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GARDENERS' 
HRONICLE 

\  (OF  AMERICA) 
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Syracuse    Park    Planned    to    Build 
Then  Built  to  a  Plan 


".it 


If 


Knowing  what  you  know  about  greenhouse 
planning  and  building  isn't  it  surprising  how 
few  have  looked  ahead  far  enough  to  plan 
ahead    for    future    additions  ? 

Run  over  in  your  mind,  the  houses  you  know 
about  personally;  and  it's  ten  chances  to  one 
that  nine  of  them  are  more  or  less  botched  up 
because  of  having  to  meet  conditions  that 
ouglil  to  have  been  met,  at  the  start,  on  tlie  plan. 
When  the  Park  officials  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
considered  the  question  of  building  houses, 
the  plan  to  them  was  the  first  and  last  thing 
of    importance. 

As  a  result,  they  now  have  a  Palm  house  ami 
work     room     as     a     central     feature,     and     four 
houses   already    erected   on    one    side. 
A   glance   at   the  photograph  below,   shows    the 
opposite    side    of    the    Palm    House,    constructed 


for  connecting  duplicate  houses.  Even  the 
doors    are    in    and    ready. 

One   or  more   houses   can   be   added   at   a   time, 

until    the    layout    is    complete    in    accord    with 

the    original    plan. 

As   a    result,   it    will   be    attractive    to   look    at, 

nnd   economical    to   both   work   and   heat. 

We    are   not    saying    that    this   plan    could    well 

be    duplicated    for    the    requirements    of    other 

parks,  but    it   does   meet   the   needs  of   this   one. 

Each  individual  condition,  should  always  gov- 
ern the  layout,  both  as  to  size  and  arrange- 
ment. 

Which   statement  brings  us   right  down  to  the 
basic    fact,    that    when    you    are    ready    to    talk 
plan,   we    will    gladly    plan    to    be    there. 
Let    us    know    w!ien    and    wliere. 


ofd,&  BnrnhamCS. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Co  iservatories 


Ji 


^/^  t 


^   r^-^. 


mVlNGTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  42nd  St.  BIdg.  Land  Title  Bldg. 

BOSTON  CLEVELAND  TORONTO 

Little  Bldg,  2063  E.  4th  St.  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

Eastern  Factory  Western  Factoid 

Irvmgton.  N.  Y.  Dea  Plaines.  III. 


CHICAGO 
Continental  Bank  Bldg. 
MONTREAL 
Transportation  Bldg. 
Canadian  Factory 
St.  Catharines.  Ont. 


■^2 


m 


This    View    from    the    Opi'osite    Side    of    the    Palm    Houses,    Shows 
the   Provision    Made    fur   Adding   Future  Houses 


iLWiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^^ 


Joseph  Manda,  doing  business  under  the  name  of 
Joseph  Manda  since  1895,  announces  the  organization  of  a 
new  company  composed  of  himself  and  sons,  Edward  A.  and 
WilHam  J.  Manda,  under  the  tide  of  Joseph  Manda  Com- 
pany, to  engage  in  a.  general  horticultural  business,  catering 
to  the  private  estate. 

While  the  company  will  specialize  in  orchids,  it  will 
also  handle  a  complete  line  of  plants,  bulbs,  and  horti- 
cultural sundries. 

Mr.  Manda  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  patronage  he  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  solicits  a  continuance  of  the  same  for  the  new 
company  which  has  taken  over  his  business. 


Joseph  Manda  Company 

ORCHID  EXPERTS 

Plant  s — B  u  1  b  s — S  u  n  d  r  i  e  s 
West  Orange      -      -      -      New  Jersey 


Joseph    Manda 
Pres.    &   Treas. 


Williajn  J.   Maiula 
Vicc-Pres. 


Edward    A.    Manda 
Sccr'y- 


illllllUIIIIIII 
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THE  SEASON'S 


Leading  Novelty 


will  be  mailed  to  all  of  our  cus- 
tomers without  their  asking  for 
it,  but  we  want  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  gardening  to  have  a 
copy  and  will  mail  it  free  to 
those  who  mention  this  publica- 
tion when  writing. 

DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1920 
contains  224  pages,  six  color  plates  featuring 
Choice  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  also  hun- 
dreds of  photo-engravings,  together  with 
cultural  notes  written  by  experts,  making  it 
a  dependable  guide  on  all  matters  relating  to 
Vegetable  and  Flower  growing. 

Write  today  and  we  will  gladly  send 
a  copy  when  it  is  ready. 


Hunt's  Golden  Sunrise 

TOMATO 


tlllllllll!lllll>lllllllllll'IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIil>!IIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIilllllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!ll^ 


Possesses  the  FINEST  FLAVOR  of  any 
Tomato  in  cultivation,  being  entirely  FREE 
FROM  ACID.  Tlie  handsome  GOLDEN 
fruits  are  medium  in  size  of  rounded  form 
and  are  produced  in  gigantic  clusters. 

Matures  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other 
variety  outdoors,  and  is  unexcelled  for 
forcing. 

SOLD  IN  PACKETS  ONLY  AT 
THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS 

THREE  PACKETS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 


I     William   M.    Hunt   &   Co.     | 

I  148  Chambers  Street,  New  York         | 

.uiiiniiuiiiiiii!iiiiniliiiiii:iiiiiiiiNiiiiiiii»ililiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiililililiiililiiilliiniiiiiiiuiliiiiiiiiii^ 
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Orchids 


If  you  contemplate  buying  semi-established, 
established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first. 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species. 

A  large  stock  of  Laelie  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt- 
leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other 
choice  hybrids. 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality 
is  second  to  none. 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot 
hangers,  always  on  hand. 

Send  for  our  price  list. 

G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers 
MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK 


When  in  Doubt 
Plant  Norway  Maples 

Norway  Maples  are  deservedly  the  most  popular  of  all 
shade  trees.  They  grow  quickly;  thrive  in  all  soils, 
and  increase  in  beauty  as  the  years  go  by.  We  have 
them  in  sizes  from  1  inch 
to  6  inches  in  diameter — 
all  sturdy  and  healthy. 
When  in  doubt,  plant  Nor- 
way Maples. 

Harrisons'  Evergreens  are 
heavy.  bushy  specimens 
\vith  strong  root  systems. 
Our  Thunberg's  Barberry 
and  California  Privet  excel 
for  hedges.  We  also  sup- 
ply Flowering  Shrubs  in 
great    variety. 

Harrisons'  Fruit  Trees  are 
budded  from  our  own  fruit- 
ing orchards. 


Norway    Maple — King    of 
Shade   Trees 


Everbearing  S  t  r  a  w^  berry 
Plants  and  30  Other  Varie- 
ties afford  w^ide   choice. 


Write  today  for  1920  Catalog. 

^IT       J  G.MARRlSON    S  SONS    III      PRQPBIfTOBS  • 

Box  27,  Berlin,  Maryland 
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I  *  *  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  FOR  1920  *  * 


ROSES 


The  New  Roses  which  w^e  are  offering  are  the  very  best  novelties  we  have  ever  offered 
for  the  private  trade. 

CRUSADER  is  alone  in  its  class,  the  best  Red  Rose  we  have  ever  grovs^n  or  seen. 

PILGRIM  is  wonderful.     We  wish  you  could  see  these  roses  grow^ing,  and  we  invite 
you  to  come  to  Cromw^ell  at  any  time. 

MRS.  JOHN  COOK  is  the  new  White  Rose  and  everyone  will  like  it. 


CARNATIONS 


We   shall   have  plants   and   cuttings   of   any   variety   you   wish, 
including  LADDIE  the   most  popular  pink  carnation   toda3^ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

(NOVELTY    POMPONS) 

NELLIE  IRWIN— 

A  clear,  light  yellow. 

PAULINE  WILCOX— 

Beautiful  dark  bronze. 
HELEN  ANDRE— 

Orange-bronze. 
HELEN  HUBBARD— 

Fiery  crimson  decorative. 

LORRAINE  MEECH— 

Dull  crimson,  golden  bronze  reverse. 

(NOVELTY  SINGLES) 

ELIZABETH    McDOWELL — 

Orange-bronze  single. 
EVELYN  BOSWORTH— 

Bronze  with  a  tint  of  salmon-pmk. 

CHARTER  OAK— 

Clear,  bright-yellow;  late. 

KATHERINE  HARLEY— 

Light  bronze. 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  is  the  name  of  our  1  920 
Catalogue,  which  gives  a  full  list  of  the  Roses,  Carnations 
and  Chrysanthemums  which  we  are  offering.  Send  us  a 
card  and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you  at  once. 

ANPlErySON  INC. 


Ceommll  Cai^ens 

Crpmwell  Conn 
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MICHELL'S  SEEDS  \  || 

mean    an    early,    pro-  |  j  \ 

lific,   satisfactory  gar-  j  |  f 

den  and  lawn,  an  at-  |  |  f 

tractive    conservatory  |  |  | 

or  greenhouse.  |  |  1 

Our   mammoth   ware-  |  j  | 

rooms     are     teeming  |  |  j 

with    the   best   in   the  |  |  j 

greatest      variety      of  |  |  | 

Seeds,  Bulbs  and  hor-  |  |  I 

ticultural  requisites.  |  j  | 

Our  Seeds,  Bulbs,  etc.,  are  selected  with  the  ut-  |  |  f 

most  care  and  exactness.  I  1  I 


MICHELL'S 


ILLUSTRATED  I 

CATALOG  i 

I  For  1920  I 

I  IS  READY  NOW  | 

I  An  authentic  guide  to  successful  gardening  and  | 

I  lawn  making,  and  also  brimful  of  interesting  | 

I  farm  and  other  facts.    It  will  help  you  to  grow  j 

I  bigger  and  better  crops.  I 

j  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  A  COPY  | 

I        MICHELL'S  SEED  HOUSE  | 

j  514  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA.  PA.  | 

flllllltlllll1lllilllll1l1IIIilllllll1llllllll11illllllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIII!llllllllllli1IIII[lIltlllll!llllllllll!illllllllil[lllllllllllllllllllltl{llllllliIIIII^ 
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I  GLOXINIAS  I 

j  We  have  just  received  a  fine  lot  of  bulbs  | 

j  in  the  following  varieties:  | 

I  DUCHESS  OF  YORK— Purple,  white  bor-  | 

I  der.  I 

I  HER  MAJESTY— Pure  white.  | 

I  KING  GEORGE  V— Red.  | 

j  METEOR — Flesh  color,  deep  pink  border.  | 

I  READING  PURPLE— Deep  purple.  | 

I  READING  SCARLET— Scarlet.  | 

I  $3.50  per  Doz.     $25.00  per  100.  | 

j  Extra  selected  bulbs,  50c.  each,  $5.00  per  | 

I  doz.  1 


W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

166  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


THE  STORE  OF 

Complete 
Garden  Service 

Since  1877  we  have  served  buyers  of 
discrimination  with  the  choicest  products 
our  line  affords.  Service  and  quality 
have  been  the  keynotes,  rather  than 
price.  You  will  again  find  this  the  pre- 
dominating factor  in  the  Spring  issue  of 

Beckert's   Guide   to 
Better  Gardens 

Like  former  issues,  it  offers  the 
choicest  products  of  America,  Europe 
and  Asia,  in  seasonable  Seeds,  Bulbs  and 
Miscellaneous  Garden  Requisites.  You 
will  find  our  prices  modest,  our  assort- 
ments comprehensive,  our  service  beyond 
reproach.  Try  us  on  the  basis  of  fair 
prices  for  quality  goods  and  top-notch 
service.  Your  copy  of  our  latest  catalog 
is  awaiting  your  call. 


Beckert's  Seed    Store 
f  101  and  103  Federal  St., 


Pittsburgh 


Pa. 
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A  Garden  for  Every  Home 
Spring  1920 

SEEDS,  BULBS 

AND 

REQUISITES 

Have  you  received  copy  of  our  catalog? 
It  will  be  mailed  promptly  on  request — 
other  up-to-the-minute  booklets  on  plants 
will  be  ready  soon. 


Muller-Sealey  Co.,  Inc. 

Horticultural   Specialists 

145  West  45th  St. 

New  York  City 
Phone    Bryant   9141 
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Happy  5J^ui  ^^ar 
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1920  is  here  and  our  new  General  Catalogue  is  being-  mailed  you  this 
week.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  copy  write  us.  In  common  with  all  other 
horticultural  concerns  we  have  been  delayed  t)n  account  of  the  printer's 
strike,  but  our  list  this  year  is  "well  worth  waiting  for." 

In  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  it  includes  such  varieties  as  "PINK 
TURNER"  and  "MRS.  C.  W.  JOHNSON,"  etc.,  etc.,  which  are  the  finest 

varieties  we  ha\e  c\er  distributed  in  Exhil)ition  tvpes  and  a   splendid   lot 
of  NEW  POMPONS. 

In  ROSES:  "FRANK  W.  DUNLOP,"  and  "MME.  BUTTERFLY," 

will  reign  supreme,  and  will  be  welcome  additions  to  the  forcing  Roses. 

New  CARNATIONS:  "ETHEL  FISHER"  an<l  "RUTH  BAUR." 

The  finest  of  the  world's  novelties  are  br(_)Ught  t(.i  you  in  this  catalogue. 
W'e  have  the  most  up-to-date  list  of  Novelties  in  the  country. 

CHARLES  H.  TOTTY  CO. 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 
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THE   GARDENERS'   GREENHOUSE 

In  the  construction  of  the  V-Bar  Greenhouse  we  have  been  guided  by  the  experience 
of  the  men  best  qualified  to  know  what  is  needed,  the  gardeners  themselves.  Many  of 
their  ideas  have  been  built  into  our  greenhouses,  and  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  vital 
improvements. 

So  we  fee!  justified  in  calhng  ours  "The  Gardeners'  Greenhouse";  the  sort  that 
produces  flowevs  and  fruits  in  lavish  abundance,  and  docs  it  at  slight  expense  and  with 
the  least  possible  trouble. 

As  for  looks,  who  ever  saw  a  more  beautiful  greenhouse  than  our  V-Bar? 

Come    in    and    talk    with    us    about    it,    or    tell    us    when    to    call    upon    you. 


WILLIAM   H.  LUTTON 
COMPANY 


512  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


X\'!££:?<>^ 
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OUR    NEW    CATALOG 

Showing    Eight    of   our    Varieties  of 
Gladioli  with  Natural  Colored  Plates 

is  just  out  and  if  you  are  not  on  our  mailing  list  already,  write  for  it  at  once — it  is  free  upon 
request.  Anyone  who  is  a  lover  of  flowers  should  not  fail  to  have  a  copy  of  it;  it's  a  little 
book  worth  having  in  one's  library,  containing  instructions  how  to  plant  and  care  for  Gladioli 
as  well  as    for  Petunias. 

Our  Gladioli  are  of  a  finer  quality  than  ever  before  and  our  many  varieties  surpass  any  m  exist- 
ence. The  Thomas  T.  Kent,  Anna  Eberius.  Jack  London,  Mrs.  John  Walsh  and 
others  which  you  will  find  in  our  catalog  speak  for  themselves  without  the  hundreds  of  testimo- 
nials that  have  been  pouring  in  upon  us  continuously. 

Diener's  Ruffled  Monster  Petunias 

have  created  a  sensation  wherever  grown  or  exhibited.  As  they  are  continually  flowermg  all 
Summer  there  is  hardly  anything  giving  flower-lovers  more  satisfaction.  Seed  comes  in  separate 
colors — red,  pink,  white,  purple,  flesh-pink  frilled,  white  frilled,  variegated  and  mixed  colors. 
Price  per  package,  50c. 

RICHARD  DIENER  CO.,  Inc.         Keiitfield,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 
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FOR  RESULTS  USE 


NURSERY  STOCK  1 1  MASTER  BRAND 


BETTER    THAN    IMPORTED 

If  YOU  will  come  and  see  these  plants,  I 
will  certainly  get  an  order 


500  double      flowering      pink 

and        white        JAPANESE 

CHERRY. 
10.000  BUXUS    Suffruticosa,    (J 

in. 
10.000  BUXUS      Sempervirens, 

6    in 
10,000  EUCNYMUS      Radicans 

Vegetus,      J  4      \r,      strong 

.iTnl    l.nshv 
10,000  EUONYMUS      Radicans 

Vegptus,   kootefl  Cuttings. 

500  AZALEA  Amoena,  18  in 
1,000  AZALEA  Amoena,  15-18 

in. 
1,000  AZALEA   Amo«na,    12-15 

10,000  Hall's  HONEYSUCKLE, 

?    vr» 

3,000  TAXUS  Cuspidala,',S    in. 

1,000  TAXUS  Cuspidata,  2-3 
ft. 

2,000  ILEX   Crenata,    12-18  in. 

2.000  MUGHO  PINES,  Speci- 
mens, 2-J  ft. 

2.000  CORNUS  Florida,  4-5  ft. 

1,000  CORNUS  Florida,   5-6  ft. 


5.1X10  LEUCOTHOE   Gales- 

baei,    I.'^-IS   ni. 
I.min  CLETHRA    Alnifolia. 
,;.niX)  EUONYMUS  Alatus. 
4,(Wl  AMERICAN     ARBOR 

VITAES.  .i  -I   ft. 
2.niXI  AMERICAN     ARBOR 

VITAES.   4  5  ft. 
l.nnn  AMERICAN     ARBOR 

VITAES,   ?  12   ft 
.Ml    tliese    ARBOR    VITAE^S 
.ire       transpl.mted,        growing 
.ipart,    and    finest    qtialitv. 

500  RHODODENDRON    Ca- 

tawbiense.  Transplanted 

rinnips,    1S-24-.W   in. 
5,000  PERRYWINKLE 

Clumps,    Finest    quality. 
50,000  GERMAN     IRIS,     in    40 

vnrieties 
3,000  JAPANESE   IRIS,   in   15 

varieties. 
3.000  JAPANESE   IRIS   Seed- 
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No.  1    I 


Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 


THE  ONLOOKER 


''Gardening  w  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  t»t 
greatest  refrcsliment  to  the  spirit  of  man.'' 

— Fraiiiis  Bacon. 

THK.se  words,  written  some  three  hundred  years  ago, 
should  be  emblazoned  all  over  the  land  to-day,  for 
never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  such  seeking  after  pleasure  as  now,  nor  has  the 
spirit  of  men  ever  been  in  greater  need  of  refreshment. 
For  a  long  period  of  time  gardening  has  been  the  study 
and  recreation  of  men  m  all  stations  of  life.  To  many  it 
has  been  a  life-work  of  absorbing  interest,  and  to-day  it 
still  offers  a  satisfying  charm  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
occupation.  Countless  busy  people  seeking  bodily  recrea- 
tion and  mental  rela.xation  have  found  in  it  a  fascinating 
and  delightful  hobby,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  business 
cares  have  been  stripped  of  their  baneful  influence  and 
at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  youth  has  been  renewed 
once  more.  Of  late  years  especially,  many  agencies  have 
been  actively  at  work  in  the  development  of  the  home 
garden  movement,  lectures,  demonstrators,  magazines 
and  catalogs,  all  are  helping  to  "Make  America  Beauti- 
ful." The  advantages  of  nature  study  and  school  gar- 
dening are  being  more  widely  recognized  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  up-bringing  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  potent  factors  in  the 
development  of  good  citizens.  Yes,  indeed,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  gardening,  whether  followed  as  a 
profession  or  taken  up  for  purely  sentimental  or  recre- 
ational reasons,  and  a  widespread  love  for  the  pleasure 
and  beauties  of  a  garden  would  undoubtedly  create  a 
more  general  feeling  of  contentment  and  happiness,  of 
which  there  is  great  need  in  the  world  to-day. 

*  :;:  * 

Nearly  everybody  has  an  innate  feeling  of  regard  for 
])lants  and  flowers  which  oftentimes  struggles  to  ex- 
press itself  under  adverse  conditions,  as  we  may  see  here 
and  there  in  the  windows  of  a  crowded  tenement  district. 
How  those  people  whose  little  gardens  are  limited  by 
the  size  of  the  window  space  must  envy  those  who  can 
go  out  on  the  ground  and  dig  and  plant  and  cultivate  a 
real  garden.  No  matter  if  it  is  but  a  few  square  feet  in 
extent,  it  may  still  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  gardens 
because  of  the  pleasure  it  gives  the  owner  and  the  person- 
ality it  expresses.  The  best  Rose  garden  I  know  of  is  not 
the  biggest  by  any  means,  nor  yet  the  best  designed,  but 
the  best  because  of  the  true  spirit  of  gardening  which  it 
portrays.  The  owner,  an  active  business  man,  living  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  thriving  industrial  city,  has  in  his  leisure 


hours  literally  surrounded  his  home  with  beautiful  Roses. 
Starting  with  just  a  few  plants,  his  enthusiasm  was 
aroused,  and  year  by  year  new  beds  were  made,  and 
really  made  the  natural  gravelly  soil  being  removed  to 
a  depth  of  three  feet  and  replaced  with  loam  and  cow 
manure.  To-day  practically  every  available  foot  of  space 
is  devoted  to  Roses,  some  thirty  or  forty  varieties  in 
separate  beds  of  two  to  three  dozen  plants,  while  even 
more  varieties  than  that  are  represented  by  just  one  or 
two  plants  in  a  trial  bed  to  which  new  kinds  are  added 
every  year.  It  is  a  genuine  delight  to  visit  that  garden 
and  spend  an  hour  with  this  enthusiastic  rosarian,  and  it 
is  his  pleasure  to  welcome  visitors  and  freely  impart  of 
his  knowledge  and  experiences.  The  influence  of  that 
garden  has  shown  itself  in  and  beyond  the  immediate 
neighborhood  and  our  friend  might  well  be  regarded  as  a 
first-class  demonstrator. 


Something  of  that  kind  has  happened  many  times,  for 
when  the  gardening  fever  gets  well  started  the  amateur 
gardener  may  very  likely  develop  into  a  keen  and  en- 
thusiastic specialist  with  some  one  particular  genus  or 
family.  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  Gladioli,  Peonies  and  Dahl- 
ias are  examples  of  popular  flowers  especially  beloved  by 
amateur  gardeners  amongst  which  are  to  be  found  some 
of  the  most  successful  cultivators.  .•Xs  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  gardens  have  been  enriched  in  large  measure  as  a 
I'esult  of  the  labors  of  unprofessional  gardeners,  many  of 
whom  have  made  for  themselves  an  enviable  record  in 
the  matter  of  originating  new  varieties  by  hybridising 
and  selection,  as  a  critical  study  of  the  development  of 
some  of  the  races  of  garden  plants  will  show.  One  of  the 
good  points  of  gardening  is  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
from  which  one  may  make  a  choice  for  sjiecialization  if 
so  inclined — plants  to  suit  any  individual  taste,  as  we  find 
expres.sed  in  this  quaint  old  saying — 

"Difl^erent   people  has  different  opinions 
.^omc  likes  horchids  and  some  likes  hinions." 

To  speak  of  these  two  in  the  same  breath  might  not  be 
considered  good  taste  in  some  society,  but  a  good  deal  of 
wealth  in  this  locality  has  been  made  by  specializing  in 
the  pungent  onion  and  so  making  it  possible  for  some  to 
gratify  their  desire  for  the  aristocratic  orchid. 

The  work  of  originating  and  developing  new  plant 
varieties  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  imagination  even 
though  the  chances  favor  the  drawing  of  more  blanks 
than  prizes.     In  sjiiie  of  all  that  has  been  done  there  is  a 
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wide  field  to  work  in  yet  and  open  to  all  comers.  Some 
amateurs  could  better  give  time  and  attention  to  this 
than  the  majority  of  their  professional  brethren.  What 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  should  be  but  a  stimu- 
lus to  take  up  this  fascinating  work,  especially  as  the 
scientific    principles    of    plant-breeding    are    now    more 

widely  known. 

•■:■•      ■:•      * 

Orchids  have  a  great  fascination  for  most  people  and 
are  quite  commonly  regarded  with  a  kind  of  mysterious 
awe,  induced  perhaps  by  thrilling  stories  of  the  experi- 
ences of  some  orchid  collectors  as  well  as  by  the  large 
sums  of  money  that  have  been  ]5aid  for  certain  varieties. 
There  are  many  notable  collections  in  this  country  and 
abroad  and  whenever  orchids  are  placed  on  public  exhibi- 
tion they  are  sure  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Alany  of  the  species  require  the  attention  of  expert  grow- 
ers, but  there  is  at  least  one  that  may  be  grown  to  per- 
fection by  anyone  having  a  greenhouse,  and  that  is  the 
well-known  Lady's  Slipper,  Cypripcdium  insignc.  Grown 
in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat,  lumps  of  turfy  loam,  sphag- 
num moss  and  charcoal,  in  well  drained  pots  so  that  the 
abundance  of  water  required  at  all  times  may  not  stag- 
nate, it  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  a  geranium  and  will  reward 
with  a  good  crop  of  flowers  around  the  Christmas  season, 
which  in  a  cool  house  remain  fresh  for  many  weeks.  It  is 
just  a  hundred  years  ago  since  this  useful  plant  was  intro- 
duced into  English  gardens  from  India,  and  during  that 
time  it  has  given  rise  to  numerous  varieties.  One  of  the 
best  is  the  lovely  pale  yellow  and  white  Sandcnc  which 
never  fails  to  e.xcite  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it.  It 
appeared  as  a  chance  plant  amongst  a  lot  of  newly-im- 
ported C.  insigne  in  the  famous  Sander  nursery  at  St. 
Albans,  England,  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  proved  to 
be  a  lucky  find  for  in  the  first  few  years  of  its  division 
several  pieces  were  sold  for  one  hundred  guineas  apiece. 

Some  of  our  friends  go  south  for  the  winter  and  write 
back  of  green  growing  things,  but  we  don't  envy  them  so 
much  if  we  have  a  greenhouse  in  which  we  can  spend 
some  of  the  time  when  the  thermometer  is  flirting  with 
zero.  When  there  is  only  a  pane  of  glass  separating 
arctic  weather  from  tropical  plants  that  is  the  time 
we  a]5preciate  a  greenhouse  most  of  all.  As  time  goes  on 
we  shall  expect  to  see  more  people  wanting  a  small  green- 
house to  make  their  garden  more  complete,  so  that  they 
may  continue  their  gardening  activities  the  year  round. 
A  great  deal  of  pleasure  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  at 
moderate  cost.  There  are  a  number  of  plants  from 
which  to  choose  that  grow  and  flower  well  in  a  house 
with  a  night  temperature  of  about  55°  F.  and  in  the  case 
of  a  conservatory  attached  to  the  residence  it  is  often 
possible  to  heat  it  from  the  house  system  with  little  e.xtra 
expense.  A  greenhouse  may  become  a  very  personal 
thing  where  the  owner  can  enjoy  intimate  association 
with  a  few  favorite  plants.  A  friend  of  mine  had  such 
a  one  as  a  hobby  and  filled  it  mostly  with  orchids,  of  kinds 
not  too  exacting  in  their  requirements.  They  were  the 
joy  of  his  life  and  a  source  of  pleasure  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  These  little  glass  structures  are  useful  in 
many  ways.  Plants  for  the  flower  garden  can  be  carried 
over  or  raised  from  seed  in  good  season,  also  early  vege- 
table plants.  Rhubarb  and  chicory  can  be  forced  under 
the  benches  for  use  in  early  spring,  while  later  on  a  crop 
of  melons  or  tomatoes  can  be  grown  to  maturitv.  so  that 
it  need  never  remain  empty. 


Ciood  light  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  growing 
of  flowering  [ilants   in   the  greenhouse  at  this   time   of 


year,  and  the  location  of  a  greenhouse  should  always  be 
carefully  determined  with  this  fact  in  mind.  One  can 
alw"ays  shade  against  the  sunshine  if  necessary,  but  you 
can't  get  all  the  desired  sunshine  in  if  the  house  is 
wrongly  placed.  Under  the  best  of  conditions  a  con- 
tinued spell  of  dull  weather  makes  a  noticeable  difference 
in  the  production  of  flowers.  But  in  this  respect  we  are 
much  more  fortunate  than  our  English  brethren,  who 
labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  gray  skies  most  of  the 
time  from  November  till  March.  \'isitors  from  overseas 
are  greatly  impressed  with  the  wealth  of  cut  flowers  we 
have  here  in  the  winter  months,  and  are  especially  enthu- 
siastic over  the  fine  Roses  and  Carnations.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London  especially,  the  grower  of  winter- 
flowering  plants  is  greatly  handicapped  by  the  poor  day- 
light, while  once  in  a  while  a  thick,  penetrating,  evil- 
smelling  fog  envelopes  everything,  making  matters  still 
worse.  The  poisonous  gases  of  a  genuine  London  fog 
have  a 'very  injurious  effect  on  some  greenhouse  plants, 
Begonias  in  particular  being  very  sensitive.  Their  flow- 
ers wither  and  fall  off,  frequently  the  buds  as  well,  and 
many  a  bright  disjilay  has  been  shorn  of  its  glory  over 

night. 

^     ^     '^ 

The  Begonia  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  ornamental  plants  and  anyone  wishing  to  specialize 
with  one  particular  genus  could  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  in 
gathering  together  a  representative  collection  from 
amongst  the  hundreds  of  species  and  varieties.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  of  the  species  is  Begonia  socotrana, 
introduced  into  British  gardens  from  the  island  of  So- 
cotra  by  Professor  Balfour  of  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gar- 
den in  1880.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species,  as  would  be 
expected  from  its  natural  environment,  its  chief  dis- 
tinguishing character  being  the  cluster  of  bulbils  at  the 
base  of  the  stem  by  which  means  this  species  is  propa- 
gated annually.  As  a  winter  flowering  plant  it  is  well 
worth  growing  for  its  own  beauty,  but  it  is  as  a  parent  of 
the  beautiful  winter-flowering  hybrids  that  it  is  most 
famous.  Previous  to  its  introduction,  growers  had  had 
visions  of  a  new  and  wonderful  race  if  only  a  cross 
could  be  effected  between  the  shrubby  section  and  the 
large  handsome  flowered  tuberous-rooted  section,  but  all 
attempts  to  bring  this  about  had  failed  until  it  began  to 
be  regarded  as  an  impossibility.  But  five  years  after  the 
introduction  of  B.  socotrana  the  first  of  the  new  race  of 
hybrids  was  distributed,  the  variety  John  Heal,  named 
for  the  famous  plantsman  with  James  ^'eitch  &  Sons,  of 
London,  who  made  the  cross  between  socotrana  and  a 
tuberous-rooted  variety.  Thus  was  originated  that  new- 
race  that  had  long  been  dreamed  of,  and  as  the  years 
went  by  John  Heal  followed  up  his  initial  success  with 
many  other  fine  kinds,  both  singles  and  doubles.  In  more 
recent  years  Messrs.  Clibran  of  Altrucham,  England, 
have  raised  some  very  choice  double  varieties,  adding  to 
the  range  of  colors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  varieties  are  be- 
coming more  widely  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  one  may  count  them  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  list 
of  choice  greenhouse  plants.  They  are  propagated  by 
stem  and  leaf  cuttings  and  so  far  as  known  none  of  this 
new  race  have  yet  produced  seed. 

In  1891  Lemoine  crossed  B.  socotrana  with  B.  Drcgii 
and  obtained  the  popular  variety  Gloire  de  Loraine.  of 
which  there  are  now  several  improved  forms.  Another 
fine  Begonia,  also  an  ofTspring  of  B.  socotrana  is  Gloire 
de  Sceaux.  This  is  a  particularly  handsome  plant  with 
its  large  bronzy  leaves  and  soft  pink  flowers  and  well 
grown  specimens  five  to  six  feet  high,  are  something  to 
be  remembered. 
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Landscape  Possibilities  with  Brook  and  Natural  Stream 


RICHARD  ROTHE 


River,  River,  little  River! 
Bright  you  sparkle  on  your  zvay; 
O'er  the  yellozc  pebbles  daneiiig. 
Through  the  floz^'ers  and  foliage  glancing ; 
Like  a  child  at  play. 

For  the  above  sketch-like,  but  vivid  image  of  a  clear 
natural  stream  of  water,  as  we  may  see  it,  coming  down 
on  its  way  through  woodland  and  meadow,  all  that  the 
poet  needed  was  the  space  of  five  short  lines  written  in 
a  simple  folk-lore  verse  meter.  Committing"  itself  so 
easily  to  memory  it  brings  the  beautiful  picture  of  some 
brook  reflecting  the  blue  sky  and  flowers  and  foliage 
lining  its  course  almost  life-like  into  our  vision.  In 
reality  the  sensitive  eye  of  the  lover  of  nature  delights 
in   watching;'  its  rhvthmical  motion  and  eternal   restless- 


L'nfortunately,  however,  the  owner  of  the  grounds  hap- 
pened to  be  an  eminently  practical  gentleman,  believing  in 
radical  ways  of  proceeding.  The  consecpience  was  a  con- 
tractor received  orders  to  eradicate  the  zigzag  cour.se 
and  run  cement  walls  along  the  new  straight  lines. 
When  being  told  to  have  narrow  beds  prepared  along 
the  walls  for  having  nasturtiums  planted,  the  landscape 
gardener  left  with  the  last  vestiges  of  his  visions  and 
dreams  shattered. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  treatments  of  a  brook  the 
writer  more  recently  saw  at  "Compton  Garden"  in  Chest- 
nut Hill,  near  Philadel])hia.  The  very  spacious  grounds 
are  famed  for  their  extensive  collections  of  new  and 
rare  trees  and  shrubs.-  Several  distinct  laying-outs  of 
Japanese  gardens  and   decidedly  the  most  artistic  pond 


Brook   Scciu'ry    at   "Coiuj'lon    Garden."   Chestnut    l-litl,    iirnr   Phihdelf'lna.    I'a. 


iiess.  but  to  the  landscape  architect  this:  "Through  the 
flowers  and  foliage  glancing''  is  suggestive,  or  even  out- 
right inspiring.  The  possibilities  of  the  treatment  of  a 
natural  water  course  within  the  precincts  of  park,  or 
when,  by  chance,  traversing  spacious  private  home 
groun.ds  loom  up.  never  to  entirely  leave  his  mind. 

A  score  of  years  ago  I  remember  a  very  enticing  prop- 
osition of  this  kind.  The  brook  in  question  having  con- 
sidcraljle  fall,  af  heavy  thaws  and  severe  rain  storms, 
cansed  annoying  washouts  which  were  to  be  prevented. 
I'or  the  purjjose  of  making  the  1)anks  secure  the  land- 
scape gardener  suggested  natural  rock  settings  and 
plantations  of  moisture  loving  trees,  shrubs,  and  peren- 
nials with  a  strong,  thickly  growing  root  system.  There 
was  an  excellent  [wssibility  for  the  construction  of  a 
natural  waterfall  at  hand  and  in  regard  to  having  the 
stream  "Through  the  flowers  and  foliage  glancing"  the 
landscape  gardener,  no  doubt,  had  his  virions  and  dreams. 


."Cenery  of  I'hiladelphia  add  to  the  i)resiige  of  the  estate. 
"Compton  (jarden"  also  had  its  swiftly  flowing  brook 
with  naturally  winding  course  and  subseepient  flood  and 
washout  ])roblems.  l!ut  fortunately  in  its  founder, 
owner,  and  designer,  the  late  John  T.  Morris.  "Comp- 
ton Garden"  had  an  artist  fully  competent  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  The  rockbed  and  the  rocky  shore  lines  of 
this  stream  of  water  constructed  under  personal  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Morris  cannot  be  pictured  or  described  in  a 
way  to  give  the  work  justice.  One  ne^ds  to  see  and  study 
the  infinitely  varied  details  along  its  natural  course  and 
the  more  we  study  the  more  we  are  forced  to  admire  the 
subtlety  of  vision  and  the  wonderfully  clear  conception  of 
the  elements  of  beauty  in  rocks  and  natural  rock  com- 
position as  applying  to  the  water  edge.  Our  illustration 
shows  the  brook  in  the  innnediate  foreground  with  a 
bench  around  a   nearby  tree   for  rest  and  enjoyment  of 
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what  an  artist  and  philosopher  once  pronounced  an  en- 
chanting piece  of  realistic  brook  poetry.  The  log  cabin 
in  the  rear,  by  the  brook,  was  built  by  the  founder  of 
"Compton  Garden"  for  his  hours  of  relaxation  after  re- 
turning from  his  city  office.  He  knew  the  rejuvenating 
power  of  free  nature  and  loved  to  listen  to  her  voices 
around  him.  To  go  down  from  his  mansion  on  a  turbu- 
lent November  day  and  in  his  log  cabin  alongside  the  open 
fireplace  hear  the  driving  rain  on  the  roof,  the  raging 
of  the  wind  through  the  crowns  of  the  trees  and  the  deep 
murmuring  of  the  foaming  brook  was  emotion  stirring. 
Again  during  the  month  of  May,  with  door  and  windows 
wide  open  the  jubilant  song  of  wooing  birds,  the  buzzing 
of  busy  bees  and  the  gleeful  prattling  of  the  brook  was 
delight.  Thus,  when  looking  at  the  picture  of  the  brook 
at  "Compton  Garden"  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
amiable  character  and  simplicity  in  the  composition  of  the 
scenery  and  the  distinguished  personality  of  John  T. 
Morris  are  inseparable. 

The  out  of  door  fernery  in  connection  with  biook  and 
natural  stream  is  one  of  the  most  alluring  possibilities. 
However  to  produce  and   maintain   a  luxuriant   growth 


pal  list  ris  and  Pri  inula  rosea  and  Priiiuila  veris  appeal  to 
us.  We  also  know  of  meadow  rue,  ranunculus,  trollius  and 
valerians  being  suitable  subjects  for^our  purpose.  But 
not  until  we  have  seen  the  tropical  lu.xuriance  and  the 
metallic  lustre  of  the  large-leaved  funkias,  above  all  of 
Funkia  fortiinci  gigaiitca;  not  until  we  have  studied  the 
possibilities  of  Iris  pseudo-acorns  with  its  strong  flood- 
resisting  root  system :  and  not  until  we  behold  the  gor- 
geous color  displays  of  Japanese  and  Siberian  irises  can 
we  fully  realize  the  wide  scope  for  artistic  compositions 
along  brook  and  -natural  stream.  It  is  in  the  tempered 
atmosphere  near  running  water  where  grace  in  leaf  and 
flower  invested  in  stately  specimens  of  Spiraea  aruncus 
and  Spiraea  paimata  in  beauty  vies  with  the  heavy  yet 
highly  decorative  foliage  of  Gunnera  scabra  and  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Senecio.  Many  are  the  pleasant  sur- 
prises we  meet  with  at  our  work  down  along  the  brook 
and  one  of  the  happiest  to  me  was  to  notice  the  vigorous 
growth  of  all  the  species  of  Astilbc,  especially  the  in- 
comparable eft'ect  obtained  by  employing  the  new  As- 
tilbe  Arendsi  hybrids  close  to  the  water  edge.  Indeed 
the  large,  erect,  feathery  flower  heads  in  beautiful  clear 


Brook   i'lantuig   Late   in   Mii\   on    Ihc   Author's   urvunds,   Glcnsidc.  I'a. 


and  beautiful  effect  outdoors  beside  a  natural  stream  of 
water  necessitates  partial  shade  and  protection  against 
high  winds.  Therefore  the  natural  ravine  with  oppor- 
tunities for  rock-pocket  construction  along  more  or  less 
steep  slopes  will  prove  ideal  for  extraordinary  displays. 

Visions  and  dreams  cropping  out  of  a  yearning  desire 
to  work  on  some  enticing  problem  are  among  the  most 
obstinate  and  tantalizing  things  in  human  life.  When  at 
last  mv  brook  zigzagged  in  sight  I  was  more  than  ever 
bent  on  a  realization  of  the  poet's  image  with  the  inten- 
tion to  accentuate  the  line :  "Through  the  flowers  and 
foliage  glancing"  as  strong  as  possible.  Beginning  with 
the  practical  part  it  is  self-evident  that  the  moist  grotind 
conditions  along  creek  and  brook  call  for  moisture  loving 
plants.  For  lining  of  our  water  edge  we  naturally  first 
think  of  M\'osotis  paliistris,  the  swamp  forget-me-not.  In 
tui'ii    the   ilifl"i'rent   si)ecies   of   marsh    marigolds:    Calllia 


pink  shades  above  a  dense  growth  of  glossy  green  foliage 
are  among  the  most  novel  and  attractive  features  of  floral 
display  at  the  immediate  brook  waterline.  The  two 
illustrations  of  brook  views  from  the  author's  grounds 
at  Glenside,  Pa.,  convey  samples  of  arrangement  and 
character  of  vegetation  in  open  sunny  positions. 

.Similar  to  rock-garden  building,  landscape  architecture 
in  connection  with  brook  and  stream  brings  us  closely 
hack  to  the  beautiful  in  nature.  Brook  treatment  com- 
pared with  bog  gardening  and  shore  planting  of  lake  and 
pond,  however,  offers  infinitely  more  variety  in  highly 
interesting  problems  to  solve.  It  taxes  our  faculty  of  im- 
agination and  technical  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  when  the 
natural  fall  of  the  ground  increases  the  mobilitv  of  our 
stream.  In  such  cases  the  character  of  the  work  calls  for 
unlimited  freedom  for  the  landscape  architect  to  follow 
his  conception  in  regard  to  form  and  composition.     .Any 
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detailed  workiiia:  plan  he  would  absoluteh'  have  no  use 
for. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  brook  and  natural 
stream  traversing-  public  parks  or  country  home 
grounds  is  the  exception.     Sojourns  within  refined  sub- 
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urban  and  country  sections  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  however  have  convinced  me  of  the  excep- 
tion being  by  no  means  a  rare  one.  Evidently  what 
should  have  been  recognized  by  the  owner  as  a  priceless 
gift,  he  still  remains  prone  to  look  at  as  a  troublesome 
object.  Instead  of  providing  for  a  brimful  measure  of 
enjoyment   by   having  a   natural   stream   of   water: 

Brightly  sparkling  on  its  way. 

O'er  yclloic  pebbles  dancing, 

riirougli  the  flowers  and  foliage  glancing — 

we  continue  building  straight  lined 
cement  canals  for  them  and  at  the  bot- 
toms have  a  sadlj^  chastised  meaning- 
less flow  of  water  run  through  our 
premises.  Exploiting  of  brook  prob- 
lems for  landscape  architects  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  becoming  expo- 
nents of  poetry  ofifers  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  satisfying  their  ambition. 
In  Europe  the  subject  of  late  has  been 
given  considerable  attention  and  special 
chapters  on  landscape  architecture  in 
connection  with  brook  and  stream  ap- 
pear now  in  their  current  literature.  To 
my  knowledge  very  little  has  been  done 
so  far  in  this  direction  in  this  country. 
The  nature  of  the  work  itself,  however. 
is  so  enchanting  and  the  prospects  for 
beautiful  results  on  a  highly  enjoyable 
order  are  so  obvious  that  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  further  remain  disinterested 
and  inactive. 


FROST  AND  THE  PLANTS'  AWAKENING 

:\luch  experimental  work  has  been  done  of  recent 
years  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  with  the  object 
of  discovering  practicable  means  of  forcing  plants  to 
come  out  of  their  resting  state,  and  to  develop  and 
blossom  before  their  proper  season.  Among 
the  means  which  have  proved  effective  are : 
Etherization,  warm  baths  (submerging  the 
shoots  for  some  hours  in  tepid  water),  inject- 
ing drops  of  water  into  the  stem  beneath  a 
bud,  watering  the  plants  with  a  weak  solution 
of  nutritive  salts  (nitrates,  phosphates  and 
salts  of  potash),  drying,  keeping  plants  in 
darkness,  and  exposing  the  plants  to  frost.  In 
the  case  of  many  plants  it  has  been  found  pos- 
sible to  awaken  them  only  by  a  combination  of 
several  of  these  methods. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  from  such 
facts  as  these  that  the  resting  state  of  plants 
in  winter  is  a  complex  business,  and  that  this 
state  may  be  disturbed  and  growth  awakened 
by  attacking  it  at  several  different  points. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  form  a  mental  picture  of 
the  conditions  which  obtain  in  a  plant  in  its 
state  of  so-called  winter  rest !  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  resting  state  the  living 
[irotoplasm  of  each  cell  forms  a  resistent  outer 
layer  or  skin,  through  which  water  and  gases 
pass  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all.  In  this 
condition  the  protoplasm  is  said  to  be  im- 
permeable. There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
owing  to  the  layers  of  cork  in  the  stem,  car 
bun  dioxide,  produced  by  the  cells  themselves 
when  they  were  finishing  oft'  their  active  life  in  autumn, 
is  imprisoned  in  the  spaces  between  the  cells  of  the 
deep  tissues,  and  acts  as  a  narcotic ;  drugging  the  tis- 
sues as  it  were.  And,  furthermore,  there  is  ground  for 
the  belief  that  this  same  carbon  dioxide  prevents  the 
ferment  or  enzyme,  diastase,  from  doing  its  normal 
work  of  changing  solid  starch  into  soluble  sugar,  and 
if  it  exert  this  paralyzing  power  on  this  enzyme,  may 
it  not  also  exercise  a  like  eft'ect  on  other  enzj'Uies,  the 
activity  of  which  is  necessarj-  for  the  growth  of  the 
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I  ,leiisidc.  Pa. 


"My  dear  Mrs.  Croesus,  may  I  not  put  your  name 
down  for  tickets  to  Professor  Pundit's  course  of  lectures 
on  Piuddhism?'' 

"Oh,  by  all  means !  You  know  how  ]iassionatcly  fon-.i 
I  am  of  flowers." 


tissues?  In  accepting  these  statements  we  must  pic- 
ture the  cells  of  a  dormant  ])Iant  as  cut  off  from  water 
sujiplies  by  reason  of  the  impermeable  outer  layer  of 
protoplasm,  as  drugged  by  the  heavy  charge  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  and  around  the  tissues,  and  as  starved  bv 
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lack  of  soluble  food-material  such  as  sugar  and  other 
substances.  Anything  which  tends  to  break  down  one 
of  these  barriers  to  activity  may  aid  in  awakening  the 
plant,  but  if  several  of  them  can  he  broken  down  escape 
from  winter  imprisonment  is  more  probable. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  a  low  temperature  ren- 
ders the  outer  layer  of  the  cell's  protoplasm  more 
permeable.  For  example,  in  a  severe  frost  water 
escapes  from  the  cells  into  the  surrounding  spaces,  and 
its  lodgment  in  these  spaces  may  be  detected  by  the 
rich  green  color  that  frosted  leaves  assume.  Further- 
more, when  the  temperature  falls,  starch  undergoes  a 
conversion  into  sugar,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
of  frosted  potatoes  having  a  sweet  taste.  Hence  we 
must  conclude  that  a  failing  temperature  favors  the 
action  of  diastase  in  producing  sugar  from  starch.  But 
the  presence  of  sugar  means  that  supplies  of  food  are 
available,  and  the  loss  of  permeability  of  the  proto- 
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plasm  means  that  that  food  may  pass  into  the  cell. 
Both  these  conditions  are  favoral^le  to  growth,  so  if 
the  plant  can  throw  off  the  drugged  lethargy  produced 
by  the  self-generated  poison  gas  (carbon  dioxide),  it 
is  free  to  resume  active  life  and  growth.  Probably 
with  the  loss  of  impermeability  (water-  and  air-tight- 
ness) of  the  outer  layer  of  the  protoplasm,  the  carbon 
dioxide  imprisoned  in  the  cell  escapes,  and  thus  the 
cell  is  quit  of  the  anaesthetic  action  of  that  gas. 

As  will  be  judged  from  the  foregoing,  the  proljlem 
is  complex  and  difficult,  and  cannot  be  set  forth  in 
simple  terms.  In  this  case,  though  the  explanations 
are  incomplete  and  not  altogether  free  from  obscurity, 
we  may  see — as  in  a  glass  darkly — something  of  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  whereby  the  plant  escapes  from 
the  grip  of  winter,  and  something  of  the  way  in  which 
a  touch  of  frost  helps  it  out  of  its  prison. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle    (Fnglish). 


Keeping  Bees  in  the  Garden 


H.  W.  SANDERS 


There  are  few  gardeners,  either  professional,  or  ama- 
teur, who  need  to  be  informed  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  visits  of  insects  to  their  blossoms,  or  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  fruit  or  seed  from  many  of  these  without 
insect  help."  Chief  amongst  these  visitors  to  the  nectaries 
of  flowers  is  the  honey-bee,  the  only  insect  besides  the 
silkworm  that  is  of  sufficient  economic  importance  to  be 
kept  in  captivity — or  in  such  measure  of  captivity  as  to 
enable  its  produce  to  be  gathered  for  the  service  of  man. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  firuit-growers 
and  beekeepers  were  almost  at  enmity  with  one  another, 
for  the  fruitman  charged  the  bees  with  destroying  fruit, 
and  the  beekeeper  found  that  indiscriminate  sjiraying  of 
the  orchards  during  fruit-blooming  time  killed  his  bees 
by  the  thousand,  often  compelling  him  to  seek  another 
location  for  his  apiary.  Xow.  however,  all  that  is 
changed,  for  all  progressive  orchardists  know  that  bees 
cannot  damage  sound  fruit,  and  that  their  visits  to'  his 
blossoms  in  the  spring  when  but  few  other  insects  are 
abroad  ensures  the  setting  of  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 

Cucumbers,  pumpkins,  squash,  citron,  and  many  other 
of  our  garden  crops  need  bees  to  cross-fertilize  them, 
and  the  gardener  who  keeps  a  few  colonies  will  find  this 
a  service  that  is  most  valuable  to  him. 

It  is  however  for  their  honey  that  bees  have  been  pri- 
marilv  kept  for  many  centuries — for  bee-culture  goes  so 
far  back  that  very  practical  works  on  their  management 
are  extant  in  the  Roman  Classics,  while  the  Bible  is  full 
of  references  to  bees  and  honey.  Until  the  last  century 
or  so  sugar  was  imknown  and  honey  was  about  the  only 
sweet  in  general  use.  The  laws  of  nearly  every  civilized 
country  reflect  this  and  the  w-riter  received  a  clipping 
from  an  English  newspaper  recently  in  which  an  action 
was  taken  in  court  for  the  recover}'  of  a  swarm  which 
had  got  away  and  had  been  hived  by  some  other  person 
than  the  owner.  The  case  was  decided  against  him  on 
the  strength  of  a  law  many  centuries  old,  whereby  the 
owner  of  a  runaway  swarm  has  claim  to  them  only  as 
long  as  he  can  follow  and  keep  his  eyes  on  them.  This, 
it  inay  be  mentioned,  is  the  basis  for  American  law  on 
the  subject  which  is  substantially  in  agreement  with  it. 

Bees  were  brought  over  from  England  very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  first  American  Colonies,  for  we  find 
legal  decisions  in  early  days  in  which  bees  were  men- 
tioned. Swarms  escaped  from  the  Pilgrim  fathers' 
ajiiaries  and  took  to  the  woods,  gradually  spreading 
westward,  and  they  were  known  by   ihc   Indians  as  the 


"White  Alan"s  Fly,"  and  were  regarded  as  an  omen  of 
the  spread  of  white  settlements.  Even  now  in  remote 
districts  a  belief  lingers  that  a  swarm  always  flies  west, 
though  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  it. 

There  are  an  extraordinary  number  of  superstitions 
connected  with  bees  that  one  continually  meets  with, 
sometimes  from  the  most  unexpected  sources.  Perhaps 
the  mysterious  community  life  that  even  yet  baffles  the 
understanding,  and  invokes  our  wonder,  caused  these 
ideas  to  spread.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  is  the  be- 
lief that  when  there  occurs  a  death  at  the  beekeeper's 
house,  the  bees  must  be  told  that  they  may  attend  the 
funeral.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  bees  gather 
the  natural  gvnns  of  trees  to  make  the  "Propolis''  which 
beekeepers  know  so  well.  This  attracts  them  to  fresh 
varnish,  and  when  a  varnished  coffin  is  carried  out,  bees 
will  often  hover  around  and  alight  thereon. 

With  the  improved  methods  of  handling  bees  that  have 
been  evolved  in  the  last  50  years  it  is  now  possible  to 
produce  crops  of  honey  far  in  excess  of  anything  our 
forefathers  dreamed  of,  and  from  100  to  200  pounds  of 
honey  is  frequently  obtained  from  a  single  colony  in  a 
season.  But  little  care  is  needed,  though  it  is  most  es- 
sential that  it  should  be  given  at  the  right  time.  When 
the  horticultural  show  comes  around  in  the  fall  it  gives  no 
little  pleasure  to  be  able  to  add  a  neat  pile  of  honey  to 
one's  other  exhibit. 

There  is  an  aesthetic  side  to  beekeeping  that  every 
nature  lover  feels,  and  the  pleasant  murmur  of  the  hives 
on  some  golden  day  in  summer  is  the  most  peaceful  sound 
that  nature  aft'ords.  The  visitor  to  the  garden  will  nearly 
ahvays  be  interested  to  pause  awhile  by  the  hives  on  their 
bit  of  well-kept  lawn,  and  to  watch  the  busy  thousands 
coming  and  going,  the  watchers  at  the  door,  the  water 
carriers,  and  all  the  other  fascinating  workers  of  the  hive. 
\\'here  a  gentle  strain  of  Italian  bees  are  kept  there  will 
be  not  nuich  likelihood  of  any  trouble  from  stings,  and 
the  prudent  beekeeper  is  always  careful  to  avoid  the  ex- 
posure of  honey,  or  any  other  exciting  element  thai 
might  cause  trouble. 

The  G.vrdeners'  Chronicle  has  pleasure  to  annotmcc 
that  articles  will  appear  each  month  giving  practical  di- 
rection on  the  care  aiid  management  of  bees.  These  will 
be  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amateur  rather 
than  that  of  the  professional  beekeeper  and  if  they  are  a 
help  to  those  who  keeji  bees,  or  to  those  who  intend  to  do 
SI),  we  shall  feel  that  they  ha\e  tilled  their  piu-pose. 
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Plant  Names  and  Their  Meanings 

By  WILLARD  N.  CLUTE 


Till',  names  of  planls  have  ever  formed  an  important 
part  of  Botany.  The  collecting  of  plants  and  the 
running  down  of  their  names  hy  the  use  of  a  "'Key" 
was  long  considered  the  end  and  aim  of  plant  studies  and 
even  now  this  amusement  has  not  entirely  ceased  to  in- 
terest the  botanizer.  The  question  as  to  the  exact  name 
each  plant  should  bear,  originated  shortly  after  the  Chris- 
tian Era  and  still  forms  the  subject  for  numerous  acri- 
monious debates  among  the  devotees  of  "the  Amiable 
Science." 

Meanwhile  the  meanings  that  lie  in  plant  names  have 
received  scant  attention.  To  be  sure,  nearly  all  botanical 
Manuals  attempt  to  give  the  derivations  of  the  generic 
names  but  apparently  with  only  indifferent  success,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  diversity  of  derivations  suggested. 
Since  the  generic  names  are  usually  taken  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  a  correct  derivation  ought  ordinarily  to  be 
easy,  but  frequently  it  is  far  from  being  so.  In  the  case 
of  the  common  or  vernacular  names,  the  difficulties  in- 
crease. There  is  no  recognized  authority  upon  which  we 
may  depend.  Common  names  have  been  derived  from  all 
countries  and  from  all  languages.  They  have  been  given 
by  philosopher  and  peasant,  physician  and  farmer,  civil- 
ian and  savage,  soldier  and  statesman.  Learning  has 
given  us  names  derived  from  classic  sources  ;  ignorance 
has  nuspronounced  and  misapplied  these  names  and 
coined  others.  .\s  a  result,  the  vernacular  names  present 
many  puzzling  problems  which  stand  -is  a  challenge  to 
our  ability,  but  the  possibility  of  their  solution  adds  zest 
to  the  study.  Moreover,  a  wealth  of  tradition,  poetry, 
folklore,  fancy,  custom,  religion  and  other  phases  of 
life  lie  embedded  in  these  names  like  jewels  in  the  mine, 
and  any  extensive  investigation  is  sure  to  be  rewarded. 
Some  of  these  names  are  older  than  the  science  of  Bot- 
any itself ;  others  are  even  now  in  the  making. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  any  single  individual  to 
satisfactorily  cover  the  whole  field  of  plant  names,  but  if 
any  progress  is  to  ensue,  a  beginning  must  be  made,  and 
it  is  purposed  to  set  down  here  some  observations  on  the 
subject  which  we  trust  will  call  out  from  others  the  ad- 
ditions, corrections,  and  further  suggestions  that  the  sub- 
ject merits. 

.\  good  place  to  begin  our  studies  is  at  that  group  of 
common,  showy,  and  often  poisonous  species  that  long 
stood  first  in  the  botanical  Manuals  and  is  known  as  the 
Rammcitlaceae.  This  word  is  only  part  of  the  title  of 
the  group.  It  should  really  be  Plantac  Rammcitlaceae ; 
that  is,  Ranunculus-Wkii  plants.  .\s  usually  written,  how- 
ever, the  names  of  plant  families  leave  oft'  the  first  word. 
Inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  Rainniciilits,  we  find  that 
the  word  is  derived  from  an  animal  rather  than  from  a 
plant.  Rana  is  the  Latin  word  for  a  little  frog  and.  be- 
cause many  plants  of  this  group  grow  in  marshy  places 
where  frogs  abound,  the  old  naturalist  Pliny  gave  the 
name  Ranuuculus  to  one  of  the  typical  genera.  From 
this  name  came  the  designation  for  the  family  and  also 
for  the  order  Raiialcs  which  includes,  besides  the  Ranitn- 
culaccac.  the  MagnoUaccac.  the  Anonaccac.  the  Hcrheri- 
daccae.  the  Lauraccac,  and  several  others. 

In  anv  discussion  of  plant  names  it  is  unnecessary  to 
devote  I'nuch  attention  to  the  specific  names.  These  are 
usuallv  descriptive  of  plant  parts  and  such  other  char- 
acters' as  size,  habitat,  color,  abundance,  and  the  like. 
A'arious  proper  names  used  are  also  self-explanatory. 
Some  s])ecific  names,  however,  deserve  mention,  as  for  in- 
stance in  Clematis  lionia  where  the  specific  name  comes 


from  two  Latin  words  meaning  ornament  of  the  wayside. 
Raiiiuiciiliis  sceleratus  is  of  interest  from  an  occasional 
mistranslation  which  makes  it  celery-leaved.  The  real 
meaning  of  sceleratus  is  acrid  or  biting.  Zanthoxylum 
apiifoUum  may  be  properly  translated  celery-leaved  for 
that  is  what  the  name  really  means. 

Turning  to  the  generic  names,  we  hnd  many  of  them 
dating  back  to  periods  earlier  than  the  Christian  Era. 
Some  have  been  given  in  honor  of  heathen  deities,  others 
are  the  names  of  ancient  plants  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
plants  which  now  bear  them,  the  titles  having  been  mis- 
placed through  the  vicissitudes  of  time  or  the  careless- 
ness of  early  writers,  and  still  others  are  of  such  ob- 
scure derivation  that  the  translations  are  at  best  mere 
guesses. 

Pacouia,  the  genus  of  plants  we  now  call  peonies,  was 
named  for  a  mythological  personage,  the  physician 
Paeon,  who  is  reported  to  have  used  the  plant  in  medicine 
and  to  have  cured  the  god  Pluto  with  it.  Old  fashioned 
folk  call  the  plant,  piny,  perhaps  with  better  authority 
than  we  have  for  calling  it  peony,  for  properly  pro- 
nounced the  generic  name  is  Pi-o-ne-a,  easily  shortened 
to  piny.  The  larkspur  genus  Dclphiiiimn  is  named  for 
a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  flowers  to  the  classic  fig- 
ure of  the  dolphin  (Dclpin). 

Anemone  is  usually  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  anemos.  meaning  the  wind,  but  the  latest  editions 
of  Gray's  Manual  say  it  is  a  corruption  of  na-nian  the 
Semitic  name  for  Adonis  "from  whose  blood  the  crim- 
son-flowered Anemone  of  the  ancients  is  said  to  have 
sprung."  Our  first  derivation  seems  to  be  more  in  favor 
lor  it  has  given  the  vernacular  name  of  windflower  to 
several  species.  Wood's  "Class-book  of  Botany"  says 
that  these  plants  were  called  anemones  because  many 
species  love  windy  places.  Whatever  the  derivation,  it 
mav  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  accent  should  be 
])laced  on  the  third  syllable  making  the  word  sound 
exactly  like  .Annie  Mon}-.  Thus  far  this  has  been 
overlooked  by  those  sticklers  for  the  new  way  of 
jircnouncing  Arbutus  and  Gladiolus.  Ancmonclla, 
the  generic  name  for  the  true  anemone,  is  a  diminutive 
of  Aiieuioiie. 

The  authorities  also  fail  to  agree  as  to  the  deri\ation 
of  Clematis.  Wood  says  it  is  from  the  Greek  klenia  a 
vine  or  tendril ;  Gray  says  it  is  a  name  given  by  Dioscori- 
des  to  a  climbing  plant  with  long  and  lithe  branches.  As 
to  .idonis,  Wood  says  "Feigned  to  have  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Adonis  when  wounded  by  the  boar"  but  Gray 
opines  that  "Adonis  was  a  favorite  oi'  ^'enus  and  after 
death  was  changed  to  this  flower." 

The  globe  flower  genus,  TroUius.  is  another  lioiie  of 
contention,  .'\ccording  to  Wood  it  is  derived  from  Trol- 
len  meaning  golden.  Britton's  Manual  derives  it  from 
Trol.  round.  Webster's  Dictionary  says  it  is  from  Torolyn, 
the  Hungarian  name  for  the  plant,  and  Gray  explains  it 
as  irnm  Trollhluine,  the  German  common  name.  Troll, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  German  name  for  a 
mischievous  dwarf  or  fairy.  Perhaps  the  flower  is 
named  for  the  troll !  .Vnybody  is  at  liberty  to  adopt 
whichever  derivation  seems  to  him  most  correct  or  to 
make  one  of  his  own.  In  any  event,  one  can  hardly  look 
for  accuracy  in  lesser  writers  when  the  authorities  dift'er 
so  markedly. 

Dioscorides  is  responsible  for  the  generic  name  Tlialic- 
Iruin  apjilied  to  the  meadow  rue.  which  Wood  says  nieans 
"to  be  green."     Hcllehonis.  usually  regarded  as  of  un- 
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known  derivation,  is  said  by  the  same  author  to  come 
from  two  Greek  words  which  mean  "the  food  that  causes 
death."  The  genus  is  well  known  to  be  poisonous.  Aqui- 
legia  is  derived  from  Aquila,  the  eagle,  in  allusion  to  the 
spurs  which  suggest  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey.  Aconi- 
tum  is  reported  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  Akoniton, 
meaning  without  dust,  because  the  plants  grow  in  rocky 
places,  while  Hydrastis  is  assumed  to  come  from  the 
Greek  word  for  water,  though  the  translation  does  not  go 
imchallenged. 

The  other  genera  of  tlie  Raiiiniciilaccac  are  somewhat 
more  easily  interpreted.  Actaca  is  the  ancient  name  for 
the  elder  whose  leaves  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  said 
to  resemble.  Cumicifuga  is  from  the  Latin  cimcx,  a 
bug,  and  fugare  to  drive  away,  accounting  for  the  common 
name  of  bugbane.  .Zanthorhisa  is  the  descriptive  Greek 
for  yellow  root,  and  NigcUa  is  the  diminutive  of  nigcr, 
meaning  black.  Coptis  means  to  cut,  in  allusion  to  the 
divided  leaves.  Caltha,  according  to  Wood,  is  from  the 
Greek  for  goblet,  the  flowers  being  like  golden  cups. 
Gray  says  it  was  the  ancient  Latin  name  for  the  common 
marigold  which,  however,  does  not  necessarily  invali- 
date the  original  derivation.  Myosurus  is,  in  Latin  as  it 
is  in  English,  mousetail,  being  so  called  because  the  car- 
pels are  attached  to  a  long  slender  axis.  Troutvetteria  is 
named  for  E.  R.  von  Trautvetter.  Gray  says  "an  able 
Russian  botanist"  but  Wood  says  "German"  and  the 
name  looks  it.  Hepatica  refers  to  the  liver  in  the  original 
Greek  because  of  its  leaves  which  are  supposed  to  be 
shaped  like  the  liver,  and  ErantJiis,  or  the  winter  aconite, 
means  spring  flower.  Isopyruui  is  the  ancient  name  for 
some  species  of  fumitory. 

The  number  of  vernacular  names  bestowed  upon  a 
given  species  depends  in  part  upon  its  abundance,  in  part 
upon  its  conspicuousness,  and  in  part  upon  its  usefulness. 
Some  may  have  as  many  as  twenty  common  names  and 
others  lack  a  single  one.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
best  known  common  names  are  nearly  always  generic : 
that  is,  they  are  applied  to  a  number  of  species,  instead  of 
one,  with,  or  without,  qualifying  adjectives.  This  is  the 
case  with  Ranunculus  where  buttercup  and  crowfoot  are 
common  designations  even  when  the  flowers  show  no 
hint  of  butter  color  and  the  roundish  and  often  undivided 
leaves  could  scarcely  be  likened  to  a  crow's  foot.  Sucli 
adjectives  as  ditch,  water,  mountain,  tall,  dwarf,  early, 
and  the  like  are  self-explanatory  as  in  the  case  of  the 
specific  names ;  in  fact,  they  are  very  frequently  literal 
translations  of  such  names. 

The  names  of  obscure  derivation  are  the  ones  of  most 
interest.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word  "knops"  in  such 
terms  as  golden  knops  applied  to  several  species  of  Ranun- 
culus. This  is  archaic  English  for  a  flower-head  and  in 
all  probability  goes  back  to  the  Teutonic  knopf  or  its 
equivalent,  meaning  a  head,  bud,  or  button.  Spearwort,  a 
generic  term  for  several  small  species  of  Ranunculus ,  is 
derived  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  meaning  a  spire  or 
shoot  just  as  we  still  say  a  "spear"  of  grass.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  spears  used'  in  combat  were  similar  though 
larger  spears. 

The  three  common  species  of  Ranunculus,  R.  acris,  R. 
bulbosus.  and  R.  rcpcns,  naturally  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  common  natnes.  They  might  also  be  said  to  be 
joint  owners  of  a  number  of  names  referring  to  their 
color,  as  yellow  gowan,  horse  gold,  gold  balls,  gold  cups, 
gold  weed,  butter  rose,  butter  cress,  butter  daisy,  butter 
flower  in  addition  to  buttercup.  Several  of  these  terms 
may  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  other  species  of 
the  genus.  The  word  gowan  is  now  used  in  Scotland  to 
indicate  the  daisy,  but  it  once  meant  any  kind  of  a  flower 
or  bud.  When  F.urns  wrote  of  "gowans  fine,"  he  doubt- 
less   meant    wildflowers    in    general,      r.uttcr    daisy    is   a 


different  rendering  of  yellow  gowan.  The  word  rose  is 
another  term  that  once  had  a  less  restricted  meaning 
than  we  allow  it  at  present,  as  witness  rock  rose,  Christ- 
mas rose,  rose  moss  and  rose  of  Jericho.  Butter  rose  is 
simply  a  butter  colored  flower.  In  horse  gold,  the  word 
horse  implies  coarse,  common,  or  spurious.  It  is  often 
thus  employed  in  flower  names,  as  horse-mint,  and  horse- 
radish. 

The  names  blister  flower,  blister  wort,  blister  plant  and 
biting  crowfoot  are  applied  to  several  species  noted  for 
their  acrid  and  biting  juice,  especially  R.  sceleratus,  R. 
bulbosus  and  R.  acris.  The  name  of  St.  Anthony's  tur- 
nip, applied  to  R.  bulbosus,  probably  has  the  same  sug- 
gestion. The  Inflbous  base  of  the  stem  is  not  unlike  a 
turnip  in  shape,  and  St.  Anthony  is  the  saint  above  all 
others  for  which  hot  and  blistering  things  might  prop- 
erly be  named.  This  species  is  also  called  St.  Anthony's 
rape.  Ranunculus  sceleratus  is  called  water  celery  and 
celery  leaved  crowfoot,  but  in  reference  to  its  leaves  and 
not  as  a  translation  of  the  specific  name.  The  worthless 
|)roperties  of  this  species  have  earned  for  it  the  name 
of  cursed  crowfoot,  but  it  is  apparently  not  the  only 
species  ctirsed  for  R.  arz'cnsis  bears  the  names  of  hell 
weed  and  devil's  claws.  To  this  species  also  belong 
starve  acre  and  hunger  weed.  The  plant  is  said  to  re- 
ceive the  last  two  appellations  because  when  it  is  present 
in  the  field  the  crop  will  be  short  and  the  owner  brought 
to  want.  Devil's  claws  quite  likely  refers  to  the  way 
the  plant  lays  hold  on  the  field  rather  than  to  any  par- 
ticular thought  of  the  devil.  R.  repens  is  called  ram's 
claws  though  no  ram  we  have  ever  seen  had  claws.  Pos- 
sibly the  name  is  derived  from  the  Icelandic  ranir,  mean- 
ing strong,  in  allusion  to  the  way  the  species  grasps  the 
soil.  Sitfast  is  another  name  applied  to  this  plant  whose 
hold  on  the  soil  makes  it  especially  applicable. 

Ranunculus  ficaria  is  called  figwort  from  the  fig-like 
shape  of  its  roots.  It  also  bears  the  name  of  lesser  cel- 
andine, the  true  celandine  being  a  yellow-flowered  plant 
of  the  poppy  family.  Another  of  its  names,  crain,  is  un- 
meaning enough  until  we  discover  that  crain  or  cran  is  an 
ancient  name  for  marsh,  hence  cranberry  and  perhaps 
crane,  a  storklike  bird.  Ranunculus  trichophylluj,  owing 
to  its  much  divided  leaves  is  known  as  water  milfoil.  The 
true  milfoil  is  usually  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  yarrow 
genus  (Achillea) .  Double  forms  of  R.  acris  are  some- 
times known  as  bachelors'  buttons,  as  are  many  other 
buttonlike  flowers.  Finally,  cuckoo-buds  applied  to  some 
species  of  Rainniciilu.\'  finds  authority  in  .Shakespeare 
where 

"Cuckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue 
Do    paint    the   meadow    with    delight.'' 
— Rr/'rnduct'd  by  ficntiis.vioii  front   The  .hin-rican  Bolanisl. 


THE    GLORY    OF   A   NATION. 

The  true  glory  of  a  nation  is  an  intelligent,  honest,  in- 
dustrious people.  The  civilization  of  a  people  depends 
on  their  individual  character,  and  a  constitution  which 
is  not  an  outgrowth  of  this  character  is  not  worth  the 
parchment  on  which  it  is  written.  You  look  in  vain  in 
the  past  for  a  single  instance  where  the  people  have  pre- 
served their  liberties  after  their  individual  character 
was  lost. — E.  P.  Whipple. 

^'iiiuiiiiniiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;^ 

I  ADVANCE     IN     SUBSCRIPTION     RATE.  | 

i  With   the   January    1920    number,   the   subscription    rate  i 

I  of    the    Gardeners'     Chronicle    has     been    advanced     to  i 

g  $2.00   a   year.  g 

g  Present    subscribers    wishing     to     renew    subscriptions  1 

f  from   date  of  expiration   may   do   so   at  the  old   rate   up  g 

I  to    February   first.  § 

"ii'iL'iiiiiiiniii I iiiiiiiiimiiniiiiimii i iiiniiiiiiiiiiiii iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin iiiiiiiiiiiiiifliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 
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Why  Fruit  Trees  Do  Not  Bear 


ONE  of  the  most  trying  and  disapponiting  experi- 
ences for  a  fruit  grower,  is  to  have  his  orchard 
reach  an  age  when  he  expects  a  crop,  only  to  find 
that  it  does  not  produce.  As  chief  of  the  division  of 
horticulture  at  the  Oregon  Agricuhural  College  one  of 
the  most  common  letters  that  I  received  from  growers 
was,  "^Vhy  don't  my  trees  bear?" 

To  answer  this  question,  we  can  to  advantage,  divide 
the  trees  into  two  classes.  First,  trees  which  do  not 
bloom;  second,  trees  which  bloom  but  do  not  set  fruit. 
The  first  class  is  influenced  by  many  factors,  such  as  var- 
iety and  vigor.  Many  a  grower  has  expected  trees  to 
bear  at  an  age  when  they  naturally  could  not  be  expected 
to  bear.  Some  varieties  will  begin  bearing  at  five  years 
of  age.  But  on  the  other  hand,  some  varieties  will  not 
bear  crops  until  they  are  seven  years  of  age,  and  in  some 
cases  much  older. 

I  have  known  Northern  Spy  and  Yellow  Newtown  or- 
chards to  be  unproductive  until  they  were  twelve  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  but  under  such  circumstances,  I  might 
add,  wrong  orchard  practices  had  frequently  been  re- 
sorted to.  The  vigor  of  the  tree  determines  the  produc- 
tion of  blossoms. 

The  heavy  pruning  and  intensive  tillage  •  desirable  for 
trees  from  one  to  five  years  of  age,  is  undesirable  for  a 
tree  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  if  the  practices  are 
continued  may  keep  some  varieties  of  fruit  from  bearing 
crops  until  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age.  With  trees  from 
five  to  ten  years  of  age  in  normal  vigor,  less  tillage  and 
irrigation,  not  very  much  cutting  back  but  more  of  a  thin- 
ning out  process  in  the  pruning,  will  encourage  trees  to 
come  into  bearing. 

It  is  to  the  second  group  of  trees,  namely  those  which 
bloom  but  do  not  set  fruit,  that  we  need  perhaps  to  give 
the  greatest  attention.  For  though  one  may  be  disap- 
pointed if  trees  do  not  bloom,  the  disappointment  becomes 
even  greater  if  the  trees  bloom,  yet  fail  to  produce. 

There  are  many  factors  to  be  considered  in  answering 
the  question  why  some  trees  will  bloom  and  yet  fail  to 
l)roduce  fruit.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  greatest  fac- 
tors for  us  to  consider,  and  Jack  Frost  takes  an  annual 
toll  from  many  trees.  Not  perhaps  so  much  the  actual 
freezing  of  the  tissues,  but  the  rapid  thawing  of  frozen 
tissues  is  responsible  for  the  huge  loss  in  the  early 
spring.  Where  orchards  are  not  exposed  to  the  direct 
sunlight  early  in  the  morning,  or  where  a  bank  of  fog  or 
cloud  drives  in,  we  often  notice  that  the  damage  is  little 
or  nothing. 

There  is  a  relation  between  the  vigor  of  the  trees  and 
the  amount  of  frost  damage  experienced.  Between  the 
condition  of  vegetation  and  effect  of  low  temperatures. 

The  degree  of  development  of  the  vegetation  in  the 
spring  at  time  of  frost,  and  its  relation  to  resulting  dam- 
age is  a  very  interesting  one.  For  a  number  of  years,  I 
have  observed  that  trees  which  are  just  starting  to  grow. 
or  trees  which  have  reached  the  blooming  or  setting  pe- 
riod suffered  less  from  frost  damage  than  trees  which 
are  half  way  between  in  their  development. 

LTnder  the  heading  of  climate,  we  must  consider  cold 
weather  during  the  lilooming  period.  There  may  not  be 
frosts,  but  the  temperature  is  so  cold  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  that  insects  and  especially  bees  will  not  fly.  When 
the  temperatures  are  around  50°  or  less,  very  few  bees 


work,  and  T  ha^ 


■nown  seasons  when  we  experi- 


enced practically  no  killing  frost,  but  a  protracted  cold 
raw  spell.  Such  a  sjjring  is  generally  followed  by  a  very 
lieht  set  of  fruit. 


Lold  rains  and  driving  storms  in  the  spring  wash  out 
tlic  pollen  and  prevent  the  work  of  insects.  In  fact,  high 
winds  interfere  wit;>  ihe  pollination  of  tree  fruits  if  they 
are  insect  pollinated.  The  walnut  and  filbert  on  the  other 
hand,  are  pollinated  by  wind,  and  a  certain  circulation  of 
air  might  be  an  advantage  in  such  cases. 

Diseases  such  as  scab  on  apples  and  pears,  and  brown 
rot  on  the  cherry  and  prune,  will  often  destroy  all  the 
blossoms.  Trees  which  have  been  severely  winter  injured 
are  often  so  devitalized  that  they  seem  to  lack  vigor  and 
strength  to  develop  blossoms. 

The  busy  bee  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  pol-- 
lination  of  our  tree  fruits.  Fruit  districts  need  more  and 
more  of  these  valuable  insects. 

The  vigor  of  the  trees  is  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in 
the  setting  of  fruit.  When  trees  come  into  bloom  for  the 
first  time,  they  will  often  produce  a  profuse  blossoming. 
Init  give  a  very  poor  set.  The  d'Anjou  pear  is  one  of  the 
best  examples.  This  tree  is  often  white  with  blossoms  by 
the  seventh  year,  but  it  is  often  very  unfruitful. 

As  this  variety  becomes  older,  it  seems  to  gradually 
overcome  this  condition  and  begins  to  set  better.  Un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  young  orchards  which  bloom 
heavily  but  set  poorly  are  somewhat  too  vigorous  to 
bring  about  the  best  setting  of  fruit. 

In  our  older  districts  however,  of  the  northwest,  with 
pear,  apple  or  prune  orchards,  the  lack  of  vigor  is  respon- 
sible for  the  poor  set.  Leaving  too  much  weak  and  de- 
vitalized wood  in  the  trees,  the  lack  of  thorough  tillage, 
arid  above  all  the  lack  of  keeping  the  soil  supplied  with 
nitrogen  is  the  biggest  factor  in  the  failure  to  set  fruit. 

In  speaking  of  pollination,  there  are  certain  terms  which 
we  use  that  we  should  all  understand.  The  word  "fruit- 
ful" means  the  variety  has  ability  to  produce  fruit.  This 
fruit  may  or  may  not  have  seeds.  "Barrenness"  means 
the  variety  will  not  produce  seeds  which  v.-ill  germinate. 
'T^'ertility"  that  the  variety  will  produce  seeds  which  will 
germinate,  and  "sterility"  that  the  variety  will  not  pro- 
duce seeds  which  will  germinate. 

Now  while  a  variety  may  be  fruitful,  or  even  fertile, 
when  planted  by  itself,  still  nature  seems  to  favor  the 
crossing  of  fruits,  and  where  two  or  more  varieties  are 
planted  together,  there  is  not  much  danger  but  what  a 
good  crop  will  be  secured. 

However,  there  are  several  glaring  exce])tions.  For 
exainple  the  Spitzenburg  apple  is  almost  sterile,  and  the 
AMnesap  produces  no  pollen.  So  that  a  combination  like 
that  would  be  bad. 

The  question  is  often  asked  how  does  pollen  affect  the 
fruit  ?  It  seems  to  affect  the  size,  making  the  fruit 
larger,  it  gives  more  specimens  to  the  tree  and  often 
makes  them  heavier  and  firmer.  There  is  a  seeming  cor- 
relation between  size  and  weight  and  number  of  seeds. 
Heavy  apples  have  plenty  of  good  seeds. 

Again  the  quality,  and  firmness,  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  seeds,  is  greatly  improved. 

Color  is  probably  not  affected  directly,  for  if  there  is 
any  effect  of  pollination  on  color,  it  would  be  indirect  ow- 
ing to  change  in  size  of  specimens.  A  close  checking  on 
this  subject  over  a  good  many  years,  causes  us  to  con- 
clude that  color  is  not  generally  aft'ected  by  pollination. 

The  bright  bands  of  red  on  yellow  apples,  or  the  dif- 
ferent colored  bands  of  red  on  certain  apples  which  run 
from  the  stem  to  the  calyx  have  been  attributed  as  a 
result  of  pollination  but  a  close  study  will  show  that  this 
is  really  a  bud  variation  character  and  not  a  pollination 
character. — C.  I.  Lewis,  in  American  Fruit  Grower. 
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Descriptive  List  of  Hardy  and  Semi-Hardy  Primulas 


HENRY  J.  MOORE 


LITTLE,  if  any,  systematic  experimenting  has  been 
done  with  the  hardy  and  semi-hardy  species  and 
varieties  of  the  Primula  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Perhaps  this  is  on  account  of  the  supposition 
that  few  of  them  are  hardy  enough  to  withstand  tlie  rigor- 
ous winters.  \'ery  few  are  entire!}'  hardy  as  (hsclosed 
by  the  test  of  the  following  kinds,  all  of  which  have  been 
grown  for  at  least  two  seasons  in  the  Queen  \'ictoria 
Park,  at  Niagara  Falls.  Many  beautiful  kinds,  however, 
are  with  a  little  protection  so  hardy  that  they  survive  the 
winters  jiractically  unharmed,  and  in  Spring  furnish  a 
displav  which  well  repays  for  any  labor  devoted  to  their 
culture. 

Generally  speaking  the  plants  in  the  following  list 
merit  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  spring 
gardening.  As  botanical  descriptions  would  be  of  little 
use  to  horticulturists,  the  subjects  are  described  almost 
purely  from  a  horticultural  standpoint. 

1.  Friiiiiila  auricula  varieties  (The  Auricula). — There  are 
many  beautiful  varieties  of  P.  auricula,  some  of  them  almost 
hardy.  They  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  some  dis- 
tinctive flower  character,  the  principal  being  the  grey  edged, 
white  edged,  green  edged,  selfs  and  .\lpines.  In  these  classes 
the  varieties  are  named  and  standardized.  Many  of  the  plants 
survive  our  winters  with  a  protectioii  of  leaves  or  litter,  and 
are  unique  for  the  herbaceous  border.  If  potted  in  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  rotted  cow  manure  and  coarse 
sand,  with  a  little  broken  charcoal,  and  wintered  in  protected 
cold  frames,  the  plants  make  splendid  flowering  subjects  for 
the  cool  greenhouse  during  Spring. 

2.  Primula  cortusoidcs. — The  deep  rose  colored  flowers  of  this 
species  are  borne  well  above  the  foliage  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
inches.  The  leaf  stalks  and  undersides  of  the  leaves  are  hairy. 
Several  flowering  stems  are  produced  at  the  same  time.  The 
plant  is  an  excellent  and  graceful  subject  for  semi-shady  nooks 
in  the  border  where  it  requires  a  light  sandy  soil  with  plenty 
of  humus.  It  is  hardy  with  slight  protection.  The  flowering 
period  is  from  May  IS  till  July. 

3.  Primula  cortusoidcs,  var.  Sicboldii. — The  varieties  which 
have  originated  from  P.  cortusoidcs  are  most  beautiful  subjects 
for  the  shady  border.  They  are  hardy  and  require  protection 
only  in  zero  temperatures.  A  fairly  moist  light  soil  is  necessary 
to  their  welfare.  Their  flowering  period  is  approximately  May 
20  until  June  30.  The  variety  Sicboldii  and  its  hybrids  should 
be  grown  in  every  garden. 

Queen  of  Roses,  a  plant  with  deep  rose  pink  flowers,  um- 
bellate, about  nine  flowers  to  the  stem,  which  reaches  a  height 
of  twelve  inches,  several  stems  being  produced.  The  foliage  is 
of  a  medium  green. 

Maiden's  Blush — The  flowers  are  white  suft'used  with  rose,  and 
twelve   inches   high. 

Sirius — The  large  white  flowers  of  this  variety  are  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  'diameter  (as  are  the  two  fore- 
mentioned  ones).  The  foliage  is  of  a  light  green.  Cortusoidcs 
and  its  varieties  are  all   excellent   for  pot  culture. 

4.  Primula  capitata. — A  plant  with  flowers  of  a  deep  violet 
blue,  arranged  densely  in  globular  heads,  which  attain  a  height 
of  about  nine  inches.  The  flowering  stems  arc  covered  with  a 
white  powder.  The  leaves  are  wrinkled  and  toothed,  and  arc 
powdered  on  the  under  side.  The  flowering  season  is  from  May 
till  July.  .\  semi-shady,  fairly  dry  position  is  necessary.  The 
plant  is  liettcr  adapted  to  the  rock  garden  than  elsewhere,  where 
it  must  be  protected  during  winter.  If  grown  in  a  cold  frame 
and  flowered  in  a  cool  greenliouse,  it  makes  a  charming  poi 
plant.    The  flowers  muf:  i,^  ihr.ded  from  the  sun. 

5.  Primula  doiliculata  rosea. — This  beautiful  variety  shoulil 
be  generally  grown.  The  flowers  are  rose  purple  with  a  yellow 
€ye.  The  inflorescences  which  sometimes  contain  more  than  fifty 
flowers  are  dense  and  globular,  and  are  in  flower  from  ."Vpril 
13th  till  May  26th.  The  plants  are  excellent  for  planting  during 
Fall  in  beds  or  borders,  where  Spring  flowers  are  required.  If 
planted  nine  inches  apart,  the  bed  will  be  as  distinctive  as  a  bed 
of   Hvacinths,   which   at   a   short   distance   the   flowers   resemble. 


The  plants  may  be  substituted  for  bulbs  or  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them.  A  soil  containing  much  leaf  soil  is  excellent 
for  their  culture.  The  leaves  arc  hairy,  are  covered  with  a  white 
powder,  and  are  coarsely  wrinkled  and  toothed.  The  flowering 
stems  attain  a  height  of  nine  to  twelve  inches. 

6.  Primula  drnticulata  alba. — A  white  flowered  form  of  the 
above  similar  in  all  respects  except  in  color  of  flowers,  and  of 
leaves  which  are  a  paler  green.  The  plants  may  be  used  to 
furnish  a  bed  of  white  flowers  for  Spring  flowering  or  be  mi.xcd 
with   the   variety  rosea. 

7.  Primula  dciiticnlata  cashmcriana. — This  variety  requires 
somewhat  different  cultural  treatment  than  the  two  foremcntioned 
ones.  It  should  he  planted  in  a  light  soil  in  a  somewhat  raised 
position,  so  that  its  crowns  will  be  well  above  water  which  in 
spring  may  collect,  otherwise  they  will  rot.  A  moderately  sunny 
position  is  necessary.  The  plant  flowers  from  April  18th  until 
May  20th.  The  flowers  are  light  purple  with  a  yellow  eye,  and 
about  twelve  inches  high.  The  undersides  of  the  leaves  are 
covered  with  a  beautiful  golden  colored  dust.  The  inflorescence 
is  an  umbel  similar  to  the  other  varieties.  Not  being  entirely 
hardy  a  protection  of  litter  must  during  winter  be  afforded. 

8.  Primula  clatter  (The  Oxlip). — This  perfectly  hardy  plant 
is  a  cross  between  the  English  Primrose,  P.  7'ulgaris,  and  the 
Cowslip,  P.  officinalis.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow  and  are 
horizontal  or  drooping  on  their  stems.  They  are  at  their  best 
from  April  15th  until  May  15th.  They  reach  a  height  of  nine  to 
twelve  inches.  The  petioles  of  the  leaves  are  somewhat  winged. 
The  plants  are  very  useful  for  planting  out  in  beds  or  borders 
during  autumn  for  spring  flowering.  It  is  best  to  afford  a  light 
covering  after  planting.  As  a  carpeting  plant  for  beds  of  tall 
bulbous  plants,  it  is  good,  and  should  be  more  generally  used. 
May  be  propagated  by  division,  or  raised  from  seeds. 

9.  Primula  frondosa. — A  little  alpine  species  with  purple 
flowers.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  covered  with  a  white  powder. 
In  height  it  is  only  four  to  six  inches.  It  requires  a  semi-shady 
spot,  with  some  protection  during  winter.  It  flowers  from  May 
4th  till  the  26th.  The  plant  is  especially  adapted  to  the  rock 
garden. 

10.  Primula  japonica  varieties  (Japanese  Primroses). — Plants 
equally  desirable  for  outdoor  or  indoor  culture.  The  following 
varieties  are  all  hardy  and  of  great  value.  They  are  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  genus  for  associating  with  aquatic  plants,  as 
they  are  entirely  at  home  along  the  margins  of  pools  or  streams, 
if  planted  in  positions  where  the  roots  are  above  the  water  line. 
In  a  semi-shad}'  position  in  the  herbaceous  border  where  a  deep, 
rich  and  moist  soil  pertains,  they  flower  splendidly,  and  over  a 
considerable  period,  namely.  May  30th  until  July  15th.  The 
plants  are  easily  raised  if  the  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Rose  Queen. — A  variety  with  handsimie  rose  pink  flowers, 
about  eighteen  inches  high. 

Blush  Beauty. — The  flowers  are  a  delicate  blush  white. 

Splendens. — .-V  plant  with  large  fiery  crimson  flowers.  The  tall- 
est variety,  reaching  a  height  of  twenty-four  inches.  .^  most 
magnificent  hardy  Primula. 

11.  Primula  ofUciiwHs  (The  Cowslip). — .\  hardy  plant.  The 
flowers  of  which  are  pale  yellow,  more  or  less  drooping  from 
their  stems.  The  hei.ght  is  various,  usually  from  nine  to  fifteen 
inches.  This  species  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the  supposed 
pareiUs   of  the   Oxlip. 

12.  I'rimula  pulvcrulcnla. — .A  half  hardy  perrenial,  which  has 
large  handsome  purple  maroon  flowers,  borne  in  tiers  on  long 
stems,  after  the  manner  of  P.  japoiiica.  The  leaves  are  dark 
green,  nine  inches  Icng.  and  are  wrinkled  and  toothed.  The 
species  is  excellent  for  border  positions,  in  sheltered  localities 
where  it  will  probably  survive  with  a  covering  of  litter.  .\s  a 
pot  plant  for  greenhouses  with  intermediate  temperature,  it  is 
excellent  and  its  color  renders  it  valuable.  In  very  cold  localities 
it  is  belter  to  carry  the  plants  over  in  cold  frames,  than  to  sub- 
ject them  to  the  winter  with  chances  of  failure. 

13.  Primula  z-eitchii. — A  new  half  hardy  perennial  species  of 
Chinese  origin.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  purple  color, 
and  are  borne  in  umbels.  The  several  stems  reach  a  height  of 
about  twelve  inches.  It  is  best  to  winter  the  plant  in  frames. 
The  leaves  are  hairy  and  somewhat  palmate  in  shape.  \  greater 
percentage  of  plants  will  germinate  if  the  seeds  are  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe.   The  flowering  period  is  from  May  29lh  till  July  1st. 
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14.  Primula  mdgaris  (Common  Primrose).— A  hardy  well- 
known  perennial  species,  native  of  Great  Britain.  It  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  many  positions.  Splendid  for  naturalizing 
in  the  wild  garden  or  woodland,  for  massing  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  or  in  the  rock  garden.  It  docs  equally  well  in  a  stiff 
loam  as  in  a  light  rich  soil.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds  or  by 
division  of  the  root  slock.  Height  of  the  flowers  about  three 
inches. 

Primula  vulgaris  varieties.— There  are  several  white  and  also 
one  or  two  good  blue  flowered  varieties  of  P.  vulgaris,  which 
go  under  the  garden  name  of  P.  acaulc.  In  regard  to  hardiness, 
uses  and  other  qualities,  they  are  equally  as  desirable  as  the 
species,  and  require  the  same  treatment.  They  tlower  from 
April  19th  till  May  28lh. 

15.  Primula  variabilis  (The  Polyanthus  or  Cluster  Primroses). 
—The  Polyanthus,  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  the  common 
Primrose  (P.  vulgaris)  and  the  Cowslip  (P.  officinalis)  has  many 
splendid  varieties.  They  are  all  hardy  and  useful  for  Spring 
flowering  in  beds  or  borders.  Whether  mixed  or  planted  ni 
separate  colors,  they  are  hard  to  surpass  for  naturalizing  in  the 
wild  garden  or  woodland.  For  the  rock  garden  they  are  excellent, 
and  equally  so  for  pot  culture  in  cold  frames  and  cool  green- 
houses. 

The  following  varieties  are  standard.  In  each  case  the  flowers 
are  umbellate  and  are  held  well  above  the  foliage,  differing  in 
this  respect  from  the  Primrose  proper. 

Munstead  Giant  White.— A  plant  with  large  white  distinctive 
flowers,  and  deep  orange  eyes.  The  flowering  stems  are  very 
strong,  and  about  nine  inches  long.  The  plant  flowers  from 
April  15th  till  May  30th. 

Rose  in  Rose  Yellow.— The  flowers  of  this  charming  variety 
are  of  a  golden  yellow  with  deep  orange  eyes.  Height  aliout  nine 
inches.  This  is  a  vigorous  variety  and  excellent  for  beds  and 
borders. 

Munstead  Giant  Red. — The  large  dark  red  flowers  of  this 
variety  with  their  prominent  orange  eyes  are  very  attractive. 
The  flowering  stems  are  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  A  most 
vigorous  plant,  and  adapted  to  all  the  forcmcntioned  uses.  It 
flowers  from  April  30th  until  June. 

Ruby  Red.— The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  ruby  red  with  eyes 
that  are  alternately  striped  with  orange  and  yellow,  giving  a 
curious  effect.  They  attain  a  height  of  six  to  nine  inches.  The 
flowering  period  is  from  April  28lh  until  June  6th.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  medium  green. 

Barr's  Orange  Yellow. — This  variety  merits  attention  not  only 
on  account  of  its  attractive  flowers  which  are  orange  yellow 
with  deeper  orange  eyes,  but  for  the  reason  it  will  bear  twenty 
or  more  flowers  to  the  nmhel.  It  is  one  of  the  best.  Its  height 
is  from  nine  to  twelve  inches.  The  flowering  period  is  from 
May  2nd  until  June.    The  leaves  are  of  a  medium  green. 

Gold  Laced. — The  gold  laced  varieties  are  not  extremely  showy, 
therefore  not  so  useful  as  the  other  varieties.  For  pot  culture 
or  for  exhibition  purposes,  they  are  interesting.  F"or  bedding  or 
naturalizing  they  are  of  secondary  importance.  Their  height  is 
from  six  to  nine  inches. 

WooUer's  White. — The  pure  white  flowers  of  this  variety  have 
the  usual  orange  eye.  The  foliage  is  light  green.  The  flowering 
period  is  during  May  and  June. 

All  the  Polyanthus  varieties  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  Spring,  or  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe.  They  may  also  be 
readily  propagated  by  division  during  early  Fall. 


PRIMULA  MALACOIDES 

BEAUTIFUL  i.s  Primula  inalacoidcs,  the  halt  hardy 
or  cool  greenhouse  .species.  Its  deHcate  pale  mauve 
or  lilac  flowers,  which  are  delightfully  perfumed, 
are  borne  tier  upon  tier  on  long  scapes,  the  flowers  com- 
prising each  tier,  with  their  long  pedicils  being  whorled 
or  verticillately  arranged  along  the  flowering  axis,  form- 
ing inflorescences  which  stand  well  up  above  the  foliage, 
the  deep  green  of  which  brings  out  in  bold  relief  and 
enhances,  if  this  were  possible  their  delicate  tints.  The 
plant  is  very  floriferous.  It  is,  however,  the  combination 
of  foliage  and  flowers  so  harmoniously  blended  which 
affords  the  charm  and  distinctiveness  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  member  of  the  genus. 

For  greenhouse  cttlture,  and  when  in  flower  for  the 
dwelling  house  or  for  any  decorative  scheme  pertaining 
thereto,  such  as  grouping  with  ornamental  flowering 
plants  or  ferns,  or  for  table  decoration,  it  is  eiiually  desira- 


ble.    The  duration  of  its  flowering  period  is  long,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  perpetual. 

Primula  malacoides  alba,  a  white  variety,  is  with  the 
exception  of  color  identical  with  the  type,  and  may  be 
used  as  a  companion  to  the  species  in  any  decorative 
scheme,  while  both  of  these  are  excellent  companions  to 
the  old  Primula  stcHata  varieties  so  well  known  to  florists. 
It  would  appear  that  these  lovely  primulas  will,  for  a  time 
at  least,  supersede  many  of  the  older  kinds.  Primula 
malacoides  and  its  variety  alba  lay  claim  to  a  distinction 
enjoved  by  few  primulas,  if  any.  in  that  they  are  equally 
as  desirable  for  fillitig  baskets  as  for  pot  culture.  This 
statement  may  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  seen  the 
plants  when  commencing  to  flower,  as  the  inflorescences 
grow  quite  vertically  an4  are  closely  bunched ;  ere  long, 
however,  they  fall  gracefially  downward  in  light  feathery 
sprays  forming  a  perfect  fountain  of  bloom,  throtigh 
which  the  green  of  the  leaves  is  interspersed  in  attractive 
combination. 

frimiila  uialacuidcs  may  be  increased  by  seeds  or  by 
division  of  the  root  stock.  In  regard  to  culture,  no  factor 
should  discourage  or  deter  any  grower.  No  greenhouse 
primula  is  easier  to  grow.  Soil  and  general  requirements 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  suited  to  the  Chinese 
primula,  P.  sinensis,  and  to  P.  stcllata..  A  fairly  light  soil 
composed  of  fibrous  loani  one-third,  leaf  mold  and  sand 
two-thirds,  screened  through  a  one-inch  screen  will  for 
potting  purposes  suffice.  A  small  quantity  of  bone  meal 
should  be  added  to  the  compost. 

When  sowing  the  seed,  the  surface  layer  of  soil  in  the 
seed  pan  shotild  be  screened  very  finely.  As  the  seed 
is  small  it  should  be  covered  very  lightly,  not  more  than 
its  own  depth  in  any  case.  Sow  during  February,  March 
or  April,  place  the  pans  in  a  temperature  of  55  to  65 
degrees,  and  shade  from  bright  light  until  germination 
takes  place ;  as  soon  as  growth  is  noticed  remove  the 
shading  material,  and  when  the  seedlings  crowd  each 
other,  transfer  singly  to  boxes  filled  with  light  soil.  When 
sufficiently  large  transplant  into  two-inch  pots  allowing 
the  plants  to  remain  until  well  established,  then  repot  into 
fours. 

When  sufficient  roots  have  been  formed  to  justify  the 
procedure  apply  Clay's  fertilizer,  one  ounce  to  two  gal- 
lons of  water  once  weekly,  remove  the  plants  to  a  shaded 
cold  frame  or  to  a  cool  shaded  part  of  the  greenhouse, 
afiford  plenty  of  air,  and  spray  the  foliage  daily  in  hot 
weather,  not,  however,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Early  in  October  take  the  plants  from  the  frame  and 
repot  into  six  or  seven-inch  pots,  in  which  they  should 
flower.  As  soon  as  established  in  these  continue  to  afiford 
liquid  manure  as  advised,  until  the  plants  are  in  full 
flower.  After  flowering  discard  the  old  plants,  with  the 
e.xception  of  a  few  which  may  be  experimented  with 
as  specimens  for  another  year,  or  for  propagation  by 
division. 

When  utilized  for  filling  wire  baskets  a  single  plant 
will  adecpiately  furnish  one  of  ordinary  size.  The  bas- 
kets may  be  filled  ere  the  flowering  stage  is  reached.  It 
is  likewise  advisable  to  fill  them  with  plants  when  in  ftill 
flower,  as  whatever  the  method  employed  the  result  will 
be  the  same. — Exchange. 


\\  h_v  not  plant  nut-bearing  trees  ?  Surely  a  beech  tree 
gives  as  much  shade  as  an  oak,  and  a  walnut  as  a  maple. 
Why  not  nut-bearing  trees  as  the  final  choice^ 

Horticulture  promotes  health,  furnishes  appetizing 
and  invigorating  food,  is  a  most  delightful  means  of 
recreation,  cultivates  a  refined  taste,  indtices  a  spirit  of 
cheerfulness,  and  awakens  a  sympathy  with  nature  and 
a  love  for  all  the  Creator's  works. 
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An  English  Cottage  Garden 


A^rOXG  the  many  i)icuires  afforded  by  the  English 
country-side,  few  can  Ije  found  more  charmint;  than 
the  Httle  peeps  of  harmonious  coloring  and  form 
oftentimes  met  with  in  sequestered  villages,  where 
Roses  climb  at  will  beneath  the  o\-erhanging  thatched 
eaves,  clambering  up  to  the  chimne}-  and  garlanding 
it  with  a  wealth  of  blossom.  As  one  walks  up  the  wind- 
ing village  road,  one  notes  how  well  the  walls  are  clothed 
with  climbing  plants.  Here  the  whole  front  of  a  cottage 
is  veiled  in  pink  summer  Roses,  and  not  only  are  these 
siTiall  summer-blooming  kinds  employed,  but  on  manv 
cottage  wall  other  varieties  may  be  noticed.  Reve  d'Or 
is  a  lovely  Rose,  and  is  often  used  on  cottages.  It  is  a 
very  rapid  grower,  and  will  cover  the  side  of  a  house  in 
a  few  years.  When  garlanded  with  its  golden-fawn 
blossoms,  which  cluster  so  thickly  as  to  almost  hide 
the  leafage,  it  is  indeed  a  "Dream  of  Gold."  The  foli- 
age is  also  abundant  and  graceful,  being  distinct  from 
that  of  other  Roses.  Here  and  there  in  the  south-west 
Marechal  Niel  may  sometimes  be  seen  re^"elling  in  the 
sunshine  on  a 
white-washed  wall 
and  bearing  a 
goodly  crop  of 
handsome  deep 
golden-yellow  blos- 
soms, while  climb- 
ing Captain  Giris- 
ty,  Lamarque.  and 
many  others  very 
often  take  the  place 
of  the  more  com- 
monly grown  clus- 
ter Roses.  Here. 
one  side  of  a  cot- 
tage is  wreathed 
with  Jasmine,  a 
mauve  Clematis 
thieading  the  thick 
growth  and  ming- 
ling its  blue  stars 
with  the  white 
clusters  of  the  Jas- 
mine flowers.  Here 
against  a  white- 
washed wall  crim- 
son Hollyhocks 
glow,  here  a  flow- 
ering Myrtle  sur- 
rounds a  lattice 
window,    here    the 

Passion-flower  has  draped  a  gable  with  a  \-fil  of  greenery, 
studded  in  the  summer  with  blue  or  white  flowers,  and 
in  the  chill  autumnal  days  with  innumerable  fruits  of 
golden-orange  that  gleam  like  fairy-lamps  amid  the 
dark  foliage. 

Throughout  most  months  of  the  twelve,  cottage 
gardens  possess  some  feature  of  interest.  In  the 
darkest  days  of  the  year  there  are  the  Christmas  Roses, 
and  tlie  Winter  Jasmine  mingles  its  golden  flowers 
with  the  crimson  !)erries  of  Cotoiicastcr  microphyUa 
over  the  porch.  Then  we  have  the  vivid  scarlet  of 
Pyriis  japonica  against  the  white-washed  house  and  the 
white  mantle  of  the  .Irabis,  often,  in  the  genial  south- 
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All  English   Thatched  Roof  Cottaiic  Covered  With 
the  Atlraelive  Cottage  Carden  in  the 


west,  in  full  beauty  ere  February  has  passed  away, 
clothing  the  rude  stone-retaining  wall  at  the  pathside. 
A  little  later  the  purple  Rock  Cress  {Aubrietia)  takes 
its  place  beside  the  Arahis,  and  the  bright  yellow  of 
Alyssum  saxalile  gleams  by  the  pathway.  By  the  little 
gate  that  leads  to  the  road,  spreading  its  outer  branches 
over  tlie  hedge,  stands  a  great  bush,  almost  a  tree,  of 
Rose  Maiden's  Blush,  thickly  studded  in  the  early 
summer  with  fair,  flesh-pink  blossoms ;  there  the  old 
Cabbage  Roses  flower  profusely  and  load  the  air  with 
the  sweetest  perfume ;  and  Moss  Roses,  pink  and 
white,  forgotten  in  many  a  garden,  perfect  their  ex- 
quisite buds.  Solanum  jasminoidcs  is  a  common 
climber  on  many  cottages  in  the  south-west,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  a  warm  district  it  is  the  finest  of 
all  flowering  climbers,  since  it  often  starts  into 
bloom  in  the  month  of  April,  increasing  in  beauty 
until  September,  and  often  carrying  flowers  until 
Christmastide. 

The    Wistaria,    with    its    great    drooping,     lavender 

clusters,  is  a  spe- 
cial favorite,  and 
may  often  be  seen 
garlanding  cottage 
walls.  The  author 
of  "The  English 
Mower  Garden" 
never  penned  a 
truer  sentence  than 
\\  hen  he  wrote : 
"Among  the  things 
made  b}'  man  noth- 
ing is  prettier  than 
an  English  cottage 
gaiden."  There  is 
rarely  much  I)are 
earth  in  a  cottage 
garden.  The  size 
of  the  plots  is  too 
smr.ll  to  permit  of 
any  groimd  being 
wasted,  and  thus 
everywhere  the 
Ijiown  earth  is  cov- 
ered with  flowers 
and  foliage,  which 
is  as  it  should  be 
in  all  gardens,  but 
too  rarely  is.  No- 
where do  the 
li)\ely  .Madonna  Lilies  grow  in  such  unsullied  chaste- 
ness  and  gracile  vigor  as  in  cottage  gardens,  though 
apparently  but  Httle  thought  is  given  to  their  cultural 
requirements,  and  one  can  only  surmise  that  the  clue 
t(i  their  unfailing  health  and  beauty  is  to  be  found  in 
Ruskin's  words:  "Flowers  only  rightly  flourish  in  the 
gardens  of  those  who  love  them."  Cottagers  show 
their  taste  in  the  appreciation  of  fragrance,  and  many 
of  their  gardens  are  filled  with  sweet  odors  through 
the  long  summer  twilight.  Great  Lilac-bushes,  with 
their  w-ealth  of  perfumed  flower-spikes,  often  overtop 
the  low,  thatched  eaves,  wliile  by  the  village  road  the 
ycllow-tassellcd  Labiiniitiii  hangs  its  shower  of  gold. — 
(Jardciiing  Illustrated.     (English.) 


/  'iiies  and  Climbers. 
Foreground. 
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JANl'ARY  is  a  busy  niontli  in  the  greenhouse,  there 
are  many  preparations  to  make  for  the  coming  sea- 
son, and  in  some  cases  work  that  was  left  over  from 
last  fall  may  be  taken  up. 

English  daisies,  pansies  and  forget-me-nots,  omitted 
from  fall  sowing,  may  still  be  sown  if  done  at  once,  so  as 
to  have  nice  sized  stock  to  plant  out  in  the  spring. 

Plans  for  next  summer's  bedding  should  be  outlined 
and  an  estimate  made  of  the  number  and  kind  of  plants 
needed,  so  that  propagation  may  begin  at  once.  L)ld 
stock  plants  of  geraniums  should  be  placed  on  a  bench 
in  a  light  position  and  spaced  out  so  that  they  will  give 
a  crop  of  cuttings.  Such  plants  as  fuchsias,  heliotrope, 
stevias,  coleus.  alternanthera,  etc.,  should  be  propa- 
gated forthv\'ith. 

The  new  catalogues  from  the  seedsmen  are  now  com- 
ing in,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  such  seeds 
as  J'iiica  rosea,  and  its  varieties,  sown.  They  need  a 
warm,  sunny  house  to  get  them  to  flowering  size  by  bed- 
ding-out time,  and  would  be  tnore  likely  to  attain  this 
were  they  sown  in  December.  Begonias  of  the  lumi- 
nosa  type,  pentstemons  for  bedding,  aquilegias,  snap- 
dragons, shasta  daisies,  and  many  other  seeds  may  be 
sown  this  month. 

Hardy  phlox  and  larkspurs,  lifted  last  fall  and  win- 
tered in  flats  in  a  cold  frame,  may  be  placed  in  a  carna- 
tion house  temperature,  where  in  a  few  weeks  they  will 
furnish  fine  cuttings. 

Canterbury  bells,  wallflowers  and  coreopsis,  the  last 
named  lifted  from  the  borders  last  fall  may  be  brought 
into  a  cool  house  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  where 
they  will  furnish  a  supply  of  flowers  that  will  be  much 
appreciated  in  the  early  spring  months. 

The  supply  of  flats  for  pricking  off  seedlings  should  be 
gone  over,  and  needed  repairs  made. 

Roses  of  the  rambler  type  intended  for  use  round  the 
Easter  holidays  should  be  brought  in  from  the  cold 
frames  or  pits  where  they  have  wintered,  top-dressed, 
with  good  loam  and  bone  meal  and  placed  in  a  violet 
house  temperature.  As  they,  show  signs  of  swelling  the 
buds  they  may  be  given  more  heat,  and  as  they  continue 
to  advance  still  more  until  they  are  in  a  temperature  of 
■60  degrees  at  night,  which  should  be  the  maximum  if 
strong,  vigorous  plants  free  from  mildew  are  wanted. 

Hydrangeas  may  be  got  under  way  towards  the  middle 
of  the  month.  They  need  about  43  degrees  to  start,  ad- 
vancing by  degrees  to  50  and  then  to  55.  When  needed 
for  house  decorations  almost  all  of  the  French  types,  as 
well  as  the  old  timers,  such  as  Otaksa  and  Dr.  Hogg,  are 
better  for  having  a  week  or  ten  days  of  cool  house  treat- 
ment after  having  flowered  before  being  taken  into  the 
dwelling  house.  Hydrangeas  while  undergoing  forcing 
like  plenty  of  water,  but  one  should  not  overlook  giving 
too  much.  They  soon  show  their  resentment  of  wet  feet 
continuously,  by  yellow  leaves,  which  never  add  anything 
towards  enchancing  the  beauty  of  the  ])lants. 

Giganteum  lilies  will  now  be  from  three  to  four  inches 
high,  and  should  be  kept  growing  steadily  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  60  degrees,  ^^^-ltering  should  be  done  with  care, 
and  the  plants  should  be  fumigated  frequently  to  keep 
-them  clear  of  green  aphis,  which  are  very  partial  to  them. 
Cold  storage  lilies  may  still  be  ]ilanted  for  use  at  the 
"Easter  festival,  as  thcv  can  be  flowered  in  twelve  weeks. 


l)ut  between  now  and  April  4,  which  is  Easter  day  this 
year,  there  is  not  much  time  to  be  lost. 

Some  care  is  necessary  in  handling  cold  storage  lily 
bulbs,  particularly  with  regard  to  watering,  keeping  them 
too  wet  is  apt  to  result  in  premature  top  growth  without 
roots,  which  nnist  inevitably  spell  failure  to  the  plants. 
A  low  tem[3erature  is  not  likely  to  offset  any  careless  wat- 
ering. Keep  the  bulbs  at  the  outset  rather  on  the  dry 
side,  after  the  pots  have  had  one  thorough  watering, 
which  together  with  a  fair  proportion  of  sand  in  the  pot- 
ting soil  will  help  them  get  a  start,  under  the  bench  in  a 
carnation  house  temperature. 

Leeks  and  onions  may  be  sown  in  the  greenhouse  for 
e.xhibition  purposes.  Cabbage,  cauliflower  and  lettuce 
may  be  sown  this  month  to  be  later  transplanted  to  hot- 
beds. 

Rhubarb,  asparagus,  seakale  and  chickory  should  be 
taken  in  for  forcing.  The  last  named  forces  well  under 
a  carnation  house  bench.  Successions  of  each  may  be 
made  to  maintain  a  regular  supply  during  the  early 
S[)ring  months. 

.\  little  time  among  the  palms,  ferns  and  stove  plants 
will  be  profitably  spent,  as  many  of  these  will  as  likely 
as  not  lie  infested  with  either  scale,  mealy  bug  or  red 
spider,  all  more  or  less  numerous.  These  parasites  suck 
the  energy  out  of  the  plants  in  a  very  short  time  unless 
checked.  Many  palms  will  need  topdressing,  or  repot- 
ting, and  when  this  is  done,  given  heat  and  plenty  of 
water,  will  start  out  with  renewed  vigor  and  develop 
into  fine  specimens. 

Those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  green- 
house whereby  they  may  satisfy  their  winter  of  discon- 
tent during  the  cold  days  of  January  will  find  plenty  of 
interest  in  taxing  their  ingenuity  preparing  for  the  sea- 
sen's  flowers  and  vegetables  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  green- 
house space  in  which  to  start  the  plants.  The  average 
dwelling  house  is  more  often  than  not  heated  to  70  de- 
grees, ample  heat  to  start  the  supply  of  seeds  at  home. 
It  lacks  the  humidity  and  freedom  from  draughts  and 
the  direct  sunlight  of  the  greenhouse,  yet  withal  much 
may  be  made  of  home  conditions  for  raising  seedling 
plants.  A  little  study  will  soon  enable  the  more  enthusi- 
astic to  get  together  an  arrangement  which  will  enable 
one  to  start  seeds  in  close  proximity  to  the  stove,  or  radi- 
ators, without  having  the  receptacles  in  which  they  are 
sown  come  in  close  contact  with  the  source  of  heat  so  as 
to  dry  out  the  soil  unduly. 

Covering  the  boxes  or  pots  of  seeds  with  a  pane  of 
glass  will  help  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  from  the 
surface.  Watering  of  the  receptacles  should  be  done  by 
immersing  them  in  a  dish  of  water  so  that  the  water  may 
travel  upwards  through  the  soil  thereby  saturating  the 
whole  body  of  it,  and  also  prevent  washing  out  the  seeds 
as  is  too  often  the  case  when  water  is  applied  from  the 
surface. 

Seedlings  started  in  this  way  may  be  transferred  to  a 
hot  bed  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  and  which 
may  be  heated  by  having  a  cellar  window  open  into  it, 
thus  utilizing  the  heat  from  the  furnace.  One  can  readily 
arrange  this  by  placing  the  frame  against  the  window- 
and  cutting  an  ojiening  in  the  back  to  admit  the  warm 
air  from  the  cellar  window. 


for  January,  1920 
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The  Month's  Work  in  the  Garden  | 
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THE  writer  extends  New  Year's  Greetings  to  readers 
of  the  Chronicle.  May  this  year  bring  with  it 
increased  success,  and  may  the  many  who  have 
hitherto  been  denied  the  pleasures  of  a  garden  find  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  their  asthetic  talents  by 
cultivating  gardens  during  1920. 

All  who  have  made  gardening  their  life  work  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  a  good  start.  They  realize  that 
it  is  not  too  early  during  January  to  lay  their  plans  for 
the  year.  The  importance  of  this  early  start  is  not,  how- 
ever, always  appreciated  by  the  amateur  or  small  grower. 
As  soon  as  the  catalogues  arrive  begin  in  earnest  to  pre- 
pare the  seed  order.  Exercise  careful  thought  in  its 
preparation  that  everything  be  included  to  meet  all  de- 
mands for  the  season,  and  further,  order  from  the  most 
dependable  source.  Our  leading  seedsmen  adopt  every 
conceivable  means  of  preserving  the  productive  power 
of  the  seeds  they  handle  and  it  is  a  matter  of  ordinary 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  garden  lovers  to  patronize  repu- 
table seed  firms  in  preference  to  the  general  monger  who 
displays  his  seed  wares  in  cheap  gaudy  packages.  The 
aim  should  always  be  to  place  an  order  with  a  view  to 
getting  the  best,  for  none  but  seeds  of  high  germinative 
quality  will  produce  sturdy  vigorous  stock,  no  matter 
how  much  care  is  expended  later  in  the  plants'  life. 

We  have  always  advocated  the  annual  testing  of  vari- 
eties listed  as  novelties,  and  yet  to  never  discard  a  variety 
of  proven  worth  until  something  better  really  warrants 
its  displacement :  See  that  the  supply  of  tools,  insecti- 
cides and  other  sundries  is  replete  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment when  anything  in  this  line  is  actually  wanted. 

The  work  of  the  month  in  the  average  garden  must 
be  regulated  largely  according  to  weather  conditions. 
Orchard  pruning  should  be  done  whenever  possible  and 
s])raying  operations  must  take  a  similar  course.  Methods 
of  pruning  are  indeed  variable  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  old  practice  of  wholesale  "heading  in"  is  fast  falling 
into  disrejHite.  The  greater  freedom  of  growth  now 
permitted  by  fruit  growers  not  only  results  in  a  more 
fruitful  tree  in  the  early  stages  but  the  tree  itself  attains 
greater  dimensions  in  a  young  state.  The  .great  aim  in 
pruning  .should  be  to  control  and  maintain  a  projjcr  bal- 
ance of  growth.  Admit  sun  and  air  by  thinning  out  the 
top  growth.  Cut  out  interfering  and  cross  branches  and 
weed  imperfect  wood.  Thus  the  tree  is  rendered  acces- 
sible for  spraying  and  fruit  picking.  If  large  branches 
must  be  removed  smear  the  wounds  with  tar,  or  lead 
l>aint  to  prevent  decay.  In  old  orchards  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  scrape  the  loose  rough  bark  oiif  the  trees  to  eradi- 
cate insect  and  fungoid  pests.  This  of  course  should  be 
done  before  spraying.  However,  in  orchards  which  have 
been  spi^ayed  annually  and  otherwise  given  the  required 
attention,  scraping  becomes  unnecessary.  Young  trees 
sometimes  suffer  injury  by  the  gnawing  of  rabbits.  If 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  likely  to  be  girdled  take  pre- 
ventive measures  by  wrapping  the  lower  portion  with  tar 
paper  or  other  protective  material. 

Spraying  may  be  done  any  time  during  the  winter 
season  except  when  the  weather  is  actually  freezing, 
therefore,  select  a  still  dav  during  a  mild  period  for  doing 
the  work.  Lime  and  sulphur  is  a  popular  and  effective 
spray,  and  the  miscible  oils  are  also  nuich  in  demand. 
If  attempted,  spraying  should  be  done  thoroughly. 


Clear  snow  and  ice  away  from  gutters  on  drives  and 
garden  paths  to  prevent  erosion  during  thaws.  Shake 
newly  fallen  snow  from  specimen  evergreens  to  prevent 
damage,  and  keep  frames  clear  of  snow  unless  the  stock 
IS  in  a  dormant  and  frozen  condition.  Ample  protection 
must  be  given  frames  in  which  lettuce,  endive  and  parsley 
are  growing.  Uncover  the  sash  whenever  weather  per- 
mits and  admit  air.  Remove  decaying  foliage  and  stir 
the  surface  soil  to  keep  it  sweet  and  fresh. 

Commence  the  propagation  of  bedding  stock  as  helio- 
trope, verbena,  alternanthera,  geranium,  pentstemon  and 
any  other  kinds  required  in  quantity.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  of  such  kinds  of  Trachelia  vinca  rosea,  tuberous  be- 
gonias, canna  and  others  of  slow  growth.  These  re- 
quire a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  to  assure  good  .ger- 
mination and  should  be  sown  in  a  light  porous  compost. 
Many  of  the  hardly  perennials  if  sown  in  heat  at  this  time 
will  flower  the  first  season.  Hollyhocks  succeed  well 
treated  in  this  way  particularly  in  gardens  where  rust 
is  troublesome.  In  the  case  of  these  plants  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  a  large  amount  of  growth  must  be  pro- 
duced within  a  short  time  so  that  the  treament  afforded 
them  should  be  generous  throughout. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  lettuce  may  be  sown  in  gen- 
tle heat  for  later  transplanting  in  frames  to  furnish  early 
supplies,  and  now  is  the  time  to  sow  onions  and  leeks  of 
the  exhibition  type.  Tomatoes  never  come  to  the  table 
too  early  in  the  season  and  where  space  can  be  given  a 
few  plants  under  glass  can  be  grown  in  almost  any 
fashion  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  grower.  A  com- 
post of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand  is  suitable  for  seed 
sowing  and  a  temperature  not  lower  than  60°  should 
be  atiforded  if  possible.  .\n  early  variety  of  potatoes  may 
b?  started  in  pots  where  room  can  be  afforded,  although 
it  hardly  pays  to  bother  with  this  crop  under  glass  since 
.Southern  grown  potatoes  find  ready  sale  in  our  Northern 
markets  early  in  the  season.  Grown  in  pots  potatoes  re- 
(|uire  a  light  rich  soil. 

Sharpen  pea  brush  and  ]3oles  for  beans.  Tie  the  brush 
in  bundles  and  put  them  together  in  various  sizes  so  as 
to  have  them  ready  for  tise  at  the  proper  time.  Do 
everything  now  which  might  be  calculated  to  lessen  the 
pressure  of  work  later  on. 

Sui-\'ey  the  home  grounds  to  find  out  what  might  be 
done  to  imjirove  the  winter  cfifect.  Some  .shrubs  are 
especially  beautiful  during  the  winter  with  their  snow 
laden  twigs  hanging  in  graceful  tracery,  and  many  too 
even  at  this  late  date  are  resplendent  with  lingering  red 
berries,  .\mong  the  kinds  suitable  for  massing  along  the 
boundary  line  are  the  Spiraeas,  Red-twigged  Dogwood, 
I')eri)cris,  Rosa  riii;osa,  and  Scarlet  Thorn.  Low  growing 
liardy  evergreens  alwaj'S  give  to  the  foundation  of  build- 
ings a  cheerful  appearance,  and  of  these  there  is  a 
wealth  of  material  upon  which  to  draw.  KaJniia  lati- 
folia,  Rliododciidroii  iiia.viiiia.  .\ndromeda  in  variety, 
Malwnia  aqiiifoliiiiii,  and  Cotoncaster  in  variety.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  there  are  numerous  dwarf  conifers 
as :  Ta.rus  cuspidata,  ftinipcnis  sabina,  Picca  cxcclsa 
piiinila.  Phiiis  montana  Mughiis  and  Rctinospora  filifcra. 
Actual  i)lanting  cannot  be  done  at  this  time,  but  in  this 
as  in  other  matters  be  ready. 
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The  Resting  Period  of  Plants 


XT  O  matter  hnw  successfully  summer  flowering 
■^  ^  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  maj-  have 
been  grown,  or  \\hat  their  appearance  during  summer 
may  be,  this  is  no  criterion  of  the  grower's  ability  to 
grow  them  to  perfection,  unless  he  is  capable  of  doing 
this  every  year.  It  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  success- 
ftilly  store  away  the  bulbs  and  tubers  and  to  care  for 
them  over  winter  than  to  grow  them.  This  may  be 
proven  by  the  large  numbers  that  die  during  the 
winter  resting  period.  Therefore  to  successfully  bring 
them  through  the  winter  is  really  the  criterion  of 
ability  in  the  culture  of  these  subjects. 

Many  forget  that  bulbs  and  tubers  live  during  the 
resting  period  as  during  summer.  The  difference  is 
that  they  are  not  visibly  growing,  though  actually  they 
are.  Even  in  dormancy  certain  essential  changes  take 
place,  the  only  difference  being  that  vitality  is  reduced. 
This  resting  may  be  likened  to  the  sleep  of  a  person. 
Surely  by  no  stretch  of.  the  imagination  can  we  regard 
a  person  in  this  state  as  dead.  Once  the  grower  of 
bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  becomes  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  not  handling  dead,  worthless 
things,  he  will  give  them  proper  living  conditions  even 
during  winter,  when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  rest  or 
"sleep." 

Another  important  thing  we  are  apt  to  forget  is  that 
the  summer  flowering  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted 
plants  we  store  away  during  winter  are  all,  or  nearly 
all,  tender  exotics,  and,  therefore,  not  being  hardy  they 
cannot  stand  the  low  winter  temperatures,  as  clo  our 
native  plants. 

The  two  important  things  then  to  bear  in  mind  are, 
that  bulbs  and  tubers  during  their  winter's  rest  are 
alive,  though  dormant,  and  that  the  reason  we  store 
them  away  is  that  they  are  too  tender  to  withstand  low 
temperatures,  or  that  other  outside  conditions  are  un- 
favorable for  their  preservation  over  winter. 

Bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  vary  greatly  in 
their  requirements  even  during  their  "sleeping"  period. 
They  must  have  a  certain  temperature,  a  certain  con- 
dition of  atmospheric  humidity,  and  in  some  cases  a 
certain  condition  of  the  soil  or  other  medium  in  which 
o{  necessity  they  must  be  stored.  It  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  throw  the  subjects  into  a  box  or  shed. 

A  certain  temperature  is  necessary  for  all  plants  to 
live.  Tropical  or  sub-tropical  plants  require  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  during  their  growing  and  resting  periods 
than  do  temperate  plants  at  these  respective  times. 
As  the  temperature  falls  below  normal  during  the  rest- 
ing period  vitality  is  correspondingly  reduced,  and  if, 
in  the  case  of  tender  subjects,  the  temperature  falls  very 
low  (even  if  it  does  not  freeze)  and  remains  so  for  a 
considerable  time,  death  may  ensue.  Perhaps  you  have 
known  of  tubers  of  cannas,  dahlias  and  elephant's  ears 
(Caladiums),  tuberous  begonias,  gloxinias  and  a  host 
of  others  which  in  spring,  on  removal  from  storage, 
were  found  to  be  dead,  although  the  temperature  did 
not  fall  to  the  freezing  mark.  All  other  conditions  be- 
ing right,  the  tubers  died  because  the  temperature  was 
too  low  over  a  prolonged  period  to  allow  the  plants 
to  live.  The  metabolic  process,  that,  briefly,  being  the 
chemical  change  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  plant, 
could  not  take  place  at  the  low  temperature. 

Just  as  the  temperature  may  be  too  low,  so  it  may 
be  too  high  for  l)ulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  plants  dm-- 
ing  the  winter  resting  period.  A  person  cannot  sleep 
or  rest  in  a  temperature  which  approaches  tlie  heat  of 
his  blood.  This  unnatural  condition  excites  and  pro- 
duces a  state  of  restlessness  which  cannot  be  overcome 


until  the  temperature  is  lowered ;  so  it  is  w  itli  the 
cannas  and  other  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants.  A  high 
temperature  will  excite  the  metabolism  and  growth 
will  commence  at  an  unnatural  time,  with  consequent 
injury  to  the  subjects.  From  these  remarks,  it  will  be 
seen  that  somewhere  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  there  is  a  temperature  just  right  for  the  welfare 
of  our  subjects  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  rest. 

Some  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  plants  require  a 
dry  atmosphere  in  their  storage  place,  others  a  normal 
one.  Bulbs  or  tubers  of  a  firm  texture  like  the  gladioli 
and  tuberous  begonia  require  the  former,  while  tubers 
of  a  succulent  nature  like  the  dahlia,  canna,  elephant's 
ear,  and  gloxinia  require  the  latter.  Were  the  iast 
mentioned  subjects  stored  away  in  a  room  with  a  very 
dry  atmosphere,  their  cells  would  quickly  lose  their 
moisture,  the  cell  walls  would  collapse,  and  the  tubers 
would  shrivel  and  become  useless.  Such  is  a  very 
Common  occurrence,  though  easy  to  obviate. 

Were  is  possible  to  have  the  atmosphere  just  right, 
and  just  sufficient  moisture  therein,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  store  many  subjects  in  soil,  sand,  or  other 
material.  In  all  cases,  howe\er,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  very  drj-,  it  is  the  safest  practice  to  cover  the  bulbs 
or  ttibers  w4th  some  material  to  prevent  the  excessive 
escape  of  moisture  from  their  cells.  Generally  sand 
will  be  found  excellent  for  the  purpose,  but  in  no  case 
should  the  crowns  of  the  tubers  be  buried,  or  bulbs  be 
covered  to  a  great  depth.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  occasionall}-  water  cannas, 
caladiums  and  dahlias  in  a  dry  position,  even  when 
covered  with  sand,  and  if  the  crowns  are  below  the 
surface  water  will  penetrate  and  cause  the  tubers  to 
rot.  ^Vatering  should  not  be  done  in  any  case  as  long 
as  the  tubers  are  plump  and  hard,  but  as  soon  as  the, 
first  signs  of  shrixelling  occtu",  delay  in  this  respect 
will  be  dangerous. — Tlie  Canadiatt  Florist. 


PLEASURE  PLUS  PROFIT  IN  PLANTING 

IN  the  furnishing  of  our  homes  we  are  guided  by  at 
least  three  main  aims :  Beauty,  comfort  and  material 
utility.  Each  is  as  important  as  the  other  in  the  per- 
fect enjoyment  of  the  home  life. 

The  same  objects  should  guide  us  in  the  planting  of 
the  home  grounds.  Not  often  enough  is  there  found  a 
perfect  balance  of  these  three,  for  in  the  ftirnishing  of  the 
garden  the  question  of  space  and  individual  likes  and  dis- 
likes play  an  important  part.  Sentiment  and  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  are,  perhaps,  the  strongest  motives  that  urge 
most  people  to  plant  the  things  which,  from  a  purely 
economic  viewpoint,  are  more  lovely  than  useful.  This 
is  indeed  fortunate  and  perhaps  a  wise  provision  after 
all,  for  the  garden  thus  is  enabled  to  exert  a  powerful 
uplifting  influence.  Moreover,  if  we  were  to  strip  horti- 
culture of  sentiment,  our  business  would  soon  go  to  the 
bow-wows.  We  need  never  fear,  however,  that  such 
a  thing  will  ever  happen,  since  it  is  an  inherent  quality  of 
the  human  race  to  take  a  keen  delight  in  all  things  thai 
grow   out   of  the   earth. 

There  is  another  class  of  people  who  spend  lavishly  on 
ornamental  planting,  not  alone  for  the  love  they  have  for 
flowers  and  jjlants,  but  for  the  pleasure  it  afTords  them  to 
know  that  they  have  the  best  furnished  grounds  in  their 
immediate  circle.  To  receive  the  praise  of  the  visitor  or 
guest  is  a  sweeter  reward  than  the  pleasure  they  derive 
from  the  plantings  on  which  they  have  spent  almost 
fabulous  sums. 
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Still  another  phase  of  the  matter,  and  one  which  af- 
fects almost  all  garden  owners,  is  the  question  of  the 
selection  of  plants  which  will  give  both  pleasure  and 
profit  to  the  owner,  in  other  words,  plants  which  are  use- 
ful as  well  as  ornamental.  Our  enjoyment  of  the  garden 
will  not  be  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  by  having 
plants  that  serve  a  twofold  purpose.  The  Cherry,  the 
Apple  or  the  Pear  will  often  be  equally  as  desirable  orna- 
mentally as  a  Norway  Maple  and  will  give  ten  times  as 
much  beauty  and  service  as  a  greedy  Carolina  Poplar. 
The  Crab  Apple,  Peach  and  Quince  are  delightful  in  floral 
display  and  often  might  fill  many  a  position  now  held 
by  some  fleeting  beauty  whose  fruits  previously  mentioned 
are  with  us  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  senses. 

Much  more  planting  of  fruit  trees  would  be  done  w-ere 
it  not  for  the  annoyance  of  having  voung  people  without 


proper  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  appropriating  for 
themselves  the  fruit  that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  owner 
of  the  trees.  The  restraining  hand  of  the  law  fails  to  hold 
under  subjection  that  impulse  to  steal.  Respect  for  the 
property  of  others  and  a  correct  understanding  of  what 
true  liberty  means  must  come  as  the  result  of  the  child's 
early  training.  However,  were  fruit  trees  more  com- 
monly seen  in  gardens  perhaps  there  would  be  less  notice 
taken  of  them  and  thus  the  desire  to  take  the  fruit  would 
not  be  so  strong. 

Xow  that  "old  PI.  C.  L."  is  such  a  persistent  guest  in 
every  home  there  seems  every  reason  for  the  planting  of 
such  things  as  will,  in  some  measure,  offset  his  sapping- in- 
fluence and  bring  real  enjoyment  to  the  greatest  number 
of  our  people . — Edwix  Matthews  in  Florists'  Ex- 
chaiizc. 


Mushroom  Culture 


OF  the  several  kinds  of  edible  fungus  the  jMushroom 
Agaricus  cam['cstris  is  the  best  known  and  has  been 
used  as  food  for  2,000  years.  Like  all  fungi,  this  thrives 
in  dark  places  and  is  grown  in  France  in  caves  luider 
ground.  Special  houses  are  devoted  to  mushrooms,  also 
grown  as  a  side  crop  under  greenhouse  benches.  A  dark 
cellar  that  can  be  kept  about  57°  would  be  an  ideal  place 
for  growing  mushrooms.  The  temperature  could  be  con- 
trolled by  placing  barrels  of  fermenting  manure  in  the 
cellar  replacing  these  as  needed  (Fig.  8).  The  tempera- 
ture should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below-  45°  and  after 
spawning,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  the  beds  too 
wet  by  giving  only  a  light  sprinkle  with  tepid  water  if 
the  soil  looks  dry  (Fig  7).  To  grow  mushrooms,  it  is 
most  important  to  secure  good  spawn.  In  making  the  beds 
procure  fresh  hcjrse  manure  anil  mix  with  it  V3  its  bulk  of 


fresh  loam  (Fig.  Ij.  Turn  this  daily  to  prevent  over- 
heating and  when  sufficient  quantity  is  secured  to  make 
the  bed,  put  it  in  the  cellar  or  mushroom-house.  In  mak- 
ing the  bed  ram  down  the  manure  firmlv  (Fig.  2)  and 
when  finished  place  a  hotbed  thermometer  into  it.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  bed  declines  to  90°  it  is  safe  to 
spawn,  (Fig.  3).  Break  up  the  spawn  and  plant  into 
the  bed  about  1  foot  apart  and  4  inches  deep,  (Fig.  4). 
In  a  week  or  10  days,  when  the  spawn  has  spread  through 
the  bed,  cover  with  2  inches  of  fresh  loam  and  press 
down  smooth  and  even,  (Fig.  5).  Afterwards  cover  with 
straw,  (Fig.  6).  After  spawning  the  temperature 
.-hould  be  kept  as  near  57°  as  possible  and  cold 
draughts  should  be  avoided  by  constant  watch- 
fulness. The  mushrooms  should  appear  in  5  or  6 
weeks  after  spawning. 
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Common  Sense  in  Painting  Greenhouses 

JAY  D.  EARLMAN 


A  CERTAIN  friend  of  mine  has  a  hobby,  it  is  his 
greenhouse.  And  unHl-ce  some  greenhouse  owners, 
he  didn't  build  it  as  a  material  evidence  of  his 
prosperity.  In  fact,  from  one  or  two  remarks  he  made, 
I  think  he  had  to  scrape  a  bit  to  indulge  himself,  but  he 
bought  it  becnuse  he  loves  flowers  and  all  manner  of 
growing  things. 

This  friend  of  mine  is  a  successful  business  man.  and 
a  thrifty  one.  Although  he  devotes  a  great  amount  ol 
attention  to  the  greenhouse  and  its  stock  of  growing 
things,  he  attempts  to  operate  it  on  a  business  basis — as 
economically  as  possible. 

I  use  the  words  "attempts''  because  I  think  he  is  in- 
consistent ;  specially  referring  to  the  question  of  painting 
that  greenhouse. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  as  far  back  as  a  half  a  century 
ago  it  was  proved  that  ready-mixed  paint  is  far  superior 
to  the  old-fashioned  hand-mixed  variety,  some  folks  just 
can't  seem  to  see  the  light. 

.\nd  so,  because  Charley  Burson  is  a  friend  of  mine. 
J  just  naturally  sat  down  beside  him  the  other  evening 
and  told  him  where  he  is  not  only  behind  the  times,  but 
throwing  away  good  money  besides.  Am  not  sure,  but 
believe  he  now  understands.  The  following,  in  substance, 
is  what  I  told  him : 

In  the  first  place,  the  one  great  outstanding"  mark  of 
superiority  of  the  machine-mixed  paint  over  the  hand- 
mixed  lead  and  oil,  is  found  in  the  mixing  itself.  The 
modern  mixing  machines  found  in  a  luodern  paint  fac- 
tory can  in  a  short  time  mix  the  necessary  paint-produc- 
ing ingredients  in  a  manner  that  never  has  been  and 
never  will  he  approached  by  the  old-school  jiainter  with 
his  stirring  paddle  and  his  good  right  arm. 

Properly  mixed  paint  means  paint  that  has  a  film  of 
linseed  oil  wrapped  completely  around  each  pigment 
particle,  which  film  will  protect  that  pigment  from  the 
action  of  the  destroying  elements  and  at  the  same  time 
bind  it  together  with  its  fellow  pigment  particles.  Hand- 
mixing  cannot  accomplish  this. 

One  great  trouble  experienced  by  the  man  who  at- 
tempts to  mix  his  own  paint  is  that  of  obtaining  a  mixture 
of  the  proper  consistency.  Suppose,  for  example,  he 
starts  out  with  three  gallons  of  oil  and  a  ijuantity  of  white 
lead.  He  mixes  the  two  together  and  liegins  the  stirring 
operation.  He  needs  more  lead,  so  he  puts  it  in,  and 
continues  stirring.  More  lead  is  needed,  so  he  adds  it — 
generally  adding  a  little  too  much — making  his  mixture 
too  thicic. 

This  means  he  must  add  more  oil,  which  he  does.  Ten 
to  one  he  adds  a  little  too  much  oil,  which  necessitates  the 
addition  of  more  pigment  to  obtain  a  proper  working 
mixture. 

And  not  onh-  amateurs,  but  many  journeymen  painters, 
as  well,  have  in  this  manner  mixed  from  one  to  two  gal- 
lons more  paint  than  was  necessary  for  the  job.  Of 
course,  the  property  owner  paid  for  the  waste. 

So  much  for  the  higher  cost  of  lead  and  oil. 

Next,  consider  the  results  that  are  expected — yes,  ex- 
pected. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  about  30  per 
cent  of  zinc  is  not  added  to  the  pigment,  the  first  coat  of 
lead  and  oil  will  soon  chalk  off.  I  don't  say  it  is  liable  to 
chalk  off,  I  say  it  tvill ;  and  it  will  do  this  as  soon  as  the 
linseed  oil  has  dried,  due  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
acting  upon  it. 

And  when  the  ground  coat  jiecls  oft',  the  top  coat  or 
coats  go  riglu  along  with  it. 


Now,  ready-mixed  paint  contains  all  the  ingredients 
that  years  of  paint-making  experience  have  shown  to  be 
necessary.  Not  only  contains  them,  but  they  have  been- 
introduced  in  just  the  right  proportions  and  are  thor- 
oughh'  mixed. 

Every  batch  of  paint  is  made  according  to  a  fixed 
formula  (usually  determined  by  weight),  which  means 
that  all  preceding  and  succeeding  batches  of  paint  will 
ha\-e  the  same  consistency  and  workability,  and  produce 
the  same  results. 

These  formulae  enable  the  paint  manufacturer  to  match 
colors  perfectly,  insuring  that  the  batch  of  paint  being 
made  today  will  be  of  exactly  the  same  shade  as  that  he 
made  last  month,  or  even  last  year.  The  "mix-my-own" 
jiainter  can  only  aoproximate  the  shadjs  he  once  produced, 
because  he  has  no  rules  or  formulae. 

Paint  manufacturers  have  used  all  manner  of  convinc- 
ing propaganda  during  the  last  half-century  to  convince 
pamters  and  property  owners  that  their  products  are  su- 
perior to  lead  and  oil,  but  their  one  obstacle  in  putting  the 
idea  across  universally  has  been  the  opposition  of  the 
painter  himself. 

This  because  the  old-time  master  painter  was  wont  to 
throw  an  air  of  mystery  about  his  mixing  operations,, 
which  accounts  in  a  measure  for  some  of  the  older  paint- 
ers holding  to  the  earlier  traditions.  And  while  in  many 
cases,  a  painter  will  not  hesitate  to  buy  a  ready-mixed 
paint  if  a  color  is  desired,  he  seems  to  like  hand-mixed, 
lead  and  oil  when  painting  greenhouses  white. 

Perliaps  this  is  one  reason  why  so  many  greenhouses 
re(|uire  painting  every  year. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  visit  a  large  paint  factory  in 
the  middle  west.  On  the  roof  of  one  of  the  buildings  are 
a  number  of  large  racks,  holding  in  the  aggregate,  I 
should  say,  about  four  hundred  wooden  paddles,  each 
painted  with  a  different  kind  and  color  of  paint.  The 
president  of  this  particular  concern  is  very  particular  as 
to  the  quality  of  every  kind  of  paint  he  makes,  which  ac- 
counts for  each  and  every  color  of  each  and  every  kind  of 
l^aint  being  tested  on  this  "roof  garden.'" 

.\nd  this  test  is  a  severe  one.  The  paddles  are  inclined 
at  an  angle,  similar  to  the  slojiing  sides  of  the  green- 
house roof,  which  means  that  dust,  soot,  rain  and  snow 
will  remain  on  the  surface  instead  of  dropping  off.  This 
means  that  these  paddles  receive  unusually  drastic  ex- 
posure, and  you  can  understand  from  this  that  an  ex- 
posure of  three  years  on  this  roof  is  equal  to  an  exposure 
of  from  six  to  eight  years  on  the  ordinary  dwelling. 

The  painted  frame  of  the  greenhouse  roof  is,  of  course, 
exposed  to  the  same  conditions,  1  ut  in  addition,  the  glass 
panes  reflect  on  the  frame  an  intense  heat  and  highly 
concentrated  light  rays,  which  combine  to  tear  down  the 
paint  texture. 

The  majority  of  greenhouse  owners  are  today  using 
ready-mixed  paint  for  two  reasons :  it  looks  better  and  it 
lasts  longer. 

A  third  reason  is  that  it  costs  less.  True,  the  best 
ready-mixed  paint  costs  more  per  gallon,  but  it  always 
costs  less  per  jol>  because  it  spreads  out  ftu-ther  and 
covers  better. 

The  ffreenhouse  painted  with  hand-mixed  lead  and  oil 
has  to  be  painted  every  year.  When  painted  with  the 
best  grade  of  manufactured  paint  it  will  not  require  paint- 
ins:  tor  three  years. 
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IN  choosing  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  department, 
our  aim  has  been  to  select  those  having  some  special 

connection  with  the  work  of  the  particular  month  in 
which  each  appears.  However,  as  at  this  time  there  is 
little  connected  with  gardening  outside  which  can  be 
called  seasonable,  it  appears  that  this  is  a  fitting  period 
to  spend  a  little  while  at  the  Fireside  University  and  to 
go  somewhat  deeper  mto  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
matters  which  have  previously  been  given  merely  a 
passing  glance. 

We  believe  that  gardeners,  whether  professional  or 
amateur — and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  there  are  a  con- 
tinually increasing  number  of  the  latter  who  read  this 
journal — will  always  find  that  the  more  they  know  of  the 
complex  processes  which  are  going  on  in  the  soil  and  in 
the  plant,  and  the  more  they  know  of  i^-liy  certain  re- 
quirements are  necessary  to  produce  the  highest  results, 
the  more  interesting  the  work  will  be  and  the  more  pleas- 
ure they  will  derive  in  carrying  it  out. 

Subjects  connected  with  the  soil  and  plant  life  are  so 
co-related  and  so  inextricably  interwoven  that  it  is  a 
practical  impossibility  to  avoid  at  all  i;imes  some  repeti- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  various  seasonable  phases  to 
which  they  refer. 

SUIL    POPULATION,   BOTH    GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

The  soil,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  living  plant  growing 
and  building  itself  up  from  it,  was  the  theme  of  some  in- 
teresting stories,  both  in  prose  and  ver.se,  written  by  the 
most  learned  philosophers  who  lived  several  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  from  their  writings 
we  gather  that  our  practice  today  is.  broadly  speaking, 
verv  little,  and  in  some  ways  not  at  all,  farther  advanced 
than  it  was  then.  But  we  today  know  something  about  the 
whvs  and  wherefores  of  which  in  those  ancient  times 
nothing  was  known.  About  the  first  discovery  relating  to 
causes  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  application  of  analytical  chemistry  to  both  the 
soil  and  the  plant,  but  the  most  momentous  and  far- 
reaching  step  along  these  lines  was  made  only  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  when  the  first  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  bacteria  in  connection  with  plant  growth  was 
gained.  Tliis  discovery  opened  up  a  vast  unexplored  re- 
gion, the  boundaries  of  which  have  nut  been  reached,  nor 
are  they  in  sight. 

Today  we  know  that  soils  are  peopled  by  myriads  of 
micro-organisms  containing  numerous  distinct  species, 
each  species  carrying  on  its  appointed  work,  which  causes 
the  soil  to  be  more  suitable,  or  less  suitable,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  for  plant  life.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  in  a  grain  of  average  .soil  there  are  from 
sixty  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand  beneficial  and 
injurious  bacteria.  (In  case  any  reader  should  not  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  gram 
equals  15.432  grains  avoirdupois.) 

This  tremendous  soil  population  is  always  busy,  .\mong 
them  division  of  labor  is  the  rule,  and  it  has  been  foun<l 
that  certain  species  of  bacteria  are  specialists  along  cer- 
tain lines  and  along  these  only ;  they  carry  out  their 
special  work  which  may  be  changing  organic  matter 
which  is  in  a  condition  that  is  unavailable  for  the  plant, 
into  one  which  is  available.  One  species  specializes  in 
making  the  initial   change,   when   the   work  is  taken   up 


by  another  species  which  carries  it  along  a  step  farther; 
then  a  third  takes  it  in  hand,  and  so  on,  until  the  stage 
is  reached  when  the  result  of  the  process  is  perhaps  an 
ingredient  that  the  plant  will  find  suitable  for  its  consump- 
tion ;  or  the  result  may  be  something  inimical  to  plant 
life,  either  in  the  way  of  active  poison  to  it,  or  poisonous 
and  directly  destructive  to  those  beneficial  bacteria  upon 
which  the  plant  demands  more  or  less  for  its  existence; 
and  in  either  case  it  is  generally,  but  not  always,  a  sub- 
stance which  cannot  be  carried  to  any  other  stage. 

It  will  be  apparent  therefore  that  the  population  of  the 
soil  is  composed  of  both  good  and  evil,  working  along 
lines  similar  to  those  followed  by  the  human  population 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Among  the  latter  a  number  are 
working  in  various  ways  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  productive  industry;  while  others  are  at  the  same 
time  busy  creating  poisonous  influences  along  the  lines 
of  destruction  to  industry  and  destruction  to  the  beneficial 
workers.  \'arious  points  in  the  more  advanced  practice 
of  gardeners  and  farmers  (which  will  be  touched  upon 
later  on)  are  being  increasingly  devoted  to  preventing  the 
work  of  the  harmful  soil  population  both  by  bringing 
about  their  actual  destruction,  as  well  as  by  using  means 
to  foster,  strengthen,  and  encourage  the  growth  and  mul- 
tiplication of  those  members  of  the  soil  population  which 
are  beneficial. 

THE  M.\TEUIALS  THAT  COMPOSE  THE  SOIL. 

Before  dealing  somewhat  more  fully  with  the  work  of 
these  bacteria  and  showing  why  certain  operations  in  gar- 
dening are  based  upon  the  idea  of  creating  conditions 
suitable  for  those  which  work  for  the  good  of  the  plant, 
it  appears  fitting  that  we  should  first  consider  very  briefly 
some  points  connected  with  the  making  of  soil,  a  word 
which  was  italicised  above  for  the  purpose  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  material  composing  the  earth's  surface 
cannot  always  be  designated  soil. 

The  beginning  of  soil  formation  goes  back  to  remote 
ages  when  the  particles  of  sand,  grit  or  clay  got  split  or 
ground  off  the  rocks  and  began  their  wanderings  by 
water,  wind,  or  glacier  that  have  finally  deposited  them 
in  their  present  place.  Many  of  their  chemical  and  me- 
chanical properties  were  determined  by  the  original  rock 
and  also  during  these  wanderings  by  mixture  with  debris 
from  other  rocks,  thereby  creating  differences  which  have 
persisted  through  many  ages,  and  wc  cannot  go  back 
and  undo  the  work  of  the  past.  But  the  mineral  particles 
do  not  constitute  the  soil,  although  they  average  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  it.  The  final  stage  in  soil  formation  is  not 
com[)lete  until  vegetation  has  sprung  up  and  died,  and 
its  remains  have  mingled  with  the  mineral  fragments  and 
decayed.  During  its  lifetime  vegetation  takes  certain  sub- 
stances from  the  mineral  or  inorganic  matter  and  the 
atmosphere,  and  builds  them  up  into  complex  organic 
nialter.  Like  other  constructive  work,  this  process  re- 
quires energy,  which  in  this  case  is  derived  from  the  sun- 
light and  is  stored  up  in  the  complex  substances  of  the 
cell  tissues  of  the  plants. 

When  the  plant  dies  and  its  remains  mingle  with  the 
mineral  fragments,  it  begins  to  decay.  The  whole  process 
then  reverses :  instead  of  a  building  up  there  is  a  break- 
ing down ;  the  fabric  of  complex  material  slowly  elabo- 
rated   during    life,    is    disintegrated    and    resolved    into 
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the  simple  substances  out  of  which  it  was  formed,  and, 
with  an  exception,  all  the  stored  up  energy  is  dissipated. 
The  old  life  becomes  cleared  away  and  the  ground  is  left 
clear  for  new  life ;  the  old  plant  tissues  are  converted  into 
food  for  another  generation  of  plants,  and  the  process 
of  dissolution  and  decay  affords  the  means  whereby  more 
life  may  manifest  itself.  Gradually  a  whole  population 
of  the  most  varied  description  springs  up  in  the  soil,  feed- 
ing on  those  plant  tissues,  deriving  its  energy  for  the 
most  part  from  the  energy  stored  up  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  plant :  and  reversing  completely  the  changes  ef- 
fected by  the  plant. 

The  above  mentioned  exception  to  the  dissipation  of 
energy  is  seen  in  the  case  of  coal  in  which  little,  if  any, 
more  than  the  initial  stage  of  decay  has  been  reached ; 
the  only  change  being  that  the  plants  composing  it  have 
lost  their  green  color,  while  the  energy  which  they  ab- 
sorbed from  the  sun  during  their  life  has  been  stored 
up  for  the  use  of  the  human  race  in  the  various  processes 
of  our  very  complex  modern  existence. 

A  complete  cycle  of  changes  is  continually  taking  place- 
between  the  soil  and  the  plant.  Starting  with  certain 
simple  materials,  the  structureless  substance  in  the  plant 
cells,  known  as  protoplasm,  builds  up  complex  plant 
substances,  fixing  the  sun's  energy  by  means  of  *:he  trans- 
former situated  in  the  leaves,  called  chlorophyll :  this  is 
the  constructive  part  of  the  cycle.  When  a  plant  dies 
and  its  material  is  returned  to  the  soil  the  other  part  of 
the  cycle,  the  destructive  change,  begins ;  the  complex 
substances  are  broken  down  and  are  resolved  finallv  into 
the  simple  substances  with  which  the  change  began.  The 
soil  is  the  medium  in  which  this  second  part  of  the  great 
cycle  of  life  goes  on.  It  is  so  bound  up  with  the  cycle 
that  one  cannot  think  of  it  apart  from  the  changes  oc- 
curring within.  This  is  the  great  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  soil,  marking  it  off  sharplv  frorii  a  mere  heap  of 
mineral  matter. 

rROCESSES   INVOLXED   IN    Fdlor.VTION   OF  SOIL. 

Some  of  the  jirocesses  involved  in  the  formation  of 
soil  can  be  observed  where  any  great  masses  of  earth 
are  thrown  up  from  below  the  surface  and  allowed  to  re- 
main, or  in  the  case  of  landslips  from  cliffs  or  mountain 
sides,  in  all  of  these  we  have  a  heap  of  virgin  mineral 
matter.  For  many  years  this  will  be  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion although  we  may  be  sure  that  plant  seeds  will  have 
been  blown  in  upon  it,  or  carried  by  birds.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  minute  and  insignificant  plants  will  begin 
to  appear  which  will  be  found  to  be  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character  from  those  prevailing  upon  the  sur- 
rounding land  ;  until  conditions  are  brought  about  which 
will  render  the  more  prevalent  local  type  of  flora  pos- 
sible. 

The  great  interest  now  being  shown  in  soil  forma- 
tion and  the  many  practical  lessons  probably  to  be 
learned  have  induced  some  Experimental  Stations  to 
form  permanent  beds  of  raw  virgin  earth  dug  up  from 
beneath  the  surface  and  they  have  commenced  systematic 
botanical,  bacteriological  and  chemical  observations  of  the 
natural  changes  taking  place,  and  in  other  ways  studying 
Nature's  methods  connected  with  it.  But  Nature  never 
hurries,  and  the  process  nf  soil  making  is  very  slow  under 
natural  conditions. 

The  question  now  arises,  and  it  is  a  vitally  important 
one — Can  we  control  the  process  of  soil  making  and  in- 
tensify those  processes  taking  place  within  it  that  are 
beneficial  to  plant  life? 

Our  next  step  will  be  to  discuss  ways  to  these  ends 
and  why  certain  methods  of  handling  the  soil  are  likelv 
to  bring  it  about. 


THE  PROCESS   OF  SOIL   MAKING, 

As  regards  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil,  it,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ordinary  practise,  lies  in  the  main  out- 
side our  control.  It  is  true  that  in  Europe  for  many 
centuries  something  was  done  in  special  cases  in  this 
direction — especially  in  Belgium  and  Denmark  up  to  just 
before  the  war — by  adding  clay  to  very  sandy  soils  and 
also  sand  to  soils  which  required  to  be  made  lighter. 
But  in  these  days  this  work  is  too  expensive  to  be  prac- 
ticable in  the  case  of  those  making  a  living  out  of  the 
land,  and  further,  gardeners  and  farmers  have  for  the 
most  part  learned  how  to  manage  soils  of  different  types ; 
they  have  evolved  systems  and  methods  suitable  to 
sandy  soils,  to  loams  and  to  clays;  the  mechanical  tex- 
tures of  the  types  which  are  extreme  in  either  direction 
can  be  easily  and  inexpensively  modified  by  green  manur- 
ing, and  the  mineral  constituents  can  be  added  in  a 
concentrated  form  which  was  not  possible  before  the 
age  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

At  the  same  time,  upon  a  small  scale,  in  a  garden 
where  results  are  more  important  than  expense  much 
can  be  done.  For  instance,  one  may  have  a  sandy  soil 
and  wishes  to  impro\  e  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
better  suited  for  the  purpose  of  growmg  roses ;  in  this 
case  the  addition  of  clay  is  indicated,  by  which  means 
the  sand}-  soil  can  be  changed  into  a  loam. 

It  is  now,  known  that  oiu"  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
increasing  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  this  is  much 
more  easily  under  our  command,  and  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  control  of  soil  making  and  improvement  principally 
lies.  This  is  readily  and  cheaply  effected,  as  above  men- 
tioned, by  the  turning  under  of  green  crops,  a  point  of 
practise  which  was  discussed  in  the  October  issue. 

There  is  another  factor  in  soil  making  which  can  also 
be  controlled — the  securing  of  conditions  necessary  for 
the  decomposition,  of  organic  matter,  as  there  seems  to 
be  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  the  nutrition  of 
plants  in  the  soil  is  primarily  bound  up  with  the  decom- 
position of  plant  and  animal  residues.  In  their  original 
state  when  first  put  into  the  soil  these  residues  are  not 
onl)'  valueless,  but  are  even  harmful,  to  the  plant,  it  is 
only  after  decomposition  that  they  begin  to  be  valuable. 
Therefore  the  speed  and  completeness  of  the  decomposi- 
tion are  of  great  importance  in  soil  fertility. 

The  work  of  decomjiosition  is  entirely  carried  on  by 
living  organisms,  and  although  larger  species,  like  earth- 
worms, assist  in  the  dissemination  of  the  material,  the 
change  is  practically  begun  and  comijjeted  by  bacteria. 
These  soil  organisms  will  do  their  work  thoroughly  if 
given  a  chance :  the  object  of  the  gardener  should  be  to 
see  that  they  get  their  chance. 

ESSENTIAL    SrBST.JlNCES    OF    THE    SOIL. 

In  these  days  when  science  has  invaded  the  kitchen 
and  scientific  dietary  is  more  or  less  studied  by  house- 
keepers, the  fact  that  the  more  important  components 
of  berth  meat  and  vegetables  are  protein,  carbohydrates, 
fat,  cellulose  and  mineral  matter,  is  not  unknown.  All 
these  substances  were  originally  formed  by  the  plant 
from  material  contained  in  its  food  which  it  derived 
from  the  soil  and,  in  the  case  of  meat,  were  conveyed  to 
the  animal  through  the  food  the  latter  consumed.  These 
substances  are  all  of  a  complex  nature,  and  in  whatever 
form  they  are  returned  to  the  soil,  whether  in  that  ot 
animal  manure,  bones,  vegetable  matter,  and  such  like, 
all  the  complex  substances  have  to  be  resolved  during 
decay  into  the  simple  substances  which  the  plant  took 
from  the  soil  in  building  them  up.  Each  of  the  complex 
substances  is  not  only  attacked  by  a  special  species  of 
bacteria  which  has  no  power  of  acting  upon  any  other 
substance,    but    the    various    stages    of    decomposition 
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through  which  a  particular  substance  has  to  pass  are  each 
of  them  handled  by  a  separate  organism  which  cannot 
perform  upon  any  other  stage  but  its  own. 

Space  will  not  permit  any  attempt  to  trace  bacterial 
work  in  connection  with  all  the  above  compounds,  and 
moreover  all  of  it  is  not  yet  known ;  but  with  regard 
to  protein,  bacterial  action  is  fairly  well  understood 
and  many  of  the  species  specializing  in  this  connection 
have  been  isolated  and  cultivated  in  the  laboratory,  and 
named. 

Protein  is  the  most  complex  compound  entering  into 
[jlant  structure,  so  much  so  that  definite  formulas  have 
not  yet  been  applied  to  it,  although  chemists  are  well 
acquainted  with  its  chemical  composition.  While  protein 
is  known  as  a  nitrogenous  compound  it  rarely  contains 
more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  The  fact  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  bacteria  which  specialize  upon 
nitrogen  are  more  fully  known  than  they  are  in  connec- 
tion with  other  things,  as  these  nitrifying  bacteria  have 
been  studied  for  a  great  number  of  years  being  the 
first  which  was  discovered.  The  importance  of  nitrogen 
is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  it  is  never  part  of 
the  original  disintegrated  rock  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
soil.  Nitrogen  is  also  the  most  expensive  article  of  plant 
food  to  purchase,  and  it  is  also  the  one  which  is  the  least 
easy  to  retain  in  the  soil. 

The  decomposition  of  the  organic  nitrogen  contained 
in  protein  involves  several  processes ;  amnToniiuii  com- 
pounds are  first  produced  which  take  at  least  two  stages, 
each  of  which  is  under  the  charge  of  a  distinct  species 
of  organism.  These  compounds  are  then  seized  upon 
by  others  and  turned  into  nitrites  which  are  changed  by 
still  different  ones  into  nitrates.  It  is  only  in  the  latter 
form  that  soil  nitrogen  is  available.  The  last  two 
changes  are  accomplished  very  quickly,  which  is  fortu- 
nate, as  when  ammonia  or  nitrates  are  in  contact  w'ith 
the  roots  of  plants  for  any  length  of  time,  harm  mav 
result. 

The  artificial  application  of  nitrate  to  the  soil  is  gen- 
erallv  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  its  availability 
is  shown  bv  the  quickness  of  its  effects :  although  when 
a  plant  is  obtaining  from  the  soil  all  the  nitrogen  it  re- 
quires it  is  possible  to  apply  nitrates  without  producing 
anv  appreciable  result,  and  in  this  case  the  application 
may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  looked  upon  as  waste. 

.Another  set  of  nitrifying  bacteria  have  the  power  of 
fixing  the  free,  or  gaseous,  nitrogen  existing  in  the  soil, 
on  their  own  account. 

The  fixing  of  free  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  is 
greatly  intensified  when  a  leguminous  crop  is  grown.  If 
wc  pull  up  a  root  of  clover,  peas,  or  beans,  we  find  little 
nodules  present,  which,  when  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, are  seen  to  contain  numerous  bacteria.  These 
organisms  are  busily  at  work  seizing  nitrogen  from  the 
air  anrl  building  it  up  with  compounds  of  use  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  plant.  The  necessary  energy  comes 
not  from  decaving  plant  residues  as  is  the  case  with  other 
bacteria,  but  from  the  iuices  of  the  living  plant :  the  or- 
ganism is  a  parasite  living  upon  its  host,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  few  parasites  that  gives  more  than  it  takes. 

.All  the  various  bacteria  require  food  to  Iniild  up  the 
enersry  necessarv  to  carry  on  their  work.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  those  inhabiting  the  root  nodules,  they  get  their 
food  out  of  the  soil  which  they  obtain  principally  from 
decomposed  plant  residues,  although  there  is  no  doubt 
they  can  to  some  extent  make  use  of  food,  such  as  phos- 
jjliates.  etc.,  having  a  direct  mineral  origin. 

In  addition  to  food,  these  bacteria  require  an  ample 
supjily  of  oxygen,  although  in  the  case  of  one  species  it 
appears  that  it  can  work  in  the  absence  of  this  gas.  or 
at  all  events  can  do  with  much  less  than  the  others. 


THE    STERILIZIXI.;    EFFECT   OF    K.MN. 

From  time  immemorial  practical  men  have  felt  that 
rain  had  a  fertilizing  etTect.  Ancient  and  medi.-eval 
writers  attributed  this  effect  to  some  aerial  spirit  or 
celestial  nitre  washed  down.  Leibig  put  it  down  to  am- 
monia. But  since  Liebig's  statement,  vast  numbers  of 
analyses  have  been  made  of  rain  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  all  agree  in  proving  that  there  is  not  enough 
ammonia  or  anything  else  in  rain  to  make  any  difiference. 
Everyone  is,  however,  aware  of  the  great  benefit  of  rain ; 
of  what  a  brilliant  green  the  lawn  puts  on  immediately 
after  it,  although  a  day  or  two  before  it  may  have  been 
parched  from  drought  and  of  a  brown  color.  That  the 
beneficial  efifect  of  rain  is  due  to  something  more  than 
the  actual  water  supplied  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that 
no  amount  of  artificial  watering  will  do  as  much  good. 
What  then  is  the  cause  of  the  marked  efifect  of  rain? 

During  some  soil  investigations  it  was  discovered  that 
soil  possesses  two  atmospheres ;  one  the  free  atmosphere 
in  the  soil  spaces,  and  another  atmosphere  dissolved  in  the 
moisture  contained  in  the  soil  particles.  This  free  at- 
mosphere is  much  like  our  own,  except  that  it  contains 
more  carbon-dioxide  and  it  is  eminently  suited  to  soil 
organisms.  The  dissolved  atmosphere  is,  however,  en- 
tirely diflferent  inasmuch  as  it  is  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  oxygen,  especially  in  dry  weather,  and  consists  mainly 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen.  The  fact  that  it  exists 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  free  atmosphere  indicates 
that  the  oxygen  is  used  up  more  rapidly  than  it  is  re- 
newed, and  this  shows  that  the  plant  roots  and  micro- 
organisms are  more  or  less  constantly  in  need  of  more 
oxygen.  So  far  as  is  known  there  is  no  process  in  the 
soil  that  will  hurry  up  this  renewal  of  dissolved  oxygen, 
and  plants  and  bacteria  arc.  in  its  absence,  restricted  in 
growth  by  the  lack  of  it. 

Rain  is  practically  a  saturated  solution  of  oxygen,  and 
when  it  falls  upon  the  soil  it  not  only  supplies  water,  but 
also  renew^s  the  stock  of  dissolved  oxygen,  and  thus  gives 
the  plants  and  the  micro-organisms  a  new  lease  of  ac- 
tivity. 

The  great  value  of  maintaining  a  plentiful  supplv  of 
oxygen  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  keeping  the  soil  well 
aerated  by  frequent  cultivation  between  plants  does  so 
much  good.  When  a  hard  crust  is  allowed  to  exist  the 
work  of  bacteria  is  greatly  checked,  and  in  a  compacted 
soil  their  activities  are  almost  brought  to  a  standstill. 
Also  soil  in  this  condition  allows  water  to  evaporate  very 
quickly  and  plants  suffer  from  drought  sooner  than  if 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  kept  loose. 

r'RE\l-:XT.\TIVE    FOR    C.M'SES    ir.ARMFl'L    TO    SOIL. 

On  the  other  hand  bacteria  cannot  carry  on  their  work 
in  a  soil  that  is  continually  wet  and  water-logged,  be- 
sides which  such  a  condition  prevents  plants  developing 
root  action.  Hence  the  necessity  for  subsoil  drainage 
where  such  does  not  naturally  exist. 

While  for  many  reasons  a  ]ilentiful  su])ply  of  humus 
is  a  necessar}'  condition  of  fertility,  this  hunnis  is  the 
cause  of  soils  becoming  acid :  the  acidity  is  detrimental 
to  the  beneficial  soil  population,  especially  those  engaired 
in  nitrification,  and  at  the  same  time  it  acts  favorably 
in  assisting  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  those  organ- 
isms which  work  harm. 

To  prevent  soil  acidity  lime  must  be  added,  and  its  ad- 
dition to  the  soil  is  also  required  because  most  of  the 
l)eneficial  bacteria  cannot  exist  without  it.  ajiart  from  any 
question  of  acidity.  In  a  previous  article  I  pointed  out 
other  ways  in  which  lime  is  valuable  in  forming  a  fertile 
soil,  and  it  was  then  stated  that  either  carbonate  of  lime 
(ground  limestone),  or  oxide  of  lime  (quick  lime)  could 
he  used,  as  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  both 
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acted  practically  in  a  similar  manner,  although  the  action 
of  the  oxide  is  in  some  respects  more  rapid.  Since  that 
was  written,  however.  Dr.  Hutchinson  has  shown  that  so 
far  as  the  soil  population  is  concerned  there  is  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  two.  inasmuch  that  quick 
lime  acts  as  a  partial  sterilizing  agent  causing  a  decrease 
in  the  numbers  of  the  harmful  soil  organisms,  and  fol- 
lowing upon  this  a  marked  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
beneficial  ones  in  a  degree  much  greater  than  results  from 
the  application  of  lims  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  We 
have  previously  mentioned  in  these  columns  that  the 
harmful  bacteria,  being  larger,  are  much  more  easily 
killed  than  the  good  ones  and  that  it  is  therefore  possible 
to  use  certain  methods  of  partial  sterilization  which  will 
not  kill  the  more  minute  soil  iiopulation  that  are  of  value 
to  the  plant. 

Another  partial  sterilizing  agent  is  frost,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  turning  up  of  the  soil  in  late 
autumn  does  so  much  good,  because  in  this  way  a  greater 
part  of  the  soil  is  exposed  to  freezing  influence.  Still 
another  advantage  gained  by  this  practice  is  that,  as  the 
soil  population  reside  for  the  most  part  near  the  surface, 
when  ground  is  spaded  or  plowed  in  the  spring  just  be- 
fore the  seed  is  sown,  we  bring  up  that  portion  of  the 
soil  which  has  the  few'est  bacteria  and  until  this  new  sur- 
face becomes  populated  the  young  plants  do  not  grow  so 
freely,  besides  the  additional  fact  that  soil  turned  ovei 
before  winter  works  much  better  in  the  spring  and  is 
mechanically  better  for  quick  germination. 

^■Kol'I:RI.^•   proportion i-:d  pl.wt  food.s. 

Another  interesting  question  has  recently  been  opened 
up  in  relation  to  plant  food — and  a  bacterium  is  just  as 
much  a  plant  as  a  cabbage — which  it  seems  worth  while 
to  glance  at. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  known,  in  connection  with 
animals,  that  a  properly  proportioned  mixture  of  pure 
protein,  carbohydrates,  fats  and  mineral  substances  do 
not  constitute  a  perfect  diet ;  the  animal  may  keep  alive, 
but  it  makes  little  or  no  growth,  it  fact  it  may  develop 
diseases  like  beri-beri  unless  some  organic  food  which 
appears  to  contain  some  unknown  ''accessory  substance," 
such  as  milk,  eggs  and  raw  vegetables,  are  supplied,  and 
in  the  case  of  those  human  animals  whose  diet  consists 
mainly  of  rice  the  substance  appears  to  be  found  in  the 
husk  of  the  grain  which  when  eaten  entire  the  disease 
known  as  beri-beri  is  prevented.  To  this  accessary  sub- 
stance the  name  \'itamine  has  been  given. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  far  fetched  in 
drawing  an  analogy  in  this  connection  between  plants 
and  animals.  In  fact  the  necessity  for  some  unknown 
substance  to  the  growth  of  plants  has  been  proved  in  the 
laboratory  by  Maze,  who  found  that  while  plants  made 
some  growth  in  pure  water-culture  when  supplied  with 
all  the  mineral  salts  that  their  chemical  composition 
showed  was  necessary,  yet  nearly  ten  times  as  much 
growth  was  made  when  supplied  with  spring  water.  Al- 
though an  analysis  of  the  spring  water  gave  nothing  that 
the  plants  were  not  already  receiving,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  water  did  contain  something  vital  to  the 
])lants'  well-being. 

There  is  another  point  which  .appears  to  have  a  bearing 
upon  this  question. 

Practical  men  have  for  the  most  part  always  been  of 
the  opinion  that  stable  manure,  ground  bones,  and  other 
fertilizers  of  an  organic  nature  are  of  greater  value  to 
the  plant  than  chemical  or  inorganic  fertilizers  contain- 
ing the  same  amount  of  plant  food.  Experiments  in  the 
field  have  proved  that  soil  upon  which  nothing  else  but 
inorganic  fertilizers  are  used  becomes  after  a  few  years 
pr;icticallv  sterile.     Therefore  it  seems  clear  that  plants 


require  a  mixed  diet,  and  that  their  food  must  contain 
some  "accessory  substances,"  call  them  Vitamines  or 
anything  else,  in  the  same  way  that  such  are  required  by 
animals. 

IMPORTANT  POINTS  TO  BEAR  IN  MIND. 

Exigencies  of  space  require  us  to  leave  our  subject, 
which  we  do  with  reluctance  knowing  that  in  this  article 
merely  the  surface  has  been  scratched,  but  we  hope  that 
enough  has  been  stated  to  show  in  some  degree  why  the 
following  points  connected  with  handling  the  soil  should 
be  kept  prominently  in  mind  : 

Where  there  is  insufficient  natural  drainage,  such 
should  be  supplied. 

Deep  and  thorough  plowing  or  spading,  to  be  carried 
out  in  late  fall  as  far  as  possible. 

Manure  with  organic  fertilizers  rather  than  with  in- 
organic. 

Keep  ground  between  plants  continually  and  thor- 
oughly cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  aerating  the  soil  and 
supjilying  oxygen,  and  conserving  moisture. 

^Maintain  a  supply  of  humus  and  nitrogen  by  turning 
under  green  crops  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
leguminous  plants. 

Sow  cover  crops  early  in  the  autumn  for  preventing 
the  unused  plant  food,  especially  nitrates,  left  over  by 
the  crops,  being  lost. 

Use  lime  regularly  in  small  f|uantities  at  a  time. 

It  must  l>e  remembered  that  there  are  no  short  cuts  to. 
fertilitv.  Science  does  not  promise  any  way  of  getting 
round  the  old  injunction  "in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread."  What  science  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
is  to  dignify  the  gardener's  and  the  farmer's  calling  by 
revealing"  something  of  the  romantic  wonders  and  beau- 
ties of  the  principles  involved;  it  shows  how  their  labor 
may  be  better  directed  as  their  konwledge  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  Nature  become  fuller  and  more  enlarged. 


True  Cooperation 

\\'hat  is  it  to  lo\e  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self?  Why, 
to  wish  him  equal  .  .  .  ad\-antages,  and  character, 
and  to  do  what  is  possil)le  to  help  him  secure  them. 
But  it  takes  time  to  liuild  a  man.  much  more  time  than 
to  build  a  house,  or  a  busines,  as  a  rule.  Wealth  alone 
makes  neither  superiority,  equality,  nor  inferiority ; 
neither  character  nor  happiness.  To  pauperize  one's 
neighbor  by  merely  presenting  him  with  the  fruits  of 
another's  careful  thought  and  hard  work  is  not  to  love 
him  as  one's  self.  To  put  him  in  a  position  where  he 
can  claim  what  he  has  no  fitness  to  do,  or  be,  or  have, 
is  not  to  love  him  truly.  To  encourage  him  to  magnify 
the  material,  as  compared  with  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  is  not  Christian  love.  "Cooperation"  is  in- 
deed a  Christian  ideal;  but  such  cooperation  should  be 
genuine,  hearty,  not  merely  technical, — not  an  en- 
forced, but  a  \oluntary  cooperation, — if  it  is  to  bear 
good    fruit.  K.    P.    Harrington. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii^ 

DO  you  find  the  columns  of  the  Garden-  | 

ERS'    Chronicle    interesting?     Car-  I 

I         tainly  you  do,  or  you  would  not  be  perusing  | 

I         them.      Your  gardening  neighbor,  were  he  j 

I         familiar  with  them,  would  become  equally  | 

I         interested.     Why  not  recommend  the  Gar-  j 

I       DENERs'  Chronicle  to  him  as  a  guide  to  | 

I         his  garden  work?     He  would  appreciate  it  1 

I         — and  so  would  we.  | 
[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iii:iiiiii»{;iiiiiiii«iiii:iiiiiiin:iiiiiim# 
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National  Association  of  Gardeners 


Office;    2Si.    FIFTH 
Je.vsex.  President,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
M.^CKIXTOSH,  Vice-President.  Stillwater,  Minn. 

Trustees  for   1920 
Peter  Duft".  Orange,  X.  J.;    William   W'aite.   Rumson.    N.  J 


L.  P. 
D.  L 


\\"F.,    NEW    YORK. 

Thom.vs  \V.  Head,  Treasurer,  Lake  Forest,   111. 
M.  C.  Ebei.,  Secretary,  Madison,  N.  J. 


(To  serve  until   1921) — William   N.   Craig,   Brookline,    Mass. 


Arthur  Smith.  Elheron,   \.  .!.;   Robert  Weeks,  Cleveland,  O.;  William  H.  Griffiths, 
Detroit,   Mich. 
Directors 
L.   P.   Jensen,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


William  Hertrick,  San  Gabriel.  Cal. ;  W'illiani  Gray,  | 

_  Newport,   R.  I.;   G.  Hennenliofer,  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  Thomas  Hatton,  New  London,  Conn.;  Albin  Martini,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.;   (To  serve  until  | 

J  1922) — George   Wilson,   Lake   l''orest.    111.;   James   Stuart,    Mamaroneck,   N.    V.;    William    Kleinheinz,    Ogontz,    Pa.;    John    F.    Huss,    Hartford,  | 

M  Conn.;    Edwin    Jenkins,    Lenox,    Mass.;    Carl    N.    Fohn,    Colorado    Springs,  Colo.;  Joseph  Tansey,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.  (To  serve  until  1923) —  | 

S  Robert    Cameron,    Ipswich,    Mass.;    Theodore    Wirth.    Minneapolis,    Minn.;    George   H.    Pring,    St.    Louis,    Mo.;    (jeorge   W.    Hess,    Washington,  | 

1  D.   C. ;   Daniel   J.    Coughlin,   Locust  Valley,   L.   I.;  John   Barnet,    Sewickley,  Pa.;  A.  C.  Jordabn,  Palm  Peach,  Fla.  | 

liiiiiiiiiiiwii;iiiiiiiii:iiii:iiii:iiii:;i;?i;:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;Nii:iiii:iiiniii;iiii:iiiniiriiii:iiiM!iii:i«^ 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE 

Fellow  Members  : — 

111  e.xpressiiig  my  appreciation  to  you,  for  tlie  honor  which 
you  bestowed  on  me,  by  electing  me  your  president  at  the 
Cleveland  convention  last  August,  I  can  not  but  feel  the  large 
responsibilities  which  you  thereby  placed  on  my  shoulders.  I 
fully  realize  my  limitations  of  ability  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  before  us,  and  that  our  success  in  future  advancement  will 
rest,  not  only  on  the  active  work  and  enthusiasm  of  myself  and 
those  who  serve  with  me  officially  on  the  board  of  dijectors  or  on 
committees,  but  largely  on  the  individual  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

With  proper  support  from  the  membership  at  large  financially, 
and  by  generous  contributions  of  notes  and  articles  to  our  official 
organ,  and  an  active  participation  of  the  individual  members  in 
the  affairs  of  the  association,  the  year  1920  should,  and  will  be, 
one  of  phenomenal  advancement  for  the  association  and  the  pro- 
fession  which  it  represents. 

1  can  not  but  emphasize  the  great  value  of  the  service  bu- 
reau to  the  individual  member,  and  the  publicity  campaign  to 
the  profession  at  large,  but  for  the  success  of  these  undertakings 
funds  must  be  forthcoming,  sufficient  for  their  proper  main- 
tenance. As  these  funds  must  come  from  voluntary  subscriptions 
1  urgently  appeal  to  every  member  to  do  his  part,  in  a  way  com- 
parable to  his  means.  A  comparatively  small  contribution  from 
each  member  would  result  in  lasting  benefit  to  the  entire  profes- 
sion. 

Members  should  contribute  more  articles  to  our  official  organ. 
The  G.vrrener's  Chronicle.  Not  enough  is  written  by  the  practi- 
cal man  whose  perconal  experiences  and  observations  should  be 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  craft,  short  notes  on  new 
methods  and  plants,  being  of  particular  value.  If  sufficient  in- 
terest is  taken  in  this  matter  by  the  members,  there  will  be  little 
need  for  quotalioi's  from  other  sources.  We  should  make  our 
official  organ  a  national  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to 
gardening. 

Our  association  is  becoming,  year  by  year,  more  national  in 
cliaractcr,  and  I  feel  that  the  selection  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  for 
the  place  of  holding  our  1920  convention  was  a  step  forward, 
not  because  it  happens  to  be  the  city  of  my  home,  but  because 
it  will  be  a  means  of  adding  to  our  membership  roll,  the  pro- 
fessional gardc-ners  of  the  Middle  West  and  .South,  and  stinnilate 
the  interest  and  advancement  of  gardening  in  this  large  territory, 
extending  our  intluence  to  the  Gulf  of  ^lexico.  The  result  of 
this  will  be  a  demand  to  hold  our  conventions  successively.  East, 
West,  Northwest  and  South,  instead  as  previously  in  the  East. 
This  will  not  only  cause  a  continued  interest  in  our  association 
and  profession  throughout  tlie  country,  but  give  the  tncmbcrs  an 
opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with  their  fellow  craftsmen  of  every 
section  of  our  land,  and  benefit  by  an  enlargement  of  observa- 
tion, obtained  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

In  this  age  of  specialization  in  various  branches  of  gardening,  it 
is  of  vital  importance  that  we  establish  a  close  relation  of  co-ope- 
ration with  the  various  allied  organizations.  Our  activities  dove- 
tail into  each,  and  all  of  them  in  some  particular,  and  the  investi- 
gations and  experimentations  of  these  specialists  should  be  volu- 
able  to  the  all  around  professional  gardener. 


The  placing  of  your  president  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists, 
should  result  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  which  should  be  of 
mutual  benefit,  and  co-operative  ties  of  a  similar  nature  should  be 
established  between  our  association  and  those  of  the  nursery- 
men, fruit  growers,  vegetable  growers,  landscape  architects,  seeds- 
men, arboriculturists,  park  superintendents,  federal  and  state 
horticultural  organizotions  and  also  local  gardeners'  clubs  and 
societies. 

Our  field  of  co-operation  should  be  even  broader  than  this : 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  our  members  it  be- 
hooves us  to  assist  those  who  strive  for  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  our  national  natural  resources,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  scenic  beauty  of  our  country.  To  quote  the  words  of 
William  Morris  : 

"  'Tis  we  ourselTCS  each  one  of  us,  zvlio  must  keep  ti'atch  and 
z^'ard  over  the  fairness  of  the  earth  and  each  zvith  his  own  soul 
and  hand  do  his  due  share  therein,  least  we  deliver  to  our  sons  a 
lesser  treasure  than  our  fathers  left  to  us." 

A  partial  means  of  interesting  the  younger  men  in  our  profes- 
sion may  be  the  active  co-operation  in  the  school  garden  work. 
This  work  we  should  enter  not  only  as  an  association,  but  also  as 
individuals.  Another  is  to  accept  suitable  men  from  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education,  and  to  give  them  all  possible 
encouragement  to  take  up  the  study  of  our  profession. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  add  a  word  for  our  untiring  and 
efficient  secretary,  Mr.  Martin  C.  Ebel.  Let  us  demonstrate  that 
we  appreciate  his  great  service  to  the  association  by  showing 
him  our  gratificotion,  by  a  hearty  co-operation  in  the  various 
propositions  which  he  so  masterfully  conducts  from  our  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City, 

The  important  and  intricate  problem  of  a  just  and  fair  class- 
ilication  of  those  desiring  to  change  or  better  their  positions, 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  of  us,  that  a  solution  of  this 
I)roblcm  may  lie  [iresented  at  our  next  convention. 

The  fraternity  and  the  people  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  are 
looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  you  as  iheir 
guests,  and  we  expect  a  banner  attendance.  Do  not  miss  tliis  op- 
portunity. 

In  conclusion,   I  wish  to  state,  that  my  heart  and  soul  is  en- 
grossed in  the  welfare  of  the  association  and  the  advancement  of 
gardening  and  the  gardener.    I  place  myself  at  your  service. 
Fraternally  yours, 

L.   P.  .1  EN-SEX. 

President. 

PRESIDENT'S    APPOINTMENTS 

President  Jensen  has  appointed  the  following  directors  to 
serve  until  1923:  Robert  Cameron,  Ipswich,  Mass.;  Theodore 
Wirth,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  George  H.  Pring,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
George  W.  Hess,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Daniel  J  Coughlin,  Locust 
Yalley,  L.  I.;  John  Barnet,  Sewickley,  Pa.;  A.  C.  Jordan,  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  To  succeed  Thomas  W.  Head,  elected  treasurer 
(whose  term  expires  1922),  George  Wilson,  Lake  Forest,  III.: 
and  to  succeed  -Arthur  Smiih,  elected  trustee  (whose  term  ex- 
pires  1921),  G.  Hennenhofer,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

As  it  was  voted  at  the  Cleveland  convention  to  abolish  all 
standing  committees,  there  arc  no  committees  to  be  appointed 
at  this  time.  President  Jensen  will  appoint  special  coniinittces 
as  the  occasion  arises. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU  PUBLICITY  FUND 

The  following  contributions  have  been  received  for  the  Service 
Bureau  Publicity  Fund  to  January  5th : 

Previously  acknowledged   ■  • $262.00 

Joseph  Bailer,  New  York  Citv 5.00 

William   Brock,   Chester,   N.    Y •■  4.00 

William  Goodall,   Mancliester,   Mass 5.G0 

John  Barnet,   Sewicklev,  Pa ■  •  5.00 

Henrv  A.  Brown,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y 5.00 

R.   Fischer,   Bernardsville,   N.   J 10.00 

James  Donald,   Natick.   Mass.  •  ■ 5.00 

Ross  Gault,   Chester,  N.  Y 5.00 

Robert   Finnie,   Quincey,    Mass ••    .  5.00 

Robert  Marshall,  Glen  Cove,  L.  1 5.00 

James  Davidson,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y ....  5.00 

Kalman    Nagy,    Bernardsville,    N.    J 2.00 

James  MacAlister,  Cedar  Hill,  N.  Y 7.00 

Arthur  Stratford,  Somcrville,  N.  J 5.00 

Harry  Cartwright,  Lenox,  Mass • 4.00 

William    Gray,    Newport,    R.    1 5.00 

William  Mills,  Ashland,  N.   H 3.00 

Ernest  Carman,  Washington,   D.   C 2.00 

A.  Bieschke,  Noroton,  Conn 5.00 

Robert  Williamson,  Greenwich,  Conn 15.00 

James  Warr,  Seal  Harbor,  Me ■•....  5.00 

D.   L.   Mackintosh,   Stillwater,   Minn 6.00 

G.  H.  Fellows,  So.  Euclid,  Ohio   5.00 

Andrew  L.  Dorward.  Newport.  R.  1 5.00 

H.  Sears,  Hartford,  Conn 5.00 

Gust   Malmquist,   Wayzata,   Minn 2.00 

James   Brown.   Newport,   R.   I ■ 3.01.1 

Henry  Saljot,  Somcrville,  N.  J 2.00 

Duncan  Mclntyre,  New   Rochelle,   N,   Y...  ••....  3.00 

Charles  Ashmead,  West  Orange,  N.  J 2.00 

James  Wiseman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa •  • 5.00 

Charles    F.    Spcllman,   Winchendon,    Mass 3.00 

Philip   Bovington,   Louisville,   Ky 5.00 

Joseph  Tansey,  Tuxedo  Park,   N.  Y 15.00 

Charles  A.  Ruthven,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.   Y 5.00 

Will.   J.   Devery,    Marion,    Mass 2.00 

George  C.  McDonald,  Newport,  R.  1 5.00 

William   Mulliss.   Kennett   Square.    Pa ......25.00 

John  I.  Foxcroft,  So.  Manchester,  Conn 3.00 

Ernst  A.  MuUcr,  Yonkcrs.  N.  ^' 2.00 

John    Forbes,    Oyster   Bav,    N.    Y 3.00 

George  Wood,   Glen   Head,   L.   1 5.00 

Wm.  H.  Griffiths,  Detroit,   Mich 10.00 

David   Gustafson,   Elberon,    N.    I ■■ 5.00 

R.   Gardner,   Newport,   R.   I....' 2.00 

Walter  Troup,  West  Rindge,  N.  H 1.00 

John   Conroy,   Greenwich.    Conn 5.00 

Frederic  Carter,  Newport,  R,  I .  5.00 

Herman  Rapp,  Leetsdale,  Pa 3.00 

Carters'  Tested  Seeds,  Inc..  Boston.  Mass 25.00 

Total      .  . $.^41,110 

EMPLOYERS'   FUND 

The  following  amount  has  been  recei\'ed  for  the  proposed  fund 
to  start  a  campaign  to  arouse  the  interest  of  young  men  in  the 
profession  of  gardening. 

Previously  acknowledged   $100.00 

.•\.  R.  Speck  (W.  (iritfith,  gardener),  Detroit..     25.00 

Total  $125.00 

Boston.   Mass..  Jan.  4,   1920. 
Service  Bureau  Publicity  Fund  Committee, 
National  Assoc,  of  (iardeners, 
286  Sth  Avenue,  New   York. 

Gentlemen :  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  note  from  the  last 
issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chroxicle  that  you  have  so  far  se- 
cured the  amount  of  $262.00  towards  the  Service  Bureau  Pub- 
licity Fund  and  as  this  Bureau  and  what  it  stands  for  has  our 
full  approval  and  best  w-ishcs  we  take  pleasure  in  enclosing 
you  our  contribution  of  $25.00  which  we  herewith  enclose. 

Our  present  action  is  the  result  of  a  communication  received 
from  Mr.  Robert  Cameron,  Supt.  of  Castle  Hill  Farm,  Ipswich, 
Mass.  In  this  communication  he  states  that  your  organization 
is  trying  to  put  the  Gardener  and  his  profession  on  a  higher 
plane.  If  at  any  time  wc  can,  through  our  connections,  assist 
you  to  accomplish  this  result,  we  are  at  your  service. 
Your   very   truly, 

C.\RTERS    TeSTKP    SkEDS,    Ixc, 

M.   I.  Collins. 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 

Mrs.  Edwin  Thorne.  Babylon,  L.  I.  (Herbert,  Brown,  gar- 
dener) ;  Mrs.  David  Dows,  Brookville,  L.  I.  (Henry  Gibson, 
gardener)  ;  Irenee  du  Pont,  Wilmington,  Del.  (J.  Buckingham, 
gardener),  have  become  sustaining  members  of  the  association. 

NEW  MEMBERS 

The  following  names  have  been  added  to  our  membership  list : 
Earl  Robertson,  Ralph  W.  Walton,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Thomas  M. 
Rowe,  Gates  Mill,  O. ;  Albert  H.  Laine.  Willoughby,  O. ;  Frank 
L.  Baiogh,  Youngstown,  O. ;  E.  Batchelor,  Akron,  O. ;  John  Kull- 
man,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. ;  Robert  Budd,  Granville,  O. ;  George 
McMahon,  Des  Moines,  la.;  George  Davies,  Nutley,  N.  J.;  Paul 
Hamer,  Woodhaven,  L.  I. ;  Robert  Mackie,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. ; 
Herbert  Stuart,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. ;  Herbert  W.  Tickner,  Donald 
Campbell,  Convent,  N.  J. ;  Dennis  Foley,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  Philip 
J.  Lucking,  Mill  Neck,  L.  I. ;  Claude  W.  Bonner,  Woodmere,  L. 
1. ;  Frederick  Duncan,  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y. ;  William  H.  San- 
son!, Huntington,  L.  I. ;  Edwin  Saunders,  Henry  Sabot,  Somcr- 
ville, N.  J.;  Ellis  B.  Wilson,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Michael  Decgan, 
Port  Washington,  L.  I.;  James  P.  Murray,  Newark,  N.  J.;  James 
MacDonald,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. ;  Percy  W.  Kennaday,  Montclair, 
N.  J. ;  Bror  E.  Erickson,  New  York  City ;  Frederic  Ostner, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Gustave  H.  Beckman,  New  York  City ;  An- 
drew Kneuker,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. ;  Kenneth  Cedarman,  River- 
dale,  N.  Y. ;  Alexander  Robertson,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. ;  George 
Donoran,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.;  William  Quigley,  New  York  City; 
Stephen  Bernath,  Bronx,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  Irving,  Shrewsbury, 
Mass.  ;  David  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. ;  W.  Port- 
niann,  A.  Hackmann,  E.  Baumgartner,  C.  G.  Swenson,  Clayton, 
Mo.;  J.  Prapuolenis,  L.  Baumann,  J.  F.  Silva,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Theodore  Hansen,  West  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Leamon  G.  Tingle,  Pitts- 
ville,  Md. ;  James  Murdock,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Lars  P.  Han- 
sen, Beaumont,  Tex. :  Karl  S.  Landolt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Alex- 
ander Valentine,  Hackensack,  N.  J.;  Peter  Smith,  C.  J.  Young, 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I. ;  Thomas  Davies,  Roslyn,  L.  I. ;  John  Wilkin- 
son, So.  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Patrick  McCormack,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. ; 
David  Hanlon,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  G.  Hennenhofer,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. ;  John  R.  Warr,  Revell,  Md. ;  Louis  Seplavy,  New  York 
City;  Theodore  Chase,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Michael  Fascella,  Co- 
coanut  Grove,  Fla. ;  John  Clarkson,  Nantucket.  Mass.;  Paul  Pow- 
ers, Suffern,  N.  Y. ;  Bartholomew  Pow  ors.  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


AMONG  THE  GARDENERS 


Henry  Gibson  secured  the  position  of  superintendent  on  the 
estate   of   Mrs.   David   Dows,   Brookville,   Glen   Head,   N.   Y. 

Alexander  McKenzie  resigned  his  position  as  superintendent 
on  the  A.  W.  Davis  estate  to  engage  in  the  nursery  business 
with  his  brother,  Kwen  iMcKenzie,   White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

John  Forbes  has  succeeded  Mr.  McKenzie  as  superintendent 
iif  the  A.  W.  Davis  estate,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Ernest  Grey,  for  eight  years  gardener  on  the  William 
(lu  Pont  estate.  Montpelier.  Va.,  has  accepted  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  Fairmount  Farms,  Eairmount,  W.  Va. 

Edwin  Saunders  until  recently  in  charge  of  the  fruit  houses. 
Duke's  Park,  Somcrville,  N.  J.,  has  accepted  the  position  as 
gardener  in  charge  of  the  greenhouses  under  Thomas  W.  Head, 
superintendent,  Mellody  Farm,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

^miiii) riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I       OF  INTEREST  TO  COUNTRY  | 

I       ESTATE  OW  NERS  | 

g  The   National   .Association   of   (hardeners   takes  this   op-  1 

I  portunity  to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  disposal  of  i 

i  owners    of    country    estates    when    requiring    competent  i 

i  gardeners,    in    the    rapacities    of    superintendents,    head  = 

I  gardeners  or  assistant  gardeners — thoroughly  qualified  in  1 

1  every  particular  to  assume   the   responsibilities  the   posi-  1 

i  tions  call  for — gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their  profession.  § 

I  The   Bureau   is   maintained   entirely   at   the   expense   of  1 

I  the  association  and  makes  no   charge  to  the  employer  it  1 

I  may   serve  or  to   the  member   it  may  beneii!.  1 

i  N.ATIONAL  AS50CI.ATI0N  OF  GARDENERS  | 

I  M.  ('.  Ebel,  Secretary  i 

I        286   Fifth   .Ave.  New   York        | 
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A  Giant  Everbearing  Quality  Fritit  wliich  the  U, 
Dept.    oi   Agriculture    states,    "should    be    tried 
gardens  in  all  parts  of  the  country." 


LaF 


ranee 


King'  of  Raspberries 


(ELverbearing) 

Raspberries  from  June  to  November!  From  your 
own  garden  to  your  own  table!  La  France  Ever- 
bearing Raspberry  is  Scheepers'  latest  introduction 
to  the  world  of  horticulture.  Immense  clusters! 
Giant  berries — twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  va- 
rieties !  Firm,  luscious  fruit ;  deep  colored, 
wonderfully  rich-flavored!      And  few  seeds! 

Tested    and   Proved   for    Three 

Years — Continuous  Crop — 

Easily  Propagated 

La  France  Everbearing  is  a  remarkable  plant. 
Its  hardiness  and  habits — its  prolific  bearing  qual- 
ities, and  its  ease  of  propagation — make  it  a  horti- 
cultural phenomenon. 

Planted  early  in  the  spring,  it  loses  no  time  getting 
started.  Begins  bearing  as  early  as  the  first  week 
of  July  (the  first  season!)  and  "never  lets  up"  — 
keeps  right  on  with  break  after  break,  cluster- 
laden  shoots,  un'il  all  vegetation  is  completely 
frost-checked  for  the  season.  Even  then  its  remark- 
able nature  continues  in  evidence:  La  France  has 
demonstrated  its  hardiness  by  surviving  tempera- 
tures as   low   as    30      below   zero. 

La  France  Everbearing  Raspberry  propagates  freely  and 
very  rapidly.  A  dozen  plants  will  produce  a  Rood- sized 
berry  patch  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
Its  rapid  growth,  its  hardihood  to  withstand  extreme  cold, 
its  immunity  from  fungus  and  insect  diseases,  its  remark- 
able all-season  production  of  fruit,  make  La  France  Ever- 
bearing by  all  odds  the  raspberry  for  home  gardener, 
fruit    grower    or    farnicr. 

Now's   the  Time   to    Order. 

Supply   is  Very  Limited. 

Plant  La  France  early  this  spring  and  have  berries  the 
first  days  of  July.  But  order  now.  Six  plants  for  $10.50. 
Twelve    plants    for  $20.     One   hundred   plants   for  $150. 

JOHN  SCHEEPERS,  Inc. 

2  Stone  St.,   New  York  City 

IS'urseries—Soitnd    livtuli^    Conn.;    lirooktillc,    N.    V. 

Write  for  booklet  on  *'La  France  Everbearing  Raspberry." 
Includes  additional  expressions  from  noted  horticulturists, 
etc. 

La  FRANCE  FIRST-CLASS  AWARDS 
Massachusetts    Horticultural    Soc— New    York    Florists'    Cub— •Horticultural 
Soc.  of  New   York— "Morris  County  Horticultural  Soc— 'Tarry town  Horticul- 
tural   Soc— The    American    Institute,    New    York— Nassau    County    Horticul- 
tural   Soc— Fairfield    and    Westchester    Horticultural    Soc. 
*And  Silver  Medal.     Also   other  Show  and    Fair  awards   wherever   exhibited. 


What  a  few 

La  France 

growers  say: 

T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Pres. 
Hort'l  Soc.  of  N.  Y. — 
"Far  superior  to  any 
other  raspberry.  Very 
prolific.  Large     cliis- 

sU'FS.  Luscious  l>erries- 
A  remarkable  plant. 
Should  be  grown  by 
every  garden  owner, 
fruit  grower,  farmer, 
uurser>Tnan." 

F.  A.  Bartlett.  Tree 
Specialist,  Stamford, 
Conn.  —  "Tbe  finest 
aci|ui5ition  in  years. 
\Vint..T  of  1917-18 
killfil  all  mv  vari-'tivs 
except    La    France." 

Wm.  Ziegler.  Great 
Island,  Conn.  —  "La 
I'laiiro  S-ft.  ranes 
loadt.'d  with  large  clus- 
ters. Shall  discard 
all  other  varieties  and 
t:r"w    only    La    France." 

J.  B.  Cobb,  Stamford, 
Conn.  —  "Produces 
large  crop  for  almost 
four  months.  Consider 
La  France  King  of 
Tta'iijiw'rries. " 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  on-  nr.itcd  to  irate  free  «se 
of  this  deparimeiU  to  solve  prublcins  that 
max  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on  'the  ordinarv  pursuits  of  gardeiuiig.  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  books  shonld  not  be  re- 
ferred to   the    Questionnaire. 


Is  it  advisable  to  use  manure  every 
year  in  beds  planted  to  Geraniums,  and 
can  too  much  be  given?— A.  L.,  Conn. 

Cerlainlv  one  can  give  tuo  much  manure 
to  the  Geranium,  and  especially  highly  ni- 
trogenous manure  from  horse  stables.  !•- 
has  been  our  experience  that  Geraniums  do 
best  and  flower  more  freely  in  soil  that  is 
not  manured  too  frequently.  Every  secona 
or  third  year  is  enough  to  apply  manure 
to  the  soil,  and  then  it  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly decayed.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
saw  a  bed  of  red  Geraniums  standing  near- 
ly three  feet  high  and  scarcely  any  bloom 
on  them.  From  inquiries  we  made  we  dis- 
covered that  the  plants  had  been  supplied 
once  a  week  with  an  abundance  of  sheep 
manure,  which  resulted  in  luxuriant  growth, 
really  beautiful  leaves,  but  no  flowers  to 
speak  of. — H.  G. 

I  have  a  border,  four  feet  wide,  on  one 
side  oi  my  lawn,  running  from  the  house 
to  the  sidewalk  on  the  highway.  I  want 
to  plant  it  to  perennials,  so  as  to  have 
some  blooms  from  early  spring  to  late 
fall  I  want  blue  and  white  flowers 
chiefly,  but  would  not  mind  a  few  other 
colors.— S.  M.,  N.  J. 

Your  correspondent  does  not  state 
whether  or  not  the  border  is  in  close  prox- 
imity to  trees,  and  is  heavily  shaded,  or  has 
an  open,  sunnv  position,  .\ssuming,  how- 
ever that  there  is  little  shade,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  first  thing  to  do  in  an  en- 
deavor to  have  a  border  that  will  bloom 
from  frost  to  frost,  is  thoroughly  prepare 
the  soil  by  incorporating  plenty  of  well  de- 
caved  barnvard  manure  into  it,  and  break- 
ing up  the' soil  to  a  depth  of  at  least  two 
feet.  ,  .   , 

Taking  a  selection  which  would,  we  think, 
cover  a  long  season  of  bloom,  we  will  take 
the  tallest  varieties  first  for  the  back  of  the 
border.  . 

Delphinium,  Var.  Belladonna.  4  to  o  teet 
high,  will  flower  during  June  and  July,  al-_ 
ternating  clumps  of  these  with  clumps  ot 
Salvia  Azure  Grandiilora.  blue,  height  3  to 
4  feet,  flowering  .\ugust  and  September.  .A. 
few  clumps  of  Aconitum  Fishcrii  may  be 
added  to  carrv  the  blue  into  October.  In 
front  of  these  may  be  planted,  without  tak- 
ing up  much  extra  space.  L.  Candiduin  and 
L.  Auratum.  white;  these,  together  with 
Phlox  Miss  Lingard,  Phlo.v  Paniculala,  Var. 
Perfection,  and  F.  G.  Von  Lassburg  w'ill 
give  a  display  of  white  from  June  until  Sep- 
tember. The  flow^ering  taking  place  in  the 
following  order:  Phlox  Miss  Lingard. 
Tunc  and  July;  Lilium  Candiduin.  July;  L. 
"4Mra/!n)i,  July  and  August;  Phlox  Perfec- 
tion, Tune  "and  July;  F.  G.  Von  Lassburg, 
Julv,  ".August  and  September.  By  cutting 
ofif  the  fading  flowers  of  the  phloxes  they 
can  be  induced  to  flower  a  second  time,  thus 
prolonging  their  season. 

Anemone  .laponiea  alha.  and  Whirlwind 
together  with  Chrysanthemum  Queen  of 
Whites  wmII  carry  the  white  well  through 
October  to  frost. 

IJdging  the  border  you  may  have  Ajuga 
Rel>eii.<:.  which  grow'S  three  inches  high, 
and  produces  purplish  blue  flowers  in  .April, 
Then  behind  this,  and  in  front  of  the  taller 
plants  enumerated,  one  may  have  aloniT  the 
front  of  the  border,  groups  of  Iris  cristata. 


W.  A+lee  Burpee  Co.. 

Seed  Growers     Phtladelphta 


W.  At  lee  Burpee  Co., 

Seed  Growers    Philadelphia. 


BURPEE'S  ANNUAL  FOR   1920 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 

I'>iir])c'e's  Annual  i.s  a  C(implete  guide  to  the  \  egetalile 
and  Flower  garden.  It  fully  describes  the  lUirpee- 
Quality  .seeds  with  a  hundred  of  the  finest  vegetables 
and  flowers  illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature.  If  you 
are  interested  in  gardening  lUirjiee's  .\nnual  will  be 
mailed  to  }-ou  free. 

^^'rite  for  }-our  co|)^■  t(Hlav. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


for  Jdiiiiury,   192(1 
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6  inches  high,  uitli  blue  llowers  in  May. 
Iris  Florcnlina,  2  feet  high,  has  white  flow- 
ers in  May.  Arabis  Alpina.  white.  May 
flowering;  Achillea.  "The  Pearl,"  white, 
June  and  July:  Ibcris  Scmpcrvircns,  May; 
.Istcr  Alfiinus.  V'ar.  Fairchild,  white,  and 
blooming  in  Angust.  and  Linuin  pcrciiiic,  in 
blue  and  white  flowering  in  May,  will  make 
for  a  season  of  continuous  bloom. — H.  G. 


Here  and  There 


From  Day  to  Day 

Out  in  the  Fields  with  God 

The    little   cares    that    fretted    me, 

I   lost   them   yesterday. 
Among  the  fields,  above  the  sea. 

Among  the  winds  at  play  ; 
Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds. 

The  rustling  of  the  trees, 
Among   the   singing   of   the   birds. 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

The   foolish  fears  of  what  may  hap, 

I  cast  them  all  away 
Among   the   clover-scented   grass. 

Among  the  new-mow-n  hay ; 
Among   the   rustling    of   the   corn. 

Where  drowsy  poppies  nod. 
Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born 

tint   in   the  fields  with  God. 

— Elizabeth   Barrett  Browning. 


AMERICAN       HOMES 
GARDENS. 


AND 


\\  e  in  America  have  chosen  with  lavish 
hand  such  types  of  architecture  and  land- 
scape gardening  design  from  every  land  as 
best  suit  our  individual  tastes  ^nd  condi- 
tions, and  are  surely  developing  a  type  of 
landscape  gardening  which  may  be  termed 
distinctly  American ;  it  is  subtly,  yet  as 
clearly  marked  as  our  other  gradually  crys- 
tallizing national  characteristics.  Its  dom- 
inant note  is  in  common  with  all  our  other 
activities,  characterized  by  a  freedom  in  our 
choice  of  the  best  that  the  world  has  to 
offer;  it  is  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
"f  the  furnishing  of  the  grounds  and  gar- 
lens  immediately  about  the  house,  with 
lastc  commensurate  with  the  indoor  fur- 
nishings of  our  homes,  for  our  outdoor  life 
must  needs  be  as  pleasant  as  the  hours 
spent   within  doors. 

Setting  our  "out-of-doors  living-room" — 
our  gardens,  a  bit  apart  for  our  own  en- 
joyment and  that  of  our  friends,  we  clioose 
to  separate  them  from  the  outside  world 
by  a  park-like  treatment  of  borders  and 
boniidarv  plantings  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
rather  than  the  h-gh  walls  of  brick  or  stone 
behind  which  our  friends  in  other  lands 
maini-^in  their  privacy.  These  living  walls 
of  trees  and  shrubs  on  border  and  boundarv 
serve  better  to  screen  objectionj'ble  views, 
and  presenting  vistas  across  shaded  lawn 
or  ineadow — form  the  most  pleasant  and 
agreeable  setting  for  the  house  and  gar- 
dens. This  type  of  .American  landscape 
gardening  is  well  defined  in  its  essentials, 
the  details  of  appropriate  trees  a"d  shrubs 
and  plants  for  the  setting  of  the  house  and 
gardens,  the  proper  types  of  trees  for  lawn 
and  screen,  or  other  situation  vary  slightly 
in  each  case.  Results  in  the  planting  of  our 
grounds  must  he  quickly  obtaitted,  for  we 
are_  not  satisfied  to  wait  for  tedious  years 
while  tiny  plants  and  trees  grow^  to  such 
size  as  will  make  a  fitting  setting  for  the 
pome  of  grand-children — we  prefer  to  live 
in  the  atmosphere  of  beautiful  surroundings 
ourselves.— .-J iirfurra    Xiirxrrics'    Book-lcl. 


It's  High  Time 

You  Wrote  for  That 

Ten-Ten  Catalog 

When  I  said  that  very  same  thing  to  a  gardener 
yesterday,  he  replied:  "What  do  I  want  of  another 
seed  catalog  'f  Already  have  a  pile  as  high  as 
your  head.  Heaven  knows.  I'll  never  have  time 
to  wade  through  them,  let  alone  even  looking 
through  yours. 

"Besides,  what's  all  that  Ten-Ten  bunk,  anyway? 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  catalog  being  called  Ten- 
Ten.^    Sounds  like  the  naine  of  a  gambling  game." 

"Vou  have  struck  the  nail  plumb  bob  on  the 
head,"  says  I.  "Of  course  you  haven't  time  to 
go  through  all  those  calatogs.  That's  why  we 
made  one  that  you  could.  Made  it  the  Ten-Ten 
waj'.  The  way  a  lot  of  your  gardeners  said  you 
wanted  it  made. 

Describing  the  Ten-Ten  in  a  nutshell — everything 
is  grouped  in  tens.  The  ten  best  of  everything 
that's  best,  whether  it  be  seeds,  hardy  plants, 
roses  or  evergreens. 

.Send  for  it,  and  if  you  don't  go  through  it  care- 
lully.  from  cover  to  cover,  and  thank  us  for  mak- 
ing the  kind  of  catalog  you  gardeners  would 
make,  instead  of  the  kind  printers  want  to  make — 
then  you  just  let  me  know,  and  I'll  send  yon  one 
of  the  Ten-Ten  group  of  roses  with  my  com- 
pliments. 


"uliuS*  T^eKr5*  Ccr 

Ai  Tho  Sifo  of  The  Trge 
Box    20     Rutk»rford     N.J. 


ECONOMIC  BOTANY. 

It  is  difticuli  to  understand  why  the  study 
of  botany  is  so  repcllant  to  the  average 
person.  It  is  rarely  one  meets  with  a  stu- 
dent who  takes  up  this  study  out  of  love 
for  it.  and  when  the  college  or  high  school 
course  is  done,  what  they  do  learn  is 
promptly  forgotten.  I'"veu  among  our  own 
profession  wdiere  you  woidd  think  a  good 
knowledge  of  botany  was  almost  essential, 
very  few  are  interested  in  it.  In  fact,  the 
practical  grower  seems  to  think  that  a 
knowledge  of  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
him.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  can  get  along 
without  it,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
essential    part    of    the    growing    of    plants. 


This,  however,  is  an  e.\tremely  superficial 
view  of  horticulture.  When  we  stop  to 
realize  that  directly  or  indirecllv  a  very 
jarge  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  world 
is  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such 
as  food,  clothing,  building  material,  medi- 
cines, rubber,  oil,  dyes,  resin,  etc..  it  is  a 
wonder  that  more  students  do  not  follow 
the  study. 

It  may  be  there  is  not  much  direct  profit 
in  studying  systematic  botany  or  the  classi- 
fication and  nomenclature  of  jilants.  or  in 
geographical  botany  which  relates  to  their 
distribution,  but  with  the  economic  botanv 
which  confines  itself  to  the  sttidy  of  the 
values  and  uses  of  plants  to  mankind,  there 
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I     DO  YOU   WANT   THE   NEW    PLANTS?     I 


BUDDLEIA  HYBRIDA  EVA  DUDLEY  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  has  the  form  and  color  of  "B.  MAGNIFICA"  and  the 
sweetness  of  "B.  ASIATIC  A."  Both  the  parents  were  col- 
lected by  Mr.  E.  H.  WILSON. 

W  rite  for  our  1920  catalogue,  offering  many  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  Plants  and  other  recent  introductions. 


R.    &    J.    FARQUHAR     COMPANY 

6  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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is  a  rteld  that  would  be-  attractive  to  ilie 
most  materialistic  mind. 

The  potential  wealth  hidden  away  await- 
ing the  experimenter  and  investigator  is 
tremendous.  Some  of  our  insignificant 
common  weeds  may  have  great  wealth 
stored  away  in  them,  which  only  awaits 
the   discoverer. 

At  one  lime  the  potato  and  tomato  were 
semi-poisonous  weeds.  The  call  has  al- 
ready pone  out  for  some  plant  from  which 
to  make  paper.  Forests  are  fast  being  used 
up  and  some  plant  other  than  trees  will 
have  to  be  found  for  this  purpose.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  swamp  land  that 
are  available  for  the  purpose  if  the  right 
kind  of  plant  can  be  found  that  will  make 
suitable  pulp  or  libre. 

There  are  thousands  of  unknown  drugs 
and  chemicals  still  hidden  away  awaiting 
the  investigator;  edible  fruits  to  be  in- 
vestigated, grown  and  exploited.  Praise- 
worthy efforts  are  being  made  in  many  of 
our  schools,  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  young 
men  of  the  country  and  to  teach  them  the 
importance  of  the  science  -of  botany  in  its 
economic  aspect. — National  Nurseryman. 


THE   WEED    PROBLEM. 

The  surprise  is  that  more  discussion  and 
more  attention  is  not  given  to  the  weed 
problem.  Weeds  decrease  our  crop  yields 
to  such  an  enormous  extent,  they  interfere 
so  seriously  with  our  farming  operations, 
and  they  cause  such  tremendous  losses  in 
dollars,  that  concerted  effort  should  be  di- 
rected to  their  reduction  and  eradication. 
Any  community,  large  or  small,  that  sets 
itself  the  task  of  practically  eliminating  its 
weeds  and  adopts  and  sticks  lo  a  program 
of  action  can  work  wonders.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  everyone  knows  what  a  "weed"  is. 
Probably  no  one  of  us  has  had  the  term 
defined  but  our  conception  of  its  meaniny 
is  very  clear.  It  may  be  that  at  one  time 
in  our  early  days  we  were  told  lo  pul!  the 
weeds  in  the  corn  field  or  garden ;  to  mow 
the  weeds  along  the  fence ;  and  at  such  a 
time  it  is  certain  that  no  words  of  expl.-iiia- 
lion  were  needed  to  indicate  which  the 
weeds  were.  We  have  come  to  consider 
as  "weeds"  those  plants  which  lend  to  prow 
where  they  are  not  desired:  plants  which 
tend  lo  resist  man's  cflforfs  to  subdue  them  ; 
plants    which    resist    frost,    heat,    dryness; 


NEW  DECORATIVE    IDEAS 

WITH     ME  EH  AN     PLANTINGS 

We  have  a  large,  diversified  stock  on  hand  from  which  choices 
of  rare  discrimination  can  be  made. 

Whether  the  grounds  are  large  or  limited  in  extent  there  are  un- 
doubtedly among  our  stock  trees  or  shrubs  that  would  make  an 
attractive  addition. 

Our  62  years'  experience  as  Nurserymen  assures  the  quality  of  all 
stock  and  the  soundness  of  our  knowledge  of  nursery  art. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our  Hand  Book  of  Trees  and 
Hardy  Plants. 

A  personal  talk  is  often  more  satisfactory;  an  experi- 
enced nurseryman  will  call  on  postcard  request  and 
d'scuss,   without  obligation^   our  new  stock. 

'^komas  MFFHAN  S-Sons 

THE  PIONEER  NURSEBvYMEN  OF  AMERICA 

6765  Chew  St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Farr^s 

WW        J  A     treatise     on     the     lianly 

riClTdy  garden,   containing-  informa- 

n/        A.  tion   on  upward  o[  500  vari- 

"i-ClTlt  eties    of   Peonies    (the    most 

Q  •     Js.*^g,      complete     collection     in     ex- 

jpGClQltleS  istcnce),  Lenioine's  new  and 
rare  Deutzias,  Philadelphus 
and  Lilacs,  and  the  Irises  (both  Japanese 
and  German),  of  which  I  have  all  the 
newer  introductions  as  well  as  the  old- 
time   favorites. 

An  abridged  edition  will  be  for- 
warded  to  garden  lovers  tvho  do 
not  have  a  copv  of  the  regular 
Sixtli    Fditiou,    {s.'nted  in    1919. 

BERTRAND      H.       FARR 

Wyoinissing'    Nurseries     Co. 
Ill    GarBeM  Ave.,   Wyomissing,   Pa. 


ANDORRA 

Evergfeens,  Trees  and 
SHruDS  of  d  i  sti  nction 


ANDORRA    NURSERIES 

Wm.  Warner    Harper.     Prop. 
Chestnut    Hill.    Phi  la.,  Penna. 


for  January,  1920 
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wliich  will  grow  in  most  any  kind  of  soil 
and  under  all  conditions;  plants  which  pro- 
duce seeds  in  enormous  numbers  and  have 
other  rapid  methods  of  propagation;  plants 
in  themselves  sometimes  truly  beautiful,  but 
that  have  for  us  lost  their  charm ;  plants 
useless  and  troublesome.  Emerson  said  of  a 
weed :  "A  plant  whose  virtues  have  not 
yet  been  discovered." 

A  large  purslane  plant  will  produce  1.- 
230,000  seeds ;  a  single  Russian  thistle  plant 
will  ripen  100,000  to  200,000  seeds ;  tumbling 
mustard,  1,500,000;  shepherd's  purse,  50,000. 

The  seeds  of  many  weeds  are  very  small 
and  escape  notice.  A  pound  of  clover  dod- 
der has  1,841,360  seeds;  common  plantain, 
1,814,360  seeds;  lamb's  quarters,  604,786 
seeds;  Russian  thistle,  266,817  seeds;  wild 
mustard,  215,995  seeds;  wild  oats,  25,493 
seeds.  If  60  pounds  of  wheat  are  planted 
to  the  acre,  and  this  wheat  has  2  per  cent 
of  wild  mustard  seed  there  will  be  distrib- 
uted  over   that  acre  388,791   mustard  seed. 

Not  only  do  weeds  produce  seeds  in  tre- 
mendous numbers,  but  seeds  with  an  ability 
to  live  a  long  time.  The  seeds  of  some 
weeds,  when  buried  in  the  soil,  may  retain 
their  power  to  germinate  for  15  to  30  years. 
Such  is  true  of  the  seeds  of  tall  pig- 
weed, black  mustard,  shepherd's  purse, 
dock,  yellow  fo-xtail,  chickweed  and  others. 
— Colorado  Experiment  Station  Bulletin. 


— replaces  2  horses  for  lawn  mowing. 


THE    POWER    OF    GROWTH. 

There  is  no  human  engineering  which 
can  compare  in  power  with  the  silent  ma- 
chinery of  a  growing  forest.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  physical  energy  of  the 
sap  in  the  plant  is  fourteen  times  that  of 
the  blood  in  man.  Professor  Clark,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  has 
succeeded  in  measuring  the  power  of  the 
growth  of  a  squash.  He  harnessed  it  in 
iron,  put  it  in  prison,  and  gave  it  a  weight 
to  lift.  The  squash,  thus  harnessed,  was 
placed  in  a  box  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
grow  only  by  pushing  upward,  and  lifting 
the  long  lever  with  the  weights  suspended 
on  it.  The  result  was  that  the  squash  stead- 
ily pushed  its  way  upward,  carrying  the  bar 
and  weight  with  it.  On  August  21,  it  was 
lifting  60  pounds;  September  15,  it  was 
lifting  1.400  pounds  ;  October  18,  it  was  lift- 
ing 3.120  pounds;  and  on  October  31,  it 
reached  the  5.000  pound  figure.  How  much 
more  it  could  have  carried  is  not  known, 
for  at  this  point  the  harness  cut  into  the 
rind  of  the  squash. — Country  Life. 


THE  TREES. 

The  trees  have  music  of  iheir  own,  a  soft 
and  soothing  monotone,  that  lulls  a  man  to 
rest.  I  have  a  volume  to  peruse,  but,  under 
them,  I  snore  and  snooze,  my  chin  upon  my 
breast.  To  sit  beneath  a  swaying  birch  is 
much  like  being  in  a  church ;  your  drowsy 
eyelids  close  and  to  the  realms  of  dreams 
you  hie,  until  an  active,  loathsome  fly  camps 
down  upcm  your  nose.  How  often  1  have 
lain  awake  until  I  saw  the  morning  break, 
and  slumber  would  not  come;  and  I  would 
sadly  leave  the  hay,  to  face  another  toil- 
some day,  all  innik  and  on  the  hum.  My 
nights  are  often  things  of  dread,  I  toss 
around  upon  my  bed,  and  find  no  comfort 
there;  but  when  I  sit  beneath  a  tree,  the 
sweet  restorer  comes  to  me,  its  coattails 
in  the  air.  The  trees  have  voices  sad  and 
sweet,  their  world-old  music  they  repeat, 
a  solemn,  sylvan  choir;  the  same  old  son'» 
they  used  to  sing  when  F.arth  was  bin  a 
half-baked  thing,  and  mortals  worshipped 
fire.  They  croon  their  mournful  lullaby 
vvhile  rnen  are  born,  grow  up  and  die,  they 
sigh  with  every  breeze;  and  when  t  quit 
this  vale  of  tears  T  hope  to  sleep  a  million 
years  beneath  the  nodding  trees.— W.vlt 
Mason  in  The  Canadian  Countryman. 


Cuts  Lawn-Mowing  Costs 


Actual  tests  on  the  Minneapolis  City  Golf  Course  at  Glenwood  Park, 
under  supervision  of  Supt.  Theodore  Wirth,  showed  a  saving  of  40% 
in  operating  costs  in  favor  of  the  Beeman  Triplex  niowing  outfit  as 
against    2    horses   with    triple   mowing  outfit. 

Consider   also   the   many    other   advantages   of   using   the   Beeman    instead 

of    horses, it   v^^'orks   faster,    mows   25%    to    100%    more    ground   in   the 

same   length    of   time; it   does    not    have    to   be    fed    or    cared    for    when 

not  working; it  can  be  worked  as  long  as  necessary  in  an  emergency; 

it   mows   close   to    fences,    bushes,    trees   and   goes   under   low   brushes; it 

does  not  damage  the  turf  as  horses  hoofs  do; it  can  be  used  for  haul- 
ing, plowing  and  as  a  self-propellng  4  HP.  power  plant  for  belt  Work 
when  not  in  use  for  mowing.  It's  a  mighty  handy  machine  to  have 
around   on    golf   courses,   parks,    cemeteries,    country   clubs,    etc. 

Write  for  interesting  illustrated  booklet  on  how  to  use  the  Beeman  for 
cutting  lawn-mowing   costs. 


Beeman  Tractor  Co.,  ^'^ ''"^ItlZ^ZM 


Minn. 


OlALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
lalx>r,  uniformly  biirned  BDd 
carefully  packed. 
Famous  "Moss-Aztoc"  Ware 
IneUides  Azalea  Pots.  Kem 
IHshes,  IlanKinK  Baskets.  Lann 
Vastti,  etc.  Write  for  calalogui* 
ami  price  ll.st. 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.   Zanuville.   Ohio 


i  - 

L 

CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 

EDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

■AaurACTUHKHB 

^HILAOKLPNIA,     PA. 

4^ 

L 

SULCOV.B. 


CliiirleH    Fremd'H    Formula 
Sulphur— Fish  Oil— Carbolic  Compound 
A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

niui  Fiiniricidc  of  known  rdijibiliti-.  Con- 
trols scnle  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  find  fundus  diseases  on  trees,  plauLs 
jiikI  nnitnals 

AT    YOUR    DEALERS    OR     DIRECT. 

>lunnfiirttirerN  of  Standard   Klsh  Oil  Soap. 

Unnkh-t    Vr>H-.       A(l(lr..ss 

COOK  &  SMAN  (0..  INC., 
SulcoDept.    V  148  FroDt  St.,  New  York,  U.S.  A. 
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GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


REVIVING    WILTED 
BLOSSOMS. 

Many  lovers  of  wild  flowers 
have  doubtless  been  annoyed 
by  the  apparent  -impossibility 
of  getting  certaih  beautifiil 
species  home  in  good  condi- 
tion. Among  the  flowers  of 
the  eastern  States  which  wilt 
almost  while  one  is  pkicking 
them,  the  dainty  little  Sprmg 
Beauty  and  the  gorgeous  but 
bashful  Cardinal  flower  come 
to  mind. 

If  one  but  knows  how,  one 
may  freely  gather  these  and 
others  like  them,  and  take 
them  home  in  the  thoroughly 
disreputable  condition  which 
they  at  once  effect,  with  calm 
certainty  of  being  able  to  re- 
store them  to  their  natural 
beauty.  It  is  merely  necessary 
to  conquer  the  inevitable  in- 
stinct to  place  them  in  cold 
water,  and  instead  use  the  fluid 
piping  hot,  with  more  or  less 
alcohol  added,  according  to 
condition  of  the  flowers  and 
experience  with  the  various 
species. 

This  method  of  restoration 
applies  equally  well  to  culti- 
vated blossoms  as  to  wild  flow- 
ers.— Scientific  American. 


THE     MOCCASIN 
FLOWER. 

Most  people  who  have 
roamed  through  the  rocky  hills 
of  the  Northern  States  during 
May  or  early  June  are  familiar 
with  the  Pink  Lady's  Slipper 
or  Moccasin  Flower.  These 
strange-looking  plants  are 
orchids,  and  this  particular 
kind  inhabits  moss-covered 
sand  overlying  rocks  at  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the 
surrounding  country;  also  it 
may  be  said  that  they  keep 
away  from  civilization  as  far 
as  possible.  Hogs  destroy 
them  and  mice  will  eat  tlic 
roots,  which  together  with 
picking  liy  people,  probably  ac- 
counts for  their  aloofness. 
Ordinary  soil  would  not  do  at 
all,  and  they  seem  in  their  way 
as  exacting  as  the  hothouse 
orchids.  The  Pink  Lady's 
Slipper  (Cyprifcdium  acaule) 
is  the  State  flower  of  Minne- 
sota, adopted  back  in  1893,  and 
the  first  State  flower  of  the 
first  State  to  take  such  action. 
The  flowers  are  borne  singly 
on  stalks  8  to  12  inches  high. 
The  plant  prefers  partial  shade, 
that  of  the  pine  usually.  The 
flowers  are  pink  and  are  strik- 
ing in  appearance,  resembling  _ 
a  huge  spider.  The  leaves  are  very  distinct 
also  and  even  without  the  flower  are  at- 
tractive and  interesting.— W.  E.  D.,  in  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


On  January  29,  1920,  in  the  Museum 
Building  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar- 
den an  Iris  Society  will  be  organized.  The 
organizers  are  Lee  R.  Bonnewilz,  James 
Boyd,  W.  F.  Christman,  H.  A.  Gleason, 
Mrs.  Francis  King,  B.  Y.  Morrison,  Miss 
Grace   Sturtevant   and   John   C.   Wister. 


This  film 
is  this 
Paint- 

To  know  what  this  paint  is,  is  to  first  know  what 
the  film  is. 

To  know  what  the  film  is,  send  at  once  to  us  for  a 
piece. 

When  you  see  how  flexible  it  is — how  like  a  piece 
of  rubber,  how  impervious  to  moisture,  and  then 
consider  that  although  two  coats  thick,  it  is  less 
than  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  thick,  ilicn  ycu  will 
begin  to  realize  how  good  Lowe's  Paint  has  to  be, 
to  stand  weather's  wear  and  tear  the  way  it  does. 

If  when  sending  for  the  film  ycu  include  10c.  in 
stamps  for  the  Happy  Happening  Book,  you  will 
know  why  it  is  that  Lowe's  Paint  goes  further  and 
costs  less  to  make  it  go.  But  that  isn't  all — you 
will  have  in  that  book  a  friend,  counselor  and  guide 
for  all  your  paint  and  varnishing  problems. 

Its  several  pages  on  Help  Hhits  you  will  partic- 
ularly value. 

You  will  find  thatLoweBrothers' Paints  and  Var- 
nishes are  sold  by  the  one  best  dealer  in  each  town. 

^"IxMoBrothors  (^/^ 

EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
Boston     New  York     Jersey  City     Chicago     .\tlanta     Kansas  City     Minneapolis     Toronto 


ORCHIDS 

Wf'    lup    Spi-rialisls    in    (^r^■llill^    wv-    lolliM-t. 

srow,     import,     export     :ina     spII     orchids     ex- 

l' 

cluslvelT.     If  von  nre  In  the  market  for  orcliUlH 

We    s"Iirir    vonr    iihiiiires    nml    orfleTS.       Catn- 

logues  and   sv'cial  lists  on  application. 

IMAGER    &    HURRELL 

(relilil  Growws  and  Importm 

Summit,     IM.     J. 

„ 

HARRY     BA.LD'WIIV 

Manufacturer  ot 

Greenhouse    Shading 

Latti    Roller    Blinds 

MAMAROMECK.    IM-  Y. 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  and  Low  Hedge 

(>ri[jinnt<'rs  'in<l   Intri'iiuciT^f: 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 
Woodmont    Nurseries 
Box   193  New  Haven,  Conn. 

and 


ad  for  Box-Tl;irl»cr 
Gonornl  Nnr-^ory 


;it;ilo^:ii 


HILL'S    EVERGREENS 

Send    for    Price-list.       Mention    this    magazine 
D.    HILU    NURSERY    CO. 

Evergreen  Specialists. 

Largest   Growers  in    America 

Box    306 

DUNDEE,     ILL. 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  PUIMF     is  a   concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in   water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  o( 
•"■'^ '^^''^-'-^     the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants 

FOR  THE  GARDEN-A*  .       pOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 


dy    against    all    sap    sucking    insects    infesting 


— Applied    at    regular    intervals     (once    each 
week  or  ten  days)    APHINE  will   keep  plants 

flov^^ers,     fruits     and     vegetables     APHINE     is  ^^    the    greenhouse    and    conservatory    free    of 

most   effective.  insect  pests. 

FUNGINE For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  r.r\  IVIINr. For    worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON,  N.  J. 
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THE  GREENHOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 


■W7HETHKR  larsc  or  .small — a  greenhouse  adds 
to  any  grounds  an  atmosphere  of  distinction. 
To  insure  this  to  the  fullest  degree  the  structure 
must  be  "right"  in  every  detail  as  in  every  essen- 
tial.    Ruilt  on  such  a  standard 

Foley  Greenhouses 

Today  lead  in  reputation  for  true  worth.  Scien- 
tifically planned — carefully  made  and  skillfully 
erected — they  give  owners  and  gardeners  the 
greatest  measure  of  satisfaction.  When  ready  to 
talk  greenhouse  building,  let  us  prove  to  you  that 
a  "Foley  Greenhouse"  is  "better-built." 


1  he    I-olcy    (iii'dilumse    Mamifaclnring    Co. 

Designers — Builders — Heating    Engineers 

194  North  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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I  Competent  Gardeners  | 

I      '*  The    comforts    and    products    of   a    country  | 

I      home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I      gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

j          Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I      say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

I       We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

I      best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I     PETER    HENDERSON   &   CO.  | 

I                                       Seedsmen  and  Florists  I 

I      35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 

iiiliiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiliiiiiiiiii^ 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniuiiiiiNiiimiiiw^^ 

I            ARTHUR    SMTrn  J 

j  Country  Estate  Efficiency  Expert. 

I             Gardening — Lantl!^ca^)ing — Forestry  I 

I                    Farming — Cost  Accounting.  i 

I  .Ajipoiiilmonts  made  for  consultinf:  on  thr 
1  operation  of  any  dopartnicnl  of  a  gentleman  s 
I      country  estate. 

I        286  Fifth  Ave.    (Room  301)    New  York 

I                    Residence  Address,  Elberon,  N.  J.  '_, 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinuiiniiiiiiii iniiiminiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiinin iiiiiiiiininniiiiiiiiiiintiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiamiii. 
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I  ARE  YOU  TROUBLED  WITH  ROSE-BUGS?  | 

I  MAURICE    FULD  | 

i  Announces  the  First  and  Exclusive  Offering  of  I 

I  "MELROSINE"  | 

1  A  POSITIVE  REMEDY  AGAINST  THE  ROSE-BUG  I 


The  discovery  of  a  private  gardener,  Mr.  Hugh  Balfour  Barclay,  Merion,  Pa. 

"Melrosine"  will  positively  kill  the  rose-bug  and  not  leave  the  least  mark  on 
the  flower. 


— Read  what  Mr.  Wm.  Kleinheinz,  Supl.  to  P.  A.  B.  ff'idener,  Philadelphia,  has  to  say  about  it. — 

"I  have  tested  your  insecticide  for  destroying  Rose-bugs  several  times  during  the  rose 
season  of  1918  and  it  has  proved  to  be  as  you  claimed.  By  applying  with  the  spray 
nozzle,  the  bug  will  turn  brownish  and  will  die  in  a  few  minutes  after  being  hit  with  the 
insecticide.  Another  good  point  is  that  no  marks  or  stain  whatever  will  be  left  on  the 
flowers  and   the  plants  do  not  suffer  in  any  v^^ay.'* 


We  have  testimonials  from  scores  of  private  gardeners,   rosarians  and  renowned 
horticulturists  all  over  the  United  States.       For  further  particulars  address 


MAURICE  FULD 


Plantsman     -     -     Seedsman 
7  West  45tli  St.,  New  York 
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There  Is  This  Something  About  U-Bar  Greenhouses 


The  reason  why  some  folk  have 
Packard  or  Fierce-Arrow  cars,  is 
not  only  tliat  they  are  such  superior 
car?.  It's  likewise  because,  having 
them,  sort  of  puts  the  owners  into 
a   desirable  class. 

Or  to  say  it  another  way. 

Upon  the  things  we  possess  is  our 
position  or  standing  frequently 
judged. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  won't 
ride  in  a  Ford  Taxi  when  we  are 
in   New   York. 

There  are  others  of  us  who  buy 
our  clothes  at  a  certain  tailor's^ 
because — well,  because  we  sort  of 
tvant  our  friends  to  see  the  label 
on   the   inside. of  the   collar. 


And  all  these  things  add  to  the 
pleasures  of  living.  It's  meant  that 
it  should  be  so. 

[n  like  manner^  you  who  work  in 
U-Bar  greenhouses,  knowing  that 
they  are  the  top-notch  of  green- 
houses, take  pride  in  letting  folks 
know   about   it. 

For     exactly     the     same     reason,     a 
^;*'^       U-Bar     house     appeals     strongly     to 
"^^r,       most      employers  —   especially      the 
"**:'        "Mrs.'* 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  you  may 
like  to  suggest  that  we  send  some 
one   our    U-Bar   Catalog. 

Or  call  on  you  and  talk  things  over. 
It's   un   to    you,    which. 


^.1 


U-BAR    GREENHOUSES 

HStcKltiSCs  ^  Cpinpany 

General    Offices    and    Factory:    Elizabeth,    N.    J. 

1170     Broadway  201    Devonshire    St. 

New    York  Boston 


^-■^v 
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Once  For  All 

Let's  Settle  This  ''Locally  Grown"  Aro^ument 


f^THER    day.    \vc    received    a    letter    from    a 

man   in   Chicago. 
It    said,    among    other    things,    "Your    seeds 
did    remarkably    well,    much    to    my    surprise, 
for    I     was     told    I    could    do     nothing    with 
English    seeds    in    this    climate." 

Now,     we've     heard     that     statement     before.  . 
.And     we've     had     similar     letters 
from    every    civilized    country    in 
(he   world. 

And  from  many  that  aren't  civi- 
lized. From  Northern  Canada 
and  Southern  South  .America; 
from  the  veldt  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  plateaus  of  Thibet,  and 
the  steppes  of  Russia.  Letters  telling  of  suc- 
cessful   gardens    grown    from    Sutton's    Seeds. 

We  Wrote  to  Every  Experiment  Station 
in   the  United  States 

So  we  knew,  when  we  began  selling  Sultott's 
Seeds  in  the  United  States,  that  they  would 
grow.  We  knew,  because  of  what  Sutton's 
Seeds  had  done  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
and  we  knew  from  the  results  that  many 
private  gardeners,  who  took  the  Sutton  Seed 
habit  across  the  seas  with  them,  were  get- 
ting in    some  of  America's    finest  estates. 

But  we  wanted  to  get  all  the  evidence  we 
could  in  the  case.  We  wanted  to  settle,  once 
for  all,  the  general  principle,  whether  it  is 
important  to  have  seed  locally  grown  or  not. 
So  we  wrote  to  the  Directors  of  all  the 
Experiment   Stations   in    the  United   States. 

The  replies  we  received,  were 
almost  unanimous  in  agreeing 
that  it  is  more  important  to 
grow  seeds  of  vegetables  and 
iiowers  where  tlicy  reach  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection, 
than  to  grow  tliem  near  where 
they    are   to    be    planted. 

And  the  great  importance  of  having  care- 
fully selected,  thoroughly  fixed  strains  was 
emphasized  with  equal  unanimity.  Sowing 
seeds  there's  any  question  about,  makes 
painful     and     l>roIitle.'*s     gardening. 

American   Seeds  Not  "Locally   Grown" 

Another  thing  that  was  pointed  out  was  that 
practically  no  vegetable  or  flower  seeds  sold 
in  America  arc  grown  in  the  locality  where 
they    are    sold. 


They  are  grown  where  soil  and  climate  con- 
ditions favor  the  production  of  the  differ- 
ent seed  crops— largely  in  California— J,000 
miles  from  the  Eastern  sea-board,  the  garden 
spot  of  the  United  States,  'nie  fact  that 
they  are  sold  locally  cannot,  of  course,  affect 
their    growth! 

'Many  European  grown  seeds— such  as  celery 
and  carrots  from  France,  and  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  from  Scandinavia  —  have  been 
bought,  by  American  seedsmen,  as  the  best 
that  could  be  had.  Much  of  the  flower  seed 
before  the  war  was  imported  from  Germany. 
Seed  growing  has  been  so  largely  sectional- 
ized,  because  conditions  permitting  a  slow, 
natural,  long  season  of  growth  and  unhurried 
maturity  produce  the  best  seeds.  Such  are 
the  condition.s  where  our  seed  crops  grow. 
And  you  c.in  rest  assured  they  will  grow 
for  you,  as  well  as  they  have  for  the  fol- 
lowing, who  have,  unsolici- 
ted, sent  us  these  reports: 
"The  results  I  have  ob- 
tained from  your  seeds, 
both  Vegetable  and  Flower, 
warrant  my  saying  that 
they  cannot  be  excelled, 
and  certainly  are  n  o  t 
equalled  by  any  that  can 
be  procured  locally."  Dr.  Robert  E.  Rose, 
Ph.  D..  Seattle,  Washington. 
"On  my  very  hard  soil,  your  seeds  give  bet- 
ter results  than  any  I  have  ever  tried," 
Mrs.   J.    B.   Mason,   Durham,   North    Carolina. 

"I  have  had  better  results  from  your  seeds 
than  from  any  others  I  have  ever  tried," 
Miss   Constance  Emery,  Portland,  Maine. 

"I  have  taken  first  prize  for  Tomatoes  for 
four  consecutive  years  at  our  State  fair,  from 
your  seeds.  Last  Fall  I  had  83  Competitors," 
Mr.   R.    M.   Greig,  Anaconda,   Montana. 

"Your  seeds  were  exceptionally  fine— the 
best  we  have  ever  bad."  Mrs.  F.  N.  Double- 
day,   Oyster  Bay,  I^ong  Island. 

The  Sutton  Catalogue— a  treasure  trove  of 
fresh  garden  material— with  complete  cul- 
tural directions,— is  sent  for  35  cents,  which  is 
returned  with  an  order  for  $5.  To  you,  who 
are  gardeners,  we  will  send  it  free  if  you 
will  enclose  your  employer's  letter  head. 
Our  booklet  "SEEDS"  is  full  of  seed-facts 
you   should   know.     It's   sent   for  the  asking. 


Siilton'.s  Seeds:  Bred  by  Sultons  for  more  than  a  century. 
Deniuiiileil   In    tlie  best   gardeners  of  five  continents. 


The  S.  T.  Blake  Co. 
431-C  Sacramento  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


MJ(tJ^7iyfS( 


GICO  "•   ^-   Winter  &  Co. 

66- C  Wall   St. 
New    York    City 


II 
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This  picturesque  tree  has  been  reclaimed  for 
future  generations  by  Davey  Tree  Surgery. 
When  Davey  experts  first  examined  it,  decay 
had  zvorked  its  way  »/>  and  doiwi  the  entire 
trunk.  The  decay  was  removed,  the  interior 
disinfected  and  waterproofed,  and  cement  was 
filled  in  by  the  Davey  sectional  method,  which 
allows  for  sivaying  and  prei'ents  cracking.  Note 
the  peculiar  type  of  bracing  which  was  re- 
quired. 


Michael  Gorman,  gardener  for 
the  estate  of  Andrezc  Adie, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Brooklinc,  Mass., 
and   one   view  of   the   estate. 


JOH.W  DArBY 
Father    of    Tree    Surgery 


The  tribute  of 

Michael  Gorman  to 

Davey  Tree  Surgery 

Chestnut  Hill,  Brookline,  Mass- 
The  Dave}'  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : — The  work  put  in  by  your  experts  on  Mr.  Adie's  estate 
is  fine.  Some  of  the  work,  which  was  put  in  several  years  ago,  is. 
still  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  trees  are  responding  to  the  treat- 
ment by  sending  out  new  growth  over  the  cement  fillings. 
I  would  be  glad  to  recommend  your  company  to  all  estate  owners- 
whose  trees  need  attention. 

Sincerely  yours, 

.Michael  Gorman. 

The  saving  of  priceless  trees  is  a  matter  of  fir.-^t  importance  on  every 
estate. 

Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  maximum  expectations  of 
those  who  love  and  value  trees.  A  careful  examination  of  your 
trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  312  Elm  St.,  Kent,  Ohio- 

Branch  Offices  with  telephone  connections:  New  York  City,  225  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago,- 
Westminster    Bldg.;    Philadelphia,    Land   Title    Bldg.;    and    Boston.      Write   nearest    ofiice. 

Permnnont  roproseiitHtivos  avnilable  in  districts  surrounding  Boston.  Springfield.  1-enox,  Newpurt, 
Hartford.  Stamford,  Albany,  PouElikeepsie.  White  Plains.  Jamaica.  Montclair,  New  York,  Phila- 
delpliia.  Harrislmrg,  Biiltimore.  Washington.  Kichmond.  Buffalo,  Toronto.  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland^ 
Detroit,   rhicngo,    Milwaukee.     Canadian  address:   252  Laugauchitere   West.    Montreal. 


DAVEY    TREE    SURGEONS 


E-Jcry  real  Da;cy  Tree  Surgeon  i*  in  llie  emfloy  of  The  Davey  Tree  E.rfcrl  Co.,  !»e.,  and  the  pnblie  is  eaiilioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themselves 
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The  Advantage  to  You 
of  Standard  Width  Houses 


r 
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Whoever  started  the  rumor  that  we  had 
arhitrarily  adopted  11,  18  and  25  feet  as  the 
widths  for  our  standard  houses,  just  didn't 
know   the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  we  had  but  little  to  do 
with    it. 

You  gardeners  and  superintendents  are  the 
ones    who    really    brought   it    about. 

You  and  the  fact  that  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  materials  demanded  that  something 
be  done  to  keep  down  the  rising  cost  of 
greenhouse   possessing. 

We  made  the  widths  11,  18  and  25,  because 
those  are  the  widths  most  of  you  wanted 
most   of  the  time. 


You  evidently  wanted  them  because  they 
best    met    your   wants. 

Having  adopted  your  width,  it  then  remained 
for  us  to  arrange  our  manufacturing  so  that 
we  could  run  the  parts  through  our  fac- 
tories   with    the    same    economy    of   operation 


and  perfection  of  results  that  the  high  class 
automobile  concerns  do. 

As  a  result  our  finished  materials  all  have 
a  high  uniformity  of  finish  and  accuracy 
of   fit. 

Which  likewise  means,  we  can  turn  out  your 
houses   quicker  and   erect   them   quicker. 

We  have  three  special  circulars,  telling  spe- 
cially about  these  three  standard  width 
houses   of   yours. 

Write  for  them  all.  See  if  everything  we 
have  done  to  standardizing  them  is  not  ex- 
actly   what    you    have    wanted    done    for   years. 

If  they  are  not  what  you  want,  we  would 
heartily    welcome    hearing   from    you. 


IRVINGTON 
New  York 
BOSTON 
Little  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  St.  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
2063  E.  4ih  Si. 


Eastern  Factory 
Irvington,  N.  Y. 


If  the  houses  we  build  are  not  the  best 
houses  for  you  and  your  employer,  they  are 
not   the   best   houses   for   us. 

That's  just  plain  common  sense.  Let's  hear 
from   you. 


ord,^  J^urnhamQ. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Bldg. 

TORONTO 
Royal  Bank  Bldg. 
Western  Factory 
Des  Plaines,  111. 


simi 
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OKCHIDS 

Cypripedium    Insigne    Sanderae 


^i- 


We  have  largest  stock  (if  this  beautiful  orchid  in  the  world, 
over  10,000  plants,  and  can  supply  fine,  strong,  healthy  plants  at 
$5.00.  $7.50,  $10.00,  $15.00,  $20.00  and  $25.00  each 

Our  stuck  of  hybrid  orchids,  such  as  C}-mbidum.  Brasso- 
Cattleya,  etc.,  cannot  be  beat.  Lome  to  see  them  and  convince 
yourself. 

Best  quality  of  (irchid  peat  and  baskets  on  han<l.  ( )ur  orchid 
list  will  be  ready  shortly.  Send  us  your  address  and  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  ready. 


ROSES 

We  can  supply  you  with  all  the 
novelties  of  the  year,  both  own 
roots  and  grafted  ;  also  all  the  stand- 
ard varieties.  'Place  your  order  at 
once  before  it  is  too  late. 

CARNATION 

;\I1  the  novelties  and  also  Laddie, 
inc]udini>-  all  the  standard  kinds  out 
of  2j4  inch  pots. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Best  in  ail  the  nuxelties  direct  from 
introducers ;  also  any  of  the  standard 
varieties. 


GLADIOLUS 

We  have  splendid  lot  on  hand, 
thrown  especially  lor  us  including 
all  tJie  best. 


''Let    Us    Bid    On    Your    Wants" 


ORCHID  EXPERTS 
Plant  s — B  u  1  b  s — S  u  n  d  r  i  e  s 

West  Orange      -      -      -      New  Jersey 


VVilliajH  J.   Manda 
Vicc-Pres. 


Joseph    Manila 
Prcs.    &   Trcas. 


Edward    A.    Manda 
Sccr'y 
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I  OUR    NEW    CATALOG  | 

I  Showing    Eight    of   our    Varieties  of  | 

I  Gladioli  with  Natural  Colored  Plates  | 

i  is  just  out  and  if  you  are  not  on  our  mailing   list  already,  write  for  it  at  once — it  is  free  upon  § 

1  request.     Anyone  who  is  a  lover  of  flowers  should  not  fail  to  have  a  copy  of  it;  it's  a  Httle  | 

I  book  worth  having  in  one's  library,  containing  instructions  how  to  plant  and  care   for  Gladioli  i 

I  as  well  as    for  Petunias.  1 

1  Our  Gladioli  are  of  a  finer  quality  than  ever  before  and  our  many  varieties  surpass  any  in  exist-  1 

I  ence.  The  Thomas  T.  Kent,  Anna  Eberius,  Jack  London,  Mrs.  John  Walsh  and  | 

M  others  which  you  will  find  in  our  catalog  speak  for  themselves  without  the  hundreds  of  testimo-  1 

m  nials  that  have  been  pourmg  m  upon  us  continuously.  J 

I  Diener's  Ruffled  Monster  Petunias  | 

I  have  created  a  sensation  wherever  grown  or  exhibited.      As    they    are    continually    flowering   all  1 

I  Summer  there  is  hardly  anythmg  givmg  flower-lovers  more  satisfaction.     Seed  comes  in  separate  1 

1  colors — red,   pink,   white,   purple,   flesh-pink   frilled,  white  frilled,  variegated  and  mixed  colors.  1 

1  Price  per  package,  50c.  | 

I  RICHARD  DIENER  CO.,  Inc.        Keutfield,  Marin  Co.,  Cal.  | 
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Bobbink  &  Atkins 


VISIT 
NURSERY 


iVbrlds 

Choicest 
•ry&Grc 

ocjucts 
^o<vn  In  Ajnei 


ASK 
FOR 

catalog 


The  well-known  quality  of  our  products  remains 
standard,  but  accumulated  experience  teaches  us 
better  methods  of  service. 

Our  organization  is  manned  with  experts  in  each 
branch  of  the  business  and  equipped  with  facili- 
ties that  make  maximum  results  the  rule — not  the 
exception. 

With  the  present  uncertainty  of  labor,  you  will 
do  well  to  notify  us  of  your  garden  needs  at 
once. 

Should  you  need  information,  write  now  so  that 
plants  needed  can  be  reserved  for  you  and  sent 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  open. 

Nurserymen  and  Florists 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW  JERSEY 


NOVELTIES     FOR    1920 

"MRS.  J.  LESLIE   DAVIS" 

(Pink  Turner) 

A  true  sport  of  Wm.  Turner.  Identical 
in  every  respect  with  its  parent,  except 
color  which  is  a  brilliant  Rose-pink. 

"MRS.   C.   W.    JOHNSON" 

Largest    White   We    Have    Ever    Distributed 

These  and  many  others  fully  described  in 
our  catalogue  which  will  be  mailed  to  any- 
one mentioning  this  magazine  on  application 
to 


Charles   H.   Totty   Company 

Department  "M." 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 
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Quality 


=AND= 


Keputation 


ALL  of  the  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs  that  you  purchase  are  bought 
on  the  reputation  of  the  seller.  Even  the  most  thoroughly 
trained  seedsman  or  horticulturist  is  unable  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory opinion  without  exhaustive  tests,  and  with  this  fact  in  mind  it  is 
always  desirable  to  first  investigate  the  reputation  of  your  seedsman. 
The  business  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  was  established  in  1847  and 
has  been  built  to  its  present  proportions  by  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion to  quality. 

The  third  generation  of  Hendersons  are  in  charge  today  and  there 
is  something  more  than  just  a  plain  business  relationship  existing 
between  themselves,  their  employees  and  their  customers.  When 
you  buy  Henderson's  seeds  you  buy  74  years  of  experience;  you  buy 
the  prestige  and  reputation  of  years  of  successful  seed  raising  and 
selling;  you  buy  seeds  that  have  behind  them  the  sentiment  brought 
out  by  many  years  of  careful,  conscientious  attention  to  our  cus- 
tomers and  their  wants.  The  very  smallest  part  of  the  cost  is  repre- 
sented by  the  seeds,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Try  the 
Henderson  Way  this  year  and  see  if  there  isn't  a  difference. 


Our  general  catalogue  "Everything  for  the  Garden"  is  now 
ready.  If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  write  us  mentioning 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  you  without 
charge. 


Peter  Henderson  &-  Co. 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street 
NEW  YOKK 
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copy 

those  who  mention  this  publica- 
tion when  writing. 

DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1920 
contains  224  pages,  six  color  plates  featuring 
Choice  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  also  hun- 
dreds of  photo-engravings,  together  with 
cultural  notes  written  by  experts,  making  it 
a  dependable  guide  on  all  matters  relating  to 
Vegetable  and  Flower  growing. 

Write  today  and  we  will  gladly  send 
a  copy  when  it  is  ready. 


THE  STORE  OF 

Complete 
Garden  Service 

Since  1877  we  have  served  buyers  of 
discrimination  with  the  choicest  products 
our  line  affords.  Service  and  quality 
have  been  the  keynotes,  rather  than 
price.  You  will  again  find  this  the  pre- 
dominating factor  in  the  Spring  issue  of 

Beckett's   Guide   to 
Better   Gardens 

Like  former  issues,  it  oflers  the 
choicest  products  of  America,  Europe 
and  Asia,  in  seasonable  Seeds,  Bulbs  and 
Miscellaneous  Garden  Requisites.  You 
will  find  our  prices  modest,  our  assort- 
ments comprehensive,  our  service  beyond 
reproach.  Try  us  on  the  basis  of  fair 
prices  for  quality  goods  and  top-notch 
service.  Your  copy  of  our  latest  catalog 
is  awaiting  your  call. 


Beckcrt's  Seed  Store 
101  and  103  Federal  St., 
Pittsburgh  Pa. 
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I  "A  Garden  for  Every  Home"  |      | 


Perennials 

Rock  Plants 

Ground  Covers 


Muller-Sealey  Co.,  Inc. 

Horticullural 
Specialists 

145  West  45th  Street.  New  York 

BOOKLET  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


An     Attractive    Arrangement    of    Harrison    Evergreens 

Evergreens    Make    Your 
Home  Say,  "Welcome!" 

Evergreens  snuggling  cheerily  about  the  house  seem  to  say, 
"Come  right  in  and  make  yourself  at  home." 
Every  Harrison  Evergreen  has  room  for  strong  individual 
development.  It  develops  a  vigorous  compact  root  system 
in  the  rich  Maryland  loam.  It  is  dug  carefully  so  as  to 
retain  a  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots  and  wrapped  with 
burlap— all  without  extra  charge.  There  are  Harrison  Ever- 
greens   for    every    place    and    every    purpose. 

We  can  also  supply  you  with  everything  needed  for  the 
home  grounds— shrubbery,  hedge  pizints,  shade  trees  and  large 
and    small    fruits. 

Write    today    for    1920    catalog. 

<^IV  MARRTsOtTs  eoiTs     I  j\      PROPBirTOBS  • 

"Largest  Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  World" 
Box  27,  Berlin,  Maryland 
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I  BURNETT    BROTHERS  | 

J  Call   the    Attention   of   All   Gardeners   to   Our   Specialties —  | 

I  A  few  of  which  are  here  offered:  1 


Beans,  Sutton's  Masterpiece Qt.  S2.00 

Magpie     Qt.  2.00 

Cauliflower.  Selecteil  .Snowball 

Pkt..  2.ic.:    >i   oz.  2.00 

Cucinnber.  Every  Day Pkt.  ..50 

Leek,  Reiiton's  Monarch Pkt.  ..50 

Lettuce,  Kelway's  Silver  Cos Pkt.  .25 

Muskmelon.  King  George Pkt.  .50 

Onion.  Ailsa  Craig.  Selected 

Pkt.  25c.:  oz.  1.00 

Tomato.  Vt  estchester  Prvde Pkt.  .25 


AntirrhiiHiiii.   Majus  Grandifloruni 

Coll.  6  \  ars. 
Giant   Crego. . . . 


Aster 

Begonia  Seniperflorens 


....  Coll.  5  Vars. 

Pkt.  25c.;  Vi  oz. 
Calendula,  Orange  King.  .  .  .Pkt.  10c. :  oz. 

Petunia,  Rosy  Morn Pkt.  25c.;  li  oz. 

Salvia,  Forest  Fire Pkt.  25c.:  V4  oz. 

Scliizanthiis,  Hurst's  Monarch  Strain. Pkt. 
Sweet  Peas.  "Prize  Winner". Coll.  25  Vars. 
Ziiniias.  "Burnett's  Giant".  .Coll.   6  Vars. 


S1.25 
.60 

1.50 
.50 

1.25 

2.00 
.50 

3.50 
.75 


Our  illustrated  Spring  Catalogue,  also  Novelty  List,  mailed  Free  upon  request. 


BUKNETT    BROTHERS.    Seedsmen 

THE  HOUSE  FAMOUS  FOR  LAWN  GRASS  SEED 


92    CHAMBERS    STREET 


NEW    YORK 
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^  Eschoitzia    Thorburn 

1  The  effect  of  the  plant  of  above  Califor- 

B  nia  Poppy  in  bloom  is  simply  gorgeous. 

=  Send    ten    cents    for    a    packet 

M  of    this    beautiful    flower,    and 

m  the       Catalogue       for       1920. 

liiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiii^^ 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

Successful  Seed  culture  is  a  matter  of  expert  knowl- 
edge and  long  experience — knowledsje  of  soils, 
climatic  conditions  and  sources  of  stij^ply — experi- 
cni  e  in  selection  for  maximum  vigi>r  and  growing 
])i  iwer. 

I'lioihurn  Seeds  have  stood  the  test  of  time — Ijack 
of  every  Thorlnirn  product  is  our  reputation  of  con- 
titnious  leadership  for  more  than  a  century. 

Insure  the  Success  of  Your  1920 
Garden  by  Planting  Thorburn  Seeds 

Since  1802  these  dependable  seeds  have  been  famous 
Inr  tlieir  superior  quality  and  reliability.  Used  con- 
tinuously by  live  generations  of  discriminating 
gardeners. 

Our  latest  catalogue  for  1920  of  Thorburn 
Seeds  contains  many  valuable  and  interesting 
gardening    suggestions.     Free    on    application. 

J.   M.   THORBURN   &  COMPANY 

Founded    1802 

53  Barclay  Street  New  York  City 


jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiwiiiiiiiuii^^^^^^^ 
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i  MICHELL'S  SEEDS  | 

mean    an    early,    pro-  i 

lific,   satisfactory   gar-  j 

den  and  lawn,  an  at-  | 

tractive    conservatory  j 

or  greenhouse.  | 

Our   mammoth   ware-  | 

rooms      are      teeming  | 

with    the   best   in    the  | 

greatest      variety      of  | 

Seeds.  Bulbs  and  hor-  | 

ticultural  requisites.  | 

Our  Seeds,  Bulbs,  etc.,  are  selected  with  the  ut-  | 

most  care  and  exactness.  I 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:uiiiiiiiiiiiiiii III. 
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MICHELL'S 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 

For  1920 

IS  READY  NOW 


An  authentic  guide  to  successful  gardening  and 
lawn  making,  and  also  brimful  of  interesting 
farm  and  other  facts.    It  will  help  you  to  grow       I 
bigger  and  better  crops. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  A  COPY 

MICHELL'S  SEED  HOUSE 

514  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA.  PA. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIN I iiiiililiilNJ Jm.mMmjiiii.iiiNiiiitmii : iiiriiiMliiinilHirail 

i||iiliiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuii 


"A  Book  for  Gardeners  and  i 

Garden  Lovers"  \ 

Free   on  Request  = 

*'A    Book    for    Garden    Lovt-rs" — not    a    series    ui     iii>_.i:>i:riminate  ^ 

"puffs"  and  eulogies  of  everything  we  want  to  sell — but  a  sincere.  ^ 

practical,  dependable  guide  to  dependable  seeds  of  supreme  qual-  ^ 

ity — for  distinctive  gardens  of  quality!     The  result  of  a  life-long  ^ 

experience,    careful    study    and    observation    in    the    growing    and  ^ 

Testing  of  plants  and  see8s.      It  ^inswers  your  instinctive  questions  E. 

and    tells   you   just   what   you    want    to   know.      Crammed    full   of  s 

valuable  pointers   that   will   save   you   from  needless   mistakes,   and  h 

help    you    achieve    a    glad    success    in    vour    flower    and    vegetable  s 

gardening-      ^"ou'll    liave    much    to    be    proud    of.    and    nothing    to  § 

apologize  for,  if  you  take  tins  Book  as  your  giiide  and  counselor.  = 

Features    also    m.-iny    novelties    cf    unique    merit.       Send    for    your  M 

free    copy    XOW'^ — Itst    \ou    fur.yetl  = 

THREE  WONDERFUL  NOVELTIES  j 

You  NA/tli  Enjoy  in  Your  Garden  1 

1.  NEW  ANNUAL  BLUE  ANCHUSA.  Like  a  giaut  spray  vt  | 
Koryet-nn-inii,  of  tlip  (iiM-jicst  lihii:-.  nu  stems  fully  1^"  long;  = 
just  IfiTi'Iy  in  thi-  :.';uil»-n  or  fur  ctittiiii:;  Mooms  all  summer.  = 
A    plant    vuu    -imply   .amiMr    t.e    withuiit.      Tkt.   2yc.  1 

2.  NEW  MINIATURE  DAHLIA.  PETER  PAN."  Wonderfully  1 
compacteil  little  Imshes  tbat  bejiin  to  bU-^m  when  nearly  a  = 
foot  in  height  and  never  exceed  2  feet.  Flowers  anemone  M 
shaped  with  tubular  center  and  outspread  ray  -florets;  t»eautifiil  E 
c.ilors.  Sow  it  in  the  Iiouse  or  coldframe  in  April  and  you  M 
will  have  blooms  in  marvelous  abundance  from  July"  till  frost.  = 
I'kt.   7oc.  i 

3.  NEW  SUNFLOWER  "DAZZLER."  Not  a  coarse  re^i  Sun-  | 
ildwir,  hut  a  lari:»'  L'aillanlia  like  flower  of  a  rich  cbeetnut.  ^ 
tipped  nran;-'e  with  darker  cniter  fully  4"  across  on  long  = 
slender  vtenis.      I'kt.    ','.7ie.  E. 

ALL  THREE  FOR  $1.00— if  ordered  immediately!     .Just  enclose  1 

a    rloUar    bill,    and    say    *  "Gardeners"    Chronicle    Offer" ).       We'll  M 

send  yon  the   ■•*;arden-Lovers"   Book"   too!     Be  sure  to  mention  = 

(liM-dcii.-r^"   Clin.ni,-).-  *.fT«-r,    m*   wm   Iihv.-  oihpr  offi^r*^.  = 

Max  Schling  Seedsmen,  Inc.,   24  West  59th  St.,  N.  Y.  | 

iiiiiim imimniiii imm (.miiimiiuiimmii iiii,iiiiiiiiini!i' iiii'ii <*'iiH'fiiiiiii)iiiiljilllMmimillllllllllllll!lll|^ 
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NOW,     WHEN     YOU     ARE 

TAKING  UP  PLANS  WITH 

THE  BOSS— 

Poini    out    tn    lii?;i    lii.;    ;n)\,iMliit;c,s    of    iiaviiig    rain 

when   you  want  it. 

Skinner    Irrigation    means    us    perfect    a    garden    in 

Jnne.   July  and  Aitgiist — just  when  ifs  most  waiiteci 

—as   you   have   in   May, 

The    Skinner    System    works    anywhere,    on   any   size 

plot,   costs  little. 

Incliirie    it   in    your    plans   for    this   summer.     Send 

today   for  our   new   book   on   Irrigatiun  for  the  Home 

grounds. 

I  he   oninnor  Irrigation  Co. 

Bex  G,   Troy,   Ohio 


lil|||[lilllli{ilii:iiii;ii|iiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiii,iijiiiijiiiii;iiiii„iii„iiiiiiii,iiiiiiiii;, 
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Order  Your  Roses  Now 


Manetti  is  scarce  this  season  and  if  you  wait  much  longer 
you  will  be  disappointed.     This  is  our  selection  for   1920. 


PILGRIM  PREMIER 

CRUSADER  MILADY 

MRS.  AARON  WARD 


COLUMBIA 
OPHELIA 
SUNBURST 


DOUBLE  WHITE  KILLARNEY 


EVELYN 


Our  new  catalogue  called  "Greenhouse  Plants"  gives  a  complete 
list  of  Roses,  Chrysanthemums  and  Carnations.  A  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  you  upon  request. 

AN  PlEl\^ON  mc. 

CRpMWELL  CAmENS 

Cj^mwell  Conn 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiPiiiiiiiiiiiii;:  :iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!i!!i»niiiiiii!niii!!i!iiiii!iiiiiiiiiw 
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GLOXINIAS 

Six    named    varieties.    $3.50    doz. :    $25.00     100 
Extra    selected    Bulbs,     50c.     each,     $5.00    doz. 

BEGONIAS 

Six    separate    colors,    $2.50    doz.:    $18.00     100 
Extra     large    Bulbs,     $4.00    doz.;    $30.00     100 

LILY  OF  VALLEY 

Best  Berlin  Pips  from  Cold  Storage.  2  50  for  $20.00, 

500  for  $35.00,    1,000  for  $70.00 


Our    1920   Catalogue    has    been    mailed    to   all 
customers  on  file.      If  you  have  not  received  one 

a  postal  will  brmg  it  by  return  mail. 


W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

So('({.  Plants  and  liulhs 
166  W.  2.'ird  St.,  New  York 


CAROLINA 

HEMLOCK 

(Tsuga  caroliniana) 

THE    iMOST    BEAUTIFUL 

AND  RARE 
AMERICAN  EVERGREEN 


specimens  may  be  seen  at  Arnold  Arboretum, 
where  one  may  compare  it  with  hundreds  of 
other   varieties   of   Evergreens. 

Hardier  and  more  adaptable  to  tryins  city  con- 
ditions than  the  Common  or  Canadian  Hemlock. 

Dense,  dark  foliage  and  sweeping  semi-pendu- 
lous branches  with  pyramidal  form  combine  to 
give  a  charm  not  found  in  anj'  other  known 
Evergreen. 

SPECIAL.  .-\  limited  number  of  grand  speci- 
mens 16  to  20  feet  liiiih  for  immediate  effect 
at  my  Highlands  Nursery  (3,700  ft.  elevation  in 
the  Carolina  Mountains).     Prices  on  request. 

A  fine  stock  of  smaller  specimens  from  1  foot 
up,  at  my  Boxford  Nursery.     Catalogs. 


I        HARLAN  P.  KELSEV 

I  HARDY  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

I  SALEM,    MASS. 

^iiiiiiiiiMiiiiini'iii'niiunniiiiiiiiiiiiiirniimiffliiiiiiiiirimiiniiiiniimniiiiriiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimniiiiiiiiiiriiirn^ 
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Stumpp  &  Walter  Co.'s  Catalog 

Our  1 920  Spring  Catalog  will  be  mailed  to 
you  on  request,  if  you  have  not  already 
received  a  copy. 

Many  New  and  Exhibition  varieties  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds  are  offered.  Farm  and 
Grass  Seeds  are  also  a  feature.  Cannas,  Dahlias, 
and  Gladioli— the  best  varieties  to  date. 


Q}timpf)^(lMef& 


30-32  Barcla}?  St. 
Nex\?      York 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden  m^^^^:"" 

tut:   r>xil  r^r^vcD  GAi.\    ,-, 


THE  ONLOOKER 


A  REAL  live  topic  of  interest  in  our  horticultural 
world  at  this  time  is  that  of  plant  propagation, 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  many 
nurserymen  and  florists  in  a  rather  abrupt  manner  by 
the  enactment  of  the  much  abused  Plant  Quarantine  Act. 
Perhaps  the  inconveniences  resulting  froni  this  drastic 
measure  may  not  have  such  a  lasting  effect  as  was  gen- 
erally expected.  Time  alone  will  tell.  In  the  meantime 
we  may  Ije  sure  that  enterprising  men  are  giving  more 
time  and  attention  to  this  subject  than  has  hitherto  been 
found  necessary'  or  profitable,  and  furthermore  a  good 
propagator  ought  to  be  assured  of  a  steady  job  for  some 
time  to  come.  It  is  fascinating  work,  especially  when 
there  is  opportunity  to  practice  it  with  a  large  variety 
of  plants.  Knowledge  of  the  various  methods  by  which 
plants  are  propagated  is  open  to  all  who  seek  it,  but  it 
is  not  given  to  all  to  be  equally  successful  in  putting  that 
knowledge  into  practice.  Some  men  seem  to  be  born 
with  the  happy  knack  of  being  always  able  to  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.  Some  call  it  intuition, 
some  call  it  luck,  but  call  it  what  you  will  it  is  a  won- 
derfully good  asset.  In  combination  with  a  keen  love 
for  plants,  a  thorough  understanding  of  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  together  with  a  good  stock  of  patience,  we  have 
the  chief  essentials  which  go  to  make  a  first-class  plant 
propagator. 

'^       i^.'       ^ 

\\  ithin  the  next  few  week  millions  of  seeds  will  be 
sown  both  under  glass  and  out-doors,  and  the  results 
awaited  with  eager  interest.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
goodly  proportion  of  these  seeds  will  from  various 
causes  fail  to  realize  the  expectant  hope  which  was 
kindled  when  they  were  sow-n.  It  seems  a  simple  inatter 
to  open  a  packet  of  seeds,  scatter  them  in  the  soil  and 
look  for  a  big  germinating  percentage.  Sometimes  it  is 
as  easy  as  that,  yet  those  who  have  handled  seeds  in 
great  variety  know  there  is  difference  enough  to  keep 
one  up  to  the  mark  in  the  strict  observance  of  certain 
details  if  anything  better  than  negative  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  Seeds  of  good  vitality  are  of  course  the  first 
essential,  and  practical  experience  has  shown  that  the 
largest  and  heaviest  seeds  produce  the  best  plants,  so 
that  plant  selection  might  well  begin  at  the  beginning — 
with  the  seeds. 

Seeds  more  than  one  year  old  are  not  necessarily  dead, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  most,  if  not  all  of  our  common 
garden  plants.  Several  kinds  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  I  have  sown  after  keeping  five  years  have  given 


jjractically  as  good  results  as  at  first.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side  it  is  just  as  well  to  make  a  germinating  test  of 
doubtful  seeds,  at  the  same  titiie  bearing  in  mind  that 
old  seed  is  slower  and  more  irregular  in  germinating. 
This  may  be  partly  overcome  by  soaking  the  seeds  in 
hot  water  for  a  few  hours.  Seedlings  get  a  better  start 
if  the  soil  is  of  a  light,  friable  nature.  In  the  green- 
house, where  conditions  are  under  control,  better  results 
are  sometimes  secured  by  germinating  the  seeds  in  sand, 
cocoanut  fibre  or  sphagnum  moss.  In  the  open  many 
seedlings  perish  in  hard  ground  that  could  be  saved  if 
the  drills  were  filled  in  with  old  compost.  Thousands 
of  fine  seeds  every  year  are  suffocated  because  buried 
too  deeply;  others  rot  because  sown  too  soon  in  wet. 
cold  soil,  while  others  fail  to  appear  because  of  shallow 
covering  during  hot,  dry  weather. 

Damping-off  fungus  claims  many  victims  because  of 
careless  watering  and  ventilation,  or  by  reason  of  over- 
crowding and  the  postponement  of  transplanting  till  a 
more  convenient  time.  Sow  thinly  and  thin  or  trans- 
plant early  is  a  pretty  good  maxim  to  follow.  In  the 
case  of  seeds  which  may  take  months  to  germinate  the 
soil  in  the  seed  pans  may  become  coated  with  algas  with 
disastrous  eft'ects.  Sterilization  of  the  soil  and  "the  use 
of  boiled  water  will  be  found  helpful  in  overcoming  this. 

-Many  people  regard  mid-summer  as  the  proper  time 
to  sow  seeds  of  hardy  perennials,  but  where  there  is 
greenhouse  space  at  command,  there  are  certain  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  in  doing  it  right  now.  The  amount 
of  space  required  for  ordinary  purposes  is  verv 
little,  dozens  of  seedlings  can  be  raised  in  a  four-incii 
pot,  while  for  transplanting  a  flat  three  inches  deep  and 
about  twelve  inches  square  will  accommodate  three  dozen 
plants  nicely.  After  this  their  sojourn  in  the  greenhouse 
need  not  be  long  if  cold  frames  are  handy,  and  bv  the 
middle  of  May  we  have  sturdy  plants  ready  to  set  out 
in  nursery  rows,  becoming  well  established"  before  the 
likelihood  of  summer  heat  and  drought  and  well  able  to 
go  through  their  first  winter  safely  with  just  ordinary 
protection.  A  few  kinds  will  flower  late  the  first  season 
when  sown  thus  early,  and  in  the  case  of  hybrid  strains 
this  is  an  advantage  if  color  efifects  are  seriously  con- 
-sidered,  as  it  aflfords  a  chance  for  selection  before  set- 
ting the  plants  in  their  permanent  quarters. 

:.■=  *  « 

Few  winter-flowering  greenhouse  plants  of  recent  in- 
troduction have  been  received  with  such  general   favor 
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as  Buddleia  asiatica,  and  it  is  by  all  means  deserving  of 
all  the  good  things  which  have  been  said  in  its  favor. 
Of  free  habit  of  growth  it  is  a  first-class  plant  for  con- 
servatory decoration,  coming  into  flower  right  after  the 
Chrysanthemtims  are  over,  and  under  cool  conditions  re- 
maining in  good  form  from  two  to  three  months.  The 
long,  arching  racemes  of  white  flowers  give  it  a  very 
graceful  appearance,  and  they  have  a  sweet  odor  which 
makes  them  still  more  pleasing.  Everybody  with  a 
greenhouse  should  grow  it.  Cuttings  rooted  in  April 
make  good  flowering  plants  in  six  or  seven-inch  pots, 
and  the  plants  do  well  if  the  pots  are  plunged  out-of- 
doors  for  the  summer. 

Eiiangea  tomentosa  is  another  comparatively  new  plant 
v.'hich  can  be  regarded  with  equal  favor.  Though  a 
native  of  tropical  Africa,  it  thrives  under  the  same  cool 
conditions  as  the  Buddleia,  for  which  it  makes  an  ad- 
mirable companion  and  serves  the  same  useful  purpose. 
It  is  a  free  branching  plant  with  grayish  leaves  that  are 
strongl}-  scented,  the  mauve-colored  flowers  being- 
borne  in  clusters  and  last  well  when  cut. 

Alost  people  are  fond  of  blue,  and  flowers  of  this  color 
are  not  too  plentiful  in  the  winter  tirtie.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Colciis  thyrsoidcns  from  Central  Africa  a  few 
years  ago  gave  us  a  notable  addition,  and  when  well 
grown  this  is  a  worth  while  plant  with  its  long,  upright 
racemes  of  bright  blue  flowers  lasting  in  good  condition 
for  three  months.  A  few  plants  arranged  in  combina- 
tion with  Begonia  "Lorraine"  makes  a  very  stunning 
efir'ect.  It  is  rather  more  difficult  to  grow  real  well 
tiian  ;ire  the  common  kinds  of  Coleus,  but  it  well  repays 
the  extra  care.  Early  in  May  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
seeds,  which  as  far  as  I  know,  are  listed  in  only  one 
catalog,  that  of  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Broz<jaUia  spcciosa  iiiajor  as  a  greenhouse  plant  may 
l)e  new  to  some  who  know  it  very  well  as  an  annual  in 
the  summer  flower  garden.  For  contintious  blooming 
few  plants  can  equal  it.  Seeds  sown  in  early  June  will 
give  plants  flowering  by  the  end  of  September  and  they 
keep  it  u])  without  a  break  for  eight  or  nine  months.  It 
grows  and  flowers  just  as  well  in  a  sunny  window  as  in 
the  greenhouse.  Two  or  three  pinchings  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth  will  improve  its  natural  loose  habit  and 
a^;tter  appearance  is  made  if  three  plants  are  grown 
tti^Wier  in  a  deep  pan.  The  flowers  are  violet-blue  with 
a  sfiiall  ring  of  white  in  the  centre  and  borne  singly  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves. 


A  flowering  plant  which  appears  gay  or  despondent, 
according  to  the  time  of  day  or  weather  conditions,  is 
the  so-called  Bermuda  lUittercup,  Oxalis  ccrnua,  a  na- 
tive of  sunny  South  Africa.  On  a  sunny  day  it  makes 
a  gay  display  with  its  wide  open  flowers  of  bright  yellow 
hue.  but  at  night  and  during  dull  weather  the  flowers 
close  and  so  remain  until  touched  again  by  the  life  giv- 
ing rays  of  the  sun.  In  spite  of  this  characteristic,  which 
miglit  cause  it  to  be  regarded  by  some  with  disfavor,  it 
is  well  worth  growing  for  winter  display  in  a  cool  green- 
house. I"ew  plants  are  so  floriferous.  and  started  in  Au- 
gust they  are  in  good  form  all  winter.  As  a  basket  plant 
it  appears  to  good  advantage,  and  when  grown  in  pots 
it  is  good  practice  to  start  them  in.  say,  four  or  five- 
inch  pots  and  later  shift  into  a  size  larger ;  this  will  cor- 
rect the  tendency  of  the  crowns  to  rise  above  the  pot  and 
also  encourage  them  to  grow  :uid  flower  with  renewed 
vigor. 

The  very  pretty  and  graceful  Fairy  I'rimrosc.  Primula 
tiialacoidcs.  has  produced  several  fcirms  which  are  su- 
perior to  itself  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  l>est  being 


the  variety  called  "King  Albert,"  sent  out,  I  believe,  by 
the  Carter  Seed  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment on  the  type  in  every  respect  and  received  an  R. 
H.  S.  award  of  merit  when  shown  in  London  three  or 
four  years  ago.  The  individual  flowers  are  larger,  of 
more  rounded  form,  atid  in  color  a  lovely  shade  of  rose, 
while  in  habit  it  is  more  compact  and  if  anything  more 
floriferous.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  plants  in  five- 
inch  pots  with  tw^enty  or  more  flower  stems  developed 
at  one  time,  and  best  of  all  these  do  not  flop.  Altogether 
it  is  a  very  fine  addition  to  the  list  of  choice  decorative 
plants  available  for  winter  use  in  the  cool  greenhouse. 

During  an  extreme  of  cold  weather,  such  as  has  been 
e.xperienced  in  many  sections  of  late,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  from  one  cause  or  another  plants  may  be 
frozen,  particularly  plants  that  are  in  transit  and  some- 
times even  in  greenhouses  that  are  not  adeqtiately  piped. 
\\'hether  in  such  cases  the  plants  are  injured  beyond 
recovery  may  depend  entirely  on  the  way  in  which  they 
are  handled  immediately  after  the  mishap.  The  impor- 
tant thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  plant  cells  have  expanded,  and  if  sub- 
jected to  a  sudden  reaction  the  cell  walls  are  ruptured 
beyond  repair  and  the  plant  collapses,  or  at  any  rate  the 
affected  part.  The  thing  to  do  therefore  to  assist  such 
plants  to  recover  is  to  allow  them  to  thaw  out  very  grad- 
ually, and  this  is  brought  about  by  sprinkling  them  over 
with  cold  water,  shading  from  sunshine  and  keeping 
them  in  a  cool  temperature  till  the  process  is  complete. 
Prompt  application  of  these  methods  might  often  save 
l)lants  that  have  been  touched  by  frost  and  restore  them 
apparently  none  the  worse  for  the  experience.  In  the 
case  of  a  greenhouse  where  the  temperature  may  get 
pretty  near  the  danger  mark,  at  times  it  is  safer  to  keep 
the  plants  somewhat  drier  than  usual  while  the  cold  spell 
lasts,  as  when  their  cells  are  quite  turgid  with  liquid  tliey 
are  most  susceptible  to  injury  from   frost. 

( )f  late  years  wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in 
improving  the  garden  race  of  Antirrhinum,  and  the  com- 
mon Snapdragon  has  become  one  of  the  fashionable 
flowers  of  the  da}'.  .A.s  grown  under  glass  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  must  surely  surpass  anything  that  could  have 
been  dreamed  of  not  so  many  years  ago.  especially  when 
wc  consider  it  was  one  of  the  seventeenth  century  gar- 
den plants.  Its  prominence  now  as  a  cut  flower  for  use 
in  the  winter  and  spring  months  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  we  see  the  large  handsome  spikes  bearing  flow- 
ers of  such  pleasing  colors.  Good  progress  has  been 
made,  too,  in  the  development  of  good  strains  for  out- 
door bedding,  for  which  purpose  the  intermediate  sec- 
tion is  ideal,  the  plants  being  of  a  sturdy,  even  growth, 
well  branched  and  bearing  good  flower  spikes  in  a  wide 
range  of  beautiful  colors.  For  a  mass  display  they  are 
great  and  if  given  good  culture  they  respond  with  won- 
derful results.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  set  out  the  plants 
as  soon  as  conditions  are  right,  and  unless  early  flowers 
are  desired  it  is  just  as  well  to  pinch  out  the  first  flower 
stems.  This  will  give  bushier  plants,  and  for  a  purely 
garden  eft'ect  result  in  a  better  display,  while  if  the  seed 
pods  are  promptly  picked  oft',  flowering  will  continue 
until  stopped  by  killing  frost. 


GOVERNMENT 


Government  is  not  an  edifice  that  the  founders  turned 
over  to  posterity  all  completed.  It  is  an  institution,  like  a 
university,  which  fails  unless  the  process  of  education 
continues. — C.-vlvix  Cooltdge. 
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The  Sweet  Pea — Its  Culture — Some  Representative  Varieties 


G.  W.  Kerr 


Xo  other  annual  flower  is  so  widely  LniJiivated,  perhaps, 
as  the  sweet  pea,  which  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  merest  novice  in  gardening  is  successful  with  it. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  question  of  cost — for  a  few  cents' 
worth  of  seeds  we  can  have  a  row  or  clump  of  the  most 
exquisitely  colored  and  delicately  fragrant  flowers.  The 
sweet  pea  will  thrive  in  virtually  any  good  garden  soil, 
though,  of  course,  extra  cultivation  will  repay  the  grower. 
And  if  the  blooms  are  cut  systematically  and  the  pods 
are  not  allowed  to  set,  the  vines  will  continue  to  flower 
for  about  three  months,  sometimes  longer. 

The  following  points  should  be  observed  m  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sweet  peas :  First,  the  soil  should  be  drained, 
unless  the  ground  be  of  such  a  nature  that  in  a  season  of 
excessive  rains  the  water  will  not  lie,  and  so  cause  the 
roots  of  the  plants  to  rot,  or  start  mildew.  Second,  the 
seeds  should  be  >own  in  such  a  position  that  no  excessive 
shade  will  interfere  with  the  sturdy  growth  of  the  vines, 
as  too  much  shade  encourages  a  spindlv  and  weak  vine, 
witli  few,  if  any,  flowers. 

You  should  choose,  therefore,  a  spot  in  the  open,  where 
the  ])lants  may  have  all  the  available  light,  and  air,  though 
a  little  shade  from  the  scorching  mid-day  suns  of  June 
and  July  will  be  found  beneficial. 

Soils  that  are  prepared  for  a  vegetable  garden  will 
give  excellent  results,  but  for  this  queen  of  all  annual 
plants,  a  little  e.xtra  care  will  be  well  repaid  In-  the  addi- 
tional size  of  flower,  longer  stems,  better  color  and  a 
prolonged  period  of  blooming. 

Whatever  mav  be  the  composition  of  the  soil,  a  start 
should  be  made  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  by  trenching  it  to 
a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  If  the  sub-soil  is  poor,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  bring  it  to  the  surface,  Init  it  should 
be  broken  up,  turned  over,  and  mixed  with  any  old 
garden  refuse  or  stable  litter.  This  is  especially  valuable 
in  the  case  of  very  heavy  land,  since  the  rough  material 
will  tend  to  drain  the  soil  and  sweeten  the  trench. 

Thoroughly  mix  with  the  upper  soil  a  liberal  quantity 
of  half-decayed  stable  or  cow  manure — the  latter  is  pref- 
erable if  the  soil  is  light — adding  a  good  dressing  of 
l>one  meal  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  top  of  the  trench 
siiould  be  filled  in  as  rough  as  possible,  at  the  same  time 
mixing  with  the  soil  thoroughly  rotted  manure,  and  leav- 
ing all  Winter,  so  that  the  frost,  snow  and  rain  may  have 
a  better  chance  to  exert  their  mellowing  influences. 

-As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  the  early 
Spring  and  the  soil  is  in  a  nice  dry  condilinn,  the  rows 
should  have  a  fairly  heavy  coating  of  acid  phosjihate. 
which  can  be  raked  into  the  soil  and  all  made  ready  for 
planting.  Soils  deficient  in  lime  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  a  good  dusting  of  fresh  lime  ]nit  on  as  soon  as  it  is 
slaked. 

To  those  who  want  the  very  best  results  we  advise,' 
mowing  the  seeds  in  pots.  This  should  be  done  in  January 
or  February,  acording  to  location  using  pots  of  three  to 
four  inche>  in  diameter.  .\  suitable  comj^ost  for  this 
consists  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  a  little  sand,  all 
thoroughlv  mixed.  Four  seeds  will  be  sufficient  for  each 
pot.  The  pots  are  then  placed  in  a  frame  or  cool  green- 
house as  near  the  light  as  possible,  .-o  that  the  growth 
will  be  kept  sturd\-  and  dwarf.  When  the  vines  are  two 
or  three  inches  tall,  insert  a  few  twi^s  in  the  soil  to  keep 
them  in  an  upright  position. 

Avoid  watering  the  plants  too  heavily  on  account  of 
frosts,  for  the  same  reason,  and  the  careful  grower  will 
see  that  the  frame  is  covered  and  protected  on  cold  nights. 


.\ir  should  be  gi\en  on  all  favorable  occasions.  As  Spring 
advances  the  sashes  should  be  entirely  removed  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  subsequently  keeping  them  off  all 
day  and  night  as  the  season  for  "planting-  outside"  ap- 
proaches. According  to  locality  and  weather  conditions, 
the  young  plants  should  be  set  out  from  early  March  to 
early  May. 

■One  pot  is  sufficient  for  a  good  clump.  When  planting 
in  rows  each  potful  should  be  set  out  about  eighteen 
inches  apart.  Place  the  entire  ball  of  soil  with  [)lants  and 
twigs,  takii-ig  care  to  keep  all  intact,  in  the  ground. 

Those  who  have  not  the  conveniences  for  the  pot 
method  of  culture  should  sow  the  seeds  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  soil  and  weather  conditions  will  permit.  A 
small  trench  or  furrow  about  four  inches  deep  should 
be  made,  and  the  seed  sown  evenly,  using  one  ounce  of 
seed  to  a  fifteen-foot  row,  covering  the  seed  with  two 
inches  of  soil. 

When  the  seedlings  are  about  two  inches  high,  thin 
out  the  young  plants,  leaving  one  to  every  six  inches,  as 
this  will  be  found  to  give  more  room  for  air  and  light  to 
circulate  among  the  growing  vines.  As  the  vines  grow 
the  soil  should  be  hoed  up  to  them  on  either  side,  thus 
strengthening  the  plants  and  keeping  them  in  an  upright 
position. 

To  jirolong  the  blossom  season  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a 
few  of  the  new  Early  1-^lowering  Spencers.  Started  at 
the  same  time,  they  begin  to  bloom  two  to  three  weeks 
ahead  of  the  regular  Spencer  Type,  while  if  the  flowers 
are  regularly  jiicked  the\-  will  bloom  over  quite  as  long 
a  season. 

Might  I  suggest  the  following  varieties  as  being  repre- 
sentative of  both  ty]3es  and  which  under  normal  weather 
conditions  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  exacting  grower: 

Eary  Snowstorm,  pure  wliite. 

Early  Pink  Beauty,  deep  pink. 

Early  Daylireak,  cream,  ground  pink. 

Early  Zephyr,  pale  hlne  or  lavender. 

Early  Blueliird,  mid  blue. 

Early  E.xquisile,  cream,  edged  rose. 

Early  Daintiness,  vvliiie,  edged  rose.  •  ' 

Early  Splendor,  deep  rose,  self. 

Early  King.  crim.son  scarlet. 

Early  Lavender  King,   lavender,  self. 

Early  Mauve  Beauty,  mauve,  self. 

Early  Glorious,  rich  purple. 

King  White,  line  pure  white. 

Constance   Hinton,  black,  seeded  white. 

Floradale  Fairy,  cream,  self. 

Elegance,  pale  lilush. 

Elfrida  Pearson,  light  pink. 

Margaret  .•\llcc,  rose-pink  on  cream. 

Beryl,  salmon  pink. 

Hercules,  deep  pink.    •. 

Barbara,  salmon. 

The  President,  orange-scarlet. 

Fiery  Cross,  bright  lire-red. 

George  Herbert,  rosy  carmine. 

King  lulward.  large  crimson. 

Orchid,  lavender. 

Royal  Purple,  warm  jjurplc. 

Cherub,  cream,  edged  rose. 

Mrs.  Cuthbcrtson,  rose-pink  and  white. 

Warrior,  maroon. 


ON  THE  WRONG  SCENT 

Half  the  world  is  on  the  wrong  scent  in  the  ]mrsiiit 
of  hap])iness.  They  think  it  consists  in  having  and  get- 
ting, and  in  being  served  by  others.  It  consists  in  giving- 
and  in  serving  others, — Drummo.vd. 
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RAISING  PLANTS  FROM  SEED 

Sowiiii^  seeds  is  an  art.  but  many  people  seem  not  to 
realize  it.  Though  wishing  to  be  successful  they  begin 
operations  by  buying  any  kind  of  seed,  instead  of  being 
careful  to  get  the  best.  Seed  must  be  fresh,  and  some 
sorts  require  to  be  sown  almost  as  soon  as  they  ripen  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Good  seeds  are  large 
for  their  kind,  bright-looking,  and  well  filled  with  food 
material,  enabling  young  seedlings  to  make  a  good 
start. 

^Moisture,  air,  suitable  temperature — if  any  of  these  be 
absent,  even  the  best  seed  will  not  germinate  properly. 
Once  the  seeds  have  been  started  on  the  road  to  germina- 
tion, the  soil  must  be  kept  continuaUy  moist,  but  the  sur- 
face of  the  seed  bed  must  not  be  flooded.  The  best  plan 
is  to  watch  carefully  as  soon  as  the  surface  shows  signs 
of  drying,  water  gently  with  a  very  fine  rose.  This  may 
be  necessary  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

With  regard  to  air.  the  germinating  seeds  cannot  have 
too  much ;  so  see  that  there  is  ventilation  and  that  the 
soil  you  provide  is  friable,  porous  and  well  aerated,  be- 
sides being  sweet  and  clean,  before  putting  your  seeds 
into  it.  All  seeds  will  not  germinate  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, e.  g.,  those  that  are  natives  of  the  tropics  re- 
quire a  higher  temperature  than  those  of  temperate 
regions. 

Strong  plants  arc  secured  liv  quick  strong  germination. 
Remember  that — 

1.  All  seeds  germinate  more  quickly  in  darkness. 

2.  Seeds  must  be  sown  the  right  distance  below  the 
surface.  Deep  sowing  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  fail- 
ure with  annuals. 

3.  Each  seed  is  a  unit,  and  to  give  it  a  full  chance 
the  soil  must  be  pressed  firmly  round  it  on  every  side. 

4.  Xo  obstruction  must  be  present  which  will  hinder 
the  seed  from  coming  up  once  it  has  started  to  grow. 


REPOTTING  ROOT-BOUND  PLANTS 

"T"  HERE  are  certain  plants,  such  as  Palms,  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  and  many  kinds  of  hard-wooded  things, 
that  do  not  need  repotting  annually.  With  good  cul- 
tural care  they  can  be  maintained  in  good  condition 
for  two  or  three  years  in  the  same  pots.  There  comes 
a  time,  however,  when  the  need  for  fresh  soil  is  im- 
perative. Xew  energy  must  be  put  into  the  foliage 
or  the  wood  will  become  too  hard  and  the  circulation 
of  the  sap  will  not  be  sufficiently  free.  Repotting  plants 
which  have  stood  so  long  involves  a  certain  amount 
of  risk,  which  can  only  be  obviated  by  certain  pre- 
cautions known  and  practised  by  the  experienced 
plant-grower,  but  with  which  amateurs  generalh-  are 
not  conversant.  The  danger  is  that  the  roots  may 
not  travel  freely  from  the  old  ball  and  take  full  posses- 
sion of  the  new  compost.  The  tendency  which  roots 
have  to  keep  moving"  in  the  same  direction  has  to  be 
reckoned   with   and   guarded  against. 

Professional  growers  make  a  point  of  repotting  just 
when  the  roots  are  taking  full  possession  of  the  com- 
post, but  before  they  have  completely  filled  it  with 
fibres,  thev  being  well  aware  that  if  a  plant  comes 
into  a  root-boimd  condition  there  must  be  a  check 
t(j  free  growth,  and  that  there  is  a  difficulty  and  loss 
of  time  in  inducing  that  plant  to  go  away  again  into 
robust  growth.  If  a  Palm,  for  instance,  which  has 
l)een  several  years  in  the  same  pot  is  examined  it  will 
be  found  that  manv  of  the  roots  have  circled  round  the 
pot  and  have  formed  a  solid  mass;  have,  so  to  say, 
eaten  up  the  soil  and  so  occupied  the  drainage  that 
removing  the  crocks  without  injury  to  the  roots  would 
be  impossible.  In  potting  plants  in  this  condition  the 
compost  should  be  neither  wet  nor  dry,  and  every 
[article  of  it  must  be  rammed  in,  so  that  it  is  as  solid 
as  the  old  ball. — Gardening  Illustrated,  English. 
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How  to  Reduce  the  Cost  of  Livins 


(Tlw  following  article  bearing  on  a  subject  in  zi-hich  the 
at<peared  in  a  current  issue  of  South  African  Gardening  and  Coun 
we  republish  it  in  these  columns.  IP'lule  the  high  cost  of  living 
to  it),  zmlt  not  be  entirely  solved  by  the  recommendations  of  our 
certainly  tend  to  relieve  some  of  the  shortages,  ichcther  actual  or 
home  garden  brings  some  relief,  as  our  contemporary  writes,  "it  is 

X70R  four  years  roughly  half  the  world's  population 
has  been  engaged  in  making  war  material  or  fight- 
ing with  what  was  made. 

In  pre-war  days  these  millions  would  have  been  en- 
gaged in  producing  the  goods  we  Ijuy  from  stores. 
All  the  time  these  millions  were  fighting  or  making 
munitions  they  had  to  be  fed.  clothed,  and  housed. 

The  other  half  of  the  world's  population  could  not 
make  sufficient  goods  to  provide  themselves,  plus 
the — from  an  economic  point  of  view — unproductive 
half,  with  their  requirements. 

The  demand  became  greater  than  the  supply.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  regulates  prices,  and  so 
prices  went  up. 

The  workers  found  they  had  to  pay  more  for  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  so  demanded  and  got  higher  wages. 

Before  prices  are  ever  likely  to  fall  the  supply  of 
necessities  must  exceed  the  demand,  and  this  has  got 
to  be  the  case  before  there  is  any  hope  of  reducing 
wages  and  thus  production  costs. 

There  is  therefore  as  great  a  need  to-day  to  prevent 
w'aste  and  increase  production  as  ever  during  the  war 
period. 

Everv  garden  can  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
if  it  is  made  to  produce  as  much  as  possible,  and  so 
save  the  buying  of  packed  goods  from  the  store. 

If  vegetables  and  fruits  are  eaten  as  far  as  possible 
instead  of  packed  goods,  the  demand  for  the  latter  be- 
comes less,  and  gradually  the  price  will  fall.  The  in- 
creased amount  you  spend  with  your  storekeeper  for 
such  goods  may  appear  hardly  worth  saving,  but  you 
would  no  doubt  like  to  save  a  few  pounds  on  a  suit 
or  costume.  But  if  you  can  help  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  packed  goods  you  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  all 
goods,  because  the  man  who  makes — say,  suits — pays 
less  for  packed  goods,  and  so  does  not  have  to  demand 
so  nuich  for  iiis  goods  or  services  in  return. 

Even  slight  reductions  react  all  round.  There  are 
also  those  whose  incomes  are  fixed  and  who  cannot 
increase  them.  Under  the  strain  of  present  da^-  prices 
these  people  can  hardly  live.  It  is  therefore  something 
more  than  patriotic  for  all  of  us  to  do  our  bit  to  re- 
duce living  costs,  and  one  way  of  doing  this  is  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  possible  and  buy  as  little. 

We  believe  that  medical  opinion  to-day  is  unanimous 
on  the  fact  that  people  are  not  eating  enough  fresh 
vegetables.  If  we  ate  more  vegetables  and  less  meat 
our  hos])ital>  and  nursing  homes  would  not  be  so 
crowded  as  they  are  to-day. 

It  is  not.  however,  with  this  phase  of  the  (|Ufstion 
that  we  are  at  present  concerned,  but  with  reducing 
the  cost  of  living.  In  the  latter  coimcction  it  will  be 
readily  admitted  that  really  good  vegetables  are  dear. 
They  are  because  the  man  who  produces  and  sells 
them  has  to  pay  dearly  for  the  goods  he  buys,  and 
so  has  to  make  more  on  the  goods  he  produces  or  sells. 

Every  purchase  or  service  is  dear  to-day  for  the 
same  reason.  Therefore  anything  one  can  grow  gives 
a  real  saving  of  cash,  and  reduces  the  cost  of  such  com- 
modities to  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  effecting 
this  economy. 

The  food  value  of  vesfetables  is  not  sufificientlv  real- 


■a'holc  country  is  most  deeply  absorbed  at  this  time,  and  wluch 
try  Life,  contains  so  much  that  is  applicable  to  our  own  readers  that 
or  the  cost  of  "high  liznng"  {as  some  thinkers  are  wont  to  refer 
contemporary,  home  production  of  food  products  wilt,  however, 
manipulated  and  consequent  sharp  advances  in  their  cost.  The 
the  gram  of  Zi-heat  that   makes  the  bushel."— Editor. 

ized,  and  we  append  to  these  notes  a  table  showing 
how  they  compare  with  lean  beef.  It  w^ill  be  seen  that 
the  vegetable  kingdom  contains,  together  with  cereals, 
all  the  necessary  ingredients  for  the  building  up  and 
maintenance  of  human  life. 

As,  however,  there  are  to-day  large  numbers  of 
people  who  are  strict  vegetarians,  this  point  need  not 
be  argued  further.  Nor  is  there  need  to  enumerate 
the  dainty  dishes  that  can  be  prepared  from  vegetables 
alone. 

In  conclusion,  we  appeal  to  our  readers  to  grow 
and  eat  more  vegetables  for  the  sake  of  health,  with 
the  object  of  reducing  the  cost  of  other  commodities 
to  those  whose  existence  is  a  struggle  under  present 
day  conditions,  and  to  increase  production  and  so  help 
to  reduce  living  costs  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Readers  may  consider  their  opportunity  ineft'ective, 
hut  remember  it  is  the  grains  of  wheat  that  make  the 
bushel,  and  encourage  your  neighbor  to  follow  your 
example. 

\  EGETABLE  FOOD  \'ALUES. 

Three  kinds  of  food  are  necessary  to  keep  the  human 
body  in  a  strong  and  healthy  condition,  viz. : 

PROTEIN  for  flesh  forming  and  body  building,  and 
to  repair  the  wastage  in  blood  and  tissue. 

CARBO-HYDRATES  (starch  and  sugar)  ana  F.\T, 
which  give  heat  and  energy  to  the  body. 


Propagation.    Protein,    li 

As])aragus,  Seed        1.96 

Carbo- 
vd  rates. 

2.67 

Fat. 

0.24 

Salts. 

0.68 

Water. 

93.58 

Crude 
Fibre. 

0.87 

Beans,   French 

2.30 

7.40 

0.30 

0.80 

89.20 



Beans,  Dried 

25.30  ■ 

+6.50 

i..=;o 

3.00 

13.50 

10.00 

Beetroot 

1.00 

15.10 

0.10 

0.70 

81.50 

1,60 

Borecole  or  Kale 

3.80 

9.90 

0.90 

3.50 

82,90 

1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts 

4.83 

6.22 

0.46 

0.80 

86.00 

1.57 

Broccoli,   Seed 

2.05 

4.80 

0.45 

0.75 

90.95 

i.oa 

Cabbage 

2.92 

7.00 

0.40 

0.87 

87.46 

1.35 

Carrot 

1.40 

10.80 

0.20 

0.90 

85.00 

1.70 

Cauliflower,  Seed 

2.05 

4.80 

0.45 

0.75 

90.95 

1.00 

Celeriac 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Celery 

1.10 

3.30 

0.10 

1.00 

94.50 

— 

Cress 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cucumber 

0.70 

2.60 

0.70 

0.40 

95,10 

0.50 

ICndive 

1.10 

3.10 

0.06 

0.81 

93.00 

0.60 

Cdurd   (  Bumpkin) 

0.80 

6.70 

0.20 

0.70 

90.50 

1.10 

Kohl  Rahi 

l.,?0 

9.50 

0.10 

1.00 

87.00 

1.10 

Leek 

1.20 

5.80 

0.50 

0.60 

91.30 

0.60 

Lettuce 

0.70 

4.00 

— . 

1.00 

94.30 

— 

Onion 

1.40 

9,40 

0.30 

0.60 

87.60 

0.70 

Parsnip 

1.60 

10.20 

0.20 

0,70 

86.30 

1.00 

Peas 

7.00 

16.90 

0.50 

1.00 

74,60 

— 

1  'eas.  Dried 

24.60  62.a) 

1.00 

2.90 

9.50 

— 

Potatoes 

2.10  20.60 

0.30 

0,90 

75.a) 

1.10 

Radish 

1..W 

5.80 

0.10 

1.00 

91.10 

0.70 

Rhubarl) 

0.60 

2.50 

0.70 

0.70 

94.40 

1,10 

Savoy 

3.30 

6.20 

0.70 

1.60 

87.00 

1.20 

Sea  kale 

0.40 

0..50 

0.07 

0.29 

91.84 

1.10 

."Spinach,  .Seed 

3.15 

?>.M 

o..=;4 

1.94 

1)0.26 

0.77 

Tomato,  Seed 

1.30 

6.50 

1,40 

0.80 

88.80 

1.20 

Turnip,   Seed 

1.1 

5.3 

0.1 

0.7 

92.00 

0.8 

For  comparison — 
Ll-..\\  BEEF            20.9    — 

5.2 

1.2 

72.2 
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HOTBEDS  FOR  EARLY  VEGETABLES 

'"THE  most  useful  garden  should  furnish  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  desirable  vegetables  throughout 
the  season.  This  will  necessitate  some  way  of  start- 
ing early  plants  in  a  protected  place  such  as  a  hotbed 
or  cold  frame.  There  the  conditions  for  growth  may 
be  closely  controlled  and  better  care  may  consec|uently 
be  taken  of  the  young  plants. 

Essentially,  a  hotbed  is  a  box  covered  with  glass 
and  heated  by  artificial  means.  Ordinarily  fresh  horse 
manure  is  the  most  available  and  best  supply  of  heat 
for  this  purpose  to  be  found  on  the  average  farm. 
After  a  hotbed  is  planted,  it  needs  to  be  carefully  ven- 
tilated and  watered  to  provide  proper  conditions  for 
germinating  the  seed,  and  it  also  needs  to  be  carefully 
watched  on  account  of  the  danger  of  damping-off.  if 
it  becomes  too  wet  and  is  not  ventilated  enough.  Also 
poor  ventilation  will  cause  weak,  spindling  plants.  Be- 
fore removing  plants  from  hotbed,  they  must  become 
accustomed  to  the  same  conditions  they  will  have  to 
meet  in  the  held.  This  is  called  "hardening  off."  It  is 
done  by  withholding  water  and  increasing  the  ventila- 
tion for  about  two  weeks,  until  the  covers  may  be  left 
off  the  bed  entirely— all  night  as  well  as  in  the  day 
time.  When  the  plants  will  stand  this  treatment  with- 
out danger,  they  may  be  safely  put  in  the  field. 

In  transplanting  care  must  be  used  not  to  destroy 
any  more  of  the  small  roots  than  necessary,  for  the 
pla'nts  take  in  water  through  them  and  are  very  apt 
to  wilt  if  anv  <ire  broken  off.  Should  the  tops  of  the 
plants  have  'too  much  leaf  surface  and  the  roots  be 
broken  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move part  of  the  leaves  to  reduce  the  transpiration  of 
water  and  prevent  wilting. 


AN  OIL  HEATED  HOT  BED  THAT  WORKS 

FOR  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  purchase  uf ^suit- 
able manure  for  hotbed  heating  has  been  difficult. 
So  I  purchased  in  January.  1918,  a  small  hot-water 
heated  garden  frame,  "5  x  8  feet.  This  is  built  like  a  very 
small  greenhouse —  a  ridge  in  the  middle  28  in.  high  from 
'the  ground  with  two  sashes  fitted  and  hung  on  hinges  on 
both  sides.  The  sides  are  18  inches  high  and  double 
glazed — as  is  the  entire  house.  One  end  is  eiitirely 
glazed,  but  in  the  center  of  the  other,  on  the  outside  of 
The  house  is  built  a  siuall  box  which  contains  the  heatmg 
ajjparatus,  a  galvanized  iron  two  section  boiler  holdmg 
about  two  gahons  of  water  heated  by  means  of  a  two- 
blaze  oil  burner.  The  oil  tank  that  supplies  this  heater 
holds  a  gallon.  The  heating  pipe  is  2-inch  galvanized 
iron  and'runs  around  all  sides  of  the  house  and  thence 
back  to  the  boiler.  The  first  season  of  its  use  this  heater 
could  hardly  be  called  a  success.  With  almost  no  excep- 
tion just  as'the  first  true  leaves  were  formed,  the  seedlings 
would  have  a  mottled  apjiearance  thence  turning  to  black 
and  finally  withering  altogether.  T  had  come  gradually 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  heater  liox  was  too  closely  con- 
nected to  the  frame  as  I  detected  strong  odors  such  as 
are  always  associated  with  kerosene  lamps,  and  by  the 
end  of  six  weeks  the  glass  around  the  sides  of  the  house 
was  streaked  with  a  brown,  greasy  substance.  Several 
other  objectionable  things  I  found.  On  either  side  of  the 
box  were  six  one-inch  holes  ;  three  at  the  bottom  to  supply 
fresh  air  and  three  at  the  top  to  allow  the  old  air  to 
escape.  Light  breezes  blown  in  at  the  sides  and  through 
these  holes  caused  the  blazes  to  jump  up  and  down  and 
to  smoke,  and  this  smoke  entered  the  house.  Heavy 
winds  blew  the  blazes  out  and  several  times  I  went  out  in 
the  morning  onlv  to  find  the  fire  out  and  the  water  cold. 


1  did  remedy  this  temporarily,  however,  by  sheltering  the 
box.  I  was  never  able  to  keep  the  temperature  where 
it  belonged.  The  highest  night  temperature  would  aver- 
age 40".  If  the  outside  temperature  went  below  7°  above 
it  would  drop  to  32°  or  34°  inside,  sufficient  to  prevent 
freezing,  but  not  satisfactory.  In  the  daytime  45°-50° 
on  cloudy  and  50°-60°  with  ventilation  on  clear  days  was 
the  best  it  would  do — more  often  much  lower  than  these 
figures.  During  the  six  weeks'  experiment  there  was 
an  average  oil  consumption  of  3  to  3}  2  quarts  a  day — • 
on  extreme  days  a  gallon.  Success  was  achieved  by  a 
few  changes.  I  moved  the  box  six  inches  away  from  the 
frame,  extended  the  pipe  to  fit,  boxed  in  the  space  be- 
tween and  packed  with  sawdust.  This  effectually  iso- 
lated the  heater.  I  placed  boards  over  the  holes  in  the 
box,  with  holes  bored  from  the  bottom  up.  This  made 
indirect  air  passages  through  to  the  inside,  and  now, 
even  during  an  80  miles  an  hour  gale,  the  blazes  never 
even  flicker.  Lastly,  the  boiler  was  covered  with  thin 
sheet  asbestos  to  stop  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  in  the 
box.  And  the  toj)  opening  (5-inch  diameter  cup-shaped 
affair),  where  the  boiler  was  filled  and  which  last  season 
was  left  open,  I  fitted  with  a  tight  cover  to  reduce  loss 
by  evaporation.  The  result  of  these  alterations  has  been 
(|uite  beyond  my  expectations.  The  air  is  clear.  The 
blazes  never  blow  out.    The  oil  consumption  varies  from 

2  to  2j-2  quarts  a  day  at  present.  And  finally,  I  keep  the 
temperature  at  exactly  the  desired  point  in  nearly  all 
weather — ^2"  at  night,  60°  on  cloudy  and  65°-70°  with 
air  on  clear  days.  The  only  time  I  was  unable  to  maintain 
these  figures  was  during  abnormal  and  extreme  cold 
weather,  when  the  official  temperature  dropped  to  16° 
lielow  zero  here.  At  that  time  it  went  to  42°  in  the  little 
frame. — Cr.AVTox  H,  r.Kow  x.  in  Garden  Mas^acinc. 


PRUNING  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS 
L_I  I  )\\"  (if ten  do  we  see  choice  shrubs  spoiled  by  be- 
ing cut  to  pieces  by  someone  who  does  not  ap- 
preciate their  \;diie '  It  takes  years  to  grow  a  good 
specimen  of  some  kinds,  yet  a  ruthless  hand  may  spoil 
its  beauty  in  half-an-hour.  Some  evergreen  shrubs 
are  of  slow  growth,  and  resent  pruning  much  more 
than  persons  who  are  not  thoroughlv  acquainted  with 
their  character  have  any  idea.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  fine 
specimens  sacrificed.  .\gain.  we  often  see  choice 
shrubs  planted  tar  too  close  together  or  too  near 
walks  or  other  t)bjects,  so  that  bv  the  time  they  are 
interesting  thev  have  either  to  be  luoved  or  cut  back, 
which  in  the  latter  case  often  spoils  their  symmetry 
and  too  frequently  prevents  them  flowering.  In 
planting  shrubs,  the  size  to  which  they  will  eventually 
grow  shotild  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  where 
the  s])ace  is  limited  those  of  slow  growth  should  have 
the  preference.  In  other  instances  ample  space  must 
be  allowed  for  them  to  develop.  \\'here  pruning  be- 
comes necessary  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  the  ad- 
vice of  some  ex|)ert  than  to  lop  oft'  the  liranches  indis- 
criminatelv,  as  each  species  requires  treating  dift'er- 
entlv.  and  as  some  kinds  resent  pruning  much  more 
than  others,  it  is  necessary  for  the  operator  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  plant,  otherwise  incalculable  dam- 
age may  be  done  and  many  years  of  valuable  time 
lost. 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 
Harry    B.    Clow.    Lake    Forest,    111.    (Janus    Wilson,    superin- 
tendent), and  General  Richard  Coulter,  Grcensburg,  Pa.   (N.  T. 
Forsyth,    gardener),    have    become    susiaining    members    of    the 
association. 
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Making  a  Start  With  Bees 

HENRY  W.   SANDERS 


THREE  things  are  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  an  apiary,  whether  large  or  small.  The  first 
is  a  suitable  place  to  keep  the  bees,  the  second  is 
the  initial  stock  of  bees  and  equipment,  and  the  third, 
and  by  far  the  most  important,  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  habits  of  the  bees,  and  the  methods  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  the  best  ones  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  these  instincts  to  our  use. 

The  equipment  used  by  modern  beekeepers  is  of  such 
importance  in  successful  bee-culture  that  we  are  making 
a  special  article  on  the  subject  that  will  appear  next 
month.  In  this  issue  we  shall  consider  only  the  t|ues- 
tions  of  locality  and  the  buying  of  bees,  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  inhabitants  of  the  bee  colony. 

Bees  are  kept  in  all  manner  of  places — on  the  top  of 
tall  buildings  in  cities,  in  pleasant  suburbs,  on  farms,  or 
away  in  the  wilderness.  There  are  very  few  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  bees  cannot  be  kept  with  profit, 
and  often  beekeepers  crowd  one  another  in  exceptionally 
favored  localities,  thereby  cutting  down  one  another's 
crops,  while  other  places  have  no  bees  at  all  in  spite 
of  very  fair  quantities  of  natural  flowers  of  the  nectar- 
iferous kinds.  The  only  test  of  a  locality  is  to  place 
a  hive  of  bees  there,  and  sometimes  in  the  most  appar- 
ently unpromising  places  bees  will  thrive.  They  will 
fly  a  couple  of  miles  from  home,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  few  of  us  really  know  the  country  thoniughly  well 
within  that  area. 

Many  of  the  flowers  of  importance  are  common 
enough  to  be  well  known — the  clovers,  buckwheat,  gol- 
(lenrod,  aster,  fruit  bloom,  dandelion,  basswood — we  all 
know  these — but  there  are  hundreds  of  lesser  ones,  and 
these  collectively  sometimes  furnish  enough  nectar  to 
make  a  small  apiary  highly  profitable. 

If  in  your  locality  there  are  al)undant  flowers  of  the 
kinds  named  above,  there  are  probably  also  bees — and 
a  \isit  to  a  beekeeper  will  put  you  in  touch  with  local 
conditions.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  bees 
around  there  may  still  be  plenty  of  change  for  you  to  pio- 
neer, and  the  first  beekeeper  in  a  district  often  is  able  to 
skim  the  cream  of  the  business  before  others  begin.  He 
can  sell  bees  to  others  who  wish  to  start,  his  bees  have  for 
a  time  the  unrestricted  range  of  the  countryside,  and  he 
will  be  clear  of  the  danger  of  infectious  diseases. 

The  actual  ])lacc  to  put  the  hives  when  a  start  has 
been  made  should  be  somewhere  where  there  is  shelter 
from  the  cold  northwest  winds  of  spring.  A  certain 
amount  of  shade  in  summer  is  desirable,  but  it  is  not 
well  to  locate  the  hives  in  very  thick  bush,  .\side  from 
these  two  considerations  it  does  not  matter  very  much 
where  they  are  placed.  The  bees  make  a  line  of  flii;lit 
from  their  entrance  straight  forward,  and  if  a  road  or 
path  is  in  this  line  peojjle  are  liable  to  get  stung.  In 
this  case  it  is  necessary  to  intcrj)ose  a  six-foot  fence  or 
similar  obstacle.  This  directs  the  flight  upwards  out  of 
the  way. 

If  there  are  bees  to  be  had  locally  the  best  way  to 
start  is  to  buy  a  swarm  in  May  or  June.  .\  hive  should 
be  jnirchased  and  pre])ared  and  sent  to  the  beekeeper 
who  is  selling  the  swarm.  He  will  be  on  the  watch, 
and  when  the  swarm  emerges  he  will  hive  it  in  the  pre- 
pared hive.  Then  the  same  night  it  is  carried  to  the 
place  where  it  is  to  remain. 

I'ees  can  often  be  bought  to  good  advantage  in  old- 
fashioned  hives,  like  the  one  shown  in  the  picture.    They 


will,  however,  have  to  be  transferred  to  a  modern  hive  if 
much  success  is  expected.  If  bees  are  bought  in  this 
way,  either  in  box-hives,  or  in  modern  hives,  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  moved  at  least  a  mile  away,  for 
if  a  less  distance  the  older  bees  are  all  liable  to  return  to 
the  old  location  and  are  lost.  Along  with  a  swarm  or 
hive  a  lot  of  valuable  advice  can  be  often  be  had  from 
the  seller  of  the  bees. 

Where  there  are  no  bees  to  be  had  locally,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  them  in  by  express.  In  April  or  ^lay  is  the 
best  time  to  do  this,  and  the  seller  should  be  niade  to 
guarantee  safe  arrival  or  money  refunded.  A  good 
way  to  make  a  start  is  to  get  two  or  three  frame  nucleii, 
or  bees  in  two  or  three-pound  packages ;  but  in  this  case 
they  will  not  do  very  much  the  first  year  other  than  to 
strengthen  up  for  winter.  The  pound  ])ackages  are 
hardh'  to  be  recommended  for  the  beginner,  and  if  bees 


Bfi's  dm  Soinctiinrs  Be  Purchased  Chcapiv  in   Old  Fashioned 

Hives. 

can  be  jnirchased  locally,  it  is  better  to  pay  more  and  to 
be  sure  of  what  one  is  getting,  besides  the  fact  that  local 
bees  will  not  expose  one  to  the  risk  of  importing  disease 
if  the  district  is  clean. 

We  cannot  give  a  full  account  in  so  few  lines,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  facts  about  the  hive  that  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  must  know.  We  strongly  recommend 
him  to  purchase  a  good  text-book  and  go  into  the  matter 
more  fully. 

The  swarm  of  bees  consists  of  about  40.000  bees,  these 
being  "workers."  or  undeveloped  females.  They  are 
incapable  of  mating,  and  so  do  not.  under  normal  con- 
ditions, lay  any  eggs. 

The  drone  bees  are  males,  who  do  no  work,  and 
whose  sole  function  is  to  mate  with  the  queen.  Only 
one  drone  ever  meets  the  queen,  and  he  dies  as  the  result. 
The  eff^ects  of  this  impregnation  lasts  during  the  queen's 
life,  and  she  does  not  again  leave  the  hive  after  her  nuptial 
flight,  except  only  when  she  accompanies  a  swarm  to  a 
new  home.     She  lives  from  three  to  five  vears.  whereas 
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workers  wear  themselves  out  with  labor  in  a  few  weeks, 
though  in  winter  their  life  is  prolonged  by  inaction  till 
the  spring.  Drones  live  onl}'  in  the  summer  season,  and 
when  the  honey  begins  to  fail  in  the  fall  of  the  vear.  the 
workers  drive  them  out,  and  they  are  seen  dead  and 
d_\ing  at  the  doors  of  their  former  home.  Queens  are 
produced  from  the  same  kind  of  egg  that  produces  work- 
ers. Their  larval  stage  is  passed  within  a  special  large 
cell,  where  they  are  provided  with  very  rich  food,  caus- 
ing them  to  attain  full  development.  The  queen  is  thus 
a  complete  female,  while  the  workers,  in  consequence  of 
"famine  rations"  in  the  grub  stage,  are  stunted  to  the 
size  they  remain  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


The  brood  in  the  hive  consists  of  bees  of  both  sexes  in 
each  of  the  thr^e  stages  that  characterics  all  insects,  as 
eggs,  larvje  or  grubs,  and  the  pupa,  or  chrysalis.  These 
latter  are  sealed  in  the  cells  of  the  honey-comb,  and  are 
known  to  the  beekeeper  as  sealed  brood. 

The  food  of  the  bees  is  honey,  and  that  of  the  brood 
is  honey  mixed  with  pollen  from  the  flowers.  Consider- 
able water  is  used  in  the  brood  raising,  and  in  early  sum- 
mer bees  are  frequent  visitors  at  nearby  ponds,  horse- 
troughs,  or  pumps,  and  wise  beekeepers  provide  them 
with  water  in  the  apiary,  where  they  can  get  it  without 
troubling  the  neighbors. 

In  the  JNIarch  number  we  will  deal  with  the  beekeeper's 
equipment. 


The  Right  Care  of  Old  Trees 


EDWIN  MATTHEWS 


A  TRL'M  plani^nian  will  enthuse  over  a  bed  of  Oak 
■**■  seedlings,  a  block  of  young  evergreens  or  a  field  of 
Peonies,  but  the  feeling  he  has  toward  an  old  mighty 
specimen  tree  is  perhaps  more  akin  to  reverence  than  to 
anything  else. 

How  much  our  lives  are  associated  with  trees!  Many 
of  us  can  clearly  recall  and  visualize  certain  old  trees 
which  in  early  days  held  a  peculiar  charm  for  us.  It 
might  have  been  an  Oak  tree  with  a  crooked  branch  from 
which  was  suspended  the  rope  swing,  or  perhaps  an  old 
Apple  tree,  the  flowering  of  which  marked  the  arrival  of 
Spring  and  the  arrival  of  whose  red-cheeked  fruit  was  a 
sure  sign  of  Autumn. 

The  charm  of  many  a  private  estate  or  public  park  lies 
not  as  much  in  the  lavish  garden  of  geometrical  design, 
or  in  terrace,  pergola  and  statuary,  as  in  the  monarch 
trees  that  have  braved  the  storms  of  many  years  and  still 
stand  out  as  living  examples  of  what  trees  are  intended  to 
be.  The  nurseryman  whose  business  is  growing  trees  by 
the  thousand  shovild  get  out  once  in  a  while  to  see  and 
study  the  matured  product  of  that  which  he  is  raising. 
It  will  not  only  help  him  to  realize  better  the  importance 
of  his  work,  but  will  also  give  the  right  perspective  and 
dignity  of  the  ideal :  "Every  tree  a  specimen." 

Now,  while  we  are  agreed  that  the  raising  of  good 
trees  is  a  most  important  function  of  the  nurseryman,  of 
equal  importance  too  is  the  right  care  of  the  full  grown 
tree  by  the  property  owner.  Unfortunately,  in  very  many 
cases  little  care  or  attention  is  given  the  trees  after  they 
leave  tlie  nurseryman's  hands.  Congested  growth  is 
allowed  to  accumulate,  dead  wood  which  is  a  sequence  of 
congestion,  is  permitted  to  remain  and  the  health  of  the 
tree  is  soon  impaired  by  imoads  of  decay,  insect  pests 
and  fungoid  disease. 

Then,  too,  the  question  of  feeding  trees  is  more  often 
than  not  overlooked.  It  does  not  occur  to  the  majority 
of  property  owners  that  their  lawn  or  avenue  trees  stand 
in  need  of  added  nutriment  occasionally  to  ofTset  the  un- 
natural conditions  under  which  the  trees  are  growing.  In 
their  natural  state  trees  obtain  considerable  nourishment 
from  fallen  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter  which  de- 
compose and  eventually  this  material  becomes  available 
plant  food.  With  trees  on  our  lawns  and  avenues  these 
conditions  arc  reversed.  Neatness  is  the  password  here 
ancl  while  no  apparent  weakness  is  seen  in  the  trees  for 
manv  vears,  a  time  comes  when  signs  of  deterioration 
become  very  noticeable.  Like  a  person  with  a  "run- 
down system"  trees  that  are  half-starved  are  more 
susceptible  to  disease  and  are  less  able  to  stand  up  a.gainst 
it  when  it  strikes  theiu. 

Lack  of  attention  to  the  important  details  of  correcting 


unl)alanced  growths,  removing  duplicate  leaders,  and  re- 
lieving congested  wood  while  the  trees  are  young  are  the 
ste]5s  leading  up  to  the  point  of  general  debility.  Above 
all.  however,  is  the  outstanding  fact  that  many  an  old  tree 
has  gradually  been  starved  to  death  and  no  mechanical 
skill  of  the  tree  surgeon  will  prolong  its  life  for  long 
unless  such  work  is  supplemented  by  liberal  supplies  of 
food  at  the  roots. 

Trees  like  the  Beech,  Maple  and  Horse  Chestnut, 
whose  roots  are  near  the  surface  may  be  strengthened 
by  a  top  dressing  of  manure  applied  thickly  over  the 
whole  area,  as  represented  by  the  spread  of  the  tree's 
branches.  The  snows  and  rains  of  Winter  will  carry  the 
nutriment  into  the  soil  to  be  available  for  the  roots  when 
the  period  of  activity  comes  around.  Just  when  the  tree 
is  most  active  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  applied  either  in 
water  or  sown  over  the  ground  during  moist  weather  will 
act  as  a  stimulant  and  be  conducive  of  vigorous  growth. 
In  this  way  the  tree  is  rejuvenated  and  by  a  careful  prim- 
ing, either  by  thinning  out  or  shortening  back  of  the 
branches,  a  balance  is  restored  between  root  and  head. 

In  the  case  of  deep  rooting  trees  like  the  Oak  the  sod 
should  be  lifted  and  the  fertilizer  of  rich  manure  which 
is  applied  should  be  dug  into  the  soil,  keeping  to  the  outer 
zone  of  the  tree's  spread,  since  the  young  feeding  roots 
are  those  which  are  farthest  from  the  trunk.  The  sod  is 
to  be  replaced,  well  watered  and  beaten  firmly  and  evenly 
into  position.  The  returns  for  the  labor  of  such  operations 
will  be  markedly  apparent  in  a  wealth  of  foliage  and 
in  the  added  years  of  life  to  the  tree. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  always  be  guided  in  the 
amount  of  care  and  expense  we  give  any  tree  by  the 
worth  of  the  tree  itself.  Sometimes  the  pendulum  swings 
from  no  care  at  all  to  most  extraordinary  and  frantic 
effort  to  save  a  worthless  tree.  If  a  tree  has  a  future 
by  all  means  try  to  save  it  but  why  spend  good  money  on 
trees  which  are  mere  apologies  for  desirable  specimens 
and  which,  at  the  most,  have  only  a  few  years  to  live? 
It  is  far  better  to  end  the  struggle  by  taking  them  out 
and  replanting  with  young,  thrifty  specimens  that  radiate 
health,  that  are  pleasing  to  the  sight  and  wdiich  will 
afford  pleasure  to  future  generations. — The  Florists'  Ex- 
cliannr. 


"It  has  taken  a  world  calamity,  a  catastrophe  without 
Iirecedent  in  history,  to  remind  us  of  what  we  never 
should  have  forgotten — that  the  farmer  is  carrying  in  his 
strong  arms  the  destinies  of  nations :  that  our  welfare, 
even  our  vcrv  lives,  cling  closely  to  the  results  of  his 
work  in  the  fields,  gardens  and  orchards.'' 


For  February,  1920 


The  Value  of  School  Gardens  to  Cultivate  Americanism 

ARTHUR  SMITH 


AT  the  present  time  there  is  not  only  a  generally 
admitted  dearth  of  first-class,  wide-experienced 
professional  gardeners,  but  also  the  fact  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent  that  the  number  of 
educated  young  men  who  are  taking  up  the  profession 
are  each  year  becoming  fewer. 

As  there  are  in  this  country  no  horticultural  schools  in 
the  real  sense  where  a  young  man  can  obtain  a  thorough 
instruction  in  the  science  and  practice  of  gardening,  a 
boy  who  has  had  some  education  in  this  direction  while 
passing  through  the  grades  in  an  elementary  school 
would  have,  according  to  the  kind  of  gardening  instruc- 
tion he  received,  a  more  or  less  good  foundation  upon 
which  he  could  himself  build  further  knowledge.  But 
•our  object  is,  however,  to  briefly  point  otit  the  value  in  the 
abstract,  of  instruction  in  gardening  to  all,  whatever  line 
of  work  they  may  take  up  in  the  future,  and  not  merely  for 
those  who  would  become  professional  gardeners. 

The  Educational  Garden  is  an  essential  adjunct  to 
up-to-date  teaching,  and  should  be  available  for  every 
town  and  country  school.  We  believe  that  everyone  who 
has  had  any  real  experience  with  school  garden  work 
will  admit  its  educational  value,  especially  in  cities.  Hab- 
its of  industrv  are  inculcated :  where  children  have  indi- 
vidual gardens  they  get  the  idea  of  ownership  and  its 
rights.  The  possession  of  a  garden,  with  a  produce  upon 
it  resulting  from  labor  and  care,  will  give  a  boy  a  dis- 
tinct aversion  to  sharing  the  results  of  his  labors  with  a 
lazy  boy  who  is  too  indolent  to  cultivate  a  garden.  He 
will  be  more  inclined  to  agree  with  the  idea  that  "what's 
mine  is  my  own,"  and  he  will  demand  that  the  result  of 
his  labors  shall  be  properly  protected,  and  naturally  will 
not  be  inclined  to  subscribe  to  any  communistic  propa- 
ganda. Thus  the  individual  gardens,  where  a  child  has 
a  plot  of  ground  as  his  own.  are  preferable  to  the  com- 
munity gardens  where  there  is  only  a  party  interest  and 
where  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  individtial  re- 
mains undeveloped.  '  In  educational  gardens,  where  the 
work  and  returns  are  shared  by  all,  there  is  little  in- 
centive to  industry,  inasmuch  as  the  more  industrious 
children  have  no  greater  share  in  the  returns  ihan  the 
lazy  ones. 

All  broad-minded  educationalists  who  have  got  away 
from  the  narrow,  pedagogic  ideas,  are  agreed  as  to  the 
value  of  physical  training  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
mental  capacity.  Garden  w:ork  is  especially  adapted  to 
children  of  the  elementary  schools  as  there  are  things 
connected  with  it  within  the  powers  of  children  of  all 
ages  and  strength  ;  carried  out  judiciously  it  results  in 
the  combination  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Physi- 
cal exercise  in  the  open  air  will  certainly  lay  a  founda- 
tion of  good  health,  while  the  endless  variety  of  occupa- 
tions, and  the  subjects  calling  for  the  u^e  of  brain  power, 
connected  with  gardening  wisely  handled  as  a  means  of 
education,  will  seldom  fail  to  strengthen  the  mental 
capabilities. 

This  is  conclusively  ])roved  by  the  results  in  connection 
with  children's  homes.  These  institutions  invariably 
have  land  attached  to  them  for  the  production  of  vege- 
tables, etc.,  for  home  use.  and  upon  the  average,  children 
who  are  old  enough  only  spend  half  their  time  in  class 
room  work,  which  is  the  case  of  those  attending  ordinary 
grade  schools.  But  in  spite  of  this  and  other  obvious 
drawbacks  from  a  pedagogic  point  of  view,  connected 
with  these  institutions,  such  as  a  generally  lower  type 


of  children,  and  that  as  a  rule  they  have  no  opportunities 
for  individualistic  gardening  to  make  the  work  more 
interesting  and  pleasing,  yet  the  children  in  these  homes 
pass  through  their  grades  equally  as  quickly  and  as  satis- 
factorily as  those  attending  the  grade  schools  outside. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fullest 
results  from  them,  where  school  gardens  have  been 
established  in  this  country  the  science  and  practice  of 
gardening  has  not  been  made  part  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum. One  obvious  reason  for  this  is  that  school 
teachers  have  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  gardenmg,  and 
therefore  can  not  teach  it.  Other  countries  have  been 
for  a  long  time  aware  of  the  value  of  school  gardens,  and 
that  the  work  in  connection  with  them  should  be  part  of 
the  elementary  school  training.  In  France,  a  rule  has 
been  in  force  for  over  twenty-five  years  that  teachers 
cannot  teach  any  grade  above  the  third  until  they  have 
passed  an  examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of  soil 
cultivation  and  crop  production.  In  Britain  the  value  of 
school  gardens  has  long  been  realized,  and  for  some 
\ears  school  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  have  been 
taking  the  special  examination  for  the  purpose  insti- 
tuted by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  number 
who  passed  last  year  being  nearly  six  hundred. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  but  few  children's  gar- 
dens in  this  country  which  have  any  direct  connection 
with  schools,  and  where  a  special  instructor  is  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  work.  This  person  should 
be  a  thorough  professional  gardener,  by  which  term  we 
mean  that  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of  both  the  science 
and  the  practice  of  gardening,  so  that  while  any  kind  of 
work  is  being  carried  on  he  is  capable  of  showing  with  his 
own  hands  how  it  should  be  done  and  also  explain  why 
it  should  be  done  in  that  iiarticular  way  and  whv  one 
method  is  better  than  another. 

.\t  those  times  when  the  weather  prevents  garden 
work,  the  person  in  charge  should  be  capable  of  giving 
in  a  class  room  talks  to  the  children  upon  their  work; 
going  over  again  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  past  opera- 
tions, and  if  lantern  slides  can  be  obtained  of  plant  struc- 
ture, etc.,  children  will  get  a  truer  and  a  higher  idea  of 
jilant  life  and  of  the  principles  underlying  it. 

While  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  they  do  not 
exist,  yet  it  is  true  that  men  equally  cajxable  in  the  use 
of  a  spade  and  of  giving  a  classroom  talk  are  not  very 
common.  College  graduates  who  have  taken  a  course  in 
horticulture  have  a  more  or  less  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  "why,"  but  as  a  rule  know  very  little  about  the  "how." 
There  are  too  few  of  them  who  can  take  hold  of  any 
implement  and  show  how  to  use  it,  nor  show  whv  one 
tool  is  better  for  a  certain  purpose  than  another  which 
may  be  sometimes  used  for  it. 

Children  who  have  had  a  garden  of  their  own  and 
whose  work  in  it  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  garden,  are  not  likely  to  culti- 
vate the  stupid  idea  that  work  connected  with  growing 
a  plant  is  any  lower  in  the  scale  of  industry  than  sitting 
at  a  desk:  on  the  contrary,  the  more  they  know  about 
the  soil  and  the  wonderful  processes  of  plant  growth  the 
higher  will  be  the  pinnacle  upon  which  they  will  place 
garden  work.  Their  connection  with  the  concrete  work 
and  objects  of  gardening  will  cause  them  to  desire  for 
the  future  a  home  with  a  garden,  however  small,  and 
their  minds  will  not  be  so  likely  to  respond  to  the  ab- 
stract propaganda  of  radicalism. 
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A  MINIATURE  ROCK  GARDEN 

'T'  HE  miniature  rock  garden  reproduced  in  the  illus- 
tration occupies  a  space  of  11  feet  frontage  by  9 
feet  in  deptii,  and  was  designed  to  provide  an  interesting 
corner  where  a  shrubbery  border  terminated.  The  water 
pool  which  was  an  after-thought  and  included  after  the 
rockery  was  built,  measures  a  little  over  4  feet.  By  means 
of  a  service  pipe  dripping  water  serves  to  keep  the  little 
pool  furnished  and  gives  a  sense  of  coolness  in  the  hot- 
test weather. 


Courtesy   Gardncis'  Magazine   (Eiiglhli 

Rock   (iardening   By   the  Side   of  a   Drk\ 


THE  CAUCASIAN  SCABIOUS  AND  ITS 
CULTURE 

'T'HE  Caucasian  Scabious,  despite  the  knowledge  that 
■*•  there  are  those  who.  gardening  with  hardy  plants 
alone,  say  they  are  unable  to  cultivate  it,  is  one  of  our 
finest  herbaceous  plants.  The  belief  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  plant  it  in  ordinary  garden  soils  and  ex- 
pect the  finest  results  is  a  mistake  at  the  outset.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  particular  species  would  appear 
to  abhor  heavy  retentive  soils,  though  quite  at  home 
in  some  of  the  stronger  loams  where  these  are 
of  a  sandy  nature  and  well  drained.  At  the 
same  time,  an  even  greater  measure  of  success 
follows  its  cultivation  in  light  and  warm  soils, 
and  it  ofifers  no  objection  to  those  largely  com- 
posed of  vegetable  matter,  or  others  of  a  peaty 
nature.  In  a  word,  therefore,  the  plant  may  be 
said  to  tlourish  in  light,  well-drained  soils  in 
preference  to  all  others.  If  such  as  these  are  at 
planting-time  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  good 
layer  of  cow-manure  a  few  inches  below  the  base 
of  the  plants,  so  much  the  better. 

Ill  such  circumstances  the  seedling  plant  will 
make  fine  tufts  in  the  course  of  a  season,  and  in 
turn  yield  in  the  following  year  a  rich  harvest 
of  flowers  of  which  any  gardener  would  feel 
justly  proud.  In  color,  beauty  and  refinement 
the  Caucasian  Scabious  is  one  of  the  indispen- 
sables.  one  that  no  good  garden  should  be  with- 
out ;  lience  it  is  suggested  that  the  soil  be  made 
to  suit  the  plant.  The  delicate  lavender  blue  of 
its  flower?  is  quite  a  rarity  in  the  garden  at  any 
and  few  are  more  hiLiliK'  prized  in  the  cut  state. 


Edwin  Beckett,  who  developed  this  miniature 
garden  at  the  time  of  sending  the  ])hoto  to  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  (English)  stated  that  he  was 
prompted  to  do  so  in  believing  the  idea  might  be 
useful  to  owners  of  small  gardens,  eager  to  make 
the  most  of  them  at  little  cost. 


ROCKWORK  EDGINGS  TO  DRIVES 

l\"  I'.ngland,  years,  ago,  one  often  found  a  cer- 
■•■  tain  kind  of  rock  gardening  adapted  to  the 
margins  of  borders  that  skirted  the  driveways  in 
modest  establishments.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  in  gardens  where  the  road  ran  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  border  or  borders,  and  mostly  did 
this  method  of  gardening  find  favor  where  the 
garden  was  laid  out  on  a  slope,  and,  conse(]uentl\ , 
one  side  of  the  driveway  was  higher  than  the 
other.  The  use  of  rockwork  was,  no  doubt,  pri- 
marily, to  act  as  a  kind  of  retaining  wall  for  the 
high  border  or  sloping  bank,  and  then  followed  a 
desire  to  clothe  the  rockwork  with  plants  and  flowers. 
To  the  owner  of  a  rock  garden  this  method  of  culti- 
vating plants  is  generally  regarded  with  dignified  disdain, 
but  to  those  who  have  not  the  room  for  a  rock  garden, 
but  who  have  a  [wsition  such  as  is  suggested  here,  and 
illustrated  on  page  58,  this  plan  of  beautifying  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  house  has  much  to  recommend  it.  True, 
the  varied  aspects  and  positions  needed  for  a  large  col- 
lection of  alpines  cannot  be  provided,  but  large  numbers 
of  beautiful,  even  though  fairly  common,  spring  flowers 
will  thrive  in  such  rockwork.  Many  dwarf  subjects  used 
for  spring  bedding  look  more  at  home  on  rockwork 
than  on  the  flat. 


Courtesy    Inirtinci  s'    Ma^i  i         . 

./   Miiiiiittire  Kork  Cardcit  ctiid   Water  Pool. 

Apart  from  the  important  question  of  soil,  that  of 
raising  the  plant  periodically  from  seeds  merits  close 
attention,  for  more  than  one  reason.  On  light  and 
warm  soils  this  handsome  Scabious  is  usually  a  good 
perennial.  On  heavy  soils  it  is  not  so.  Then,  again, 
because  of  its  abundant  and  profuse  flowering,  the 
stools  become  exhausted :  hence  the  need  for  replac- 
ing them  with  others  of  a  more  youthful  and  vigorous 
nature.  Seeds  vegetate  quickly  and  with  comparative 
certainty,  and  aflford  the  readiest  means  of  propaga- 
tion  to   amateur   and   professional    alike.     The   seeds 
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should  be  sown  preferably  during  the  autumn  <jr 
winter  months,  so  that,  vegetating  in  the  earliest  days 
of  Spring,  there  is  still  a  full  season  ahead  for  the 
plants  to  make  good  growth.  These  would  be  best  in 
a  cold  frame.  Seeds  sown  in  February  or  later  should 
be  given  greenhouse  treatment,  a  temperature  of 
about  50°  being  ample.  In  either  case  the  seedlings 
should  be  potted  off  singly  when  large  enough  to  han- 
dle and  grown  without  a  check  from  the  start,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  their  permanent  quarters  in  the  open 
ground  early  in  May. — Excliaiii^c. 


CULTURAL  NOTES  ON  ANTIRRHINUMS 

'T'HERE  are  three  distinct  classes  of  .\ntirrhinunis : 
dwarf,  medium  and  tall,  ranging  in  height  from  six 
inches  to  two  feet  or  even  more.  All  are  worth  growing. 
They  make  a  fine  display  among  the  borders,  and  the 
dwarf  variet)'  furnishes  a  nice  edging  plant.  In  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seed  it  is  advisable  to  sow  in  pans  or  shallow 
boxes,  with  a  layer  of  some  rotten  manure  over  the  crocks. 
Sow  the  seed  ven,-  thinly  and  cover  with  a  pane  of  glass. 
This  tends  to  keep  in  evaporation  and  thus  result  in  a 
quicker  germination.  Cover  the  seed  with  just  enough 
fine  soil  to  hide  the  seed,  and  gently  press  the  surface. 
Place  the  pans  or  boxes  in  a  temperature  of  65  degrees 
to  70  degrees  while  germinating.  Immediately  the  iilauts 
are  large  enough  prick  oft'  into  plant  boxes,  and  as 
growth  ensues,  gradually  harden.  Private  gardeners. 
who  do  not  grow  for  commercial  purposes,  might  shift 
the  plants  from  the  seed  pans  into  shallow  boxes.  \\'hen 
thev  have  shown  the  third  leaf  grow  them  on  in  three- 
inch  pots,  as  they  make  a  large  plant  for  the  bedding  out 
season,  and  at  the  same  time  ensure  a  longer  blooming 
period.  February  is  the  most  important  month  for  sow- 
ing the  seed.  No  time  should  be  lost  m  securing  a  true 
strain  of  seed  where  the  aim  is  to  get  the  best  possible 
results  from  these  flowers. 

In  the  growing  of  these  plants  under  glass  they  require 
not  too  rich  a  compost,  but  more  feeding,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  space  can  be  afforded  to  them.  Encourage 
the  plants  by  straight  growths,  cutting  away  weak  lat- 
erals. Spraying  is  necessary  to  keep  down  fly,  and  air- 
ing must  be  given  freely  on  favorable  occasions  or 
growth  will  be  on  the  weak  side. 

Antirrhinum  can  also  be  secured  by  cuttings,  and  are 
easily  rooted  in  sand.  This  process  should  be  resorted  to 
where  special  colors  are  needed,  or  in  the  selection  of 
any  true  variety.  Insert  short,  not  long,  cuttings  as  it  is 
easier  to  keep  them  up  so  that  they  cannot  flag. — Cana- 
dian Florist. 


ARTEMISIA  LACTIFLORA 

'T'HIS  plant  is  comparatively  new  to  our  gardens,  and  is 
one  of  the  many  fine  things  introduced  from  China 
by  Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  proved  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  lurbaceous  border  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the 
individual  [)lant.  hut  for  the  length  of  time  it  remains 
in  bloom.  From  carlv  in  .August,  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, its  elegantly  cut  foliage  terminating  in  li.ght 
and  graceful  panicles  of  creamy  white  flowers,  re- 
minds of  the  old  Spiraea  arunctts. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  desirable 
plants  for  the  garden  when  used  for  grouping,  or  as 
"foils"  when  planting  for  color  effect. 

Planted  as  a  background  for  Tritoina  Pfitzcrii.  or 
late  Phlox,  Zinnias,  etc.,  the  feathery  plumes  make  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  more  stiff  plants,  and  tend  to  main- 


tain the  jjroper  balance.    It  grows  from  4>4  to  5i4  feet 

high. 

It  is  easily  propagated  by  divisions  which  can  be 
done  in  the  Fall  or  Spring,  personally  I  prefer  Spring. 

This  plant  is  presumably  hardy,  but  of  course  it  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  position,  and  the  ex- 
posure it  may  be  subjected  to.  It  often  happens  after 
sudden  thaws,  when  robbed  of  nature's  blanket  of 
snow,  the  temperature  may  fall  to  zero;  then  if  caught 
without  adequate  protection,  it  is  often  fatal  to  the 
green  foliage.  Therefore,  I  would  advise  removal  in 
the  fall  to  sheltered  quarters.  These  little  attentions 
well  repay  the  little  trouble  taken.  When  used  for 
cutting  it  makes  a  fascinating  decoration,  especially 
if  used  with  such  subjects  as  the  long  spikes  of  Del- 
phinium. It  is  easy  of  culture  doing  well  in  ordinary 
garden  soil. 


AN  ARBOREAL  SLATTERN 

"W^IU-IX  the  Park  Board  forbade  the  planting  of  box 
elders  along  the  streets  of  this  town,  (^linne- 
apolis)  they  did  a  good  day's  work,  well  seasoned  with 
clear  foresight  and  wise  retrospect.  The  only  flaw  in  the 
proceedings  was  the  failure  to  limit  the  life  period  of 
every  tree  of  that  variety  already  on  the  street. 

The  chief  charge  against  this  tree  weed  is  that  it  has 
no  fixed  purpose  in  life,  no  wholesome  pride  of  per- 
formance, no  sense  of  its  own  unworthiness.  It  is  cursed 
with  a  boorish  forwardness,  and  a  painful  lack  of  that 
nice  sense  of  dress  common  to  trees  of  better  breeding. 
A  poor  tramp  among  the  matrons  of  the  forest,  it  is 
endowed  with  a  shocking  fecundity  and  its  offspring  with 
a  vulgar  vitalit}-. 

The  pine,  now,  for  instance,  is  a  purposeful  dignified 
and  self-respecting  tree.  Its  aim  from  infancy  to  age 
is  to  build  its  central  shaft.  Forgetting  the  things  that 
are  below,  it  presses  upward.  Nothing  stops  its  terminal 
bud  in  its  direct  reach  for  the  sky ;  and  no  lower  limbs 
retard  the  building  of  the  one  well  determined  bole.  It 
is  this  quality  that  has  made  the  pine  and  its  kin,  the 
most  useful  tree  on  earth. 

The  oak  aims  to  endure ;  the  maple  to  shape  a  nable 
head :  but  the  weak  minded,  ungainly,  sprawling  box 
elder  has  no  connnercial  ambitions.  It  is  content  to  squat 
and  s])rawl. 

The  box  elder  leaf  has  no  outstanding  character.  ^len 
do  not  honor  it.  But  the  maple  leaf  has  reached  regi- 
mental honors  in  the  United  States  Army :  and  the  oak 
leaf,  a  commander's  order  in  the  Xavy.  .\rt  loves  to 
twine  these  two  leaves  into  its  best  ornamentations.  But 
who  ever  saw  even  a  Digger  Indian  adorn  himself  with 
the  trifling  foliage  of  the  box  elder? 

.\utumn  gets  no  responsive  tint  from  this  tree's  fading 
sunnner  skirt.  Drab,  frayed,  flabby,  it  waves  no  gay 
kerchief  in  farewell  to  the  departing  year.  Nor  does  it 
lay  its  garments  down  with  a  will,  as  do  the  linden  and 
the  poplar;  nor  hold  grimlv  on  to  them,  as  does  the  red 
oak. 

Half-heartedly  it  strips  itself  of  a  part  of  its  shriveled 
covering,  leaving  the  raveled  rags  to  flap  in  the  winter 
wind,  like  the  weather  beaten  remnants  of  a  cornfield 
scarecrow. 

Yet  this  cheap  tree  |)ers!sts.  It  rushes  in  where  oak 
trees  fear  to  root.  It  immodestly  offers  to  re|)opulate  the 
forests  where  its  betters  have  been  slain  for  their  wealth  ; 
for  knowing  nothing,  it  fears  nothing.  \'erily,  in  the 
woods  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  "the  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you." — Minneapolis  Journal. 
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The  Month's  Work  in  the  Garden 


lOHM   TOHNSON 


THE  work  of  another  season  now  demands  our  at- 
tention. Although  just  what  and  how  much  can 
be  undertaken  must  be  governed  by  local  condi- 
tions and  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  individual. 
Ambitious  gardeners,  particularly  those  having  restricted 
glass  areas,  always  find  this  a  month  of  impatience  and 
restraint.  While  seed  sowing  may  certainly  be  done 
more  lavishly  than  was  either  possible  or  advisable  a 
month  ago,  we  feel  bound  to  offer  a  word  of  caution — 
everything  sown  now  will  soon  require  more  room, 
therefore  make  ample  provision  for  carrying  all  safely 
through  till  planting  time. 

The  wide-awake  gardener  will  not  be  surprised  by  the 
weather,  but  will  provide  for  an  emergency.  He  will 
sow  only  the  kinds  most  in  demand  and  those  which 
can  be  brought  through  without  loss.  The  man  with  a 
greenhouse  has  indeed  much  in  his  favor  with  regard  to 
early  sowings,  and  yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  even  without  this  facility  much  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  hot  beds  alone.  The  writer  has  cut  fine 
head  lettuce  from  the  hot  bed  the  first  week  of  March 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York.  This  crop,  perhaps,  is  not 
quite  so  exacting  in  its  requirements  as  many  which 
might  be  sown  now,  yet  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
hot  bed  culture  becomes  less  hazardous  as  the  season 
advances,  for  the  sun  is  fast  gaining  power  and  there 
are  few  days  from  now  on  when  the  sash  must  remain 
covered.  However,  it  is  not  superfluous  to  assert  that 
with  the  limitations  which  hot  beds  alone  impose,  the  pa- 
tience and  skill  of  experienced  gardeners  are  sometimes 
tested  to  the  utmost  during  the  usually  severe  weather 
of  the  next  six  weeks,  and  as  these  notes  are  addressed 
particularly  for  guidance  to  the  less  experienced,  we  ex- 
plicitly caution  the  grower  against  attempting  more  than 
he  feels  can  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  On  the 
-other  hand,  the  earliest  possible  production  should  be 
aimed  at,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  cultivator  to  devise 
w'ays  and  means  to  thai  end  as  far  as  may  be  in  his 
power. 

Hotbeds. — After  the  preparation  of  the  spring  seed 
order  the  making  of  hotbeds  is  perhaps  more  interesting 
and  certainly  quite  as  important  as  anything  else  to  be 
done  during  the  month.  We  have  from  time  to  time 
outlined  instructions  for  making  a  lasting  hotbed  and 
cannot  depart  from  the  advice  already  offered.  A  mix- 
ture of  fresh,  or  reasonably  fresh,  horse  droppings  and 
litter  is  probably  the  best  material  for  this  purpose. 
Forest  leaves  are  to  be  recommended  where  a  very  mild 
bottom  heat  is  looked  for,  but  it  cannot  be  claimed  that 
leaves  are  capable  of  generating  heat  to  the  same  extent 
as  manure.  At  this  early  date  horse  manure  must  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  in  the  formation  of  hotbeds, 
while  the  best  w-e  can  say  of  leaves  is  that  they  are  good 
com])onent  material.  Used  in  conjunction  with  manure, 
leaves  are  very  satisfactory.  The  most  important  con- 
sideration will  be  to  have  the  material  in  a  perfectly  fit 
condition  beforehand.  Tt  should  be  neither  too  wet  nor 
yet  too  dry,  a  condition  best  determined  by  occasionally 
turning  the  mass  prior  to  making  up  the  bed.  When 
violent  heating  has  subsided  and  the  material  appears 
evenly  moist  throughout  but  not  soggy,  make  up  the 
bed.  The  depth  to  which  the  bed  .should  be  made  will 
varv   with    local   conditions   of   weather   and,    of   course. 


must  vary  to  meet  certain  requirements.  If  an  atmos- 
[iheric  temperature  of  55  to  60  degrees  is  required  dur- 
ing zero  weather  the  bed  should  be  about  20  inches  deep 
when  well  trodden,  Beds,  however,  of  less  depth  are  less 
difficult  to  control,  and  our  advice  would  be  to  make  a 
bed  from  12  to  16  inches  deep  and  use  ample  covering 
on  the  sash.  \\^ith  beds  of  great  depth  there  is  always 
a  danger  of  over-heating  when  outside  conditions  are 
such  as  to  render  ventilation  almost  out  of  the  question. 
If  crops  like  carrots,  string  beans,  lettuce,  radish,  etc., 
are  to  be  grown,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  bed 
six  inches  deep  yith  a  fairly  rich,  porous  compost,  and 
sow  the  seeds  in  drills.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pur- 
])ose  of  the  bed  is  for  raising  stock  to  later  transplant 
in  the  garden,  use  seed  flats  or  pans.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance it  will  be  unnecessary  to  cover  the  bed  to  any 
great  depth  with  soil.  Cauliflower,  cabbage,  leek, 
onion,  celery,  tomato,  egg  plant  and  pepper  are  among' 
the  vegetable  seeds  to  be  sown  now.  Annuals,  and  oth- 
ers so  called,  used  for  bedding  purposes  and  for  cut 
flowers,  may  be  sown  during  this  month  and  next. 

Among  the  kinds  which  should  be  sown  as  early  as 
|M)ssible  are:  Begonia  (both  fibrous  rooted  and  tuberous 
rooted  varieties),  Vinca  rosea,  Pentstemon.  Carnation, 
Canna.  Pansy,  Abutilon,  Grevillea,  \'erbena  and  Lobelia. 
I-"ibrous  rooted  begonias  are  used  more  extensively  for 
liedding  purposes  than  the  tuberous  rooted  variety.  The 
j.arent  of  this  bedding  group,  Begonia  seiitpeiHoycns.  is 
a  native  of  Brazil.  The  plant  is  perennial  in  habit,  but 
may  be  successfully  treated  as  an  annual,  as  may  its 
many  hybrid  forms.  The  seeds  germinate  freely  in  a 
temperature  of  65  degrees  and  should  be  sown  in  pans 
of  finely  sifted  loain,  peat,  and  sand.  Press  the  soil  very 
evenly  in  the  seed  vessel  and  sprinkle  with  water  before 
sowing  the  seed. 

The  seed  of  Cannas  is  extremely  hard  and  germinates 
very  slowly  unless  assisted.  The  best  method  is  to  first 
soak  the  seed  in  hot  water  for  a  few  minutes  before 
sowing.  Cover  the  seed  one-half  inch  deep  and  plunge 
the  pan  in  the  hotbed. 

.\butilons  and  Grevilleas.  although  not  strictly  liedding 
plants,  make  handsome  specimens  for  dropping  in  flower 
beds.  The  seeds  of  both  kinds  germinate  unevenly,  but 
when  the  seedlings  do  appear  they  are  easy  to  manage. 
It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  all  seeds  should 
be  sowni  thinly  and  yet  there  are  so  many  gardeners  who 
do  insist  on  emptying  the  contents  of  a  seed  package 
on  a  given  space  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  that 
fresh  warning  is  given.  This  wanton  practice  often  re- 
^tilts  in  wholesale  loss  as  the  seeds  germinate,  since  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  escape  "damping."  Even  is  the 
seedlings  do  not  entirely  succumb  in  this  way  they  be- 
come weak  and  attenuated.  Unduly  elongated  at  the 
start,  subsequent  growth  always  proves  more  or  less  dis- 
a]"/pointing.  Better  by  far  grow  a  few  plants  uncom- 
monly well  than  court  failure  by  overcrowding. 

.'""now  may  be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  and  around 
cold  frames  in  which  plants  are  in  a  frozen  condition, 
but  plants  in  hotbeds  and  heated  pits  must  have  light 
and  air. 

Push  forward  the  propagation  of  bedding  stock  as  ad- 
vised in  last  month's  notes.  Plants  of  Fuchsia.  Geranium, 
.\lnUilon,  or  Heliotrope  raised  from  cuttings  last  autumn 
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and  intended  for  specimen  bedding  stock  should  be 
kept  growing  freely.  Give  these  plants  a  shift  into  a 
size  larger  pots  before  they  become  root  bound.  Any 
pinching  or  disbudding  necessary  to  proper  development 
should  have  rigid  attention  from  now  on  as  growth  be- 
comes more  active  every  day.  These  and  several  other 
forms  of  specimen  plants  fit  many  schemes  of  adorn- 
ment, relieve  monotony,  and  are  at  once  objects  of  beauty 
and  charm. 

Inspect  fruit  and  vegetables  in  storage  at  regular  in- 
tervals. Decaying  sjijecimens  should  be  removed  to  pre- 
vent contamination,  and  admit  ventilation  to  the  cellar 
or  storehouse  when  weather  permits. 


Asparagus,  seakale  and  chicory  force  readily  now. 
Maintain  a  succession  of  these  excellent  vegetables  by 
replenishing  worn  out  beds  with  new  plantations  and 
treat  as  advised  in  previous  notes.  Prune  outdoor  grape 
vines  and  bush  fruits  this  month  and  gather  up  all  trim- 
mings as  soon  as  the  job  is  done. 

Look  over  the  orchard  and  shrubbery  for  traces  of 
San  Jose  scale,  which  is  probably  the  most  injurious  of 
all  insect  pests ;  don't  delay  the  spraying  of  infested 
■specimens  a  day  longer  than  is  absolulelv  necessary. 
Cuttings  of  desirable  evergreens  may  now  be  rooted  in 
sand  over  mild  bottom  heat.  They  root  readilv.  take  up 
'ittle   room,   and   are  alwavs   interesting. 


The  Dracaenas 

T.  Sheward 


The  Dra-cacnas  are  some  of  the  most  useful  orna- 
mental foliage  plants  for  greenhouse  decoration.  All 
like  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere.  D.  liidivisa  is  the  best 
known  of  the  species,  being  much  used  as  centerpieces 
for  hanging  baskets  and  vases.  D.  Iiidiz'isa  is  a  native 
of  New  Zealand,  D.  Goldcana  from  tropical  Africa.  A 
compost  for  potting  the  Dracaenas  would  be  one-third 
leaf-soil  or  peat  and  plain  loam.  Propagation  is  by  layer- 
ing in  moss  or  cuttings,  seed  and  root  cuttings.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  stem  of  a  Dracaena  covered  with  cocoanut  fiber 
in  the  propagating  house  and  young  shoots  starting  from 
the  joints.  These  are  cut  away  (Fig.  2)  and  inserted 
in  sand  (Fig.  3),  where  they  will  soon  root  and  can  be 
potted  into  larger  pots.  All  that  is  necessary  to  cause 
the  old  cane  to  break  into  growth  when  in  fiber  is  heavy 
syringing  every  day.  The  old  stems  can  be  cut  up,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  8,  if  desired  and  covered  with  fiber   (or 


moss)  till  the  eyes  break  into  leaf  (Fig.  8i.  P>y  cutting 
up  the  thick  roots  (Fig.  7)  into  pieces  one  inch  long,  and 
forming  root-cuttings  which  should  be  started  in  fiber 
small  plants  ( Fig.  9 )  are  quickly  formed.  Large  pieces 
can  be  rooted  (the  whole  top  of  very  leggj-  specimens) 
by  layering.  !NIake  two  cuts  as  shown  at  Fig.  5  and  in- 
sert a  piece  of  wood  ( Fig.  4)  under  the  cuts  ( "A"  Fig. 
5 )  to  keep  them  open  till  rooted.  Tie  sphagnum  moss 
around  the  cut  and  keep  moist  till  roots  form  (Fig.  6), 
when  the  whole  piece  can  be  cut  awa\-  and  jx)tted  C'B"' 
Fig.  6).  A  layering  pot  filled  with  sphagnum  moss  could 
be  used  both  ways  with  equal  success.  Cuttings  will 
break  from  the  old  stem  (Fig.  10)  and  may  l)e  cut  away 
and  rooted  in  the  sharp  sand  in  the  well  arranged  propa- 
gating house,  ^^'here  seeds  are  used  (D.  Indh-isa)  a  box, 
filled  with  sandy  peat  and  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass, 
is  used. 


-J  OIEFFENBACHIA 
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FURCI-\'(^i  bulbs  that  are  rooting  outdoors  under  a 
covering  of  ashes  or  other  material  will  lie  hard  to 
get  at  during  the  severe  weather  we  are  experienc- 
ing at  this  writing,  and  extra  care  will  be  needed  to  avoid 
breaking,  both  pots  and  plants.  In  attempting  to  get  the 
frozen  covering  off  one  is  very  likely  to  break  a  good 
many  of  the  young  growths  thus  preventing  them  from 
flowering.  So  long  as  the  pots  or  flats  can  be  loosened. 
and  taken  indoors,  it  would  be  well  not  to  trouble  about 
the  covering  until  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  thaw  out, 
when  it  may  be  readily  removed  without  doing  any  dam- 
age. Most  gardeners  have  a  system  of  their  own  to 
work  upon  them  bringing  in  the  bulbs  to  maintain  a 
succession,  yet  wherever  it  is  at  all  possible  it  will  be 
found  good  practice  to  get  them  in  during  moderate 
weather,  even  if  one  has  to  get  in  a  few  extra  flats  in 
order  to  carry  over  an  extreme  cold  spell. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  get  any  of  the  early  flowering  shrubs 
that  are  to  be  forced  under  way  as  soon  as  i>ossible  now. 
A  temperature  of  45  degrees  is  enough  to  start  them, 
and  if  they  are  to  have  any  hard  forcing  they  should 
have  it  at  least  ten  days  before  they  start  to  open  their 
buds.  A  moderate  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and 
frequent  syringings  overhead,  will  soon  bring  about  an 
all  round  swelling  of  the  buds,  and  the  starting  of  active 
root  fibers.  A  gradual  rise  to  60  degrees,  with  5  to  10 
degrees  higher  on  bright  days,  will  finally  fix  the  even 
course  of  regular  forcing,  promote  luxuriant  growth,  and 
perfect  development  of  foliage  and  flowers.  Should  the 
condition  of  the  plants  indicate  that  they  are  not  going 
to  be  in  flower  just  when  they  are  needed  most,  the  tem- 
I>erature  may  well  be  raised  every  ten  days  or  so,  until 
70  degrees  is  reached  at  night.  When  the  flowers  are 
fairly  well  out  a  drop  to  50  degrees  will  add  materially  to 
their  keeping  qualities. 

While  the  propagating  bench  is  kept  pretty  well  occu- 
pied with  bedding  plants,  it  would  be  well  to  give  a  little 
space  to  a  batch  of  Boitvardias.  They  are  useful  and 
l>eautiful  jilants  and  are  easily  grown.  Root  cuttings 
are  to  l>e  preferred  to  young  top  growth.  .Some  or  all 
of  the  strong  roots  of  the  old  ])lants  are  cut  up  into  pieces 
of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  These  are  strewn 
upon  the  jiropagating  bench,  slightly  covered,  kept  moist, 
and  somewhat  close.  After  the  appearance  of  the  young 
growths,  sashes  or  anything  used  in  covering  the  bed 
may  be  dispensed  with  if  a  steady  heat  can  be  main- 
tained wuhout  theni.  \o  shading  is  needed  while  the 
cuttings  are  in  the  sand.  When  the  growths  have  at- 
tained a  size  large  enough  to  be  handled  with  facility 
they  may  l>e  potted  into  small  pot§,  where  they  will  re- 
main until  planted  out  in  a  favorable  spot  in  the  garden 
when  all  danger  of  frost  has  passed.  By  giving  the 
plants  a  warm  house,  plenty  of  light,  and  frequent  pinch- 
ing back,  they  will  grow  into  nicely  branched  plants  with 
firm  root-balis  that  will  hang  together  when  lifting  for 
the  final  potting  next  Fall. 

If  sown  at  once  Cannas  from  seed  will  flower  by  the 
middle  of  Summer.  A  very  practical  way  of  securing  a 
quick  germination  is  to  soak  the  seed  for  24  hours  in 
warm  water,  then  with  a  pair  of  pliers  slice  off  a  piece 
of  the  hard  covering.  Sown  in  flats,  simply  as  you  would 
peas  outdoors,  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  sand,  and 
placed  where  they  will  get  a  strong  bottom  heat,  at  least 


2."^  per  cent  of  the  seed  will  grow  quickly.  The  others 
will  come  up  at  intervals.  They  need  pleiity  of  strong 
heat,  and  when  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  they 
may  be  potted,  grown  in  a  warm  house  and  shifted  into 
four-  or  five-inch  pots  as  their  vigor  may  determine. 
About  the  middle  of  June  they  may  be  planted  out. 

Clumps  of  the  old  Canna  roots  dug  from  the  flower 
beds  last  season  may  now  be  taken  out  and  cut  ready  to 
be  started  in  pots  or  flats  later  on. 

Stock  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  should  be  placed  in 
a  temperature  of  45  degrees,  with  all  possible  light  so 
that  they  will  begin  to  furnish  material  for  cuttings. 
The  roots  of  any  varieties  of  Dahlia  that  one  is  desirous 
of  increasing  the  stock  of  mav  now  be  planted  in  a  bench, 
where  they  will  soon  throw  up  a  supply  of  cuttings. 

The  first  batch  of  Carnation  cuttings  should  be  rooted 
]jy  this  time  and  ready  to  go  into  pots.  They  should  be 
potted  up  at  once  for  if  left  in  the  sand  their  vitality  soon 
wanes.  This  is  far  more  so  with  Carnations  than  with 
any  other  plants  that  are  propagated  today.  A  carnation 
plant,  once  allowed  to  get  stunted  in  the  sand,  will 
remain  so  for  some  time  to  come  aiid  is  far  more  subject 
to  disease  of  all  kinds  than  is  healthy  vigorous  stock  that 
has  been  kept  growing  right  along.  Don't  make  the  mis- 
take of  using  highly  manured  soil  for  the  first  potting ; 
the  little  roots  are  not  yet  able  to  utilize  the  plant  food 
at  this  time,  and  if  you  add  a  small  proportion  of  well 
decayed  manure  you  have  done  enough.  A  clean  sweet 
fibrous  soil  is  more  important  than  an  excessively  rich 
one.  The  young  plants  will  do  well  enough  in  a  tem- 
perature of  48  degrees,  and  let  the  bench  be  a  siuiny  one. 

Pelargoniums  should  be  kept  growing  from  now  on. 
Give  them  a  sunny  position,  and  a  night  temperature  of 
about  45  degrees.  Feed  them  liberally  with  liquid 
manure,  together  with  alternate  top  dressings  of  Clay's 
fertilizer,  or  other  concentrated  plant  food,  which  will 
assist  in  making  the  wood  firm  and  cause  the  plants  to 
flower  freely.  When  they  are  very  badly  pot-bound  they 
should  be  repotted  in  a  compost  made  up  of  two-thirds 
fibrous  loam,  and  one-third  dry  cow  manure,  with  enough 
sand  to  make  the  whole  porous,  and  a  little  fine  bone  meal. 
Drain  the  pots  well,  and  pot  firmly  leaving  a  good  margin 
at  the  top  to  hold  water.  Green  aphis  is  the  arch  enemy 
of  .'>how  Pelargoniums  and  should  never  be  given  any 
quarter.  Xot  infrequently  we  see  what  were  otherwise 
very  fine  plants  simply  alive  with  these  pests.  A  heavy 
smoking  is  usually  given,  which  more  often  than  not 
removes  the  flowers  as  well  as  the  aphis.  The  point  is 
to  fumigate  light  and  often.  Keep  the  plants  spread  out. 
and  as  light  as  possible,  and  on  warm  days  give  them 
a  syringing  overhead.  Treated  thus  one  can  expect  to 
have  healthy,  stockv  plants  that  are  a  credit  to  the  cul- 
tivator, and  well  worthy  of  the  attention  bestowed  upon 
them. 

.-Vfter  the  middle  of  the  month  a  batch  of  fancy  leaved 
Caladiums.  those  gorgeous  colored  foliage  plants,  may 
be  started  up  where  they  are  likely  to  be  needed  for  dec- 
orative purposes  in  the  conservatory.  .About  as  expe- 
ditious a  method  to  employ  in  starting  them  as  any  is 
to  place  them  in  flats  on  a  layer  of  spaghnuni  moss.  In 
this  way  they  can  be  placed  close  together.  Fill  in  and 
cover  them  all  over  with  about  an  inch  of  moss,  then 
place  them  in  a  house  where  thev  can  have  a  temperature 
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of  65  to  70  degrees  with  a  bri>k  bottom  heat,  for  they 
like  both  top  and  bottom  heat  to  make  a  good  start. 
Watering  should  be  with  care  until  they  get  a  start,  a 
moderate  moist  condition  suiting  them  best  at  this  stage. 
When  they  have  made  a  fair  amount  of  roots  they  may 
be  potted  into  3-  or  4-inch  pots  atifording  them  ample 
drainage.  For  a  compost,  three  parts  turfy  loam,  two 
parts  leaf  mold,  with  well  decomposed  cow  manure,  and 
enough  sand  to  make  the  fixture  porous  suits  them  ad- 
mirably. For  e.xtra  sized  plants  keep  shifting  them  until 
they  are  in  5-  or  6-inch  pots.  Place  them  well  up  to  the 
glass,  atad  as  the  sun  gains  in  power  during  the  day.  they 
will  need  some  shade.  Watering  througli  all  stages  of 
growth  needs  to  be  done  with  good  judgment. 

Among  the  many  seeds  that  are  to  be  sown  at  this  time 
two  or  three  are  worthy  of  more  than  passing"  mention. 
Pcnnisetum  longistylum,  is  one  of  our  most  effective 
border  plants  and  not  seen  nearlv  as  much  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.  When  used  as  an  edging  to  a  bed  of  Can- 
nas  it  gives  a  finished  appearance  to  the  bed  that  cannot 
he  obtained  with  -Salvias,  Coleus,  or  anj-  of  the  plants 
usually  made  use  of.  To  get  good  plants  for  this  pur- 
pose seeds  should  be  sown  early,  and  grown  cool.     Thev 


require   to  be   potted   off  singly,   and   never  allowed  to 
become  crowded. 

Enpatoriutn  frascri,  is  a  plant  that  can  be  used  like 
Stevia  to  go  with  other  flowers.  It  grows  about  two  feet 
high,  and  when  kept  free  from  weeds  will  thrive  almost 
anywhere.  E.  caiestiniim  is  botanically  speaking  not  a 
Eupatorium.  but  a  Conoclinium,  and  is  even  a  better 
plant  than  E.  Eraser!.  It  is  a  late  flowered  perennial  IJ^ 
feet  high  with  heliotrope  colored  flowers  and  very  hardy. 
It  makes  a  useful  plant  for  low  borders,  and  if  grown 
in  pots-and  kept  pinched  back,  with  the  protection  of  a 
cold  frame,  or  a  violet  house  temperature  will  make  a 
useful  addition,  to  our  list  of  late  flowering  plants  either 
for  decorative  or  cut  flower  purposes.  Last  fall  in  New- 
Jersey  we  saw  this  plant  used  as  an  edging  in  a  bed  of 
tall  growing  perennials,  in  full  bloom  the  last  week  in 
October — the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  Seeds  sown 
now  and  later  transplanted  to  flats  and  put  into  per- 
manent cjuarters  in  Spring  will  result  in  some  flowers 
this  season,  and  more  next.  It  is  also  easily  propagated 
from  cuttings,  and  these,  inserted  in  the  sand  now.  ma\' 
be  treated  as  seedlings. 


Begonia  Gracilis 

HENRY  J.  MOORE 


THERE  are  perhaps  no  more  useful  Begonias  than 
the  gracilis  varieties,  and  as  they  are  easy  of  culture 
their  beauty  may  be  enjoyed  by  growers  prac- 
tically all  over  Xorth  America.  As  bedding  subjects,  they 
are  equal  to  any,  and  when  their  usefulness  for  this 
purpose  is  past  they  may,  during  Fall,  be  removed  to  the 
greenhouse  or  window  where  the\-  will  flower  for  many 
weeks,  and  be  a  source  of  beauty.  Indeed  with  careful 
attention  in  cultural  matters  their  pink  or  white  flowers 
may  prove  a  source  of  cheer  all  through  the  long  Winter. 

Culture. — The  Begonia  gracilis  varieties  may  be  raised 
from  seeds  sown  during  August  or  September  for  Spring 
flowering  in  the  greenhouse,  or  during  late  February  in  a 
greenhouse  or  warm  window  with  a  temperature  of  6."^ 
degrees  I-'ahrenheit,  for  bedding  during  late  May.  A  soil 
com[)Osed  of  well  rotted  loam  one  part,  leaf  soil  two 
parts,  and  sand  one  part,  carefully  mixed  and  finely 
screened  is  excellent  for  the  seed  pans.  .A.  heavy  soil 
sometimes  used  by  householders  for  this  purpose  is  often 
the  cause  of  failure  with  the  seedlings.  Others  defer 
sowing  till  mid-.\pril,  which  is  too  late  for  bedding,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  condition--,  and  court  failure 
in  this  way. 

.\fford  drainage  to  the  pans  by  jilacing  broken  crocks 
one  inch  thick  in  the  bottom.  Upon  this  layer  place  a 
handful  of  the  coar.se  screenings  from  the  loam,  and 
finally  fill  with  the  screened  soil  to  within  one-half  inch 
of  the  top.  Make  the  soil  fairly  firm,  and  leave  the  sur- 
face slightly  convex  so  that  moisture  will  drain  to  the 
sides.  This  is  good  ]iractice  when  sowing  all  kinds  of 
Begonias,  as  they  are  very  susceptible  to  "damping"  when 
sown  on  purelv  flat  surfaces.  Soak  the  soil  by  immer- 
sion in  water,  before  or  after  sowing  the  seeds,  but  do 
not  disturb  the  surface.  Do  not  cover  the  seeds  with 
soil.  Place  a  pane  of  glass  over  the  pans  and  exclude 
the  light  by  means  of  a  piece  of  paper  until  germination 
takes  place,  removing  it  only  when  necessary  to  immerse 
the  pan  when  the  soil  shows  signs  of  dryness. 

The  Rcg(»iia  gracilis  varieties  show  signs  of  germina- 
tion in  less  than  two  weeks,  and  in  five  may  be  pricked 
•off  into  larger  pans  or  shallow  bo.xes  about  an  inch  apart. 


'\'\\\>  will  be  about  the  first  week  in  April.  During  early 
May  pot  the  seedlings  singly  into  four-inch  pots.  Place 
them  in  a  greenhouse,  window,  or  garden  frame,  with  a 
temperature  of  60  to  70  degrees,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  they  will  be  ready  for  bedding. 

From  June  until  mid-October  the  Begonias  will  furnish 
a  wealth  of  beauty  outdoors,  and  when  the  weather  be- 
comes too  cold  for  growth,  remove  them  carefully  from 
the  soil  and  pot  them  according  to  their  size  into  six  or 
seven-inch  pots  in  the  soil  previously  mentioned,  but 
which  is  only  screened  through  a  one-half-inch  screen. 
Soil  finer  than  this  is  not  desirable  for  the  purpose.  Place 
the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  and  from  Christmas  onward 
with  proper  care  they  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  stock  of  ornamental  plants.  If  placed  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  well  lighted  and  warm  room,  watered  when 
necessary,  and  manured  with  household  ammonia,  one 
teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  water,  or  with  nitrate  of  Soda, 
one-quarter  ounce  to  each  gallon  of  water,  good  flower- 
ing growth  will  be  promoted,  the  plants  be  kept  in  ex- 
cellent health,  and  in  a  condition  to  again  plant  out  in 
the  garden  beds  with  the  advent  of  Summer. 

The  Begonias  in  (juestion  may  also  be  raised  by  cut- 
tings. One  large  well  grown  ])lant  may  furnish  more  than 
twentv,  and  if  these  are  placed  in  beds  of  sand  in  the 
greenhouse  or  in  pots  in  the  window  during  Spring 
or  Fall,  a  large  number  of  plants  may  be  raised.  The 
person  with  the  advantage  which  a  greenhouse  affords 
mav  propagate  the  plants  successfully  at  almost  any 
time,  but  householders  will  be  well  advised  not  to  at- 
temj^t  to  raise  them  either  by  means  of  cuttings  or  seeds 
except  in  Spring,  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  carry  them 
over  winter  in  the  cutting  or  seedling  stage.  Rather 
the  windows  should  be  filled  with  mature  plants  lifted 
from  the  garden,  and  which  are  objects  to  be  admired 
during  the  lone   winter  months. 


Think  about  yourselves :  about  w'hat  you  want,  what 
you  like,  what  respect  people  ought  to  pay  to  you.  what 
people  think  of  you  ;  and  then  to  you  nothing  will  be 
pure. — Charles  Kingsley. 
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Fruiting  of  Apple  Trees  Every  Other  Year 


IWI  ANY  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  for  various 
reasons  bear  only  every  other  year.  This  condi- 
tion is  not  uniform  the  country  over,  but  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  fruit  sections  of  the  North  and  East  than 
in  the  South  or  West.  The  same  is  true  but  to  a  less 
extent  of  the  stone  fruits.  The  causes  are  somewhat 
varied  but  are  mostly  the  result  of  the  climatic  en- 
vironment in  which  the  trees  are  grown.  The  bien- 
nial bearing  habit  is  apparently  not  an  inheritable  trait, 
but  when  it  once  becomes  fixed  in  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual there  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  change  it. 
In  the  fruit  sections  where  the  climatic  conditions 
favor  the  setting  of  a  crop  every  year,  the  biennial 
habit  does  not  exist.  In  those  sections  where  frosts 
and    rains    interfere    with    the    set    of    fruit,    the    life 


(Courtesy   of  Journal   of   Hcf'cifity) 

Grai'enstcin  apple  graft  on  a  Russian  type.  The  arrazv  marks 
the  point  of  union.  Our  year  tlic  Gravenstei)!  branch  is  loaded 
Zi'ith  blossoms  iMle  the  rest  of  the  tree  is  comparatively  bare. 
On  alternate  years  these  conditions  are  reversed. 

processes  of  the  tree  are  thrown  out  of  balance  and 
the  tree  gets  into  the  habit  of  over-working  one  year 
and  recuperating  the  next.  A  normal  tree  develops 
fruit  buds  for  the  next  year  at  the  same  time  it  is 
matiu-ing  the  present  crop.  When  there  is  no  fruit 
to  mature,  an  over  supply  of  fruit  buds  is  prepared 
for  the  next  year.  When  the  time  comes,  if  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  a  heavy  crop  sets  and  the  tree 
puts  forth  all  its  efforts-  to  mature  it.  This  causes 
such  a  heavv  drain  upon  the  energy  of  the  tree,  that 
no  fruit  bud's  are  formed  for  the  next  crop.  After  a 
few  years  the  haljit  generally  becomes  fixed  and  tlie 
tree  continues  as  a  biennial  bearer. 


If  the  trees  are  properly  pruned  and  the  fruit 
thinned,  while  they  are  young  the  habit  can  be  pre- 
vented to  a  large  extent.  When  a  heav}-  crop  sets  on 
a  young  tree,  it  should  be  thinned  enough  so  it  will 
not  be  overburdened  and  can  develop  fruit  buds  Avhile 
maturing  the  crop.  If  frost  destroys  the  blossoms, 
then  the  grower  should  reduce  the  vigor  of  the  trees 
by  cropping  the  orchard  or  by  giving  less  cultivation. 
A  heavy  pruning  in  the  years  when  a  crop  is  expected 
will  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fruit  and  increase 
the  wood  growth.  Early  summer  pruning  during  the 
crop  year  will  often  stimulate  fruit  buds.  As  the  trees 
grow  older  the  habit  becomes  fixed  and  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  correct  it. 

That  a  heavy  crop  actually  reduces  the  number  of 
blossoms  formed  for  the  next  year  can  readily  be 
proved  by  observing  and  counting  those  that  appear 
tliniugh  two  or  three  years.  Instances  are  not  uncom- 
mon, where  scarcely  a  dozen  blossoms  developed  on 
trees  that  matured  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  particular  case  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
j)anying  photograph,  one-half  of  the  tree  had  been 
grafted  to  a  Gravenstein  while  the  other  half  was  of 
the  original  variety.  For  some  unaccountable  reason 
each  half  of  the  tree  chose  opposite  vears  for  their 
heavy  crop.  In  the  spring  it  presents  an  t>dd  appear- 
ance by  one-half  being  in  heavv  bloom  while  the  other 
half  scarcely  develops  a  single  blossom.  The  next 
year  the  process  is  reversed. 

This  tree  is  now  about  25  years  old  and  to  the 
writer's  personal  knowledge  has  behaved  as  described 
for  the  past  five  years.  No  certain  explanation  as  to 
the  original  cause  of  the  condition  can  be  given.  As 
there  is  some  slight  difference  in  the  blooming  time 
of  the  two  halves,  it  is  possible,  that  frost  may  have 
come  at  such  a  time  as  to  destroy  the  fruit  on  one  side 
while  the  other  escaped.  It  is  interesting  for  two  rea- 
sdiis.  First,  that  it  indicates  that  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds  is  not  wholly  a  cjuestion  of  nutrition.  Sec- 
ond, that  the  food  supply  of  the  trees  is  directed  first 
to  the  needs  of  the  maturing  crops. — The  .Journal  of 
Heredity. 

THE   FLOWERING   DOGWOOD— CORNUS 
FLORIDA 

IT  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  call  attention  again  to 
••■  this  tree  which  in  recent  years  has  been  planted 
in  considerable  numbers  in  those  parts  of  the  north- 
eastern states  where  it  is  hardy,  but  the  Flov.ering 
Dogwood  has  been  exceptionally  beautiful  this  \-ear, 
and  its  value  for  the  decoration  of  the  parks  and  gar- 
dens of  eastern  North  America  cannot  be  too  often 
insisted  on.  Cornus  florida  "composes  well,"  as  land- 
scape gardeners  would  say,  with  tlie  vegetation  of 
eastern  America,  that  is,  where  it  is  planted  under 
our  native  trees  or  along  the  borders  of  natural  woods 
it  never  looks  out  of  place.  In  spring  it  enlivens  the 
forest  with  sheets  of  the  snow  white  floral  bracts 
which  surround  the  heads  of  small  yellow  flowers.  In 
October  the  leaves  of  not  one  of  our  smaller  native 
trees  assumes  more  beautiful  shades  of  crimson, 
scarlet,  orange  or  yellow,  and  as  the  leaves  change 
color  gradually  leaves  which  are  still  green  are  often 
mixed  with  those  which  have  become  brightly 
colored.  The  autumn  beautv  of  the  leaves  is  in- 
creased, ton.  bv  the  contrast  in  the  colors  of  their 
upper  and  kA\er  surfaces,  for  only  the  upper  surface 
changes    color,   the   lower   retaining   until    the   leaves 
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fall  the  pale  or  nearly  white  color  of  Sunmier.  In  the 
Autumn,  too,  the  clusters  of  bri^-ht  scarlet  fruits  add 
another  charm  to  this  tree  which  is  often  short-lived, 
for  birds  devour  the  fruit  almost  as  fast  as  it  ripens. 
The  conspicuous  gray  flower-buds  which  open  the 
following"  Spring  are  formed  in  the  late  Summer  and 
add  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  tree  during  the 
Autumn  and  Winter.  A  variety  of  Conius  florida  with 
red  floral  bracts  was  found  in  Virginia  several  years 
ago  and  has  been  propagated  and  sold  by  American 
nurserymen.  When  in  flower  it  is  a  showy  tree  but 
lacks  the  charm  of  the  normal  species.  A  variety  of 
the  normal  form  with  pendulous  branches  is  in  the 
Arboretum  collection  but  has  no  particular  interest 
or  beauty,  and  a  form  with  flower-heads  surrounded 
by  a  double  row  of  bracts,  which  was  a  good  deal 
advertised  n  few  years  ago,  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
Beautiful  ,"i5  it  is  the  eastern  Flowering  Dogwood  is 
surpassed  bv  the  species  of  the  northwest  coast  region. 
Cornus  Nuttallii,  which  is  a  tree  sometimes  seventy  or 
eighty  feel  high  with  heads  of  bracts  five  or  six 
inches  across.  Cornus  NiittaUii  grows  in  damp  woods 
in  the  shade  of  large  coniferous  trees,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  it  ?live  beyond  the  limits  of  its  native  forests. 
It  has  never  succeeded  in  the  Arboretum  and  has 
flowered  in  Europe  in  only  a  few  gardens.  The 
Japanese  Flowering  Dogwood,  Cornus  kousa,  and  its 
Chinese  variet}'  are  hardy  and  handsome  little  trees 
which  flower  later  in  the  season  than  our  native 
species,  with  which  thev  do  not  compare  in  beauty  of 
flowers,  foliage  or  fruit. — Arnold  .irborctuni  Bulletin. 


STREPTOCARPI  AND  THEIR  CULTURE 

CE\'ER.\L  raisers  have  played  a  part  in  the  produc- 
^"^  tion  of  the  present-day  race  of  Strc/^tocarpi  which 
now. in  popularity  vies  with  the  Gloxinia;  indeed,  by 
some  the  Strcptocarpi  are  preferred  to  the  others, 
though  on  this  point  opinions  will,  of  course,  differ.  In 
place  of  a  practically  unknown  and  undeveloped  race  of 
plants,  which  was  the  case  a  little  over  a  generation  ago. 
we  have  now  an  exceedingly  useful  group  where  a  dis- 
play of  flowers  has  to  be  kept  up  at  all  seasons. 

The  best  forms  now  are  exceedingly  floriferous,  with 
compact  masses  of  large,  bold  blossoms.  The  range  in 
color  is  very  great,  varying  from  pm-e  white  though 
different  shades  of  pink  and  carmine  to  deep  red  or 
crimson,  while  in  many  the  blue,  violet  and  par|)le  tints 
are  delightful.  Xot  the  least  attractiw  are  those  of  a 
pure  white,  pencilled  mainly  in  the  throat  with  cirmine  or 
purple.  .\  feature  in  favor  of  these  hybrid  kinds  of 
Strcptocarpus  is  that  from  seed  sown  in  heat  early  in  the 
year,  plants  may  be  obtained  which  will  flower  through- 
out the  Summer  and,  under  favorable  conditions,  well 
on  into  the  Autumn.  The  flowers  last  well  in  a  cut  state, 
and  for  some  kinds  of  decoration  arc  verv  useful.  If 
cut  witit  stems  as  long  as  ])ossibIe,  they  are  very  li^ht 
and  elegant  in  appearance. 

Seeds  should  be  sown  during  the  first  half  of  h'chru- 
ary.  as  then  the  young  plants  will  have  a  long  growing 
season  before  them.  Whether  sown  in  pans  or  pots,  the 
utmost  care  must  be  taken  in  carrying  this  out,  as  the 
seeds  are  very  minute,  and  the  seedlings  at  first  corre- 
spondingly delicate.  The  pans  or  pots  must  be  quite 
clean,  well-drained  and  filled  to  within  a  third  of  an 
inch  of  the  rims  with  a  good  light  compost.  Most  ges- 
neraceous  i>lants  are  very  fond  of  a  liberal  ([uantity  of 
leaf-mold  in  the  soil  they  grow  in,  and  the  several  forms 
of  Streptocarpus  form  no  exception  to  the  rule.  .\  suit- 
able cnntpo^^t  in   which  to  sow  the  seeds  may  be  made 


up  of  one  ].)art  loam  to  two  of  leaf-mold,  and  about 
half  a  part  of  silver  sand.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sterilize 
the  soil  before  use,  after  which  it  should  be  sifted  through 
a  sieve  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh,  i)utting  the 
rougher  portions  that  do  not  pass  through  the  sieve  on 
one  side  to  place  immediately  over  the  crocks.  The  soil 
should  then  be  pressed  down  moderatelv  firm  and  made 
quite  level. 

riefore  sowing  the  seed,  the  soil  should  be  moistened 
either  by  watering  through  a  very  fine  rose  or  by  standing 
the  receptacle  nearly  to  the  rim  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
which  will  enter  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  and  thus 
wet  the  whole  of  the  soil  without  disturbing  the  surface. 
Placed  then  in  a  shaded  part  of  a  warm  structure ;  that  is. 
where  a  temperature  of  60  to  65  degrees  is  maintained, 
the  voung  plants  will  in  due  time  make  their  appearance. 
I'ntil  this  happens  a  pane  of  glass  should  be  laid  over  the 
]Mt,  in  order  to  maintain  a  uniform  state  of  moisture. 
The  seed  is  so  minute  that  when  it  is  sown  some  culti- 
vators do  not  cover  it  at  all  except  with  the  glass,  while 
others  sprinkle  just  a  little  dry  silver  sand  on  the  surface. 
It  is  -most  essential  to  take  care  that  the  seed  is  sown 
verv  thinlv.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  sometimes  germi- 
nates in  a  rather  irregular  manner.  When  the  young 
plants  are  large  enough  to  conveniently  handle,  they 
mav  be  pricked  off  into  pans  or  boxes,  using  much  the 
same  kind  of  compost  as  that  in  which  the  seeds  were 
sown.  From  the  delicate  nature  of  the  young  plants  this 
must  be  carefully  done.  The  temperature  of  a  warm 
house  and  a  shady  spot  therein  are  necessary  for  the 
young  plants.  When  sufficiently  advanced,  they  may  be 
potted  oft'  singly  into  2><-inch  pots,  from  which  the 
strongest  growing  plants  may  in  due  course  be  shifted 
into  pots  4  inches  to  4>4  inches  in  diameter. 

During  the  \Vinter  the  plants  should  be  put  in  a  tem- 
jicrature  of  50  to  55  degrees,  and  the  soil  kept  moderately 
drv,  though  on  no  account  must  they  be  parched  uv.  as. 
unlike  Gloxinias,  they  do  not  form  a  solid  tuber.  Then, 
about  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  Alarch.  they  mav 
be  potted,  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mold  with  a  little 
sand  being  verv  suitable.  Under  the  influence  of  addi- 
tional heat  thev  will  soon  start  into  growth,  when  they 
may  for  the  Summer  be  removed  to  the  greenhoitse.  .^n 
occasional  stimulant  will  at  that  time  be  beneficial,  and. 
in  order  to  prolong  the  flowering  period,  all  tlie^  old 
blooms  should  be  picked  off  unless  seed  is  required. 
After  the  second  vear"s  flowering  the  plants  may  be 
thrown  awav. — The  Garden   ("FnglisliV 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  TO  BE  THANKFUL 
FOR 

Tlioie'.'i  sometliiim-  to  be  tliankl'ul  fur.  no  matter  how  things  RO— 
In  .Snnimcrtime  for  fruit  and  llowcrs.  in  Wintertime  for  snow. 
Tlicrc's  something-  sort  of  pleasant  liappcning  to  us  every  day, 
.\n(l  life's  a  perfect  picnie  if  we  look  at  it  that  way. 

There's  alwavs  something:  pretty  for  our  weary  eyes  to  see— 
The  glory  of  the  sunset  or  the  blossoms  on  the  tree. 
.^lKl  alw.ivs  something  tuneful  for  our  tired  ears  to  hear — 
The  children's  voices  chirping  or  the  robin's  music  clear. 

There's  always  somethiuK  ready  for  our  willing  hands  to  do- 
Some  halting  steps  to  help  along,  soine  job  to  carry  lhroug;h— 
\'o  chance  to  be  kicking  when  our  feet  are  busy  going, 
\o  time  for  idle  growling  when  we're  planting  seed  and  sowing. 

There's  >omcthing  to  be  thankful  for.  no  matter  how  things  go— 
\o  end  to  all  our  blessings  if  we  only  count  them  so. 
.\nd  even  if  vou'rc  out  of  sorts,  or  sick,  or  sad,  or  poor, 
Just  thank  the  Lord  you're  living  if  you  can  do  nothing  more. 

— Selected. 
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I  A  Lesson  on  Some  Whys  of  Crop  Rotation        | 
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PREPARING  FUK  AN'U  PLAXXING  THE  SEASOX  S  CROPS 

With  the  lengthening  days  our  thoughts  are  naturally 
along  the  lines  of  planning  for  the  coming  season,  espe- 
cially in  the  way  of  making  out  and  sending  the  seed 
order,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  earliest  moment  that  seed  sowing  becomes  possible. 

Those  who  adopt  the  excellent  plan  of  keeping  a  diary, 
and  note  weather  temperatures,  dates  of  sowing,  germina- 
tion, etc.,  together  with  results  obtained,  are  in  a  better 
position  to  review  the  past  successes  and  failures  than  is 
the  case  with  those  who  trust  to  their  memories  alone. 
Frequently  more  can  be  learned  from  failures  than  from 
anything  else,  especially  if  we  arrive  at  correct  conclu- 
sions as  to  their  cause. 

Owners  of  large  gardens  have  room  enough  to  grow  a 
sufficiency  of  everything  for  their  requirements  which 
their  climate  will  jjroduce  :  but  with  smaller  areas  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  consider  the  tjuestion  of  what  to 
grow  and  what  not  to  grow,  and  to  divide  up  a  limited 
space  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  generally  a  wiser  pro- 
cedure to  grow  a  few  varieties  well  than  to  attempt  a 
larger  number  than  can  be  successfully  brought  to  ma- 
turity upon  the  space  given  them. 

In  those  cases  where  one  cannot  produce  everything 
in  the  way  of  vegetables  required  by  their  household  it  is 
better  to  leave  out  those  articles  which  deteriorate  least. 
or  do  not  deteriorate  at  all  when  sent  to  the  market.  For 
instance,  there  is  not  as  a  rule  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  quality  between  potatoes  grown  at  home  and  those  ob- 
tained from  the  market ;  whereas  under  no  jiossible  con- 
ditions can  we  buy  peas  and  beans  at  all  apjiroaching  the 
(|uality  of  those  we  can  grow  for  ourselves,  and  it  would 
therefore  he  better  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  these 
latter  than  to  grow  potatoes  unless  we  have  room  enough 
to  produce  a  sufificiency  of  all. 

It  is  well  at  this  season  to  map  out  u[)on  paper  a  gen- 
eral cropping  scheme  so  as  to  see  what  amount  of  space 
can  be  devoted  to  each  kind,  both  in  relation  to  the  sec- 
ond, as  well  as  to  the  first  crop  we  ])ropose  to  plant,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  two  crojjs 
in  a  season  may  be  obtained  off  the  same  ground,  of 
course  leaving  out  of  consideration  permanent  crops  like 
asparagus ;  and  even  if  conditions  do  not  always  permit 
of  averaging  two  crops  in  a  year,  we  can  certainly  aver- 
age three  crops  in  two  years  off  the  entire  ground  not 
devoted  to  things  which  are  permanent. 

In  making  plans,  whether  in  our  minds  or  upon  paper, 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  question  of  rotating  the 
various  crops,  so  that  a  given  species  does  not  occupy 
the  same  grounrl  in  successive  years  and  that  an  interval 
of  one  or  more  years  shall  pass  before  it  is  grown  there 
again. 

AN    UXDERLVING    PRTXCIPLE    OF    CROP    ROTATIOX 

One  underlying  principle  of  crop  rotation  is  the  con- 
servation of  soil  fertilit}',  and  it  is,  in  a  general  way,  more 
strictly  adhered  to  in  connection  with  farming  than  with 
gardening :  in  fact,  very  fretjuently  farm  leases  contain 
clauses  stating  that  certain  crops  shall  not  be  grown  upon 
the  same  ground  except  after  certain  specified  intervals. 

A  rotation  is  the  arranging  of  a  succession  of  crops 
which  will  ta.x  the  soil  for  plant  food  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Some  plants  require  certain  elements  of  plant  food 
in  different  pro])ortion  than  others,  and  in  the  case  of 


nitrogen  some  do  not  require  it  in  the  soil  at  all  as  they 
obtain  it  from  the  air.  Peas  and  beans  are  among  the 
latter  and  are  designated  nitrogen-producing  crops ;  while 
corn  and  cabbage  are  among  those  classed  as  nitrogen- 
consuming,  therefore,  bv  growing  the  latter  after  the 
former  the  necessity  of  adding  nitrogen  is.  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, if  not  entirely,  obviated.  While  it  may  not  always 
be  possible  to  avoid  the  direct  application  of  nitrogen  to 
some  crops  in  a  vegetable  garden,  yet  it  is  easy  so  to  ar- 
range a  rotation  of  crops  for  a  farm  that  it  will  render 
direct  applications  of  nitrogen  entirely  unnecessary. 

\\'hile  our  cultivated  plants  recpiire  food  containing 
some  of  all  the  various  elements  which  are  found  in  vege- 
table matter,  yet  they  do  not  all  take  up  these  elements 
in  the  same  proportions  ;  for  instance,  there  is  about  eight 
times  more  lime  in  a  given  weight  of  cabbage  than  in  the 
same  weight  of  potatoes,  and  if  we  grow  the  same  crop 
continually  upon  the  same  ground  we  gradually  exhaust 
the  soil  of  the  requirements  of  that  crop  that  are  in  an 
available  condition,  and,  unless  special  fertilizers  are 
added,  the  time  will  arrive  when  that  particular  crop  will 
cease  to  produce  anything  worth  while :  and  in  this  con- 
nection we  must  remember  that  no  excess  of  one  element 
will  compensate  for  a  deficiency  in  another,  or  in  others. 
1'.  must  he  emphasized  that  in  speaking  of  plant  food  being 
exhausted  it  only  applies  to  that  which  is  available,  as  for 
all  practical  purposes  no  system  of  cropping  will  exhaust 
a  soil  of  its  mineral  constituents,  of  which  only  a  small 
amount  is  ever  in  an  available  state  at  one  time ;  there- 
fore by  growing  the  same  crop  year  after  year  upon  the 
same  ground  the  available  food  which  that  crop  requires 
in  the  largest  quantity  is  used  up  faster,  and  there  is  not 
enough  of  that  food  to  supply  its  full  requirements,  and 
therefore  the  yield  becomes  less,  but  by  growing  another 
crop  which  reipiires  less  of  what  the  other  reejuired  the 
most,  opportunity  is  given  for  an  increase  in  the  available 
amount  of  that  ingredient. 

Then  again,  species  differ  in  their  methods  of  seeking 
nourishment.  We  can  have  two  distinct  plants  practically 
agreeing  in  their  food  requirements,  yet  one  might  fail 
where  the  other  would  succeed.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
members  of  the  cabbage  family  had  been  grown  continu- 
ously until  the  soil  began  to  fail,  even  then  we  might  grow 
.good  crops  of  ]iarsnips  and  carrots  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  send  their  roots  down  into  a  stratum  which  the 
other  crops  never  reached.  It  is  most  instructive  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  although  the  parsnip  will  do  well  upon  soil 
of  which  the  surface  has  been  more  or  less  exhausted, 
yet  the  dry  matter  of  this  plant  contains  thirty-six  per 
cent  of  .potash,  eleven  per  cent  of  lime,  and  twenty  per 
cent  of  phos]ihate.  How  does  the  parsnip  obtain  its  min- 
eral food  in  a  soil  which  for  other  crops  appears  to  be 
exhausted?  Simply  by  pushing  down  for  it  into  a  mine 
that  has  hitherto  been  but  little  worked,  though  the  cab- 
bage might  fail  in  the  same  plot  because  the  sujierficial 
stratum  had  been  over-taxed. 

As  far  as  we  have  gone  the  subject  has  been  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  the  conserving  and  making  the  .great- 
est use  of  the  natural  soil  fertility,  and  these  considera- 
tions have  a  greater  bearin.g  upon  farming  than  upon 
gardening.  Gardening  is  a  more  intensive  branch  of  agri- 
culture than  farming.  In  gardens  we  adoi>t  methods  of 
cultivation  and  manuring  which  would  be  impracticable 
and  uniirofitable  in  connection  with   farming:  and  these 
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methods  to  a  great  extent  enable  gardeners  to  look  upon 
a  strict  rotation  of  crops,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  plant 
food,  as  of  secondary  importance,  although  even  in  this 
relationship  it  must  not  be  ignored  entirely.  The  farmer 
has  to  arrange  his  rotation  to  fit  as  far  as  possible  the  kind 
of  crops  the  land  is  naturally  best  adapted  to  insure,  in 
a  run  of  seasons,  the  most  profitable  results.  The  me- 
chanical condition  of  a  soil,  for  instance,  whether  sandy 
or  clayey,  causes  it  to  be  less  fitted  for  some  crops  than 
it  is  for  others ;  and  there  are  also  other  considerations 
outside  soil  which  have  a  bearing  upon  a  farm  rotation. 

CROP  ROTATION  IN  THE  GARDEN 

We  cannot  follow  the  same  procedure  in  cro]iping  a 
garden.  Some  consideration  can  certainly  be  given  to 
what  our  soil  and  climate  will  especially  favor  among 
garden  crops,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  gardener  has 
to  grow  something  of  everything  and  he  cannot  restrict 
his  operations  to  such  crops  as  the  land  is  particularly 
adapted  for,  but  he  must  endeavor  to  render  his  garden 
capable  of  carrying  more  or  less  of  all  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  that  find  a  place  in  household  requirements,  and 
which  it  may  be  possible  to  grow  in  his  climate.  That 
sometimes  failures  occur  at  certain  points  is  inevitable, 
nevertheless  his  aim  will  be,  and  must  be.  of  a  somewhat 
universal  kind.  .\t  the  same  time  in  the  case  of  a  garden 
which  varies  in  its  mechanical  condition,  one  would  ar- 
range to  have  ])Otatoes.  for  instance,  upon  the  lightest  and 
most  sandy  portion,  and  cabbage  and  cauliflowers  u]>on 
that  containing  the  most  clay. 

As  regards  the  natural  mineral  constituents  of  a  soil. 
a  gardener  can  to  a  great  extent,  however,  afford  to  ig- 
nore in  some  ways  a  rotation  inasmuch  as  he  has  more 
power  to  nullify  untoward  conditions  than  the  farmer : 
by  the  proper  use  of  the  spade  and  other  hand  imple- 
ments, he  can  give  his  garden  deeper  and  more  thorough 
cultivation  than  is  either  practicable  or  profitable  by  the 
use  of  farm  implements.  A  gardener  in  growing  a  little 
of  everything,  ])erhaps  only  one  row  at  a  time  of  anv  one 
sjiecies,  can  give  a  particular  species  more  of  what  it  re- 
quires most  of ;  for  instance,  a  few  handsful  of  fine  bone 
meal  scattered  along  the  line  before  sowing  peas  and 
beans  will  give  these  just  the  phosphate  they  ref|uire  in  a 
position  near  at  hand  to  them.  In  any  case  the  manuring 
of  a  garden  should  be  u])on  a  more  extensive  and  more 
fre(|uent  scale  than  is  practicable  in  farming,  and  a  well- 
handled  garden  always  contains  considerable  reserves  of 
avail.'ible  |)laiit  food. 

TIIH   VALL'F.   Ol'    MAMKIXC; 

There  is  a  point  related  to  manuring  which  is  indirrctK- 
connected  with  our  subject. 

Roth  farmers  and  gardeners  are  aware  nf  ilic  great 
\alue  of  stable  manure;  it  is  for  all  practical  pur]ioses  a 
well  balanced  food,  although  it  ma\-  vary  in  the  percentage 
of  its  constituents  according  to  what  the  animals  have  been 
fed  upon  and  as  to  whether  they  are  being  grown,  worked, 
or  fattened,  and  there  is  nothing  so  effective  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables.  It  is  also  beneficial  in  adding 
humus,  and  in  bettering  the  mechanical  condition  (if  both 
heavy  clays  and  lii^ht  sands.  There  is.  however,  some- 
thing connected  with  it  which  cannot  be  explained  l)v  the 
combined  effects  of  the  plant  food  and  hunms  it  adds  to. 
and  its  mechanical  effect  upon,  the  soil. 

Last  month  we  drew  an  analogy  between  the  feeding 
of  plants  and  the  feeding  of  animals,  and  it  was  ])ointed 
out  that  in  the  ca.sc  of  the  latter  it  is  ncces.sarv  that  their 
food  contain  some,  at  present  unknown,  vital  principles  to 
which  the  ternt  "\'itann'nes"  has  been  given.  It  was  fur- 
ther stated  that  there  ajipears  to  be  considerable  evidence 
hcmi  the  results  of  laboratory  experiments  and  in  other 
directions  to  show  that  some  accessory  substances  acting 
m  a  similar  way  are  necessary  to  plants,  and  that  there 


is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  and  more  lasting  effect  of 
stable  manure  and  other  animal  refuse  is  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  substance  or  substances. 

It  seems  worth  while  in  this  connection  to  allude  to  one 
of  the  Rothamsted  experiments  in  the  field. 

A  plot  of  ground  was  taken  to  which  stable  manure  was 
annually  applied  for  twenty  years,  from  1852  to  1871. 
The  eft'ect  of  the  stable  manure  continued  to  increase  for 
the  first  thirteen  years :  it  then  increased  no  more  but  re- 
mained at  its  high  level.  In  1872  the  stable  manure  was 
discontinued.  Upon  this  plot  the  same  crop  has  been 
grown  from  1852  down  to  the  present  time,  and  although 
the  yield  has  gradually  fallen  since  the  manure  was  dis- 
continued, it  is  still  thirty  per  cent  higher  than  another 
plot  alongside  of  it  which  has  been  growing  the  same 
crop  all  the  time  but  has  had  no  manure  whatever,  al- 
though in  other  respects  treated  similarlv.  Tliis  experi- 
ment proves  several  facts,  but  the  only  one  which  we  need 
consider  now  is  the  strikingly  lasting  character  of  stable 
manure  as  well  as  the  value  of  organic  manure  in  building 
up  a  soil. 

In  these  days  stable  manure  is  difficult,  and  in  some 
localities  almost  impossible,  to  obtain,  and  therefore  one 
is  not  always  able  to  get  sufficient  to  manure  the  entire 
garden  eacli  year.  In  this  case  its  application  should  be 
rotated,  .so  that  the  entire  garden  will  at  lea.st  get  a  dress- 
ing of  stable  manure  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals. 
We  have  in  a  previous  month  pointed  out  that  the  short- 
age of  stable  manure  can  in  some  respects  be  made  good 
l)y  the  use  of  stock-yard  manures  and  the  tuming  under 
of  green  crops.  .At  any  rate  in  j)lamiing  tlie  work  of  the 
garden  the  question  of  the  rotation  of  manure  has  some- 
times to  be  considered. 

IMI'OKT.VNCE  OF  ROT.XTIOX  TO  CO  .MEAT  TESTS 

C  nming  back  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  this  in  a  vegetable 
garden  is  really  more  important  in  connection  with  insect 
and  fungus  pests  than  with  anything  else,  and  this  im- 
portance is  greater  in  respect  of  some  crops  than  with 
others. 

In  these  days  insects  and  fungi  of  nunu-rous  species 
give  us  an  increasing  amount  of  trouble,  and  upon  a  place 
of  any  size  one  man  can  find  plenty  to  do  in  devoting  his 
whole  time  during  the  growing  season  to  the  work  of 
spraying,  etc.,  both  for  prevention  and  cure.  In  a  vege- 
table garden  a  rotation  can  be  made  as  regards  some  crops 
ail  indirect  means  of  preventing  and  reducing  the  ravages 
of  "nests." 

While  many  of  these  economic  parasites  u.se  several 
species  of  plants  as  hosts,  yet  there  are  certain  of  them 
which  attack,  so  far  as  our  gardens  are  concerned,  only 
one  family  or  species.  Before,  or  at  the  beginning  of, 
iln'  winter  season  these  i)ests  go  into  a  dormant  stage 
and  hibernate  in  some  form  or  another  until  the  follow- 
ing growing  season.  Xaturally-.  and  invariably,  they 
pass  tiie  Winter  near  where  they  lived  during  the  Sum- 
mer. ,-ind  it  therefore  follows  that  if  we  grow  a  crop  upon 
the  ground  occupied  bv  the  same  crop  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  it  will  be  more  liable  to  attack  bv  its  .special 
liests  than  if  it  occupied  a  position  some  distance  away 
v\hich  had  not  grown  that  crop  for  several  seasons. 
ihis  is  especially  true  in  those  cases  where  the  j^ests  live 
and  work  under  the  surface  and  attack  the  plants'  roots. 

One  of  these  latter  is  a  fungus  known  as  Club-root 
which  attacks,  more  or  less,  all  members  of  the  Crucifer- 
ous family  and  is  especiallv  eft'ective  in  damaging  cabbage 
and  cauliflower.  File  fungus  which  produces  Club-root 
belongs  to  the  .\fyxoiii\rctrs,  or  "slime  fungi."  which 
live  u[)on  deca\ing  vegetable  matter.  This  fungus  rami- 
fies within  the  tissues  of  the  roots  of  attacked  plants, 
cnusing  first  a  swelling  on  the  roots  the  interior  of  which 
afterwards    liecomes    full    of   slimy   matter.      Eventually 
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an  amazing  numbL-r  of  spores  are  produced  of  so  small 
a  size  that  millions  would  be  required  to  cover  a  square 
inch.  When  a  spore  germinates,  its  contents  escape 
throug'h  a  small  aperture  in  its  wall  and  begins  moving 
about  of  its  own  accord  by  means  of  a  microscopic  hair 
which  wriggles  about  like  the  tail  of  a  tadpole.  It  is 
one  of  those  organisms  which  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  Unlike 
the  potato  disease,  or  at  least  the  oldest  and  most  preva- 
lent one  of  the  several  diseases  atTecting  this  tuber,  which 
spreads  from  plant  to  plant  through  the  atmosphere, 
the  fungus  causing  club-root  remains  in  the  soil  at  all 
its  stages  and  can  only  spread  through  that  medium. 
Nothing  can  be  done  to  control  this  or  any  other  pests 
affecting  roots  by  spraying,  which  renders  it  the  more 
imperative  to  rotate  crops  of  this  kind. 

\\'hile  it  has  not  come  into  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience, cases  have  been  heard  of  where  an  entire  garden 
has  become  infected  with  club-root.  It  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent preventable  by  heavy  dressings  of  quick-lime  worked 
into  the  surface  of  the  ground  soni_e  time  before  setting 
out  the  plants :  and  in  any  case  cabbage  and  cauliflowers 
require  more  lime  as  actual  food  than  any  other  crops. 
It  is  possible  to  bring  this  disease  in  by  purchased 
plants,  and  plants  with  any  swellings  upon  their  roots 
should  be  di-carded  and  burnt,  whether  purchased  or 
grown  one's  self.  Sometimes  a  swelling  upon  the  roots, 
similar  in  outward  ai>pearance,  is  caused  bv  an  insect. 
While  this  is  not  so  harmful  as  the  fungus,  it  always 
has  the  effect  of  checking  growth.  In  the  latter  case 
a  legless  maggot  will  be  found  inside  the  swelling,  while 
the  interior  of  the  enlargement  caused  by  club-root  will 
be  more  or  less  decayed.  In  the  latter,  insects  will,  after 
a  time,  find  their  wav  into  this,  but  they  are  only  a  secon- 
dary feature  of  the  trouble.  As  an  additional  preventa- 
ti\e  the  stumps  and  roots  should  always  be  burned. 

While  the  potato  disease  which  is  the  principal  cause 
of  potatoes  rotting,  attacks  the  tops  first,  and  can  be  pre- 
vented by  frequent  spraying,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
interval  between  growing  this  crop  upon  the  same  ground 
as  long  as  possible. 

There  are  undoubtedly  several  species  of  fungi  which 
cause  potato  tubers  to  rot  and  some  of  these  may  infect 
the  tuber  in  the  soil  without  appearing  upon  the  haulm, 
and  certainly  the  newer  wart  disease  is  a  soil  fungus. 
These  are  additional  reasons  for  not  planting  potatoes 
more  often  upon  the  same  ground  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  With  these  also,  and  with  all  other  diseased 
vegetable  matter,  burning  the  haulm  and  other  remains 
is  advisable:  if  burning  is  impracticable,  then  a  hole  can 
be  made  in  which  the  refuse  may  lie  placed  and  thor- 
ou.ghlv  mixed  with  quick-lime. 

.SOME    GROINS   TH.\T    C.\N   BE   .ALTERNATED  ANXU.\LLV 

\\'hile  for  the  reasons  stated  it  should  be  considered 
imperative  to  stfictly  rbtate  the  Cabbage  family,  m  which 
turnips  may  be  included,  potatoes,  and  other  things  w  hich 
are  liable  to  diseases  attacking  their  roots :  and  while  it 
is  better  to  rotate  other  vegetables  as  much  as  possible, 
still  more  or  less  elasticity  may  be  introduced  into  the 
rotation,  so  far  as  pests  are  concerned,  of  those  things 
whose  troubles  come  from  those  which  only  attack  the 
parts  of  the  plants  whicb  are  above  ground,  so  as  to 
fit  the  rotation  to  other  considerations. 

For  instance,  one  may  have  a  plot  in  their  garden 
which  is  exceptionally  suited  for  early  work  by  reason 
of  its  being  sheltered  by  a  well,  building,  etc.,  and  so 
placed  that"  it  gets  full  sun.  In  this  situation  the  frost 
will  be  out  of  the  ground  sooner  than  elsewhere,  and 
it  will  therefore  give  opportunities  for  early  sowing  and 
for  securing  a  crop  a  week  or  two  earlier  than  would 
be  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  garden.     As  peas  and 


spinach  are  always  the  first  things  to  be  sown  and  to 
be  gathered  from  the  open  ground,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  border  of  this  kind  should  not  be  devoted  to 
these  every  year  without  the  crops  deteriorating  at  all, 
provided  the  ground  is  kept  rich,  sweet  and  light,  and 
at  the  same  time  otherwise  handling  along  the  lines  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  these  columns.  If  the  border  is 
large  enough  to  carry  the  first  crops  of  both  peas  and 
sj)inach,  the  portion  upon  which  one  is  grown  this  year 
could  be  devoted  to  the  other  next  year,  in  this  way  a 
nitrogen-producing,  could  alternate  with  a  nitrogen-con- 
suming crop.  This  latter  point  should  have  considera- 
tion in  cropping  the  entire  garden  so  that  as  far  as 
possible  crops  which  obtain  their  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
like  peas  and  beans,  should  alternate  with  those  like 
corn,  cabbage,  etc.,  which  require  a  sufficiency  of  nitro- 
gen to  be  present  in  the  soil. 

Apart  from  the  above  necessity  of  allowing  at  least 
a  few  years  interval  if  possible  between  some  crops,  a 
certain  amount  of  rotation  is  easily  obtained  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things.  As  the  earliest  crops  mature 
they  are  succeeded  by  others,  and  these  are  followed 
in  the  autumn  by  a  cover  crop  for  turning  under  just  be- 
fore Winter.  So  that  along  these  lines  the  entire  garden 
which  is  under  annual  cropjjing  gets  a  certain  amount  of 
change  in  sjjccies,  thereby  avoiding  waste  of,  while  at 
the  same  lim;-  conserving,  plant  food. 


ROSE  COLUMBIA 


T""  HE  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Rose  So- 


ciety at  a  recent  meeting  voted  to  award  to  the  hybrid 


tea  rose  Columbia,  registered  in  1917  by  E.  G.  Hill  of 
Richmond,  Indiana,  the  Gertrude  M.  Hubbard  gold  medal 
for  the  best  rose  of  American  origin  introduced  during 
the  last  five  years. 

This  reward  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Hubbard  of  Twin  Oaks,  Washington, 
D.  C..  and  has  been  awarded  but  once  when,  in  1914,  it 
was  given  to  M.  H.  Walsh  of  Woods  Hole,  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  introduction  of  the  climbing  rose  E.xcelsa. 

The  honor  which  goes  to  Air.  Hill  is  distinctive.  It  is 
the  highest  honor  which  the  American  Rose  Society  can 
confer  on  a  hybridizer,  and  it  is  a  recognition,  not  only  of 
a  variety  of  merit  but  of  the  valued  work  of  a  pioneer  in 
rose  breeding — one  who  has  devoted  half  a  century  of 
real  service  in  the  advancement  of  the  rose,  through 
breeding  a  type  admirably  suited  for  .\merican  condi- 
tions.— E.  A.  White,  Secretary. 

The  rose,  Columbia,  is  proving  to  be  a  decided  favorite 
and  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  out-door,  pink 
roses  ever  introduced.  Strong,  sturdy  in  growth  with 
handsome  foliage,  flowers  of  a  glowing  pink  color. 


DECAY  OF  PUBLIC  PARKS 

■"THE  broad  fact  in  connection  with  the  decay  of  pub- 
lie  parks  which  may  be  seen  in  nearly  all  our 
American  cities  is  that  we  Americans  are  better  at 
starting  things  than  we  are  at  taking  care  of  thetn 
afterwards.  We  employ  our  Olmsteds  and  our  Vaux 
to  create  beautiful  parks,  and  then  leave  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  men  w-ithout  education  in  the  pro- 
found art  and  science  of  the  making  and  care  of  pleas- 
ure grounds.  There  is  no  art  or  science  which  de- 
mands a  deeper  or  broader  education  than  this.  And 
the  difference  between  expert  knowledge  and  utter 
neglect  in  such  a  matter  can  be  noted  fully  in  a  single 
day  bv  comparing  the  appearance  of  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum with  that  of  Central  Park  in  New  York  or 
l"r;inklin   T;ivk  in  P.oston. — Baslou  Traiiscri[>l. 
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National  Association  of  Gardeners 


Office:    286    FIFTH    A\'E..    XEW    YORK. 


L.  P.  Jensen,  President,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  L.  M.-^CKiNTOSH.  J'tee-Piwiideiit.  Stillwater,  Minn 


Thom.\s  W.  He.\d,  Treasurer.  Lake  Forest,  111. 
"SI.  C.  Ebel,  Scerelary,  Madison,  X.  J. 

I  Trustees   for    1920 

I  Peter  Duff,  Orange.  X.  }.;   William  Waite.   Runison,   N.  J.;   Arthur  Smith,  Elberon,  X.  J.;   Robert  Weeks,  Cleveland,  O.;  William  H.  Griffiths. 

1  Detroit,  Mich. 

i  Directors 

I  (To  serve  until   192!)— William  X.   Craig.   Brookline.   Mass.:   William  Hcni'ck.    San   Gabriel.   Cal.;   William   Grav.   Xewport.    R.   I.:    G.    Hennen- 

I  liofer.  Great  Falls.  Mont;  Thomas  Hatton,  Xew  London,   Conn.;  Albin  Martini.  Lake  Geneva.  Wis.;  A.  C.  Jordahn.  Palni  Ueach,  Fla.  (To  serve 

I  until   1922)— Georpe  Wilson.  Lake  Forest,    111.;  .Tames  Stuait.   Mamaron  ^ck.   X.   V.:   William  Kleinheinz,   Ogontz.   Pa.;  John  F.   Huss!  Hartford, 

§  Conn.;  Edwin  Jenkins,  Lenox.  Mass.:  Carl  N.  Fohn,  Colorado  Springs,   tolo.:    Joseph    Tansey,    Tuxedo    Park,    X'.    Y.     (To    serve   until    1923); 

§  Robert    Williamson.    Greenwich,    Conn.:    Robert   Cameron.    Ipswich,   Mass.:    Theodore   Wirtli.    Minneapolis.   Minn.;   George  H.   Princ     St.   Louis' 

§  Mo.;    George   W.    Hess,    Washington.    D.    C;    Daniel   J.    Coughlin.    Locust    X'alley,   L.    I.;  John   Earnet.   Sewickley,   Pa. 
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PRESIDENT'S    APPOINTMENTS 

Owing  to  an  over-sight  which  occurred  in  the  secretary's  office 
the  name  of  Robert  Williamson.  Greenwich.  Conn.,  was  .omitted 
from  the  list  of  directors  appointed  by  President  Jensen  to  serve 
for  three  j-ears  until  1923. 


AN  EXECUTIVE  MEETING  CALLED 

President  L.  P.  Jensen  has  called  an  executive  meeting  of  the 
trustees  and  directors  of  the  association  to  meet  in  New  York 
during  the  week  of  the  Xew  York  Spring  Flower  Show,  be- 
ginning March  14.  Members  of  the  executive  committee  will 
be  duly  notified   when  plans  for  the  meeting  are  completed. 


GARDENERS'  CONFERENCE  IN  NEW  YORK 

During  the  Spring  Flower  Shmv  week  in  Xew  York,  a 
gardeners'  conference  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
national  association.  The  program  will  consist  of  a  general 
discussion  of  the  work  the  association  is  undertaking,  and  on 
the  operation  of  the  Service  Bureau,  in  which  all  members  and 
those  interested  in  the  profession  of  .gardening  are  invited  to 
participate.  Announcement  of  the  meeting  place  and  date 
will  be  published  in  the  horticultural  press  later. 


SERVICE    BUREAU    PUBLICITY    FUND 

The  following  contriliutions  have  Iiecn  received  for  the  Service 
Bureau  Publicity  Fund  to  January  30 : 

Previously  acknowledged   $,S41 .00 

Thomas  J.  Kennelly.  Locust  Valley.  L.   I 5.00 

William  Graham.  Greenwich.  Conn .S.OO 

Alfred   Lunden,   Reading,   Pa.,  for   five  years 25.00 

Thomas  L.  Hughes.  Convent,  X.  J 5.00 

John  Mackintosh.   Syosset,  L.   I..-- 5.00 

W.  G.  Woodger.  Great  Xeck.  L.  1 5.00 

Jack  Baxter,  Lake   Forest,  111.,  yearly 10.00 

John  McCoy,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.   1 3.00 

Frank  W.   Evendcn.   Fairfield.  Conn  •  • 2.00 

John  V.  Borin,  Centre  Moriches,  L.  1 2.00 

Koliert  ( ilen.  t'urt  Chester.  .\.  Y 5  (K) 

T.  J.  Kempton,  Baychestcr.  L.  I 3.00 

James  Marlborough.  Topsfiekl.  Mass 2.00 

John  S.  Doig,  Barrington.  R.  I 3.00 

Adain   Mann,   Tyringham,   Mass 2.00 

W.  R.  Fowkes,  Coopcrstown.  N.  Y 5.00 

Edward   Batchelor,   .\kron.   0 2.00 

Thomas  W.  Stobo.  Garrison.  X.  \ .  . ..  ■  ■ 5.00 

George  Bell.  Sterlinglon,  X.  Y 5.00 

Peter  Macdonald,   Sabattis,   X.   Y 5.00 

Henry   Stewart.    Waltham.    Mass 2.00 

Jacob  Vattcr.   Xashotah.    Wis..-. 1.00 

William    MacKey,    Newport.    R.    1 5.00 

George  Hewitt,  Lenox,  Mass 2.00 

Anton  Bauer,  Bradley  Beach,   X.   1 10.00 

Joseph  Goatley,  Port  Chester.  X.  Y . 5.00 

John    R.    Xess,    Waverly,    Mass 5.00 

Samuel  Golding.  Morristovvn.  X.  J 2.00 

Herbert  Woodger.  Ovster  Bay.  L.  I-  • 2.00 

Alfred  Woodger.  ( )v.stcr  Bav.  L.  1 2.00 

W.  B.  Jackson.  Summit,  Nl  J 2.00 

Andrew  Crombie,  Mt.  Kisco,  X.  Y 5.00 

Manus  Curran,  Sewickley,  Pa-  ■ 5.00 

William  Lund,  Cazenovia,  X.  Y 2.00 

J.   W.   Davidson.    Bernardsville.    X.    [ 5.00 

Erne.st   Riddell.   Brookline.    Ma^s 2  00 


David   F.   Roy,   Marion.   Mass  ....-• 2.00 

Bruce  Butterton,  Xewport,  R.  1 3  00 

James  Allan,  Truro,  N.  S 3^00 

Edgar  Osborne.  Williamsto wn.  Mass .' .  2^00 

F.  H.  Butler.  Lenox.  Mass 9.00 

Jesse  H.  Frampton,  Glen  Cove.  L.  1 2.00 

.Andrew  Kneuker.  Shrewsbury,  Mass •  • . . .  2.00 

Walter  J.  Dack.  Shrewsbury^  Mass 3.00 

Hugo  P.   Stenstrom,  Hartsdale.   X.   Y -. 3.00 

John  Henderson.  Mamaroneck.  X'.  Y 2.00 

J.  A.  Weber,  Excelsior,  Minn ■  2.00 

James   C.    Berry.    Paris,   Ky 5.0O 

A.  C.  Jordahn,  Palm  Beach.  Fla-  - 2^00 

Stephen  Bcrnath.  Midland  Park.  X.  J 2.00 

Olaf    Blomberg.    Granville.    O 15.00 

\\'.  X.  Craig.  Brookline.  Mass 10.00 

.   Total    $765.00 

The  Contributions  so  far  received  are  not  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Service  Bureau  as  outlined  at  the  conven- 
ti.,n  m  Cleveland,  and  as  published  in  detail  in  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  sent  to  members.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  to 
test  out  the  merits  of  the  Service  Bureau  and  its  benefits  to 
the  association  and  the  profession,  was  a  conservative  one. 
.\t  the  present  time  over  eighty  dollars  a  month  is  being  ex- 
pended for  advertising  alone,  but  those  at  all  familiar' with 
advertising  cost,  will  realize  that  the  expenditure  of  such  an 
amount  for  advertising  is  a  very  meager  one,  though  it  is 
bringing  in  good  results.  Those  members'  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  Service  Bureau,  who  have  not  yet  con- 
tributed to  tlie  publicity  fund,  sliould  send  in  their  contribu- 
tions without  delay,  that  the  committee  mav  know  what  funds 
it  can  rely  on,  and  complete  its  plans. 

THE  SECRETARY'S  CORRESPONDENCE 

Owing  to  an  r,nusually  largr  amount  of  mail  whicli  has  reached 
the  secretary's  office  during  the  last  two  months, .  besides  the 
other  activities  of  the  association,  the  secretary  has  not  been 
able  to  give  the  communications  the  prompt  attention  he  would 
like  to  give  them,  and  must  ask  therefore  the  indulgence  of 
members,   wlmsc   letters   have   been   delayed   in   being  answered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    SCHOOL    GARDENS 

BU.\RD    OF   EDCCATIOX 

Division   of  Educational   Extension 

Cleveland,  January  23.  1920. 
Mr.  G.  H.  I'ring,  Chairman  Committee  on  School  Gardens, 
Tlie   Xational  .'Xssociation  of  Gardeners. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
I   wish  to  thank   you   for  yours  of  September  25,  which   I 
regret  has  been  unanswered  to  now  for  various  reasons. 

Personally  I  wish  to  say  that  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  School  Gardens  appointed  by  the  National  .Association  of 
Gardens  was  very  timely  and  of  considerable  assistance  in 
the  Fall  when  we  revised  our  course  of  study.  I  wish  to  say 
for  your  information  that  the  science  department  here 
passed  resolutions  approving  your  recommendations  without 
change. 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  is  verv  grateful  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Xational  .\ssociation  of  Gardeners 
for  their  suggestions  and  help  in  iiKtking  the  course  of  study 
more  practical. 

O-    M.   Eastman, 
Supervisor    of   Gardens. 
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The  foregoing  communication  is  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  a  report  submitted  by  the 
School  Garden  Committee  appointed  at 
the  Cleveland  convention,  consisting  of 
G.  H.  Prina.  Missouri,  Arthur  Smith,  New 
Jersey,  M."C.  Ebel,  Xew  York,  at  the  re- 
quest' of  Mr.  Eastman,  supervisor  of  the 
School  Gardens  of  Cleveland,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  convention  to  invite  the 
co-operation  of  the  gardeners'  association 
in  the  school  garden  work  and  to  secure 
suggestions  for  the  development  of  the 
school  garden  movement  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Eastman  stated  that  up  to  1918  not  more 
than  $5tXl  a  year  had  been  expended  by  the 
Cleveland  schools  for  promoting  school 
garden  work,  but  that  for  1920  an  appropria- 
tion had  been  provided  of  over  $23,000. 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 

Harrv  B.  Clow.  Lake  Forest,  111.  (James 
Wilson^  superintendent),  General  Richard 
Coulter,  Grcensburg,  Pa.  (N.  T.  Forsyth, 
gardener).  H.  L.  Thompson,  Toledo,  O.  (H. 
H.  Hundt.  superintendent),  have  become 
sustaining  members  of  the  association. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

The  foUi>wmg  names  have  recently  been 
added  to  our  membership  list :  James  C. 
Tough.  Rye,  X.  Y. ;  Fred  Stratford,  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y. :  Herman  Schafer,  Riverdale,  X. 
Y.-  Tames  Lvon.  Marion,  Mass.;  Herbert 
B.  Lord,  Louisville,  Ky. :  D.  Miller,  C.  A. 
Muehldorfer.  Paul  A.  Kohl.  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
Charles  Big.gers.  Rosvln,  L.  L  :  \Villiam  La 
Bella,  Port  Chester.  X.  Y. ;  Severin  Haug- 
land.  Hibbing.  Minn. :  John  Shaw,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.:  William  Fremd.  Jr.. 
tierard  C.  Boon,  Greenwich,  Conn. ;  John 
L.  Mearns,  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. :  Jerome  B. 
Murphy,  Elberon.  X.  1.;  William  S.  Butler, 
Glen  Cove.  L.  L:  Thomas  .\.  Clark,  Port 
Washington,  L.  L  ;  Charles  A.  Brazier,  Sy- 
ossct,  L.  I. :  Robert  Davidson,  Port  Wash- 
ington, L.  L :  Stanley  Ballance,  John  H. 
Marx.  Oyster  Bay.  L.  L 

I  AMONG  THE  GARDENERS  j 

William  Tait  of  Tivoli,  N.  Y.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
H.  S.  White  estate.  Bedford  Hills,  X.  Y. 

lack  Ba.xter,  for  the  past  several  years 
in'charge  of  the  greenhouse  range  of  Mel- 
lodv  Farm.  Lake  Forest.  111.,  has  secured 
the' position  of  gardener  on  the  Charles  H. 
Thorne  estate,  Lake  Forest. 

A.  A.  Macdonald  for  many  years  the 
superintendent  of  Duke's  Park.  Somerville. 
N.  J.,  has  entered  the  commercial  field.  He 
has  established  a  retail  store  in  Somerville. 
and  has  purchased  a  farm  on  the  outskirts 
of  that  city  where  he  intends  to  erect  a 
greenhouse    range. 

John  Turnbull,  for  the  past  nine  years 
gardener  at  HoUin  Hall,  Alexandria.  Va. 
mond.  "West  Holme,"  Santa  Barbara. 
Cal.,  and  Akron.  Ohio,  recently  entered  the 
commercial  lield.  engaging  in  the  flower 
growing  business  in  Santa  Barbara. 

George  Hulton.  formerly  of  San  Mateo, 
Cal.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  .gardener 
of  "West  Holme."  Santa  Barbara,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Turnbull. 

Peter  Boury  has  accepted  the  position  of 
gardener  at  Hollin  Hall.  .-Mexandria.  \'a. 

Robert  Whan,  formerly  of  West  Xeck 
Farm,  Huntington,  X.  Y.,  has  secured  the 
position  of  gardener  on  the  J.  H.  Burton 
estate,  Cedarhurst,  X.  Y. 

Robert  Melrose,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  H.   H.  Rogers  estate,   Southampton. 
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THE    Pi_AlN 
TWUTM  ABOUT 

SEEDS 

TMAT   GROW 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  K^o. 

Seed  Growers     Philadelphia 


W.Atlee  Burpee  Co., 

Seed  Growers    Philadelphia, 


BURPEE'S  ANNUAL  FOR  1920 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 

Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  tlie  X'egetable 
and  Flower  garden.  It  fully  describes  the  Burpee- 
Quality  seeds  with  a  hundred  of  the  fniest  vegetables 
and  flowers  illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature.  If  you 
are  interested  in  gardening  Burpee's  Annual  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free. 

\\'rite  for  your  co])y  today. 

\\\  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


Seed  Growers 


Philadelphia 
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N.  v.,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  on  tlie 
Geo.  M.  Sidenberg  estate,  Mt.  Kisco,  X.  Y. 
Lewis  Barnet  has  secured  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  R.  B.  Mellon  estate. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

William  Allen,  formerly  of  the  Burton 
estate,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  F.  C. 
Littleton  estate,  Mamaroneck,   N.  Y. 

Thomas  Hambleton  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  gardener  on  the  B.  H.  Howell  estate, 
Suffern,  X.  Y. 


In  Memory  of 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  MacMachan 
The  atheist  scoffs  at  Heaven, 

The  learned  no  hell  conceive ; 
God  says  that  both  existcth, 

And  we  know  whom  to  believe. 
The  book  that  liuilt  this  Xation. 

Is  good  enough  today. 
Let  them  preach  their  isms  glibly. 

The  Bible's  here  to  stay. 

We  thought  of  this,  as  we  watched  o'er 

Tlie  dust  of  her  who  is  gone. 
That  Time  gives  up  our  records 

When  God  deems  our  tasks  are  done. 
That  the  soul  of  her,  we  loved  so. 

Through  space  has  winged  its  way. 
To   the   mansions   God 's   prepared 

Ere  He  formed  us  from  the  clay 

That  cheerful  voice,  alas!  no  more, 

Her  disposition  kind  ; 
Her  time  and  toil,  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Tuxedo  'II  bear  in  mind, 
Those  kindly  deeds  will   long  survive 

The  grave  wherein  she's  laid ; 
The  zeal  and  force  of  character. 

From  memory  shall  not  fade. 

D.wiD  S.  Miller. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  record  the 
de^th  on  January  20.  of  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Mac- 
Machan of  Tuxedo  Park,  X.  Y.,  widow  of 
James  B.  MacMachan.  for  many  j-ears  the 
superintendent  of  "Imslagh,"  the  country 
estate  of  George  F,  Baker,  located  at 
Tuxedo  Park.  X.  Y.,  to  which  position  iNIrs. 
MacMachan  >ucceeded  her  husband  on  his 
death.  Mrs.  MacMachan  was  the  only  wo- 
man member  of  the  national  association, 
holding  active  membership  by  virtue  of  her 
position.  She  was  presented  with  the  associ- 
ation's medal  last  year  as  the  winner  of  the 
greatest  number  of  points  in  the  competition 
at  tlie  monthly  meetings  of  the  local  society 
during  the  year  1918.  Mrs.  MacMachan  took 
keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  associa- 
tion, attending  the  Cleveland  convention 
held  in  .\ugust  last,  and  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  her.  will  always 
remember  her  pleasing  personality.  She  is 
survived  by  her  two  daughters. 


THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

This  new  tlower  society  was  organized  at 
The  Xew  York  Botanical  (iarden,  on  Janu- 
ary 29.  1920.  with  a  broad  policy  covering 
every  phase  of  iris  interest.  It  will  create 
a  central  bureau  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  authoritative  information  on 
the  culture  and  treatment  of  the  plants,  the 
choice  of  named  varieties,  and  the  pos- 
sil)ilities  of  the  use  of  iris  for  cut-flowers, 
or  garden  and  massed  planting.  Iris  are 
generally  considered  a  plai.t  for  the  am- 
ateur and  somewhat  beneath  the  notice  of  a 
professional  gardener  but  certain  species  vie 
with  the  orchid  in  both  splendor  of  color 
and  difficulty  of  treattnent,  while  few  realize 
the  opportunities  of  using  them  in  landscape 
to  create  sheets  of  unusual  coloring.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  a  tlood  of  new  iiitro- 


The  Ten -Ten  Cataloo 
^as  Made  For  You 


Suppose,  just  for  instance,  you  want  Snapdragon 
seed,  and  you  want  it  quick. 

Suppose  you  turn  to  your  catalogues  and  find 
listings  of  them  as  long  as  your  arm  and  every  one 
claims  to  be  just  as  good  as  every  other  one.  Sup- 
pose you  just  didn't  happen  to  know  as  much 
about  Snaps  as  you  do.  How  are  you  going  .o 
make  selections,  without  spending  a  whole  evening 
studying    catalogues? 

Now  suppose  you  have  a  catalogue  that  listed 
only  Ten.  Ten  of  the  ones  that  the  experts  say 
are  the  topnotchers.  Ten  with  just  enough  de- 
scriptions to  tell  you  exactly  what  you  want  to 
know  and  no  more.  No  long  winded,  sugar-coated 
stuff,    but   facts. 

You  would  go  down  to  meet  such  a  catalogue 
with  a   brass   band,    now,   wouldn't   you? 

Well,  that's  just  the  kind  of  a  catalogue  The 
Ten-Ten  is.      Everything   grouped  in  tens. 

Send  for  it.  Never  mind  about  the  band  this 
time. 


^/  Ai  The  Sifr  of  Thg  Trgg 

Box    20     Rutkei-ford     N.J. 


ductions,  many  showing  new  hues  and  sur- 
passing the  old  familiar  varieties  in  size 
and  height.  To  judge  these  fairly,  rectify  the 
nomenclature,  and  put  this  information 
within  reach  of  even  the  grower  of  a  few 
irises  is  of  prime  importance.  Few  flowers 
will  do  more  to  make  a  successful  display 
in  the  garden  througliout  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  The  society  hopes  to  co- 
operate with  existing  associations  of  kindred 
interests  in  every  way,  but  it  will  be  in 
the  developing  of  many  small  exhibitions  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  rather  than 
in  promoting  one  large  annual  show.  Iris 
llowers  are  not  adapted  to  transportation 
and   only   in   the   local    shows   can   thcv   be 


shown  in  perfection,  and  there  we  can  de- 
velop a  pleasant  rivalry.  We  hope  to  see 
iiiaiiy  such  shows  this  coming  spring ;  but 
initial  action  should  come  from  the  already 
established  organization. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  until  the  annual  meeting  in  the  spring. 
J.  C.  Wistcr,  Pres.  ;  Win.  A.  Peterson, 
V'ice-Pres. ;  Frank  H.  Presby,  Treas. ;  R. 
S.  Sturtevant.  Sec.  Wcllesly  Farms.  95: 
Mass.;  Regional  Vice-Presidents  arc:  S. 
B.  Mitchell  of  California,  Dr.  F.  E.  Hennett 
of  Ontario.  T.  A.  Kenning  of  Minneapolis, 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Taft  of  Cincinnati,  B.  Y. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Floyd 
Brallior   of   Xashville,   Dr.    H.   \.   Gleason, 
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B.  H.  Farr,  Edwin  C.  Sliaw,  and  Harry  A. 
Norton. 

An  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered Dr.  N.  L.  Britton.  Director  of  The 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  for  the  hearts- 
support  given  the  new  society  through  Dr. 
H.  A.  Gleason  and  the  cordial  hospitality 
which  made  the  meeting  a  pleasure  as  well 
as  a  success.  R.  S.  Sturtevaxt,  Sec. 


LOCAL  SOCIETIES 


SEWICKLEY  (PA.)  HORT.  SOCIETY 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  lield 
on  January  13.  Walter  E.  Cook,  of  Cleve- 
land, and  Walter  J.  Barnwell,  of  New  York, 
were  visitors.  Mr.  Cook  installed  the  of- 
ficers for  1920  as  follows :  For  President, 
Wm.  Thompson,  Jr.:  for  vice-president, 
John  Carman;  for  treasurer,  \V.  W.  Scott 
( re-elected j  :  for  secretary,  John  Barnet, 
the  latter  accepting  the  office  only  until  a 
permanent  secretary  can  be  elected.  John 
Carman  was  awarded  the  X.  A.  G.  silver 
medal  for  most  points  gained  at  monthly 
meetings  during  1919.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
tendered  retiring  officers,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  instructed  to  draw  up  schedule 
for  1920. 

JoH.\'    B.\RXKT,   Sec.   Pro   Tem. 


NASSAU    COUNTY    (N.    Y.)     HORT. 
SOCIETY 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  January 
14.  President  Thos.  Twigg  occui)ied  the 
chair.  John  McGregor,  Maurice  Fuld, 
Thos.  Proctor.  Norman  Bruce  and  J.  M. 
Brown  were  elected  active  members,  and 
ten  petitions  for  active  membership  were 
received.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  dinner 
and  President  Twigg  appointed  E.  J. 
Brown,  Jack  Everett  and  Ernest  Westlake 
a  committee  to  make  arrangements.  Harry 
Goodhand  was  elected  trustee  for  two 
years  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Robert  Jones.  Messrs. 
Young,  Manda,  Sperling,  Popp  and  Mac- 
Gregor  were  visitors  at  the  meeting. 

Arthur  S.  Cook,  Cor.  Sec. 
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NORTH    SHORE    (ILL.)    HORT. 
SOCIETY 

The  regular  monthlv  meeting  of  tlie 
North  Shore  (111.)  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  held  January  2.  Severe  weatli.  r 
caused  a  poor  attendance,  and  as  some  <.t 
the  new  officers  for  1920  were  absent  it 
was  voted  to  install  them  at  our  1-ebruary 
meeting.  Tt  was  decided  to  hold  a  smokmg 
concert  in  February.  Messrs.  Head. 
Kuehne  and  Benson  were  selected  to  look 
after  the  entertainiucnt.  President  Bol- 
linger is  preparing  a  program  to  have  a 
paper  of  interot  read  at  each  meeting.  An 
interesting  letter  from  our  late  president, 
Wm  Fischer,  now  in  Boston,  describing  the 
everc'reens  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  was 
read?  The  membership  of  the  society  in- 
creased 60  per  cent   during   1919. 

J.  R.  Clarke,  Cor.  Sec. 

NORTH     SHORE     (MASS.)      HORT. 
SOCIETY,   INC. 

Ninctcen-twentv  finds  this  society  in 
good  financial  condition,  with  prospects  tor 
a  prosperous  year,  the  treasurer  and  sec- 
retary's rcport'showing  an  increase  m  tuiuls 
and  membership.  Frank  P.  Knight  was  re- 
elected president,  and  I.eon  W  .  Carter,  sec- 
relarv. 


THERE  isn't  any  doubt  that  the  Uttle  lady  is  pleased 
with  the  roses  that  John  has  cut  especially  for  her, 
nor  that  John  is  pleased  with  the  Greenhouse  that  grew 
them. 

He  says  he  never  saw  a  better  Greenhouse,  and  he 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about  the  temperature,  even  on 
the  coldest  nights.  That's  only  one  of  the  good  points 
about  the  \'-Bar  Greenhouse. 

Stop  in  and  talk  it  over 


WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON 
COMPANY,  INC. 


L^^sfPtfr^ 
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Other  officers  elected  were:  A.  E.  Par- 
sons, vice-president:  Frank  Foster,  treas- 
urer, and  Myric  C.  Hortou,  librarian. 
Board  of  Directors,  Herbert  Shaw,  Fred  J. 
Merrill,  A.xel  Magnuson,  Walter  G.  Ritchie 
and  H.  W.  Pnrington.  .\  short  time  ago 
an  organization  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trving  to  save  the  woodland  on  this 
section  of  the  North  Shore,  this  society 
being  sponsors  for  the  new  organization, 
which  is  known  as  the  North  Shore  For- 
estrv  Protective  .\ssociation.  .\llan  S. 
Peabodv  is  chairman,  and  A,  E.  Parsons, 
secietary.  the  association  being  made  u]) 
of  representative  men  and  w-omen  from 
everv  town  and  district  on  the  North  Shore. 

.\t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  N._  S.  H.  S. 
it  was  voted  to  give  this  association  the 
free  use  of  Horticultural  Hall  and  to  as- 
sist them  in  everv  possible  way  in  their 
campaign  to  save  the  woods  in  this  section 
from  the  himberman.  It  was  also  voted  to 
tender  the  Garden  Club  of  .-Xmcrica  the 
use  of  the  hall  when  it  holds  its  conventions 
here.  ^M. 


Tiu.. 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


MONMOUTH     CO.     (N.     J.)     HORT. 
SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Monmouth  Co.  Hort.  Society  was  held  in 
Rumsou.  N.  J.,  January  8,  with  a  .good  at- 
tendance. The  new  officers  were  on  hand 
to  guide  the  progress  for  1920.  The  feelitig 
is  That  progress  is  apparent  and  once  again 
our  motto  will  be  onward  for  the  advance- 
ment of  horticulture  and  floriculture,  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  vicinity  of  Rumsou.  A 
public  park  of  about  five  acres  is  to  be  laid 
out  and  also  a  public  library.  There  will 
be  four  exhibitions  during  1920:  1st.  Ex- 
hibits of  Iris,  bulbs,  etc.:  2nd,  Sweet  Peas. 
Strawberries,  etc.;  3rd,  a  large  exhibition 
toward  the  end  of  September  which  wovild 
constitute  our  principal  show,  with  prize 
money,  while  the  three  other  exhibitions 
arc  for  honor  only:  the  fourth  exhibit 
would  bring  out  the  'Mum  exhibits  or  any- 
thing worthy  of  notice.  The  officers  are  as 
follows:  W.  H.  Waite,  president:  P.  E. 
Hicks,   first  vice-president:   Heathcrington, 
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Second  vice-president  and  Gtu.  Masson, 
third  vice-president ;  H.  A.  Kettel.  secre- 
tary ;  W .  Dowlen.  tinancial  secretary ;  W'm. 
Milzdorff,  treasurer.  VV.  T. 


WESTCHESTER  (N.  Y.)  AND  FAIR- 
FIELD  (CONN.)   HORT.  SOCIETY 

At  the  regular  m.'Uthly  meeting  uf  the 
society  the  following  officers  were  installed  : 
President,  John  Andrews ;  vice-president, 
Harry  Jones ;  treasurer,  James  Stuart ; 
financial  secretary,  Oscar  Addor,  Larch- 
mont,  N.  Y. ;  corresponding  secretary,  John 
Conroy,  Greenwich,  Conn. ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee :  W.  J.  Sealey,  Joe  Stoho.  Alex 
Clarkson,  W.  Whitton  and  Alex  Smith, 
Meetings  to  be  held  in  Hubbard's  Hall. 
•Greenwich,  Conn.,  on  the  second  Friday  of 
■each  month.  The  treasurer's  report  for  the 
past  year  showed  the  funds  of  the  Society 
are  well  invested.  The  secretary  reported 
that  25  members  were  enrolled  in  the  past 
year.  Ten  are  on  the  suspension  list  and 
■one  was  scored  from  the  books  for  non- 
payment of  dues.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  hold  an  entertainment  in  the  near 
future.  J.\(.K   CoxROY,   Cor.    Sec'y. 


LENOX     (MASS.)    HORT.    SOCIETY 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  January 
14  with  a  record  attendance,  some  of  the 
members  having  come  from  New  York  City 
to  be  present  at  the  installation  of  officers. 
The  newly  elected  president.  Oliver  Lines, 
occupied  the  chair.  It  was  voted  to  hold 
the  regular  shows  in  1920.  Some  interest- 
ing discussions  were  heard  on  the  most 
practical  bulbs  for  greenhouses,  also  an  in- 
teresting discussion  on  roses. 

A  literary  committee  was  appointed,  the 
president  emphasizing  the  importance  of  a 
program  for  each  meeting  for  1920. 

Frederic!-;   Kirkh-\m.  Rec.  Sec. 


TUXEDO   (N.   Y.)    HORT.   SOCIETY, 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  January 
7.  The  following  were  elected  as  officers 
for  the  current  year:  President,  Edward 
Wilson :  vice-president,  W'm.  Muir :  treas- 
urer, Charles  Davidson ;  secretary,  James 
Davidson. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  the  society 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  sec- 
retary's report  was  equally  satisfactory.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  re- 
tiring officers.  The  following  were  elected 
to  serve  on  the  executive  committee:  D. 
MacGregor,  E.  Barth.  J.  Tansey,  D.  Mac- 
intosh, Thos.  Lyons. 

James  D.wiusox,  Sec. 


OF  GENERAL  INTEREST   I 


INTERNATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW 

The  Seventh  International  h'lower  Show, 
to  be  held  in  the  ■  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York,  March  15  to  21  next,  seems 
likely  to  outdo  its  predecessors  in  magni- 
tude and  scope.  The  final  schedule  of  pre- 
miums has  been  issued,  and  embraces  some 
very  important  features.  Cla.sses  which 
may  appeal  to  private  growers  are  the  spe- 
cials covering  the  collections  of  flowering 
bulbs  and  bulbous  rooted  plants.  There 
are  three  classes  for  table  decorations  in 
the  private  growers'  section,  and  substan- 
tial prizes  are  offered  for  a  basket  of  flow- 
ers. The  class  covering  a  group  of  flower- 
ing and  foliage  plants,  with  ferns,  palms 
and  bulbs  permitted,  arranged  for  etTcct,  is 
this  year  to  cover  200  sr|uare  feet,  instead 
of  100  square  feet,  as  formerly,  and  the 
prizes  arc  advanced  to  $1.50  and  $1(X1.  There 
.  are   some   importain   additions   to   the  gen- 


SEEDS  THAT 

ARE  TESTED  AND 

GUARANTEED 


Carter's  customers  are  growing  the  best  and  only  the 
best   Tested  Seeds,   because  the   results  received   from 
these  seeds  justify  their  continued  use. 
CARTER'S    CATALOG    "GARDEN    AND    LAWN' 

Sent   free   on  Request 

CARTER'S  TESTED  SEEDS,  Inc. 

102   Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,   BOSTON,  Mass. 
Branch  of  James  Carter  &  Co.,  Raynts  Park,  London,   En^lajld 
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1                       We  beg  to  announce  a  consolidation,   effective  January    10,    !920,   of  | 

i  Carter's  1  ested   Seeds,    Inc.,    of   Boston,    Mass.,    and   Toronto,    Ontario i 

i  the   branches   of   James   Carter   and   Company    of    London,    England,    and  I 

I  Messrs.   Peterson.   Sinclaire   &   Miller.    Inc.,   of  New  York,   who   have   been  i 

I  acting    as   sales    agents    for    Carter's    products    in    America.  1 

I                       The   headquarters   of   the   enlarged   company   will  be  located   in   New  | 

I  York,    and    branch    offices    established    in    Boston,    Chicago,    Philadelphia,  I 

1  1  oronto    and    probably    other    cities.  i 

I                       Fully    appreciating    the    demand    for    our    products    in    the    past    and  j 

I  recognizing  the  added  responsibility  that  an  ever  growing  business  must  i 

I  bring   with    it,    we   have    built    our    organization   accordingly,    and    can   as-  i 

I  sure   our  patrons   ot   efficient  and   satisfactory   service.  i 

i                      We  will  continue  to  handle  a  complete  line  of  Carter's  Tested  Flower  I 

I  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  which  for  a  century  have  been  renowned  for  their  1 

I  very    high    quality    and   pedigree.      .A   special    department    for   this   branch  | 

p  of    the   business   will   be   maintained   at   Boston.  | 

I                         CARTER'S  TESTED  SEEDS,  Inc.  I 

j                                102  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  BOSTON,  Mats.  | 

I  New  Vork  Offlco,   25  West  45th   St.    (Until  Feb.    10.    VrM);  25  West  43r(l  St.    (.\I|.r  Kc-b.    15,    l'J20)  % 

I                                   .             Toronto  Office,   133  King  Street  East,  Toronto,   Ont.  | 

I                                Brajich  of  Jos.  Carter  &  Company,  Raynes  Park,  London,  Eng^land  | 
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\ 
eral  classes  wliich  will  appeal  to  private 
.!{rowers.  In  the  open  classes  tfiere  is  one 
for  a  display  of  bull)s,  etc.,  as  a  bulb  gar- 
den, three  prizes,  amounting  to  $1,000,  and 
the  usual  class  covering  a  display  of  rose 
plants  arranged  as  a  garden,  the  three 
prizes  offered  amounting  lo  $1,01)0.  Gar- 
deners who  have  not  received  a  copy  of  the 
schedule  sliould  write  to  John  Young,  sec- 
retary. 1170  Broadway,  New  Vork. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS 

L'nder  the  title,  "Honicnltural  E.xhibi- 
tions  and  Clarden  Competitions,"  the  United 
States  Department  of  .Agriculture  has  is- 
sued Department  Circular  62,  with  38  pages 
and  numerous  illustrations.     It  calls  atten- 


tion to  tile  fact  thai  the  si)iiil  of  competi- 
tion in  an  organized  way,  will  do  much  for 
the  coinnnmity  in  helping  to  create  added 
interest  in  vegelaMe,  fruit  and  Hower 
growing,  and  in  holding  such  exhibitions  a 
large  inimher  of  small  exhibits  should  be 
the  aim,  rather  than  a  lew  large  displays. 
Under  horticultural  exhibits,  the  circular 
treats  of  organization,  competitors,  classiti- 
cation  and  schedules,  the  last  named  cov- 
ering si)ring  and  fall  shows,  and  exhibitions 
of  vegetables,  autumn  fruits,  narcissi,  irises, 
peonies,  roses,  sweet  peas,  gladioli.  daUiia^ 
and  chrysanthemums,  sweepstakes  prizes, 
arrangement  of  exhiliits,  judging  premiums, 
rules,  etc.  .Several  pages  are  also  devoted 
to  lawn  and  garden  competitions,  with  rules 
for  the  judging  and  arrangement  of  classes. 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE         j 

Subscribtis  are  Invited  to  make  free  vse  I 

of   this   department    to   solve  problems   that  \ 

may  arise  in  their  garden  work.    Questions  i 

on' the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that  \ 

can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the  % 

usual    reference    books    should    not    be    re-  I 

ferred   to   the    Questionnaire.  | 

In  transplanting  the  following  roses: 
Rosa  Spinosissima,  Tausendschon  and 
Crimson  Rambler,  also  Rosa  Rugosa, 
which  roses  have  been  3'/^  years  in  their 
present  location,  but  must  be  moved  in 
the  spring,  how  much  should  I  cut  them 
back?  When  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  the  Blackberry  Lily? — Mrs. 
O.  G.,  N.  Y. 

Rosa  Spinosissima.  tlie  Scotch  rose,  is  a 
bushy  rose  and  should  be  pruned  rather 
severely  at  the  time  it  is  lifted,  cutting  out 
all  the  old  and  worn-out  wood,  at  the  same 
time  shortening  the  new  or  last  year's 
growth  to  six  joints.  Tausendschon  and 
Crimson  Rambler  are  of  the  well-known 
Rambler  type,  and  in  their  case  we  would 
advise  sacrificing  the  season's  flowers.  All 
two-year  wood  and  older  should  be  cut 
away  entirely;  the  last  year's  growth  short- 
ened to  two  feet. 

Rosa  Rugosa,  the  well-known  old-fash- 
ioned dog  rose,  should  be  treated  much  the 
same  as  Rosa  Spinosissima.  cutting  away 
the  old  and  worn-out  wood  and  reducing 
the  new. 

It  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  top  of  plants 
to  correspond  with  the  root  reduction  which 
takes  place  when  plants  are  lifted  or  trans- 
planted. We  always  do  our  best  to  try 
and  get  as  much  root  as  possible,  but  no 
matter  how  careful  we  are  we  find  we  do 
not  get  more  than  one-third  of  the  plant's 
roots,  and  for  that  reason  we  always  re- 
duce the  tops  or  branches. 

The  Blackberry  Lily,  or  Leopard  Flower, 
botanically  known  as  Ccmmini;ia  chinciisis. 
can  Ue  propagated  either  by  division  of  the 
roots  or  bv  sowing  the  seeds.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  seeds  are  gathered  when  ripe 
and  sown  in  a  cold  frame,  sometime  m 
May.  They  soon  germinate,  and  should 
then  be  transplanted  to  rows,  preferably  in 
the  cold  frames— with  the  sash  removed- 
planting  the  seedlings  6  inches  apart.  By 
fall  they  should  be  nicely  developed  plants, 
and  either  then  or  early  spring  may  be 
shifted  to  their  permanent  position. — T.  H. 

What  causes  pithy  or  hollow  celery? 
I  have  had  it  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
the  only  thing  I  can  put  it  down  for  is 
some  disease  which  attacks  it,  as  it  seems 
to  start  from  the  root  and  work  up 
through  the  stems  as  they  gain  maturity, 
beginning  in  them  when  quite  young  and 
by  the  time  they  are  blanched,  it  is  quite 
in  evidence,  and  has  a  very  nasty  flavor 
when  eaten.  The  celery  always  seems 
healthy,  and  no  signs  of  any  trouble  on 
the  leaves  at  all,  only  that  it  is  pithy.  I 
have  four  varieties:  White  Plume,  Easy 
Blanching,  Winter  Queen  and  Winter 
King.  The  four  varieties  have  a  touch 
of  it,  more  or  less.  Last  year  I  lost 
quite  a  good  lot  of  it  the  same  way.  I 
wrote  to  the  Agricultural  School  at  Farm- 
ingdale  last  fall,  but  they  could  not 
tell  me  anything  much  about  it.  Here  is 
what  they  say:  "Pithy  celery  appears  to 
be  a  result  of  a  malfunctioning  of  the 
cells  of  the  plant.  Just  what  causes  this 
is  not  known,  although  the  following 
facts  have  been  noted:  Celery  appears  to 
become  pithy  when,  through  any  reason, 
growth  has  been  retarded  or  slow."  Also 
they  go  on  to  say  about  using  plenty  of 
manure  or  quick-acting  fertilizer,  con- 
taining nitrate  of  soda;  also,  about  some 
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When  Thev  Walk 
Through  the  Gate  to  Your   Garden 


Of  course,  folks  like  to  have  you 
turn  out  perfect  specimens  of 
standard  things.  Crops  like  those 
which  Sutton's  Seeds,  because  of 
their  extremely  careful  breeding, 
arc    famous    for   producing. 

But  you  know  how  they  appreciate 
it.  too,  when  you  can  spring  a 
little    sun^rise! 

A  new  flower  that  is  really  differ- 
ent, or  a  vegetable  that's  decidedly 
better. 

Such  a  flower,  for  instance,  as 
Begonia  LloydiJ,  which  is  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  look  like  an  entirely 
new  species.  Or  a  vegetable  like 
our  new  Super  Pea,  the  "V.  C," 
which  has  pods  eight  inches  long, 
tilled  out   with   gigantic   peas. 


You'll  find  Sutton's  catalog  a  mine 
of  new  garden  material,  full  of 
good  things  and  good  suggestions. 

Things  that  will  help  give  your 
gardens  that  little  touch  of  differ- 
ence and  up-to-dateness  that  the 
folks  from  "The  Big  House"  will 
surely  appreciate,  when  they  show 
their   friends  about. 

So,  even  if  you  don't  grow  for  any 
of  the  Exhibitions,  Sutton's  Cat- 
alog will  prove  a  real  help  to  you. 

It  is  sent  for  35c.,  which  is  re- 
turned with  a  $5  order.  To  you 
who  are  gardeners,  we  will  send 
it  free,  if  you  enclose  your  em- 
ployer's   letterhead. 

Our  Booklet  "SEEDS"— full  of  seed 
facts  you  should  know— is  f-em  on 
request. 


H.    ?.    Winter   &   Co., 

GG-C  Wall  St., 

New  York. 


MtJoit4lScnco  ^ 


Tbe  SheniKtn  T.   Blake 

Co.. 

431-C  Sacramento  St.. 
San   Francisco,    Calif. 


Seed  Growers  and  Merchants^^ 


READING,  ENGLAND 


QUALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
labor,  uniformly  burned  and 
carefully  packed. 
Famous  "Moss-Aztec"  Ware 
includes  Azalea  Pots,  Fern 
Dishes,  Hanging  Baskets.  Lawn 
Vases,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  price  list. 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.    Zanesville,    Ohio 


CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 


EDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

WAHurACTURKRB 

I        PHILADELPHIA.     PA^ 


SULCOV.B. 


Charles    Fremd's    Formula 
Sulphur — Fish  Oil— Carbolic  Compound 
A   Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Funui(:i(ie  of  known  reliabilit\  Con- 
trols scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals 

AT    VOUR    DEAL.ER.S    OR    DIRECT. 

Munufai'turers   of  Standard    Fish   OU  Soap. 

Bookli't    Frfe       .\ddress 

f  OOK  &  SAVAN  CO.,  IXC. 

SulcoDept.   V  148  Front  St.,New  York,  U.S.A. 
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varieties    being    more    susceptible    to    it 
than  others.  W.  J.  W.,  N.  Y. 

Uur  experience  with  celery  is  that  some 
of  the  cliief  causes  of  pithiness  is  too  early 
planting,  lack  of  moisture  and  a  too  luxuri- 
ant growth.  We  have  not  noted  that  the 
celery  growers  for  market  are  troubled 
with  pithiness,  and  it  is  their  practice  to 
put  out  the  young  plants  in  the  held  around 
the  1st  of  July.  Of  course,  the  celery  fields 
are  in  rather  low  ground,  and  the  plants 
never  suffer  from  the  lack  of  moisture ;  in 
fact,  the  lowest  parts  of  the  truck  farms 
we  have  in  mind  in  early  si)ring  are  often 
submerged,  and  are  used  year  after  year 
for  celery,  which  fact  makes  it  appear  that 
moisture  is  one  of  the  chief  essentials  for 
good  celery  growing.  It  is  our  observation 
that  the  growers  mentioned  above  do  not 
manure  very  heax-y.  At  least,  not  one- 
quarter  as  much  as  is  the  general  practice 
among  private  gardeners.  For  that  reason 
the  celery  does  not  attain  the  size  that  one 
often  sees  at  the  vegetable  e.xhibitions.  But 
it  does  grow  to  a  good  table  size,  is  much 
more  handy  to  store  for  the  winter,  and  is 
seldom  or,  perhaps,  never  pithy ;  besides, 
what  is  tlie  use  of  big  celery,  anyway?  Only 
the  heart  is  used. — T.  H, 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following 

question  through    the    Chronicle.      How 

can  I  make  my  Hardy  Phlox  bloom  two 

weeks    later    than    their    regular    season? 

F.  W.  H.,  Pa. 

In  answer  to  above  question  as  tn  how 
to  retard  the  flowering  season  of  hardy 
Phlox  for  two  weeks,  if  you  would  pinch 
the  growth  when  about  a  foot  high,  it 
would  have  the  desired  effect.  It  has  been 
our  practice  to  pinch  about  one-half  the 
shoots,  or  leads,  in  a  clump,  the  average 
.Vycar-old  clump  having  about  1  dozen 
leads  when  about  one  foot  high,  and  the 
pinch  leads  flower  about  two  to  three  weeks 
laier  than  the  unpinched  ones.  By  remov- 
ing the  dead  flower  heads  before  the  seed^ 
form  wc  thus  get  three  and  four  crops  of 
flowers  from  our  phloxes  in  the  season. — 
J.  P. 


Here  and  There 


Why  We  Mulch  Plants  in  Winter 

Many  persons  if  asked  this  questi(jii 
would  reply:  "To  feed  the  plants  and  tci 
keep  them  cozy  and  warm  during  the 
Winter." 

The  most  you  can  say  for  this  answer  i~ 
that  it  contains  some  truth.  We  surely  dn 
not  imagine  that  a  four-  to  six-inch  mulch 
of  manure  or  leaves  will  prevent  the  pene- 
tration of  such  freezings  as  is  usual  in  thi^ 
latitude.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mulchiny 
should  not  lie  done  uiitil  after  the  ground 
is  well  frozen.  To  do  so  beforehand  often 
means  the  harboring  of  mice  and  vermin  in 
the_  material  around  the  plant. 

Now.  as  to  feeding  the  plants,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  mulch,  if  it  has 
nianurial  value,  does  do  this  but  not  in 
Winter.  People  don't  do  much  feeding 
W'hile  asleep,  neither  do  plants.  It  is  only 
when  plants  are  most  active  in  growth  thai 
they  assimilate  the  greater  tjuantity  of  food. 
\yiiat  plant  food  there  is  in  the  mulch  is 
cither  held  in  suspension  in  the  moisture  of 
the  soil  or  is  available  humus  to  be  dug  inio 
the  ground  when  Spring  arrives.  So  the 
mulcliing  material  feeds  the  plant 
ultimately. 

The  prime  object  and  purpose  for  mulch- 
ing is  to  conserve  moisture  around  the 
roots  and  to  maintain  a  more  even  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  is 
growing. 


INVENTORY  SALE 
of 

Nursery    Trees    and    Shrubs 

Buy  Now — Save  Money 

Buyers    in    carload    lots    can    buy    to    great    advantage. 
The   cause   is  a    reconstruction   of   our   nursery;  a   clearance  of  cer- 
tain   blocks:    the    planting    of    new    propagations    for    which    more 
ground   is  needed. 

Ask  for  "Clearance  Sheet  '  if  you  can  use  plants  in  quantity. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  call  of  a  salesman,  for  a 
professional  landscape  gardener's  service,  and  for  planting  plans. 
Small  orders  always  appreciated  and  carefully  handled,  but  in 
regular  course  of  business,  and  not  at  "clearance  prices." 
Write  us  about  your  wants  whatever  they  may  be.  Tell  us  size 
of   property   and   how   much   planting   is   already   done. 


THE  PlONEEPs  NURSEKYMEN  OF  AMERICA 

6765  Chew  St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia 


ANDORRA 

Ornamentals  ex- 
clusively, dis- 
tinctive in  quality 
and  variety. 

We  cater  to  the 
most  discriminat- 
ing trade. 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

Over  1000  Acres 

Chestnut   Hill 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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If  a  plant  is  subjected  to  alternate  thaw- 
ing and  freezing  it  lares  worse  than  if  the 
soil  had  remained  frozen  the  whole  Winter 
through.  Take  herbaceous  perennials  as 
an  example,  especially  those  which  are 
surface  rooting  like  the  liardy  Chrysan- 
themum, and  note  what  damage  is  done 
them.      By    reason    of    this    fluctuation    of 


Does  the  Work  of 
Four  Men 

Ihis  Coldwel!  Motor  Lawn  Mower 
and  Roller  (walk  type)  pays  for 
Itself  many  times  in  the  wages  it 
saves.  Does  four  men's  work. 
iieared  to  four  miles  an  hour — 
lasily  operated.  Long  wear. 
Coldwell's  Combination  Motor 
Lawn  Mower  and  Roller  Model  I 
—the  latest  ride  type  machine'. 
Weighs  1100  pounds  on  the  drive 
rollers,  40-inch  cut.  L^seful  on 
parks,  estates  and  country  clubs. 
\yrite  for  complete  catalog  of  the 
Coldwell  line,  including  Gang 
Mowers,  Horse  and  Hand  Lawn 
Mowers. 

Coldwell    Lawn    Mower    Co. 

Largest  Makers  of  HigliGrade 
I.a-,ei,     Mowers    in    the     IVorl ! 

Office  and  Factory 

N  e  w  b  u  r  g  h,     New    York 

Chicago   Office:   62    East    Lahe   St.    Chicago.    III. 

1  ■''  timminiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiinniiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii  ^ 

temperature  they  are  lii;i.:  ,i:.    ..at  of 

the  soil  and  by  exposure  oi  the  roots  to 
the  air  and  sun  are  often  killed.  .V  mulch- 
ing of  light  litter  prevents  this  from  occnr- 
riiig  by  keeping  the  plant  shaded  and  the 
soil  from  thawing  cpiickly. 

Without    doubt    the    most    perfect   mulch 
and  one  that  fulfills  a  two-fold  purpose  is 
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DO  YOU   WANT   THE   NEW    PLANTS? 


BUDDLEIA  HYBRID  A  EVA  DUDLEY  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  has  the  form  and  color  of  B.  MAGNIFICA"  and  the 
sweetness  of  "B.  ASIATIC  A."  Both  the  parents  were  col- 
lected by  Mr.  E.  H.  WILSON. 

W  rite  for  our  1920  catalogue,  offering  many  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  Plants  and  other  recent  introductions. 


R.    &    J.    FARQUHAR     COMPANY 

6  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Nature's  own  "snow."  For  this  reason  the 
Alpines  of  Switzerland  are  beautiful  in  the 
Spring  after  being  so  snugly  covered  with 
a  blanket  of  snow  and.  in  like  manner, 
our  own  hardv  perennials  here  are  much 
better  and  stronger  after  a  Winter  in  which 
the  snow  had  constantly  covered  them  until 
Spring  had  come. 

How  foolishly  mulching  is  sometimes 
done ;  the  material  being  banked  up  around 
the  stem  of  the  plant  instead  of  extending 
as  far  as  the  spread  of  the  roots.  Trees 
of  a  good  size,  when  planted  in  the  Fall,  are 
greatly  helped  by  mounding  the  soil  up 
around  the  stem  in  addition  to  the  usual 
mulch  of  manure.  This  mounding  serves 
to  keep  the  tree  from  swaying  and  also  pre- 
vents deep  freezing. 

All  newly  transplanted  slock,  whetlur 
trees,  shrubs,  evergreens  or  perennials  are 
benetited  by  a  good  liberal  mulch,  using  the 
lightest  material  to  cover  such  of  the  latter 
as  have  esculent  roots  and  stems.— Florists 
Il.ychaii"c. 


RENAMING  GERMAN  IRISES. 

Certain  ill-advised  .\mcricaiis.  endeavor- 
ing to  demonstrate  their  patriotism,  are 
out  with  the  suggestion  that  the  tierman 
irises  should  be  renamed.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  during  the  war  these  same  senti- 
mental patriots  wanted  to  call  german 
measles,  "liberty  measles,"  apparently  un- 
willing that  even  disagreeable  things  should 
bear  German  names.  Overlooking  for  a 
moment,  the  warped  psychology  in  the  case 
of  the  measles,  we  may  point  out  that  the 
reason  certain  irises  are  called  German 
irises  is  because  they  are  derived  from  a 
species  of  Central  Europe  named  Iris 
Gcrmanica.  This  species  was  long  ago 
named  according  to  scientific  usage  which 
does  not  recognize  sentiment  as  an  excuse 
for  changing  names.  We  may  call  the 
flowers  liberty  irises  if  we  choose,  but  the 
species  will  continue  to  be  Iris  Gcrmanica. 
The  popular  appellations  of  plants  may  be 
changed  at  will,  and  doubtless  many  of  the 
decorative  plants  with  German  names  will 
be  re-christened  to  fadlitate  sales  on  this 
side  of  the  world.  It  is  a  foolish  fad,  how- 
ever, to  name  plants  after  nobodies  on 
cither  side  of  the  .\tlantic.     The  great  men 


Honest  Seeds 
That  Help 


Reduce  the 
Cost  of  Living 


Seeds  of  Known  Pedigree 


This  year,  especially,  you  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances  with  doubtful 
seeds.  Purchase  only  seeds  of  known 
pedigree.  "Gregory's  Honest  Seeds" 
are  true  to  type  and  of  highest  ger- 
mination. They  are  all  tested,  and 
quality  is  maintained  regardless  of 
cost. 

We  are  seed  growers  and  experi- 
enced market  gardeners  who  know 
the  necessity  of  hichest-quality 
seeds  by  actual  experience.  We 
can  save  you  money  and  lessen  your 
production    cost,    whether    yo'j    are    a 


large  or  a  small  trrower.  Send  us  a 
list  of  your  requirements  and  we'll 
gladly  quote  our  best  prices.  Write 
"Personal"  on  the  envelope :  Mr. 
Gregory  will  give  it  his  personal  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Home  Gardener :  We  predict 
that  if  you  plant  "Gregory's  Honest 
Seeds"  your  garden  will  be  the  envy 
of  your  neighbors.  That  has  been 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  our 
customers. 

Catalog  sent  free  upon  request. 
Write    today.      Order    early. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 


Established     1856 


Elm  Street, 


Marblehead,  Mass. 


THE  FLOWER   GROWER 

Published    Monthly    for    Amateur    and    Pro- 
fessional  Flower   Growers 
Subscription     price     $1     per     year  —  three 
years     for    $2.       Grow     flowers     and     thus 
help  brighten   the  pathway  and  cheer  the 
hearts    of    many    whose    nerves    are    shat- 
tered by   the   horrors   of   war. 
Mention    the    "Gardeners'    Chronicle"    and 
ask    for    a   sample    copv. 
MADISON    COOPER,    Publisher 
CALCIUM,    N.   Y. 


atul  women  of  the  world  may  well  have 
I)laiits  named  in  their  honor.  InU  in  all  such 
cases  a  single  word  is  sufticient  to  indicate 
the  one  honored.  When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary- to  distinguish  the  one  honored  by  a 
string  of  names  as  Mrs.  John  H.  Smith,  the 
practice  becomes  absurd.  It  would  be  well 
to  frown  on  the  practice  of  giving  German 
1  _i"ics    or    the    names    of    non-Germans    to 


Farr's 
Hardy 
Plant 
Specialties 


A  treatise  on  the  hardy 
garden,  containing  informa- 
tion on  upward  of  500  vari- 
eties of  Peonies  (the  most 
complete  collection  in  ex- 
istence), Lemoine's  new  and 
rare  Deutzias.  Philadelphus 
and  Lilacs,  and  the  Irises  (both  Japanese 
and  German),  of  which  I  have  aJI  the 
newer  introductions  as  well  as  the  old- 
time    favorites. 

An  abridged  edition  will  be  for- 
warded to  garden  lovers  zvho  do 
.not  have  a  coPv  of  the  regular 
Sixth  Fdition.  issued  in  1919. 

BERTRAND      H         FARR 

Wyomissing    Nurseries     Co. 
Ill    Garfield  Ave.,   Wyomissing,   Pa. 


plants  unless  the  ones  for  which  they  are 
named  arc  already  distinguished. — American 

liolanisl. 
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SOIL  VENTILATION 

ll  is  curious  how  the  discov- 
eries of  the  scientitic  agricul- 
turist confirm  the  accepted 
practice  of  the  gardener.  The 
ilhistration  of  this  fact  consists 
in  the  recognition  that  ventila- 
tion, that  is  to  say  aeration,  is 
a  factor  of  first  importance  to 
the  growth  of  field  crops.  The 
■deep  and  thorough  cultivation 
as  practiced  by  gardeners,  the 
constant  stirring  of  the  soil,  the 
incorporation  with  the  soil  of 
gritty  material,  all  serve  among 
other  things  to  supply  plenty 
of  air  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

There  is  evidence  that  this 
abundant  supply  of  air  is  bene- 
ficial in  numerous  ways.  Firstly, 
of  course,  because,  roots,  like 
all  other  parts  of  plants,  re- 
quire oxygen  for  their  growth. 
Secondly,  a  constant  circulation 
of  air  allows  of  the  escape  of 
the  carbon-dioxide  given  otif  by 
the  roots.  It  appears  to  be 
well-established  tliat  an  excess 
of  carbon-dioxide  in  the  soil 
results  in  a  check  to  the  growth 
of  roots.  Indeed,  roots  seem 
to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
injury  from  carbon-dio.xide. 
Thirdly,  it  cannot  be  doubled, 
but  that  a  good  supply  of  air 
favors  the  activity  of  beneficent 
soil  bacteria. 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that 
deep  cultivation  has  other  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  that  of  pro- 
viding "root  ventilation."  It 
increases  the  water-holding  ca- 
pacity of  the  soil,  improves 
drainage,  and  helps  to  liberate 
larger  stores  of  plant  food. 
.Anything,  therefore,  which 
helps  to  induce  ihc  agriculturis' 
to  practice  more  widely  a  sys- 
tem of  deep  tillage  is  bound  to 
be  to  his  benefit  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  world  at  large. 
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It   touches   your    pocketbook 
This  paint  film  test 


Touches  it,  because  it  touches  on 
paint  lastingness,  the  thing  that  most 
of  us  are  the  most  touchy  on,  when 
it  comes  to  paint  and  painting. 

It  happens  that  even  two  coats  of 
paint  form  a  film  of  protection  less 
than  one  one-hundredth  of  an  incli 
thick.  The  necessity  of  that  thin  film 
being  the  best  possible,  presents  itself 
to  you  most  forcefully. 

One  of  the  vital  requirements  of  a 
good  paint  is  that  it  be  water  and 
moisture  proof.  To  prove  that  Lowe's 
High  Standard  Outside  Paint  is  water 
and  moisture  proof,  we  took  a  two 
coat  film  of  it  and  made  this  test. 


Being  flexible  like  a  sheet  of  rubber, 
we  poured  some  granulated  sugar  on 
it;  tied  it  up  and  suspended  it  for 
weeks  and  weeks  in  a  water  filled 
globe.  When  we  took  it  out,  the 
sugar  was  just  as  dry  and  granularly 
free  from  moisture  as  the  day  it  was 
put  in. 

To  this  test  we  could  add  any  num- 
ber of  others,  just  as  conclusive. 

Write  for  a  piece  of  paint  film:  see 
for  yourself.  Send  10c.  for  our  Happy 
Happening  Book,  which  tells  you  just 
the  things  you  want  to  know,  and 
otheis  you  ought  to  know,  about  paint 
and  painting. 


THE    KEYED    LIST 

The  landscape  architect  stands 
at  his  drawing  table  and  pro- 
ceeds to  fill  in  his  i)lan  and  key 
the  planting.  His  mind  is  con- 
centrated upon  producing  a 
picture  for  his  client,  if  he  is 
a  good  plantsman  and  knows 
his  material  well,  from  whence 
it  can  be  procured  at  the  prop- 
er time  and  in  the  right  grades, 
the  materialization  of  his  pic- 
ture will  proceed  apace,  but  too 
often  his  training  has  been 
along  lines  that  has  only  given  liim  a 
casual  acquaintance  witli  p'lants.  he  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  their  habits  or  re- 
quirements, (Upending  on  book  or  catalog 
description,  and  his  elTorts  fall  very  short 
of  his  aim. 

The  keyed  list  may  be  properly  termed 
a  mechanical  effort  lo  produce  landscape 
art.  The  very  nature  of  plants  forbids  that 
it  will  ever  be  a  complete  and  successful 
method.  It  never  can  be  anything  more 
than  a  starting  point,  framework,  or  skele- 
ton of  ihc  [licinre  in  the  mind  of  the  artist, 
and  unless  the  man  who  actually  carries  out 
die  idan  has  iilenary  powers  to  substitute, 
adjust  as  ennditions  may  require  and  is 
thoroughly  interested  and" an  able  gardener. 
— Xatioiial  Nurseryman. 
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ORCHIDS 

W.-    lire    S|i.-.i;ili-ls    in    nnliiiN.      Wr    ('..llr-ft. 

Krnw.     luiport.     export     and     soil     Dreliids     t'X- 

cluslvi'Iy.   ir  you  nro  in  Mip  market   iuv  Orclihls, 

\vi>     stilicit     viiiir     impiH-ii'S     atul     oidr-rs.      Cuta- 

lojriies   an<)    wucinl    lists   on    nppllcniinn. 

LAGER    &    HURRELL 

Srehid   Growers  and   Importert 

Summit.     N.    «J. 


HILL'S     EVERGREENS 

Send    for    Price-list.        Mention    this    magajinr 
D.    HILU    NURSERY    CO. 

Evergreen  SpecialiftB, 

Largest  Growers   in    America 

Box   305 

DUNDEE.    ILL. 

HARRY     BALDWIN 

Manufacturer  of 

Greenhouse     Shading 

Lath    Roller    Blinds 
lUAMAROIMEICK.    N.  Y. 
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Amateurs  in  Growing 
Gladioli 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  Catalog 

for  Choice  Gladioli  is  ready 

for  mailing  now. 


PLEASE  LET  US  HAVE  YOUR  NAME 
AND  ADDKESS 


P.  VOS  ^  SON 


Phone 
548J5 


Gladioli   Specialists 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 


P.  O.  Box 
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Orchids 


If  you  contemplate  buying  semi-established, 
established   or  imported  orcliida,  consult  U8  first. 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species. 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt- 
leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other 
choice  hybrids. 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality 
is  second  to  none. 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot 
hangers,  always  on  hand. 

"~  Send  for  our  price  list. 

G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers 
MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK 
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I                           Hunt's  Golden  Sunrise  | 

I          TOMATO  I 

I          Possesses  the  FINEST  FLAVOR  of  any  Tomato  j 

1          in     cultivation,     being     entirely     FREE     FROM  | 

I         ACID.      The     handsome     GOLDEN     fruits     are  | 

I          medium   in   size,   of   rounded   form   and   are    pro-  | 

I          duced  in  gigantic  clusters.  i 

i          Matures  ten  days  earlier   than  any  other  variety  1 

j          outdoors,   and   is   unexcelled   for   forcing.  1 

j               SEED— PACKETS,    3Sc.;    THREE,    $1.00.  | 

I             William  M.  Hunt  &  Co.  | 

I               148  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  | 

.nliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 
|iiiiiiliiliiiiiiiriiiiiiiliiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I  Competent  Gardeners  \ 

I          The    comforts    and    products    of    a    country  | 

I      home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I      gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  j 

I          Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I      say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

j      We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  j 

I      best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I    PETER    HENDERSON   &   CO.  j 

j                                       Seedsmen  and  Florists  | 

I      35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 

iiiniiiipiiiiiiuiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii ii IS 
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I  OF  INTEREST  TO  COUNTRY  I 

I  ESTATE  OWNERS  | 

I               The    National   Association   of   Gardeners   takes  I 

I  this  opportunity  to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  | 

[  disposal  of  owners  of  country  estates  when  requir-  | 

j  ing  competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  super-  | 

i  intendents,  head  gardeners  or  assistant  gardeners —  | 

I  thoroughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume  | 

j  the  responsibilities  the  positions  call  for — gardeners  i 

I  truly  efficient  in  their  profession.  j 

I               The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  al  the  expense  | 

1  of  the  association  and  makes  no  charge  to  the  em-  | 

I  ployer  it  may  serve  or  to  the  member  it  may  benefit.  j 

I  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  GARDENERS  i 

j                                 M.   C.  Ebel,  Secretary  j 

I  286  Fifth  Ave.                                       New  York  | 

I               This   associalion   is   in   no   sense   a   trade   union  | 

I  organization,  hut  includes  in  its  sustaining  member-  | 

I  ship  owners  of  some  of  the  foremost  country  estates  | 

I  in  America.  1 
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ARE    YOU    TROUBLED    WITH    ROSE^BUGS? 

Maurice  Fuld  announces  the  first  and  exclusive  offering  of 

"MELROSINE" 

A  POSITIVE  REMEDY  AGAINST  THE  ROSE-BUG 
The  discovery  of  a  private  gardener,  Mr.  Hugh  Balfour  Barclay,  Merion,  Pa. 


This  new  insecticide  has 
been  tested  and  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  following  emi- 
nent authorities  on  Rose  Cul- 
ture in  America. 
Theodore  Wirth.  Sup't  of  Parks.  Minneapolis, 

Mint). 
Hep't  of  .\griculture.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Captain   Thomas,    .author  of   Practical   Book 

Outdoor  Ro.ses.  Phila..  Pa. 
E.   J.    Staokpole.   Eilitor  Pittsburg  Telegraph. 
B.  Phillips.  Sup't  E.  T.  Rerry.  Nevqiort.  R.  I. 
William    Kleinheinz.    Sup't    of    P.     .4.     B. 

Widener.   Phila..    Penna. 
John    Dodds.     Sup't    of    .Tohu    Wauaniaker. 

Phila.,  Pa- 
William    N".    Craig,    Sup't   Faulkner    Farms. 

Brookline.    Mass. 
S.    S.    Pennock.   Rosarian.   Phila..   Pa. 
Fred  J.    Michell.    Sr..    of  Henry  F.    Michell 

Co..   Phila..   Pa. 
J.    Otto  ThiloK.   of  Henry  A.    Dreer.    Phila., 

Pa 


"Melrosine"  Avill  positively  kill  the  rose-bug  and 
not  leave  the  least  mark  on  the  flower. 

We  have  testimonials  from  scores  of  private  gar- 
deners, rosarians  and  renow^ned  horticulturists 
all  over  the  United  States.  For  further  particu- 
lars address 


MAUKICE  FULD 

PLANTSMAN— SEEDSMAN 
7  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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FOR  RESULTS  USE  I 

MASTER  brand! 


Sterilized    Sheep    Manure 

Guaranteed   Analysis 

Ammonia  Phosohoric  Acid  Potash 

2.25%  I.5(K'r  1.50% 


Concentrated    Vine    &    Plant 

Manure 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

Ammonia  Phosphcric  Acid  Potash 

s.oc ;  2.(i(rv  i.oc^c 


Precipitate    Phcsphatic    Manure 
Available    Phosphoric    Acid    26% 

NATURE'S  MASTER  SOIL 
BUILDERS 

Master  Brand  Manures  are  thoroughly  sterilized  in 
Rotary  Direct  Heat  Driers.  Absolutely  free  from  all 
Live  Weed  Seeds  and  Fungus  diseases.  Does  not  con- 
tain 15  to  30%  excess  moisture  as  is  found  in  all  air- 
dried  manures.  Will  not  rot  out  the  Bags  when  placed 
in  dry  storage.  Are  adaptable  for  the  feedin.g  of  a 
greater  variety  of  crops  than  any  other  type  of  fer- 
tilizers. 

Full  informntion   and  prices   furnished  on  application. 

The   Proto-Feed  and   Guano  Co. 


4121  S.  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO 
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THE  GREENHOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 


WT'HETHER  large  or  small — a  greenhouse  adds 
to  anj'  grounds  an  atmosphere  of  distinction. 
To  insure  this  to  the  fullest  degree  the  structure 
.must  be  "right"  in  every  detail  as  in  every  essen- 
tial.    Built  on  such  a  standard 

Foley  Greenhouses 

Todaj'  lead  in  reputation  for  true  worth.  Scien- 
tifically planned — carefully  made  and  skillfully 
erected — they  give  owners  and  gardeners  the 
.greatest  measure  of  satisfaction.  When  ready  to 
talk  greenhouse  building,  let  us  prove  to  you  that 
a  "Folej'  Greenhouse"  is  "better-built." 

Tlic   Foley   Greenhouse    Manufacturing   Co. 

Designers — Builders — Heating    Engineers 

19t  North  Stale  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


ts'z/yyyy/'/V/WV/wy/yyyyyyy/^^^ 
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This  Features  A  U-Bar  Feature 


1 


8 
I 


Riding  through  a  Chi- 
cago suburb  last  week, 
passed  a  greenhouse 
running  east  and  west 
with  the  workroom  on 
the  east  end.  Of  course, 
it  seriously  shaded  the 
end  benches. 

One  of  the  first  things 
we  did  in  making  the 
first  U-Bar  houses  was 
to  join  the  house  and 
workroom  with  a  con- 
necting passage  like  this 
one. 


This  feature  promptly 
became  a  U-Bar  feat- 
ure. So  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  every  time 
you  see  this  feature,  no 
matter  what  the  house, 
or  who  built  it,  you  at 
once  think  of  the  U- 
Bar. 

It's  just  because  of 
the  many  distinctive  U- 
Bar  features  that  the 
U-Bar  house  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  other 
houses.  In  these  dif- 
ferences also  lie  its 
superiority. 


U-BAR    GREENHOUSES 


gi„ mill ,111,1,11, „„ I I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiui iiiimiraiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii ™I|™||];|J;]||™™™™™1™™™™|™1™^ 


The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  PIJIMP     is  a   concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in   water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
Al    n.ll>I-'     ji^g  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN-^*  ^ 

reme- 
dy against  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most  effective. 


FUNGINE 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect  pests. 

lildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 
V  r."  IVI  !  I\  r.. For   worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON,  N.  J. 
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Protect  Your  Flowers,  Vegetables 
Shrubs  and  Fruit  Trees 

With  tlie 

NIAGARA    HAND   DUST   GUN 

and 

NIAGARA    "  All-In-One-Dust-Mixture  " 


No.  2  Sprayer 

Strong      and       indestructible 
matle   of   heavy   tin. 
Delivers    a    large    volume    of 
mist    spray    in    any    direction 
desired. 


No.   1   Atomizer 
Continuous    Sprayer. 
Three  times  faster  and  lots 
easier    to    work  —  furnished 
with       two       interchangeable 
brass    nozzles. 


Dusting  kills  insects,  pests,  and  controls  fungus  diseases  without  the 
sloppy,  mussey  bother  of  mixing  various  chemicals  with  water  and 
making   various   solutions   for   different   pests. 

Niagara  *'All-in-One-Mixture"  is  a  clean  flour-like  dust  which  contains 
fungicide  poison,  and  contact  insecticide  in  combination.  So  a  single 
application  fights  all  classes  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases. 

The  dust  is  placed  in  the  hopper  at  the  end  of  the  Niagara  Dust  Gun  and 
by  short  easy  strokes  of  the  piston  blow  in  a  thin  cloud  over  the  plant. 
There  is  no  chance  of  soiling  or  spoiling  the  clothes  and  the  entire  outfit 
is  so  light  and  easy  to  operate  that  any  woman  or  child  can  rid  the 
garden  or  greenhouse  of  plant  lice,  green  worms,  potato  bugs,  mildew, 
etc.,   etc. 

Niagara  Hand  Dust  Gun — One  Pound  of  Niagara  "All-in-One-Mixture" 
and  the  Niagara  Garden  Guide  are  all  packed  in  a  single  attractive  carton 
for    sale    by    dealers   everywhere. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU  WRITE  US. 

We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  hand  sprayers  and  atomizers 
of  the  highest  quality. 


Niagara       Compressed      Air 
Sprayer    Has    No    Equal 

Easier     to     operate.       More 

Powerful       Brass       Pump. 

b  1  e  Galvanized 

eel  Tank.      New 

e  s  i  g  n    Nozzle, 

Hose    cock    to 

regulate      finc- 

n  e  s  s     of 

spray. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO. 

16  Main  Street,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers    of    Power    and    Hand    Dusting    Machinery    for 

Orchard,    Vineyard    and    Field.      Special    Dust    Mixtures.       All 

kinds   of  spray   materials  and  sulphur. 


To  Dealers: 


If     you      have      not      already 
investigated,    write    at    once. 


The  Tribute  of  William  Carter 
to  Davey  Tree  Surgery 

New  London,  Conn. 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Comijany,  Inc.,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Regarding  work  done  this  spring  at  Mr.  Edward  H.  Bindley's  estate, 
■"Quinnepeag,"  New  London,  would  say  that  trees  were  neglected  for  thirty  years 
and  in  extremely  bad  condition.  The  Davey  operatives  under  your  foreman  did 
splendid  work.  The  filled  cavities  are  healing  beautifully  and  the  whole  operation  is 
a  great  credit  to  your  methods  and  men. 

Your  foreman  and  his  young  men  made  a  fine  impression  by  their  very  gentlemanly 
conduct,  strict  attention  to  business  and  general  efficiency.  Mr.  Bindley  is  im- 
mensely pleased  with  the  operation  and  I  gladly  testify  to  the  excellence  of  your 
service.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  men  return  next  spring  when  Mr.  Bindley 
wishes  all  the  trees  properly  cared  for. 

Very  trulv  yours, 

'WILLIAM    CARTER,   Superintendent. 

The  saving  of  priceless  trees  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  on  every  estate. 
Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  maximum  expectations  of  those  who 
love  and  value  trees.  A  careful  examination  of  your  trees  will  be  made  by 
appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  302  Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch    Offices    with    telephone    connections:    New    York    City,    225    Fifth    Ave:    Chicago. 
Westminster    BIdg.,    Philadelphia,    Land    Title    Bldg.,    and    Boston.     Write    nearest    office. 

renniiiient  rppresentatlves  available  in  districts  surrounding  Boston.  Spi'insfipld,  Lenox,  Newport.  Hart- 
ford, Stamford,  Albany,  PougbkeL'psie.  White  Plains.  Jamaica,  Moatclair,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Ilarrisburc.  Itnltimnrt-.  M*ashin::t<>ii.  Riebmond,  Buffalo.  Toronto.  T'ittsburi^b,  Cleveland.  Detroit. 
I'bieau'i.    Milwaukee.      Canadian    address.    -T,'2    Langauchitere    West,    .Montreal, 


"The  filled  cavities  are  healing 
beautifully,"  writes  Mr.  Carter. 
Note  how  the  concrete  has  been 
placed  in  the  canity,  section  by 
section,  to  allow  for  sxvayinz 
and    prevent    cracking. 


John   Davey. 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


DAVEY    TREE    SURGEONS 

Every  real  Davey  Tree  Sicrgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themselvts. 
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Charming,  isn't  it!     Of  course  you  could  swing  the  greenhouse  around  and  join  it  directly   to  the 

garage  doing  away  with  the  connecting  house  and  the  entire  gahle  end  of  the  greenhouse.     That's 

for   you   to    say.     Mr.   W.    S.   Duling,   of   Mt.    Airy,    Pa.,   owns   this   one. 


t,m^ 


-HERE^S  AN  IDEA- 
BUILD  A  GREENHOUSE 
TO  YOUR  GARAGE 


If 


'H 
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Here  is  your  answer  to  that  longing  you  have 
long  liad  for  a  jolly  little  glass  garden  of 
your   own. 

A  garden  under  glass,  where  you  could  not 
alone  have  that  rare  pleasure  in  sort  of 
fooling  Dame  Nature  by  growing  things  re- 
gardless of  the  seasons.  But  a  garden  that 
is    right    down    practical. 

An  inside  garden,  that  among  other  things, 
will  help  your  outside  garden  to  be  weeks 
earlier   and   lots  better. 

A  garden  where  you  can  bring  part  of  your 
outside  garden  in,  when  Jack  Frost  comes 
prowling    around. 

A  garden  that  can  be  attached  right  to  an 
existing  garage;  or  built  along  with  one 
you    may   be  planning. 

Done  cither  way,  the  one  boiler  can  heat 
them    both,   at    a   saving   for  both. 

The  one  of  Mr.  Duling's  above,  shows  how 
it  can  be  joined  to  the  garage  by  a  little 
connecting  house. 


Just  how  it  shall  be,  however,  depends  on 
your  garage,  your  ground  space,  and  you. 

By  you,  we  mean  what  you  particularly  want 
to  do  with  your  greenhouse;  and  how  much 
you  want  to  invest  in  it,  with  an  assurance 
that  it  will  yield  you  perpetual  dividends  in 
joy  and  satisfaction.  Yes,  and  in  real 
money,    besides. 


All  of  which  can  be  decided  after  we  heat 
from  you.  Send  along  a  photo  of  your  pres- 
ent garage;  or  a  blue  print  or  sketch,  if  it's 
to  be  a  new  one. 


And    don't    forget    to    give    its    size, 
amount  of  ground   space  around   it. 


and    the 


Oh,  yes,  and  another  thing;  remember  that 
we  will  if  you  prefer,  do  all  the  greenhouse 
work,  which  means  not  only  furnish  materials 
cut  and  fitted  ready  for  quick  erection;  but 
do  everything,  from  turning  the  first  shovel 
of  dirt;  to  turning  on  the  heat,  all  ready  for 
your   flower    friends. 


B 
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Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


IRVINGTON 
New  York 
BOSTON 
Little  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  St.  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
2063  E.  4th  St. 


Eastern  Factory 
Irvington.  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Land  Title  Bldg. 

TORONTO 

Royal  Bank  Bldg. 
Western  Factory 
Des  Plaines.  111. 


,r 


iU-.:- 


■^ZA 


CHICAGO 

Continental  Bank  Bldg. 

MONTREAL 
Trans portatior  Bldg. 
Canadian  Factory 
St.  Catharines.  Ont. 


mM 


V^e^ 


V  Manda  Cq^jj 


'/><? 


NEW  CKOTON 


^j- 


Marine  Manda 

Beautiful  and  distiuct  Crotijii  of  the  acul)jefolia  type  having  3  lobes  instead 
of  oval  leaf  as  in  the  acubasfolia.  We  are  booking  orders  for  this  grand 
novelty.    Spring  1921  delivery  at  the  following  prices: 

3  in.,  $2.50  each ;  4  in.,  $3.50 ;  6  in.,  $5.00.       Orders  filled  in  rotation. 


Orchids 

Special    Offer    to    Beginners 
In   order   to   introduce   our   stock    of   or- 
chids, we  offer  this  month  only  12  plants 
in   12  various  selections,  $50.00. 

Palms 

We  have  fine  stock  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  such  as  Kentias.  Areca,  Lata- 
nia.  Phoenix  and  Cocos  in  2J^  to  12  inch 
tubs  in  single  and  combination  plants. 

Ferns 

All  tlie  leading  Nepbrolepis  in  all  sizes, 
including  the  new  "Victory"  and  Macawii. 
Fine  assortments  for  fern  dishes  in  2^, 
3,  4  inch  pots. 


Asparagus 

Splendid  lot  of  well  grown  stock  in  2^, 
3,  4  inch  pots.  Plumosus,  Sprengerii 
Elegantus. 


We  can  supply  all  the  leading  novelties, 
also  the  standard  kinds  in  dormant  or  3 
or  4  inch  pots. 


Lily  of  the  Valley 

Best  Berlin  Pips 

Lilium  Giganteum 

Cold  Storage 


Let    Us    Bid    On    Your    Wants'' 


ORCHID  EXPERTS 
Plant  s— B  u  1  b  s— S  u  n  d  r  i  e  s 

West  Orange      -      -      -      New  Jersey 


Williain  J.   Manda 
Vice-Pres. 


Joseph   Manda 
Prcs.    &    Treas. 


Edward   A.    Manda 
S^cr'y. 
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Stumpp  &  Walter  Co.'s  Catalog 

Our  1 920  Spring  Catalog  will  be  mailed  to 
you  on  request,  if  you  have  not  already 
received  a  copy. 

Many  New  and  Exhibition  varieties  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds  are  offered.  Farm  and 
Grass  Seeds  are  also  a  feature.  Cannas,  Dahlias, 
and  Gladioli— the  best  varieties  to  date. 


30-32  Barcla}?  St. 
N  ev;?      York 
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King  of  Raspberries 

(Elverbearing) 


Raspberries  from  June  to  November!  From  your 
own  garden  to  your  own  table!  La  France  Ever- 
bearing Raspberry  is  Scheepers' 
to    the   world    of   horticulture. 


latest  introduction 
Immense  clusters! 
Giant  berries — twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  va- 
rieties !  Firm,  luscious  fruit ;  deep  colored, 
wonderfully  rich-flavored!      And  few  seeds! 

Tested    and   Proved   for   Three 

Years — Continuous  Crop — 

Easily  Propagated 

La  France  Everbearing  is  a  remarkable  plant. 
Its  hardiness  and  habits — its  prolific  bearing  qual- 
ities, and  its  ease  of  propagation — make  it  a  horti- 
cultural phenomenon. 

Planted  early  in  the  spring,  it  loses  no  time  getting 
started.  Begins  bearing  as  early  as  the  first  week 
of  July  (the  first  season!)  and  "never  lets  up"- — - 
keeps  right  on  with  break  after  break,  cluster- 
laden  shoots,  until  all  vegetation  is  completely 
frost-checked  for  the  season.  Even  then  its  remark- 
able nature  continues  in  evidence :  La  France  has 
demonstrated  its  hardiness  by  surviving  tempera- 
tures as  low  as   30"    below  zero. 

La  France  Everbearing  Raspberry  propagates  freely  and 
v(ry  rapidly.  A  dozen  plants  will  produce  a  good- sized 
blurry  patch  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
Its  rapid  growth,  its  hardihood  to  withstand  extreme  cold, 
its  immunity  from  fungus  and  insect  diseases,  its  remark- 
able all-season  production  of  fruit,  make  La  France  Ever- 
bearing by  all  odds  the  raspberry  for  home  gardener, 
fruit    grower    or    farmer. 

Now*s  the  Time  to   Order. 

Supply  is  Very  Limited. 

Plant  La  France  early  this  spring  and  have  berries  the 
first  days  of  July.  But  order  now.  Six  plants  for  $10.50. 
Twelve   plants    for  $20.     One    hundred   plants   for  $150. 

JOHN  SCHEEPERS,  Inc. 

2  Stone  St.,   New  York  City 

Nurseries— Sniiiid    lli'ucli.    Conn.;    lirookviUe,    N.    Y. 

Write  for  booklet  on  "La  France  Everbearing  Raspberry." 
Includes  additional  expressions  from  noled  horliculturists, 
etc. 

La  FRANCE  FIRST-CLASS  AWARDS 
Massachusetts    Horticultural    Soc.— New    York    Florists'    Qub— ♦Horticultural 
Soc.  of  New  York— "Morris  County  Horticultural  Soc— 'Tarrytown  Horticul- 
tural   Soc.— The    American    Institute,    New    York— Nassau    County    Horticul- 
tural   Soc— Fairfield    and    Westchester    HortjcuUural    Soc. 
•And    Silver  IM.-dnl       \U  ' 


other  Show  and   Fair  awards   wherever   exhibited. 


What  a  few 

La  France 

growers  say: 

T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Pres. 
Horn   Soc.    of    N.    Y.— 

'  'Far  superior  to  any 
other  raspberry.  Very 
prolific.  Largi"  c!a=!- 
st>.TS.  Lu3i"ioi:s  berries. 
A  remarkable  plant. 
Should  be  grown  tiy 
every  garden  owner, 
fruit  grower.  farmer, 
nurseryman." 

F.  A.  Bartlett.  Tree 
Specialist,  Stamford, 
Conn.  —  "TlK*  fimst 
acfiuisition  in  years. 
Winter  of  1917-18 
killed  all  my  varieties 
except    La    France." 

Wm.  Ziegler.  Great 
Island,  Conn.  - — 
Fraiiee  S-ft.  canes 
loadi'd  with  targe  clus- 
ters. Shall  discard 
all  other  varieties  and 
grow    only    La    France." 

J.  B.  Cobb,  Stamford. 
Conn.  —  "Produces 
large  crop  for  almast 
four  months.  Consider 
La  France  King  of 
Raspberries." 
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I  OUR    NEW    CATALOG  | 

I  '         Showing    Eight    of   our    Varieties  of  | 

I  Gladioli  with  Natural  Colored  Plates  | 

I  is  just  out  and  if  you  arc  not  on  our  mailing   list  already,  write  for  it  at  once — it  is  free  upon  J 

1  request.     Anyone  who  is  a  lover  of  flowers  should  not  fail  to  have  a  copy  of  it;  it's  a  little  1 

m  book  worth  having  in  one's  library,  containing  instructions  how  to  plant   and  care   for  Gladioli  g 

I  as  well  as   for  Petunias.  1 

1  Our  Gladioli  are  of  a  finer  quality  than  ever  before  and  our  many  varieties  surpass  any  in  exist-  f 

1  ence.  The  Thomas  T.  Kent,  Anna  Eberius,  Jack  London,  Mrs.  John  Walsh  and  | 

I  others  which  you  will  find  in  our  catalog  speak  for  themselves  without  the  hundreds  of  testimo-  J 

1  nials  that  have  been  pouring  in  upon  us  continuously.  1 

I  Diener's  Ruffled  Monster  Petunias  | 

1  have  created  a  sensation  wherever  grown  or  exhibited.      As    they    are    continually    flowering    all  1 

1  Summer  there  is  hardly  anything  giving  flower-lovers  more  satisfaction.     Seed  comes  in  separate  1 

1  colors — red,   pink,   white,   purple,   flesh-pink   frilled,  v  hite  frilled,  variegated  and  mixed  colors.  § 

I  Price  per  package,  50c.  1 

I  RICHARD  DIENER  CO.,  luc.        Keutfield,  Marin  Co.,  Cal.  | 

iiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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Here's  Your  Chance  to  Prove  What  They'll  Do 


Maybe   you've    been    trying   to    get    the    folks   to    try    Sutton's 
Seeds- 

Maybe    thry'vs    sort    of    put    it    off,    because    thev    never    used 
tliem  before. 

Here    are    four   collections    carried    in    stock    by    our    American 
Agents. 

Su   you   can   get  them    at   once. 

They   include   many  of  our  best  and  newest  varieties,   a   rare 

treat  for  garden  lovers. 

Tlie    collections    are: 

Flower      Seed      Collection — A — 40  varieties,  prepaid $5 


-25   varieties,   prepaid. 
-34 


Flower      Seed      Collectiun^ — ^B- 

V'egetable  Seed  Collection — C — 44  "  "        $5 

Vegetable  Seed  Collection — D — 34  "  "        $3 

Why    not   arrange    to    order   one    of    each    of   the    flower    and 

vegetable  sets,  just  to  test  them  out? 

The  Sutton  Catalog  sent  free  with  each  collection. 

Ot.ierwise   it's   35    cents,    which    is    returned    with   a    $5    order. 

To  you    who  are  gardeners,   we  will   send  it   free  if  you  will 

enclose    your   employer's    letter   head. 

Our  Booklet  "SEEDS"  is  full  of  seed  facts  you  should  know. 

It's  free  for  the  asking. 


H.    P.   WINTER  A  CO. 

66-C    Wall    St.,    New    York 


fijUCTt/fCfi 


GltO 


Seed  Growers  and  Merchants 
Reading,  England 


8-4 


THE    S.    T.    BLAKE    CO. 
431-C     Sacramento     St., 
San    Francisco,    Calif. 


I 
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I   BURNETT    BROS.  ""^M^Ek^   I 


A  Few 

of  Our 

Many 

Specialties 

for 

1920 


s       Burnett 

■lllllllllilllllll 


l)i>(()v<T\"    Miisk    Melon.      I'kl.   2'u-. 
5  pkls.  $1.00 

II 


•Westchester   Pryde"  Tomato.     Pkt.  25c.,  5   pkts.   Sl.OO.     A   Handsome  Table  Variety 

-s Niiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I I I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


I         "Burnett's  Prize  Winners" 

I  BEANS 

1  Sutton's  Masterpiece,  Pt.  .«1.25,  Qt.  $2.00 

j  BRUSSEL  SPROUTS 

I  Burnett's  Supreme,  Pkt.  15c,  Oz.  50c 

I  CARROT 

I  Improved  Long  Red  Surrey.  Pkt.  15c.  Oz.  50c 

I  CAULIFLOWER 

I  Snowball.  "Burnett  Selected  Strain"' 

I  Pkt.  25c.  14  Oz.  .S2.00,  Oz.  .S6.00 

I  LEEK 

I  Waverley  Market,  Pkt.  20c,  Oz.  75c 

I  ONION 

I  Ailsa  Craig   (Selected  Stock) 

I  Pkt.  25c,  Oz.  $1.00 

I  NEW  PARSLEY 

I  Burnett's   Emerald    Isle 

I  Pkt.  10c,  Oz.  30c,  '/4   lb.  $1.00 

I  PARSNIP 

Hollow  Crown  Improved,  Pkt.  5c,  Oz.  20c,  14  lb.  60c 

I  PEAS 

j  Alderman,  Pt.  60c,  Qt.  $1.00 

iiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^  I 

Sec  (iiir  Mi'M    llhislrntvil  Sprin/i  <.'(i/(i/<)gi(t>  notv  ready — mailed  free. 

BURNETT   BROS.,    Seedsmen 

The    House    Famous  for  L^wn   Grass   Seed 
92   Chambers  St.     Between  Broadway  and  Church  St.    NEW    YORK 

illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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will  be  mailed  to  all  of  our  cus- 
tomers without  their  asking  for 
it,  but  we  want  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  gardening  to  have  a 
copy  and  will  mail  it  free  to 
those  who  mention  this  publica- 
tion when  writing. 

DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1920 
contains  224  pages,  six  color  plates  featuring 
Choice  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  also  hun- 
dreds of  photo-engravings,  together  with 
cultural  notes  written  by  experts,  making  it 
a  dependable  guide  on  all  matters  relating  to 
Vegetable  and  Flower  growing. 

Write  today  and  we  will  gladly  send 
a  copy  when  it  is  ready. 


^'Iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiamiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimilliiiiiiiiililiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiii^^ 

I  1  THE  STORE  OF  |  | 

1 1  Complete  \  | 

1 1  Garden  Service  1 1 

j  I  Since   1877   we   have   served   buyers   of  |  | 

I  I  discrimination  with  the  choicest  products  |  | 

i  I  our    hne    affords.      Service    and    quality  |  j 

I  I  have     been     the    keynotes,     rather    than  !  | 

I  I  price.     You  will  again  find  this  the  pre-  |  j 

j  I  dominating  factor  in  the  Spring  issue  of  |  | 

I  I  Beckert's   Guide   to  |  | 

I  I  Better  Gardens  I  I 


Like  former  issues,  it  oflers  the 
choicest  products  of  America,  Europe 
and  Asia,  in  seasonable  Seeds,  Bulbs  and 
Miscellaneous  Garden  Requisites.  You 
will  find  our  prices  modest,  our  assort- 
ments comprehensive,  our  service  beyond 
reproach.  Try  us  on  the  basis  of  fair 
prices  for  quality  goods  and  top-notch 
service.  Your  copy  of  our  latest  catalog 
is  awaiting  your  call. 


Pa. 


Pittsburgh 


-iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  iiiiiiiiiiii.?- 
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Beckert's  Seed    Store 
|S  101  and  103  Federal  St., 


rr 


33 


Nest  Month  You'll  Be  Busier— Better  Look  Into  It  Now 


•<ls 


iianurc   and   fertilizer. 


Irrigation    is   just   as   essentia!   tu   assured   garden    success   as   gond 

or   proper   spraying. 

Your  garden  cannot  possibly  succeed  without  plenty  of  water. 

You   know    that   next   July    and    August,    your    employer    will    be    looking    for    results,    not    excuses. 

So  put  it  up  to   him,  now,  to  provide   for   rain   when   yoit   need   it. 

Skinner  irrigation  works  anywhere;  automatically  waters  any  size  garden,  on   level  or  grade. 

Costs  less  than  hose. 

Send  for  our  new  Book  on   Irrigation   for  the   Home  (^rounds. 


Ihe  bkinnpr  Irri^dHon  Co. 


229  Water  Street, 
t    1 


^imiitiiimiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiilii iiiiilliiiiii iiiiiiiDiiiiiin iniinmmmmni 


SKINNER 

CJystem 

OF'       I  RR  I  OAT 


Troy,  Ohio 

z — n 
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BOBBINK    &    ATKINS 


^^o['ts,^ 

i^rsep  SGref^S^ 

ASK 

VISIT 
NURSERY 

W^tt^ 

FOR 
CATALOG 

ajlllllllllllllli' 


You  will  need  tubs  this  Spring — Buy  Good  Ones — 
Real  Heart  Cypress 

Order  Them  Now 

While  we  have  time  to  make  them  at  once 
RUTHERFORD  NEW   JERSEY 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliniliiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilH^^^^^^^^  ™m nniiiiiiniiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iii!iiiii[iiii!iiiiiiiin[ii!inii i 
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The  Erskine  Park  Everbearing  Red  Raspberry 


"Till'   l)<'sscrt   lirrrv  of  the    \atii>it" 


was  (liscoverc'd  on  llie  Westmghouse  Estate  (Er- 
skine Park.)  at  Lee,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Edward  Norman. 
This  magnificent  estate  is  in  the  midst  of  the  beau- 
tiful Berkshire  Hills,  with  a  temperature  in  winter 
of  30  or  40  degrees  below  zero,  so  that  the  hardi- 
ness of  this  berry  is  unquestioned.  The  estate  is 
surrounded  by  the  summer  homes  of  many  wealthy 
people,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  neighbor 
gardeners  and  not  without  a  deal  of  personal  satis- 
faction, Mr.  Norman  furnished  large,  luscious  rasp- 
berries throughout  the  fall  for  various  dinner 
parties. 

These  berries  are  commented  on  by  all  who  have 
seen  and  tasted  them  as  the  most  delicious  and  best 
raspberry  they  ever  have  eaten.  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  as  follows: 

"III    tlic-   season   of   tOlO   Mr.    Genrnc   M.   Dnrrow.   of   tlu' 

i  nitpd    States    Depai'ttnent    of    ,\f:i-ii-nUnrp.    was    travollii?: 

I  loiLl    tile   .\tlantie    to   tile   Paeifie.    visitiiiL:   fniit   growers   to 

ititain   information  on  berries  for  linlletins  pulilislied   by   the 

ilepartllient    of    .Vijrielllture.       Mr.     Harrow    llafl    visited    this 

■  ■.ifate   liefore.    and    was   mo.st   favoralily   impressed   that  this 

herry  was  far  aliead  of  the  St.  Re^is  and  Ranere.  and  when 

it    became    linown    it    would    replace   tiiese    varieties.      Tlie 

plant  is  by  far  Uio  sti-ongest  growing  raspberry  I  have  ever 

seen.      It   branehes  lilte  a   tree,    and    it   also  has   the   largest 

and  most  roots  of  any  variety  ivitli  which  I  am  acquainted. 

It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  the  la-rries  are  very  large." 

Conceive  tlie  joy  and  satisfaction  of   having  such  berries  on 

your    tabic    all    through    the    Autumn,    a    source    of    wonder    to 

your   neighbors,   that   vou   can    pick   tlic    finest    raspberries  until 

the  snow  flics.     On   November  20th  we  cut  a  large  branch  of 

the    Erskine    Park    with    blossoms,    green   berries  and    r!l>c   fruit 


FOR  SPRING  PLAIMING— Strong  Field  Grown  Bearing  Plants,  $3  per  6;  $5  per  dozen;  $30  per  hundred 

Send  for  our  Froe  illiislrati'd  Catalogue  which  describes 
the    "fr  ORLD'S  BEST"  trees  and  jilants  for  your  liurdrn. 

GLEN  BROTHERS,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery,  1923  Main  St.,Rochester,N.Y. 
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MICHELL'S 
GRASS 
' SEEDS 


will  produce  a  thick, 
velvety  lawn  in  from 
four  to  six  weeks  from 
sowing. 

No  better  quality  seeds,  nor  more  perfectly 
blended  varieties  than  those  used  in  MICHELL'S 
GRASS  SEED  MIXTURES  can  be  had,  because 
our  contract  arrangements  with  Foreign  and  Ameri- 
can growers  enable  us  to  make  purchases  that  are 
absolutely  right  as  to  variety,  quality  and  price. 

OUR  1920  CATALOG 

is  a  safe  guide  to  the  best  mixture  for  every  purpose 
— shaded  lawns,  terraces,  seashore  properties,  golf 
courses,  public  parks,  pastures,  etc.,  as  well  as  inter- 
esting facts  concerning  the  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Garden. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  A  COPY 


MICHELL'S  SEED  HOUSE 

514  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA.  PA. 


M     H  U    U     W    H  IWHII H    IH  H        H 
"UK  HI 


Hardy    Everblooming 

KOSES 

We  have  on  hand  over  75  varieties  of  the  very 
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AN  APOLOGY  TO  MR.  J.  OTTO  THILOW 

Business  has  to  be  founded  on  truth,  if  it  is  to  ,<ui-\  ive.  It  is  for  the  love  of 
truth    the   forthconiini;   explanation    is   suhmitted. 

In  oonsiderinj;  the  purchase  of  "Melrosine,"  the  new  Rosebug  insecticide 
from  Mr.  Hugh  B.  Barclay,  a  private  gardener  of  Merion,  Pa.,  the  testimony 
of  those  who  tried  it  previously  and  had  approved  its  merit  by  both  word 
and  letter  was  of  utmost  importance  to  decide  upon  its  real  value,  and  to  present 
the  merits  of  this  article  in  a  verified  fashion  to  the  public  during  the  year  of 
introduction.  Mr.  Barclay  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman,  whose  word 
has  never  been   questioned  by   those   who  know  him. 

Among  the  names  as  referred  to  above  was  that  of  Mr.  J.  Otto  Thilow 
of  the  Henry  A.  Dreer  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  Upon  seeing  his  name  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  offer  of  "^DilLROSINE,"  Mr.  Thilow  protested  against 
this,  claiming  that  he  never  tried  "MELROSINE."  nor  has  given  any  testimony 
as  to  its  merits. 

As  Mr.  TTiilow  enjoys  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  Horticulturist  and  a 
gentleman,  whom  I  respect  equally  well  as  to  veracity,  I  feel  that  my  sense  of 
courtesy  dictates  to  me  to  let  the  inexperience  of  youth  bow  to  the  reverence 
of  age  and  to  offer  to  Mr.  Thilow  this  public  apology  for  whatever  I  have 
committed  in  the  premises,  which  hurt  his  feelings  or  injured  his  interests. 

MAURICE  FULD. 


In  fairness  and  justice  to  Maurice  Fuld  and  myself  I  am  compelled  to  state 
here  publicly  that  Mr.  Fuld  is  absolutely  blameless  in  the  use  of  Mr.  Thilow'e 
name  as  an  endorser  of  "'MELROSINE,"  having  acted  upon  the  statements  of 
facts  as  given  to  him  by  me  and  if  any  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  anyone  I  am 
willing  to  accept  that  blame  and  responsibility.  But  in  order  to  be  judged 
impartially  and  fairly  by  the  gardening  fraternity,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  present 
herewith  an  explanation  of  my  action. 

Mr.  Thilow  acknowledges  having  received  a  sample  of  the  insecticide  for 
test  in  May,  1918,  but  claims  he  has  not  teeted  it  or  given  any  approval  of  it. 

My  memory  which  has  always  served  me  in  the  past,  tells  me  that  at  a 
certain  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Florist  Club  held  on  the  Roof  Garden  of 
the  Hotel  Adelphi  in  the  Spring  of  1919,  Mr.  Thilow  approached  me  with  the 
request  that  I  prepare  an  article  on  some  subject  for  a  future  meeting  of  the 
club.  My  reply  was  that  I  feared  1  could  not  write  anything  of  interest  to 
Florists  unless  it  were  something  about  my  Rosebug  Insecticide  and  then  re- 
quested of  him,  how  his  tests  of  the  remedy  proved.  He  replied,  "Oh,  it's  all 
right:  it's  all  right." 

The  word  of  a  gentleman  once  uttered  I  never  question  and  1  helievc<l  tliat 
this  statement  of  Mr.  Tliilow">  justified  me  in  adding  his  name  to  the  list  of 
other  endorsers  from  some  of  whom  I  also  have  only  their  spoken  word. 

I  desire  to  here  pid)Ii<ly  apcdogize  for  using  Mr.  Thilow's  name  without  first 
consulting  him  and  securing  his  permission. 

HUGH  B.  BARCLAY. 

We  Still  Have  Many  Testimonials  W^hich  Cannot  Be  Repudiated 
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The  Inviolability  of  Our  Advertising  Columns 


SINCE  the  GARDENERS"  CHRONICLE  has  come  under  control  of  it^-  present  ownership  it  has  been  its 
policy  not  to  knowingly  accept  any  advertisements  containing  misrepresentations  or  that  make  of- 
fers which   the   advertiser   cannot   live  up   to. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  an  advertisement  was  published  which 
bore  the  names  of  a  nmnber  of  men  widely  known  in  the  field  of  horticulture  as  endorsers  of  a  certain 
product.  Before  the  advertisement  was  accepted  the  advertiser  was  consulted  as  to  whether  he  possessed 
written  testimonials  of  the  parties  and  he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  After  the  advertisement  appeared  the 
publishers    received    the    following    communication: 

"In  an  advertif^ement  in  the  February  edition  of  the  GARI)Ei\ERS'  CHRONICLE,  under  tlie 
head  of  Mehosine.  I  notice  my  name  is  published  among  the  list  of  testimonials.  I  beg  to  fay 
that  I  never  subscribed  to  this,  never  tried  Melrosine,  and  never  gave  sanction  as  an  endorser  of 
its  merits.    J.  Otto  Thilow." 

The  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  on  receipt  of  this  conimunicalion  called  on  the  advertiser  to  correct 
the  statement  in  his  advertisement  and  directs  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  this  correction  and  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Fuld's  apology  to  Mr.  J.  Otto  Thilow  appearing  elsewhere  in  the  advertising  columns  of  this 
issue,  as  it  feels  obligated  to  inform  its  subscribers  of  and  protect  them  against  any  misrepresentations  it 
may   uncover   in    its   columns. 

The  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  warns  those  concerns  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
created  by  the  growing  interest  in  gardening  in  this  country,  are  invading  the  field  of  horticulture  and 
conducting  business  on  the  theory  that  there  is  a  new  dupe  born  every  minute  that  they  evade  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE,  for  any  imposition  against  its  readers  will  be 
promptly  and  fearlessly   exposed. 

The  Chronicle  Press.  Inc. 
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No.  3    ■ 


Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 


THE  ONLOOKER 


■' — the  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 
Are  our  carnations.". 

—The  Winter's  Tale,  IV,  4. 

So  wrote  the  Bard  of  Avon  more  than  three  hnnch-ed 
years  ago,  and  the  same  sentiment  is  voiced  today  by 
many  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Divine  Flower.  This 
reverential  title  comes  from  the  generic  name  of  the  car- 
nation, Dianthus,  "from  dios,  divine,  and  anthos,  a 
flower;  the  name  given  by  Theophrastus,  in  allusion  to 
the  exquisite  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  of  most  of  the 
species."  to  f|uotc  from  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gar- 
dening. 

This  establishes  the  carnation  as  a  flower  of  ancient 
lineage,  as  Theophrastus,  who  w^s  a  Greek  philosopher 
and  botanist,  lived  some  three  hvmdred  years  before 
Christ.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the 
carnation  has  long  been  regarded  with  much  favor  as  a 
garden  plant,  although  its  earliest  history  as  such  seems 
to  be  somewhat  obscure.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  it 
was  a  well-known  plant  in  English  gardens  of  the  si.x- 
toenth  centur\',  and  the  evolution  from  a  single  five- 
petak'd  flower  to  handsome  double  varieties  was  an  ac- 
complished fact  at  that  time.  Gerard  wrote  in  1597  that 
"every  clymate  and  countrey  bringeth  forth  new  sortes," 
and  Parkinson  in  1629  stated  that  "the  number  of  them  is 
so  great  that  to  give  several  descriptions  to  them  all  were 
endlesse."  The  old  English  name  was  Gillyflower,  of 
which  llicre  were  numerous  quaint  spellings,  and  the 
name  carnation  appears  to  have  been  first  used  to  dis- 
tinguish a  deep  red  color. 

Parkinson  is  credited  with  the  first  attcm])t  to  classify 
the  varieties.  The  largest  kinds  he  called  carnations, 
the  smaller  ones  gillyflowers,  and  all  those  with  flowers 
of  yellow  shades  he  classed  as  "Orange  Tawnies."  This 
type  originated  in  Silesia,  and  its  introductidfi  into  Eng- 
land gave  the  growers  there  something  which  had  hither- 
to been  lacking,  and  that  was  good  seed  jjroducers. 
I'heir  influence  was  soon  shown,  old  sorts  were  discarded 
for  new,  new  sections  were  formed,  and  the  flower 
greatly  increased  in  poi)ular  favor.  It  is  interestmg  to 
learn  that  at  one  time  those  kinds  which  developed  a 
split  caly.x  were  regarded  with  most  favor.  These  were 
called  lUirsters.  and  those  with  a  non-s])litting  cal\x  were 
known  as  Whole  IMowers.  It  was  not  until  tlie  eighteenth 
century  was  well  along  that  the  latter  gained  first  place 
in  i)opular  esteem,  which  they  have  maintained  ever 
since.  Some  of  the  good  ])oints  of  a  fine  double  carna- 
tion are  set  forth  in  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Garden- 
ing, published  in  1835,  as  follows:  "The  stem  should  be 
strong,  tall  and   straight :   not   less   than   thirty   or  more 
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than  forty-five  inches  high.  The  flower  should  be  at 
least  three  inches  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  large  well-formed  petals ;  but  neither  so  many  as 
to  give  it  too  full  and  crowded  an  appearance,  nor  so 
few  as  to  make  it  appear  too  thin  and  empty.  The  calyx 
should  be  at  least  one  inch  in  length,  terminating  with 
broad  points,  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the  narrow  bases 
of  the  petals  in  a  close  and  circular  body." 

Hogg  in  1820  issued  a  catalog  of  350  good  sorts 
which  were  in  his  possession,  and  writing  in  praise  of 
the  carnation  as  a  garden  flower  states  that  "The  tulip, 
though  styled  the  queen  of  the  garden,  cannot  boast  of 
more  admirers.  They  may  with  propriety  be  considered 
the  two  masterpieces  of  Nature." 

*  *       * 

Referring  to  the  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture 
we  find  it  stated  that  about  250  species  of  Dianthus  are 
known  to  botanists,  and  of  these  the  most  noted  is 
D.  caryophyllus,  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  and  re- 
corded as  the  original  parent  of  all  the  carnations.  We 
find  that  distinctive  strains  were  developed  in  dififerent 
European  countries,  and  as  the  result  of  cross-breeding 
various  well-defined  sections  were  developed.  In  Great 
Britain  the  Bizarres  and  Flakes,  parti-colored  flowers, 
each  with  their  sub-divisions  of  color,  were  for  a  long 
time  the  ideal  of  the  old  school  of  florists.  Later  on  the 
Picotees,  Fancies  and  Selfs  had  their  day  of  popular 
favor.  These  were  all  summer  bloomers  and  mostly 
flowered  in  the  open  air,  although  some  enthusiastic  culti- 
vators did  grow  plants  in  pots  under  glass  for  exhibition 
blooms.  For  a  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
the  Malmaison  type  was  very  jiopular  in  Britain.  Won- 
derful flowers  these  were  when  well  developed,  but  ac- 
cording to  general  experience  it  was  one  of  the  most 
uncertain  plants  to  grow.  Many  a  good  plantsman 
struck  a  snag  on  Malmaison  culture,  and  few  growers 
really  ever  mastered  its  peculiarities. 

*  *       * 

But  of  late  years  the  American  carnation  has  taken  the 
leading  ])lace  across  the  seas,  and  this  distinctive  type, 
known  also  as  the  Perpetual,  and  winter-flowering  sec- 
tion stands  pre-eminent  in  the  world  tuday  for  all-round 
excellence.  The  story  of  its  develo])ment  will  stand  as 
one  of  the  most  notable  chapters  in  the  history  of  .Ameri- 
can floriculture.  It  is  a  descendant  of  a  French  strain 
which  was  derived  from  the  so-called  Tree  Carnation 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  to  a  French 
florist  named  Charles  Marc,  who  was  located  on  Long 
Island,  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce 
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seedlings  of  the  new  type  to  this  country.  This  was 
in  1852.  A  few  years  later  the  noted  firm  of  Dailledouze 
and  Zeller,  of  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  commenced  the 
work  of  carnation  breeding  m  America,  which  has 
proved  to  be  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of  this 
wonderful  flower.  Other  florists  soon  began  to  have  a 
hand  in  its  development,  and  among  them  we  find  some 
of  the  most  noted  names  in  American  horticulture.  Hun- 
dreds of  varieties  have  been  raised  and  disseminated, 
many  of  them  short  lived  and  falling  short  of  expecta- 
tions it  is  true ;  but  we  find  a  number  of  noteworthy  sorts 
which  held  their  own  for  several  years  before  finally  giv- 
ing way  in  the  march  of  progress.  Undoubtedly  the 
variety  which  caused  the  most  sensation  was  Mrs.  Thos. 
W.  Lawson,  or  the  "Lavvson,"  as  it  was  popularly  known. 
This  variety  had  the  unusual  distinction  of  a  commercial 
flower,  receiving  sensational  write-ups  in  the  daily  papers. 
This  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  for  several  years  it  was 
the  standard  variety  here  and  in  Europe,  and  I  believe  is 
still  grown  today.  Mr.  Peter  Fisher,  of  Ellis.  Mass., 
will  be  forever  famous  had  he  raised  but  this  one  variety, 
but  he  also  gave  the  world  the  famed  Enchantress  und 
such  well-known  sorts  as  Beacon  and  Benora  among 
others. 

The  latest  sensation  is  the  variety  "Laddie,"  from  the 
house  of  Dorner,  a  name  famous  in  American  carnation 
history.  As  grown  and  shown  by  that  expert  carnation 
grower,  Mr.  S.  J.  Goddard,  this  variety  is  certainly  a 
wonder,  and  sets  a  notch  higher  the  standard  for  raisers 
to  aim  at.  After  nearly  three-score  years  and  ten  the 
American  carnation  has  achieved  a  leading  position  as  a 
commercial  flower,  and  is  the  stand-by  of  all  who  have  to 
maintain  a  supply  of  cut  flowers  during  the  winter 
months.  Summing  up,  we  see  the  carnation  as  a  flower 
which  in  its  various  forms  has  been  held  in  high  regard 
for  centuries  past,  is  universally  popular  at  the  present 
time,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

*  *       * 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  recent  introduction  of  a 
new  race  of  DiaiitJiiis  in  England  which  is  described  as 
half  carnation  and  half  pink.  This  new  race  is  called 
Dianthus  Alkvoodii.  after  the  raisers,  Allwood  Brothers, 
well  known  carnation  growers  in  England.  _  It  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  big  demand  there,  and  promises  to  be 
a  remarkable  acquisition  to  the  list  of  garden  plants  of 
which  it  is  said  "anyone  can  grow."  From  what  we  can 
learn  the  habit  is  very  similar'"  to  that  of  the  garden  pink, 
and  the  flowers  have  the  delightful  perfunie  of  that  old 
garden  favorite.  It  is  said  to  flower  continuously  from 
Spring  till  Autumn,  and  there  are  varieties  of  double  and 
single  flowers  in  a  wide  range  of  colors.  Altogether,  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  interesting  flower  novelty  of 
recent  years,  and  we  shall  await  its  appearance  here  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest. 

*  *       * 

In  some  greenhouses  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  wall 
space  showmg  which,  if  not  covered,  detracts  from  the 
good  appearance  of  the  interior.  Oftentimes  there  is 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  some  climbing  plant  that 
would  be  a  special  feature  at  some  particular  time,  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  accommodated.  If  a  per- 
petual wall  of  living  green  is  desired  the  climbing  fig, 
Fiais  pninila.  is  a  first  rate  plant  for  the  purpose,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  observed  is  never  subject  to  insect  pests. 
One  of  the  best  walls  of  green  I  remember  to  have  seen 
\v'as  in  a  cool  greenhouse  with  a  northern  exposure,  the 
1  ack  wall  of  which  was  covered  for  the  entire  length  and 
from    floor    to    roof    with    Maidenhair    Fern,    Adiantinn 


CKucatum.     The  method  of  attachment  was  by  means  of 

zinc  troughs  a  few  inches  deep  and  fastened  on  the  wall 

a  foot  or  so  apart.     Not  only  did  it  look  well,  but  also 

served  the  very  practical  purpose  of  supplying  plenty  of 

fronds   for  picking   from   space   that   might  easily  have 

been  wasted. 

*       ^'       * 

A  pleasant  pastime  to  enable  one  to  forget  for  a  while 
the  climatic  capriciousness  of  a  New  England  winter  is 
to  read  books  on  tropical  countries.  One  I  have  lately 
enjoyed  reading  is  "A  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,"  by 
Thomas  Belt,  who  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  ob- 
servant of  men.  Among  a  lot  of  interesting  happenings 
in  tropical  life  which  he  graphically  describes  is  the  story 
of  a  working  partnership  between  a  plant  and  a  species 
of  ant.  The  plant  provides  board  and  lodging  for  a  cer- 
tain season  in  return  for  services  rendered.  This  strik- 
ing occurrence  of  mutual  help  is  recorded  of  several 
tropical  plants.  In  this  particular  instance  the  plant  is 
Acacia  splia^rucephalia,  a  common  plant  in  Nicaragua, 
where  it  is  known  as  Bull's-Horn  plant.  On  the  trunk 
and  branches  are  numerous  pairs  of  strong,  curved 
thorns.  These  thorns  are  hollow  and  tenanted  by  ants, 
which  pass  in  and  out  through  a  hole  at  one  end.  These 
ants  are  described  as  small,  but  very  fierce  and  aggressive, 
and  the  service  they  render  is  in  repelling  of  leaf-eating 
animals,  for  which  they  receive  food  as  well  as  lodging. 
Their  food  they  obtain  from  the  leaves,  but  not  by  eating 
them.  The  leaves  are  bi-pinnate  in  form,  and  along  the 
mid-rib.  at  the  base  of  each  pair  of  leaflets  is  a  gland 
which  secretes  a  honey-like  liquid  of  which  the  ants  seem 
to  be  very  fond.  But  this  is  not  all ;  a  more  solid  food 
is  provided.  When  the  leaflets  first  unfold  there  is  on 
the  top  of  each  leaf  division  a  small  yellow  fruit-like 
body,  for  all  the  world  like  a  tiny  golden  pear.  The  ants 
examine  these  continually  until  they  are  ripe,  and  inci- 
dentally do  any  fighting  that  may  be  necessary  for  their 
protection. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  is  broken  oft'  by  the  ants  and 
carried  home  to  the  nest  for  consumption.  After  the 
leaflets  have  fully  developed  the  danger  of  their  being 
chewed  up  is  over  for  that  season.  I  have  observed  this 
plant  in  botanical  gardens  and  noted  all  these  features, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fighting  ants  and  the  chewing 
animals,  their  places  being  taken  by  ants  of  seeming 
pacific  tendencies  and  a  sucking  insect — the  mealy  bug. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  botanical  garden  is,  that 
there  one  may  find  many  plants  which,  while  not  of 
popular  interest,  none  the  less  excite  the  curiosity  at 
least  of  many  people  who  see  them.  One  of  these  I  recall 
is  a  curious  lilaceous  plant  from  South  Africa.  Boiviea 
volnbilis,  a  bulbous  plant  of  twining  growth,  giving  one 
the  impression  from  a  casual  glance  that  someone  had 
efifected  a  cross  between  a  giant  onion  and  an  asparagus. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  plant  for  the  amateur's  green- 
house, but  probably  it  is  not  oft'ered  by  any  of  our  plants- 
men. 


Do  not  crowd  ideas  in  speaking  or  writing. 

Before  you  try  to  convince  anyone  else,  make  sure 
that  you  are  convinced,  and  if  you  cannot  convince 
yourself,  drop  the  subject.  Do  not  try  to  "put  over 
anything." 

Tell  the  truth. — Northern. 
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Making  the  Home  Garden  Productive' 

EDWIN  JENKINS 


01*"  the  many  changes  wrought  upon  our  national 
life  by  the  great  war,  none  has  had  a  more  bene- 
ficial effect  than  the  increased  interest  in  the  Home 
(iarden  and  none  is  more  worthy  of  perpetuation.  For  in 
addition  to  countering,  in  some  measure,  the  H.C.L. — its 
effect  upon  the  general  health  and  welfare  of  the  people 
will  be  tremendous. 

To  those  who  have  eaten  the  home-grown,  fresh  vege- 
tables, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  their 
superiority  in  comparison  with  the  purchased  product, 
but  for  the  bL'nefit  of  those  to  whom  this  blessing  lias 
been  denied  I  would  say,  that  there  is  almost  as  much 
difference  between  the  sweet-corn,  peas,  beans,  and  many 
other  vegetables  that  you  may  gather  from  your  own 
garden,  and  cook  within  a  short  time  of  picking,  as  there 
is  between  day  and  night — there  is  simplv  no  compari- 
son. 

Fertility. — In  making  the  Home  Garden  more  pro- 
ductive, one  of  the  first  considerations  is  fertility, 

A  garden  that  is  of  low  fertility  would  take  the  heart 
out  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  ardent  gardener,  for 
the  crops  will  be  stunted,  poor  flavor,  and  in  every  way, 
unsatisfactory. 

The  very  best  manure  for  the  garden  is  rich,  well  de- 
cayed farm  yard  manure,  applied  in  large  and  impressive 
doses.  You  hardly  need  fear  putting  too  much  on.  This 
well-rotted  manure  should  be  incorporated  with  the  soil 
by  digging  and  mixing  in.  Fertility,  coupled  with  plenty 
of  water  and  siuishine,  is  the  foimdation  of  rich-flavored, 
succulent  vegetables. 

Where  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  manure,  the 
next  best  method  is  to  supply  the  much  needed  humus 
by  digging  in  leaves  or  other  decayed  veg.etable  matter, 
and  then  using  a  good  dressing  of  any  of  the  standard 
brands  of  commercial   fertilizer. 

Seeds  and  Seed-sowing. — ^Get  a  seed  catalog  of  a 
reliable  seed-house,  and  study  it.  You  will  find  much 
useful  information  therein.  Make  up  your  mind  what 
you  would  like  to  grow.  Order  early,  so  as  to  have  it  on 
hand.  Seed  will  keep  in  any  dry,  cool  place,  if  protected 
from  mice. 

Varieties. —  .\  few  suggestions  as  to  varieties  for  the 
Home  Garden  will  probablv  be  of  service  to  some. 

BHANS — (Dwarf,  String)  Early  Red  Valentine,  Longfellow, 
Liinas,  Fordhook,   Bush.     Yellow — Golden  Wax  Improved. 

BICETS — Early  Eclipse,  Crimson  Globe. 

CABBAGE— Earlv   Wakefield,   Danish  Ballhead. 

C.VRROTS— Early  Scarlet  Horn,  Danvcis  half-long. 

LETTUCP'. — Hanson   Improved,  Salamander,  Tennis  Ball. 

CAULIFLOWER— Snowball. 

CELI-;R\'— White  Plume,  Golden  Self  Blanching. 

ONIONS— Yellow  Globe  (yellow),  Red  Globe  (red).  Silver 
King   (white). 

SWEET  CORN — Golden  Bantam,  Country  Gentleman. 

I'EAS — Liule  Marvel,  .Volts's  Excelsior,  Daisy.  (.Ml  dwarf 
kinds). 

CUCUMBER— White  Spine. 

SQU.\SH — Crookneck  (summer),  Hubbard   (winter). 

TOMATO— Earliana,  Dwarf  Stone. 

TURNIP— Early   Milan,  White  French. 

W  here  the  Home  Garden  is,  without  a  greenhouse 
or  good  hot-beds,  it  is  better  to  buy  plants  already  .started 
of  Tomatoes,  Eg.g-plant  and  Peppers,  but  a  little  parsley, 
thyme,  and  any  of  the  other  herbs  fancied  for  flavoring 
should  always  be  sown  in  the  Home  Garden  as  they 
^re  easily  grown  if.  sown  the  latter  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  Ma\-. 


Siiecessiun  Crops. — Remember,  that  the  hardier  things 
such  as  peas,  beets,  carrots,  spinach,  turnips,  lettuce,  etc., 
may  be  sown  in  early  April  or  before.  Onions  a  little 
later,  whereas  corn,  beans,  etc.,  should  not  be  sown  till 
May,  so  that,  in  allotting  space  these  things  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Also,  space  should  be  allowed  for  sow- 
ing lettuce  at  periods  two  or  three  weeks  apart  so  as  to 
have  one  crop  succeed  the  other. 

Keep  all  the  ground  working.  As  soon  as  a  crop  of 
peas,  for  instance,  is  oft'  any  given  piece  of  ground,  sow 
lettuce,  spinach,  carrots,  or  whatever  is  most  desired  to 
take  its  place,  and  the  same  spot  may  well  produce  at 
least  two,  and  sometimes  three  crops  in  one  season. 

In  sowing  seeds,  be  sure  the  soil  is  in  a  fairly  dry 
fine,  workable  condition,  not  too  wet  and  sticky,  as  that 
is  the  worst  possible  state  for  seed  sowing.  Cover  the 
seeds  to  a  depth  of  J/2  inch  to  two  inches,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  seed  and  press  the  soil  firmly  on  the  seeds 
by  laying  a  board  on  top  and  walking  on  it  or  some 
such  means. 

Cultivation. — Frequent,  light  stirring  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil  with  the  hoe,  or  some  other  implement,  is  the  best 
means  of  promoting  growth  and  keeping  the  weeds  down. 

Insect  pests  of  all  kinds  must  be  kept  in  check  and 
the  old  adage,  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure."  is  a  ,good  one  to  bear  in  mind  in  all 
garden  matters.  In  dry  weather,  water  must  be  applied, 
if  possible,  and  in  watering,  give  enough  to  soak  well 
down  to  the  roots,  rather  than  in  light  doses,  as  a  small 
quantity  is  apt  to  cause  bakin,g  of  the  surface,  and  more 
harm  than  good  may  follow. 

Transplanting. — Such  plants  as  celery,  lettuce  and  to 
a  lesser  extent,  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  are  very  much 
benefited  by  transplanting  once  or  twice  before  being 
])laced  in  their  final  growing  quarters.  This  needs  be 
done  carefully  however,  so  as  to  give  as  little  check  as 
possible  to  the  young  plants.  Care  in  this  means  shad- 
ing and  watering  until  the  plants  take  root  in  the  new 
soil. 

FUnvers  in  the  Home  Garden. — No  Home  Garden 
would  be  com])lete  without  some  flowers  to  make  the 
garden  a  pleasanter  spot  to  work  in.  and  the  home  a  more 
beautiful  place  to  live  in. 

A  row  of  Sweet  Peas  either  a,gainst  a  wall  or  fence 
will  ,give  lots  of  cuttin.g  for  the  house,  beside  shutting  out 
some  more  or  less  unsightly  object. 

Sweet  Williams,  Pansies.  Poppies.  Campanulas  (Can- 
terbur}-  Bells),  Phlox,  Mignonette.  Candytuft  are  a  few 
of  the  old  favorites  which  should  find  a  place  in  every 
Home  Garden  and  the  same  recommendations  of  fer- 
tility and  cultivation  are  applicable  to  the  flower  border 
as  well  as  the  Vegetalile  Garden. 

'For   tlie    non-proft'ssioiial    gardciier. 


In  every  situation,  however,  though  seemingly  hope- 
less, there  may  be  a  ray  of  li,ght.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  cost  of  nursing  one's  indigestion  may  soon 
become  prohibitive.  In  this  case,  the  sufferers  will 
have  to  .give  up  all  of  the  rapidly  accumulating  cures, 
and  be  forced  to  go  along  just  as  if  they  didn't  have 
anything  the  matter  with  them.  They  will  forget 
tliemselves,  and  thus  recover.  Providence,  after  all, 
is  not  such  a  bad  taskmaster. — Life. 
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GARDENERS'  CHROMCLE 


Hardy  Roses  for  the  Garden 


ALEX.  CUMMINGS,  Jr. 


The  addition  of  tlie  more  recent  Hybrid  Tea  class  has 
given  the  rose  a  new  standing  as  a  garden  subject.  It  is 
not  only  the  flower  of  June,  but  we  also  regard  it  as  a 
flower  to.  enhance  the  garden,  from  earlv  June  until  frost 
— an  added  quality  that  at  once  pronounces  the  Hybrid 
Tea  as  the  type  "par  excellent"  for  general  garden  cul- 
ture. We  may  also  consider  the  majority  of  its  varieties 
sufficiently  well  constituted  to  replace,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  older  types  for  any  ornamental  purpose. 

The  genus  Rosa 
embraces  a  great 
many  distinct  sec- 
tions or  families,  yet 
the  true  garden  or 
bedding  roses  sus- 
ceptible to  successful 
culture  in  our  cli- 
mate are  restricted 
to  a  few  well-known 
types,  namely,  the 
Tea-Scented  Roses 
in  a  few'  of  the  more 
sturdy  kinds,  the 
Hybrid  Tea,  the  Hy- 
brid Perpetual  or 
R  e  m  o  n  t  a  n  t,  the 
dwarf  Polyantha. 
and  the  newer  Per- 
netiana  group.  The 
Bourbon,  Bengal. 
Noisette  and  other 
less  known  types  are 
hardly  worthy  of 
this  distinction,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  in- 
stances. Some 
knowdedge  of  the 
characteristics  of 
these  types  is  essen- 
tial to  the  rosarian, 
particularly  when 
pruning  operations 
are  in  order,  or  in 
the  arrangement  of 
the  rose  garden,  the 
success  of  which  de- 
pends so  much  on 
the  proper  disposal 
of  the  various 
classes. 

K  a  June  display.      Columbia — A    OroOTuj;    Pink    Rose    nxtvi 
only    is    desired     the      Mt'dal  for  the  best  rose  of  Amerieau  o: 
Hybrid     Remontant 
type      should      be 

drawn  from  largely,  as  it  is  their  characteristic  to  make  a 
prodigious  showing  at  that  season,  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  commended  to  the  owner  of  the  private  estate,  who  is 
absent  during  the  late  Summer  and  would  therefore  prefer 
the  early  display.  A  limited  number  of  the  varieties  will 
flow"r  more  or  less  during  the  autumn  months,  so  that  by 
confining  the  planting  list  to  a  careful  selection,  a  credit- 
able showing  could  be  made  at  that  time.  In  pink  varie- 
ties. Mrs.  John  Laing.  Paul  Neyron,  George  Arends, 
Paul's  Earlv  Hlush,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  and 
,'\nna  dc  Diesbach  are  about  the  best  in  this  respect. 

The  red  roses  of  tliis  tvpe  are  sadlv  deficient  in  late 


flowering  qualities,  the  best  being  Ulrich  Brunner  and 
Gloire  de  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  varieties  distinct  in  form, 
although  closelv  related. 

Good  white  roses  are  limited  to  a  few  varieties  in  any 
type,  but  particularly  so  in  the  Hybrid  Remontant.  Frau 
K.  Druschki  is  easily  the  best  in  this  section  and  is,  in 
fact,  generally  considered  the  queen  of  all  white  roses, 
regardless  of  classification. 

For  June  flowering  only,  we  can  add  a  nvuiiber  of  ex- 
cellent kinds  to  the 
foregoing.  In  white 
and  flesh  shades,  the 
varieties  Clio,  Mar- 
garet  Dickson, 
Gloire  Lyonnaise, 
and  Mabel  Morrison 
are  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  rose 
garden. 

In  red  roses.  Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot, 
known  as  the  Jack 
Rose  for  over  half  a 
century,  is  still  a 
favorite,  Marie  Bau- 
man,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Marie  Rady,  Sena- 
teur  Vaisse,  Jules 
M  a  r  g  o  1 1  e  n,  and 
Hugh  Dickson  are 
each  good  garden 
\arieties.  Hugh 
Dickson  stands  out 
prominently  among 
these  and  should  not 
he  omitted  from  the 
planting  list. 

The  Pink  Remon- 
tant roses  that  flower 
only  in  June  also  in- 
clude our  hardiest 
garden  kinds — Mad- 
am G.  Luizet,  Oak- 
mont,  Baronne  Pre- 
vost.  Magna  Charta 
and  Baroness  Roths- 
child are  varieties 
that  will  resist  our 
winter  conditions 
without  protection. 

To  sum  up  the 
good  qualities  of  this 
type  —  qualities  that 
endear  —  we  cannot 
over-estimate  the  wonderful  display  which  they  are 
capable  of  producing  in  the  early  Summer,  the  perfect 
form,  substance  and  clear  coloring  of  the  flowers,  com- 
lined  with  a  constitution  that  well  adapts  them  for  beauti- 
fying exposed  locations  where  the  more  tender  roses 
would  have  a 


rded    the    Gertriuie 
ill  iiitrodueed  <i'i.'//i 


.1/.    Hubbard    Gold 
•  the  last  Hve  years. 


struggle  to  exist. 


The  H\r!Rin  Tea 

For  general  garden  culture,  however,  the  Hybrid  Tea 

tvpe  has  attained  a  degree  of  popularity  that  no  other 

tyjie  can  boast  of.  and  this,  we  may  assume,  is  the  logical 

test    of    all    ;iround    sui)eri<irit\'.      Combining    the    good 
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Mrs.  John  Cook — A  Fragrant  While  Rose,  Classed  as  mi 
Exceptional  Out-door  Grou'cr. 

qualilies  of  the  parental  types — the  Hybrid  Perpetual  and 
the  Tea-Scented  principally — it  embodies  many  desirable 
traits,  and  although  still  in  its  infancy  it  has  produced  so 
many  good  varieties  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a 
selection  of  the  best  without  slighting  some  favorite 
variety. 

Occasionally  we  find  a  somewhat  fickle  rose  doing  un- 
usually well  where  it  finds  conditions  congenial.  Xai- 
uraliy  the  proud  grower  maintains  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  roses  and  one  that  is  shamefully  neglected 
by  rose  growers  in  general,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
nearest  neighbor,  regardless  of  experience,  cannot  get 
results  from  it.  This  is,  of  course,  exceptional,  but  we 
find  a  striking  e.xam])le  in  the  La  France  Rose — a  very 
beautiful  and  effective  variety  where  it  finds  the  right 
conditions,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  a  disajipointment. 
The  rose  that  merits  general  approval  must  indeed  be 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  quality.  We  note  a  grow- 
ing tendency  on  the  part  of  catalog  firms  to  eliminate  the 
mediocre  varieties,  retaining  only  the  verj'  best  rather 
than  present  an  elaborate  list  of  varieties.  For  the  cli- 
mate here  in  the  east,  the  selection  is  necessarily  rigorous. 
A  rose,  no  matter  how  fragrant  or  l)eautiful  in  color,  is 
not  desirable  unless  it  is  vigorous  and  robust  in  constitu- 
tion. It  must  grow-  and  flower  profusely  throughout  the 
Summer  and  withal,  resist  severe  Winter  conditions. 
These  are  the  prime  essentials  to  our  ideal  garden  rose 
and  in  this  connection  we  perhaps  oppose  the  ideals  of 
Europe,  where  a  variety  establishes  its  reputation  first  on 
the  exhibition  table.     Here  it  must  do  so  in  the  garden. 

In  this  Hybrid  Tea  family,  pink  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing color,  as  we  find  it  in  other  types.  The  varieties 
Caroline  Tcstoirt  and  Radiance  are  perhaps  the  best  for 
all  around  garden  purposes,  yet  there  are  many  varieties 


which  have  excellent  qualities  and  are  almost  equally 
desirable.  Cynthia  Forde,  Konigen  Karola,  Jonkheer  J. 
L.  Mock,  Lady  Alice  Stanley.  Earl  of  Warwick,  Phari- 
saer.  Lady  L'rsula.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Miller,  Mellowmere,  My 
Marj-land,  Lady  Ashton  and  Madam  Jules  Grolez,  are 
good  garden  roses,  each  distinct  in  some  respect. 

The  red  Hybrid  Teas  are  more  numerous  than  w^e  find 
this  color  hi  the  Remontant  type.  The  varieties  Red 
Radiance,  Laurent  Carle,  General  Superior  Arnold 
Janssen,  Edward  Mawley,  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  Ecarlate, 
Cardinal,  Leslie  Holland,  Rhea  Reid,  General  Mac.Ar- 
thur  and  Robin  Hood,  are  all  desirable. 

The  white  varieties  Kaiserin  Augusta  \'ictoria,  Au- 
gustine fiuinoisseau,  Panama,  Mad,  Jules  Douche  and 
Double  White  Killarney  are  about  the  "best  in  their  color. 

Yellow  Hybrid  Teas,  or  varieties  with  yellow  as  the 
predominating  color  are  all  too  scarce.  Mrs.  Aaron 
\\'ard.  Madam  Ravary,  Madam  Jennie  Guillemot, 
Madame  Charles  Lutand,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell  and 
Madame  Melanie  Soupert,  are  quite  desirable.  The  va- 
riety Sunburst,  although  somewhat  shy  in  blooming, 
makes  up  for  this  in  color  and  form.  There  are  many 
excellent  varieties  of  intermediate  colors  or  blends  rang- 
ing from  pink  to  yellow  and  orange.  The  best  of  these 
perhaps  would  be  Lady  Pirrie,  Dean  Hole,  Antoine 
Rivoire,  Dorothy  Page  Roberts,  Betty,  Mabel  Drew, 
Madam  Leon  Pain  and  Ophelia. 

Te.-\  Roses 

Tea  roses  are  more  delicate  in  nature,  and  while  they 
are  noted  for  their  free  flowering  qualities,  they  lack  con- 
stitution and,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  are  al- 
together too  tender  to  survive  our  severe  winters.     The 


Premier — A    Bright    Rich    Pink    Rose    U'hieh    Promises 
to    Become   a    Garden   Favorite. 
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varieties  Pink  and  White  Manian  Cochet,  W'm.  l\.  Siiiith, 
Harry  Kirk  and  Lady  Hillingdon  are,  however,  suffi- 
ciently hardy,  with  a  httle  additional  winter  protection,  to 
thrive  in  our  climate.  The  Cochet  roses  which  have  been 
famous  for  many  years  and  Wm.  R.  Smith,  a  variety 
somewhat  familiar  but  more  vigorous  in  growth,  are  at 
their  best  during  the  .\utumn.  Lady  Hillingdon.  a  re- 
markably free  growing  variety,  is  one  of  the  best 
yellow  roses  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  rose 
garden. 

Dw.\RF  P0LV.\NTH.\  OR  B.\BY  R.A.MBLEKS 

The  last  of  the  more  important  bedding  types  brings  us 
to  the  Baby  Rambler  or  Dwarf  Polyantha  Roses.  Previ- 
ous to  the  introduction  of  the  variety  Madame  Norbert 
Levavasseur  or  Baby  Rambler,  this  type  was  not  con- 
sidered important.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
the  type,  on  the  whole,  has  greatly  improved  and  we 
now  have  varieties  that  flower  so  continuously  that  they 
are  most  desirable  for  various  purposes.  Each  year 
shows  these  roses  used  more  extensively  for  edging  and 
underplanting  the  larger  types.  Massed  by  themselve.- 
they  will  make  a  showing  that  is  truly  wonderful. 

Of  the  older  varieties  of  the  true  Polyantha  type,  the 
most  attractive  are,  no  doubt,  Eugenie  Lamesch  and 
Leonie  Lamesch,  usually  classed  as  fancy  roses.  Their 
colors  include  various  shades  of  copper,  yellow  and  red. 
The  white  varieties  Mignonette  and  Paquerette  are  each 
desirable  varieties.  We  might  class  with  these  an  old 
variety,  but  one  of  exceptional  merit,  the  variety  Marie 
Pavie.  The  individual  flowers  are  white,  occasiona'l)- 
flushed  with  pink.  .Vs  a  garden  rose  it  has  many  excel- 
lent qualities  that  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  It  vvill 
be  found  as  hardy  as  any  of  this  class,  healthy  in  growth 
and  profuse  and  dainty  in  flowering.  The  only  red  or 
crimson  variety  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Baby  Ram- 
bler itself  was  Perle  des  Rouges,  a  deep,  velvety  crimson, 
and  this  is  still  classed  among  the  desirable  kinds. 

Orleans  Rose,  Jessie  and  Erna  Teschendorff  are 
among  the  most  effective  of  the  older  red  bedding  va- 
rieties. .\mong  the  pink,  the  most  pojiular  are  .\ennchen 
Muller,  Ellen  Poulson,  Mrs.  Cutlnish  and   Phyllis. 

Ro.SE  Pernetiana 

An  entirely  new  break  in  bedding  roses  was  obtained 
with  the  introduction  of  the  variety  Soleil  d'Or.  the  re- 
sult of  crossing  the  .\ustrian  Briars  with  Hybrid  Teas 
and  roses  of  similar  types.  In  this  section  we  find  colors 
that  are  entirely  new  in  the  garden  rose,  ranging  from 
yellow  through  orange,  copper,  apricot  and  nasturtium 
red.  The  type,  as  a  whole,  requires  a  different  treat- 
ment, particularly  in  pruning,  from  that  of  the  other 
bedding  roses,  to  give  the  best  results.  The  original 
variety,  Soleil  d'Or,  is  undoubtedly  our  most  glorious 
garden  rose  when  grown  to  perfection,  btit  is  lacking  in 
continuous  flowering  qualities.  Juliet,  Gottfried  Keller 
and  Viscountess  Enfield  are  similar  in  habit.  Lyon,  .Ar- 
thur R.  Goodwin  and  Rayon  d'Or  evidently  have  morv.- 
Tea  Blood  in  their  composition,  as  they  are  freer  in 
flowering,  although  the  individual  flower  is  not  so  well 
built.  Willowmere  and  Madam  Edouard  Herriot  are 
distinct  and  desirable  samples  of  this  type. 

More  recent  introductions  such  as  Louise  C.  Bres- 
leau,  Cissie  Easlea,  Golden  Emblem  and  Raymond  show 
improvement  in  growth,  particularly  the  latter,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  in  the  garden. 

The  rose  lover  is  grateful  for  the  addition  of  this 
type  and  its  new  and  wonderful  colors,  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  its  introduction  was  a  "blessing  not  un- 
mi.xed."  In  all  of  these  hybrids  the  "Briar"  blood  is 
decidedly  potent,  and  as  a  consequence  they  drop  their 
foliage  between   seasons,  and  are  unsightly.      If   further 


breeding  will  eliminate  these  "cranky"  traits  from  the 
type,  while  retaining  the  color,  it  will  be  an  achieve- 
ment that  will  serve  as  a  monument  to  the  skill  and  per- 
sistence of  the  hybridist. 

New  or  Comparatively  New  Roses 

The  Hybrid  Tea  Section  has  made  some  worthy  additions  to 
our  garden  roses  in  recent  years. 

Columbia.  Sent  out  as  a  greenhouse  rose  does  well  in  the 
garden,  particularly  from  Autumn  until  November,  producing 
long  stemmed,  perfectly  formed  flowers  of  fine  color ;  the  foliage 
is   always   attractive   and   healthy   looking. 

Premier,  .\nother  greenhouse  rose  that  will  prove  valuable  in 
the  garden.  Under  trial  in  the  Portland  Test  Garden,  Portland, 
Oregon,  it  has  made  an  enviable  reputation.  The  growth  is  ideal 
and  the  color — a  bright  rose-pink — will  establish  it  ainong  the 
prominent  garden  varieties. 

.Mrs.  John  Cook.  An  enormous,  flaky  petallcd  variety  of  good 
form.  Although  it  occasionally  comes  tinged  with  pink,  it  can 
be  classed  among  the  whites.  It  is  an  Ophelia  descendant,  but 
much  larger,  more  robust  in  growth,  more  prolific  in  the  garden, 
and  very  fragrant.     This  is  an  exceptional  out-door  rose. 

.Mrs.  Charles  Bell.  A  Radiance  sport  with  all  the  good  qualities 
of  its  parent,  but  an  exquisite  salmon-pink  in  color.  Like 
Radiance  and  Red  Radiance,  it  is  extra  good  in  the  garden. 

Old  Gold.  A  semi-double  rose  that  may  be  classed  with  the 
Single  Roses,  and  for  that  reason  is  at  its  best  in  the  bud  stage 
It  flowers  in  sprays  of  from  three  to  fifteen  buds  i  continues 
from  June  until  frost  and  never  mildews.  The  bright,  reddish- 
orange  buds  combined  with  the  glossy  foliage  renders  it  very 
valuable  for  cut  flower  and  decorative  work. 

Few  additions  of  note  have  been  made  to  the  Hybrid  Perpet- 
uals,  but  the  white  variety  "Mile.  Louise  Crette" — a  seedling 
from  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  is  in  some  respects  better  than  its 
parent;  the  growth  is  more  dwarf  and  compact,  and  has  no 
tendency  to  develop  into  rank  blind  wood.  The  flower  is  larger, 
more  incurved  in  form  and  somewhat  fragrant. 

In  Hcinrich  Munch,  we  have  another  seedling  from  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  with  almost  identical  growing  habits.  The 
flowers  are  a  nice  rose-pink  in  color,  and  of  enorinous  size,  even 
larger  than   Paul  Neyron   and  not  at  all   coarse. 

A  few  good  Baby  Ramblers  have  also  appeared ;  in  Yvonne 
Rabier  and  the  new  White  Baby  Tauscndschon  we  have  two 
white  varieties  that  are  much  superior  to  the  older  kinds  in  this 
color.    The  flowers  remain  clean  and  attractive  for  a  long  period. 

La  Marne.  .A  rosy-pink  variety  with  salmon  shadings  is  an 
iinmensely  improved  Baby  Tauscndschon  in  growth  and  in  free- 
dom of  flowering. 

Triomphe  Orleaiiiuiis,  is  easily  the  finest  in  its  color — cherry-red 
— for  garden  work ;  having  splendid,  healthy  foliage  under  all 
conditions  and  it  flowers  persistently. 

Edith  Cavell.  a  later  addition,  is  a  brilliant  scarlet-crimson  and 
the  most  vivid  in  this  color.  The  flowers  are  semi-double  and  of 
unusually  good  texture.  It  should  supersede  Erna  Teschendorf 
either  as  a  garden  rose  or  for  forcing. 

Paul's  Scarlet  Climber.  Vivid  scarlet  in  color,  with  the  ability 
_  to  withstand  hot  sun  witliout  burning  or  losing  color.  The  flow- 
ers are  fairly  double,  of  medium  size  and  are  carried  in  medium 
sized  clusters.  An  established  plant  makes  a  gorgeous  showing 
and  remains  in  good  displaying  condition  longer  than  any  of  the 
other  red  or  crimson  climbers. 

Dr.  Emily  Gray.  This  variety  has  not  been  introduced  long 
enough  for  trial  over  an  extended  period,  but  it  promises  to  be 
a  great  rose.  It  is  a  splendid  yellow  in  color,  but  unlike  all  other 
yellow  varieties  it  does  not  fade  iminediatcly  on  opening.  The 
flowers  are  large,  resembling  the  Hybrid  Tea— "Madam  Ravary" 
and  are  produced  in  good  clusters  making  a  rich  display.  Further, 
it  is  a  rose  with  remarkable  foliage,  having  glossy  leaves  of  ex- 
ceptional texture  that  will  attract  attention   when  not  in  bloom. 

A  Nczf  Type.  Imagine  a  rose  with  the  foliage,  robust  growth. 
and  constitution  of  the  Japanese  Rugosa.  but  with  the  flower 
clusters  of  a  red  Baby  Rambler,  and  the  same  persistent  bloom- 
ing tendency.  This  will  about  describe  "Mrs.  F.  C.  Grootendorst" 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  Rugosa  rose  and  the  Baby 
Rambler,  "Mme.  Norbert  Levavasseur."  It  should  be  regarded 
as  a  shrub  rose,  and  as  such,  shows  wonderful  possibilities  for 
landscape  planting  or  as  a  hedge  rose.  It  is  never  without  flowers 
— quantities  of  flowers — from  late  June  until  November. 

The  foliage  is  absolutely  disease  resisting  and  consequently 
always  attractive.  Certainly  there  is  no  flowering  shrub  that  will 
compare  whh  it  from  a  display  standpoint.  In  addition  to  being 
an  exceptionally  useful  rose  in  itself,  this  variety  suggests 
further  and  greater  possibilities  as  the  forerunner  "of  a  "much 
wanted  type.     It  will,  no  doubt,  be  introduced  in  1921. 

/)(  the  April  number  Mr.  Cumiuiniiis  rt'/V/  tell  of  the 
plantiuii.  cultivation,  pruning  and  7^inte'  protection  of 
i^^arden  rose.';. 
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HARDY  garden  where  irises  have  not  a  place  is 
unusual,  but  rarely  does  the  gardener  seem  to  take 
full  advantage  of  their  infinite  colors,  their  vary- 
heights  and  forms,  their  easy  adaptation  to  environ- 


.1   Gtirdiii — Plus  [rist-s.  With  a  Promise  of  Coming  Beauties 


ment.  There  is  a  certain  impersonal  appeal  to  a  broad- 
spreading  sheet  of  iris  color,  but  a  far  greater  warmth 
of  fascination  when  one  suddenly  perceives  an  iris  in  a 
new  setting,  its  character  revealed  by  the  close  vicinity 
of  water,  rock,  or  contrasting  foliage  mass. 

At  first  my  garden  was  just  garden 
with  irises  here  and  there,  slowly  1 
developed  an  increasing  appreciation  of 
color  relations,  then  my  interest  became 
centered  on  irises  and  now  they  are 
everywhere  and  the  garden  has  just 
grown  with  many  an  outlying  bed  or 
border.  Sometimes  there  are  serried 
ranks  of  irises  carpeted  with  chance 
seedlings  of  Forget  -  me  -  nots  and 
Johnny-jump-ups,  their  pert  little  faces 
lifted  toward  the  towering  iris  flowers: 
elsewhere  we  find  iris  in  miniature,  wee 
things  that  hold  themselves  in  vain  dis- 
dain above  the  creeping  thyme ;  or,  still 
elsewhere,  in  the  lush  growth  by  the 
pond  they  rise  shoulder  high  as  wild- 
lings.  Only  in  well-shaded  areas  am  i 
forced  to  forego  an  iris  in  some  form. 

There  is  the  garden  proper,  the  seed 
beds,  the  rock-garden,  odds  and  ends  i>\ 
narrow  borders,  and  a  less  tame  'plani 
ing  by  the  ])ond.  Perhaps  a  brief  revie\> 
of  each  of  these  may  suggest  to  yen 
some  of  the  possible  ways  of  using  iri 

The  rock-garden  is  on  a  steep  south 
em  slojje  under  great  larches,  a  narrow 
strip,  the  sub-soil  pure  gravel  and  the 


beds  prepared  merely  with  a  generous  admixture  of  leaf- 
mold.  Here  in  early  April  /.  reticulata  shows  its  deep 
red-purpled,  narrow  segments,  the  awl-like  leaves  just 
showing  above  the  soil;  later  there  are  some  of  the  true 
pumilas,  equally  small  but  making  rich 
drifts  of  color ;  then  verna,  a  native,  its 
l)lue  tone  intensified  by  the  vivid  orange 
splotch  at  the  throat :  cristata,  and  its 
slightly  larger  form  lacustris,  form 
great  mats  of  semi-shade,  and  the  fas- 
cinating Japanese  /.  gracilipes  is  estab- 
lished at  the  foot  of  an  old  apple  tree. 
The  solid  deep  green,  luxuriant  foliage 
of  /.  graminea  reminds  me  of  verna's 
evergreen  leaves,  and  its  curiously  at- 
tractive deep  rose  style-branches  have 
a  mellow  fragrance  that  recalls  "the 
rich  and  fruity  odor  of  a  freesia." 
Occasional  plants  of  rare  reglo-cyclns 
forms  have  a  foot  hold  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  blooming  of  some 
of  the  California  natives  that  have  come 
from  the  seed  bed.  None  of  these  with 
their  dainty  growth  can  compete  with 
their  more  sturdy  and  showy  brethren 
but  few  of  them  fail  to  intrigue  the 
passer-by. 

In  the  garden  we  come  to  the  great 
variety  of  Bearded  Irises.  Pitmila 
hybrids,  vieing  in  early  Alay  with  the 
solid  mats  of  the  low  phlox,  make  gor- 
geous edgings ;  then  there  are  clumps 
of  intermediate  varieties  in  gorgeous 
combination  with  tulips  of  every  hue.  and  with  the  late 
blooming  varieties  the  garden  becomes  a  veritable  palette 
spread  with  contrasting  tones  of  color.  With  my  interest 
in  irises,  few  varieties  are  used  in  large  masses,  many 
in  small  clumps,  and  more  and  more  I  come  to  realize 
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that  the  taller  and  finer  the  form  and  the  larger  in  size 
the  iris,  the  greater  is  its  beauty  standing"  clear  from  its 
neighbors.  A  few  of  the  lovely  self-colored  things  like 
pallida  Dalmatica,  Aurea,  Dawn,  or  White  Knight,  I 
like  in  big  blocks,  but  the  deep  claret  tones  of  Caprice, 
or  the  red  and  yellow  variegatas  I  want  only  as  mere 
contrasting  touches.  What  could  be  lovelier  than  two 
or  three  swinging"  stalks  of  Caterina  rising  well  above 
the  average  level,  a  compact  clump  of  the  rich,  velvety 
Monsignor,  or  a  single  well-flowered  stalk  of  Isoline, 
incomparable  in  color !  New  combinations  are  continu- 
ally cropping  up  and  this  last  season  one  plan  at  least 
came  to  perfect  maturity. 

Against  a  brown,  hewn  trellis  where  the  grapes  show 
pale  gray  green  and  blush  in  their  spring  dress,  there 
are  perhaps  twelve  tall  stalks  of  the  velvety  bronzed 
Prosper  Laugier,  below,  a  rounded  clump  of  pure  White 
Knight  and  a  crescent-shaped  drift  of  Prestige,  its 
flowers  airily  held,  its  color  clear  yellow  with  echoes 
of  white  and  violet.  Rarely  have  I  planned  with  such 
success,  and  who  that  loves  gardening  does  not  plan  ? 
If  space  allowed  I  should  have  many  borders  in  selected 
colors,  not  aH-iris  borders,  but  perennial  borders  with 
irises  for  May  and  June  display :  there  would  be  claret, 
soft  yellow,  and  cream,  or  purples  from  richest  violet 
to  palest  lavende,  rose  toned  and  flushed  pearly  tints, 
or,  perhaps,  even  bold  chestnut  and  yellows  softened  by 
warm  blends ;   infinite  are  the  possibilities. 

Down  by  the  marshy  edge  of  the  pond,  the  beard- 
less irises  thrive ;  sibericas  in  cool  white  with  the  most 
fragile  of  venations  in  cream  and  lavender  or  in  deepen- 
ing tones  of  blue-lavender,  their  myriad  flowers  like 
butterflies  poised  in  midair  so  slender  are  the  stalks : 
lower  growing  with  less  grassy  leaves,  larger  flowers  and 
clearer  color  are  the  forms  of  orientaUs  of  which  White 
Queen  and  the  almost  velvety  Emperor  stand  out  pre- 
eminent. These  are  more  usual  garden  favorites,  but 
you  will  find  a  quite  wide  range  oi  color  among  the 
natives  of  China,  Thibet,  or  even  our  own  country,  for 
Wilsoni  is  a  straw  yellow,  pseudoaconts  (the  big  English 
wildling)  a  bright  yellow,  and  chrysographcs  the  deep- 
est of  violet.  All  these  come  into  bloom  with  the  great 
pageant  of  the  Bearded  Irises  and  though  I  speak  of 
them  as  lovers  of  moisture,  they  do  as  well  in  a  rich, 
well-cultivated  garden.  In  late  June,  or  early  July, 
come  the  giant  growing  spurias.  ochroleucas,  and  Mon- 
nieris,  strong  growing  things  with  stifle  wide  spreading 
petals,  but  narrow  ones  which  in  Guldcnstadtiana  be- 
come mere  spidery  limbs,  and  now  also  come  the  Jap- 
anese which  are  so  well  appreciated  a  part  of  many  a 
garden. 

Before  the  hardships  of  Quarantine  i7 .  I  had  many 
English,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  iris  for  mid-June  show, 
but  now  I  treasure  but  a  few  for  they  did  not  take  to 
my  light,  poorly-nourished  soil.  They  prove  the  best 
of  all  irises  for  cut-flowers  and  I  only  hope  that  the 
Horticultural  Board  will  prove  a  true  p'-ophet  in  fore- 
seeing a  time  when  "Dutch"  bulbs  can  be  as  well  grown 
in  this  country  as  in  Holland  and  gardens  may  show 
again  the  beauty  of  bulbs  by  the  hundred.  Personally 
my  passing  acquaintance  with  the  bulbous  irises  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  give  me  a  knowing  appreciation  of  the 
varieties  by  name,  but  I  hope  that  others  will  be  able 
to  give  them  individuality. 

All  this  is  from  mine  own  garden  lore,  but  I  think 
an  actual  example  is  the  strongest  argument  I  can  put 
forward  for  you  to  become  an  active  member  of  The 
American  Iris  Society.  This  was  organized  but  a  short 
time  ago,  January  29th,  to  be  exact,  and  already  over  260 
charter  members  are  enrolled  and  its  policy  is  to  bring 
to  all  garden  lovers  an  added   appreciation  of  the  iris. 


There  will  be  trial  gardens,  exhibitions,  local  meetings; 
we  plan  to  establish  standards  for  nomenclature,  descrip- 
tions, and  judging;  information  is  coming  to  hand  for 
an  authentic  treatise  on  culture  to  be  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  growers  in  many  localities.  As  a  member 
you  will  receive  each  month  published  notes  of  interest, 
and  we  trust  that  many  will  find  their  investment  of 
$3  (the  annual  dues)  of  real  value. 

As  secretary  of  The  American  Iris  Society,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  iris  queries  through  the  pages  of  The 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  I  wish  to  thank  the  editor 
for  this  opportunity. 


A  PLEA  FOR  UNITED  ACTION  AGAINST 
QUARANTINE  37 

[From  Florists'  F.xclunii^c.  Feb.  21.) 

The  report  of  the  proceedings,  published  in  last  week's 
Florists'  Exchange,  of  the  hearing  before  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board  relative  to  the  application  of  Quarantine  Bill  No. 
37  to  orchids,  has  amazed  some  of  your  readers  and  strength- 
ened the  suspicion  that  the  motive  behind  this  measure  is  to  a 
large  degree  that  of  a  trade  protection.  They  were  no  less  sur- 
prised to  find  such  noted  orchid  growers  as  Lager,  Manda, 
Roehrs,  Baldwin  and  Carrillo,  drawn  into  a  controversy  with  a 
man  who  has  not  been  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for  more 
than  six  months,  and  who  has  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  as  an  orchid  grower  in  his  new  atmosphere, 
and  another  whose  new  methods  of  growing  are  still  in  the  state 
of  experimenting,  on  the  possibility  of  raising  orchids  in  this 
country,  which  subject  is  totally  irrelevant  to  the  one  issue  in 
which  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  should  alone  be  con- 
cerned and  which  is,  whether  imported  orchids  are  carriers  of  in- 
jurious insect  pests  or  contagious  plant  diseases? 

If  The  Excliaiige  has  quoted  Dr.  Marlatt  correctly,  he  de- 
clared he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
enemies  of  orchids  for  the  reason  that  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment has  experts  on  that  subject  who  know  what  has  been  foimd 
on  orchids,  and  that  the  fact  that  some  one  outside  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  believe  an  insect  has  any  effect  on  orchids  would 
not   be   considered,   was   certainly  a   most   remarkable   statement. 

Those  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  experts,  or  as  they 
are  officially  termed  "scientists."  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  do  not  coincide  with  the  apparent  belief  of  Dr. 
Marlatt  that  they  are  infallible  and,  while  no  one  expects  them 
to  be,  some  of  them  are  far  from  it.  The  attitude  at  times  as- 
sumed by  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Board,  of  which  the  fore- 
going is  an  example,  tempts  the  writer  to  recount  his  remin- 
iscences during  the  past  ten  years  of  his  observations  and  ex- 
periences with  the  "scientists"  of  the  government  department  of 
which  Dr.  Marlatt  is  a  unit.  It  would  provide  humorous  read- 
ing, while  it  might  prove  embarrasing  to  some. 

An  excellent  authority  has  advised  that  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board  is  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  impartial  hearing 
because  it  has  already  reached  its  decision,  and  that  it  is  most 
natural  that  it  should  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  its  own  decision. 
This  authority  has  suggested  that  a  hearing  be  sought  before 
the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House,  at  which  all  facts  from 
both  sides  might  be  fully  and  freely  presented,  and  from  which 
the  Agricultural  Committee  can  draw  a  just  conclusion  of  the 
merits  of  this  unpopular  measure. 

The  Association  which  the  writer  represents  has  been  patiently 
waiting  for  one  of  the  older  horticultural  organizations  to  take 
some  action,  but  none  seems  disposed  to  take  the  step.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Gardeners  is  now  prepared  to  take  the 
initiative,  if  it  can  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  those 
interested,  to  bring  about  a  modification  of  this  autocratic,  and  un- 
democratic, and  un-American  law. 

A  new  secretary  was  recently  appointed  to  that  office  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  man  who  did  not  achieve  his  success 
in  life  merely  through  academic  channels,  but  who  has  also  had 
a  broad  and  practical  experience  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  If 
the  case  was  properly  presented  to  Mr.  Meredith,  before  any 
other  action  is  decided  on.  with  united  support  of  those  inter- 
ested behind  it.  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  those  affected  may 
obtain  some  relief. 

Let  all  horticulturists,  including  professional  and  amateur 
.gardeners,  who  recognize  the  injustice  of  Quarantine  Bill  No. 
37.  co-operate  to  bring  about  a  modification  of  this  drastic  action 
(we  do  not  seek  to  have  it  rescinded  entirely  because  it  possesses 
some  good  points,  when  they  are  not  abused)  and  to  secure 
representation  on  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  of  prac- 
tical horticulturists.  M.  C.  Ebel, 
Secretary  National  .Xssociation  of  Gardeners. 
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Our  Perennial  Flowers 


A.  WITTRUP 


FLuW'KRS  are  the  soul  of  the  garden — the  grounds 
may  be  veiy  attractively  arranged  with  trees,  ever- 
greens and  shrubs  yet  without  flowers  they  are  what 
the  woods  and  natural  meadows  would  be  without  the 
gay  dotting  and  sprays  of  color  which  lend  gayety  and 
brilliance  in  varying  succession  from  Spring  until  frost 
or  later. 

Yet  we  see  many  home-grounds  well  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubs  and  with  well  kept  lawns,  millions  of 
city  homes  with  a  little  space  in  the  front  of  the  house 
and  a  fairly  large  backyard  with  few  or  no  flowers — 
lacking  the  life  and  music  of  color — the  element  that 
draws  out  the  soul  of  man  to  join  that  of  Nature,  as  ex- 
pressed in  legend  and  poetry  from  time  immemorial. 

Why  is  this  ?  Everybody  loves  flowers — but  many  have 
the  idea,  dating  from  the  time  of  carpet  bedding  and 
bedding  out  plants,  that  more  time  is  needed  to  give 
flowers  the  proper  care  than  they,  in  the  multitudinous 
attractions  of  city  life,  can  devote  to  them.  This  is  a 
serious  mistake — we  have  the  hardy  perennial  flowers, 
that  once  planted  in  good  soil  require  very  little  care 
during  the  Summer  and  only  a  light  protection  in  Winter 
— and  for  this  little  attention  they  give  us  year  after  year 
beautiful  blossoms,  color  and  fragrance. 

.And  why  indeed  should  one  not  attend  to  the  labors 
of  gardening?  Are  its  rewards  less  than  some  activities 
assumed  as  recreation  ?  Is  not  the  satisfaction  of  being 
a  co-worker  with  Nature  in  production  of  some  of  her 
choicest   characters   wonderfully   worth   while? 

One  need  only  to  think  of  the  thousands  of  lovely  cot- 
tage gardens  in  the  old  villages  of  England,  to  see  how 
flowers  and  vines  can  help  transform  the  simplest  house 


into  a  most  charming  home.  But  whether  the  garden 
b^  small  or  large — informal  or  formal,  the  best  results 
will  be  had  by  using  mostly  perennial  and  hardy  bien- 
nials which  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  old  gardens. 
The  Iris,  Peonies.  Digitalis,  Campanula,  Dielytra, 
Diantlms,  Shasta  Daisies,  Gaillardia,  Pyrethrum,  Chry- 
santhemums, Violets,  Primrose,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Forget-me-nots,  Phlox,  Hollyhock,  Larkspur,  Colum- 
bine— and  so  one  could  go  on  endlessly  giving  these 
old  names,  each  one  calling  up  picture  after  picture  of 
childhood's  fairy  tales  and  charming  old  gardens  and 
homes  from  the  times  of  our  oldest  myths,  to  the  dream- 
land of  the  future. 

And  all  these  are  within  reach  of  everyone  practically 
for  the  asking.  Good  soil  and  sunshine  and  a  little 
care  is  all  they  need,  and  they  adapt  themselves  to  any 
garden  scheme,  from  that  of  the  cottage,  to  the  park  and 
grounds  of  the  palace,  and  like  the  true  aristocrat  make 
themselves  equally  well  at  home  with  anyone  who  love.s 
ihem. 


Flowers  of  the  field,  of  the  woodland,  the  meadow. 

Stars  of  the  hillside,  or  gems  of  the  glade — 
Modest  in  purity ;  glowing  with  brighness, 

In   the   rich   folds   of  the   rainbow  arrayed — 
Called  into  life  by  the  kiss  of  the  sunshine. 

How   your  warm   hues  scatter  gladness  and 
cheer ; 
And  from  your  hearts,  lo,  the  perfumes  of  Eden 

Coyh-  diffuse  on  the  scent-laden  air. 

— Selected. 


Coiirlcsv  f'l  Swoiv  Nchnv  ^  Sonx. 

A  dardrn  Near  Chicago  of  Perennial  Vtaw.-rs  IVilh   Attractive  Planting,  i>l   Trees  and  Shnihs  as  a  Backgraiind  Setting. 
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The  Month's  Work  in  the  Garden 

JOHN  JOHNSON 
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THE  busy  planting  season  is  fast  approaching",  and 
it  now  behooves  every  gardener  to  make  good  at 
thL  earliest  possible  opportunity  any  arrears  of 
work.  In  gardening,  as  in  all  other  practical  operations, 
there  is  nothing  like  method.  The  season's  work  should 
be  planned  with  such  careful  forethought  and  precision 
as  if  strict  account  of  every  operation  must  be  given  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  critics.  If  methods  are  adopted 
early  in  the  season  with  this  thought  in  mind,  future 
perplexities  and  disappointments  which  often  arise  as 
the  result  of  having  too  much  of  one  thing  and  not 
enough  of  another,  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Abil- 
ity to  meet  every  demand  made  upon  the  garden  is  truly 
the  greatest  test  imposed  upon  a  gardener's  practical 
skill.  It  is  conceded,  of  course,  that  occasional  failure 
must  inevitably  overtake  and  rupture  the  most  carefully 
laid  plans,  yet  those  who  learn  to  make  failure  the  step- 
ping stone  to  success  reap  the  most  bounteous  harvest. 

We  have  already  attempted  to  outline  methods  of  pro- 
cedure with  regard  to  making  hot  beds,  and  the  early 
sowing  O'f  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  and  all  that  can 
now  be  said  in  this  particular  is  that  some  of  these  sow- 
ings should  now  be  repeated  in  order  to  maintain  suc- 
cession or  to  otherwise  make  good  any  which  have  failed 
entirely.  Transplant  seedlings  from  last  month's  sow- 
ings as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  nicely  handled  and  keep 
them  under  similar  conditions  of  soil,  and  temperature 
and  shade  from  bright  sunshine  for  a  week  or  so  until 
the  plants  recover  from  the  shift,  after  which  gradually 
inure  to  more  light  and  ventilation. 

Seedlings  like  Larkspur,  Antirrhinum.  Phlox  Dnim- 
mondii,  Pcntstcinon,  Sweet  Pea  and  I'crbcna  in  the 
flowering  grouj),  and  members  of  the  Cabbage  family 
leeks,  onions  and  lettuce  among  vegetables,  should  be 
given  cool  treatment.  A  little  assistance  at  the  com- 
mencement they  must  have,  but  the  aim  from  now  on 
should  be  to  keep  them  stocky  by  a  gradual  process  of 
hardening  after  pricking  ofif.  This  does  not  imply  reck- 
less exposure  to  chill  blasts  which  are  to  be  expected  dur- 
ing the  month,  but  merely  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
giving  air  freely  whenever  there  may  be  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  this  month's  sowings  include  Stock,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
r.alsam  and  Impaticns.  The  middle  of  the  month  will  be 
early  enough  to  start  these.  Sow  thinly  so  that  the  young 
plants  may  have  abundant  room,  and  when  pricked  off 
even  a  little  apparent  wastefulness  of  space  will  be  repaid 
by  stout  and  vigorous  stock. 

Pleasure  grounds.  As  the  weather  shows  signs  of 
■breaking  up  push  forward  the  work  of  cleaning  shrub- 
beries. The  principles  of  pruning  shrubs  are  generally 
■well  understood.  The  early  flowering  group  almost  in- 
variably bloom  on  wood  of  previous  season's  growth,  and 
therefore  require  little,  if  any,  attention  in  the  matter  of 
pruning  now.  Any  thinning  out  w^iich  might  be  needed 
should  be  done  immediately  after  flowering,  or,  better 
still,  in  Summer  when  growth  is  comi)leted.  Late  Sum- 
mer of  Fall  flowering  shrubs  may  be  severely  pruned  now 
unless  further  development  of  growth  is  sought.  Clear 
away  rubbish  and  burn  in  a  "smother"  and  use  the  result- 
ant ash  as  fertilizer.     It  is  a  crime  to  commit  prunings 


and  the  like  to  flames  and  allow  the  very  best  fertilizing 
agency  to  go  up  in  smoke. 

As  soon  as  the  work  can  be  done,  trim  the  grass  edges 
and  loosen  the  ground  between  the  shrubs  with  a  spading 
fork.  Ornamental  climbers  may  require  attention.  Train 
them  away  from  windows  and  tie  in  any  growths  which 
might  have  fallen  out  ot  position  during  the  Winter. 
While  the  average  gardener  is  perhaps  alive  to  the  orna- 
mental value  of  :hmbers,  there  is  ample  room  for  a 
more  general  employment  of  this  class  o-f  plants.  For 
screening  unsightly  objects,  covering  arbors,  trellises, 
vv'orn-out  buildings  and  trees,  and  for  clothing  rough 
hungry  banks  they  are  indispensable.  The  uses  to  which 
this  class  of  plants  may  be  put  are  just  as  varied  as  the 
habits  of  the  plants  themselves,  and  their  judicious  em- 
ployment at  once  creates  an  atmosphere  of  delightful  rest- 
fulness,  and  gives  to  the  home  environs  that  suggestion 
of  age  so  often  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence  in  our 
American  gardens.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  them  and 
prepare  for  the  planting  operation. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  remove  wind  screens 
and  other  temporary  protection  aft'ordcd  choice  shrubs, 
and  remove  the  winter  covering  from  roses,  flower  beds 
and  herbaceous  borders.  Prune  and  tie  in  rambler  roses 
and  commence  pruning  bush  roses  as  soon  as  dangei  of 
hard  frosts  is  past. 

Pansies.  Bcllis  and  Myostis,  if  wintered  in  frames  or 
nursery  rows,  should  be  planted  in  permanent  quarters 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  freely  worked.  Do  any 
needed  alteration  and  planting  in  the  herbaceous  border 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Apply  fertilizer  to  lawns, 
scratch  the  surface,  and  re-seed  if  necessary. 

BusJi  Fruits.  Gooseberry  bushes  require  annual  atten- 
tion in  the  matter  of  pruning,  and  there  is  no  better  time 
for  doing  the  work  than  now.  Last  season's  growths 
v.dl  yield  most  berries.  Cut  away  all  superfluous  shoots, 
but  cut  the  points  only  of  those  that  will  be  retained. 
Try  to  keep  the  main  shoots  about  six  inches  apart  and 
the  middle  of  the  bush  open  so  that  fruit  picking  may 
be  more  conveniently  done.  Red  Currants  must  be 
spurred  back  to  within  a  couple  of  buds,  although  a  few 
shoots  may  be  left  about  eight  inches  long  for  extension 
if  need  be.  P>lack  Currants  require  entirely  different 
treatment.  Merely  cut  away  exhausted  branches  and  en- 
courage basal  growths  to  take  their  place.  Side  shoots 
which  are  too  numerous  should  be  spurred  back. 

I'cgctable  Garden.  Remove  the  covering  from  Spin- 
ach, strawberry  plants  and  the  asparagus  plot  as  soon 
as  the  weather  breaks.  Sow  such  kinds  as  peas,  onwns, 
parsley,  parsnips  and  spinach  on  mellow  ground  in  a 
sunny  position.  In  the  colder  districts  it  will  pay  to 
start  a  number  of  these  in  cold  frames  with  a  view  to 
later  transplanting  in  the  open.  Peas  may  be  sown  in 
4-inch  pots,  parsley,  lettuce  and  beets  in  flats.  If  room 
is  available  under  sash  sow  carrots  in  drills  and  sprinkle 
radish  seed  between  the  rows.  Transplant  seedlings 
from  last  month's  sowings.  Lettuce  and  cauliflower 
planted  in  cold  frames  in  a  rich  compost  will  turn  in  a 
week  or  two  in  advance  of  those  planted  in  the  open  dur- 
ing next  month.  String  beans  may  also  be  sown  in 
frames  at  this  time. 
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The  Gladiolus 


KATHRYN  BEACH  TRACY 


U firi^^hiiirss — slandiiiii   jor  truth  like  a   tower. 
Dii^nity — syiiibul  of   lionoy  and  pozcer, 
Beauty,  that  blooms  in  tlic  ultimate  flozver. 
Could  anything  be  more   perfectly  descriptive  of  the 
Gladiolus?     Conceded  to  be  the  comini^  garden  flower, 
it  is  each  year  in  greater  demand   for  gardens  and   for 


Crimson    Clozv — A    Gloiviii:^    Red    Floivcr. 

forcing.  It  stands  alone  as  a  super-satisfactory  garden 
asset.  A  wealth  of  bloom  rewards  a  minimum  of  labor 
and  expense,  the  freedom  from  insect  pests  assures  suc- 
cess to  the  amateur  arwl  the  glory  and  charm  of  each 
flowering  spike  fully  repays  all  efforts. 

Thirty,  even  twenty  years  ago,  the  word  Gladiolus 
suggested  nothing  but  the  small  red  Gladiolus  Brenchlcy- 
ensis,  a  variety  still  used  with  etifect  in  large  i)lant- 
ings,  but  far  outclassed  by  the  modern  type  of  this 
magnificent  flower.  .Small  wonder  that  having  grown  it 
once  successfully,  the  amateur  is  ever  after  an  enthusiast. 

Assuming  that  the  reader  knows  something  of  the 
incomparable  beauty  of  this  garden  favorite,  let  us  con- 
sider a  few  Gladiolus  jjlantings  of  real  charm. 

.\.gainst  a  backgroimd  of  the  gray-green  foliage  and 
fragrant  mauve  trusses  of  Biiddleia.  tall  spikes  of 
Gladiolus  Loveliness  with  glistening  white  Lily  Lehman 
bloomed  above  a  carpet  of  purple  Verbena.     In  another 


veined,  beneath  which  sjiread  a  carpet  of  bluest  of  blue 
Lobelia. 

Blue  gardens  are  sometimes  hungry  for  a  touch  of 
other  color,  which  only  makes  the  blue  more  telling. 
Pink,  white  and  yellow  may  always  be  used  to  splendid 
effect  and  the  tall  flowers  of  the  tjladiolus  show  to  such 
advantage. 

In  a  border  planting,  where  all  the  blues  of  the  Del- 
phiniums ran  riot.  Gladiolus  Daybreak,  orchidlike  in 
form  and  texture  came  into  bloom  with  the  second  flower- 
ing of  the  Delphiniums,  and  the  blue  and  the  shell  pink 
of  Daybreak  were  both  finer  for  the  combination. 

I  know  that  reds  are  now  generally  shut  out  of  the 
modern  gardens,  but  when  we  consider  the  gorgeous 
sight  of  flaming  swords  of  Gladiolus  Mrs.  Francis  King, 
or  the  glowing  red  of  Crimson  Glow,  piercing  through 
masses  of  Liliuin  auratum,  the  tribute  to  the  planter's  art 
is  enough  to  warrant  a  place  in  every  garden. 


Rnuiih    Torch — Large   Creamy    White   Plozeer. 


Althdugli  there  is  a  great  demand  for  large  flowered 
yellows  the  demand  is  correspondingly  hard  to  satisfy, 
corner  among  white  lilies,  Gladiolus  LTmmaculce,  purest  Golden  Measure,  magnificent  but  ])rohibitive  in  price, 
white,  with  the  rich,  exotic  bufif  of  Gladiolus  Niagara  heads  the  list  with  Mongolian,  Schwaben,  Yellow  Prince, 
were  friendly  associates  with  deep  blue  .?alpii;lossis,  gold  (Continued  on  page  107) 
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The  <^Trlv  sown  seedlings  will  now  demand  attention 
in  the  wav  of  pricking  off.  careful  watering,  and  ven- 
tilation in  order  to  reduce  losses  to  a  minimum.  The 
damping  off  fungus  {Pythium  dc  Baryanum)  is  annually 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  a  large  percentage  of  seed- 
lings. Nor  it  is  always  a  dirty,  unkempt  condition  of  the 
houses,  that  is  responsible  for  the  conditions  that  are 
favorable  to  the  development  of  this  fungus.  In  com- 
paratively new  houses,  thoroughly  clean,  and  painted,  we 
have  experienced  the  ravages  of  this  pest  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree,  in  spite  of  ample  ventilation  and  liberal  use 
of  fungicides. 

Once  the  fungus  has  inhabited  the  soil,  extreme  care 
has  to  be  exercised  to  keep  it  under  control,  since  the 
moist  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  seed- 
lings are  especially  invigorating  to  it.  It  is  good  practice 
when  preparing  soil  for  the  see.dlings  to  use  a  liberal  pro- 
portion of  leaf  mold,  and  if  it  is  available  spent,  hot-bed 
manure,  in  addition  to  sand  to  make  it  porous.  Then 
as  each  flat  or,  other  receptacle  is  filled  spread  half  an 
inch  of  coarse  sand  over  the  top  previous  to  pricking  in 
the  seedlings.  \Mien  the  hole  is  made  for  the  little  plant 
a  portion  of  the  .sand  will  fall  into  it  thus  affording  a 
more  porous  medium  around  the  roots,  to  carry  away 
surplus   moisture. 

When  first  transplanted  the  seedlings  will  require  some 
shade  until  thev  re-establish  themselves  in  their  new 
quarters,  and  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  will  de- 
mand a  sunny  position  near  the  glass  to  develop  into 
sturdy,  stocky  plants.  As  the  sun  gains  in  power  they 
will  need  more  watering,  but  be  on  the  alert  and  see  that 
it  is  not  overdone  or  serious  trouble  may  ensue. 

Sweet  Peas  for  Outdoors 
From  present  indications  of  weather  conditions  out- 
doors there  appears  little  likelihood  of  getting  into  the 
ground  very  early  to  sow  the  Sweet  Pea  seeds,  and  it 
will  help  them  considerably  on  the  way  to  get  the  seed 
sown  in  the  greenhouse  as  soon  as  possible  now.  By 
using  .S  or  6  seeds  to  each  pot,  and  thinning  out  to  the 
best  plants  later  on,  one  may  expect  to  have  fine  stock  to 
set  out  as  early  in  April  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
It  won't  hurt  them  much  to  get  caught  by  late  frosts, 
the  tops  will  kill  back,  but  they^  will  break  again  from 
the  base  and  still  be  weeks  ahead  of  those  sown  outdoors 
in   .A.pril. 

Sweet  Peas  Under  Glass 
These  subjects  now  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  will  be 
benefitted  by  a  mulch  of  good  soil  and  well-decayed 
manure,  or  pulverized  sheep  manure  whichever  of  the 
latter  is  available.  It  isn't  good  practice  to  plant  Sweet 
Peas  in  rich  soil  or  feed  them  much  before  they  start 
flowering  yet  once  the  buds  are  set,  they  will  flower  for 
a  much  longer  period  if  well  fed,  and  watered  liberally. 

.Snapdragons 

l''rom  now  onwards  the  flowering  stock  planted  out 
in  the  benches  will  more  than  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Those  that  have  been  slow  to  throw  up  flowering  stems 
during  the  Winter  will  now  soon  cover  themselves  with 
spikes  of  blooms. 

Proper  staking  is  done  in  order  to  keep  the  spikes  from 


becoming  twisted  and  broken.  Another  important  mat- 
ter is  the  removal  of  the  side  shoots  if  one  wishes  to  have 
first  class  material  for  decorations.  These  side  shoots 
by  the  way  make  fine  material  for  the  cutting  bench  if 
they  are  free  from  rust,  or  other  disease.  Snapdragons 
are  gross  feeders,  and  soon  permeate  the  soil  with  a 
mass  of  roots  in  search  of  available  plant  food.  Plants 
that  have  occupied  the  benches  all  winter  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  a  good  topdressing  of  loam  and  manure. 

Violets 

To  those  who  propagate  their  own  violets  the  present 
affords  the  best  opportunity  to  secure  a  supply  of  cuttings. 
The  plants  are  now  making  a  natural  growth,  and  in 
good  condition  if  free  from  spot  and  other  disease. 
Whether  one  takes  the  cuttings  and  roots  them  in  the 
propagating  bench,  or  takes  the  rooted  runners,  cutting 
back  their  tops  a  little,  and  plants  them  closely  in  sandy 
soil,  matters  little.  Successes  and  failures  have  been  ex- 
perienced from  both  methods,  and  it  appears  to  make 
little  difference  so  long  as  neither  the  cuttings  or  run- 
ners are  not  too  old  for  the  purpose. 

The  flowering  plants  will  now  demand  some  shade  on 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  all  the  air  possible  consistent 
with  the  outdoor  temperature  will  greatly  prolong  the 
flowering  period. 

The  Easter  Plants 

The  plants  that  are  being  grown  for  Easter  decora- 
tions will  now  demand  a  little  special  care  from  the  cul- 
tivator. Every  gardener  likes  to  have  a  good  showing 
at  this  time.  Many  owners  will  undoubtedly  plan  to  visit 
their  establishments  rotind  the  holidays,  especially  after 
being  barred  from  the  country  for  so  long  through  the 
unusually  severe  winter  weather,  and  it  will  afford  them 
a  greeting  of  more  than  passing  moment  to  find  a  goodly 
supply  of  well  grown  plants. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  beheld  a  rambler  rose  for  in- 
stance, just  chock  full  of  flowers  and  buds,  yet  a  most 
unsightly  affair  because  of  crippled  foliage,  due  to  mildew, 
is  prepared  to  admit  offhand  that  it  does  not  produce 
a  very  happy  effect. 

The  trouble  usually  happens  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
Every  care  is  taken  to  have  th.em  in  at  the  proper  time, 
they  are  grown  on  in  a  fairly  warm  temperature,  up  to 
the  time  they  show  color,  and  then  to  hold  them  back, 
or  harden  them  off  they  are  brought  into  a  cold  house 
or  one  where  a  raw  March  air  struck  them  from  the  ven- 
tilators, or  through  a  door  carelessly  left  open.  Mildew 
is  the  inevitable  result,  and  one  can  use  all  the  fungicides 
available  without  removing  the  effects. 

The  plants  are  all  the  better  for  being  hardened  off, 
but  do  it  carefully,  look  out  for  the  ventilators  and  doors, 
and  don't  subject  the  plants  to  a  sudden  drop  in  tem- 
lieratiirc  at  one  time.  Do  it  gradually,  in  the  way  you 
advanced  the  tem]3erature  when  you  started  to  force 
them. 

Spir.T!as 

The  Spir3eas  should  be  showing  color  about  lire  time 
these  notes  appear,  and  must  have  all  the  room  neces- 
{Conliinu;!  on    'age  110) 
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Natural  Effects  in  Landscape  Work 

ALBERT  MILLARD 


CARPETBEDDING  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
rightly  so.  We  have  not  the  trained  help  to 
spend  enough  time  in  keeping  such  bedding  in 
first  class  condition — and  certainl}-  a  neglected  carpet  or 
mosaic-bed  is  an  eyesore.  Besides  greenhouse  running  is 
too  costly  nowadays  to  grow  the  many  different  plants 
in  quantities  required  for  such  plantings.  Lately  we 
came  back  more  to  the  style  of  natural  planting"  in  wood- 
land or  in  rockgarden,  and  we  can  notice  in  many  new 
and  old  places  the  creation  of  rockgardens — more  are  laid 
out  in  the  past  few  years  than  ever  before. 

Rockgardening  in  its  place,  small  or  large,  has  a  most 
fascinating  influence,  it  is  or  rather  should  be  the  most 
wonderful  artistic  work  in  the  most  wonderful  style  of 
natural  landsca])e  work. 

A  thoughtfully  arranged  rockgarden  is  always  admired 
by  any  professional  or  amateur  gardener,  because  con- 
stantly new  flowers  appear,  something  new  is  creeping, 
winding  over  the  paths  and  rocks,  and  one  feels  repaid 
in  frequent  visits  to  watch  and  look  for  new  features. 
We  admire  a  well  trained  Privet  Hedge,  and  it  answers 
its  purpose  well — but  it  is  always  the  same  old  Privet 
hedge — give  me  the  little  steps  on  the  rockgarden  to 
climb,  it  will  strengthen  my  body  and  rest  my  soul.  I 
may  say  that  only  a  friend  of  Nature,  who  studied  rock- 
formations  and  habits  of  plant  life  is  able  to  create  a 
successful  rockgarden — and  select  the  place  for  it. 

Nature  has  very  often  provided  a  place  to  build  a  rock- 
garden, may  be  in  a  lonely,  cool,  elevated  spot  under  a 
tree  with  sloping  ground  to  the  level,  bordering  a  lawn 
or  a  walk.  This  would  be  an  ideal  location.  If  the 
ground  is  level,  then  we  have  to  shape  it  into  a  hilly 
appearance,  build  up  with  rocks  and  boulders,  make  crev- 
ices and  pockets,  shady  and  sunny  spots  to  suit  our  plant- 
ings. Trees,  especially  Evergreens,  narrow  slim  growing 
ones,  like  Cedars,  Juniperus,  Tanus,  etc.,  give  us  the 
wanted  irregular  skyline  and  a  fine  color  effect,  the  latter 
even  in  Winter.  But  a  bank  is  also  a  very  well  fitted 
place  for  a  rockgarden  arrangement.  Imagine  a  drive- 
way or  a  walk  flanked  on  both  sides  with  a  bank,  and 
this  is  a  suggestion  suitable  also  for  smaller  places. 

Rustic  arbors,  settees,  birds'  feeding  stands  add  to  the 
charming  effect  in  such  natural  surroundings.  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  use  only  low  growing  and  creep- 
ing plants,  some  varieties  of  shrubs,  or  low  growing 
weeping  trees — for  instance  the  weeping  Caragana,  the 
weeping  Cherry,  weeping  Forsythia,  weeping  JMuIberrv, 
Japanese  Maple.s — are  very  desirable.  For  a  larger  place 
the  weeping  Willow,  Pin  (3ak.  Mountain  Ash,  Table  Pine 
rightly  located,  are  very  effective.  It  is  out  of  question  to 
use  any  shmb  like  Lilacs,  Mock  Orange,  Altheas,  Hydran- 
geas or  the  like,  but  Andromeda.  Azalea  calendulacea, 
pontice,  aniocna  Hinodogiri,  Kacmpferi  (the  new  hardy 
salmon  colored),  viscosa  (Sweet  White  Honeysuckle 
.\zalca),  arborescens,  are  all  beautiful  planted  in  clumps. 

Clcthra  alnifolia  (Sweet  Pepjjer  Bush)  in  half  shadv 
spots,  Comptonia  asplenifolia  (Sweet  Fern  Bush)  Cor- 
niis  florida  and  stolonifera  (red  osier)  Etionymus  varie- 
ties. Ilex  vcrticillata  (Black  Alder)  with  their  red  ber- 
ries in  Winter,  Pyrus  arbutifolhis,  and  all  the  Rhus 
varieties  as  7?.  aromatica,  copalUna,  glabra  typhina  and 
typhina  laciiiata.  These  Rhus  varieties  should  be  cut 
hack  to  the  ground  every  Spring.  Riibiis  odoratus  (flow- 
ering Ras])berry)  and  tlie  grand  Riihiis — delicious  with 
the  very  large  white  flowers — Samhucits  piibeiis,  red- 
berried,    Crati-rgiis    pyracantha    Lclandi    carrying    their 


red  fruit  until  after  Christmas.  Symphoricarpus  ra- 
cemusns  (Snowberry)  delightful  to  the  eye  in  Fall  and 
Winter  and  Haiithorisaa  apiifolia  a  low  growing  shrub 
doing  fine  in  shade  and  sun,  also  under  trees.  The  fall 
coloring  of  the  leaves  is  exceedingly  fine. 

Water  is  essential  in  the  rockgarden  to  cool  oft'  the 
rocks  after  a  hot  sunny  day  and  to  feed  to  the  plants. 
If  a  natural  flow  of  water  is  at  hand,  or  near  by,  it  should 
be  utilized  in  leading  a  stream  over  the  rocks,  forming 
a  cascade  and  ending  in  an  informal  pond.  Moisture 
loving  plants  will  grow  in  the  pool  or  in  the  border 
surrounding  it.  Caltlia  palustris  (marsh  marigold).  Iris 
(several  varieties).  Lobelia  cardinaUs  (the  brilliant  red 
flowering),  Typba  latifolia  (Cattail)  Sarraccncia  va- 
rieties, the  Cranberry  (Vaccinium  macrocarpum)  and 
the  difl:'erent  Water  Lilies  would  enjoy  such  a  damp 
atmosphere  and  the  moist  soil. 

Further,  the  planting  of  a  background,  more  or  less 
heavy,  is  a  very  important  factor  to  be  done.  Green 
Spruces  or  Pines  look  well,  they  act  at  the  same  time  as 
a  windbreak,  and  the  whole  scenery  is  well  set  in,  like 
a  picture  in  a  frame. 

I  regret  to  state  that  I  often  saw  rockgardens  made 
from  a  pile  of  boulders,  they  may  rightly  be  called  Rock- 
eries, but  the  gardener's  eye  does  not  approve  of  these. 
The  main  success  depends  on  deep  pockets,  as  I  main- 
tained before,  twelve  inches  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
average  plantings.  Of  course  there  are  many  plants 
which  would  be  satisfied  with  3  or  4  inches,  like  Sedum 
and  Sciiipcrz'k'iiin.  They  are  extensively  used  for  the 
paths,  to  plant  around  flat,  irregular  stepping  stones. 
The  small  velvety  Sedums  are  beautiful  to  plant  between 
and  around  these  stones.  Also  Cerastium  tonieiitosum 
(white  leaved),  Cainpaiiiila  Carpatica  (blue  and  white), 
Dianthus  deltoides  (always  in  flower),  Ilonstonia  ewrn- 
lea  (the  Bluets)  Phlox  subulata  (Moss  Pinks)  Silcne 
alpestris  (  Catchfly )  the  Thyme  varieties  (all  are  fragrant 
and  excellent  for  stone  walks). 

\''ines,  hanging  and  clinging  to  large  rocks,  to  cover 
tree  trunks,  to  ramble  over  slopes,  over  little  bridges  or 
railings  are  indisiiensable  in  our  work. 

One  of  the  best  vines  is  the  new  self-supporting 
Aiiipclopsis  Lozi.'ii,  it  has  very  dainty  leaves,  dazzling 
in  sunshine,  and  once  established  grows  quick  and  up- 
right. Ampclopsis  Veitchi  and  Engelmanni  are  only 
good  for  a  large  campus,  and  too  coarse  for  small  gardens. 
Aiiipelopsis  Henry,  Clematis  paniculala,  Celastrits  sean- 
dens  (Bittersweet),  Rubns  hispidits  (Running  lUack- 
berry),,  Vitis  cestivalis  and  cord i folia  (the  wild  grapes) 
are  of  greatest  value.  I  recommend  one  common  vine, 
but  seldom  used.  Lysimachia-  nummiilaria  (creeping 
Jenny),  to  jjlant  fre(|uently  in  shade  or  the  open,  grows 
everywhere,  is  a  c|uick  grower,  covers  any  space,  and 
docs  not  burn  out,  also  along  paths  or  to  cover  big 
boulders,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  vine.  Also  Arcto- 
slaphylos  Uva-iirsi  ( I'earberry),  a  terrible  name  to  re- 
meiuber,  but  the  greatest  plant  for  rocks  in  a  sunny 
position,  and  cannot  be  beaten  in  sandy,  poor  soil. 

Climbing  Roses  are  permissible  to  ])lant  in  a  Rock- 
garden, but  only  the  single  flowering  as  "Wichuriana 
(  white)  Hiawatha,  and  Ruby  Queen,  a  universal  favorite. 
Other  Roses  for  single  planting  or  grouping  are  the 
beautiful  Lord  Penzances,  Sweet  Briar  hybrids,  the 
.\ustrian  Briars,  the  .Scotch  Briars  and  the  lately  intro- 
duced single  yellow  Hugonis,  a  real  gem.     I  could  not 
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Practical  Notes  on  Vegetable  Growing 


N.  BUTTER  BACH 


THE  essentials  for  success  in  vegetable  growing  are : 
proper  irrigation,  deep  culture,  heavy  manuring, 
and  seed  with  good  germinating  power.  When 
you  are  provided  with  these  requirements  you  are  well 
established  for  a  productive  vegetable  garden.  In  the 
cultural  notes  I  describe  the  treatment  in  growing  which 
I  have  found  most  satisfactory  in  my  territory.  Climatic 
conditions  may  vary  the  date  of  plantings  a  little.  The 
North  may  find  our  planting  time  to  be  a  little  early, 
while  the  South  will  find  it  late,  but  the  general  treat- 
ment varies  little.  Care  should  be  exercized  in  careful 
selection  of  varieties  for  early  and  late  planting.  Such 
selections  can  be  made  by  referring  to  catalogs  of  respon- 
sible seedsmen. 

LETTUCE. — For  the  earliest  lettuce  sow  seed  in  hotbeds  or 
greenhouse  middle  of  February,  transplant  in  cold  frame  or  light, 
airy  house,  and  plant  outdoors  as  soon  as  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  a  foot  apart.  They  want  very  rich  soil  and  sufficient 
moisture,  as  the  quality  of  lettuce  depends  on  crispness,  and  this 
can  only  be  obtained  by  quickness  of  growth.  For  later  crops 
seed  is  sown  in  rows  and  thinned  out  a  foot  apart.  For  winter 
lettuce  to  be  protected  or  in  cold  frames  middle  of  September  is 
about  the  best  time  to  sow.  The  transplanted  plants  always  do 
better  except  in  warm  weather,  when  it  is  better  the  plants  remain 
where  sown  and  thinned  out. 

CABB.AGE. — Seed  can  be  sown  in  September  and  transplanted 
in  cold  frames  when  the  plants  are  about  five  inches  high.  They 
ought  to  be  aired  freely  during  Winter  and  planted  in  the  open 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  But  where  greenhouses 
are  handy  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  to  this  trouble.  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  If  the  seed 
is  sown  early  in  February  the  plants  are  ready  to  be  planted  the 
latter  part  of  March  or  the  first  part  of  April.  Cabbage  deinands 
heavy  manuring  and  in  addition  a  coinplete  fertilizer  and  a  high 
culture.     Cabbage  likes  new  soil. 

CELERY. — Celery  seed  may  be  sown  in  open  borders  in  the 
latter  part  of  March  or  early  part  of  April.  Or  for  early  use  in 
February  in  greenhouse  or  frame  and  transplanted  in  flats.  It  is 
very  slow  to  germinate  and  moisture  is  essential  for  its  germina- 
tion. Celery  is  naturally  hardy  and  likes  cool  weather.  The 
young  plants  inust  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  watered  if  nec- 
essary. If  a  growth  of  7  to  8  inches  has  been  made,  the  tops 
ought  to  be  cut  back  a  couple  of  inches  to  strengthen  the  roots 
and  expose  the  heart  of  the  plant  to  the  sun.  If  only  a  small 
quantity  is  needed  it  will  pay  to  transplant  from  the  seed  bed  to 
an  intermediate  bed  before  planting.  The  soil  can  not  be  made 
too  rich,  and  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  should  be  piowed  under  be- 
fore planting,  also  abundant  water  should  be  on  hand.  July  is 
usually  the  inonth  for  fall  and  winter  celery.  The  proper  dis- 
tance between  rows  is  Syi  to  4  feet  if  the  plants  are  lifted  for 
winter  storage,  otherwise  they  are  jjlanted  in  double  rows  froin 
10  to  12  inches  apart  with  6  to  8  feet  intervals  between,  so  as  to 
have  all  the  soil  needed  for  winter  covering.  Celery  can  also  be 
planted  in  closely  set  beds,  say  6x8  inches.  With  a  very  rich 
soil  and  abundant  fertilizer  and  water  supply  celery  can  then  be 
blanched  through  the  dense  shade  resulting  from  the  rapid 
growth.  Boards  are  also  used  with  this  method.  Celery  should 
be  constantly  cultivated.  Loose  soil  ought  to  be  packed  around 
the  spreading  leaves  to  encourage  a  compact  growth.  A  light 
furrow  thrown  up  with  a  plow  will  bleach  dwarf  varieties.  For 
late  winter  varieties  the  spade  and  shovel  ought  to  be  used  for 
banking.  Celery  is  very  hardy,  and  a  little  frost  won't  injure  it. 
Celery  that  has  been  lifted  from  its  place  of  growth  is  inore  liable 
to  decay  than  that  with  roots  undisturbed. 

MELONS. — Melons  need  a  fertile,  warm  soil,  with  plenty  of 
humus.  Hotbed  or  compost  soil  is  very  suitable.  It  takes  100 
days  from  the  day  of  planting  until  the  titne  of  ripening.  Water- 
melons take  30  to  40  days  more.  Three  to  four  years  old  seed  set 
earlier  and  better  than  new  seed.  For  early  melons  seed  sown  in 
a  hotbed  or  greenhouse  will  advance  the  plants  froin  two  to  three 
weeks.  They  are  sown  in  pots  or  on  pieces  of  sod  and  transplant- 
ed in  the  open  ground  in  May.  Well  rotted  manure  in  the  hills 
is  very  beneficial.  Frotn  7  to  10  seeds  are  planted  in  a  hill  and 
later  thinned  out  to  three  plants.  The  hills  ought  to  be  not  less 
than  4x6  feet  apart.  After  the  plants  attain  the  height  of  6 
.inches  they  ought  to  be  cut  back  to  two  eyes  or  leaves,  and  after 


the  side  branches  attain  14  to  16  inches  they  can  be  reduced  to 
about  a  foot  to  encourage  branching.  After  the  setting  of  fruit, 
the  branch  is  pinched  two  leaves  above  the  fruit,  and  continue  to 
pinch  in  the  saine  way  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Pinching  will 
hasten  the  maturity  and  also  increase  the  size  of  fruit. 

CUCUMBERS. — Cucumbers  need  rhe  same  treatment  as 
melons,  except  for  the  pinching,  and  four  plants  in  a  hill  instead 
of  three. 

PEAS. — Peas  ought  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  in  Spring  in  rows  2^4  feet  apart  for  the  dwarf  varieties 
and  3  to  4  feet  for  the  taller  or  brush  varieties.  They  are  plant- 
ed in  succession  from  March  to  June  and  for  late  crop  in  August. 

BE.\NS. — Beans  are  treated  similar  to  peas,  only  they  are  not 
as  hardy.  The  first  planting  is  made  in  May,  and  a  planting  every 
two  weeks  until  September. 

CAULIFLOWER. — Cauliflower  like  rich  soil  and  a  great  deal 
of  moisture.  The  soil  ought  not  to  be  warm,  but  at  least  a  foot 
of  top  soil  is  required.  They  need  light  and  sun,  but  not  too 
strong  a  sunlight.  A  place  where  it  will  get  the  morning  sun  is 
very  well  adapted.  In  dry  weather  they  need  to  be  watered 
frequently.  Manure  water  will  be  a  great  help,  in  fact  there  is 
nothing  better.  Constant  cultivation  is  necessary  to  prevent  any 
check  during  its  period  of  growth.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  tie  the 
leaves  with  a  string  over  the  fleshy  flower  buds  to  preserve  their 
ivor.v  whiteness.  For  early  planting  the  seed  ought  to  be  sown 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  February  in  a  hotbed  or  greenhouse. 
The  young  plants  must  be  transplanted  in  an  airy  house  or  cold 
frame,  and  planted  in  the  open  in  April,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits  it.  Cauliflowers  which  are  not  ready  to  cut  before  frost 
sets  in  ought  to  be  trenched  in  a  cold  frame  and  covered  with 
mats,  etc.,  and  thev  will  mature  properly. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.— Brussels  sprouts  are  in  reality 
among  the  best  of  vegetables.  They  like  a  deep  mellow  ground, 
and  ought  to  be  sown  in  April  or  May  in  the  open,  in  rows  where 
the  plants  remain.  Transplanting  tends  to  make  them  leggy.  The 
jilants  should  be  2^2  feet  apart  and  18  inches  in  the  row.  The 
ground  ought  to  be  manured  the  previous  year.  No  manure 
should  be  plowed  under  in  time  of  planting.  Sandy  soil  should 
be  avoided  and  top  growth  should  be  discouraged,  as  a  stocky 
plant  is  desirable.  Sprouts  are  very  hardy,  and  they  can  be  win- 
tered over  with  little  protection. 

EGG  PLANTS. — Egg  plants  are  sown  in  hotbeds  or  green- 
houses in  March  and  transplanted  in  3-inch  pots.  When  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots  they  are  repotted  in  5-inch  pots.  They  are 
l)lanted  in  open  ground  when  all  danger  from  frost  is  over.  Egg 
p  ants  won't  make  much  growth  until  the  hottest  months  of  mid- 
summer. They  need  a  good  supply  of  water  to  make  a  quick 
growth  and  without  interruption.  Planting  should  be  3  x  3  in  a 
rich  inellow  soil  and  protected  from  potato  beetle. 

TOM.ATOES. — Tomatoes  for  early  planting  may  be  sown  in 
March  under  glass,  and  for  later  in  the  open  in  May.  If  sown 
under  glass  they  are  treated  the  same  as  egg  plants  and  planted 
in  the  open  ground  in  May  4  .x  4.  In  the  vegetable  garden  some 
kind  of  frame,  stake  or  trellis  should  be  used. 

ONIONS. — The  best  soil  for  onions  is  a  rich  loam.  Plowing 
should  be  done  in  the  Fall,  and  a  heavy  coat  of  inanure  should 
be  plowed  in.  The  groimd  should  be  well  pulverized  in  the 
Spring  with  a  disk  harrow,  and  if  chicken  manure  is  available  a 
good  sprinkling  will  be  beneficial.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
hotbeds  or  greenhouse  the  last  part  of  February  or  first  part  of 
March  in  rows  4  to  5  inches  apart  and  transplanted  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled.  They  should  be  planted  in  the  open  in 
.\pril  6  inches  apart  and  14  "to  16  inches  between  the  rows.  Con- 
stant cultivation  is  necessary  to  keep  the  weeds  down  and  the 
surface  loose.  A  top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  two  weeks  after 
planting  will  be  found  very  beneficial  Onions  can  also  be  sown 
outdoors  in  April  in  rows  and  thinned  out. 

BEETS. — Beets  need  a  light  and  very  right  soil  to  grow  tender 
roots.  Sow  with  a  drill  an  inch  deep.  The  plants  ought  to  be 
thinned  out,  for  early  use  5  inches,  and  for  later  3  inches,  as  the 
former  will  mature  more  quickly  than  the  latter,  and  should  be 
continued  until  the  latter  part  of  July.  They  can  be  sown  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  Swiss  chard  is  a  beet  and 
should  be  cultivated  the  same  as  beets. 

SPINACH. — Spinach  is  the  easiest  cultivated  crop.  The  first 
sowing  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
and  later  from  August  until  October.  August  sown  crop  is  fit 
for  winter  use  when  protected,  and  October  sown  is  for  spring 
use.  New  Zealand  Spinach  is  a  good  substitute  for  real  spinach, 
and  can  be  used  all  Summer  when  real  spinach  can't  be  had. 
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Necessary  Equipment  for  Bee  Keepers 

HENRY  W.  SANDERS 


M 


■  <  )ST  beginners  in  Beekeeping  are  apt  to  place  far 
too  much  stress  on  the  exact  pattern  of  the  hive 
that  they  intend  to  use,  forgetting  that  much 
more  depends  u]>on  the  beekeeper  than  upon  the  hive,  and 
that  this  is  at  best  only  a  tool,  depending  for  its  success 
upon  being  operated  by  a  skillful  workman.  Nearly  every 
writer  on  beekeeping  strongly  urges  the_  novice  to 
commence  his  operation  with  standard  equipment  and 
in  this  the  writer  most  heartily  concurs.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  reason  for 
this  advice  is  not  that  there  is  any  essential  superiority 
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manipulated,  and  from   this  invention  the   history  of 
modern  bee-culture  may  be  said  to  begin. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  picture,  the  modern  hive  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  boxes,  without  bottom  or  top,  that 
sit  one  atop  the  other,  and  each  contains  8  or  10  of 
these  movable  frames  hanging  in  a  "rabbet."  The 
photo  was  taken  during  the  active  season  when  each 
colony  had  two  or  three  extra  bodies  ("supers")  for 
honey-storage. 

During  the  honey-flow  the  bees,  if  strong  enough, 
will  fill  "up  many  of  the  combs  thus  provided.  It 
would  he  perhaps  more  correct  to  say  that  they  would 
build  the  combs  first,  but  as  we  use  the  same  combs 
over  and  over  again,  we  think  naturally  of  their  work- 
ing in  a  super  of  drawn  combs,  where  the  bees  have 
nothing  to  do  but  deposit  the  honey  and  ripen  it. 
Where  there  are  no  drawn  combs  available,  we  place 
in  the  empty  frames  a  thin  sheet  of  beeswax,  rolled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  resemble  the  natural  "midrib"  of  the 
honeycomb,  and  held  firmly  in  place  by  tight  wires. 
The  bees  soon  transform  this  into  a  perfect  comb. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  season  the  first  combs  will  be 
ready  for  extracting,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  combs  are  all  sealed  over  before  any  honey 
is  taken.  The  nectar  when  first  brought  in  is  thin  as 
water,  and  until  the  bees  have  ripened  it  to  the  thickness 
necessary,  by  ventilating  the  hive,  it  is  in  danger  of 
souring"  in  the  containers.  Bees  are  the  best  judg'es 
of  honey,  and  when  they  themselves  cap  it  over,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  ripening  process  is  fully  com- 
pleted. 


in  the  eight  or  ten  frame  Langstroth  hive — indeed 
there  are  some  well-founded  arguments  against  the 
size  of  frame  used — but  rather  that  the  advantages  of 
interchangeability,  of  having  frames  of  a  size  that  new 
ones  may  be  bought  from  stock,  and  above  all  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  bees  in  these  standards  hives,  are  so 
important  as  to  outweigh  any  objections  against  the 
hives  named. 

A  beekeeper  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
bees,  and  of  the  business  of  honey-production  could 
make  money  with  "any  old  outfit,"  so  long  as  it  con- 
sisted of  some  form  of  movable  frame  hive.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  carefully  manufactured  apparatus 
will  not  prevent  the  ignorant  and  careless  beekeeper 
from  losing  their  bees  by  winter  starvation  or  disease, 
if  they  do  not  receive  the  needful  care. 

Until  1850,  when  Langstroth  invented  the  hive  now 
used  almost  all  over  the  world,  the  beehive  consisted 
either  of  the  straw  "skep,"  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  literature  and  art,  or  the  box  or  log  "gum"  (so-called 
from  being  frequently  a  section  of  gum-tree).  Inside 
these  receptacles  the  bees  built  their  combs,  fixing 
them  firmly  to  the  roof.  The  beekeeper  had  no 
chance  to  examine  the  inside  of  the  hive,  and  the 
method  consisted  simply  in  allowing  the  bees  to  swarm 
at  will,  hiving  the  swarms  in  empty  hives,  and  then, 
at  the  end  of  the  season  killing  with  sulphur  the  bees 
in  the  heaviest  of  the  hives,  to  rob  them  of  their  winter 
stores.  Langstroth  invented  a  hive  in  which  the  bombs 
are  built  in  wooden  frames  that  can  he  lifted  out  of 
the    hive    and    examined,    transposed,    or    otherwise 


Interior   of   Extracting   House. 

The  combs  are  collected  from  the  hives,  the  adher- 
ing bees  brushed  ofi',  and  the  honey  placed  in  a  bee- 
tight  box  on  a  wheelijarrow,  or  some  similar  conveyor. 
It  is  then  taken  to  the  "honey-house"  of  which  the  in- 
terior is  shown  in  the  second  picture.  On  the  extreme 
left  will  1)6  seen  a  knife  and  tank.  The  comb  is  rested 
on  this  tank  and  the  waxen  cappings  sliced  off  with 
the  knife.  'I'hcy  drop  into  the  tank  to  drain  off  their 
honey  and  then  go  to  the  beeswax  melter.  The  comb 
thus  uncapped  is  placed  in  one  of  the  swinging  baskets 
{Continued  on  page  121) 
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GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


The  Professional  Gardener 


M.  C.  EBEL 


THE  professional  gardener,  I  fear,  is  a  very  much 
misjudg'ed  individual.  Only  as  recently  as  last 
Fall  Dr.  Sidney  S.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  in  address- 
ing a  convention  of  professional  gardeners,  confessed 
that  up  to  the  time  he  had  been  invited  to  address  the 
meeting  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
thing  existed  as  a  gardening  profession ;  that  his  defini- 
tion of  a  gardener,  until  he  was  enlightened,  was  "One 
M^ho  labored  in  a  garden."  He  said  that  he  believed 
that  his  definition  was  one  universally  accepted  by  the 
public  and  that  it  rested  with  the  gardener  to  make 
his  profession  more  widely  known. 

The  gardener  wdio  has  acquired  his  knowledge  of 
the  difterent  branches  of  gardening  through  lifelong 
practice  and  study  is  assuredly  entitled  to  greater  con- 
sideration than  the  garden  laborer,  though  he  does  not 
always  receive  it.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  wdiere 
the  gardener  does  not  receive  as  much  compensation 
at  the  present  time  for  his  services  as  does  the  laborer 
whom  he  employs  to  work  under  his  direction.  That 
"the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire"  is  a  present-day 
truism  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  ordinary  laborer,  but 
it  is  not  so  with  the  average  professional  gardener. 

While  a  liberal  salary  is  something  always  much  de- 
sired by  one  who  works  for  another,  receiving  ade- 
cjuate  remuneration  alone  for  his  services  does  not  con- 
tent the  gardener  who  engages  in  his  vocation,  not 
merely  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it,  but  because  he 
loves  it.  An  occasional  expression  of  appreciation  for 
the  efforts  he  puts  forth  and  the  recognition  that  he 
is  more  than  a  menial  means  much  to  the  man  who 
has  made  gardening  his  life  work.  It  fills  him  with 
inspiration  and  encourages  him  to  produce  better  than 
before. 

The  most  serious  draw-back  to  the  proper  up-keep 
of  a  country  estate  is  usually-  the  lack  of  interest  which 
the  owner  manifests  in  the  undertakings  of  his 
gardener,  and  the  lack  of  confidence  which  he  bestows 
on  him,  while  continually  criticizing  where  credit  is 
due.  Naturally  this  must  be  disconcerting  to  the  con- 
scientious worker  and  hinders  him  from  giving  the 
best  that  is  in  him.  It  results  in  depriving  the  em- 
ployer of  much  of  the  pleasure  he  should  derive  from 
his  gardens,  and  in  making  the  gardener  discontented 
with  the  position  he  occupies.  A  professional 
gardener  is  more  than  a  servant  though  unfortunately 
he  is  so  regarded  by  many  employers. 

Whenever  an  estate  owner  finds  that  his  gardener 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  the  position  he  fills 
demand  of  him.  it  would  be  far  better  for  all  concerned 
if  instead  of  tolerating  the  gardener's  inefficiency,  he 
were  replaced  with  one  possessing  the  necessary 
ability,  for  the  disposed-of  gardener,  if  he  has  the  quali- 
fications to  entitle  him  to  the  calling  of  gardener,  will 
find  his  right  place. 

That  the  gardener,  in  common  with  those  of  some 
of  the  other  professions,  has  not  found  the  dollar  the 
cheapest  thins  to  acquire,  as  the  workers  of  the  pro- 
tected industries  proclaim  it  is,  but  instead  is  feeling 
the  sting  of  the  high  cost  of  everything,  is  generally 
true.  His  compensation  is  practically  the  same  as  it 
was  before  war  conditions  advanced  the  wage  of  labor 
and  the  consequent  cost  of  living.  Yet  he  finds  he 
must  pay  the  same  price  for  his  baby's  shoes  as  the 


eight  dollar  a  day  mechanic  of  the  thirty-six  working 
Hour  week,  on  a  salary  which  makes  it  a  problem  to 
the  gardener  how  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

While  it  is  justly  claimed  that  the  average  gardener 
does  not  receive  in  monetary  consideration  the  equiva- 
lent per  month  that  the  laborer  on  the  estate  receives, 
ranging  from  $3.25  to  $3.00  a  day,  according  to  the 
locality,  for  eight  to  nine  hours'  work,  it  is  also  coii- 
ceded  that  the  gardener  has  his  cottage  and  other 
privileges  in  the  nature  of  products  raised  on  the  place, 
but  for  these  privileges  the  employer  usually  acquires 
the  gardener's  presence  on  the  place  for  practically 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  for  thirty  days  of  the  month. 
Possibly  the  gardener  has  himself  to  blame  for  being 
over-looked  in  the  readjustment  of  affairs  that  has 
brought  about  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  practically 
everything.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  inclined  to  hesitancy, 
whereas  if  he  were  to  approach  his  employer  in  a 
business-like  manner  on  matters  xoncerning  himself, 
he  could  expect  treatment  in  accordance. 

I  have  refrained  from  referring  to  the  gardener- 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  management  of  ex- 
tensive country  estates.  As  he  must  possess  so  much 
knowledge  outside  of  the  various  phases  of  horticul- 
ture, such  as  agriculture,  construction,  and  often  engi- 
neering, besides  executive  ability,  he  should  also 
possess  the  initiative  to  negotiate  with  his  employer 
for  remuneration  according  to  the  value  of  the  service 
he  is  called  upon  to  render,  without  the  necessit}'  of 
another  pleading  his  cause. 

Some  of  the  highly  esteemed  professions  have  not 
always  borne  the  high  standard  they  bear  today,  and 
they  still  possess  their  short-comings.  The  profession 
of  gardening  is  striving  to  elevate  its  standard  and 
those  who  have  followed  its  progress  during  recent 
years,  must  agree  that  it  has  met  with  some  measure 
of  success. 

The  future  of  the  profession  now  confronts  a  situa- 
tion, however,  that  concerns  the  owner  of  the  country 
estate,  as  much  as  it  does  the  professional  gardener. 
This  is  the  matter  of  providing  the  material  to  replace 
those  to-day  engaged  in  the  profession.  Europe  has 
in  the  past  supplied  the  young  gardeners  who  in  time 
grew  up  to  assume  the  head  gardeners'  positions. 
There  is  probably  no  other  vocation  where  the 
response  to  the  call  to  arms  was  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  young  men  engaged  in  the  gardening  profession 
both  here  and  abroad.  A  large  number  now  rest  "In 
Flanders'  fields  where  poppies  grow."  Europe  can  not 
supply  young  gardeners  to  us  as  in  the  past,  and  so 
it  remains  w-ith  us  in  this  country  to  attempt  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  our  young  men  in  the  work.  There  are 
many  young  men,  both  of  American  and  of  foreign 
birth,  who.  on  being  graduated  from  school,  do  not 
want  to  enter  the  office  or  shop  but  would  welcome  a 
call  to  the  great  out-doors.  Others,  desiring  to  take 
up  a  profession,  find  that  they  cannot  do  so  owing  to 
their  lack  of  resources,  but  gardening  presents  an  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  a  profession  and  "earn  while 
you  learn." 

To  arouse  the  interest  of  these  y<Tung  men  a  care- 
fully planned  campaign  is  essential ;  first,  to  inform 
the  educational  sources  of  the  country  concerning  the 
opportunity  that  professional  gardening  offers  voung 
men  whose  leaning  is  towards  the  art ;  second,  to  pro 
\ide  places  on  country  estates  where  young  men  who 
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desire  to  take  up  the  wtuk  would  be  aeceptable. 
Many  estates  have  the  faciHties,  or  could  readily  install 
them,  to  house  and  board  the  young  men.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  community  houses  providing  rooms, 
board,  and  study  quarters,  might  be  established  where 
young  gardeners  who  could  not  be  cared  for  on  the 
places,  could  be  accommodated. 

There  are  advantages  in  employing  these  young 
men ;  first,  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  for  the 
salary  at  which  such  young  men  could  be  secured  as 
apprentices,  including  their  board,  would  be  less  than 
is  paid  to  the  laborer;  second,  a  group  of  clean-cut 
young  chaps  with  a  good  school  training  behind  them 
and  interested  in  their  chosen  vocation,  would  present 
a  more  pleasing  adjunct  to  the  surroundings  than  a 
gang  of  ignorant  foreign  laborers  working  in  the 
garden,  and  they  certainly  should  produce  more  satis- 
factorv  results.  It  remains  with  some  one  to  start 
the  movement  to  interest  our  young  men  in  gardening 
as  a  profession.    Who  shall  it  be? 

What  is  most  necessary  today  to  develop  better  and 
finer  American  gardens  is  a  greater  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion between  garden  owners  and  those  men  who  are 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  place  their  profession  where 
it  properly  belongs,  as  the  oldest  of  all  professions,  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  The  question 
that  is  still  unsolved  is  what  would  be  the  most  desira- 
ble agency  to  bring  about  such  co-operation.  Possibly 
some  member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  can 
answer  this  question. — From  Bulletin  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America. 


In  the  selection  of  bulbs  do  not  demand  from  your 
seedsman  the  largest  bulbs.  Some  of  the  best  do  not 
produce  large  bulbs,  while  the  largest  bulb  is  often  not  a 
flower  producing  bulb.  The  niediiun  sized  bulb  is  often 
the  cream  of  the  collection.  The  essential  thing  is  to  get 
a  firm  bulb  of  blooming  age. 

The  next  important  point  is  the  planting,  and  I  wish 
this  might  be  in  capital  letters.  Gladiolus  bulbs  must  be 
planted  at  least  five  inches  deep  and  six  to  eight  is  much 
better.  The  bulb  you  plant  dies  away  and  the  flower 
producing  bulb  grows  on  top  of  it  and  miless  planted 
deep,  it  grows  too  near  the  surface.  Deep  planting  gives 
the  roots  anchorage  enough  to  support  a  strong,  tall 
flower  spike,  against  all  wind  and  weather,  and  does 
away  with  unsightly  stakes. 

In  every  Garden  of  Delight,  the  Gladiolus  should  have 
a  place  and  in  every  Garden  of  Utility  there  should  be 
rows  and  rows  of  space  given  to  them,  for  from  these 
cutting  gardens,  the  glory  goes  out  to  the  world,  to  the 
home,  to  the  church,  to  the  hospitals,  in  all  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  the  ultimate  flower. 


THE  GLADIOLUS 
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Sunrise  and  .Sunset,  all  beautiftil  and  satisfactory  sorts, 
of  varying  shades  of  yellow.  But  there  is  a  veritable 
Gold  Coast  of  3-ellow  and  butt  varieties  with  the  crimson 
markings  on  the  lower  petals,  and  they  are  indeed  most 
decorative.  There  is  Golden  King  and  Golden  Queen, 
Golden  West,  with  color  of  the  setting  sun.  Rough  Torch, 
^^"illy  Wigman  and  Jean  Dieulafoy,  all  in  gold  and  red. 
buft  and  crimson  tints. 

Yellow  Prince  with  lavender  of  Jacinthe  or  Conspicu- 
ous, or  with  the  mauve  pink  of  the  ever  popular  America, 
gives  one  of  the  finest  blending  of  colors. 

It  is  perhaps  as  a  cut  flower  that  the  beauty  of  the 
Gladiolus  is  revealed  in  fullest  measure.  It  matters  little 
whether  placed  in  majestic  vases  above  which  tower  the 
four- foot  spikes,  or  in  Japanese  bowl  arrangement,  where 
the  bloomed-out  tips  find  their  happiest  expression. 

The  small  flowered  type,  the  Primulinus  Hybrids,  are 
now  (|uite  as  much  in  demand  for  cutting,  and  especially 
for  forcing,  as  the  large  flowering  varieties.  They  are 
not  easily  described  but  their  beauty  may  perhaps  be  most 
appropriately  called  opalescent.  Exquisite  shades  of  all 
colors  from  terra  cotta  through  bronze,  copper,  orange, 
rose,  pink,  apricot,  yellow,  buff  and  cream,  with  now  and 
then  a  purple  or  lavender,  and  back,  yes  back  to  a  real 
pure  white  one,  but  only  one  in  a  thousand.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  do  them  justice  in  a  word  picture. 
Seeing,  only,  is  believing,  and  then  to  see  is  to  desire  and 
that  not  by  the  bulb  but  by  the  thousand.  I  speak  ad- 
visedly for  I  have  worked  with  them  so  intimately  that 
I  know  their  unequalled  beauty  and  their  limitless  charm. 
.'\s  to  the  growing  end  of  these  garden  comforts,  suc- 
cess nearly  always  rewards  fhe  amateur  who  plants  the 
Gladiolus,  as  they  grow  well  in  any  good  garden  soil  and 
res[)ond  (piickly  to  water  or  fertilizer,  but  a  word  of 
advice  may  be  permissible. 


NATURAL    EFFECTS    IN    LANDSCAPE   WORK 
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mention  here  all  the  names  of  plants  suited  for  the  rock- 
garden,  they  are  too  numerous,  but  a  few  extra  good 
ones  might  be  welcome. 

Daphne  eneoruin.  evergreen  with  fragrant  pink 
flowers.  Kalinia  augustifolia,  glauca  and  latifolia  (the 
Laurels),  Ta.nis  canadensis,  the  low  creeping  Yew,  peren- 
nial Asters,  Cactus,  hardy  varieties,  Callirlioe  involu- 
crafa;  spreading,  Cimicfuga  raccmosa,  Cornus  Canadensis, 
6  inches  high,  Dicentra  exiniia  with  purplish  flowers  and 
beautiful  fine  cut  leaves — Eupatorium  ageratoides  (white 
Snakeroot),  Eupliorbia  corollata  (Spurge),  Gcntiana 
Andrcii'sii,  beautiful  blue  flowering,  HemerocalUs  va- 
rieties, Hepatica,  Heiichcra  Sa.ngttinea  (Bellflower), 
Iris  dwarf  varieties,  native  Lilies,  Linum  pcrcnne,  blue 
flowering,  Mertensia  zirginica,  early  purple  flowering, 
Mitchelia  repcns  (Partridge  Berry-)  grows  well  under 
Pine  trees,  Myosotis  palustris  in  damp  places.  Platycodon 
Maricsi,  deep  violet,  Auricula,  Erica  (Heather),  differ- 
ent species,  Saxifraga,  Sedurn  high  and  low  growing 
varieties,  Silene  alpestris  and  Shasta,  Spirea  filipcn- 
dula  /?.  pi.,  beautiful  plant,  Tradescantia  virginica 
(Spiderwort),  Trillium,  fine  for  mass  planting  in  woody 
parts.  Tunica  saxifraga,  a  continuous  bloomer,  Veronica 
incana  (blue  flowers  and  white  leaves),  V.  repcns,  one 
of  the  best  ground  covers,  Viola  varieties  and  Yuccas. 
The  latter  are  very  effective  to  plant  singly  or  in  groups 
in  exposed  places. 


"lie  tliat  feels  not  the  Ijeauly  and  blessedness  and 
peaee  of  the  woods  and  meado'vs  that  God  hath  bedecked 
zvith  Ihmtcrs  for  him  even  while  he  is  yet  a  sinner,  hoio 
shall  he  learn  to  enjoy  the  unfading  bteoni  of  the  celes- 
tial country  if  he  ever  become  a  saint? 

"No,  no,  sir,  he  that  departelh  out  of  this  world  ivilh- 
oul  perceiving  that  it  is  fair  and  full  of  innocent  s-a^eet- 
ness  hath  done  little  honor  to  the  every-day  miracles  of 
divine  benefiecHcc ;  and  though  by  mercy  he  may  obtain 
an  entrance  to  heaven  it  will  he  a  strange  place  to  him: 
and  though  he  have  studied  all  that  is  written  in  men's 
boohs  of  divinity  yet  because  he  hath  left  the  book  of 
Nature  unturned  he  7vill  have  much  to  learn  and  much 
to  forget.  Do  you  think-  that  to  be  blind  to  the  beauties 
of  earth  prepareth  fhe  heart  to  behold  the  glories  of 
heaven?"  —Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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Proper  Time  for  Sowing 

IT  has  been  my  experience  in  the  North-Eastern  States,  that 
seed  of  some  species  can  be  successfully  sown  in  the  open 
ground  some  time  during  the  month  of  March,  especially  zvhcn  the 
ground  intended  for  the  earliest  n'ork  had  been  spaded  before 
Winter  set  in. 

Frost  breaks  up  the  soil  far  better  than  can  be  done  by  any 
mechanical  operation,  and  a  good  tilth  can  thus  be  easily  obtained 
with  very  much  less  labor.  The  first  step  in  obtaining  successful 
germination  is  to  make  the  soil  a  satisfactory  medium  for  the 
reception  of  seeds:  and  in  connection  with  certain  things  which 
only  mature  well  under  temperate  conditions,  such  as  peas  and 
spinach,  and  from  which  it  is  useless  to  expect  much  during 
hot  weather,  early  sowing  is  imperative.  With  pre-winter  spaded 
ground  one  is  in  a  position  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the 
earliest  moment  in  March  that  the  soil  is  in  a  fit  condition  for 
sowing;  this  fit  condition  being  that  frost  is  out  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot,  and  that  one  can  walk,  or  use  tools  upon  the  soil  without 
any  of  it  adhering.  It  is  always  waste  of  time  to  work  ground 
for  sowing  when  it  is  wet  and  sticky,  although^  we  may  take 
certain  liberties  in  this  direction  with  a  sandy  soil  which  would 
ruin  a  crop  were  such  liberties  taken  with  one  of  a  clavey  nature. 

When  a  soil  is  friable  it  falls  closely  into  place  around  the 
seed,  this  assists  the  seed  in  absorbing  moisture  quickly,  sprout- 
ing commences  sooner  and  the  whole  process  of  germination  is 
carried  on  under  the  best  conditions.  These  conditions  are  im- 
possible of  attainment  when  the  ground  is  wet  and  sticky,  or 
when  it  is  hard  and  lumpy. 

The  Germination  of  the  Seed 

The  germination  of  the  seed  is  not  complete  until  the  plrntlet 
born  from  the  seed  is  in  a  position  to  feed  itself. 

While  the  entire  round  of  plant  life  is  wonderfully  interesting, 
there  is  no  phase  more  so  than  seed  germination,  unless  we  class 
as  still  more  wonderful  the  fact  of  a  plant  transferring  its  life  to 
its  seed ;  which  seed,  althou.gh  to  all  appearances  dead,  contains 
under  norinal  circumstances  potentialities  equal  or  even  superior 
to  its  parent  plant.  The  life  in  the  seed  can  under  certain  con- 
ditions be  easily  destroyed,  yet  under  others  it  is  difficult  '  ^  kill. 
When  perfectly  dry.  seeds  are  not  changed  in  their  vitality  by 
either  high  (200  F.),  or  by  very  low  (70  F.  below  zero)  dry 
temperatures.  Practically  a  seed  is  a  plant  in  embryo,  which 
embryo  is  so  designed  that  it  will  live  through  conditions  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  plant  itself.  Neither  the  strongest  micro- 
scope nor  the  most  delicate  chemical  analysis  have  any  power 
in  determining  whether  a  given  seed  possesses  any  vitality  or  not. 

How  TO  Test  Vitality  of  Seeds 
The  vitality  of  seeds  can  only  be  determined  by  a  germination 
test  which  can  be  made  in  the  natural  way  by  sowing  in  soil,  or  by 
means  of  several  artificial  methods,  such  as  placing  the  seed  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  moist  flannel  in  a  warm  room,  or  by  means 
of  a  laboratory  seed-tester.  If  one  sends  a  sample  of  seed  to 
their  State  Experimental  Station  for  testing,  they  will  sooner  or 
later  receive  word  that  the  seed  germinated  so  much  per  cent. 
This  means  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  seeds  were  viable 
inasmuch  as  the  germ  they  contained  had  sufiicient  life  to  start 
into  growth  or  sprout.  Properly  conducted  germination  tests  are 
carried  out  under  ideal  conditions  as  regards  air,  moisture  and 
temperature,  which  will  always  give  a  higher  percentage  of  ger- 
inination  than  is  generally  possible  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Further,  in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  samples  of 
seeds  there  are  always  some  in  which  the  embryo,  while  having 
sufficient  vitality  to  start  into  growth  by  sprouting,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  complete  the  act  of  germination  and  to  produce 
a  plant.  For  this  reason,  and  for  others  which  will  be  aiiparent 
as  we  proceed,  we  may  calculate  that  a  given  sample  of  seed  which 
will  under  a  properly  conducted  test  show  eighty  per  cent,  of 
germination,  will  not  upon  the  average  give  more  than  forty  per 
cent,  of  complete  germination  when  sown  in  the  soil  under  the 
best  conditions  ;  if  the  soil  conditions  are  not  the  best  then  the 
percentage  will  be  still  lower. 

Obviously  the  better  the  entire  conditions  surrounding  the  seeds 
when  placed  in  the  ground  the  greater  will  be  the  percentage  of 
plants  produced.  It  is  possible  for  seeds  to  be  sown  in  the  ground 
without  any  germination  taking  place  at  all.  When  this  happens 
the  blame  is  generally  put  upon  the  seedsman,  while  the  chances 
are  that  the  seeds  which  failed  to  "come  up"  were  perfectlv  good 


and  that  the  reasons  for  their  not  doing  so  should  be  sought  for 
in  other  directions. 

The  embryo  in  a  good  seed  is  in  a  state  which  may  be  likened 
to  deep  sleep  ;  its  life  is,  as  it  were,  arrested,  suspended.  But 
unut.  the  stimulus  of  certain  conditions,  it  awakes,  throws  off  its 
coverings,  gathers  strength  from  the  stored  up  food  within  the 
seed  and  appears  above  ground.  Moisture,  heat  and  oxygen  are 
the  determining  causes  of  germination,  which  causes  are  only 
effective  when  co-operating  together. 

After  seeds  have  been  fertilized  and  ripened,  they  will,  ac- 
cording to  their  kind,  retain  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  the 
power  of  germinating,  but  why  this  vitality  is  more  enduring  in 
one  instance  and  less  so  in  another,  is  unknown.  Neither  the  bulk 
of  the  seed  nor  the  character  of  its  outside  coverings  appear  to 
decide  the  longevity  of  the  embryo,  which  in  the  case  of  soine 
seeds  lives  for  many  years  while  in  others  it  loses  its  germinat- 
ing power  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  The  differences  in  time  which 
seeds  of  various  species  remain  visible  are  irrespective  of  the 
conditions  under  which  seeds  are  kept;  that  is  to  say,  it  matters 
not  how  good  these  conditions  may  be,  the  germ  of  some  seeds 
will  only  remain  alive  for  a  certain  limited  period.  At  the  same 
time,  with  special  precautions  and  treatment,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  life  of  many  seeds  may  be  greatly  prolonged  beyond  that 
which  we  know  at  present,  although  never  for  centuries  as  is 
frequently  stated.  Cases  so  reported  cannot  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  longevity  of  seeds. 

Longevity  of  Seeds 

Numerous  statements  have  been  periodically  made  about  the 
great  longevity  of  seeds  which  are  of  little  value  from  lack  of 
sufficient  positive  proof.  Perhaps  the  most  notorious  are  those 
concerning  seeds  from  the  sarcophagi  of  Egyptian  mummies.  It 
is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  no  adequate  proof  has  been 
produced  of  this  germination,  the  reputed  success  being  due  to 
the  duplicity  of  vendors  palming  oft'  modern  seeds  as  being  taken 
from  the  sarcophagi. 

The  average  life  of  seeds,  as  of  plants,  varies  greatly  with  dif- 
ferent families,  genera  and  species,  but  there  is  no  relation  be- 
tween the  longevity  of  plants  and  the  viability  of  the  seeds 
they  bear.  As  a  rule  the  seeds  of  trees  lose  their  vitality  sooner 
than  most  of  the  annual  weeds.  For  instance,  unless  seeds  of  the 
Elm  germinate  vv'ithin  a  few  days  after  they  fall  from  the  tree 
their  power  of  doing  so  is  lost ;  while  seeds  of  the  annual  weed 
known  as  Charlock  will  remain  in  the  ground  ten  or  twenty 
years,  and  then  germinate  when  brought  near  enough  to  the  sur- 
face to  receive  a  supply  of  oxygen.  In  this  connection  the  old 
saying  as  regards  allowing  weeds  to  seed,  that  "one  year's  seeding 
makes  seven  years'  weeding"  is  easily  understood. 

The  Construction  of  Seeds 

All  seeds  contain  more  or  less  of  food  materials  wherewith  the 
young  plant  is  nourished  before  it  is  capable  of  obtaining  its  own 
food  from  the  soil,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  detail  all 
the  various  chemical  and  biological  processes  which  take  place 
during  the  act  of  .germination.  The  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  are  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  di.gestion  of  food  in 
the  animal  stomach,  and  the  starch,  fat  and  proteids  in  the  seed 
are  resolved  into  soluble  forms.  The  diastase  and  peptonizing 
ferments  are  very  active  in  producing  the  changes  in  both  ger- 
mination and  digestion ;  therefore  one  part  of  seed  germination 
is  in  point  of  fact  a  digestive  process. 

As  above  mentioned,  before  germination  can  commence  the 
co-operative  action  of  moisture,  heat  and  oxygen  is  necessary. 

The  action  of  moisture  in  softening  the  seed,  which  when  placed 
in  the  soil  is  in  an  absolutely  dry  condition,  must  take  place  first 
and  seeds  must  be  nearly,  or  quite,  saturated  with  water  and  the 
seed-case  soft  enough  for  the  sprout  to  break  through,  before 
germination  can  start. 

The  unfolding  and  expansion  of  the  plantlet  is  largely  due  to 
the  strong  absorptive  power  for  water  possessed  bvthe  proto- 
plasm within  the  cells.  When  water  is  obtainable'  this  power 
causes  all  parts  of  the  embryo  to  be  constantly  full  of  water,  and 
the  elastic  cell-walls  are  distended  with  water  until  they  arc  like 
minute  inflated  bladders.  The-  pressure  thus  set  up  aids  in  un- 
folding the  different  parts  from  their  resting  place  within  the 
seed-case  and  enables  the  plantlet  to  grow  out  from  the  seed.  Of 
course  growth  by  cell  division  soon  takes  place,  but  not  until 
after  the  original  cells  are  filled  with  water. 
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In  botanical  language,  the  outer  coverings  of  seeds,  which  may 
be  one  or  more,  are  given  names,  as  pericarp,  &c.,  according  lo 
their  exact  part  in  the  seed's  make-up,  and  the  word  seed-case 
can  be  taken  as  including  all  the  various  terms  used  in  botany  to 
designate  the  outer  coverings  of  seeds.  Seeds  differ  consider- 
ably in  the  hardness  of  their  coverings,  not  only  as  regards  dif- 
ferent species,  but  also  in  respect  of  seeds  of  one  kind,  and  some 
take  a  very  long  period  before  the  softening  process  is  com- 
plete :  further,  the  nature  of  the  seed-cases  of  some  seeds  is  such 
that  they  do  not  readily  absorb  and  transmit  water  at  growing 
temperatures.  Some  seeds  of  this  character  may  lie  in  the  ground 
for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  without  swelling,  anl  plant 
raisers  have  adopted  various  methods  to  artificially  e.xpedile  the 
process,  such  as  stratification  in  moist  sand  kepi  just  above  freez- 
ing point  in  which  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  reinain  through  the 
winter  months  and  then  sown  in  the  spring ;  also  hot  water  is  used 
for  the  purpose. 

Sometimes  when  the  outer  case  is  a  very  hard  shell,  like  that 
with  nuts,  the  shells  have  first  to  be  cracked,  or  the  same  thing  is 
brought  about  in  nature  by  the  action  of  frost.  While  all  ordi- 
nary garden  seeds  will,  under  the  usual  soil  conditions  as  regards 
moisture,  absorb  sufficient  water,  some  require  a  very  much 
longer  period  to  accomplish  this  than  others,  and  with  these  lat- 
ter, such  as  parsley  and  corn-salad,  and  with  others  as  well,  ger- 
mination can  be  hastened  by  soaking  the  seeds  before  sowing  in 
warm  wate"-  -l-e  t'  nii)crr'ti-re  of  '"hich  shonM  not  exceed  100  F. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  soak  the  seeds  too  long  and  they 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are  swollen  and 
sown  immediately.  This  process  should  not  be  started  unless 
the  soil  conditions  and  temperatures  are  right,  otherwise  the 
soaking  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Necess.\ry  Temper.kture  for  Seed  Germin.vtion 

.\fter  seeds  have  absorbed  sufficient  moisture,  the  next  step 
in  germination  is  a  high  enough  temperature,  and  the  seeds  of 
some  species  of  plants,  and  even  varieties  of  the  same  species 
will  germinate  at  a  lower  temperature  than  will  others.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  absorption  of  water  in  no  wav  by 
itself  starts  the  necessary  chemical  changes  in  the  seed.  These 
changes  do  not  begin  until  the  embryo  commences  its  activity. 
Unless  the  temperature  is  high  enough  for  this  activity  to  start 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  (so  far  as  ordinary  garden 
seeds  are  concerned)  after  the  seed  has  become  sufficiently  moist, 
the  seed  generally  rots.  Therefore  the  various  procsses  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  food  of  the  plantlet  do  not  begin  until  after 
the  germ  of  the  seed  has  started  into  active  life. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  sanink-  i)t 
seed  containing  100  per  cent  with  living  embryos,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  no  treatmcm  can  put  life  into  a  dead 
seed.  Then,  too,  the  embryos  vary  in  their  strength,  or  in  the 
amount  of  vitality  they  possess.  Some  will  sprout  and  then  die. 
while  others  may  not  have  sufficient  strength  to  push  their  wav 
out  of  the  ground.  These  things  happen  when  the  surrounding 
conditions  are  perfect  ;  when  some  or  all  of  the  conditions  are  less 
perfect,  then  a  larger  proportion  of  the  viable  seeds  will  fail  to 
complete  the  act  of  germination. 

As  seeds  of  their  kind  vary  in  size,  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
total  plant  food  in  heavy  than  in  light-weight  seeds,  and  the  ad- 
ditional reserve  of  food  in  heavy-weight  seeds  enables  the  plantlet 
to  reach  a  more  advanced  stage  of  growth  before  being  compelled 
to  collect  and  assimilate  food  from  the  soil.  The  additional 
strength  of  plantlets  from  heavy  seeds  prevails  more  or  less,  in  the 
case  of  annuals,  throughout  their  life,  and  thev  will  invariablv 
come  to  maturity  sooner.  The  advantages  of  using  seeds  which 
arc  the  heaviest  of  their  kind  is  obvious,  and  commercial  lettuce 
growers,  for  instance,  have  found  that  by  screening  the  seeds 
and  usmg  only  the  heaviest,  thev  arc  able  to  produce  one  more 
crop  durmg  the  winter  half  of  the  year  than  thev  can  when 
unscreened  seeds  are  used. 

Sometimes  the  plantlet  exhausts  the  food  contained  in  the  seed 
before  reachmg  the  surface,  and  of  course  this  is  more  likely  to 
happen  m  the  case  of  light  .seeds  than  with  heavy  ones,  although 
It  the  seed  is  planted  too  deeply  or  the  soil  conditions  are  bad 'it 
may  occur  with  the  heaviest  seeds.  If  the  food  in  the  seed  is  ex- 
hausted before  the  act  of  germination  is  complete,  that  is  before 
the  sliool  of  the  plantlet  has  come  up  above  the  ground  growth 
ceases  as  plants  cannot  assimilate  food  until  the  green  sub- 
stance ,n  the  leaves,  known  as  cholorphyll  has  been  formed  '  be- 
cause all  the  organic  compounds  of  plants  are  produce.l  in  the 
leat-relLs  which  cannot  take  place  except  in  daylight,  although  iho 
electric  light  does  ,n  some  degree  take  its  place.  It  mav  be 
ul.  "\  <^°"""«''^l;"<:tion  to  this,  that  the  shoots  from  bulbs 
ubers  and  other  fleshy  roots  will  keep  on  growing  in  the  dark, 
no,!*'  ■  :  'lowcvcr  takes  place  by  means  of  the  reserve  <,f  plant 
chemicT",""  '"  ""'  bulbs,  etc.,  in  which  somewhat  similar 
chtmical  action  goes  on  as  is  the  case  in  the  seed 

semi\'rtn"!l,"";:  '^''^"""''  P'lysiological,  or  biological  changes  es- 
sential to  the  development  ot  plant  fond  in  the  soil  can  take  place 


in  the  absence  of  the  stored  up  enegry  in  the  soil  indicated  by  tem- 
perature, a  statement  which  applies  with  equal  force  to  seeds. 

There  is  for  most  seeds,  a  certain  range  of  soil  temperature 
under  which  germination  is  most  rapid  :  under  which  the  plantlets 
are  the  most  vigorous,  and  which  ensures  the  highest  percentage 
of  plants  from  a  given  quantity  of  seed.  Seeds  of  different  species 
and  sometimes  varieties  of  the  same  species,  have  (1)  a  minimum 
temperaiure  at  which  they  will  germinate  at  all,  (2)  an  optimum 
temperature  at  which  germination  is  quickest,  and  (3)  a  ma.\i- 
mum  temperature  beyond  which  germination  does  not  lake  place. 

Most  people  know  that  freezing  point  (32  F.)  is  really  the  de- 
gree at  which  ice  thaws  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  find 
grain  in  the  straw  of  an  ice-house  germinating  between  cakes 
of  ice. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  first  necessity  as  being  to  have  the 
soil  in  a  suitable  condition  before  sowing  seeds  ;  which  condition 
will  not  arrive  before  the  lapse  of  some  days  after  thawing — 
sooner  in  a  sandy  soil  than  in  a  clayey  one — during  which  period 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  the  depth  of  sowing  will  invariably 
reach  at  least  35  degrees.  Peas  are  among  those  plants  having 
varieties  differing  in  hardiness,  and  while  we  can  sow  round 
s;  eded  kinds.  Alaska  for  instance,  any  time  in  March  the  ground 
will  work  properly,  it  is  not  safe  to  sow  those  varieties  having 
wrinkled  seeds  so  early.  Of  course  we  may  have  bad  weather 
after  sowing,  but  during  many  years  of  experience  I  have  never 
had  a  failure  with  Alaska  peas  although  sometimes  wet  and 
freezing  weather  has  subsequently  followed  ;  the  earliest  date  of 
sowing  has  been  March  Slh.  It  is  sometimes  true  that  peas  sown 
in  .\pril  will  come  into  use  as  early  as  those  sown  in  March,  but 
all  other  things  being  equal,  the  March  sown  ones  invariably 
give  more  produce  because,  although  the  tops  of  the  March 
sown  ones  may  have  made  slow  .growth,  they  have  used  the 
period  in  making  more  growth  at  their  roots  and  are  therefore 
better  able  to  withstand  hot  weather  in  May  and  early  June  than 
those  sown  in  April. 

Most  people  know  tliat  the  flavor  of  the  wrinkled-seeded  varie- 
ties is  superior  to  the  round  ones,  but  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  sown  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  are  always  a  week 
or  more  earlier.  Upon  sandy  soi's  especially,  it  is  worth  while 
towards  the  end  of  March  to  risk  some  of  tlie  wrinkled  kinds  as 
the_y  sometimes  go  through  all  right.  In  the  case  of  Sweet  Peas, 
white  seeds  will  not  germinate  under  such  adverse  conditions  as 
those  of  a  dark  color. 

In  the  case  of  the  wrinkled  varieties  of  edible  peas  and  the 
white-seeded  sweet  peas,  it  appears  that  it  is  not  the  degree  of 
actual  cold  which  affects  them,  but  wdien  harm  is  caused  it  is  in- 
variably due  to  a  more  or  less  prolonged  perir  d  of  co'd  rain  after 
sowing  and  before  germination,  and  this  is  especially  noticed  upon 
badly  drained  and  shallow  worked  soils.  After  germination  has 
started,  very  early  sown  things  will  withstand  adverse  conditions 
of  greater  magnitude  than  they  can  before.  When  germination 
starts  there  is  always  a  slight  rise  in  temperature  within  the 
seed,  due  to  heat  being  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the 
starch  ;  in  fact  this  rise  in  temperature  is  brought  about  by  exactly 
ihe  same  process  as  that  which  produces  heat  in  the  bodic"s  of  ani- 
mals. 

While  we  need  not  trouble  about  temperature  in  the  early  sow- 
ing of  such  things  as  peas  and  spinach,  so  long  as  soil  conditions 
are  favorable,  y^et,  as  the  season  advances  and  we  begin  to  handle 
less  hardy  species,  soil  temperatures  require  to  have  greater  con- 
suleralion,  as  more  vigorous  plants  are  produced  when  the  soil  is 
warmer.  Probably  the  most  troublesome  vegetable  in  northern 
districts  IS  the  pole  lima  bean,  and  it  is  becoming  a  common  prac- 
tice to  sow  this  bean  in  shallow  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  and  plant 
them  out  later  on;  this  is  the  surest  way  of  handling  this  vege- 
table especially  on  a  clay  soil  and  in  localities  with  a  short  sum- 
mer. It  would  be  only  waste  of  time  lo  sow  lima  beans  when  the 
soil  temperature  is  as  low  as  49  degrees,  but  a  start  mav  be  made 
with  .string;  beans  at  that  temperature,  especially  with' the  black 
seeded  varieties,  and  bush  limas  will  germinate  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  pole  variety.  Now  and  then  the  less  hardv  vege- 
tables which  have  germinated  at  ihe  end  of  April  or  earlv^n 
May  are  damaged  or  killed  by  a  Mav  frost,  and  this  happens 
more  frequently  in  low-lying  districts  and  upon  a  wet  soil  •  at  the 
same  time  it  is  always  worth  while  to  take  a  little  risk  on  the 
chance  of  getting  some  beans  and  corn  from  one's  own  garden  a 
little  earlier  than  is  usual  in  the  locality. 

Oxygen  Essk.vti.m.  for  Seed  Ger.min,\tion 
As  is  the  case  with  all  living  organisms,  the  embrvo  contained 
in  the  seed  requires  oxygen  for  its  development,  and  without  it 
even  if  all  other  conditions  arc  suitable,  germination  will  not 
commence  A  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  soil  is  only  assured  when 
the  gr  Hind  has  been   ili,.roughly  worked  an.l  is  friable  and  mel- 

Careful   observations  along  the  lines  of  experimentation   have 

proved,  in  many  ways,  thai  when  oxygen  is  completelv  excluded 

rom  s<-eds,  that  are  otherwise  placed  properly  for  germination, 

they    fail    to   start.      Ii    has   been    found,   too,   that   even   after  a 
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seed  has  begun  to  sprout,  if  the  oxygen  supply  is  cut  off,  the 
plantlet  makes  no  further  progress.  A  soil  in  the  best  condition 
for  germinating  seeds  and  the  continual  growth  of  crops  to  a 
maximum  degree,  must  permit  of  the  ready  entrance  of  fresh 
air ;  in  other  words  it  must  be  thoroughly  aerated  and  constantly 
ventilated.  . 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  atter  seeds  are  sown,  heavy 
rains  cause  the  soil  to  run  together  and  to  be  beaten  down 
more  or  less  solid,  and  soon  after  hot  sun  may  cause  the  forma- 
tion of  a  hard  crust  upon  the  surface,  a  condition  which  not  only 
cuts  off  the  air  suppiv,  but  also  prevents  the  shoots  fror,  the 
seeds  from  readily  pushing  through.  This  condition  occurs  more 
easily  on  some  soils  than  others  and  is  most  troublesome  m  those 
containing  much  clay  and  little  humus,  and  which  have  been  only 
a  short  time  under  proper  garden  treatment.  When  this  condi- 
tion has  been  brought  about  it  is  advisable  to  carefully  bre^k  the 
surface  of  the  soil  over  the  seed  with  a  tine  rake,  this  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  dry  enough  to  prevent  sticking 
and  before  it  bakes  hard.  ,        ,  , 

The  necessity  for  oxygen  explains  why  seeds  planted  too 
deeply  fail  to  germinate,  and  why  weed  seeds  remain  so  long  in 
the  ground  and  continue  to  come  up  every  time  the  soil  is  turned 
over  This  is  one  reason  why  seeds  must  not  be  planted  too 
deeply,  another  reason  being  that  too  great  a  depth  of  soil  foi 
the  plantlet  to  push  through  may  cause  the  food  in  the  seed  to  be 
exhausted  before  the  plantlet  reaches  the  surface,  even  if  the 
seed  has  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient  oxygen.  Generally  speak- 
ing large  seeds  may  be  planted  deeper  than  small  ones  and  one 
of  the  main  objects  in  covering  seeds  with  soil  is  to  place  them 
in  contact  with  moisture  and  as  the  plantlet  must  force  Us  \,ay 
through  the  soil  which  covers  the  seed,  the  less  the  depth  of  this 
soil— all  other  things  being  equal— less  energy  and  shorter  time 
are  required  for  the  plantlet  to  reach  the  surface,  imall  seeds, 
like  lettuce,  celery  and  carrot,  naturally  contain  very  little  food 
for  the  pla'ntlcts,  therefore  these  plantlets  are  weak  and  cannot 
fully  oerminaie  if  covered  too  deeply.  With  these  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  merely  press  them  into  the  soil  with  a  board,  and  after  to 
just  merely  cover  them  with  fine  sand.  It  is  the  usual  practice 
to  shade  small  seeds,  that  must  be  sown  almost  on  the  surface, 
in  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  with  newspaper,  muslin,  or  lath 
screens  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  plantlets  becoming 
drawn  'and  weak  by  removing  the  shading  as  soon  a.  germina- 
tion is  complete.  When  seeds  are  sawn  in  a  pot  or  flat,  covering 
them  with  a  sheet  of  glass  will  retain  moisture  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  the  plantlets  the  necessary  light  as  soon  as  germina- 
tion has  taken  place.  Very  small  seeds  sown  in  this  way,  such 
as  begonia,  petunia  and  tobacco,  should  not  be  covered  with 
soil,  but  merely  pressed  down  into  fine,  moist  (not  wet)  sandy 
loam  and  covered  with  glass. 

Dkpth  .^t  Which  Seed  is  Sown 
While  the  depth  at  which  seed  is  sown  is,  as  a  rule,  governed 
by    its    size,    this    rule,    like  all  others,  is  subject  to  exceptions, 
which     exceptions     are     connected     with    the    actual    method    of 
germination  practiced  by  different  seeds.     For  instance  take  peas 
and  beans  ;  although  the  latter  are  much  larger  yet  they  will  not 
germinate  fully  at  so  great  a  depth  as  will  peas.     If  we  take  a 
pea  and  a  bean  and  soak  them  in  water  so  that  the  seed  case  can 
DC  easily  removed,  and  then  if  we  carefully  dissect  them  we  shall 
find    that   the   seeds    will   readily   divide    into   halves,   botanically 
known  as  cotyledons,  between  each  half  we  shall  be  able  to  ob- 
serve the  embryo  compactly  folded  up.     These   cotyledons   con- 
tain the  material  for  feeding  the  plantlet  until  it  is  capable  of  ob- 
taining food  from  the  soil.     In  the  case  of  the  pea  the  cotyledons 
remain  in  the  soil  during  germination,  and  the  shoot,  or  plumule, 
commences    growing    upwards    and    the    root,    or    radicle    grows 
downwards.     But  in  the  case  of  the  bean — and  the  same  thing 
occurs  with  the  pumpkin  family  as  well  as  others — the  cotyledons 
must   reach    the   surface   of   the   ground   before    the   shoot   com- 
mences to  grow ;  the  growth  between  the  root  and  the  cotyledons 
being  known  as  the  hypocolyl.     It   obviously   follows   that   con- 
siderably more  energy  is  required  to  push  the  cotyledons  of  the 
bean  through  the  soil  than  is  necessary  with  the  sharp  shoot  of 
the   pea.      While   therefore   the   latter   will   germinate   through   a 
covering  of  soil  as  great  as  six  inches,  the  bean  does  not  readily 
do  so  if  planted  to  a  greater  depth  than  two  or  three  inches  ac- 
cording as  to  whether  the  soil  is  sandy  or  clayey.     If  beans  are 
covered   with  too  much  soil  the  plantlet  is  unable    to    push    its 
cotyledons  to  the  surface  and  in  which  case  it  perishes.     Some- 
times in  the  persistent  struggle  which  the  plantlet  makes  to  ap- 
pear above  ground  the  cotyledons  get  torn  off,  which  also  results 
in  death.     When   cotyledons  of  plants  appear  above  the  soil  in 
germination  they  are  known  as  seed-leaves.    While  in  most  cases 
beans   will,  if  the  soil  is  more  or  less   light,  germinate  through 
three  inches,  it  is  never  wise  to  cover  them  to  a  greater  depth  than 
two  inches  in  one  of  a  clayey  nature. 

Referring  again  to  peas,  while  these  will  push  through  a  con- 
siderable depth  of  soil  yet,  in  connection  with  March  and  early 


April  sowing,  it  is  better  to  only  covci  them  to  a  depth  of  two 
inches  so  that  the  shoot  can  get  above  the  surface  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  bad  weather  after  sowing  appears  to  have  less  ad- 
verse effect  after  germination  than  it  does  before.  At  the  same 
time  one  of  the  advantages  of  early  sowing  is  to  enable  a  good 
depth  of  roots  to  be  formed  before  hot  weather  which  depdi 
is  secured  by  deep  sowing.  We  can,  however,  secure  the  bene- 
fits of  both  quick  completion  of  germination  and  deep  rooting 
by  making  a  trench  for  the  reception  of  peas  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  sowing  the  seeds  along  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  cover- 
ing them  with  only  two  inches  of  soil.  After  which,  as  the  peas 
grow,  the  trench  should  be  gradually  filled  in.  Later  on  in  the 
season  as  the  warmer  soil  enables  germination  to  take  place  more 
quickly,  we  may  cover  peas  more  quickly  to  start  with. 

L'sE  OF  Fertilizers  in  Seed  Sowing 

Germination  is  liable  to  be  prevented  if  seed  is  sown  in  contact 
with  compound  chemical  fertilizers,  acid  phosphate,  or  any  other 
inorganic  fertilizer  containing  acid.  The  chief  injury  from  this 
cause  is  inflicted  upon  the  young  sprouts  just  as  they  leave  the 
seed  case;  injury  to  the  seed  itself  before  germination  has  started 
is  not  so  likely  unless  the  amount  of  fertilizer  it  comes  into  con- 
tact with  is  large.  Organic  fertilizers,  such  as  sheep  manure, 
pure  ground  bone,  do  no  harm  either  to  the  seed  or  to  the  sprout- 
ing plantlet.  Dissolved  bones  are  liable  to  inflict  injury  because 
they  are  dissolved  by  acid. 

How  TO  Observe  the  Germination  of  Seed 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  in  many  ways  to  watch  the 
germination  of  seeds.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  glass 
case  about  a  foot  long  and  deep,  and  six  inches  wide ;  provision 
should  be  made  at  the  bottom  for  drainage.  Put  a  layer  of  one 
inch  of  sandy  loam  at  the  bottom  and  then  place  some  large  seeds 
of  different  kinds  around  close  to  the  glass  so  that  no  soil  comes 
between  the  seed  and  the  glass.  Then  add  another  layer  of  soil 
and  plant  some  more  seeds,  and  so  on  until  the  case  is  full  within 
an  inch  of  the  top.  As  the  case  gets  full  smaller  kinds  of  seeds 
can  be  used.  Large  seeds  like  beans,  pumpkins,  &c.,  should  be 
placed  in  varying  positions,  such  as  upright  and  flat.  By  this 
means  the  process  of  germination  and  the  behavior  of  the  plantlet 
can  be  watched  through  the  glass,  under  the  varying  conditions 
of  depth  of  soil,  &c.  Sometimes  the  root  will  emerge  from  the 
top  of  the  seed,  in  which  case  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of 
the  root  turning  a  complete  semi-circle  so  as  to  grow  downwards 
will  be  observed.  This  characteristic  is  one  of  the  facts  u^ed  to 
show  that  plants  have  brain-power.  The  case  should  be  placed 
in  a  warm  room,  or  greenhouse,  and  the  soil  kept  moist. 

Princip.^l  Points  to  Remember 

From  what  lias  been  stated,  and  the  subject  has  by  no  means 
been  exhausted,  we  may  adduce  the  following  points,  amongst 
others : 

A  seed  is  a  living  organism  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such 
from  the  time  it  is  ripe  on  its  mother  plant  until  it  has  germinated 
after  sowing. 

Ground  intended  for  the  reception  of  seeds  should  be  thorough- 
ly prepared  and  should  be  in  a  friable,  crumbly  condition  at  th 
time  of  sowing.     For  early  spring  work  such  conditions  are  best 
secured  by  turning  up  the  soil  in  late  autumn. 

Preparing  the  soil  for  the  actual  reception  of  seeds  should  not 
be  done  when  it  is  wet  and  sticky ;  special  care  in  this  connection 
is  necessary  with  clay  soils. 

Seed  should  not  be  planted  too  deeply,  otherwise  it  may  not 
germinate  at  all  or  the  plantlet  may  be  unable  to  reach  the  surface. 

While  seeds  of  plants  native  of  temperate  zones,  like  peas,  may 
be  sown  in  the  Spring  when  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  just 
above  freezing  point,  provided  all  other  conditions  are  right,  one 
has  to  wait  until  the  soil  is  warm — as  well  as  consider  possi- 
bilities of  future  frost — before  sowing  those  of  plants  from  warm 
climates. 

Seeds  of  the  highest  quality  arc  always  the  cheapest,  whatever 
their  cost.  Bearing  in  mind  also  in  this  connection  that  plant 
diseases  can  be  transmitted  by  seeds. 


THE  MONTH'S  WORK  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 

{C'liitiiiitcd  from  /"(igc  102) 
sary  in  order  to  make  perfect  plants.  Good  foliage  is 
neces.sary  in  order  to  give  the  flowers  the  proper  setting. 
These  plants  are  always  benefitted  by  being  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  50  degrees  as  soon  as  the  first  flowers 
begin  to  open.  They  need  water  in  abundance,  and  if 
they  are  well  spaced  and  the  foliage  kept  dry  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  give  them  too  much  at  this  time. 
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National  Association  of  Gardeners 

Office:    286    FIFTH    AVE.,    XKW    VORK. 


L.  P.  Jensen,  President,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  L.  Mackintosh,  Vice-President,  Stillwater,  Minn 


Thomas  W.  Head,  Treasurer,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
AI.  C.  Ebel,  Secretary,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Trustees  for   1920 
Peter  Duff,  Orange.   N.  J.;   William  Waite,   Riimson,  N.  J.;   Arthur  Smith,  Elberon,   N.  J.;   Robert  Weeks,  Cleveland,  O.;   William  H.   Griffiths, 

Detroit,   Mich. 

Directors 
(To  serve  until  inj!)— William  .\.  Craig,  Brookline,  Mass.:  William  Hcrtrick,  San  Gabriel,  Cal.;  Willi.im  Grav.  Newport,  R.  I.:  C.  Hennen- 
hofer.  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  Thomas  Hatton,  New  London.  Conn.;  Albin  Martini,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.;  A.  C.  Jordahn,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  (To  serve 
until  1922)— George  Wilson,  Lake  Forest,  111.;  James  Stuait.  Mamaron  tck,  .\'.  Y. ;  William  Kleinheinz.  Ogontz,  Pa.;  John  F.  Huss,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Edwin  Jenkins,  Lenox,  Mass.;  Carl  N.  Fohn,  Colorado  Springs,  tolo.;  Joseph  Tansey,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.'  (To  serve  until  1923); 
Robert  Williamson,  Greenwich,  Ccnn. ;  Robert  Cameron,  Ipswich,  Mass.;  Theodore  Wirth,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  George  H.  Pring,  St.  Louis] 
Mo.;    George   W.    Hess,   Washington,    D.   C. ;    Daniel   J.   Coughlin,   Locust   Valley,   L.    L;   John   Barnet.   Sewickley,    Pa. 


^iiiiiiiiiiniiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii. 

A  GARDENERS'  CONFERENCE  IN   NEW  YORK 
MARCH  18. 

A  gardeners'  conference  nnder  tlie  anspices  of  the  National 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Engineering  Building,  29  West 
29th  St.,  New  York  City,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  March  18,  at 
2  o'clock,  to  which  all  those  interested  in  the  profession  of 
gardening  are  invited.  An  opportunity  will  be  presented  for  a 
general  discussion  of  tlie  work  outlined  for  the  association,  its 
policies,  and  the  operation  of  the  Ser\'ice  Bureau.  This  meeting 
occurs  during  the  week  of  the  Internatiotial  Flower  Show,  at 
which  lime  many  out  of  town  members  of  the  profession  are 
expected  to  visit  New  York. 

.An  executive  meetin.g  of  the  Trustees  and  Board  of  Directors 
will  be  held  in  the  same  building,  Thursday  forenoon,  March  18. 


W.  N.  CRAIG  TO  ADDRESS  THE  GARDEN  CLUB  OF 
AMERICA. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America,  whicli  is  manifestftg  an  inter- 
est in  the  aims  of  the  gardeners'  national  associatfoh,;  will  be 
addressed  by  William  N.  Craig  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  on  '.'The 
Professional  Gardener,  from  His  Viewpoint,"  at  its  meeting  in 
Xew  York  City  on  March  17.  Congressman  M.  L.  Davey  of 
Ohio  will  also  address  the  meeting  on  Quarantine  Bill  No.  37. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Garden  Club  Bulletin  there  appeared  an 
article  by  M.  C.  Ebel  on  "The  Professional  Gardener"  which  is 
reproduced  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


SERVICE    BUREAU    PUBLICITY    FUND 

The  following  contributions  have  been  received  for  the  Service 
Bureau    Publicity   Fund   up   to   February  20th. 

Previously  acknowledged    $765.00 

Peter  Bourv,  Alexandria,  Va 2.00 

Stanlev  Ballance    2.00 

Thomas  Mackey,  Bellport,  L.  1 2.00 

John  D.  Wilson,  Greenwich,  Conn 5.00 

Alex.  Thomson,  Bcrnardsvil'e,   N.  j 10.00 

Walter  Sims,  Lake  Forest,  111 ,3.00 

Primus  Drobesch,  Chicago,  111 5.00 

Ernest    Grey,    Fairmount,    W.    Va 10.00 

F.  L.  Balogh,  Youngstown,  Ohio 3.00 

G.  H.  Pring,  St.  Louis,  Mo 5.00 

M.  J.  O'Brien,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y 5.00 

H.  H.  Hundt,  Perrvsburg,  0 2.00 

W.  C.  Rust,  Brookline,  Mass 2.(H) 

James  Hamilton,   Wickliffe,  0 10.00 

Paul  Powers,  SufTern,  N.  Y 3.00 

Edwin  Forscv,  Voinigstown,  0 5.00 

William  E.  ^iilbank,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 10.00 

William  Michic,  Lake   Forest,   111 5.00 

William  J.  Whan,  Hunlington,  L.  1 2.00 

Roderick  W.  Rose,  Dixmont,  Pa 1.00 

John  Barron,  Harriman,  N.  Y 2.00 

William   \.   Craig,   Brookline,  Mass lO.tKI 

James  .\rmstr()ng,  Marion,  Mass 3.00 

George  Meiitiply,   Dobbs  Ferry,  X.  Y 4.00 

James  Lyon,  Marion,  Mass.  . .' 2.00 

James  Dickson,  Southampton,  L.  1 2.00 

Frederick  Schultz,  Xew  York  City  (additional) 3.00 

Julius  P.  Erdman,  Homelakc,  Col 5.00 

George  ii.  .Anderson,  Southampton,  L.  1 3.00 

August   Harrer,   (Greenwich,    Conn 5.00 

James  Macdonald,  Mt.  Kisco,  X.  Y 2.00 
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Paul  Hamer,  Woodhavcn,  L.  1 10.00 

D.    L.    Mackintosh,    Stillwater,    Minn,     (additional) 4.00 

Total $912.00 

In  the  February  number  through  typographical  error,  David 
F.  Roy,  Marion,  Mass..  was  reported  as  contributing  $2  to  the 
publicity  fund  which  should  have  read  $5. 


SUSTAINING    MEMBERS 

Theodore  F.  Thieme,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  (William  Warburton, 
gardener),  and  Samuel  W.  Hessberg,  Cedar  Hill,  Albany  Co.,  X. 
Y.  (James  MacAlister,  gardener)  have  become  sustaining  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 


NEW    MEMBERS 

The  following  new  members  have  recentlv  been  added  to  our 
membership  list:  John  Kuig,  Frank  E.  Ehrler,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.; 
Peter  Stroyan,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. ;  George  Oiler,  Hackensack,  N. 
J.-;  John  Meally,  New  York  Citv;  William  E.  Grindrod,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. ;  F.  J.  Freshwater,  Manhasset,  L.  I.;  S.  R.  De 
Boer,  Denver,  Colo.;  F.  T.  G.  White.  St.  lames,  Winnipeg. 
Canada:  John  H.  Marx,  Stanley  Ballance,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.; 
Carl  Bauch,  Karl  Gronbeck,  Great  Neck,  L.  I.":  Robert'Stewart! 
Wyncote,  Pa.;  William  Cameron,  Morrisiown,  X.  T. ;  Alexander 
Anderson,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. ;  Isaiah  Gaulev,  Natl.  Soldiers' 
Home,  Va. ;  William  MacGillvrav,  Newport,  R.  I.:  Alfred  G 
Williams,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. ;  John  Thompson,  Cranford  N  I  • 
Ernest  Marquardt,  Alpine,  N.  J.;  Arthur  Kirkham,  Brooklvn' 
N  \.:  Harry  Wells,  Vonkers,  N.  Y. ;  .August  W.  Deckert,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  Gilbert  Carlson,  Wayzata,  Minn.;  Thomas  May- 
berry,  Robert  McLaren,  T.  F.  Eastwood,  New  York  City 


IS      PUBLICITY      FOR      THE      PROFESSION      WAR- 
RANTED? 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  advertising  what  the  pro- 
fession of  .gardening  represents,  and  what  a  real  gardener  really 
is.  Some  .gardeners  contend  that  llie  profession  requires  no 
publicity. 


GARDENER-chauIFeiir,  all  around  reliable 
man,  white,  to  help  part  time  in  laundrv 
and  housework;  Westchester  county;  unfur- 
nished cottage  provided.  Write  giving  refer- 
ences and  specifying  salarv  ,U'sired.  Box 
X    Z,    ,W2    Sun-IIerald. 


The  foregoing  advertisement  which  appeared  in  a  New  York 
paper  on  February  29  would  indicate  that  there  is  much  oppor- 
tiinity  for  an  educational  campaign  to  eidighten  the  public  on  the 
distinction  between  a  gardener  and  a  liandv  man. 


A    MESSAGE    FROM   THE    NEWPORT   BRANCH. 

Secretary    National   A^sociation   of    (iardeners: 

I  presume  you  are  wondering  what  the  X^ewport  branch 
of  the  N.  A.  G.  is  doing,  as  you  have  not  had  any  notes  for 
some  time.  Since  we  received  our  copies  of  the  convention 
report,  we  have  been  very  carnstly  discussing  the  different 
subjects  under  consideration  until  we  could  arrive  at  some 
point  where  we  could  offer  some  helpful   suggestions. 

During  the  Cleveland  convention  some  little  discussion  took 
place  on  the  endorsement  of  local  branches.   How  we  came  to 
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form  a  local  branch  was  through  Mr. 
Smith's  article  in  the  Chronicle  on  garden- 
er's certificates.  A  few  interested  got  together 
to  discuss  it.  and  tinally  endorsed  it.  While 
we  were  together  we  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  meet  once  a  month  and  talk 
over  the  problems  of  our  association,  and 
try  and  arouse  more  interest  in  it.  We  still 
think  this  is  the  best  waj'  of  gelling  the 
members  to  take  more  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  association.  We  have  added  several 
new'  members  and  no  doubt  will  gain  more. 
The  local  branch  method  is  the  only  remedy 
for  our  National  Secretary's  complaint  of 
lack  of  interest  of  the  members.  We  find  in 
our  membership  roster  that  there  are  enough 
members  in  different  localities  to  form  36 
branches  of  six  members  or  more,  and  that 
is  where  the  members  ought  to  get  busy. 
At  these  meetings  of  36  branches  you  will 
get  the  ideas  of  some  of  the  best  men  in 
the  profession,  where  otherwise  they  would 
in  all  probability  never  be  heard  from  either 
through  the  Chronicle  or  at  the  conventions, 
as  a  large  percentage  of  members  cannot  at- 
tend the  conventions.  The  annual  conven- 
tion is  the  only  meeting  of  the  year  open  to 
all  members  and  the  next  one  convenes  in 
St.  Louis.  How  many  members  from  the 
East  where  the  membership  predominates 
will  be  able  to  attend?  So  to  keep  up  in- 
terest it  seems  the  only  solution  to  get  all 
the  branches  possible,  and  when  any  im- 
portant subject  comes  up  on  which  the  di- 
rectors would  like  to  learn  sentiments  of 
the  members,  all  they  would  need  to  do 
would  be  to  write  to  each  branch  and  get 
their  opinion  which  would  give  the  directors 
a  better  idea  how  to  act. 

On  the  question  of  certificates  the  theory 
versus  practice  arises.  Judging  from  the 
discussion  at  the  convention,  theory  is  of 
no  use  to  the  gardener  and  certificates  one 
may  hold  testifying  to  one's  knowledge  of 
the  profession  are  worth  nothing  as  far  as 
ability  is  concerned.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  in  college,  theory  is  large. y  taught  and 
although  theory  may  not  be  as  applicable  to 
gardeners  as  to  some  other  professions,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  we  can  get 
along  without  it  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
are  working  by  theory  most  of  the  time 
whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  We  may  call  it 
practical  knowledge  if  we  will  but  it  was 
somebody's  theory  to  begin  with  and  only 
became  practical  knowledge  by  inheritance. 
Perhaps  the  ability  to  dissect  a  flower,  to 
know  each  part  and  the  functions  thereof,  is 
of  minor  importance  to  the  estate  owner  but 
he  surely  must  desire  his  grounds  intel- 
ligently planted,  and  to  do  that  requires  not 
a  little  of  that  despised  theory.  Planted  in- 
telligently does  not  mean  making  the  hole 
big  enough  and  so  on,  but  rather  a  study 
of  the  position  the  plants  are  to  occupy,  and 
their  colors,  habits  and  textures,  etc.  It 
means  common  sense  will  usually  keep  hitn 
out  of  discords  but  common  sense  requires 
to  be  supplemented  by  knowledge.  This  is 
simply  the  theory  of  why  certain  things  are 
done  in  certain  ways.  A  good  gardener 
should  be  a  little  more  than  simply  a  grower 
and  a  graduate  from  the  university  of  hard 
knocks.  Reminiscences  of  bye  gone  days 
are  all  right,  but  should  not  be  used  to 
impede  progress.  Certificates  therefore,  for 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  gar- 
dening would  be  a  great  asset  to  the  am- 
bitious man,  and  would  also  simplify  the 
work  of  the  Service  Bureau  and  the  asso- 
ciation's secretary. 

We  have  still  one  more  suggestion  to 
make  which  is  connected  with  the  Service 
Bureau.  Supposing  a  gardener  applied  to 
the  Service  Bureau  for  a  position.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  the  secretary  lo  refer  to 
thn  nearest  local  branch  where  the  man  re- 
sides, or  the  man  obtaining  endorsement  and 
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Burpee's 
Seeds 
Grow 


]^urpee's 
^weet 
peas 


gurpee's^nnual 


W.  At.'ee  Burp.ee  Cc 

Seeo  Grower^     PhiU-ideipriia 


W.Atlee  Burpee  Co„ 

Seed  Growers    Philadelphia. 


BURPEE'S  ANNUAL  FOR  1920 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 

Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  X'egetable 
and  Flower  garden.  It  fully  describes  the  Burpee- 
Ouality  seeds  with  a  hundred  of  the  finest  vegetables 
and  flowers  illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature.  If  you 
are  interested  in  gardening  Burpee's  Annnal  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free. 

AVrite  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 
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sending  in  with  his  appUcation,  the  man 
seeliing  a  gardener  would  be  more  disposed 
to  engage  a  man  who  was  endorsed  by 
gardeners  of  good  standing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  would  have  more  confidence  in 
him,  and  the  employer  would  have  more 
confidence  in  the  Bureau  and  would  adver- 
tise it  to  his  friends.  It  would  also  relieve 
some  of  the  responsibilit}'  of  our  secretary. 
We  have  been  expecting  with  each  issue 
of  the  Chronicle  since  the  convention  report 
was  given  out.  some  comments  of  our  able 
writers  on  the  important  subjects  taken  up. 
but  so  far  have  failed  to  find  any.  We  trust 
these  notes  and  suggestions  will  start  some- 
thing. Frederick  Carter,  Sec'y- 


I  AMONG  THE  GARDENERS 


IVillJaiii  H.  Atkinson  has  secured  the  po- 
sition of  gardener  on  the  estate  of  E.  H. 
Inman,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Malcolm  MacAlisler  secured  the  posi- 
tion of  sxiferintendent  of  the  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Kissel  estate.  Morristoufn,  iV.  /. 

Arthur  Chandler  accepted  the  position  of 
gardener  on  the  L.  Stern  estate,  Elberon, 
N.  J. 


LOCAL   SOCIETIES 


PENNSYLVANIA    HORTICUL- 
TURAL   SOCIETY 

The  third  lecture  of  the  present  winter's 
course,  was  given  at  the  New  Century  Club. 
Philadelphia,  on  February  17.  J.  Frank- 
lin Meehan  was  the  lecturer,  his  subject 
being  "Landscape  Work;  With  Special  Ref- 
erence to  the  Suburban  Garden." 

Mr.  Meehan  imparted  much  valuable  in- 
formation to  those  present.  He  divided  his 
subject  into  three  parts.  First,  conception. 
or  conceiving  and  planning  work  to  be  done  ; 
second,  executive,  or  carrying  out  the 
plans :  third,  maintenance.  The  lecturer 
dwelt  at  great  length  on  this  third  part  of 
his  subject,  and  asked  "Where  are  the  men 
to  come  from  in  the  future,  who  can  take 
care  of  the  work  done  by  the  landscape  gar- 
dener, after  he  is  through  with  the  opera- 
tion?" He  stated  that  the  gardener  of  the 
old  school  is  fast  disappearing,  and  that 
there  are  no  new  men  coming  along  to  take 
his  place.  By  the  gardener  of  the  old 
school,  he  meant  the  tnan  in  charge  of  the 
private  estate,  capable  in  all  branches  of 
horticulture,  who  loves  his  work  and  loves 
plants  and  flowers,  and  if  you  visit  him  and 
walk  around  the  estate,  you  stop  to  admire 
a  specimen  tree,  he  can  give  you  the  whol;- 
history  of  that  tree  and  all  peculiarities  per- 
taining to  it.  In  a  few  years,  that  type  of 
man  will  not  be  found.  As  the  laborer  in 
the  mechanical  trades  is  receiving  more 
money  than  the  gardener  in  charge  of  an 
estate  men  are  constantly  leaving  the  hor- 
ticultural profession.  The  speaker  stated  it 
was  up  to  everyone  interested  in  horticul- 
ture to  talk  and  write  all  they  possibly  could 
upon  this  subject,  and  to  do  their  utmost  to 
place  horticulture  on  a  higher  plane  where 
it  belongs. 

The  illustrations  used  by  the  lecturer 
showed  views  of  landscape  work  under 
way  ;  views  of  the  completed  work  ;  and  views 
of  the  same  work  three  or  four  years  later. 
Several  views  of  prominent  places  were 
shown  to  illustrate  the  proper  effect  of 
harmony   in   planting.     Quite   a   ninuber  of 
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Inventory  Sale  of  | 

I  NurseryTrees  and  Shrubs  | 

I  Buy  Now — Save  Money  | 

I       The  reconstruction  of  a  portion  of  our  nursery  | 

I       requires  the  disposal  of  some  splendid  stock  at  j 

1       a  sacrifice.  j 

I  SPECIAL  OFFERS  I 


Magnolia  Purpurea.  Magnificent 
bushy  clumps,  producing  multitudes 
of   flowers.    6    for   $20. 

Historical    EUms.  Fine    trees    from 

famous  old  specimens  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, each  labeled  to  show  its  source. 
Half   price,    5    for    $25.       $10    each. 

Red  Maples.  A  fine  American  tree. 
Gorgeous  spring  and  autumn  colors. 
Stocky  trees,  2  inch  diameter,  12 
for   $36. 

100  Big  Shrubs.  Immediate  effect 
tor  marginal  border,  for  screening, 
or  broken  masses  of  shrubbery. 
Can"t  fail  to  please.  Deutzia,  For- 
sythia,  Syringa,  Weigela,  Spiraea, 
etc.  100  big  shrubs,  5  to  7  ft.  high 
for  $50. 


A  ready  grown  hedge  of  Hardy 
Privet — Ibota.  Fine  plants,  4  feet 
high,  bushy,  $38  per  hundred  run- 
ning foot.  (100)  plants.  Larger 
ones  if  desired.  California  Privet 
larger  size  at  same  price. 

While  Lilac  Hedge.  Makes  a  charm- 
ing flowering  hedge,  especially  in 
cold  climates.  4  feet  high,  $24  per 
100  running  feet  (1  ft.  apart);  lyi 
foot   plants   for   $19. 

Rugosa  Rose  Hedge.  Good  every- 
where, but  especially  near  coast. 
Sweet  flowers.  Red  or  white.  $25 
for  100  running  feet  (50  plants,  3 
ft.    high). 

Running  Roses.  Fine  assorted  va- 
rieties, 3  year,  strong  roots.  Make 
quick  grou^th.      10  for  $5. 


Choice  Sperimt'ii  Stork  Front  Other  Blocks 

Magnolia  Soulangiana  Nigra.    A  rare  specimens.       Elxceedingly    handsome, 

variety,      large,      free-growing      type,  Red  or  green,   5   feet  high.   $12   each, 

garnet  colored   flowers.    7    feet  speci-  Qj^^g^  Trees.     Very  fine  ones.         $3 

mens.      $10  each.  _^^^    jj    ^^^^ 

Double    Flowering    Dogwood.       New,       Black       Walnuts       and       Butternuts. 

but  well  tested.      We  endorse  it  most        Large,    well-grown    trees.       $2    each. 

heartily.      $5   each.  .  o  r    i 

Chinese     Trumpet     Vine.        Beautiru! 
Red    Fern    Japanese    Maples.  Spe-       buff  and   orange  colored   flower.    Ex- 

cially  Meehan  grown  as  half-standard        tra  strong,  4  foot  vines.      $1.50  each. 


//  you  can  use  plants  in  quan- 
tity send  for  "Clearance  Sheet" 

Ask   about   our   New   Yellow   Roses,    Hugonis   and   Aviateur    de   Bleriot. 
Big  specimen   plants   of   Rollinson's   Golden   Arbor-vitae. 


Nurjor^mrn    /0^\     HoHtcultun'als 

Pioneer  Nurserymen  of  America 

6765  Chew  Street,      Germantown,  Philadelphia 
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views  were  devoted  to  flowering  shrubs 
show-ing  proper  methods  of  pruning,  and 
improper  methods,  also  of  trees. 

The  exhibit  of  cut  flowers  and  flowering 
plants  was  a  very  good  one  indeed. 

D.wiD  Rust,  Sec'y- 


replaces  2  horses  for  lawn  mowing. 


STAMFORD    HORT.    SOCIETY 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Stam- 
ford Horticultural  Society  was  held  Friday 
evening.  February  20.  Seven  new  members 
were  elected  and  four  nominations  for  mem- 
bership received.  At  the  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  incorporate  the  society,  for  which 
attorneys  were  appointed  to  draw  the  neces- 
sary papers.  The  society  is  about  to  liuy 
their  own  Horticultural  Hall  which  is  lo- 
cated opposite  the  High  School.  The  build- 
ing committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Geddes. 
Canon.  Cant  and  others,  recommended  the 
buying  of  this  building.  President  Wild, 
who  advocated  for  the  last  years  the  neces- 
sity of  it,  began  a  drive  at  once  to  obtain 
funds  for  this  object.  Only  40  per  cent  of 
the  members  were  present,  but  when  Mr. 
Wild  finished  more  than  $6,000  was  sub- 
scribed. The  society  will  issue  bonds  for 
every  member's  share  which  will  bear  in- 
terest. At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  Mr. 
Wild  spoke  in  memory  of  the  late  James 
Foster,  whose  loss  w-ill  be  felt  by  all.  Mr. 
Doty  was  elected  trustee  to  take  the  place 
of  the  late  James  Foster. 

A.  C.  Boon,  Corr.  Sec'y. 


SEWICKLEY  (PA.)  HORT.  SOCIETY 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  above  society 
was  heldin  the  Public  School  on  Tuesday 
evening,  February  10.  After  a  lengtliy  dis- 
cussion it  was  voted  to  hold  a  Chrysanthe- 
mum show  early  in  November.  One  mem- 
ber suggested  that  along  with  such  cups  or 
medals  as  may  be  offered  voluntarily  there 
be  awarded  ribbons  instead  of  money  prizes 
because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
raising  the  necessary   funds. 

Fifty  dollars  was  ordered  drawn  on  the 
treasury  and  presented  along  with  an  il- 
luminated address  to  John  Carman  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  services  to  the  Society  dur- 
ing his  three   years   as  secretary. 

John  B.vrnet.  Sec'y  pro-tem. 


North  Shore  (111.)   Horticultural  Society 

The  above  society  held  its  regular  month- 
ly meeting  February  16.  Thomas  Head 
initiated  the  new  officers  for  the  coming 
year.  Fred  Sparks  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  chrysanthemums,  their  culture  an' 
care.  The  society  decided  to  rent  Andei 
son's  Hall  for  its  future  meetings,  it  bein.: 
considered  more  convenient.  Tuesday,  Feb 
ruary  24  was  set  as  the  date  for  the  smok- 
ing concert.  Mr.  O'Karl  from  Lincoln  Park 
was  a  visitor  and  complimented  the  society 
on  its  exhibits.  Three  new  members  were 
voted  into  the  society.  Charles  Elliott,  the 
sweet  pea  specialist,  is  offering  a  challenge 
trophy  for  sweet  peas  to  be  competed  for 
by  the  North  Shore,  Lake  Geneva  and  New 
Trier    Horticultural    Societies. 

J.  R.  Cl.\rke,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


Westchester      (N.      Y.)      and      Fairfield 
(Conn.)   Horticultural  Society 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  society  was  held  in  Hubbard's  Hall, 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  Friday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 13.  with  President  John  .Andrews  in 
the  chair.  Two  new  members  were  elected. 
P.  W.  Popp  gave  a  lengthy  discourse  about 
the  coming  flower  show,  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City  ne.xt  month,  urging  the  members 
to  bring  along  some  exhibits  as  it  is  to  be 
the  greatest  exhibition  that  ever  was  held. 


Reduce  Lawn-Mowing  Costs 


Yoa  can  do  the  work  faster  and  cheaper  with  a 
Beeman    Tractor   than   you   can    with   2   horses. 

Actual  tests  have  shown  a  saving  of  40'^f  in  operating  coats  in  favor  of 
Beeman  Triplex  mowing  outfit  as  against  two  horses  with  a  triple  mow- 
ing outfit. 

The    Beeman    will    w^ork    as    long   as    necessary    in    an    emergency    without 

stopping it    works    faster,    mows    25%     to     100%    more    ground    in    the 

same   length   of   time it   can   be   speeded    up   on   long,    straight   stretches, 

or  throttled  down  to  go  close  to  fences,  bushes,  trees  and  under  low- 
hanging  branches.  The  drive  wheels  do  not  damage  the  turf  as  horses' 
hoofs  do.  It  will  haul  small  loads,  plow^,  or  serve  as  a  4  h.p.  po'wer- 
plant  when  not  in  use  for  mowing.  It  will  become  indispensable  around 
golf-courses,   parks,   country   clubs,   cemeteries,   etc. 

Write  for  interesting  illustrated  booklet  that  tells  fully  how  the  Beeman 
cuts    dow^n    lawn-mowing    costs. 


Beeman  Tractor  Co.,  ^^*  ^'Ml'nneapo1?,T*Minn 


On  the  strength  of  Mr.  Popp's  remarks  a 
block  of  tickets  was  purchased  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  members.  Oscar  Ad- 
dor,  in  a  very  stirring  address,  spoke  on 
the  present  labor  crisis  and  general  condi- 
tions prevailing  throughout  the  country. 
Since  our  last  meetin,g  two  of  our  promi- 
nent members  have  passed  over  to  the 
(.ireat  Beyond  in  the  persons  of  James  Fos- 
ter and  John  Harper.  Mr.  Foster  was  an 
expert  in  all  branches  of  horticulture  and 
a  keen  exhibitor  at  our  monthly  meetings. 
Though  they  have  passed  from  our  midst 
both  w'ill  live  long  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  classed 
among  their  friends.  Our  ne.xt  meeting 
will  be  held  on  March  12.  .As  some  very 
itnponant  business  will  come  up,  and  as 
we    expect    to    hav;    a    prominent    speaker 


w  lb   I ;:;.  we  hoiu-  tint  all  members  will  try 
to  be  present.      Jack  Conroy,  Corr.  Sec'y. 


THE  LARGEST  FLOWER 

The  largest  of  the  flowers  of  the  world 
is  said  to  be  the  RaMcsia.  a  native  of  Su- 
matra, so  called  after  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 
It  is  composed  of  five  round  petals  of  a 
brickish  color,  each  measuring  a  foot  across. 
The  petals  surround  a  cup  nearly  a  foot 
wide.  The  cup  of  the  RcMcsia  is  filled  with 
a  fleshy  disk,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  projections  like  miniature 
cow-'s  horns.  The  cup  when  free  from  its 
contents  holds  about  twelve  pints.  The 
flower  weighs  about  fifteen  pounds  and  is 
very  thick,  the  petals  being  three-quarters 
of  an   inch. — -Yrif  York  Sun. 


For  March,  1920 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  arc  iinited  to  malcc  free  ttse 
of  this  department  to  solve  problems  that 
vtay  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  books  should  not  be  re- 
ferred   to    the    Questionnaire. 


Can  you  explain  what  produces  the 
various  shades  and  colorings  in  our  flow- 
ers, especially  the  various  tints  such  as 
appear  in  the  iris  and  gladiolus. 

H.  S.,  Wisconsin. 

It  is  generally  well  known  that  the  origin 
of  color  in  connection  with  everything  on 
the  earth  is  the  sun's  rays.  These  rays  con- 
tain certain  primary  colors  which  are  sep- 
arated and  manifested  in  the  rainbow,  and 
which  can  also  lie  artificially  separated  by 
glass.  Color,  as  we  see  it  on  iiower  petals, 
for  instance,  results  from  the  play  of  sun- 
light upon  a  surface  which  rejects  or  ab- 
sorbs certain  rays.  Ditiferences  in  the  color 
of  flowers,  or  parts  of  flowers,  are  caused 
by  their  having  the  power  of  absorbing  cer- 
tain rays  and  rejecting  others;  also  they 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  or  rejecting 
more  of  one  ray  than  of  another.  The 
great  botanist,  de  CandoUe.  divided  flowers 
into  two  classes,  which  he  designated  xan- 
thic  (ranging  from  yellow  to  red)  and 
cyanic  (ranging  from  blue  to  red).  Plants 
in  the  xanthic  class  never  have  blue  flowers 
(or  a  color  which  is  termed  blue,  as  pure 
blue  does  not  exist  in  flowers),  nor  do 
those  in  the  cyanic  ever  produce  yellow 
ones.  Therefore,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes,  the  production  of  a  blue 
rose  or  a  yellow  aster  is  an  impossibility. 
While  this  division  of  flowers  into  two  main 
classes  is  no  doubt  correct  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  has  certain  limitations  which  would  take 
up  too  much  space  to  discuss  now. 

The  power  of  flowers — within  the  range 
of  their  fi.xed  limitations — to  absorb  or  re- 
ject certain  color  rays  depends  apparently  to 
a  great  extent  upon  climatic  conditions.  In 
addition  to  color  rays  from  the  sun,  the 
earth  also  receives  from  it  actinic  (chemi- 
cal), and  thermal  (heat)  rays,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of 
all  three  have  considerable  influence  upon 
floral  colors.  Obviously  the  prevailing  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  in  a  certain  cli- 
mate has  much  to  do  with  the  prevailing 
color  of  flowers  native  of  that  region.  The 
intensity  and  brilliancy  of  alpine  flowers,  for 
example,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  clearness 
of  the  atmospliere,  allowing  color  rays  to 
reach  them  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect 
purity.  That  the  thermal  rays  have  some 
effect  upon  color  appears  evident  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  temperate  zones  native  flow- 
ers principally  belong  to  the  cyanic  series, 
while  those  indigenous  to  the  torrid  are  for 
the  most  part  xanthic.  Of  course,  flowers 
belonging  to  both  classes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  same  region,  and  in  this  connection 
neither  the  xantliic  nor  the  cyanic  series  can 
claim  the  respective  yellow  and  blue  in 
absolute  purity,  because  among  flowers,  yel- 
low is  associated  with  both  these  divisions, 
and  a  true  blue  scarcelv  or  ever  appears  at 
all. 

That  atmospheric  and  climatic  conditions 
do  have  some  effect  upon  the  color  of  flow- 
ers of  the  same  species  has  been  jiroved.  A 
few  years  ago  some  seeds  of  the  Tall  Nas- 
turtium produced  in  Britain  were  sown 
near  Pretoria,  South  Africa.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  flowers  of  this 
plant  range  from  yellow  through  various 
orange  shades  to  scarlet.  From  the  result- 
ing plants  seeds  were  saved  and  in  three 
years  the  flowers  produced  were  all  purple. 


No — You  Are  Wrong 

The  Ten -Ten 

Is  Not  That  Kind  of  a  Catalogue 


It's  not  that  kind  of  a  catalogue  at  all.  If  it  was,  it  "wouldn't 
be   your   kind. 

We  made  it  the  way  it's  made,  because  that's  the  way  We 
thought   you   and   your   friends   wanted   it. 

!f  we  didn't  understand  you  right,  then  we  sure  have  made 
a  mess  of  it. 

How^ever,  those  who  have  seen  the  advance  proofs  of  it, 
haven't  been  slow^  to  declare  it  was  something  distinctly  new 
in   the   seed   and    nursery    field. 

Of  course,  if  you  want  to  stick  to  your  old  catalogues,  just 
like  you  do  to  your  old  friends;  that's  just  fine.  We  wouldn't 
think  much  of  you  if  you  didn't.  But  you  make  some  very 
delightful  new  friends  every  once  in  a  while,  don't  you?  Those 
new^  ones  don't  make  you  drop  the  old  ones,  do  they? 

Well,  then,  why  not  add  a  new  friend  in  this  new  Ten-Ten 
catalogue  ? 


20 


Seeds  of  these  were  taken  back  to  and  sown 
in  Britain  and  from  these  purple  flowers 
have  lieen  continually  produced.  Tliis  shows 
that  the  new  power  of  the  nasturtium  pet- 
als to  absorb  other  color  rays,  which  power 
was  ac(|uircd  under  the  South  .-Xfrican  sun 
in  an  atmosphere  of  great  clearness,  had  be- 
come li.xed  in  three  years. 

Some  ex|)eriments  were  carried  out  a  few- 
years  ago  with  a  view  to  elucidating  the 
effect  of  different  degrees  of  sunlight  upon 
floral  colors.  Flowers  were  screened  arti- 
ficially in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  falling  upon  them 
during  certain  periods  of  the  day.  Without 
going  into  details,  it  may  be  stated  that  it 


uliuy  t^eKr5*  Cor 

Ai  Tho  Si^  of  The  Trgg 

tkerfoi-d     N.J. 


soon  became  apparent  that  three  colors — 
yellow,  red  and  purple — were  associated 
with  distinct  altitudes  of  the  sun  as  it  moved 
from  sunrise  to  siuiset.  If  a  plant  was  given 
full  sun  at  a  low  altitude  any  power  of 
absorbing  yellow  it  possessed  was  intensi- 
fied ;  while  purples  could  only  be  produced 
by  tlie  sun  at  iis  highest  summer  altitude, 
and  reds  at  the  intermedialo  altitudes.  The 
experiments  were  carried  on  under  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  north  temperate 
zone.  These  results  have  been  found  to  be 
true  in  other  directions  for  seasonal  as  well 
as  diurnal  changes  in  the  sun's  altitude. 
Some  additional  proof  may  be  advanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  plants  bloom- 
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ing  in  the  autumn  months  when  the  sun 
is  at  a  lower  altitude,  produce  yellow  flow- 
ers. While  we  know  with  practical  cer- 
tainty the  whys  of  most  of  the  phases  of 
plant  life,  our  knowledge  of  how  color  is 
actually  formed  in  flowers  is  at  present  com- 
paratively only  in  its  infancy.  It  is,  how- 
ever, absolutely  certain  that  all  floral  colors 
come  from  the  sun's  rays.  S. 


I  have  a  plot  of  ground  that  has  been 
heavily  fertilized  with  chicken  manure, 
which  is  causing  plants  to  shoot  up  like 
weeds.  The  soil  appears  to  be  too  rich. 
What  can  I  do  to  make  it  suitable? 
W.  H.  M.,  New  York. 

Ground  heavily  fertilized  with  chicken 
manure  will  naturally  be  rich,  with  the  nat- 
ural consequence  that  plants  will  make  lux- 
uriant growth.  The  question  does  not  state 
for  what  it  is  desired  to  make  the  ground 
suitable.  Most  kinds  of  vegetables  would 
find  the  conditions  ihereljy  produced  very 
suitable,  and  by  intensive  and  continual 
cropping  the  apparent  excessive  richness 
would  soon  be  reduced.  I  have  never  found 
the  use  of  chicken  manure  unsuitable  for 
any  crop,  but  an  excessive  quantity  would 
doubtless  have  the  effect  of,  in  the  case  of 
potatoes  for  instance,  increasing  the  growth 
of  top  at  the  expense  of  the  tubers,  and 
tomatoes  would  perhaps  be  less  fruitful.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  while  chicken 
manure  is  an  excellent  fertilizer,  it  is  not 
perfectly  balanced,  inasmuch  as  its  nitrogen 
content  is  too  great  in  proportion  to  its 
phosphate  content,  therefore  it  is  liable  when 
used  to  excess  to  produce  excessive  leaf  and 
stem  growth.  This  can  be  remedied  by  the 
use  of  bone  meal  or  acid  phosphate — the 
latter  is  preferable — at  the  rate  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  rich- 
ness could  be  reduced  by  deeper  digging  so 
as  to  bring  up  some  of  the  poorer  subsoil 
and  mix  it  up  with  the  surface.  This  latter 
must  be  done  with  discretion,  according  as 
to  the  kind  of  subsoil,  as  too  much  might 
do  harm  ;  but  it  is  not,  however,  likely  to 
be  harmful  if  the  new  soil  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  old.  S. 


In  different  subjects  I  read  in  garden 
magazines  and  particularly  in  the  year 
books  of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  about 
the  fixation  of  the  free  air  nitrogen  by 
the  leguminous  germs,  and  in  regard  to 
this,  it  was  frequently  stated  that  it  was 
necessary  to  inoculate  such  seeds  or 
soil  where  and  when  it  was  intended  to 
improve  such  land  in  nitrogen;  this  be- 
ing understood  when  the  ground  is  posi- 
tively lacking  of  the  proper  bacteria, 
which  is  noticed  by  the  absence  of 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  beans  or  any 
other  legumes. 

Permit  me  to  kindly  request  you, 
through  the  questionnaire,  to  explain  the 
process  of  inoculating  the  above  men- 
tioned seeds.  H.  S.,  N.  J. 

The  U.  -S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
some  years  ago  gave  out  a  formula  for  the 
manufacture  of  pure  cultures  of  those 
species  of  bacteria  which  cause  the  root- 
nodules  of  leguminous  plants,  and  these 
cultures  can  now  be  obtained  through 
seedsmen.  It  has  been  found  that  dififer- 
ent  species  of  leguminous  plants  have  their 
own  special  bacteria,  and  therefore  in 
ordering  these  cultures  the  species  for 
which  they  are  required  should  be  stated. 
There  arc  two  methods  of  inoculation,  either 
by  inoculating  the  seed  or  the  soil.  The 
former  is  the  better  way  with  pure  cultures ; 
but  soil  may  be  also  inoculated  by  other 
soil  taken  from  land  in  which  the  bacteria 
are  known  to  be  present.  As  full  direc- 
tions are  sent  out  with  the  cultures  it  does 
not  appear  necessary  to  set  them   forth  at 


SEEDS  THAT 

ARE  TESTED  AND 

GUARANTEED 


Carters  customers  are  growing  the  best  and  only  the 

best  Tested  Seeds,   because  the  results  received   from 

ihese  seeds  justify  their  continued  use. 

CARTER'S    CATALOG    "GARDEN   AND    LAWN" 

Sent  free  on  Request 

CARTER'S  TESTED  SEEDS,  Inc. 

102  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,   BOSTON,  Mass. 
Branch  of  James  Carter  &  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  London,  England 
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1                        We  beg   to  announce  a   consolidation,   effective  January    10,    1920,   of  1 

i  Carter's   Tested   Seeds,    Inc.,    of    Boston,    Mass.,    and    Toronto,    Ontario —  1 

i  the   branches   of   James   Carter   and   Company    of    London,    England,    and  i 

I  Messrs.   Peterson,   Sinclaire   &   Miller,    Inc.,   of  New  York,   who   have  been  § 

i  acting    as    sales    agents    for    Carter's    products    in    America.  § 

I                       The   headquarters   of   the   enlarged   company   will  be   located   in    New^  § 

=  York,    and   branch    offices    established    in    Boston,    Chicago,    Philadelphia,  1 

I  Toronto   and   probably    other    cities.  i 

I                       Fully    appreciating    the    demand    for    our    products    in    the    past    and  | 

I  recognizing  the  added  responsibility  that  an  ever  grow^ing  business  must  I 

=  bring   \vith    it,    we   have   built   our    organization    accordingly,    andcanas-  m 

i  sure  our  patrons  of  efficient  and  satisfactory   service.  1 

I                       We  will  continue  to  handle  a  complete  line  of  Carter's  Tested  Flower  i 

I  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  which  for  a  century  have  been  renowned  for  their  1 

I  very   high   quality   and   pedigree.      A   special    department    for   this   branch  | 

i  of   the  business  will   be  maintained  at  Boston.  1 


CARTER'S  TESTED  SEEDS,  Inc. 

102  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  BOSTON,  Ma**. 

Nmr  York  OfllM.  25  Wut  45th   St.    (UnUl  Feb.    15,    1920):  25  Wat  43rd  St.    (After  Feb    15,    1920) 

Toronto  Office,   133  King  Street  East.  Toronto,   Ont. 

Branch   of  Jo*.  Carter  A   Company,   Raynes   Park,   L..ondon,    Eng-land 
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length,  but  one  very  important  point  may 
he  mentioned  :  never  allow  inoculated  seed 
10  be  e.xposed  to  sunlight,  therefore  when 
it  is  sown  one  man  should  drop  the  seed 
and  another  follow  immediately  behind 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  it  at  once. 
While  it  is  thus  perfectly  easy  to  put  these 
bacteria  into  the  soil,  it  is  of  little  use 
doing  so  unless  the  conditions  for  the 
.urowth  and  activity  are  right  both  for 
them  and  for  the  plants.  A  non-acid  soil, 
drainage,  thorough  and  deep  cultivation, 
plenty  of  humus,  a  supply  of  lime,  pho.";- 
phates,  etc.,  all  these  have  to  be  provided, 
and  by  the  time  this  has  been  done  the  soil 
has  been  so  greatly  improved  that  inocu- 
lation is  very  often  unnecessary.  In  any 
case  inoculation  can  do  no  harm  and  may 
do  good,  liut  a  large  increase  in  the  nitro- 


SULCO-V.B. 


Charles    Fremd's    Formula 
SuIphui^Fisli  Oil— Carbolic  Compound 

A   Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con- 
trols scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT    YOUR    DEALERS    OR    DIRECT, 

>Ianiifacturers  of  Standard   Fish   Oil  Soap. 

Booklet    Frt-e.      AddrL\ss 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 
SulcoDept.   V  148  Front  St.,  New  York.  U.S.A. 
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gen  content  of  a  soil  can  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent be  secured  by  the  turning  iinder  of 
leguminous  crops.  The  soil  bacteria  which 
are  necessary  to  change  soil  nitrogen  into 
nitrates  (the  only  form  in  which  nitrogen 
is  available  for  plants)  are  not  yet  ob- 
tainable commercially ;  but  one  cannot 
imagine  the  existence  of  any  soil  in  which 
they  are  entirely  absent.  More  particulars 
about  soil  bacteria  are  to  be  found  in  the 
January  issue  of  this  journal. — A.  S. 


OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


A    UNIQUE    EXHIBIT 

A  most  remarkable  exhibit,  differing  from 
anything  usually  seen  at  exhibitions,  was 
found  at  the  "Ideal  Home"  exhibition, 
Olvmpia,  London.  It  was  that  of  a  vege- 
table garden,  1,500  square  feet  in  extent, 
showing  crops  in  growth  as  though  the  sea- 
son were  June  instead  of  February. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  having  de- 
signed a  method  of  cropping  a  garden  or 
allotment  which,  in  their  opinion,  should 
produce  the  maximum  amount  of  food  from 
the  land,  and  having  sent  plans  of  such  to 
county  councils  throughout  the  country, 
were  anxious  that  their  scheme,  showing 
the  summer  cropping,  should  be  publicly 
demonstrated.  Consequently,  Messrs.  Sut- 
ton of  Reading  were  asked  if  they  could  pre- 
pare and  lay  out  such  a  garden  in  the  short 
space  of  live  weeks,  and  this  they  under- 
took to  do. 

"The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (says  the 
Evening  Ncii's)  wanted  something  almost 
as  impossible  as  strawberries  in  February  ; 
an  allotment  showing  an  early  summer  crop 
of  vegetables,  and  all  in  five  weeks;  but 
Suttons'  accepted  the  challenge  to  their  ef- 
ficiency,"— and  the  result  was  the  model 
garden  as  shown.  It  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  "miracle"  garden,  something  more 
difficult  than  anything  of  this  kind  ever  at- 
tempted before.  How  the  various  plants 
were  got  into  their  present  condition  of 
growth  in  five  weeks  in  the  middle  of  win- 
ter, was  a  mystery  to  many.  The  vege- 
tables were  all  growing  luxuriously  in  the 
open  -ground  and  gave  no  indication  of  hav- 
ing made  the  journey  from  Reading  in 
motor  lorries  a  short  time  previously. 

Potatoes  were  earthed  up,  leeks  and  cel- 
ery were  in  their  trenches,  peas  soon  show- 
ing bloom,  and  runner  beans  starting  to 
climb  the  sticks.  Onions,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips,  marrows,  and  shallots 
were  all  several  inches  high,  whilst  rhubarb, 
spring  cabbage,  and  lettuce  ready  for  gath- 
ering. 


Here  and  There 


CHILDREN'S    GARDENS. 

Educational  theorists  have  agreed  that 
the  value  of  any  mode  of  education  can 
be  very  fairly  gauged  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  person  to  be  educated  has  his 
intelligence  aroused  and  is  induced  by  in- 
terest to  take  an  active  co-operaiion  in  the 
scheme,  and  where  shall  v,  e  get  such  a 
response  in  the  way  of  voluntary  activity 
as  is  afforded  by  the  provision  of  gardens 
for  our  children  ?  We  want  the  rising  gen- 
eration to  be  doers  as  well  as  thinkers, 
the  recent  war  has  impressed  on  us  more 
urgently  the  necessity  for  this,  and  half 
an  hour  of  spontaneous  activity  is  of  as 
much  value  as  an  hour  spent  at  organized 
games  or   drill.     Where   a   wise  interest  is 


It  Pays  to 
Plant  the  Best 

It  is  easy  to  plan  tasty  meals  when  you  have  an 
abundance  of  crisp  fresh  vegetables  right  at  hand. 
Give   mother   and    the  girls  the   benefit    of   an    extra 

good  garden  this  year.  Plant  it  with  "Gregory's  Honest  Seeds;" 
they  can  be  rehed  upon  to  grow  and  come  true  to  type.  All 
Gregory  Seeds  are  tested  (or  vitality.  Many  are  special  strains 
perfected   on  our  own  seed  farms. 

Send  for   FREE   Seed  Book 

You  II  enjoy  looking  over  our   1920  Seed  Book;  it's  :o  straightforward    and    de- 
pendable.   Each  oi  its  80  pages  containainiormation  of  value  to  gardeners  and  flower 
lovers.      The  Planting  Table  ( p.   59)  will  help  you  to  order 
just  the  right  amount  of  each  variety. 

Send  a  Postal  Today  for  Your  Copy 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY   &   SON 

ESTADLISHED  IN   ISr.O 

65  ELM  STREET,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


SOLD  BY  SEEDMEN  IN  CANADA  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 
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HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT" 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A  light,  romposite,  fine  powder,  easily  distributed 
either  hv  duster,  bellows,  or  in  water  bj  spraying. 
Thoroughly  reliable  inkillingrurrantWomis.Pot.ito 
Bugs.  Cabbage  Womis.  Li<e.  .Slugs.  Sow  Bugs.  etc.. 
and  it  is  also  strongl.\-  impregnated  with  fungicides. 
llt^^Put  up  in  Po[>ular  Packages  at  Popular  Prices. 
Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchant!. 


HAMMOND'S     PAINT    AND     SLUG     SHOT     WORKS,     BEACON.    NEW    YORK. 


taken  in  the  children's  schemes  by  a  sym- 
pathetic elder,  gardening  may  be  made  a 
useful  means  for  mental  as  well  as  physi- 
cal culture.  Proportion,  beauty  of  design, 
color  schemes,  are  all  points  to  which  the 
child's  attention  can  fitly  be  turned,  thus 
helping  to  develop  his  artistic  sense  and 
establish  it  on  a  sure  basis :  while  the  seeds 
can  be  sown  for  the  desirable  qualities  of 
patience  and  forethought.  The  lesson  that 
"the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
gang  aft  agley"  is  less  bitter  if  karned  in 
childhood,  and  where  has  one  such  ample 
opportunity  for  learning  the  conning  as 
when  dealing  with  plants  and  flowers  in 
this  country  of  varied  seasons  and  unex- 
pected climatic  conditions.  In  this  respect 
a  grain  of  practice  is  truly  worth  an  ounce 
of  horrible  precept.  On  the  other  hand, 
perseverance  many  times  brings  its  own 
reward,  and  this  can  be  learned  at  the  same 
time  from  actual  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  small  worker.  Care  of  tools,  me- 
thodical ways,  and  neatness  arc  also  seen 
to  bring  their  own  recompense.  The  child 
gardener  soon  realizes  this  with  a  very 
little  guidance  from  its  elders. 
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use  the  "Sub-Pipe"  Irrigation  System. 
It  will  make  your  garden  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  crops  all  summer  long — keep 
your  lawn  and  shrubbery  fresh  and  green 
until  frost — when  they  would  othcr^vise 
BURN  rP  from  the  summer  heat. 

Sub-Pipe"  Irrigation  System 

feeds  water  directly  on  the  roots  thr<niKti  Red- 
wood "SulwPipcs"  laid  :i  few  inches  under  the 
ground.  Produces  abundant  vegetation  with 
least  expenditure  of  lime,  water  and  money. 
(Will  also  drain  your  land  of  too  much  moisture.) 
Simple,  practical,  economical;  easily  installed  and 
operated. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Learn  what  the  "Sub-Pipe"  System  will  do 

on  YOUR  place;  its  remarkably  low 

cost.  etc.     Plan  NOW  to  enjoy 

the  "Sub-Pine"  System's  many 

advantages  tnis  summer. 

Sub-Pipe  Irrigation  Co. 

830-E-    Mayo  BIdg..  Tulsa,    Okla. 
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A  child  loves  to  have  something  of  its 
very  own,  and  so  should  be  encouraged 
and  allowed  to  work  out  its  own  ideas 
without  too  much  supervision.  It  will 
learn  most  by  its  mistakes.  At  the  same 
time,  too  much  must  not  be  expected  by 
the  elders,  or  it  will  become  discouraged, 
and  the  gardening  a  pain  instead  of  a 
pleasure.  Children  are  instinctively  utili- 
tarians in  some  ways,  as  is  shown  by  their 
great  desire  to  help  on  every  t  ossible  oc- 
casion. Their  impulse  to  perseverance,  as 
well  as  joy  in  succeeding,  will  be  con- 
siderably helped  forward  if,  by  some  little 
well  devised  scheme,  they  aie  made  to  feel 
that  whatever  they  produce  will  be  of  use 
and  w'elcomed  by  somebody. — Exchange. 
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SEED    GROWING   AT    HOME. 

Although  "there  is  a  general  belief  .  .  . 
that  the  seed  obtained  north  or  south  or 
somewhere  away  from  home  is  better  than 
home  grown  seed,"  many  experiments  have 
shown  "that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  contrar\ 
is  true,"  says  Bulletin  216  of  the  Maryland 
station.  It  assumes  that  this  mistaken  no- 
tion is  based  on  facts  that  apply  to  "a  feu 
crops  like  potatoes,  cabbage  or  spinach,  that 
are  grown  extensively  in  regions  not 
adapted  to  their  seed  production."  Viewing 
the  moot  question  as  to  whether  the  indi- 
vidual gardener  should  attempt  to  grow  or 
save  any  of  his  seed,  the  bulletin  says  with 
dispassionate  scientific  conservatism,  "The 
conditions  that  favor  the  growing  of  seed 
elsewhere  are ;  more  favorable  climatic  con- 
ditions for  some  crops,  less  danger  of  cross- 
ing where  grown  on  a  large  scale,  some- 
times freedoiTi  from  diseases  prevalent  at 
home,  better  trained  growers  and  more 
economical  production  where  seed  growing 
is   the  sole   interest. — Garden  Magazine. 


WHY     SEEDS     SOMETIMES     FAIL 

Of  course,  bad  seeds  will  not  germinate 
under  any  treatment.  Sometimes,  however, 
good  ones  fail  to  do  so,  even  when  every 
convenience  exists  for  their  proper  treat- 
ment. There  are  several  causes  for  failure, 
namely,  sow'ing  too  deeply,  not  deep  enough, 
a  too  wet  soil  and  also  a  too  dry  one.  Now. 
to  be  successful,  the  reader  will  at  once 
think  that  the  happy  medium  inust  be  se- 
cured in  each  case.  If  it  is,  there  will  not 
be  many  failures ;  but  with  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  we  must  also  have  heat.  If 
seeds  are  sown  in  a  very  cold  soil  at  this 
season,  many  may  perish  in  it.  especially  it 
the  soil  be  very  wet.  Seeds  of  the  more 
tender  kinds  of  plants  require  a  warmer 
temperature  than  those  of  hardier  kinds. 
Example :  Cucumber  seeds  would  decay  in 
the  soil  if  given  similar  conditions  to  those 
of  Broad  Beans,  but  the  latter  would 
germinate  quickly  if  treated  the  same  as 
Cucumber  seeds.  In  very  hot  weather — in 
summer  time — it  is  absolutely  necessary  tf 
give  seeds  a  moister  soil  than  in  March. 
Dust-like  seeds — those  of  Begonias,  for  ex- 
ainple — should  be  sown  on  a  moist  surface 
where  coarse  sand  is  plentiful.  Celery 
seeds  should  have  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
fine  soil  evenly  scattered  on  them  ;  Cucum- 
ber seeds  require  nearly  an  inch  of  soil : 
Peas  rather  more  ;  Broad  Beans  quite  two 
inches,  and  so  on.  The  soil  must  be  main- 
tained in  an  even  state  of  moisture.  Many 
cultivators  cover  the  seed-vessels  with  glass 
and  paper.  If  the  covering  is  removed  in 
good  time  the  young  seedlings  will  not  be 
damaged;  but  if  left  on  too  long — even  a 
day  in  some  cases — the  seedlings  are  much 
weakened  and  often  die  afterwards.  Never 
sow  thickly,  as  crowded  seedlings  are 
always  weakly. — Exchange. 


I'-Bar  Greenhouse  built  for  Mr.  Galen  L.  Stone,  Marion,  Mass. 
Ciif>t.  Arthur  Griffin,  .Supt. 

GREENHOUSES    OF    QUALITY 


Maximum  Production 

Minimum  Cost  of  Maintenance 

Light,   Strong  V-Bar  Construction 

Perfect  Heating  Plant 

Efficient  System  of  Ventilation 

When  you  visit  the  Flower  Show  at  Grand 
Central  Palace.  New  York  (March  15th 
to  21st)  be  sure  to  stop  in  at  the  V-Bar 
Greenhouse.     We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 


WILLIAM  H.   LUTTON     p» 
COMPANY,    INC       ■'-' 
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5  1 2  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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Horsford's 

Cold  Weather 

Plants 
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Cold  weather 
plants  and 
lilies  must  be 
perfectly  fresh 
w'hen  planted. 
We  pack  her- 
baceous plants 
i  n  sphagnum 
moss.  Customers  say  they  arrive 
fresh.  All  roots  of  shrubs  and 
trees  are  dipped  in  a  preparation  of 
wet  clay,  which  excludes  the  air 
and  prevents  drying  out.  We  oflfer 
a  long  list  of  the  hardier  shrubs, 
trees,  plants,  vines,  wild  flowers, 
hardy  ferns,  bulbs,  etc.  See  our 
new  catalogue  before  placing  your 
spring  orders. 

HORSFORD'S     NURSERIES 
Charlotte,  Vermont 


THE  FLOWER    GROWER 

Published  Monthly  for  Amateur  and  Pro- 
fessional Flower  Growers 
Subscription  price  $1  per  year  —  three 
years  for  $2  Grow  flowers  and  thus 
help  brighten  the  pathway  and  cheer  the 
hearts  of  many  whose  nerves  are  shat- 
tered by  the  horrors  of  war. 
Mention  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  and 
ask    for   a   sample    copy 

MADISON    COOPER,   Publisher 

CALCIUM,    N.   Y. 


QUALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
labor,  imifonnly  burned  and 
carefully   packed. 

Famous  "Moss-Aztec"  Ware 
Includes  Azalea  Pots.  Fern 
Disbe£,  Hanging  Baskets.  Lawn 
Vases,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  price  list. 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.    Zanftsville,    Ohio 
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ROSE  NOVELTIES  FOR  1920 


FRANK   W.    DUNLOP 


MADAM    BUTTERFLY 


An  improved  Russell  seedling,  but  much 
more    brilliant   in    color.      Flower   is   larger 


A  glorified  Ophelia,  but  more  vigorous  in 
growth   than   Ophelia.     Color,  bright  pink, 
than  Russell  and  opens  freely  even  in  dark  apricot    and    gold.      Unsurpassed    by    any 

weather.     The  best  dark-pink  Rose  to  date.  existing  Rose  of  its  color. 

PRK:E  on  above  varieties  for  2W  PLANTS: 

GRAFTED 
SIO.OO  dozen 
S60.00  hundred 


OWN  ROOT 

87.50  dozen 
45.00  hundred 


Larfier  size!^   on  application. 


CHARLES  H.  TOTTY  COMPANY 


Madison,   New  Jersey 
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HOW   TO    SAVE    SOIL   MOISTURE. 

if  yoii  wish  to  save  moisture,  tine  the 
top  of  your  ground.  Make  it  just  as  fine 
and  loose  as  possible,  and  leave  it  just  as 
level.  Ridges  and  clods  in  a  field  waste 
moisture  because  they  present  so  much 
surface  to  the  air. 

Also,  if  you  wish  to  save  moisture,  get 
rid  of  the  weeds.  Every  plant  is  a  veri- 
table pump,  drawing  water  into  itself 
through  its  roots  and  giving  it- out  through 
its  leaves.  The  water  that  is  pumped 
through  your  growing  corn  and  beans  is 
utilized  by  them  and  helps  to  make  the 
crop  you  are  looking  for.  The  water  that 
is  pumped  up  by  weeds  is  wasted  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  and  your  crops  are 
robbed  to  that  extent. 

The  two  essentials  of  good  cultivation, 
generally  speaking,  are  to  keep  the  weeds 
down  and  to  keep  the  top  of  the  soil  fine 
and  loose.  The  former,  especially  after 
the  cultivated  plants  get  the  soji-well  filled 
with  roots,  is  the  more  important  thing  to 
do.  Every  weed  in  the  cornfield  is  a  pump 
and  is  busily  pumping  possible  ears  of  com 
out  into  the  air  and  scattering  them  to  the 
winds. — Seed  World. 


WRONG    NOTIONS    ABOUT 
FLOWERS 

I  know  people  who  are  deterred  from  en- 
joying success  in  growing  certain  flowers 
liccause  of  some  mistaken  prejudice.  So 
many  do  not  care  to  grow  Peonies  because 
they  claim  the  season  of  bloom  is  too  short, 
when  by  judicious  selection  of  varieties  they 
could  have  a  full  month  of  enjoyment  with 
that  most  exquisitely  beautiful  flower. 
Some  will  not  take  up  Rose  culture  because 
soiTiebody  who  ne.glcctcd  his  Roses  made  a 
failure  of  Rose  growing.  While  it  is  true 
that  no  flower  can  give  more  disappoint- 
ment than  the  Rose  if  neglected,  no  flower 
rewards  with  greater  satisfaction  the  care 
and  attention  it  exacts.  Some  refuse  to 
grow  the  Gladiolus  because  the  bulbs  have 
to  be  dug  and  cared  for  every  .'\utumn  and 
replaced  every  Spring;  but  the  enthusiasm 
this  lovely  flower  inspires  makes  such 
work  truly  a  labor  of  love. 

Then  we  have  the  prejudice  of  color. 
.Some  people  cannot  see  much  beauty  in  a 
bouquet  of  mixed  colors,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  mixed  bouquet  is  seldom  in- 
harmonious, and  need  not  be  so  at  all,  if 
magentas  are  omitted  or  used  sparingly 
and  white  predominates.  Some  might 
even  exclude  Purple  Glory  from  their 
Gladiolus  collection  and  miss  its  majestic 
beauty  because  they  do  not  like  a  dark  red 
flower.  It  is  well  that  these  prejudices 
and  idiosyncrasies  appear  contradistinc- 
tively  as  preferences  in  some  natures,  as  in 
the  old,  old  story  that  grandfather  used  to 
fell  of  the  Dutchman  that  ordered  his  barn 


painted,  and  having  been  asked  by  the 
painter  what  color  he  desired  it  to  be,  re- 
plied, "Veil,  make  it  any  color  so  it's  red." 
— The  Floiver  Gro-wer. 


BEAUTY    OF    DECIDUOUS    TREES 
IN  WINTER 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  chief  beauty 
of  the  deciduous  trees  is  their  branching 
habit  and  outline  as  seen  against  the  sky. 

To  the  casual  observer  only  the  extremes 
of  form  are  noted,  such  as  the  slender  out- 
line and  upright  growth  of  the  Lombardy 
Poplar  as  compared  with  the  spreading 
growth  of  the  Apple  tree.  But  each  kind 
of  tree  is  different  in  its  method  of  branch- 
ing and  habit  and  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished nearly  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen. 

It  is  of  immense  value  to  know  and  dis- 
tinguish mature  trees  in  their  winter  efTect, 
because  this  is  their  condition  during  at 
least  five  months  of  the  year  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  develop  much  beauty  in  landscape 
effects   without  their  summer  clothes. 

A  really  successful  landscape  should  be 
interesting  and  beautiful  at  all  times, 
changing  from  one  eff'ect  to  another  as  the 
seasons  pass. 

The  winter  beauty  of  some  trees  is  due  to 
their  wonderful  symmetry  and  proportions 
of  the  trunk  and  branches  so  often  seen. 
It  is  their  own  peculiar  habit  as  in  the 
Sassafras  and  Birch  that  adds  distinction 
to  the  landscape.  The  winter  effect  of  the 
Black  Walnut  is  not  particularly  pleasing. 
It  has  neither  symmetry  nor  prettiness  and 
is  perhaps  best  described  as  gawky  when 
seen  along  side  of  the  graceful  lines  of 
the  .American  Elm  or  Weeping  Willow,  yet 
it  too  has  its  admirers. 

Many  who  are  quite  familiar  with  trees 
are  often  confused  and  unable  to  distinguish 
between  the  Norway  and  Sugar  Maple  when 
ni  foliage,  a  little  study  of  their  branching 
habits  and  outline  in  the  Winter  would  re- 
veal very  conspicuous  differences  also  of 
the  Silver  and  Red  Maple.  In  fact  it  is  a 
good  time  to  study  trees,  their  true  branch- 
ing habit  is  so  readily  seen.— Natioiuil 
.\'iir.ierviiwn. 


"PANSIES;    THAT'S    THOUGHTS" 

_Was  it  Shakespeare,  that  real  lover  of 
Xature.  vvhi.  spoke  of  "Pansies ;  that's 
thoughts"?  In  any  event  my  thoughts  go 
back  to  a  day  when  I  practiced  law  and  an 
elderly  maiden  lady  came  in  to  consult  me 
professionally.  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  but  there  was  iron  in  her  close  shut 
jaw.  Without  divulging  professional 
secrets  I  can  tell  a  little  of  the  story.  She 
had  a  pansy  bed.  Her  own  hand  had  dug 
It ;  and  sown  the  seed  ;  and  her  heart  re- 
joiced when  the  little  plantlets  first  showed 
their  tiny  stems.  So  she  cared  for  it,  and 
nourished  it,  and  carefully  weeded  it;  until 


at  last  the  first  lovely  pansy  unfolded  its 
modest  monkey  face.  But  now  came  sor- 
row and  trial  into  her  hitherto  placid  life. 
Her  niece  Emma,  maliciously  and  feloni- 
ously and  surreptitiously  picked  and  stole 
and  carried  away  these  pansy  flowers,  the 
property  of,  and  contrary  to  the  wish  and 
will  of  her  dear  maiden  aunt.  And  for 
that  reason  the  said  aunt  had  come  to  me 
to  request  that  process  of  law  might  issue 
against  the  said  niece  Emma,  to  enjoin  and 
restrain  and  prevent  the  said  Emma  from 
picking,  etc.,  the  aforesaid  pansy  flowers. 
Now  I  suppose  1  could  have  issud  a  war- 
rant against  the  said  Emma.  etc. ;  but  I 
didn't.  Instead,  I  explained  to  the  tearful 
but  resentful  aunt,  that  unless  pansies  were 
kept  well  picked  off  as  they  came,  the 
plants  would  soon  run  to  seed,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  more  flowers  that  season. 
Were  there  still  pansies.  fine,  nice  ones? 
Yes.  Did  she  pick  any  herself?  Xo,  not  a 
single  bud.  Well  then,  her  dear  niece  had 
kept  the  pansy  bed  from  going  to  seed. 
.And  so  the  good,  and  no  longer  tearful 
aunt  left  me,  without  paying  me  anything 
for  my  advice ;  bent  and  intent  upon 
thanking  her  niece  for  the  kindness  she 
had  unwittingly  done.  Now,  that  is  the 
advantage  of  a  lawyer  having  a  working 
knowledge  of  simple  floriculture.  Other- 
wise, I  might  have  entered  an  action  on 
behalf  of  the  tearful  aunt  and  ultimately 
had  the  suit  ignominously  thrown  out  of 
Court,  when  my  learned  legal  opponent 
revealed  to  the  somnambulent  jury  the 
true  situation  and  circumstances. 

H.  P.  Bl.\xchard. 


THE    FIRST    SIGN    OF    SPRING 

What  is  ilie  first  sign  of  Spring?  That 
would  ))c.  indeed,  a  hard  question  to  ans- 
wer, for.  as  Thoreau  wrote,  "No  mortal  is 
alert  enough  to  be  at  the  first  dawn  of 
Spring."      It   cannot   be   the   blossoming   of 
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II.IZER      RING 
DEPOSITOR 

Will     Greatly     Increase 
the     Quantity    and    Quality 
of     Potatoes,      Corn,      Cab- 
bage,    Tomatoes,     etc. 
HnUIs      25      ]bs.        I'd     aiul 
diiwii     of     hamlle     is     full 
operation  —  no      twisting      or 
turning    of    handle.      Can     be 
used   witli    powdered   or    semi- 
powdered      material.        STYLE 
*'A'*    for    Seed    or    for    Plants 
from      6      to      10      inches      h'tih. 
STYLE     -B"     for     Any     Plant 
up    to    IS    in.    Thick    in    Stem. 
Tested    and   Approved   by   A«- 
ricnltural      Departments     and 
Farm     Bureaus. 
STYLE      A.      57.50.      delivered 
STYLE     B.     $13.50.     delivered 
Write  for    Circular 
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the  witch-hazel,  for  while  its  flowers  are 
abundantly  found  in  the  woods  in  January, 
they  are  the  last  of  the  season's  flowers 
instead  of  the  first,  since  the  .witch-hazel 
comes  into  bloom  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. It  may  be  the  cawing  of  the  crows 
that  through  the  Winter  have  been  quiet  in 
their  wooded  retreat;  or  the  honking  of 
the  wild  geese  going  north  in  great  trains 
overhead  ;  or  it  may  be  the  dripping  of  the 
icicles  at  night,  for  icicles  are  the  product 
of  lafc  Winter,  and  their  drip,  drip,  drip, 
at  night  is  an  unmistakable  token  of  over- 
coming warmth.  While  the  snow  still  lin- 
gers, the  catkins  of  the  willows  and  the 
birches  begin  to  swell  and  burst ;  the  chick- 
adees and  juncoes  come  out  from  their 
winter  seclusion  in  the  woods ;  the  song 
sparrow  opens  the  year's  season  of  song ; 
and  the  bee  and  the  mourning  cloak  butter- 
fly appear.  The  mottled  hoods  of  the  skunk- 
cabbage  emerge  from  the  swampy  places, 
and  soon  Nature's  winter  tourists  begin  to 
arrive,  the  procession  headed  by  the  robin 
and  the  bluebird ;  but  which  of  the  two 
arrives  first,  inust  be,  as  it  always  has  Ijcen, 
a  question  for  argument.  In  their  wake 
comes  that  detestable  bird  with  the  harsh 
voice  that  has  been  likened  to  the  squeak 
of  a  rusty  wheelbarrow,  the  purple  grackle. 
our  common  city  blackbird,  who  has  nu 
friends  and,  moreover,  deserves  to  have 
none.  By  this  time  sig:ns  that  are  unmis- 
takable are  appearing  in  great  profusion, 
and  every  department  of  Nature  seems  to 
be  scrambling  to  make  its  next  important 
announcement.  The  appearance  of  the 
transient  fox-sparrow,  the  purple  finch  and 
the  Peabody  bird  ;  the  hepatica,  the  blood- 
root  and  the  trailing  arbutus ;  the  fiddle- 
heads  of  the  cinnamon  fern  ;  and  the  peep- 
ing chorus  of  the  hylas,  are  but  few  of 
the  many  signs  that  Spring  is  already  here, 
and  only  needs  the  appearance  of  the  organ 
grinder  to  fully  establish  the  fact.  — The 
Glad   Philosopher   in   The   Floiver   Grower. 


HOW  TO  PROTECT  THE  LOCUST. 

Not  only  because  of  the  beauty  and  fra- 
grance of  their  blossoms  (which  also  pro- 
vide a  valuable  source  of  honey  for  the 
beekeeper),  but  especially  as  a  source  of 
strong,  long-enduring  fence  posts,  are  the 
members  of  the  locust  family  to  be  classed 
among  our  really  desirable  trees.  One  fac- 
tor alone  has  prevented  their  use  in  pro- 
portion to  Iheir  usefulness,  namely,  their 
almost  invariable  infestation  and  early  de- 
struction by  borers,  for  which  no  efifective 
cure  had  until  recently  been  discovered. 
For  this  reason  the  news,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  a  very 
simple  method  has  been  discovered  for  pre- 
venting the  depredations  of  these  insects,  i- 
welcome  indeed. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  requires  that 
the  trees  be  planted  among  other  trees,  so 
during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  they  will 
grow  under  densely  shaded  conditions.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  whereas  trees  grow- 
ing from  two  to  three  feet  apart  are  sel- 
dom attacked  by  the  pests,  isolated  trees 
standjng  only  a  short  distance  away  arc 
soon  riddled  and  rendered  valueless.  After 
about  a  dozen  years  the  trees  are  rarely 
attacked  anyway,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  do  sufficient  thinning  after  that  time  to 
insure  symmetrical  and  maximum  growth. 
In  the  case  of  an  occasional  shade  tree  it  is 
possible  to  kill  the  borers  while  young  by 
means  of  an  arsenical  spray  applied  once 
or  twice  a  year,  but  where  dense  forest 
conditions  can  be  maintained,  as  in  a  wood- 
lot  maintained  primarily  for  fence  post  and 
timber  production,  this  method  is  neither  as 
practical  nor  as  efifective  as  thick  planting 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  heavy  under- 
growth.— Exchange. 


Water   Lily   Culture 
Is  Extremely  Simple 

While   large   pools   are   always   desir- 

>  able  when  landscape  etfects  are  sought 

tor,   most  of  the   lilies   in  my   stock   can 

be  brought  to  maturity  in  tubs.     They 

need    no    more   attention   than    ordinary 

garden    tlowers,    yet    their    blooms    are 

ully  as  l^eautiful  and  particularly  pleas- 

,   mg  because  of  their  novelty. 

Aquatic  Plants  Are  My  Specialty 

and  my   stock  of  them  is  easily   the  largest 
^  in   the  United  States.     Old   and  new,  tender 

and  liardy  varieties  may  all  be  obtained 
from  me;  Nymphaeas,  Nelumbiums,  Vic- 
torians, together  with  Water  Hyacinths, 
rushes,  flags,  in  fact  any  water  plant  of 
decorative    value. 

Send  for  my  booklet  which  gives  full 
lists  of  varieties,  besides  cultural  directions 
a.id  plans.  You  will  Iind  it  invaluable  for 
its  new  ideas  and  its  use  as  a  reference. 
Send  for  a  copy  today. 
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WILLIAM  TRICKER 

Box   P,   Arlington,    New  Jersey 
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ANDORRA 

Ornamentals  ex- 
clusively, dis- 
tinctive in  quality 
and  variety. 

We  cater  to  the 
most  discriminat- 
ing trade. 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

Over  1000  Acres 

Chestnut  Hill 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFY   YOUR    PARKS   AND    ESTATES 

^l(iiin)<iiiiii[mtnliiiiiiilliiniiii1iiiimiiiiiiiiiuiii)iHiiiiiiiuiiui]iiii^ 

%.       Plant    ornamental   water 
%      plants,   wild   flowers   and 
,.1^    ferns.     Attract   fish   and        J^  "W       \ 
—^^^  wild  game  to  your  waters  ^/f   *-.^ 
*"^%      by  providing  natural   .*^?-"    % 


providing  natural   .*^/'     '.'^  im 
%.    feeding  grounds  for       '"  %)j^ 

tbem.   Write  for  (lescrip-         '-^ 
tive  booklet  and  prices. 


Terrell,  Naturalist,  Room  Y-129,  Oshkosh,  Wi». 


Does  the  Work  of 
Four  Men 

This  Coldvvell  Motor  Lawn  Mower 
and  Roller  (walk  type)  pays  for 
itself  many  times  in  the  wages  it 
saves.  Does  four  men's  work. 
Geared  to  four  miles  an  hour — 
easily  operated.  Long  wear. 
Coldwell's  Combination  Motor 
Lawn  Mower  and  Roller  Model  J 
— ^the  latest  ride  type  machine. 
Weighs  1100  pounds  on  the  drive 
rollers,  40-inch  cut.  Useful  on 
parks,  estates  and  country  clubs. 
Write  for  complete  catalog  of  the 
Coldwell  line,  including  Gang 
Mowers,  Horse  and  Hand  Lawn 
Mowers. 

Coldwell    Lawn    Mower    Co. 

Liirgc.il  Makers  of  Higk-Cradc 
LaicH    Mozucrs    in    the    World 

Office   and   Factory 

Newburgh,     New    York 

Chicago    Office:   62    East    Lake    St..    Chicago,    III. 
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CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 


EDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

•■«awr«CTunKns 
I        PHILADKLPNIA.     PA. 
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Necessary  Equipment  for  Bee 

Keeping 

(Continurd  froin  t>aiic  105) 

of  the  extractor  in  the  center 
of  the  picture,  and  by  turning 
the  handle  it  is  rapidly  whirled 
around  inside  the  can.  Four 
combs  are  done  at  once  and  the 
lioney  is  thrown  out  by  centrif- 
ugal force  against  the  inside  of 
the  can.  It  runs  down  and  col- 
lects at  the  bottom,  and  when 
enough  has  accuinulated  it  is 
drawn  otT  into  the  pail»  shown 
by  the  faucet.  A  second  tank 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  left,  and 
the  pailsful  of  honey  are 
poured  into  this,  being  strained 
through  the  rough-mesh  cloth 
shown.  Here  the  honey  is  left 
for  several  days  to  settle  and 
all  bits  of  wax.  air  bubbles,  etc., 
rise  to  the  top.  The  jars  are 
then  tilled  at  the  faucet  shown, 
labeled,  and  are  then  ready  for 
use. 

In  large  commercial  apiaries 
power  outfits  are  used  and 
lar,ge  tanks  into  which  the 
honey  is  pumped,  but  for  the 
small  beekeeper  such  an  equip- 
ment as  that  shown  can  be  pro- 
vided at  moderate  cost  and  will 
handle  a  crop  of  honey  running 
into  thousands  of  pounds. 

In  the  above  it  is  assumed 
that  extracted  honey  is  what  is 
desired,  but  if  the  comb-honey 
we  all  know  is  to  be  produced, 
then  a  different  set  of  equip- 
ment is  needed.  The  supers 
are  smaller,  and  are  fitted  with 
the  little  section-boxes  in  rows 
for  the  bees  to  fill  up.  In  this 
case,  of  course,  there  will  be 
no   need   for  an  extractor. 

For  handling  the  bees,  a 
smoker  and  veil  are  essential. 
The  smoker  is  an  arrangement 
whereby  a  small  bellows  blows 
air  into  a  tin  cylinder  into 
which  chips  and  rags  are  put 
and  lighted.  The  result  is  that 
one  can  direct  a  puff  of  smoke 
in  any  direction  re(|uired.  The 
veil  should  be  large  enough  to 
protect  the  face  and  neck  and 
the  part  in  front  ■oi  the  face 
should  have  a  square  of  black 
net  inserted,  as  this  is  much 
easier  on  the  eyes. 

The  catalogues  of  the  supply- 
makers  show  an  array  of  many 
things,  some  of  which,  like 
queen-excluders,  and  bee- 
escapes,  are  useful  for  certain 
purposes,  but  most  of  which  is 
not  used  by  the  practical 
apiarist. 

The  few  things  mentioned  above  are 
that  is  necessary  for  success,  and  more  j 
cialized  devices  may  well  be  left  alone 
the   need   for   them   arises. 

In    the    April    nuinhcr    the    author 
uritr  0)1  "The  Bcrs  in   Spniiji." 
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This  is  the  paint 
you  have  heen 
looking  for 

Looks  bright- 
Stays  bright — 
stands  weather's 
wear  and   tear 


To  prove  that  Lowe's  Paint  resists 
one  of  paint's  greatest  enemies: 
moisture;  we  made  several  tests  with 
a  two-coat  film  of  our  Outside  Paint. 
It  measured  like  all  two-coat  paint 
films — less  than  1/lOOth  of  an  inch 
thick. 

Being  as  flexible  as  a  piece  of  rub- 
ber, we  pushed  it  down  in  the  middle 
and  tied  it  around  the  top  of  a  fish 
globe.  Beneath  it  was  a  piece  of  clean 
cotton.  Then  we  poured  red  colored 
water  into  the  cup-shaped  film.  After 
eight  weeks  not  a  drop  of  water  had 
come  through  on  the  cotton. 


To  appreciate  just  how  good  a  film 
of  paint  must  be,  to  stand  weather's 
wear  and  tear,  send  to  us  for  a  piece 
of  two-coat  film.  It  will  do  more  in  a 
minute  to  convince  you  of  the  good- 
ness of  Lowe's  Paint,  than  an  hour  of 
talking. 

At  the  same  time  send  along  10c.  in 
stamps  for  the  Happy  Happening 
Book,  and  before  you  do  any  painting 
or  varnishing,  read  what  it  has  to  say. 
Lowe's  Paints  and  Varnishes  are  sold 
by  the  one  leading  dealer  in  each 
town. 
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BECOME  A  LANDSCAPE 

Prepare  by  mail  for  Jl  H /^  II  f  rm  ri  ^  rwi 
.h.s.^uncrowded    pro-     ARtHirtlT 

Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Earn  while  you 
learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  proposition  to 
HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beautifying  your 
P"'"?'^"''."-  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL 

Newark  New  York  Stale 


ORCHIDS         f 

\Vc   are    Spocialists   in    Orchids.      We    mllort.    \ 

crnw,     Import,     export     apd     sell     orchids     ox-    | 

(■Iiisivcly.   If  yon  nro  in  the  market  for  Orchids,    | 

\v*'     solicit     your     iniiuiries     and     orders.      Cata-    | 

logues  and   special  lists  on   application.  I 

LAGER    &    HURRELL  I 

Irehid   Growtn  and    Importen 

Summit,     N.    ^. 

,„ , „ , , , , ,„f 

The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edgiog  and  Low  Hedge 

oriyhiat/irs  and  Jntrn-luci  rs: 
The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 
Woodmont    Nurseries 
Box   193  New  Haven,  Conn. 

and 


HILL'S     EVERGREENS 

Send    for    Price-hst.        Mention    this    magazine. 
D.    HILL    NURSERY    CO. 

Evergreen  Speoi&liiti, 

Larffest  Growers   in    America. 

Boi    305 

DUNDEE,     ILL. 


HARRV     BA.LDWIX 

Manufacturer  of 

Greentiouse     Stiadlng 

Lath    Roller    Blinds 
.  maiua.rone:ck.   fm.  y. 
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I  Gladioli  and  Dahlias  | 

1  "Bulbs  that  Bloom"  1 

I  Booklet  in  Color  | 

I  Listing  only  the  very  best  of  the  older  ones  and  j 

I  all  of  the  new  worth  while.  | 

I  B.  HAMMOND  TRACY   Inc.  I 

j  WENHAM,                                                  MASS.  | 
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I  "The  Gladiolus  in  Garden  Pictures"  | 

I  Is  a  fascinating  article  written  by  Louise  | 

1  Beebe    Wilder    expressly    for    my    1920  | 

i  catalog.  j 

I  I  oflFer  only   fifty  gladioli,  but   they   in-  | 

j  elude     many     exceptionally     beautiful  j 

I  sorts.       The    book    is    artistically    illus-  | 

I  trated.     It  is  sent  upon  request.  I 


W.    L.    Crissey 


'Gladiolus  Farm'' 


Boring,  Oregon 
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I         WE  THANK  YOU 

j   FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  SENDING  YOU  OUR  j 

I  PERENNIAL  CATALOG  | 

M        which  we   expect  to  send  out  in  a  few  weeks.      It  will  = 

i        be   modest  because  it   is  our  first,   but  we  w^ant  all  our  1 

=        flower    growing    friends    to    have    a    copy.       You    may  = 

1        find    something    in    it    that    will    enhance    your    garden.  1 


W  E 


ARE        AT        YOUR        SERVICE 


I                        Orchadotte  Nurseries  I 

I        Box  C                                     WEST  POINT,  Montg.   Co.,  Pa.  j 

liiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiii;iiiiiiHiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiin^ 

giiiimiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

I  Competent  Gardeners  \ 

I          The    comforts    and    products    of    a    country  | 

I      home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I      gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

I          Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  I 

I      say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted,  j 

I      We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

I      best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

f    PETER   HENDERSON   &  CO.  | 

I                                       Seedsmen  and  Florists  | 

I      35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 

liiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiilNiiiiiiiiitiiiinniniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininnniiiniiiiiiiiiii^ 


A  PERPETUAL  SPINACH 

A  real  Spinach  thai  you  can  cut  and  recut,  and  it  will 
come  and  come  again.  Not  a  Swiss  Chard  but  a  big- 
leavei],  quick-growing.  Summer  and  Fall  Spinach,  which 
takes  the  jjlace  of  all  other  varietio.  An  exclusive 
novelty,  developed  by  Schling  and  nnt  obtainahle  else- 
where. A  2-oz.  package  is  enough  to  supply  the  average 
family  with  this  delicious  Spinach  for  a  whole  Summer, 
and  it  will  cost  you  only  $1.00  if  you  remit  at  once. 


24  West  59th  St., 


New  York 


^{iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
giiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiliiiiiiiiiii»iiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiilililillllll!illliliiilii!iiiiiiiiiN 


IRIS 


IRIS 


I        My    Iris    list    is    one   of    the    most    outstanding    Iris       j 
j       catalogues  of  the  world.  | 

I      H.  W.  GROSCHNER  Napoleon,  Ohio      | 

s         Specialist    Grower    uf    l^inc    and    Extra    Fine    Iris,    Peonies    and         E 
H  Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  E 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniuiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiii:iiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii<iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiif 

iuiiiini niiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiii 


To  My  Garden  Friends: 

Knowledge  and  Practice  gained  by  lifelong 
experience  means  success,  consequently  it  will 
be  your  and  my  gain  to  consult  with  me  in  all 
kinds  of  Landscape  Work. 


My   Specialty 


Rockgardens,      Natural       Plantings      and 


Coverplantiiigs. 


I                     ALB.  MILLARD,  Horticuhurist  | 

I        Plainfield,  N.  J.                                                           Tel.  2203  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii^^ 

g;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiniiiimiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I            ARTHUR    SMITH  | 

I              Country  Estate  Efficiency  Expert,  | 

I             Gardening — Landscaping — Forestry  | 

I                    Farming — Cost  Accounting.  | 

I      Appointments     made     for     consulting     on     the  | 

I      operation  of  any  department  of  a  gentleman's  | 

I       country  estate.  | 

I        286  Fifth  Ave.    (Room  301)    New  York  | 

I                    Residence  Address,  Elberon,  N.  J.  | 

1 1 1  n  III  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  I  II I      I  iiiuiiiiiii  I  iiiuiunii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiin  iiiinng 
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WILLIAM  M.  HUNT  ^  COMPANY 


148  CHAMBERS  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


4    4 


Take  Great  Pleasure  in  Introducing 

BUCKBEE" 

Tiie  best  strawberry  ever  offered 


Orchids 


I  Watch   this    space    in    the    April    issue    of  the    Gardeners'  Chronicle    for    the    Description.          | 

I  Originator,  Mr.   Tice  C.   Kevitt                                                                  | 

iiiniiliiiillllllllllillllillliiiiiiiiilinHiiililiiiiiniilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiliniiiiiililiiilililiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii i iriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinin 

gillllllllllillllllllllliliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

i  SILVER    MEDAL  I 

I  GLADIOLI  I 

I  Prize  Dollar  Collection  | 

-  PANAMA,  immense  pink  | 

i  CRYSTAL  WHITE,  ele-ant  n.u   uiiile  I 

i  SCHWABEN,  grand  yellow  | 

3  DOMINION,  best  exhibition  scarlet  | 

I  CHARLEMAGNE,  gorgeons  snnrise  red  j 

I  Oiif    I>mIIi    of   each    of    these   choice   new  j 

f  fihi.lioli    Sl.OO  I 

I  NOVELTY  COLLECTION  | 

3  Prince    of    Wales,    aprirot:    Mr.    Mark,  | 

I  liliic:    U  iUtrinh.    j)ink:    Mary    Ivnni'll,  | 

I  inaii\e:    Myrtle,    rose    pink;    Atlraclion.  | 

I  cardinal:   Herada.   clear  mauve.      Eight  | 

I  new  and  charming  shades  | 

I  One  Riilb  of  Each,  only  .SI  .00  | 

I  ScikI  jiir  free  catalog  of  50  select  prize  winning  viirielies.  = 

I  BROOKLAND  GARDENS  I 


121  Lexington  St. 


WUBLKN,  MASS. 


Jf    you    conleiuphite    buying    semi-established,  p 

established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first.  | 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species.  | 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt-  m 

leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other  | 

choice  hybrids.  ■ 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade.  B 

Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality  J 

is  second  to  none.  g 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot  | 

hangers,  always  on  hand.  | 

Send  for  our  price  list.  M 

G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  C0MPA]NY| 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers  m 
MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK  I 


<3iiniiiiiiiniiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 
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IIIIII1MIIIIII«I|>    — 


The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

^V  PJ-JI^p"      is  a   concentrated  material — mixes   readily  in   water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN 


As     a 


dy  against  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most   effective. 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in    the    greenhouse    and    conservatory    free    of 

insect  pests. 


r  vJl^vjll^Ej For  mildew,   rusit  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  HifvlVlllNlltf For   worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 


IIIII»UHIIU»I>>     = 
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|i»ii'>>i»» IIINIIII iiimiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiniiin mui iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini iiiiiiiiiiiiniiii 

j        OF  INTEREST  TO  COUNTRY  | 

I        ESTATE  OWNERS  I 


The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  takes 
this  opportunity  to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the 
disposal  of  owners  of  country  estates  when  requir- 
ing competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  super- 
intendents, head  gardeners  or  assistant  gardeners — 
thoroughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  the  positions  call  for — gardeners 
truly  efficient  in  their  profession. 

The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  association  and  makes  no  charge  to  the  em- 
ployer it  may  serve  or  to  the  member  it  may  benefit. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  GARDENERS 

M.   C.   Ebel,  Secretary 
286  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


I  This   association   is   in   no  sense   a   Irade   union  | 

I  organization,  but  includes  in  its  sustaining  member-  I 

I  ship  oreners  of  some  of  the  foremost  country  estates  | 

I  in  America.  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii Niuiiniiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiigiiiiiiiil 


FOR  RESULTS  USE 

MASTER  BRAND 


Sterilized    Sheep    Manure 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

Ammonia  Phosphoric  Acid  Potash 

2.25';  l.Sr^  1.50% 


Concentrated    Vine    &    Plant 

Manure 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

Ammonia  Phosphoric  Acid  Potash 

S.WTr  Z.WTf  1.00% 


t                                            Precipitate    Phosphatic    Manure  = 

I                                            Available    Phosphoric   Acid    26%  1 

I  NATURE'S  MASTER  SOIL  i 
BUILDERS 

I     Master    Brand    Manures    are    thoroughly    sterilized    in  j 

j    Rotary   Direct   Heat   Driers.     Absolutely  free  from  all  | 

I    Live  Weed  Seeds  and  Fungus  diseases.     Does  not  con-  | 

I    tain  15  to  30%  excess  moisture  as  is  found  in  all  air-  | 

j    dried  manures.    Will  not  rot  out  the  Bags  when  placed  | 

I    in   dry   storage.     Are   adaptable    for    the    feeding   of   a  | 

I    greater   variety   of   crops   than   any   other   type   of   fer-  | 

I    tilizers.  i 

I         Full  information   and  prices  furnished   on   application.  | 

I     The  Proto-Feed  and  Guano  Co.  | 

I    4121  S.  La  Salle  Street                         CHICAGO  | 

^iniiiiiiiiiinuiiiiiiMiiiiii iiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiniiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|i|||{|{|||||,^ 
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The  potatoes  In  the  left  hand  pik 
were  grown  by  C.  \V.  Baines.  in  an 
Alphano  enriched  row  of  sandy  soil,  at 
Newport  News.  Va.  Right  hand  pile  is 
from  a  row  alongside,  enriched  with 
chemical  fertilizer.  Like  amount  of 
fertilizer  and  Alphano  was  used.  Sworn 
affidavit  to  these  facts  on  file  at  our 
office.  Let  us  tell  you  ahout  wonderful 
croifl  procured  with  Alphano  in  above 
celery  Held. 


ALPHANO 

THE  ALL  IN  ONE  SOIL  BUILDER 

No    Odor — No    Contagion — No    Weed 

Seeds 
Nature's    Own    Balanced    Soil    Ration 


For  Lams.  Alphano  is  Ideal.  No 
odor.  No  lumps  and  chunks.  No  un- 
sightly littfr  to  be  raked  off.  No 
danger  of  burning  by  over-dosing.  Its 
humus  holds  the  moisture,  forming  a 
dry  weather  resistant.  Use  it  among 
your  Onwers.  Dig  it  aroimd  your 
Rhododendrons  and  Shrubs,  and  notice 
their  Increased  growth  and  multiplied 
bloom. 


Rich  in  Humus— Nitrogen— Phosphate— Potash— Lime 

Teeming  with  Billions  of  the  Nitrogen  Gathering  Legume  Bacteria 

ALPHANO  is  an  all  around  fertility  producer.  you    couldn't    buy    them    for    the    price    of    Alphano 

Its  base  is   a   rich,   concentrated,   dry,   sweet  alone. 

soil  humus,  which  in  itself  contains  an  In  bulk  by  the  carload,  we  will  sell  you  this  corn- 
abundance  of  plant  foods.  It  is  also  lively  with  plate  Alphano,  nature's  wonder  worker,  for  $  1 2  a  ton 
many  of  the  soil  building  bacteria  that  make  avail-  Does  it  sound  too  good  to  be  good?  Well  it's 
able  the  locked  up  minerals  in  the  soil,  such  as  just  so  good  that  over  half  a  million  tons  of  Alphano 
potash.  have  already  been  used. 

This  dry,  granulated  humus,  from  which  85%  of  It  has  stood  the  test  of  over   I  5  years, 

the  moisture  has  been  driven,   is  balanced  with  addi-  With   its   added   inoculated   advantage,   it   is   going 

tional    nitrogen,    phosphate,    potash,    lime    and    plant  to  sell  as  never  before. 

vitalizers.        It   is   then   inoculated   liberally   with   our  The     high     prices    of    nitrogen,     phosphorus     and 

Alphano    Inoculant,    making    if    teem    with    countless  potash    in    chemical    fertilizers    give    Alphano,    which 

bilhons  of  all  the  essential  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria,  contains   them   all,   remarkable  value    for   the   money, 

for  all  the  clovers,   alfalfa,  beans,  peas  and  the  like  Sow  it  in  the  hill  with  your  potatoes.     Drill  it  in  with 

legumes.  your  peas,  beans,  alfalfa  and  clover.      Use  it  in  your 

Here,    mdeed,    is    a    truly    exceptionally    valuable  Hower  and  vegetable   gardens.       Dig  it   around  your 

product.      It   is  nature's   richest   product   plus  the  ex-  shrubs, 
perience   of   science.      It   contains   all   the   advantages  Spread   it   on   your   lawn;   rake   it   in   and   leave   it 


of  a  rich,  concentrated  humus;  a 
the  plant  foods  in  the  high  grade 
chemical  fertilizers;  and  all  the  essen- 
tial legume  bacteria.  At  present 
market  prices,  it  is  almost  worth  its 
cost  in  potash  alone.  If  you  were 
to  buy  by  themselves  the  various 
legume    bacteria    which    it    contains. 


MtonT/-^ 


$20  a   ton   in   ba^s. 
$15  a  ton  in  bags  by  tke  carload. 
$12  a  ton  in  bulk  by  the  carload. 
Prices   F.  O.   B.  Alphano,  N.  J. 


there.  Being  odorless,  you  can  use 
it  any  time,  anywhere.  Being  ab- 
solutely sanitary,  you  have  no  fear 
of  the  contagion  carried  by  animal 
fertilizers. 

Send  for  the  Alphano  Book.  It's 
a  complete  guide  to  your  soil  enrich- 
ing problems. 


ALPHANO    HUMUS    COMPANY 

Established    1905 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


m 
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Of    /•nVc/r.M    '■alve   are   the    trees    on    the    estate    of   Mrs.    Sidney    iVebster,    Newport;    R.    I. 

The  tribute  of  Timothy  J.  Sullivan 
to  Davey  Tree  Surgery 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company.  Inc.,  Kent.  Ohio. 
Dear  Sirs:  In  1912  your  experts  operated  upon  some  trees  on  the 
estate  of  my  employer,  Mrs.  Sidney  Webster.  I  was  then  very  much 
interested  in  their  work,  and  have  watched  the  trees  heal  over  the 
cement  filling  year  after  year.  The  work  at  that  time  to  me  was 
certainly  wonderful,  and  has  been  the  means,  without  a  doubt,  of 
preserving  some  valuable  trees. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  Mrs.  Webster  has  again  engaged  your  experts 
to  treat  some  oaks,  beech  and  maples.  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  strides  made  in  few  years.  I  note  the  improvements  on  the 
shaping  of  the  cavities,  the  value  of  the  watersheds  to  exclude  all 
moisture,  the  mechanical  bracing  and  the  inserting  of  cables  in  place 
of  chains  to  protect  the  trees  from  splitting  down  at  V-shape  crotches. 
I  appreciate  very  much  having  men  of  the  stamp  your  experts 
are,  men  who  know  their  work,  and  men  who  require  no  watching 
whatsoever.  They  are  continually  on  the  job,  and  your  foreman  is 
most  courteous  and  obliging. 

In  1912  after  your  experts  left  here,  I  swore  that  Davey  woiild  receive 
my  support,  and  I  still  insist  that  D.WEY  method  is  second  to  none, 
and  a  safe  bet  for  a  gardener  to  recommend  to  his  employer. 
Very  truly   vours. 

■   TIMOTHY  J.  SULLIVAN,  Gardener. 
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The  saving  of  priceless  trees  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  on  every 

estate. 

Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  maximum  expectations  of 

those  who  love  and  value  trees.     A  careful  examination  of  your  trees 

will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE   DAVEY   TREE   EXPERT    CO.,    Inc.,   303   Elm    St.,    Kent,    Ohio 

Branch  Offices  with  tetlephone  connections:     New  York  City,  225  Fifth  Ave;    Chicaco. 
Westminster  Bldg. ;  Philadelphia,  Land  Title  BldR. ;  and  Boston.    Write  nearest  office 
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DAVEY    TREE    SURGEONS 


Permanent  representatives  avail- 
able in  districts  surrounding  Bos- 
ton, Springfield,  Lenox.  Newport. 
Hartford.  Stamford,  Albany. 
Poughkeepsie,  White  Plains,  Ja- 
maica.,    Montclair,     New     York. 


John    DaTc\. 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


Every  real  Davey  Tree-Snrgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree   F  i 


Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Balti- 
more. Washington,  Richmond. 
Buffalo,  Toronto.  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee. Canadian  address:  252 
I.augauchitere     West,     Montreal 
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The  Storage  at  the  end.      I'oii  tail  j'list  see  the  doors. 

An  Oyster  Bay  Subject 

Robert    Honeyman,    The   Gardener 


From  this  point  of  view,  you  would  swear  and 
declare  you  were  looking  at  a  house  in  the 
very  midst  of  tlic  mountains.  Instead,  it's 
snuggled  up  against  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  the  residence  of  the  owner, 
Mr.    B.   G.    Work. 

Robert  Honeyman,  the  Gardener,  you  may 
know,  Mr.  Work  induced  to  reluctantly  come 
from  England  some  3  years  ago,  bringing  a 
family   of   4  children. 

"But  now  I  am  here  and  have  this  fine  green- 
house," he  says — "A  twenty  mule  team  couldn't 
drag  me  away."' 

Getting  back  to  the  greenhouse — it  is  133  feet 
long,  having  4  compartments,  one  of  which  is 
the  work  room,  and  another  a  deep  storage 
place    for  bay   trees,   bulbs,  and  such. 


This  storage  place  Mr.  Honeyman  is  particu- 
larly pleased   with. 

The  way  it  is  worked  out  might  just  be  the 
thing  you  want.  Happily  we  have  a  good  pho- 
tograph   which   we   will   gladly   send   you. 

The  way  the  work  room  compartment  is 
handled  in  joining  to  the  garage  and  cottage, 
might  also  hold  a  worth  while  suggestion. 

In  fact,  the  entire  subject,  in  its  unusualness, 
is  well  worth  kjiowing  all  about. 

And  another  thing;  building  costs  won't  be 
lower  for  many  a  long  day;  so  those  say,  wlio 
ought  to  know.  Which  fact  mayhap,  will  hold 
a    "build    now"    suggestion    fo    your    employer. 


or4&  ]ptirnhamQ. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


.1    ? 


IRVINGTON 
New  York 
BOSTON 
Little  BIJg. 

NEW  YORK 
42nd  St.  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
2063  E.  4th  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Bldg. 

TORONTO 
Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 

Continental  Bank  Bldg 

MONTREAL 

Transportatior  Bldg. 

^ 

ELaatem  F 
Irvington. 

actory 
NY 

Western  Factory 
Des  Plaines.  111. 

Canadian  Factory 
St.  Catharines.  Ont.                  -"s^ 
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Anthurium  Reidii 


^i- 


Awarded  Silver  Medal,  International  Flower  Shoiv,  1920 


This  is  witlicjut  diiul)t  the  finest  Antiuiriuni  in  culti\  atinn,  also  the  largest. 
The  flower  is  of  a  deep  rose  color  ;  ])lant  very  strong  grower. 

Price  $10.00  each  in  5  inch  pots;  1921  delivery.    Let  us  book  your  order  now. 

Orchids 

We  have  a  fine  stock  on  hand  second  to  none.  Our  jilants  won  4  first,  1 
second,  1  gold,  1  silver  medal  at  the  Big  Show  in  New  York  last  montli.  If 
vou  are  in  market  write  to  us. 


Begonias 

We  are  booking  orders  for  June  delivery 
of  all  Lorraine  Begonias,  including  the 
now    "Peerless" 


Cyclamen 

The  first  strain  from  celebrated  special 
ist  in  2J4,   3  and   4-in.   pots. 


Hardy  Herbaceous 

If  you  are  interested  in   them  would   be 
glad  to  submit  our  prices  on  your  wants. 


Bedding   Plants 

We  have  grand  stock  of  all  varieties 
suitable  for  bedding  in  2%,  3  and  4-in. 
pots. 


We  carry  full  line  of  orchid  requisities  such  as  peat,  moss,  baskets  and  pans. 
VISITORS   ALWAYS   WELCOME 

*'Let    Us    Bid    On    Your    Wants'* 


ORCHID  EXPERTS 

Plant  s — B  u  1  b  s — S  u  n  d  r  i  e  s 

West  Orange      -      -      -      New  Jersey 


Williajn  J.   Manda 
Vice-Pres. 


Joseph   Manda 
Prcs.    &    Treas. 


Edward   A.    Manda 
Secr'y. 
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PLACE   GIRDERS   NOW  for   the 

NEW  ROCHESTER  PEACH  TREES 


The  most  wonderful,  most  delicious  peach  obtainable — 
yellow  and  red  free-stone — stone  very  small.  For  eating  and 
canning  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  new  Rochester  Peach  has  an  exquisite,  delicate,  distinctive 
flavor.  Its  flesh  is  of  the  richest  yellow,  highly  flavored  and  luscious 
through  and  through. 

The  nevv  Rochester  Peach  is  a  strong  upright  grower,  with  a  VA/ell 
developed  top.  It  comes  into  ripening  the  middle  of  August  and  bears 
the  first  year.  Stands  shipment  as  well  as  an  Elberta.  Hardier 
even  than  Elberta  or  Crawford.  Has  stood  16  degrees  below 
zero  and  produced  a  full  crop! 

Nursery  stock  will  be  harder  to  obtain  later  in  the  season  and  higher 
in  price.  The  best  varieties  may  be  impossible  to  get  at  all.  Order 
thsi   wonderful    new   Rochester  Peach  now  \^hile   the   supply    lasts. 

WRITE  for  circular,  illustrated  in  color,  describing  this  remarkable  peach,  Bearing-age 
fruil  Trees,  Blueberries,  Ever-bearing  Kaspberries  and  other  nursery  stock. 

J.  G.  MAYO  &  COMPANY     ^os  e.  &  b.  Bu.wing 

World's   Best  Trees   and   Plants   for   the  Home   Grounds  ROCHEISTER,       N.      Y. 


S!t«»^^lgEO 
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GREENHOUSES  OF  QUALITY 

The  greenhouse  problem  involves  the  questions  of  an 
economical  and  efficient  heating  system,  assuring  even 
temperature  during  the  coldest  w^inter,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, strong  construction  combined  w^ith  lightness  and 
beauty  of  appearance.  And  the  best  answer  to  all  these 
questions  is  a  V-Bar  Greenhouse. 


WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON 
COMPANY,     INC. 


BWFL 

GRttlAV/HOUSES 


512    FIFTH   AVENUE 
NEW    YORK    CITY 
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^BUCKBEE  • 


THE  NEW  HYBRID  STRAWBERRY 

The  culmination   of  thirty-five  years   successful  hybridizing. 

THE  FINEST  EVOLUTION  IN  STRAWBERRIES 

Excels  all  others  in  size,  quality,  quantity  and  flavor. 

Tice  C.   Kevitt,  Athenia,   New  Jersey, 

the  originator  of  this  Sterling  Novelty — submits  the  following  description. 

BUCKBEE  produces  enormous  bright  glossy  red 
berries,  which  are  round  in  shape,  and  similar  in  flavor 
to  Chesapeake,  from  which  it  originated  in    1912. 

BUCKBEE  is  undoubtedly  the  best  strawberry  for  long 
dis  ance  shipping.  Best  results  are  obtained  by  plant- 
ing this  variety  in  July  and  August  but  if  planted  in 
the  Spring  will  give  satisfactory  results  the  same  year." 
Spring    or   Summer    delivery. 


"On  the  Field  Day  Meeting  held  at  my  grounds, 
Athenia,  New  Jersey,  on  June  15,  1919,  the  visiting 
experts  declared  after  critical  examination  that 
'BUCKBEE'  was  my  best  hybrid.  In  the  severe 
drought  of  last  season  (w^hen  all  other  varieties  were 
suffering  greatly)  BUCKBEE  was  bearing  an  abundant 
crop   of   large    and    luscious  berries. 

"The  abundant  foliage  of  this  variety  affords  ample 
protection  from  the  scorching  sun  during  intense  heat. 


Prices — 100  plants  $35 
25        "  9. 


00  50  plants  $18.50 

9.50  12        "  5.00 


^=  All  ivho  ere  interested  in  the  culture  of  strawberries  are    cordially  invited  to  xisit  Mr.  Tice  C.  Kcvitfs  Strawberry 
^  Farm  at  Athenia,  New  Jersey,  Special  Field    Day     Meeting     Saturday,     June    12,    ig20. 

M  Sole  Distributors 

I         WILLIAM  M.  HUNT  &  COMPANY 

1  148  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

M  Complete  descriptii'e  list  mailed  free. 
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DAHLIAS 

The  Best  All-Season  Flower  in  the  World 

Dahlias  will  start  blossoming'  six  to  eight  weeks  after  plant- 
ing, and  keep  on  blooming  until  killed  by  frost.  From  some 
varieties  you  can  cut  as  many  as  two  hundred  blossoms  from 
a  single  bulb.  Your  choice  in  form  and  coloring  is  almost 
unlimited. 

TRY  THESE  COLLECTIONS 


Five     Choice     Dahlias 
for    Sl.OO   Prepaid 

E Ma  Kramer  ( Cactus) .  rose-pink, 
free- flowering.  J.  H.  iacltson  (Hy- 
brid Cactus),  giant  deep  maroon,  al- 
most black.  M  ina  Burgle  ( Di'tora- 
livel,  finest  scarlet-red,  free-flowering. 
Queen  Wilhelmina  (Peony-tlowereci  I . 
hii'ge  riiirty  pme  white.  Stradella 
(Sbowl.  double  (Uiilled  piirr>le-crim- 
son. 


Six    Giant    Dahlias   for 

S5.00   Prepaid 

Bianca  (Hybrid  Cactus),  rose- 
l.uetider.  ver>'  tree-flowering,  long 
stems.  Cardinal      (Peony-flowered), 

purple-crimson,  good  stems.  Hortu- 
lanus  Fiet  (Decorative) .  beautil'iil 
salmon-pink,  one  of  thi'  finest.  Kalif 
(Hybrid  Cactus),  giant  scarlet.  Mrs, 
Brandt  (Incurved  Cactus) .  orange 
liiitl.  center  golden  yellow,  large. 
Yellow  King  (Hybrid  Cactus),  giant 
yelli>w,    on  long  stems. 

If  you  are  a  Hower  lover,  you  will  be  delighted  with  these 
collections.  They  have  been  carefully  selected  from  my  stock 
of  nearly  2,000  varieties  and  will  make  a  fine  assortment  of 
types  and  colors.  You  run  no  risk,  as  each  and  every  bulb 
is  fully  guaranteed  to  grow  and  to  be  true  to  name,  and  I  will 
replace    those    that    fail    to    prove    as    represented. 

My     New     Cultural     Guide    Free 

My  1920  catalog  and  cultural  guide  contains  valuable  cultural  uot*s  and  com- 
plete descriptions  of  over  500  varieties  of  Dahlias,  and  a  complete  collection  of 
(JIadioli,  Peonies,  Phlox.  Hardy  Plauts  and  Nursery  Sto<^'k.  Write  now  as  it  is 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 


J.  K.  ALEXANDER 

The  Largest  Dahlia  Grower  in  the 
If  or  Id 

18-26*  Central  St. 
East  Brid^ewater,  Mass. 


"The    Dahlia    King" 
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I  Tested  I 


To    introduce    superior   seeds    to   you   we    make   the    fol- 

lov/ing  special  offer.      Each  and  every  variety  a  novelty 

originated   at  our   Raynes   Park    trial    grounds 

THIS   CARTER   COLLECTION 

FOR   $2   NET 


pkt. 

Antirrhinuni,  Carters 
Pink    $0.10 

Antirrhinum,  Carters 
Ciold    Crest 10 

Alyssum,  Carters  Snow 
Carpet    10 

Aster,  Carters  Carmine 
Queen     10 

Calceolaria,  Carters  Vic- 
toria   Prize    Mixed 35 

Cineraria,  Carters  Bril- 
liant   Prize    Mixed 35 

Candytuft,  Carters  Em- 
press    Compact 10 

Gloxinia,  C  a  rt  e  r  s  In- 
vincible  Prize    Mixed 35 

Godetia,  Carters  Tall 
Double    Deep    Rose 10 

Gypsopluto  Elegaiis  Car- 
mine     10 


a      Mist — Miss 


Pkt. 


Love      in 

Jeykell     $0.10 

Larkspur,  Carters  Em- 
peror    Mixed     10 

Mignonette,  Carters  Red 
King-     10 

Marigold,  Butterfly 
Striped    10 

Nemesia,  Carters  Large- 
flowered    *....     .10 

Phlox  Drummondii,  Car- 
ters   Pnik     10 

Petunia,  Carters  Queen  of 
Roses     35 

Poppy,  Carters  Munstead 
Cream   Pink    10 

Schizcuithus,  Carters  But- 
tcrlly     Howered    35 

Zinnia,  Carters  Mammoth 
Double    Mixed    10 


I         CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS,   Inc. 

g         106    Chamber    of    Commerce    Bldg..    BOSTON,    MASS 
I  Branch  of  JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.,  Raynes  Park,   England 
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BURNETT    BROTHERS 


LAWN  GRASS  MIXTURES 

Killarney   Mixture 

Qt.  35c,  Peck  S2.,i0,  Bush.   ( 2S  lbs. )  S9.50 

Burnett's  Special  Mixture 

Ql.  30c,  Peck  S2.00,  Bush.   (20  lbs.)  $1.^0 

•'Shady    Place"    Mixture 

Qt.  3.5c,  Peck  $2.50,  Bush.   (20  lbs.)  $8.00 

Bank  and   Terrace   Mixture 

Qt.  35c,  Peck  $2.50,  Bush.  (20  lbs.)  S8.00 


FARM   SEEDS 

Oats.   Scottish    Chief 

Bumper  Crop.     Storm  King  and  Swedish. 

Barley,  Buckwheat,  Spring  Rye,  Spring 
Wheat.  Timothy.  Clover,  Alfalfa,  etc. 
Potatoes,  Mangels  and  Ruta  Bagas. 

Grass  Seed  for  Pastures,  Meadows  and 
Woodlands 

Market  Prices  on  all  Farm  Seeds. 


BURNETT  BROTHERS,  Seedsmen 


The  House  Famous  for  Lawn  Grass  Seed 

Phone  Barclay  6138  92  CHAMBERS  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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I  Did  You  Get  Your  Set  of  Hicks  Monographs?  | 

T  F  not  tell  us  at  once  | 

-'-for  we  only  have  a  § 

few    left,    and    surely  | 

you  do  not  wish  to  be  | 

without    this     little  | 

library,     especially  | 

when   it  is   sent  with  | 

our  compliments.  1 

You  are  anxious  to  | 

get     the     most     from  | 

vour  land.    These  will  i 

lu'lp   vou.      Check  | 

those   that    interest  ^ 
vou. 

D    Shade  and  I^awn  Trees. 
n    Flowers. 

n    Fruits.  J 

n    FoiHidatidu  Planting;.  g 

D    Flowerinfi     Trees     and  j 

Plants.  I 

I    HICKS  NURSERIES,  Box  K,  WESTRURY,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ^ 

iiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiinuiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^  '  ''''I 
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MICHELL'S  I 

GRASS  i 

SEEDS  j 

will     produce     a     thick,  | 

velvety     lawn     in     from  | 

four   to   six  weeks   from  | 

sowing.  j 

No     better     quality     seeds,     nor     more     perfectly  | 

blended   varieties   than   those   used   in   MICHELL'S  | 

GRASS    SEED    MLXTURES   can   be    had,    because  | 

our  contract  arrangements  with  Foreign  and  Ameri-  | 

can  growers   enable  us  to   make  purchases   that  are  | 

absolutely  right  as  to  variety,  quality  and  price.  | 

OUR  1920  CATALOG  | 

is  a  safe  guide  to  the  best  mixture  for  every  purpose  | 

— shaded    lawns,    terraces,    seashore   properties,    golf  | 

courses,  public  parks,  pastures,  etc.,  as  well  as  inter-  | 

esting   facts   concerning   the   Vegetable   and    Flower  i 

Garden.  | 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  A  COPY  | 

MICHELL'S  SEED  HOUSE  | 

514  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA.  PA.  | 

aiPiniwiiuHmiiuimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiin^ 
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I  SILVER    MEDAL  \ 

I         GLADIOLI  I 

I  Prize  Dollar  Collection  | 

I  PANAMA,  immense  pink  | 

I  CRYSTAL  WHITE,  elegant  new  white  I 

I  SCHWABEN,  grand  yellow  I 

I  DOMINION,  best  exhibition  scarlet  | 

j  CHARLEMAGNE,  gorgeous  sunrise  red  | 

I      One   bulb   of   each   of   these   choice   new  | 

I  gladioH    $1.00  j 

I  NOVELTY  COLLECTION  | 

I  Prince    of    Whales,    apricot;    Mr.    Mark,  | 

I  blue;    W  ilhrink,    pink;    Mary    Feunell,  | 

I  mauve;   Myrtle,   rose   pink;   Attraction,  | 


cardinal;  Herada,   clear  mauve, 
and  charming  shades 
One  Bulb  of  Each,  only  $1.00 


Eight 


Semi  for  free  catalog  of  50  select  prize  winning  varieties. 

BROOKLAND  GARDENS 

121  Lexington  St.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


<^^^J(^rde/?jbrSve/yM)/ne^^ 


j     For  replacing  those  that  have  been     | 
I  winter-killed  j 

I  PERENNIALS  | 

I  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  f 
j      EVERGREENS,  Etc.       | 

j        Muller-Sealey  Co.,  Inc.        j 

I  Horticultural  | 

I  Specialists  | 

I  1 45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City  | 

I        Tel.   Bryant   9141  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiramiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini iiiiNiiiiniiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiriiiii iiiHiiiniimiiiil 
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The  Glenside  Hardy  Flower  Gardens 

Richard  Rothe,  Proprietor,  Glenside,  Pa. 
We  are  Specialists  in  Designing  and  Building  of 
Rockgardens. 

For  rates  on  Consultations  and   illustrated  lec- 
tures please  address 


Richard  Rothe, 


Glenside,  Pa. 
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will  be  mailed  to  all  of  our  cus- 
tomers without  their  asking  for 
it,  but  we  want  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  gardening  to  have  a 
copy  and  will  mail  it  free  to 
those  who  mention  this  publica- 
tion when  writing. 

DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1920 
contains  224  pages,  six  color  plates  featuring 
Choice  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  also  hun- 
dreds of  photo-engravings,  together  with 
cultural  notes  written  by  experts,  making  it 
a  dependable  guide  on  all  matters  relating  to 
Vegetable  and  Flower  growing. 

Write  today  and  we  will  gladly  send 
a  copy  when  it  is  ready. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiii iiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 


VISIT 
NURSERY 


ASK 

FOR 

CATALOG 


The  Late  Spring 

Will  mean  a  short  planting  season  with  a 
reduced  force  of  labor,  as  well  as  a  decided 
scarcity  in  all  nursery  stock,  in  especially  roses. 
Don't  postpone,  but 

Order  Now 

We  can  reserve  whatever  you  want  and  ship 
when  needed. 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW  JERSEY 
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The  True  Garland   Flower 

Daphne  Cneorum 

We  have  the  finest  stock  in  the  country  and 
can  supply  strong  field-grown  plants  8"  to 
10"  high. 


75c.  each,    $6.00  for  10,    $50.00  per  100 


W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

SEEDSMEN   AND   PLANTSMEN 
166  W.  23rd  St.  New  York 


Orchids 


P  g  If    you    contemplate    buying    semi-established,  g 

1  m  established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first.  | 

1  1  We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species.  § 

H  1  A  large  stock  of  Laclia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt-  = 

H  M  leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other  | 

B  B  choice  hybrids.  M 

I  m  We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade.  m 

I  m  Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality  J 

B  g  is  second  to  none.  m 

■  ■  Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot  J 

I  m  hangers,  always  on  hand.  ■( 

I  g                                       Send  for  our  price  list.  J 

I  I  G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY | 

m  m           Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers  | 

I  I  MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK  | 
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Staigreen  Lawn  Seed 

April  is  the  best  month  during  tlie  Spring  to  make  your  lawn.  While  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
ground,  fertilizing,  rolling  and  watering  is  considered  very  essential,  the  mixture  of  grasses  is  a  very 
important  one  and  should   be  given  considerable  thought. 


25- Pound  versus    14- Pound  LAWN  SEED 

Many  low-price   Grass   Seed   mixtures   weigh   only   14  pounds  per  bushel.     This  indicates  either  a  good 
proportion  of  chaff  or  some  of  the  real  good  varieties  in  the  rough  state,  not  properly  cleansed  so  as 
to  leave  only  the  vital  part  and  less   of  the  chaff  or  shell. 
In  other  words,  so  many  less  seeds  to  the  quart  or  pound  that  will  germinate  and  grow  real  grass. 

Why  Not   Buy  the  Re-cleaned   Kind  ? 

A  mixture  of  grasses  weighing  25  pounds  per  bushel,  of  high  germination  and  purity,  permanent  in 
nature,  the  varieties  carefully  proportioned  so  that  they  will  succeed  one  another  in  brightness  of 
foliage,  with  the  result  that  the  lawn,  even  in  its  first  year,  will  have  a  bright,  rich  green  color  from 
early  spring  until  covered  liy  snow. 


POUND 

50  cts. 


21^   POUNDS 
$1.10 


5  POUNDS 
$2.20 


121/ 


POUNDS 

$5.25 


25  POUNDS 

V...-  H-^.^..  V-...-..  $10.00 

One  Pound  Will  Sow  a  Plot  20  x  20  feet.     Sow  80  Pounds  to  the  Acre 


100  POUNDS 

$38.50 


30-32  BARCLAY  ST. 
NEW  YORK 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 


THE  ONLOOKER 


THERE  is  nothing  to  equal  a  flower  show  in  bringing 
together  a  notable  gathering  of  flower  lovers  and 
garden  enthusiasts,  and  a  great  number  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  mingle 
again  with  the  revival  of  the  big  floral  event  in  New 
York  after  a  lapse  of  two  years.  It  was  good  to  be 
there,  to  meet  once  more  acquaintances  and  friends 
w-hom  we  do  not  see  elsewhere  but  at  the  show.  Just 
to  wander  around  and  examine  the  exhibits  with  kindred 
spirits  is  sufficient  to  renew  a  strong  feeling  of  hope  and 
inspiration,  to  be  more  firmly  convinced  that  the  culture 
and  study  of  plants  and  flowers  is  the  finest  occupation 
in  which  we  can  engage.  From  a  purely  materialistic 
point  of  view  some  may  be  inclined  to  question  this,  espe- 
cially just  now  in  these  times  of  turmoil  when  there  are 
so  many  things  to  vex  the  spirit  of  every  conscientious 
gardener.  But  there  is  ever\-  reason  to  believe  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are  now  beset  are  but 
of  a  transitory  nature  w'hich  will  gradually  disappear 
as  the  world  recovers  its  equilibrium.  Life  is  not  all 
sunshine  and  during  cloudy  times  a  pessimistic  feeling 
can  be  easily  aroused.  Let  us  work  and  look  w'ith  con- 
fidence to  the  steady  progress  of  the  cause  of  Horticulture 
and  the  proper  recognition  and  appreciation  of  those 
who  make  it  their  life-work. 

h  *         * 

Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  handling  of 
plants  can  appreciate  the  vast  amount  of  hard  work 
which  those  who  put  up  extensive  exhibits  are  called 
upon  to  perform.  There  is  not  only  the  physical  labor 
involved  in  the  transporting,  setting  up  and  taking  down 
of  the  exhibits,  but  the  big  features  like  the  rose  gardens, 
bulb  gardens,  and  the  large  groups  of  foliage  and  flower- 
ing plants  represent  a  lot  of  mental  work  in  planning 
all  the  details.  Then  there  is  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  whole  afifair,  the  man  responsible  for  the  general 
layout  of  the  exhibition,  a  work  of  no  mean  undertak- 
ing in  order  to  achieve  an  artistic  success.  Great  credit 
is  due  to  all  those  who  played  a  part  in  this  connection, 
and  that  their  efforts  met  with  gencr;il  approval  was 
evident    from   the    remarks    overheard. 

3):  :|e  :J: 

An  imjiortant  item  in  any  horticultural  exhil)ition  is 
the  proper  naming  of  the  different  plants  and  flowers 
exhibited,  and  in  this  connection  there  is  still  room  for 
a  good  deal  of  improvement.  Presumably  the  schedule 
committees  have  no  wish  to  establish  an  arbitrary  ruling 
on  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every 
distinct  kind  and  variety  that  has  a  name  otii^ht  to  have 
it    plainlv    written    an<l    cons])icuously    dis])layed.      Some 


good  people  profess  to  abhor  Latin  names  and  to  regard 
the  mastery  of  such  as  an  accomplishment  to  which  they 
cannot  aspire.  There  is  really  no  harm  in  being  able 
to  distinguish  plants  by  their  correct  names,  neither  will 
such  knowledge  detract  one  whit  from  a  grower's  ability. 
( )f  course  the  labeling  of  exhibits  entails  more  work  for 
the  exhibitor,  but  it  should  be  done  for  the  sake  of  those 
visitors  who  not  only  come  to  admire,  but  also  to  learn 
what  the  plants  and  flowers  are  which  excite  their  ad- 
miration. As  an  example  of  first-class  labeling,  the  fine 
display  of  Sweet  Peas  put  up  by  the  W.  A.  Burpee  Co. 

at  the  New  York  show  is  deserving  of  special  mention. 
*         *         *  ' 

A  very  unique  decoration  at  the  show  and  one  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  was  that  arranged  by 
Max  Schling,  the  well-known  florist  and  decorator,  w'ho 
is  usually  to  the  fore  with  an  artistic  display  on  such 
occasions.  In  this  particular  instance  the  striking  fea- 
ture was  the  large  orange  red  calices  of  the  Chinese 
Lantern  Plant,  Physalis  Franchcttii.  which  had  been  split 
open  and  fastened  to  long  shrub  branches,  and  the  gor- 
geous efifect  was  still  further  lengthened  by  the  inter- 
spersion  of  sprays  of  purple  foliage.  This  Physalis  is 
well  worth  growing  in  the  garden  for  its  decorative  value 
in  the  Autumn  and  is  easily  raised  from  seed.  Some 
catalogs  list  it  is  an  annual,  but  I  know  a  garden  in 
Massachusetts  where  it  has  proved  quite  hardy  and  in- 
creased in  area  during  the  last  five  years. 
'M         *         *      ' 

It  was  good  to  see  on  show  again  nice  flowered  plants 
of  Cliz'ia,  better  known  to  some  gardeners  perhaps  as 
Imantophyllmn.  This  is  an  evergreen  bulbous  plant, 
native  of  South  Africa,  a  very  ornamental  plant  for  con- 
servatory decoration  in  Spring  and  well  worth  while  for 
any  one  who  cares  to  see  the  same  plant  year  after  year. 
C.  miniata  is  the  common  species,  but  there  arc  distinct 
forms  and  hybrids  which  are  more  attractive  when  in 
tlower,  having  brighter  and  deejier  colored  flowers  than 
the  type.  When  once  established  in  tub?  or  large  pots 
tlu'  [)lants  seldom  need  repotting,  but  it  is  wise  to  give 
an  annual  top-dressing  of  good  loam,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  generous  dash  of  bone-meal,  soon  after  flower- 
ing. Plenty  of  moisture  is  needed  during  the  growing 
.season  and  if  occasionally  supplemented  with  a  dose  of 
liquid  manure  the  rew.ard  will  he  forthcoming  in  due 
season,  .\lthough  evergreen,  the  plants  need  a  season 
of  rest  in  the  Winter  time,  which  is  afforded  by  giving 
less  water  and  keeping  them  in  a  cool  temperature.  They 
are  quite  safe  at  40°  F.  and  with  the  approach  of  Spring 
the  flower  stems  push  up  and  from  the  top  unfolds  one, 
two.  or  three  dozen  flowers  of  gorgeous  hue. 
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As  bedding  plants  for  outdoor  display  the  Darwin 
Tulips  are  well  and  favorably  known,  and  now  within 
recent  years,  since  the  discovery  that  certain  varieties 
are  amenable  to  forcing,  we  find  them  becoming  niore 
popular  than  ever.  Market  growers  are  each  year  giving 
more  attention  to  them  for  this  purpose,  and  by  careful 
handling  certain  kinds  are  brought  mto  bloom  by  the 
end  of  February,  so  that  the  season  during  which  these 
lovely  flowers  are  obtainable  has  been  very  much  length- 
ened. As  cut  flowers  they  stand  an  easy  first  amongst 
the  Tulips,  being  ideal  for  vases  with  their  long  stems 
which  bear  erect  the  cup-shaped  flowers,  the  pleasing 
colors  of  which  are  brought  out  to  perfection  under  glass. 
When  we  consider  the  Tulip  as  one  of  the  garden  flowers 
whose  history  runs  back  through  centuries,  the  Darwin 
section  appears  as  a  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  less  than  one  third  of  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  this  beautiful  type  was  introduced  into 
commerce  by  the  noted  Holland  firm  of  Krelage  &  Son. 
Those  who  can  still  aft'ord  to  grow  forced  bulbs  and  have 
not  yet  tried  the  Darwins,  would  surely  be  well  pleased. 
There  is  just  one  important  thing  to  remember,  that  none 
will  respond  to  such  hard  forcing  as  the  early  flowering 
section.  March  is  their  month  under  glass  for  beginners. 
Wm.  Copeland,  Pride  of  Haarlem,  Bartigon,  Mme. 
Krelage,  Clara  Butt  and  Farncombe  Sanders  are  good 
reliable  varieties  for  the  purpose  and  it  is  sure  to  be 
interesting  to  experiment  with  others  which  are  not  listed 
as  dead  sure  forcers. 

;!;  %  ^ 

A  plant  which  never  fails  to  attract  favorable  notice, 
especially  when  seen  growing  in  the  open  garden,  is 
Rchmannia  angulata,  a  comparatively  new  plant  from 
China,  which  has  been  well  grown  by  some  gardeners 
as  a  greenhouse  plant.  It  makes  a  showy  subject  for 
the  Summer  garden  and  in  the  northern  States,  at  any 
rate,  is  best  treated  as  a  biennial,  although  in  some  years 
I  have  had  new  plants  start  up  from  pieces  of  root  which 
had  managed  to  survive  the  Winter.  From  this  it  will 
be  understood  that  it  can  be  propagated  from  root  cut- 
tings quite  readily,  as  well  as  from  seeds.  Possibly  if 
seeds  were  sown  under  glass  early  in  the  year,  the  plants 
would  flower  late  in  the  Summer,  otherwise  it  is  best 
perhaps  to  sow  about  the  same  time  as  Canterbury  Bells 
and  winter  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame.  The  flowers, 
which  might  be  described  as  glorified  Foxgloves,  are 
borne  singly  in  the  axils  of  leafy  stems  which  may  attain 
to  a  height  of  three  feet  or  more.  It  is  a  plant  which 
spreads  rapidly  through  the  Summer  and  continues  to 
throw  up  flowering  stems  until  frost.  Ten  or  a  dozen 
plants  grouped   together  in  rich   soil  will  make  a   very 

attractive  showing. 

*  *  * 

A  climbing  Rose  of  which  I  am  very  fond  is  Rosa 
multifiora,  a  Japanese  Rose  of  lasting  fame  as  the  parent 
plant  from  which  many  of  the  beautiful  climbing  va- 
rieties have  originated.  While  somewhat  overshadowed, 
of  course,  by  its  more  brilliant  oflispring,  it  is  still  worth 
growing  for  its  own  good  finalities.  It  is  free  growmg, 
the  clusters  of  small  white  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
utmost  profusion,  and  are  followed  in  due  course  by  an 
abundance  of  small  bright  berries  which  make  it  a  plant 
of  distinctly  ornamental  character  all  through  the  Winter. 
It   is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  more  of  our  gardens. 

*  *         * 

Pergolas  of  varied  descriptions  and  design  are  becom- 
ing quite  familiar  features  in  gardens  both  great  and 
small.  Usually  the  plants  used  to  clothe  them  are  purely 
of  an  ornamental  nature,  such  as  Roses,  Clematis  and 
others  of  a  similar  character.     The  Grape  Vine  is  some- 


times used  to  provide  shade  and  some  fruit,  and  why 
not  a  pergola  clothed  with  choice  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears?  Trained  fruit  trees  are  not  at  all  common 
with  us  as  in  Europe  for  various  reasons.  We  have  not 
so  many  garden  walls  for  one  thing,  and  some  say  they 
would  not  be  suitable  for  fruit  growing  in  this  climate 
if  we  had.  But  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  a  pergola  might  not  sometimes  be  utilized  for  train- 
ing fruit  trees  on  at  a  great  economy  of  space.  The 
ornamental  character  would  show  up  well  at  blossoming 
time  in  the  Spring  and  later  on  be  combined  with  utility 
at  the  time  of  ripening  fruit. 

*  *  :i: 

Speaking  of  fruit  trees,  there  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  "Science  and  Fruit  Growing,"  which 
should  prove  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to 
fruit  growers  everywhere,  even  though  it  deals  with  a 
series  of  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  across 
the  water.  It  is  a  book  which  gives  the  results  of 
painstaking  experiments  conducted  at  the  Woburn  Ex- 
perimental Fruit  Farm  for  twenty-five  years.  Those 
familiar  with  English  garden  papers  during  this  time 
will  doubtless  recall  periodic  outbursts  of  arguments  pro 
and  con  as  the  reports  of  the  experiments  were  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time.  It  would  seem  that  some  of 
the  orthodox  teaching  would  need  to  be  somewhat  re- 
vised in  the  light  of  results  obtained  at  Woburn,  but  of 
course  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  general 
adojjtion  of  the  methods  used  there  would  in  all  cases 
be  as  satisfactory.  Soil  and  location  are  factors  which 
have  an  important  bearing  on  methods  of  culture. 

One  result  which  is  at  variance  with  accepted  teach- 
ing and  practice  has  to  do  with  the  method  of  planting. 
This  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  operation  demanding 
great  care  if  success  is  expected,  yet  the  Woburn  ex- 
periments wotfld  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  over  care- 
ful. According  to  these  there  is  no  need  to  take  care  in 
spreading  the  roots  at  planting,  just  cram  them  under 
and  ram  them  firmly,  or  rather  real  hard.  It  is  stated 
that  trees  planted  in  this  manner,  though  slower  in  start- 
ing, eventually  outstripped  those  carefully  planted  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  seems  to  be  established  beyond  doubt - 
that  fruit  trees  are  very  much  more  satisfactory  when 
clean  cultivation  is  practiced  and  that  grass  growing  di- 
rectly about  the  trees,  especially  when  they  are  young, 
has  a  very  detrimental  efifect.  Experiments  in  manuring 
and  pruning  brought  forth  interesting  results.  As  re- 
gards the  latter,  which  has  long  been  a  good  subject 
for  argument  amongst  gardeners,  the  experiments  justify 
those  who  contend  that  newly  planted  fruit  trees  should 
be  pruned  before  starting  into  growth,  that  is  pruned 
the  first  year.  Experiments  such  as  these,  conducted 
along  sound,  scientific  and  practical  lines,  are  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all  cultivators  of  a  studious  turn  of 
mind. 


The  land  we  live  in  seems  to  be  strong  and  active. 
But  how  fares  the  land  that  lives  in  us?  Are  we  sure 
that  we  are  doing  all  we  ought  to  keep  it  in  vigor  and 
health?  Are  we  keeping  its  roots  well  surrounded  by 
the  fertile  soil  of  loving  allegiance,  and  are  we  furnish- 
ing them  the  invigorating  moisture  of  unselfish  fidel- 
ity? Are  we  as  diligent  as  we  ought  to  be  to  protect 
this  precious  growth  against  the  poison  that  must 
arise  from  the  decay  of  harmony  and  honesty  and  in- 
dustry and  frugality;  and  are  we  sufficiently  watchful 
against  .  .  .  consuming  greed  and  cankerous 
cupidity?  Our  answers  to  these  questions  make  up 
the  account  of  our  stewardship  as  keepers  of  a  sacred 
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Hardy  Roses  for  the  Garden 


ALEX.  CUMMINGS,  Jr. 


[Continued  from  March  Nimtber.) 

The  first  important  detail  in  the  outside  culture  of  the 
rose  begins  in  the  location  of  the  rose  garden.  Choose, 
if  possible,  a  location  that  is  somewhat  sheltered  from 
sweeping  winds,  but  not  too  enclosed  to  prevent  a  free 
atmospheric  circulation.  A  warm,  sunny  position  that 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun  and  is  shel- 
tered somewhat  during  the  afternoon  is  the  ideal  loca- 
tion, yet  the  rose  prefers  the  full  sweep  of  the  elements 
to  the  shadows  of  overhanging  trees  or  nearby  buildings. 

The  rose  is  not  as  fastidious  in  its  preference  of  soils 
as  we  are  frequently  informed.  It  will  give  excellent 
results  in  any  good  garden  soil  that  is  well  drained ;  that 
is,  soil  that  is  free  from  standing  water.  Making  a  rose 
bed  in  a  wet  situation,  no  matter  how  well  drained  the 
bed  in  itself  is,  can  never  be  a  complete  success,  for  no 
amount  of  drainage  material  can  amount  to  little  more, 
in  effect,  than  a  catch  basin  or  receptacle  for  the  sur- 
rounding water  to  drain  into.  The  land  surrounding  the 
bed  must  be  equally  well  drained. 

In  preparing  the  bed,  the  soil  should  be  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  and  refilled  with 
soil,  turf,  and  barn-yard  manure  in  equal  quantities,  with 
the  addition  of  a  generous  sprinkling  of  coarse  bone  meal. 

The  success  of  the  rose  bed  depends  much  upon  the 
quality  of  the  plants,  to  begin  with.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  budded,  two-year-old  rose  is  the  best  for 
Eastern  .\merica.  Some  more  experienced  growers  pre- 
fer to  plant  dormant  stock,  while  others  prefer  the  estab- 
lished pot  plants  that  are  obtained  in  growth  for  May 
planting.  Either  type  is  undoubtedly  good,  the  advan- 
tage in  purchasing  plants  that  are  started  in  pots  being 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  less  possibility  of  loss  in  planting. 
Again,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  get  the  ground  in 
shape  before  it  is  too  late  to  successfully  plant  dormant 
stock  in  the  limited  time  available.  It  is  important  that 
the  soil  be  in  good  working  condition,  not  dry,  and  yet 
not  so  wet  as  to  be  disagreeable  to  work  with.  The 
plants,  if  dormant,  should  be  set  about  two  inches  below 
the  part  where  the  root  and  the  top  unite,  or  a  little 
lower  than  previously  planted.  If  the  plants  are  frjm 
pots,  the  ball  of  earth  surrounding  the  roots  should  be 
set  two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface  level.  Part  of 
the  soil,  only,  should  be  replaced,  wcli  firmed  and  the 
plant  thoroughy  watered.  When  the  water  is  absorbed 
the  remaining  soil  can  be  filled  in,  firmed,  and  the  bed 
raked  level. 

The  subsequent  cultivation  and  care  required  merely 
provides  a  means  of  relaxation  to  the  rosarian.  The  soi' 
should  be  cultivated  lightly  at  frequent  intervals  and  the 
plants  watered  when  necessary.  -\  thorough  watering 
is  far  more  beneficial  than  frequent  sprinklings.  An  oc- 
casional application  of  liquid  manure  is  decidedly  bene- 
ficial, particularly  if  applied  in  a  weak  solution  once  or 
twice  a  week  until  the  buds  commence  to  show  color, 
when  stimulants  of  any  description  should  be  withheld. 
In  early  July,  a  mulch  of  any  strawy  material  can  be  ap- 
plied to  conserve  moisture  and  protect  the  roots  during 
the  heat  of  Mid-Summer. 

The  majority  of  our  garden  roses  will  come  through 
the  average  Winter  without  much  protection,  if  their  loca- 
tion is  somewhat  sheltered,  but  they  are  all  benefited  by 
a  generous  Winter  covering.  A  heavy  coat  of  well-dried 
leaves  will  afford  ample  protection  to  the  more  hardy 
roses,  but  the  Hybrid  Tea.  the  Tea,  and  other  less  hardv 


types  require  a  more  careful  protection.  We  find  soil  to 
be  the  best  material  for  protecting  tender  roses.  Where 
the  roses  are  not  too  closely  planted,  the  soil  immediately 
surrounding  each  plant  can  be  drawn  up  on  it  to  a  height 
of  nine  to  twelve  inches.  Where  the  plants  are  closely 
placed,  the  soil  should  be  drawn  in  from  the  compost 
heap  or  garden.  The  object  in  covering  roses  is  not  to 
keep  the  frost  out  so  much  as  to  keep  it  in  the  ground ; 
winter  killing  is  caused  more  by  changeable  weather,  the 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  doing  more  damage  than 
any  amount  of  severe  freezing.  When  the  protecting 
soil  is  thoroughly  frozen,  a  covering  of  leaves  or  litter 
will  keep  the  plants  in  good  condition  until  Spring. 

The  majority  of  climbing  roses  are  hardy  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  but  there  are  occasions  when  some  pro- 
tection is  desirable.  In  this  event,  the  growths  must  be 
removed  from  their  support  and  bent  not  too  abruptly  to 
the  ground  and  covered,  as  far  as  possible,  with  soil. 
Heavy  caned  plants  cannot  be  altogether  protected  in 
this  way,  without  the  risk  of  fracturing  the  more  rigid 
growths,  but  they  can  be  bent  far  enough  to  permit  cov- 
ering at  least  two-thirds  of  the  younger  wood,  and  this, 
of  course,  is  where  the  protection  is  required  the  most. 
The  exposed  or  arched  part  can  be  covered  with  rye 
straw  and  this  capped  with  paper  heavy  enough  to  shed 
the  rain. 

The  additional  trouble  involved  in  affording  Winter 
protection  is  well  repaid  in  the  plump  and  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  wood  when  uncovered. 

The  most  important  detail  in  hardy  rose  culture — that 
of  pruning — is  one  that  is  apt  to  puzzle  the  grower  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  various  types  and  their 
habits.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  flowers  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  this  operation  and  to  the  grower  not 
sure  of  his  subject,  the  best  advice,  perhaps,  would  be  to 
let  it  remain  unpruned. 

Climbing  roses  require  very  little  pruning,  the  removal 
of  the  old  battle-scarred  and  dead  wood,  or  any  that  may 
appear  superfluous,  and  trimming  back  the  ends  of  any 
remaining  wood  that  seems  out  of  balance.  This  applies 
to  all  Ramblers,  Wichurianas,  Pillar  Roses  and  the  hybrid 
climbing  varieties,  such  as  Paul's,  Carmine  Pillar,  Climb- 
ing Frau  K.  Druschki,  and  roses  of  that  typ>e. 

The  Plybrid  Perpetual  or  Remontant  roses  with  a  few 
heavy  growing  exceptions,  are  benefited  by  the  removal 
of  all  weak  or  dead  wood,  and  pruning  the  remaining 
growths  back  to  from  three  to  six  eyes,  the  upper  re- 
maining bud  should  point  outwards  whenever  possible, 
the  purpose  of  this  being  to  keep  the  new  growth  away 
from  the  center  of  the  plant. 

The  pruner's  judgment  should  always  be  governed  by 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  If  it  is  heavy  and  erect  in  habit, 
as  we  find  it  in  the  varieties  Clio.  Margaret  Dickson  or 
(iloire  Lyonnaise,  the  pruning  should  be  less  severe. 
Less  vigorous  kinds  of  a  more  branchy  lateral  growth, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Alfred  Colomb,  or  Fisher  Holmes, 
for  instance,  should  be  cut  back  hard,  one  or  two  eyes 
being  sufficient  in  the  lighter  wood  and  not  more  than 
four  in  the  heavier  wood. 

Hybrid  Tea  and  Tea  roses  require  approximately  the 
same  treatment.  The  strong  growing  kinds  can  be  left 
a  trifle  longer,  while  the  weak  varieties  should  be  cut 
practically  to  the  ground  to  give  the  best  results. 

The  Dwarf  Polyantha  and  Baby  Ramblers  merely  re- 
quire a  thinning  out  of  the  weak  or  congested  center 
growths,  slightlv  heading  the  remaining  wood  back. 
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Fruit  Trees  on  Walls  and  Trellises 


C(_)MI\IERCIAL  fruit-growing  laughs  at  any  shape 
of  trees  in  America  not  "near  to  Nature."  In  oiu 
fruit-favored  chmate,  it  is  not  necessary  to  train 
each  stem  and  twig  to  face  the  sun,  as  must  be  done 
in  the  less  favored,  dull  climates  of  northern  Europe,, 
or  to  keep  the  trees  dwarfed,  for  he  who  grows  for  the 
markets  in  this  country  can  find  land  in  plenty  for  his 
plantation.  But  there  are  thousands  of  men  and  women 
in  America  who  now  grow  fruit  for  a  pastime.  To  these 
pleasure  seekers  on  small  places,  dwarf  trees  and  trees 
trained  in  fanciful  shapes  on  fence  or  wall  make  a  strong 


A   Dcivrf  I'cnr   Tree   Trained  Tan  Shat'cd 

appeal.  Trees  so  trained  enable  them  to  have  greater 
numbers  of  fruits  and  varieties ;  finer  fruits  may  be 
grown  on  these  brought-up-by-hand  trees  under  garden- 
culture  ;  and,  these  elaborately-trained  plants  are  good  to 
look  upon. 

The  apple  and  pear  are  the  fruits  most  commonly 
grown  in  fanciful  shapes  on  walls  and  trellises,  but 
peach,  plum  and  cherry  may  be  quite  as  easily  trained 
as  cordon  or  espalier,  or  in  fan,  U,  or  any  other  of  the 
several  figures  used  on  permanent  supports.  The  peach 
prospers  greatly  on  a  protected  wall  in  a  cold  climate, 
and  may  be  made  to  bear  fruit  annually,  where,  if  planted 
as  a  standard  in  the  open,  it  would  succumb  to  the  cold 
or  give  but  an  occasional  crop. 

Many  have  the  opinion  that  only  specimen  plants 
started  in  European  nurseries  can  be  used  for  trained 
miniature  trees,  but  this  is  not  true:  one-year-olds  from 
American  nurseries  may  be  used.  It  is,  of  course,  more 
difficult  to  train  these  free-growing  Americans,  but  the 
pleasure  of  training  is  part  of  the  game,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant pastime  to  "personally  conduct"  tender  yearling 
whips  to  crabbed  age  as  handsome  trained  plants,  such 
as  those  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  As  to 
varieties  of  the  several  fruits,  there  is  probably  some 
choice  with  all  if  on?  but  knew.  So  little  has  been  done 
in  America,  in  training  trees  other  than  as  standards, 
that  lists  of  suitable  varieties  cannot  be  recommended. 
With  present  knowledge,  therefore,  one  can  onlv  say, 
choose  choice  varieties.     Fill  the  allotted  space  with  fa- 


\-orite  kinds.  A  fair  measure  of  success  can  be  obtained 
with  any  and  all. 

Theoretically,  however,  it  is  better  to  work  with  plants 
on  dwarfing  stocks  as,  apples  on  the  Paradise  or  Doucin, 
or  the  pear  on  quince ;  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  get  true  dwarf  trees  in  America  so  that  the  grower 
must  be  content  with  standards.  The  trees  must  be 
given  shape  in  the  days  of  their  youth ;  therefore,  buy 
yearling  whips  unless  the  nurseryman  has  started  the 
training  for  you.  A  few  nurserymen  sell  specimen 
plants,  but  they  are  forced  to  charge  fancy  prices.  In 
buying,  remember  that  true-to-name  variety  and  good- 
name-nurseryman   go  together. 

A  permanent  support  is  necessary.  This  may  be  the 
side  of  a  bam,  garage,  or  the  house  itself.  Well  trained, 
any  fruit  will  ornament  the  wall  of  any  building,  though 
one  might  not  choose  the  front  of  one"s  house  for  even 
the  handsomest  trained  plant.  A  garden  fence  is  an 
excellent  support  for  some  of  the  forms  of  trained  plants. 
But,  more  often  than  not,  a  trellis  of  wood  or  wire  must 
be  constructed  as  a  supp(jrt.  This  may  be  of  such  shape 
as  suits  the  fancy  of  the  grower,  or,  more  particularly, 
it  should  suit  the  method  of  training. 

In  our  hot  sunny  climate,  it  is  seldom  that  south  walls 
can  be  used  for  fruits  which  blossom  early ;  the  peach  or 
apricot,  for  example,  are  almost  certain  to  put  forth 
bloom  on  a  south  wall  only  to  be  nipped  by  imtimely 
frost.  The  plum  or  cherry,  or  even  the  apple  or  pear, 
may  be  forced  on  a  south  face  of  a  wall.  An  easterly  or 
westerly  face  serves  best  for  most  fruits. 

Whether  brick,  stone  or  wood,  the  wall  should  be 
wired.  The  wires  should  be  kept  in  place  at  about  two 
inches  from  the  wall,  and  should  run  in  lines  about  ten 
inches  apart.  It  is  much  easier  to  tie  branches  to  these 
wires  than  to  nail  them  to  the  wall ;  tying  saves  the  wall 
from  injury  by  constant  nailing ;  the  branches  form  fruit 
buds  all  around,  which  they  cannot  do  when  close  to  the 
wall ;  and  when  fastened  to  wires  the  plants  oiTer  less 
shelter  to  insects. 

Trellises  or  espalier  fences  should  be  of  the  best  pos- 
sible material  since-  they  must  stand  a  long  time.  Iron 
posts  are  more  durable  than  wood,  although  wood  is 
more  often  used  and  when  kept  painted  is  satisfactory. 
The  trellises  are  usually  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  height. 


A  Dicarf  Ahf^lc  Tree  Trained  on   Espaliers 
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and  are  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  American  grape 
trellis,  but  with  heavier  wires  which  are  placed  ten  or 
twelve  inches  apart.  Fruit  trees  grown  on  trellises  are 
ornamental  and  may  well  form  a  background  to  the 
flower  or  vegetable  garden  ;  they  may  be  used  as  borders 
of  paths,  or,  to  divide  the  parts  of  a  garden.     \\'ooden 


A  Dwarf  Quince  Tree  Tiauu-d  .li^ain.\t  ilu-  i)  all 

fences  properly  wired,  make  suitable  iilaces  for  trellis 
training. 

The  plants  are  set  at  distances  apart  that  the  wall  to  be 
covered  and  the  method  of  training  dictate.  They  should 
stand  at  least  a  foot  from  a  solid  wall,  but  much 
nearer,  of  course,  to  a  trellis.  There  are  no  special  re- 
quirements in  setting  other  than  that,  since  the  plants 
are  to  stand  a  long  time,  and  to  become  exceedingly 
valuable  because  of  the  time  put  on  training  them,  the 
work  should  be  done  well. 

The  shape  vo  which  a  fruit  tree  may  be  trained  can 
be  any  one  that  fancy  may  choose  for  a  flat  surface.  The 
simplest  forms,  however,  are  generally  the  best.  As  a 
rule,  also,  plants  confined  to  a  small  space  are  more 
satisfactorv  than  those  covering  a  large  space.  The 
simplest  shape  for  wall  or  trellis  is  the  single  stem,  the 
"cordon''  of  the  French.  Trained  to  a  single  stem  the 
plant  may  be  made  to  grow  upright,  obliquely,  hori- 
zontally with  one  or  two  arms,  or  in  serpentine  fashion. 

Trained  with  two  or  more  stems,  the  branches  may 
form  a  fan,  may  have  several  horizontal  or  oblique  arms. 
or  may  l)c  made  to  take  a  U-  or  double  I '-form.  These 
are  the  simplest  pos.'-ible  shapes. 

The  beginner  is  likely  to  succeed  best  with  the  upright 
cordon.  This  is  a  tree  trained  to  a  single  stem.  1  laving 
mastered  the  simplest  upright,  he  may  then  place  his 
cordon  in  whatsoever  jiosition  fancy  dictates.  The 
oblique,  horizontal  and  serpentine  cordons  are  the  mcsr 
in  vogue.  The  names  express  the  positions  of  the  stems, 
but  a  word  of  direction  is  necessary  as  regards  the  ser- 
pentine, which  is  really,  however,  about  the  easiest  to 
grow.  The  stem  in  the  serpentine  is  bent  hack  and  forth 
in  a  series  of  .S's  one  above  the  other. 

Trained  to  the  U-forni,  the  tree  consists  of  two  upright 
branches  springing  from  the  trunk  in  such  manner  as  to 
form  the  letter  I'.  The  double  V  can  be  made  by  grow- 
ing two  U's  on  the  tree.  That  is.  the  stem  is  divided 
near   the   ground    into  two  branches,   each    of   which    is 


grown  to  form  a   L',  thus  providing  four  parallel  fruit- 
bearing  branches. 

The  fan,  oblique  and  horizontal  forms  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  names.  The  stone  fruits  seem  to  be 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  fan  and  similar  shapes', 
while  the  pome  fruits,  apples  and  pears,  respond  espe- 
cially well  to  the  cordon,  though  often  grown  in  the  more 
complex  forms. 

There  are  many,  many  rules  governing  the  trainmg  of 
wall  and  trellis-trained  trees.  These  come  for  most  part 
from  the  Old  World  and  many  of  them  are  not  applicable 
to  New  World  conditions.  Some  of  them,  however,  must 
be  observed,  h'ortunate  is  the  man  in  this  sort  of  or- 
charding, if  he  can  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a 
gardener  from  the  Old  World  who  can  train  the  grower 
to  train  his'  plants.  The  following  hints,  taken  from 
(  )ld     World     fruit     books,     give     the     beginner     in     the 
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A  Dtvarf  Apple  Tree  Trmiicd  Pyramid  Shape 

pleasant  art  of  miniature  orcharding  a   working  knowl- 
edge: 

1.  Prune  strong  branches  severely;  weak  ones  lightly. 

2.  Depress  strong  branches ;  elevate  weak  ones. 

3.  Suppress  useless  buds  on  strong  ]jarts  early :  on 
weak  parts  delay  supjiression. 

4.  Fasten  strong  p;irts  to  wall  or  trellis  early;  delay 
doing  so  to  weak  parts. 

5.  Permit  as  nuich  f'uit  as  possible  on  strong  jiarts  ; 
remove  all  on  weak  parts. 

6.  Keep  strong  parts  close  to  the  wall :  bring  forward 
weak  parts. 

7.  ne]jrive  strong  parts  of  lisht  bv  covering. 

8.  In  Winter  pruning,  leive  no  more  branches  than 
are  requisite  for  the  development  of  the  tree  and  the 
formation  of  fruit-bearing  branches. 

'>.  Repeatedly  pindi  off  Summer  shoots  that  are  not 
required  for  the  development  of  tree. 

Training  trees  is  one  of  the  tasks  never  finished. 
Lastly,  trees  trained  on  walls  and  trellises  are  worth 
while.  There  ought  to  he  millions  of  them  in  the  back- 
yards of  cities  and  towns  in  this  fruit-hungry  land  of 
ours. —  I".  P.  HicNDUicK  in  .hiirricaii  Fruit  Gr'o'.ccr. 
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The  Treatment  of  Lawns 


THE  importance  of  a  good  lawn  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Constituting,  as  it  freqtiently  does, 
from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  landscape  effect,  its 
condition  may  enhance  or  destroy  the  beauty  of  addi- 
tional plantings  of  shrubs  or  flower-beds.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  the  average  householder,  while  willing  to  spend 
both  money  and  time  on  flowers  and  vegetables,  is  con- 
tent to  let  the  lawn  go  with  an  occasional  mowing,  and 
then  wonders  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  maintain  a  good 
stand  of  grass  in  St.  Louis.  That  it  is  not  as  easy  to 
secure  as  satisfactory  a  lawn  in  this  locality  as  in  cooler, 
moister  climates  goes  without  saying,  but  it  is  likewise 
a  fact  that  given  the  same  proportionate  care  and  atten- 
tion as  other  outdoor  gardens  the  results  will  be  equally 
worth  wliJle.  In  fact,  it  is  not  until  we  are  w^illing  to 
regard  the  lawn  as  truly  a  garden,  just  as  we  would  a 
collection  of  blooming  or  fruiting  plants,  that  any  real 
success  may  be  attained.  Fortunately,  in  proportion  to 
its  area  a  lawn  once  established  does  not  require  as  much 
labor  or  money  as  most  other  kinds  of  gardens.  How- 
ever, one  should  no  more  think  of  attempting  to  have  a 
lawn  without  properly  preparing  the  soil,  attending  to  the 
necessary  fertilizing,  re-seeding,  mowing,  etc.,  than  he 
should  think  of  growing  flowers  and  vegetables  without 
the  necessary  attention. 

Plenty  of  seed  should  be  used  in  starting  a  new  lawn. 
60  pounds  to  the  acre  being  about  the  minimum.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  apply  the  seed  evenly,  this  being  ac- 
complished either  by  hand  seeding  or  by  the  use  of  spe- 
cial seeders  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  The  best 
time  for  seeding  is  generally  either  early  in  the  morning 
or  near  evening  on  a  day  when  there  is  little  or  com- 
paratively no  wind.  August  or  early  September  are  the 
best  months  for  seeding.  At  that  time  the  grass  seed  will 
have  very  little  competition  with  germinating  weed  seed 
and  enough  moi,sture  is  generally  supplied  by  Nature  to 
establish  the  grasses  sufficiently  to  stand  the  Winter, 
provided  a  slight  top  dressing  of  well-decomposed  man- 
ure or  bone  meal  mixed  with  soil  is  applied  in  late 
Autumn.  The  bone  meal  should  be  given  at  the  rate  of 
400  pounds  to  the  acre.  If  it  is  not  possible,  however, 
to  sow  seed  in  the  Autumn  almost  any  month  during  the 
growing  season  w'ill  do,  particularly  the  Spring  months, 
ATarch,  April  and  I\Iay.  Re-seeding  the  bare  spots  on 
the  lawn  may  be  done  at  any  time  during  the  year  when 
the  surface  of  the  soil  can  be  worked  into  a  mellow  con- 
dition with  a  rake.  Seed  should  always  be  kept  on  hand 
for  this  purpose,  and  whenever  a  bare  spot  is  noticed  it 
should  be  seeded  at  once. 

The  lawn  should  be  tamped  or  rolled  after  seeding  to 
bring  the  seeds  into  close  contact  with  the  soil  and  to 
prevent  undue  evaporation  of  moisture.  The  roller 
should  also  be  used  in  early  Spring  to  compact  the  soil 
which  has  been  loosened  by  the  action  of  thawing  and 
freezing  during  the  Winter,  and  also  to  make  the  lawn 
smooth  for  mowing. 

For  quick  results  sod  may  be  used,  and  steep  banks 
and  terraces  should  always  be  sodded  rather  than  seeded, 
as  should  also  the  edges  of  roads  and  walks  along  a 
newly  made  lawn.  It  is  important  that  the  sod  be  cut 
as  thin  as  possible  and  kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds, 
and  that  the  ground  be  properly  prepared  before  it  is 
laid.  Sod  properly  cut  and  laid  grows  very  easily,  pro- 
vided it  is  set  firmly  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the 
use  of  a  roller  or  tamper  and  that  it  is  thoroughly  soaked 
with  water  until  established. 

Grass  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  a  few  inches  high, 
care  being  taken   to  see  that  the  mower  is  verv  sharp 


so  as  not  to  pull  out  any  of  the  young  grasses.  This  cut- 
ting should  be  continued  throughout  the  season,  and  it 
is  particularly  essential  to  have  the  grass  short  during  the 
\\'inter. 

A  good  lawn  will  carry  through  the  season  without 
any  artificial  watering,  but  if  a  greensward  is  desired 
during  the  hot  Summer  watering  becomes  essential. 
When  watering,  the  soil  should  be  saturated  to  a  good 
depth  and  then  not  watered  again  until  thoroughly  dry. 
The  general  custom  of  a  daily  superficial  sprinkling  is 
most  injurious  to  the  lawn. 

Most  annual  weeds  are  eradicated  by  the  mower.  One 
exception  is  the  crab-grass  (Panicum  sanguinale),  which 
is  most  destructive  to  lawns.  It  first  becomes  noticeable 
at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  from 
that  time  on  it  grows  very  rapidly,  spreading  the  more 
it  is  cut  and  throwing  out  stems  which  root  at  every  node. 
Crab-gTass  may  be  held  in  check  by  cutting  the  lawn 
as  little  as  possible  during  the  month  of  July  and  the 
first  part  of  August,  and  when  cutting  to  adjust  the 
mower  to  cut  as  high  as  possible.  The  leaves  of  the  lawn 
grasses  will  then  shade  the  soil  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
stems  of  the  crab-grass  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
soil,  thereby  preventing  them  from  taking  root.  Then, 
about  August  10  to  15,  the  grass  should  be  cut  short, 
the  lawn  raked  with  a  sharp-toothed  iron  rake  to  make 
the  remaining  crab-grass  stand  up,  the  grass  cut  very 
short  again,  and  the  raking  repeated.  After  this  the  lawn 
is  seeded  lightly,  cut  again,  the  clippings  allowed  to  re- 
main to  protect  the  seed,  and  the  lawn  watered  thor- 
oughly. It  will  be  found  that  this  operation  has  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  crab-grass. 

Perennial  weeds,  such  as  the  dandelion  [Taraxactntt 
officinale),  plantain  (Plantago  Rugclii) ,  and  burdock 
{Arctium  Lappa),  may  be  cut  out  with  a  knife,  or  they 
may  be  eradicated  by  spraying  with  a  solution  consisting 
of  two  pounds  of  iron  sulphate  dissolved  in  one  gallon 
of  w^ater.  This  should  be  applied  in  a  very  fine  spray, 
five  or  six  times  during  the  season,  preferably  on  a  bright 
day  to  prevent  it  being  washed  off  by  rain.  It  should 
be  applied  two  or  three  days  after  mowing,  and  the  lawn 
should  not  be  mown  until  two  or  three  days  after  spray- 
ing is  finished.  This  solution  w'ill  discolor  clothes  and 
stone  walks. 

All  lawns  should  have  a  top  dressing  of  well-decom- 
posed stable  manure  at  least  once  every  three  or  four 
years,  and  other  fertilizers  should  be  used  whenever  the 
lawn  needs  enriching.  Sheep  manure  and  wood  ashes  are 
excellent  for  the  dressing  of  lawns.  They  may  be  used, 
mixed  in  equal  parts,  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  to  the 
acre.  In  the  Spring,  before  growth  commences,  is  the 
best  time  for  application.  Bone  meal  is  a  slow-working 
but  very  good  lawn  fertilizer  and  is  applied  in  Fall  or 
Winter  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  to  the  acre.  Air-slaked 
lime  or  limestone  dust  will  neutralize  acidity  in  soils  and 
make  them  more  suitable  for  the  growth  of  Kentucky 
blue-grass.  Lime  should  be  used  as  a  Winter  dressing 
at  the  rate  of  35  or  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  a  very  quick-working  fertilizer  which  makes  the 
grass  grow-  very  fast  and  greatly  intensifies  its  color. 
This  should  be  applied  in  early  Spring,  just  as  growth 
commences,  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  To 
prevent  the  chemicals  from  absorbing  the  moisture  of 
the  soil  or  from  the  plant  tissues  the  application  should 
be  made  jusr  before  a  rain  or  after  watering.  Com- 
mercial fertilizers  should  not  be  applied  at  the  time  of 
seeding,  as  they  may  destroy  the  seed. — Missouri  Bo- 
tanical Garden  Bulletin. 
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Ornamental  Flowering  Trees 


ARBORUM  AMATOR 


It  is  a  common  practice  both  on  estates  of  consider- 
able acreage  and  on  home  grounds  of  limited  area  to 
select  for  planting  the  several  kinds  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  shade  trees,  often  to  the  almost  entire  ex- 
clusion of  those  trees  which  belong  to  the  ornamental 
flowering  class.  It  is  now  recognized  by  many  land- 
scape gardeners  that  ornamental  flowering  trees 
should  be  in  the  majority  on  grounds  of  small  area, 
and  on  large  estates  should  be  planted  very  freely  in 
combination  with  the  large  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees. 

The  distinctly  ornamental  flowering  trees  embrace 
a  wide  range  of  size,  form,  and  color  of  flower.  Their 
period  of  bloom  too  extends  from  earliest  Spring  till 
late  Summer. 

For  practical  consideration  these  trees  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  small  trees  which  attain  to  a 
height  of  from  about  fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  medium, 
from  about  thirty-five  to  fifty,  and  large,  from  about 
sixty  to  one  hundred  or  more. 

In  this  issue  and  in  our  next  also  we  will  speak  of 
the  small  ornamental  flowering  trees,  and  in  subse- 
quent issues  of  flowering  trees  of  medium  size,  and 
in  still  later  issues  of  those  of  large  size. 

The  smaller  flowering  trees  are  suitable  for  plant- 
ing on  grounds  of  quite  limited  area,  either  as  indi- 
vidual specimens  on  lawns,  or  amid  low  growing 
shrubs,  or  along  the  boundary  line.  These  make  up 
with  their  wealth  of  pretty  blooms  what  they  may 
lack  in  shade  giving  quality. 

Flozvering  Dogwood.  The  flowering  dogwood  {Cor- 
ntts  Horida)  is  one  of  our  hardiest  and  most  beautiful 
native  trees ;  it  has  spreading  branches  and  usually 
grows  to  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet,  but  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  30  to  40  feet.  This  species  produces  in 
May,  before  it  puts  on  its  foliage,  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion its  sessile  clusters  of  small,  greenish-yellow 
flowers,  surroimded  with  a  very  showy  white  or  pink 
involucre  composed  of  four  large  bracts.  This  in- 
volucre is  the  conspicuously  beautiful  feature  of  this 
species  and  is  commonly  considered  the  flower  itself. 
The  flowers  are  followed  by  bunches  of  red  berries  in 
Autumn.  The  color  of  the  foliage  in  Autumn  is  char- 
acterized by  extremely  beautiful  and  delicate  hues. 
There  is  no  better  all-season  medium  sized  ornamen- 
tal flowering  tree  than  the  dogwood.  This  tree  may 
be  planted  anywhere,  in  the  sunshine,  or  in  shady 
places  ;  it  harmonizes  with  everything,  and  fits  in  well 
everywhere,  among  the  shrubbery,  amid  the  pines  and 
cedars,  in  the  foreground  of  the  large  shade  trees, 
in  the  hedge  rows,  and  on  the  lawn.  There  is  a  red 
variety,  rubra,  which  is  exceedingly  desirable  and 
should  be  planted  as  freely  as  the  white  species,  florida. 
Resides  these  two,  there  is  a  third  species  of  more 
recent  introduction  known  as  Japanese  Dogwood 
(Cornus  Koiisa).  a  beautiful  small  tree,  the  bracts  of 
whose  involucre  are  more  pointed  than  those  of  florida. 
This  species  flowers  when  in  full  leaf  and  remains  in 
bloom  a  long  time  in  May  and  June.  Furthermore  in 
.Autumn  this  species  is  well  covered  with  globular 
Strawberry-like  edible  fruit. 

Varnish  Tree.  The  Varnish  Tree  {Koelrcuteria 
paniculata)  is  a  native  of  Japan.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
trees  which  flowers  in  the  Summer,  blooming  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  carlv   Tunc  ^nd  in  New  England  in 


early  July  and  producing  panicles  a  fool  long  of  beauti- 
ful yellow  flowers  which  are  succeeded  by  large  blad- 
der-like seed  pods  at  first  light  brown  but  changing 
later  to  olive  brown.  In  Autumn  its  glossy,  pinnately 
divided  foliage  assumes  beautiful  shades  of  color.  This 
tree  is  hardy  as  far  North  as  Massachusetts,  and  may 
be  planted  safely  in  the  West  where  other  trees  would 
succumb  to  drought  and  hot  winds.  It  makes  a  very 
irregular  growth,  hardly  ever  having  a  straight 
body,  but  this  very  habit  of  growth  makes  the 
Koelrcuteria  desirable  as  it  relieves  the  monotony  of  a 
collection  of  trees  all  with  straight  trunks.  Its  form 
is  rounded  rather  than  tall  which  displays  its  flowers 
more  advantageously.  This  tree  transplants  easily. 
It  attains  a  height  of  15  to  30  feet. 

Styrax.  There  are  five  species  of  the  Styra.v,  two 
of  which  grow  in  tree  form  reaching  sometimes  a 
height  of  30  feet.  They  are  natives  of  Japan  and 
China.  The  two  tree  species  are  Obasia  and  Japonica. 
Their  foliage  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  Dog- 
wood. The  fragrant  white  flowers  of  Obassia  are 
produced  in  May  in  racemes  about  6  in.  long,  and 
those  of  Japonica  in  June  and  July.  These  two  Sty- 
raxes,  when  kept  in  strictly  tree  form  are  suitable  for 
planting  as  single  specimens  or  in  the  foreground  of 
larger  trees.  They  are  hardy  as  far  North  as  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Silver  Bell.  The  Silver  Bell  also  called  Snowdrop 
tree  (Halcsia  tctraptcra),  a  pretty  little  tree  native 
from  Virginia  Southward,  but  quite  hardy  as  far 
North  as  Philadelphia  and  even  as  far  as  New  York 
City,  has  a  somewhat  rounded  head,  but  a  rather  ir- 
regular habit  of  growth.  In  May  its  flowers,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  snowdrop,  hang  gracefully  from  its 
spreading  branches,  amid  its  dark  foliage.  This  tree 
flowers  when  quite  small.  Its  proper  place  is  on  the 
lawn,  or  among  shrubbery,  or  in  the  extreme  fore- 
ground of  larger  trees.  It  sometimes  reaches  a  height 
of  30  feet.  The  Silver  Bell  can  also  be  grown  in  shrub 
form,  in  fact  it  has  a  decided  tendency  to  grow  that 
way,  but  can  by  proper  pruning  when  young  be  grown 
with  a  single  bole  and  in  tree  shape.  Pruning  should 
be  done  directly  after  the  flowering  period.  There  is 
another  species,  namely,  diptcra,  a  native  from  the 
Carolinas  and  Southward,  but  nearly  as  hardy  as 
tctraptcra.  There  are  .Silver  Bell  trees  50  years  old 
growing  in  Pennsylvania  and  as  far  North  as  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  and  Darien,  Conn. 

Wistaria  Tree.  The  Wistaria  Tree  {Pterostyra.v 
corymbosa).  closely  related  to  the  Styrax,  is  a  native 
of  Japan.  It  is  barely  hardy  as  far  North  as  Massa- 
chusetts even  in  well  sheltered  positions.  In  June  its 
graceful  dropping  panicles  of  fragrant,  white  flowers 
appear  in  great  profusion  and  are  similar  in  general 
appearance  to  those  of  the  Dcutcia.  This  tree  has  a 
spreading  habit  of  growth  and  a  rounded  outline  and 
attains  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet,  but  begins  to  flower 
when  very  small,  and  it  is,  when  in  flower,  surpass- 
ingly beautiful. 

(1  olden  Chain  Tree.  The  Golden  Chain  Tree  (Cytisus 
laburnum  or  Laburnum  vnlgare)  is  a  native  of  Southern 
luiropc.  In  early  .'^uiumer,  when  its  drooping  racemes 
of  yellow  Wistaria-like  flowers  appear  amid  its  shining 
green,  pinnately  divided  leaves,  this  tree  is  indeed  a 
beautiful   sight.     There  are  several  other  varieties  and 
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species,  namely,  Adauii  with  purjjlish  flowers,  Sclul^acn- 
sis  a  white  flowering  dwarf  variety  quite  suitable  for 
rockeries,  also  I'ossii  which  is  a  very  free  bloomer,  and 
IVatcrcri,  whose  blooms  are  a  mucli  deeper  yellow  than 
the  others. 

Keats  mentions  the  Labiirniiin  I'ulgarc  in  one  of  his 
poems  descriptive  of  a  country  scene : 

'"A  bush  of  Mayflowers  with  the  bees  about  them — 
Ah,  sure  no  tasteful  nook  could  be  without  them. 
And  let  a  lush  laburnum  oversweep  them. 
And   let   lone   grasses   grow    around   the    roots   to   keep 
them." 

The  hot,  dry  air  of  this  country  is  not  as  favorable 
to  the  Lahurnitm  as  that  of  Europe,  therefore  it 
should  be  planted  in  a  situation  where  grotmd  is  damp 
and  will  supply  moisture  and  coolness  to  the  roots. 
The  Laburnum  will  be  further  benefited  by  the  shade 
cast  by  a  building  or  a  tree,  but  should  not  be  planted 
where  it  will  be  directly  beneath  trees  or  close  to  the 
side  of  a  building. 

Hawthorn.  The  Hawthorn  of  English  literature. 
(CratccgHs  o.vycmitlm )  is  a  small  tree,  growing  to 
the  height  of  about  15  feet.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  Its  branches  bear 
stout  spines,  but  its  foliage  is  pretty.  Its  single  white, 
or  in  the  variety  alba  finre  plcuo.  double  white,  or 
m  rosea  flare  plena,  double  pink  flowers,  appear  in 
May.  and  are  followed  by  red  fruits.  The  Hawthorns 
are  hardy  and  in  the  Autumn  their  leaves  put  on  a 
brilliant  coloring  which  adds  to  their  attractiveness. 
There  are  besides  axycantha  a  large  number  of  other 
species  of  Cratcegus,  the  fruits  of  some  being  edible 
in  the  form  of  preserves  or  jellies.  Hawthorns  will 
thrive  in  exposed  situations  and  are  not  suitable  for 
planting  in  shaded  locations. 

The  poet,  Scott,  speaks  of  the  Hawthorn  growing 
with  the  hazel,  and  eglantine  : 

"Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air. 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there." 

This  story  of  the  ornamental  flowering  trees  will 
be  continued  next  month. 


IpSK-W^WBI^^ 


■M-i  lAUk.,^! 


FRIENDS 


/  wonder  how  my  garden  friends 

Are  grozunng  far  azvay. 
I  zt'onder  if  they  miss  me  too 

And  look  for  me  each  day. 
Does  anyone  z^'itli  tender  care 

Lift  up  the  larkspur's  head 
When  ruthless  z^'inds  bend  lozv  each  stem. 

Or  is  it  brazi'n  and  dead? 
Do  golden  poppies  glozc  z^'ilh  cheer 

When  Zi'akcd  by  morning  sun, 
And  softly  close  their  cups  and  sleep 

IVhen  each  bright  day  is  done? 
The  pansics  zi'ith  their  saucy  zvays. 

Have  thc\  their  secret  freed 
Of  longings  I  c.vchanged  zvith  them 

For  hcarteasc  in  my  need' 
.■Ind  szeeet  alyssuju,  dainty  child, 

My  garden  baby.  you. 
Have  ruthless  feet  been  careless, 

And  made  your  days  but  fczv? 
I  Zi'ish  that  JVinter's  breath  z^'ould  stay 

Azvax  from  you  alzcay. 
That  I  might  zcander  back  again 

And  z^isit  you  some  day. 
But  Mother  Earth  is  calling  you 

And  zve  must  stay  apart. 
Leave  me  your  gentleness  and  peace 

To  grozi.'  on  in  my  heart. 

— Edna  Eastzvood. 


A  portion  of  the  Rod;  Garden  on 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Emory's  Estate,  Marie- 
nwiit,  Neivport,  R.  I. 

Oh!  tliat  I  eoiild  have  sent  you  this 
pielnre  in  its  richness  of  a  coal  of 
many  colors,  the  sun  sending  its  rich 
rays  to  add  to  the  e.x-isting  beauty!  I 
I'enturc  to  say  no  artist  could  repro- 
duce such  a  picture  with  the  various 
plants  and  shrubs  in  such  a  b'ending 
of  colors.  Note  how  splendidly  they 
are  grouped.  What  a  perfect  back- 
ground! These  huge  rocks,  weighing 
many  tons,  were  hauled  there  by  the 
superintendent,  .4.  Dorzvard,  well 
l.-noicn  in  liis  profession,  who  per- 
uuialtv  designed  tliis  beautiful  piece 
-'■  ziuirk.—.4.  .M.  Horn. 
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In  devising  a  planting  scheme  some  considerable 
thought  should  be  given  to  it,  and  from  several  points 
of  view  the  smaller  the  place  the  greater  the  amount 
of  thought  which  is  required,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  selection  of  species.  The  common  fault  which 
one  sees  is  the  planting  of  too  many  species  and  over- 
crowding. 

At  this  time  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  ornamental  planting  as  a  whole,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  over-crowded  shrubberies  are  the  weak 
spot  in  many  gardens,  it  appears  worth  while  to  set 
forth  a  few  of  the  easiest  grown  things  among  shrubs 
with  a  view  of  assisting  those  desirous  of  making  a 
selection  among  those  enumerated  in  the  extensive, 
and  (to  some)  confusing  lists  found  in  nursery 
catalogs. 

Out  of  hundreds  of  shrubs  we  will  select  a  dozen 
which  may  be  classed  as  indispensable,  and  which  are 
easily  grown  and  hardy  in   the  northeast. 

As  being  the  earliest  to  bloom  Forsythia  must  be 
mentioned  first.  Of  this  there  are  several  well  known 
species  but  the  best  for  all-round  purposes  is  fortnnei. 

Following  this  is  the  beautiful  and  deservedly 
popular  Lilac,  which  most  people  would  plant  if  they 
had  room  for  only  one.  There  are  many  species  and 
varieties,  but  care  must  be  taken  never  to  plant  grafted 
plants  as  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  other  than  own- 
rooted  ones  being  used.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
graft  upon  privet  or  other  common  stocks,  the  suckers 
from  which  are  worse  than  useless.  The  old  European 
vub^aris  is  the  most  sweet  scented,  of  which  there  are 
both  white  and  purple  flowering  kinds.  Of  late  years 
the  Lemoine  hybrids  have  been  more  used  as  they 
have  larger  flowers  and  spikes,  but  many  of  them  are 
scentless.  Among  the  best  of  the  hybrids  are  Marie 
Legraye  (white)  and  Gigantea  (bluish). 

There  are  many  Spirsas  suitable  for  the  home  gar- 
den, but  the  best  is  perhaps  5".  Thiinbcrgii,  which  grows 
up  to  five  feet  tall  and  flowers  in  April  and  May ;  it  has 
additional  value  on  account  of  its  foliage  turning  in  the 
Autumn  to  a  brilliant  orange  and  scarlet.  Another 
good  one  is  S.  van  Honttci,  considered  by  some  to  be 
preferable  to  the  former.  It  grows  somewhat  taller  and 
flowers  a  little  later.  The  smallest  garden  has  room  for 
the  pretty  little  Bumalda,  variety  Anthony  Waterer.  It 
only  grows  about  two  feet  high,  and  two  crops  of  its 
bright  crimson  flowers  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  off 
the  first  spikes  as  soon  as  they  are  over.  For  the  best 
results  it  should  be  cut  nearly  to  the  ground  each  year. 
Its  young  foliage  is  prettily  marked  with  white  and 
crimson. 

There  are  few  shrubs  more  satisfactory  in  various 
directions  than  the  Japanese  Rarberr>'  (Bcrbcris  Thun- 
bergii).  It  is  cast  iron  in  its  hardiness,  and  for  a  hedge 
which  is  not  required  taller  than  four  feet  it  is'  the  best 
plant.  Its  bright  green  foliage  ajijiears  in  the  Spring 
before  anything  else ;  this  is  followed  by  yellow  flowers. 
In  the  Fall  the  foliage  changes  to  a  pleasing  shade  of 
red,  and  its  scarlet  berries  remain  on  until  after  the  new 
Spring  growth.  As  with  other  shrubs,  it  is  spoiled  by 
shearing;  any  reduction  in  size  required  may  be  done  by 
cutting  out  the  older  growth  close  to  the  ground. 

Room  should  always  be  found  for  at  least  one  plant 
of  Hydrangea  arborescens.     Its  white  flowers  are  borne 


with  profusion  after  ]\lid-Summer,  and  they  last  well 
when  cut.  It  reaches  the  height  of  about  three  feet  and 
is  another  shrub  which  should  be  cut  nearly  to  the  ground 
each  \-ear  for  tlie  best  results. 

Bush  Honeysuckles  are  easy  to  grow,  but  require  a 
good  deal  of  room,  as  they  may  ultimately  reach  a 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  and  of  even  greater  spread. 
The  species  known  as  Lonicera  Morrozui  is  the  best, 
which  bears  a  profusion  of  rather  small  light  pink 
flowers,  followed  by  bright  red  fruit. 

A  spreading  shrub  of  medium  height  is  Dicrvilla, 
otherwise  known  as  Wcigclia.  This  bears  an  abundance 
of  flowers  during  early  Summer.  There  are  several 
species  and  varieties  worth  planting  having  flowers  rang- 
ing from  white  to  very  dark  red,  among  which  can  be 
recommended  Le  Printemps  as  an  early  pink,  and  Eva 
Ratlikc  as  a  late  red. 

Among  the  several  good  kinds  of  Dcntzia  the  best  for 
a  small  garden  is  undoubtedly  Lcmoinci,  which  grows 
into  a  close,  rounded  form  and  in  May  is  absolutely 
covered  with  a  mass  of  pure  white  flowers.  Crenata  and 
its  varieties  are  good  where  shrubs  six  feet  tall  are 
required,  of  these  Pride  of  Rochester  is  a  good  one, 
having  large  double  flowers  tinged  with  pink. 

Undoubtedly  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  find  an 
old-fashioned  garden  without  a  Syringa  or  Mock  Orange 
(PhiladclpJius).  and  there  are  few  who  would  desire  its 
absence,  not  only  on  account  of  memories  of  the  past, 
but  also  by  reason  of  its  fragrant  white  flowers  and  its 
alwys  clean  foliage.  Its  ultimate  height  causes  it  to 
look  best  at  the  back  of  dwarfer  plants,  and  also  because 
it  has  a  tendency  to  grow  bare  of  foliage  at  the  bottom. 
This  may  be,  however,  to  a  great  extent  guarded  against 
by  aimually  cutting  out  the  oldest  wood  close  to  the 
ground.  The  tallest  and  most  deliciously  fragrant  is 
P.  coronarius,  but  the  Mont  Blanc  variety  of  Lcmoinei 
has  larger  flowers,  which  are  borne  more  freely,  but  they 
are  not  quite  so  strongly  scented. 

While  roses,  in  the  forms  of  hybrid  teas,  remontants 
and  such  like,  have  to  be  specially  cared  for  in  a  border 
or  garden  by  themselves,  there  are  some  that  may  be 
classed  as  shrubs,  and  in  fact  are  only  fitted  for  a  shrub- 
bery border.  For  this  purpose  Rugosa  is  the  best,  and 
it  has  now  varieties  with  flowers  varj'ing  in  color  from 
white,  through  pink,  to  red.  Its  foliage  always  keeps 
in  good  condition  and  its  large  crimson  fruit  adds  to  its 
pleasing  features.  When  it  is  required  to  cover  a  fence 
or  unsightly  shed  the  native  Prairie  Rose,  Rosa  setigera, 
is  very  suitable,  as  it  is  a  rampant  grower  and  its  pink 
arid  white  flowers  are  produced  in  July  when  most  of  the 
climbing  roses  are  over. 

Our  next  selection  is  Viburnum,  a  genus  which  is  per- 
haps best  known  by  the  Snowballs  and  the  old  Guelder 
Rose,  in  some  of  which  the  foliage  is  not  very  satis- 
factory, and  in  any  case  the  single-flowered  kinds  are 
preferable  because  they  also  produce  ornamental  fruit. 
The  native  Viburnum  opulus  Americana  grows  eight 
feet  tall,  and  its  berries  remain  all  Winter;  its  brilliant 
.\utuinn  foliage  gives  it  another  valuable  feature.  The 
best  native  .species  is  V.  cassinoides,  which  is  also  the 
best  suited  for  small  gardens.  It  is  very  hardy,  as  it  is 
found  near  the  Arctic  Circle.  Its  fruit  ultimately  be- 
comes bluish-black,  and  is  very-  handsome :  a  singular 
and  really  good  feature  connected  with  its  fruiting  stage 
is  that  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  all  at  once,  so  that  green. 
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rose  and  bluish  colored  berries  are  to  be  seen  on  a 
cluster  at  the  same  time.  It  flowers  in  late  June.  A 
smaller  species,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
genus  is  V.  carlcsii,  a  Japanese  kind,  with  pinkish, 
fragrant  flowery  which  are  produced  early.  While  this 
is  hardy,  it  is  somewhat  less  so  than  the  preceding. 

For  the  last  a  late  blooming  kind  seems  desirable,  for 
which  purpose  Lespedcca  Sicboldii  is  suitable,  as  its  long 
racemes'  of  rose-purple  flowers  are  effective  in  September 
and  early  October.  It  should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground 
each  year  and  its  .crown  mulched  with  old  stable 
manure. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  preceding,  Abelia  grandiflora 
is  in  some  ways  preferable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
its  beautiful,  light  pink,  heath-like  flowers  are  produced 
continuously  from  June  until  killing  frosts.  Its  habit  of 
growing  on  late  in  the  season  prevents  the  tips  of  its 
shoots  having  time   to   ripen,   and  these   are   sometimes 


killed  back  under  severe  conditions,  but  even  when  this 
occurs,  a  few  moments'  pruning  will  put  things  right, 
and  this  killing  back  does  not  affect  subsequent  flower- 
ing. Anyhow,  a  sheltered  position  should,  if  possible, 
be  found  for  it,  together  with  Winter  protection  in  the 
north.  I  have  known  it  pass  safely  through  a  tem- 
perature of  twenty  below  zero. 

While  there  are  numerous  kinds  of  shrubs  equal  in 
value  to  those  selected,  the  ones'  mentioned  are  easily 
grown  and  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  all 
ordinary  soils,  but  naturally  the  better  the  treatment 
given  them  the  better  the  results.  At  this  time  we  have 
alluded  only  to  shrubs  because,  as  above  stated,  the 
shrubbery  is  too  often  the  weakest  point  in  a  garden, 
and  if  one-tenth  of  the  trouble  wasted  upon  tender  "bed- 
ding out"  and  other  fleeting  expensive  plants,  is  spent 
on  flowering  shrubs  our  gardens  will  be  all  the  better 
for  it. 


Our  Friend  the  Soil 


IT  is  probably  a  universal  condition,  but  most  people  are 
more  interested  in  what  comes  from  the  soil  than  in 
the  soil  itself. 

Even  we  florists  and  nurserymen,  whose  every  work 
connects  us  up  close  to  the  soil  are  so  intent  on  what 
we  consider  our  products  that  we  give  little  thought 
to  this  common  but  all  important  fundaiuental. 

The  old  saying  "Common  as  dirt,"  is  quite  true,  but 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  "dirt"  or  soil  is  one  of  the 
three  most  essential  things  on  which  the  human  race  is 
dependent. 

Sunlight,  Moisture  and  Soil  are  a  trinity  without 
which  there  would  be  no  trees,  no  flowers,  no  food,  no 
life.  The  time  of  the  year  is  almost  here  when  all  the 
"sons  of  the  soil"  will  take  part  in  its  tillage.  The  farm- 
er, the  nurseryman,  the  fruit  grower  and  the  florist,  each 
has  his  own  particular  sphere  of  labor  in  joining  hands 
with  Nature  to  bring  forth  products  of  perfection. 

It  is  quite  an  easy  error  to  claim  for  him  who  has 
tilled  the  ground  and  sown  the  seed,  the  honor  and 
authorship  of  the  crop.  We  do  not  sufficiently  realize, 
or  else  we  forget  how  much  is  due  to  Nature's  laborers, 
who  are  unceasingly  at  work  for  us. 

Our  farms  and  "gardens,  if  left  to  our  own  efforts 
alone,  would  present  a  sorry  condition,  but  with  the 
great  work  done  by  sun,  rain,  dew,  frost,  snow,  wind, 
bees,  etc.,  we  are  able  to  produce  wonderful  results 
from  our  friend  the  soil.  The  part  we  have  to  play  in 
company  with  these  several  agencies  mainly  consists 
in  cultivation,  fertilization  and  planting.  We  some- 
times hear  people  speak  of  a  rundown  farm.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  the  lack  of  eft'ort  to  cultivate  and 
to  plant  the  right  things  that  is  mainly  the  fault.  _ 

Soils  that  are  deeply  dug  and  frequently  cultivated 
are  invariably  highly  productive.  What  a  variety  of 
soils  there  are  in  color,  texture  and  fertility !  The 
color  of  a  soil  is  not  always  indicative  of  its  fertility. 

It  may  be  red.  brown,  black  or  gray,  and  be  equally 
poor  or'fertile.  The  most  fertile  soil  is  one  that  con- 
tains the  highest  percentage  of  available  plant  food, 
i.  e.  food  that  is  soluble  in  water  and  that  can  be  as- 
similated by  the  plant. 

Texture,  another  visible  difference  in  soil  is  known 
chiefly  by  the  actual  handling  or  walking  on  it.  A 
.soil  with  a  large  percentage  of  clay  will  tenaciously 
cling  to  one,  while  a  sandy  soil  is  readily  released. 
Native    growths   tell    us   unniistakably,    something   of 


the  kind  of  soil  in  which  they  grow.  Wet,  marshy  or 
ill  drained  land  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  sedges, 
rushes,  etc.  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias  and  other  eri- 
caceous  plants  will  invariably  be  found  in  acidulous 
soils  or  where  there  is  humus  in  quantity.  Beech  and 
Pine  on  poor  and  limestone  soils.  Oak  trees  indicate 
a  good  tenacious  clay  soil. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  going  through  parts  of  the  country 
by  train  one  is  able  to  form  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the 
kind  of  soil  by  the  character  of  the  native  growth. 

All  soils  can  be  roughly  classified  into  four,  viz : 

1.  Sand  loam:  10  to  40  per  cent  of  clay. 

2.  Loamy  soil :  40  to  70  per  cent  of  clay. 

3.  Clay  loam :  70  to  85  per  cent  of  clay. 

4.  Strong  clay :  85  to  95  per  cent  of  claj'. 

Nunii)er  two  is  the  best  soil  for  all  general  purposes, 
containing  a  better  proportion  of  clay,  sand  and  humus. 

Everything  grown  can  be  traced  back  to  two 
primary  sources — soil  and  atmosphere. 

We  have  not  the  power  to  change  or  aft'ect  the  latter 
to  any  great  extent  or  for  any  length  of  time,  but  we 
have  the  power  to  change  the  soil  by  adding  to  it  those 
constituents  of  which  it  may  be  lacking. 

If  a  soil  is  too  acidulous,  administer  lime,  which  re- 
acts on  the  acids,  and  greatly  aids  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter,  promoting  the  formation  of  nitrates 
which  are  available  plant  food. 

If  lacking  in  nitrogen,  add  humus,  either  by  green 
manuring,  farmyard  manure,  or  some  other  artificial 
fertilizer,  which  is  rich  in  nitrogen. 

Some  soils  are  deficient  in  potash  and  phosphates. 
This  may  be  made  by  applying  bonemeal  and  wood 
ashes  in  Spring.  Clay  may  be  given  to  sandy  soils, 
and  sand  to  clay  soils,  while  humus  in  its  varied  forms 
is  used  to  suit  different  conditions  of  soil. 

Not  least  of  all  is  the  great  power  we  can  exert  in 
changing  the  physical  condition  and  increasing  its 
fertility  by  cultivation. 

We  are  living  in  days  when  implements  of  power 
hitherto  unthought  of  are  in  force,  what  with  tractor- 
plows  and  cultivators,  dynamite  to  disintegrate  im- 
pervious and  hard  stratas.  artificial  irrigation,  etc.,  we 
are  able  to  bring  the  most  stubborn  and  unfertile  soil 
into  a  condition  that  will  enable  it  to  bring  forth  fruit 
in  abundant  measure,  and  so  reward  those  who  dili- 
gently and  actively  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  soil. 
— EnwrN  M.\THEWS  in  The  Florists'  E.vchange. 
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The  Bees  in  Spring 

HENRY  W.  SANDERS 


C: 
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lONDITIONS  of  eli- 
minate, etc.,  in  different 
'  regions  of  the  United 
States  differ  so  widely  that 
in  writing  about  the  Bees  in 
Spring  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  by  saying  that  what  is 
here  written  applies  to  the 
Northern  States,  these  being 
the  ones  which  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  bees, 
although  perhaps  the  more 
favored  regions,  such  as 
California,  or  the  irrigated 
parts  of  Colorado  and  other 
Western  States,  may  boast 
the  greatest  number  of  spe- 
cialist beekeepers,  and  in 
consequence,  the  greatest 
and  most  spectacular  honey  crops.  \\"e  are,  how- 
ever, catering  here  to  the  amateur  beekeeper  or  the 
gardener  who  keeps  bees  as  a  sideline,  and  therefore  will 
deal  with  the  problems  of  Spring  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Middle  and  Northern  States. 

In  these  regions,  then,  the  bees  have  passed  the  ^^'inte^ 
in  a  state  of  somnolence — not  actually  hibernating  like 
so  many  other  insects,  but  clustered  closely  together  with- 
in the  hive,  and  by  consuming  honey  keeping  the  heat 
of  the  interior  of  the  cluster  up  to  a  point  comparing 
with  the  "blood-heat"  of  the  higher  animals.  They  will 
have  been  protected  by  the  beekeeper  by  packing,  or  in 
the  far  north  by  placing  them  in  a  frost-proof  cellar. 
When  the  snows  of  the  Winter  have  disappeared  and  the 
genial  sunshine  of  April  announces  to  man  and  beast 
and  bee  that  Summer  is  at  hand,  they  will  be  carried  out 
and  placed  on  their  Summer  stands. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  bees  begin  the  most  critical 
])eriod  of  the  year,  for  they  must  breed  fast  enough  in 
the  next  few  weeks  to  replace  the  hundreds  that  have 
died  during  the  Winter,  and  in  addition  to  provide  the 
forces  necessary  to  constitute  a  swarm.  In  fact,  a  colony 
that  has  twenty  thousand  bees  on  April  first,  will  some- 
times have  fifty  thousand  on  June  first.  Each  bee  takes 
three  weeks  to  hatch,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  any 
interruption  of  brood-raising  has  a  serious  effect  on  the 
well-being  of  the  hive. 

As  the  queen  is  the  layer  of  all  the  eggs  in  the  colony, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  she  should  be  young, 
vigorous  and  of  good  breeding.  This  is  a  matter  that 
should  have  been  attended  to  last  August,  a  time  of 
year  when  all  inferior  queens  should  be  replaced.  In 
Spring  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  send  to  a  southern 
breeder  for  a  few  spare  queens  to  arrive  in  May  and 
then  to  replace  any  defective  ones.  Poor  ([uccns  are 
evidenced  when  the  bees  of  the  hive  are  few  in  numbers, 
or  of  mixed  color  (indicating  a  "hybrid''  queen"),  or 
vicious,  a  quality  that  ought  not  to  be  endured.  If  a 
colony  comes  out  of  the  Winter  quarters  without  any 
queen  it  is  not  much  good  ti-ying  to  re-queen  it.  The 
better  plan  is  to  unite  it  with  a  queenright  colony.  If 
one  wishes  to  experiment,  then  give  them  a  little  brood 
to  keep  them  from  getting  "laying-workers,"  and  send 
away  for  a  queen.  It  is  sometimes  succes.sful,  but  so 
often  the  reverse  that  uniting  is  better.  There  is  gen- 
erally a  weak  colony  with  a  laying  queen  that  will  be 
strengthened  with  the  bees  so  added.    Uniting  is  done  by 


placing  the  two  hive-bodies  in  contact  with  a  single  thick- 
ness of  newspajier  between. 

Weak  colonies  are  often  a  problem,  especially  if  the 
wintering  has  been  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 
The  usual  advice  is  to  join  them  one  to  another,  and 
while  this  solves  the  matter,  it  involves  a  waste  of  queens, 
as  in  the  united  colony  there  will  be  only  one  survivor 
of  the  two  queens  placed  together.  The  better  plan  is 
to  keep  the  colonies  separate  and  then  build  the  stronger 
ones  up  by  taking  brood  from  the  weaker.  The  natural 
impulse  is  the  other  way — to  take  from  the  stronger  for 
the  weaker  ones.  In  practice,  however,  this  results  in 
having  all  colonies  weak  when  the  honey  begins  to  come 
in.  By  building  up  a  few  powerful  colonies  a  crop  of 
honey  can  be  gathered  and  they  do  so  much  better  that 
before  the  season  is  over  they  will  repay  with  interest 
the  brood  they  received  from  their  weaker  brethren. 

Protection  from  the  cold  winds  of  Spring  is  desirable, 
and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  wrapping  the  hives  in 
tar  paper.  The  cover  is  removed,  but  not  the  "Quilt" 
beneath,  and  the  paper  is  then  wrapped  over  and  around 
the  hive  and  secured  with  a  piece  of  lath  and  a  nail.  The 
entrances  are  also  made  very  small,  both  to  conserve 
heat  and  to  prevent  robbing.  A  windbreak  of  trees, 
shrubbery  or  a  board  fence  should  be  upon  the  north 
and  west  sides  of  the  yard. 

An  abundance  of  food  is  very  necessary  for  the  brood- 
rearing  of  Spring.  On  a  warm  day  when  the  bees  are 
flying,  the  first  work  of  the  season  consists  in  going 
through  the  hives  and  seeing  that  each  one  has  plenty 
of  food.  Those  that  are  short  can  usually  be  supplied 
by  sparing  a  comb  from  those  that  have  plenty,  or  if 
there  is  none  available  they  can  be  fed  syrup  made  of 
equal  parts  of  granulated  sugar  and  water.  Any  of  the 
feeders  on  the  market  are  good,  or  a  home-made  one 
that  does  very  well  is  made  by  punching  a  few  holes  in 
the  cover  of  a  tight  can,  filling  it,  and  inverting  it  over 
the  bees  within  an  empty  super.  In  any  feeding  opera- 
tions care  should  be  exercised  not  to  expose  any  syrup 
or  honey  where  the  bees  can  get  at  it,  or  robbing  may 
be  started. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spring  examination  is  made  it 
is  well  to  make  sure  that  each  hive  has  a  queen,  and  is 
strong  enough  to  get  through  to  the  honey-flow.  Then 
if  all  is  well,  wrap  them  up  in  paper  as  described  above 
and  let  them  alone  till  settled  warm  weather  comes. 

Bees  need  an  abundance  of  water  in  Spring  for  their 
brood  rearing  operations.  If  there  is  a  natural  stream 
or  creek  near  by.  they  will  visit  this,  but  unless  one  is 
quite  close  it  pays  to  provide  water  right  in  the  bee- 
yard.  A  crock,  tub  or  barrel,  with  pieces  of  wood  float- 
ing to  prevent  the  bees  from  drowning,  will  serve,  and 
some  salt  is  usually  placed  in  the  water  to  sweeten  it. 
In  the  iic.vt  numher  onr  subject  zuill  treat  on  the 
Swaniiiiiii    Tune. 


LEARNING 

Learning  taketh  away  the  wiltlness  and  barbarism  and 
fiercenes  of  men's  minds,  though  a  little  superficial  learn- 
ing doth  rather  work  a  contrary  effect.  It  taketh  away 
ali  levity,  temerity,  and  insolency  by  copious  suggestions 
of  all  doubts  and  difficulties  and  acquainting  the  mind  to 
balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  turn  back  the  first 
offers  and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to  accept  nothing  but 
the  examined  and  tried. — Bacon. 
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Mam  Eiilniiut   to  Mcllody  I'anii.  Sliozviitg  Gate.  Lodge  and  Garage 


When  J.  Ogden  Armour  a  few  years  ago  decided  to 
build  a  country  home  at  Lake  Forest,  IlHnois,  he 
selected  for  his  site  a  number  of  farms  containing  in 
all  twelve  hundred  acres  of  what  may  be  practically 
considered  prairie  land.  The  transformation  that  has 
been  successfully  accomplished  in  the 
comparatively  few  years  since  that 
time  from  an  unadorned  stretch  of 
prairie  land  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  landscaping  developments  in 
the  country,  stands  as  a  monument  tc 
the  architectural  ability  and  general 
skill  of  the  professional  gardener. 

Mellody  Farm,  as  Mr.  Armour's 
country  place  is  called,  is,  from  a  hor- 
ticultural point  of  view,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  in  the  Middle 
West,  comprising  as  it  does  so  man}' 
gardens  of  various  types,  among  which 
one  may  enumerate  a  winter  garden,  a 
Dutch  (bulb)  garden,  a  perennial 
garden,  a  rose  garden,  a  water  garden. 
an  orchard  garden,  a  vegetable  garden 
and,  not  the  least  important,  an  exten- 
sive glass  garden,  for  the  greenhouse 
range  on  Mellody  Farm  is  probably  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 

The  different  gardens  are  connected 
l)y  winding  paths  through  planted 
shrubbery  and  natural  woodland,  open- 
ing on  unexpected  vistas  of  beautifuh;)-,)/. 
lawns  and  terraces  with  glimpses  of 
small    pools,     or    the    artificial     lake     in     the     distance. 

The  landscape  features  have  been  so  arranged  as  to 
give  several  unobstructed  views  of  the  ornamental 
grounds  from  the  home.     Specimen  trees  and  shrubs 


A  casino  and  a  rest  temple  of  stone,  stucco  and  terra 
cotta  are  other  ornamental  characteristics  of  the  estate. 
In  the  development  of  Mellody  Farm,  Mr.  Armour 
has  been  thoughtful  for  the  comforts  of  the  men  em- 
ployed   on    the    estate.      The    gardeners'    cottage    has 


abound.      Fountains,    cascades,    modern 
statuary  are  generoush'   distributed   about 


and    antique 
the   grounds. 


Readini!  and  h'eciealinn    Hall  for  the  Emfhyecs  of  the  Garden   !>et^artmenl 


tibor.  Gardeners'  Cottage  m  Background,  .linoor  Riier  I'rivct  Leading  to  It 

practically  all  the  conveniences  of  an  up-to-date  club 
building,  with  a  large  living  room  that  is  provided 
with  an  extensive  lil)rary.  Among  the  other  con- 
veniences are  shower  baths  and  facilities  for  preparing 
and  serving  meals  for  a  large  number.  The  recreation 
building  contains  billiard  and  reading  rooms  and  a 
moving  picture  apparatus. 

It  is  not  all  work  and  no  play  at 
Mellody  Farm.  During  the  past 
winter  two  hockey  teams  composed  of 
the  employees  among  the  gardeners 
competed  for  a  silver  cup  donated  by 
Airs.  Armour,  for  which  games  two 
half  holidays  were  declared  each  week. 
Thomas  W.  Head,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  Mellody  Farm  as  its  superin- 
tendent the  past  five  years,  is  well  and 
widely  known  in  the  horticultural  field 
of  this  country.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Gar- 
deners and  at  the  present  time  its 
treasurer;  and  is  also  president  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  Societv  of  America. 
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The  Use  of  Wild  Plants  in  Ornamental  Planting 

ALEXANDER  LURIE 


IX  the  great  abundance  of  native  and  foreign  jilant 
material  which  is  commonly  utilized  for  beautifying 
the  landscape,  the  plants  which  are  growing  wild 
in  the  surrounding  country  are  often  overlooked.  The 
fact  that  they  are  a  common  sight  along  the  roads,  in 
the  fields,  through  the  woods  and  along  the  creeks  is 
often  considered  a  detriment.  Yet  in  naturalistic  plant- 
ing what  is  more  appropriate  than  the  use  of  material 
native  and  suitable  to  the  region.  .\  great  ado  is  made 
of  the  possession  of  exotic  plants  and  even  monstrosities 
by  enthusiastic  gardeners  but  the  numerous  showy  and 
useful  plants  which  surround  us  are  looked  upon  with 
scorn.  Great  pride  is  usually  taken  in  the  successful 
growing  of  foreign  plants  through  various  expedient-' 
of  petting  and  painstaking  care  known  to  the  skillful  gar- 
dener, while  the  easily  grown  and  readily  adaptable 
native  flowers  are  discarded  as  not  worthy  of  attention. 
It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  exist.  So 
many  city  homes  look  gloomy  and  unattractive,  so  many 
.suburban  and  country  homes  lack  the  finishing  and  en- 
framing touches  of  Nature,  so  many  houses  appear  bare 
and  unsightly  because  of  the  feeling  that  means  of  floral 
decoration  are  so  costly  and  not  to  be  afforded  except 
by  the  well-to-do.  Yet  why  cannot  a  school  teacher  of 
a  country  school  undertake  a  short  expedition  with  a 
class  into  the  surrounding  country  and  with  a  little 
judicious  efifort  and  very  little  time  carefully  dig  up 
plants  indigenous  to  the  region  and  plant  them  around 
the  school  house,  making  it  attractive  and  instructive  to 
the  younger  generation,  instilling  a  spirit  of  reverence 
and  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  Nature  instead  of 
destruction.  This  surely  is  one  of  the  means  of  de- 
veloping the  usually  latent  artistic  taste  in  the  average 
boy  or  girl.  W'hy  cannot  the  house  owner  or  tenant 
profitably  spend  a  day  with  his  family  in  the  same  pur- 
suit, making  his'  dwelling  not  merely  a  house  but  a  home. 
To  the  uninitiated,  it  is  surprising  what  a  great  deal  of 
luaterial  may  be  collected  and  brought  in  during  a  day. 
The  one  cause  of  failure  and  disappointment  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  amateur  collector  uses  little  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  plants  with  regard  to  their  suitability 
to  the  environment  and  growing  conditions.  No  pains 
are  taken  to  observe  closely  the  conditions  under  which 
the  plants  thrive  in  the  natural  state.  A  common  occur- 
rence is  to  see  moisture  loving  flowers  placed  in  the 
driest  of  locations  or  the  reverse ;  or  to  find  shade  loving 
things  compelled  to  endure  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun  throughout  the  day ;  or  to  prepare  a  rich  soil  in- 
tended only  for  gross  feeders,  for  plants  growing  among 
rocks  or  poor  sandy  soils ;  or  to  neglect  the  use  of  a 
Summer  or  a  Winter  mulch  as  the  case  may  be,  for  plants 
naturally  thriving  only  by  such  means.  Proper  observ- 
ance of  these  various  seemingly  unimportant  details 
may  spell  success  and  save  countless  disapjjointments 
and  abandonment   of  ftirther  efTorts. 

It  is  true  that  all  plants  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
adajrtivc  powers,  which  may  be  depended  upon  to  aid 
the  gardener  in  his  elTorts  in  naturalization.  Depend- 
ence may  be  placed  upon  this  quality  providing  it  is  cor- 
rectly translated  into  the  garden  conditions.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  at  best  gardening  is  not  a  natural 
process,  and  very  few  plants  receive  the  mo.st  ideal  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  only  by  application  of  common  sense 
combined  with  knowledge  of  natural  conditions  and 
limits  of  plant  adaptations  that  the  .skillful  gardener 
.achieves  apparently  magical   results.     The  case  ot  man- 


ure is  the  c<jmnione.st  of  examples.  It  is  used  as  an 
artificial  aid  to  the  growth  and  as  a  protection  from 
drought  or  cold.  There  are  many  plants  that  thrive 
through  its  use,  while  others  are  injured  by  direct  con- 
tact with  it  requiring  it  merely  as  a  mulch.  It  is  in  such 
cases  as  this  that  discretion  and  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised. The  selection  following  includes  trees  and  shrubs 
which  abound  in  Nature,  are  showy,  ornamental  and  de- 
sirable from  many  points  of  view,  but  which  are  either 
rarely  used  in  ornamental  planting  or  not  at  all.  In  a 
great  many  cases  they  make  fitting  substitutes  for  the 
commoner  plants  seen  in  gardens. 

The  host  of  trees  available  for  ornamental  planting 
would  seemingly  preclude  the  advisability  of  adding  still 
others  to  the  list  for  fear  of  confusing  the  ambitious 
amateur,  who  generally  is  already  bewildered  and  un- 
certain of  his  choice.  Yet  a  few  trees  stand  out  so 
prominently  among  our  native  flora  and  adapt  them- 
selves so  admirably  to  conditions  near  their  nativity 
that  at  least  a  brief  mention  needs  to  be  made.  When 
thinking  of  oaks,  the  white,  red,  scarlet,  pin  and  one  or 
two  others  are  generally  considered.  Of  course,  oaks 
are  to  be  recommended  with  caution  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  transplanting  because  of  their  long  tap  rooting 
propensities,  but  when  properly  handled  what  is  more 
desirable  than  the  majestic  llurr  Oak  (Qucrciis  macro- 
carpa)  with  its  rounded  top  of  parti-colored  foliage  and 
its  large  mossy  acorns.  Another  of  the  oaks  deserving 
of  a  wider  use  is  the  shingle  oak  (Quercus  imbricaria) . 
It  is  a  medium  sized,  round-headed,  dense  tree,  particu- 
larly conspicuous  for  its  large  entire  glossy  leaves,  which 
often  remain  all  Winter.  Still  another  oak  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  swamp  white  oak  {Quercus  bicolor).  Its 
pyramidal  form  during  the  early  stages  and  the  broad 
top  at  maturity  combined  with  its  lustrous  foliage  make 
it  a  peer  among  specimen  trees.  The  chestnut  oak 
(  Quercus  Mtihlcnber,s:ii)  may  also  be  added  to  the  list. 

To  the  list  of  AMliows  may  be  added  Sali.v  humilis. 
Sal'tx  U'ardii,  Sali.r  tnstis.  The  Prairie  Willow  (S. 
humilis)  and  the  Dwarf  Gray  Willow  (S.  tristis)  are 
very  useful  for  quick  low  eflf'ects.  They  are  so  dwarf 
as  to  be  really  classed  with  shrubs  and  may  be  used 
for  such  ct  purpose.  5".  humilis  reaches  a  height  of  10 
feet,  while  S.  tristis  rarely  ever  grows  higher  than  3  to  4 
feet.  Sali.v  Wardii  is  a  small  tree  reaching  30  feet  in 
height  and  may  be  substituted  for  the  black  willow. 

The  Cork  Elm  (Ulmus  racemosa)  cannot  replace  the 
particularly  pleasing  vase  form  of  the  American  Elm  or 
the  stately  shape  of  the  Scotch  Elm,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely useful  narrow  headed  tree  with  pendulous 
winged  branches  attaining  a  height  of  60  to  70  feet. 

What  has  been  said  of  trees  applies  even  in  a  greater 
measure  to  the  shrubby  material  which  is  so  essential  in 
every  planting  scheme.  There  is  a  sad  want  of  variety 
among  the  shrubs  used  in  the  average  garden.  Faith 
is  placed  only  in  a  few  of  the  tried  and  true  plants  which 
Ml  many  cases  are  not  even  ornamental  at  their  best. 
The  great  wealth  of  material  available  for  the  purpose 
is  rarely  known  even  by  some  of  the  professional  plant- 
ers. The  brief  accompanying  list  merely  includes  the 
native  shrubs  which  are  little  used  and  are  not  often 
listed  in  nursery  catalogs.  This  list  does  not  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  desirable  shrubs  which  may  be  found 
with  a  slight  cfl'ort.  It  merely  serves  as  a  reminder 
of  the  good  things  close  at  hand  waiting  to  be  used  in 
company  witli  their  more  commoiilv  cultivated  relatives'. 
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Botanical  Name, 
.liiiorpha  caiicsccns  ' 
Baccliaris  halimifolia 
Benzoin  acstivalc 
Ccrcis  canadensis  alba 

Ccanot litis  amcricanus 
Ccphalanthns  occidcntalis 
Corniis  altcrnifolia 

Cyrilla  raeeniiflora 
Hypericum  prolificnm 
Hypericum  densiflorum 
Ilex  decidua 
Ilex  verticillafa 
Ptelia  trifoliata 
Rhamnus  caroliniana 


Common  Name.       Height. 

Lead  Plant  2  to  3  ft. 

Groundsel  Tree  6  ft. 

S'pice  Bush  8  to  10  ft. 

White  Judas  Tree 

New  Jersey  Tea 

Butt  on  bush 

Dog'wood 

Leatherwood 

St.  John's'  Wort 


12  ft. 
3  ft. 

5  ft. 
8  ft. 
8  ft. 

3  to  6  ft. 
3  to  6  ft. 
Hollv  (Deciduous)      12  ft. 

6  ft. 
Hop  Tree  8  to  10  ft. 
Indian  Cherry       8  to  10  ft. 


Time  of 
Color.       Bloom. 

Blue  June 

Sept. 
April 
April 
Tune 
July 
June 


Yellow 

White 

White 

White 

Yellow 

White 


July 
Yellow       Tune 


Remarks. 
Profuse  flowers.    Dense  growth. 
White  fruit.    Dark  green  foliage. 
Aromatic  foliage. 
Rare.     Desirable. 
Spreading.     Profuse  bloomer. 

Yen,'  distinct,  with  branches  in  layers. 
Lustrous  foliage.  Numerous  flowers. 
Lustrous  foliage.  Numerous  flowers'. 
Lustrous  foliage.  Numerous  flowers. 
Berries  ver\'  attractive  in  Winter. 
Red  fruit,  very  attractive  for  mass. 


Khns  canadensis                              Fragrant  Sumac  3  to  4  ft. 

Stapliylea  trifolia                            Bladdernut  6  to  7  ft. 

Symphoricarpos  occidentalis        Wolfherry  2  to  6  ft. 

Zanthoxylmn  Clava-Hercnlcs       Prickly  Ash  15  ft. 
— lonrnal  of  International  Garden  Club. 


Yellow 
White 


■  Vpril 
May 


Lustrous  foliage, 

ries. 
Banks. 

Attractive  fruit. 
Drooping  habit. 


attractive  l)lack  ber- 


GROWING  ORCHIDS  FROM  SEED 

THE  restriction  recently  placed  by  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board  on  the  importation  of  orchids  has 
given  the  orchid  grower  an  extremely  difficult 
problem  to  solve.  Orchid  raising  is  in  its  infancy  in 
this  country,  the  American  hybrids  possibly  aggregating 
not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  those  tabulated  in  the  Urchid 
Stud  Book.  In  European  countries  hybrids  have  been 
raised  for  years  in  the  various  private  collections,  particu- 
larly in  England  and  Belgium.  During  the  war  the  finest 
collections  of  the  latter,  however,  were  lost. 

In  recent  years  the  commercial  florist  has  sold  the 
Cattlcya  orchid  at  the  same  price  as  roses  and  com- 
moner flowers,  and  considerable  experience  has  been  re- 
quired to  place  the  coveted  flower  within  this  reach.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  Cattleyas  of  the  labiata 
type  deteriorate  under  artificial  cultivation,  and  periodical 
importations  from  the  tropics,  by  the  thousands  of  cases, 
have  been  necessary  to  maintain  the  floral  supply.  If  the 
future  supply  will  all  have  to  be  raised  from  the  almost 
microscopic  seeds  the  minimum  period  of  five  years  will 
be  necessary,  and  the  orchid  flower  will  again  be  the 
choice  rarity  of  the  millionaire.  The  germination  of  the 
seeds  depends  upon  the  action  of  a  syml:)iotic  mycorrhizal 
root  fungus,  without  which  failure  is  certain.  During  the 
entire  period  from  pollination  to  the  flowering  stage  the 
plants  demand  constant  attention.  Eight  to  ten  montlis  is 
necessary  from  the  pollination  of  the  flower  to  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  seed  pod  and  at  least  five  years  from  pollination 
to  production  of  flowers.  Thus,  while  the  orchid  hybrid- 
ist is  waiting  for  his  seeds'  to  develop  other  hybridists 
experimenting  with  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  Water 
Lilies,  etc.,  have  raised  their  plants  to  the  flowering  stage. 

Insects  upon  imported  orchid  plants,  according  to  our 
observations  covering  a  number  of  years,  are  extremely 
rare.  In  fact,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  only  two 
shipments  were  infected  with  borers.  These  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  orchid  fly  and  the  Dendrobium 
beetle,  and  their  eradication,  accordin.g  to  our  experi- 
ments, was  a  simple  matter.  In  the  early  stage  the  pres- 
ence of  the  larvae  is  indicated  by  an  abnormal  swelling 
of  the  young  growth  from  strap-shaped  to  pear-shaped. 

Unless  the  government  order  is  rescinded  the  florist 
will  have  to  turn  from  the  showy  epiphytic  types  to  the 
terrestrial  or  semi-terrestrial  lady's  slippers.  Raising 
even  this  variety  from  seed  would  not  be  profitable.    The 


present  stock  of  orchids  in  this  country  may  be  rapidly 
increased,  however,  by  the  annual  division  of  the  vege- 
tative growths  which  readily  adapt  themselves  to  this 
medium  of  propagation.  In  the  Western  States  it  is 
essential  to  divide  the  parent  plants  periodically  to  in- 
crease flower  production. 

A  new  hybrid  lady's  slipper  raised  in  the  Garden 
orchid  houses  during  the  last  five  years  has  just  pro- 
duced  its  first  flower.      This  is  the  first  slipper  orchid 


raised  at  the  Garden  to  reach  the  flowering  stage  and 
will  bear  the  name  of  "D.  S.  Brown"  in  honor  of  the 
man  who  brought  the  Garden  orchid  collection  up  to 
the  present  standard.  The  parents  of  the  hybrid  were 
Papltiopediliiin  barhatum  Crossii,  a  native  of  the  Malay 
region,  and  the  hybrid  F.  Harrisianuin  superbum.  Both 
were  dark-flowering  types,  but  the  color  of  the  offspring 
is  greenish  yellow  with  a  prominent  white  dorsal  sepal, 
the  upper  portion  being  flushed  with  bright  purple. — 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulletin. 
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Nesting  Boxes  to  Attract  the  Birds 

PAUL  B.  RIIS 


1'J"  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  to  find  so  much 
interest  among  the  children  to  protect  the  native  bird 

hfe.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  courses  of  education  given 
in  schools  and  much  more  to  the  efforts  of  the  junior 
Audubon  Societies.  This  interest  is  forcibly  demon- 
strated in  many  spirited  bird  house  contests,  in  which  the 
zeal  and  patience  displayed  in  making  attractive  bird 
dwellings  is  truly  inspiring. 

In  looking  over  a  bird  house  exhibit,  as  spectator  or 
judge,  the  impression  has  ever  prevailed  that  somehow 
the  instructors  had  given  full  rein  to  the  fancy  of  the 
individual  to  build  according  to  his  artistic  tempera- 
ment. I''or  consequence  among  many  practical  boxes 
there  are  found  perfect  imitations  of  bungalows,  com- 
plete in  every  detail  with  doors  and  windows,  lapped 
siding,  shingled  roof  and  a  chimney  intended  to  house  a 
family  of  bluebirds.  Now  bluebirds  have  been  known 
to  occupy  such  a  building  successfully  where  nothing 
else  offered,  but  a  smaller  and  simpler  nesting  box  would 
have  proven  more  satisfactory  and  safer  for  the  pur- 
pose on  hand.  The  greatest  criticism  centers  on  houses 
too  large  and  too  deep  for  any  purpose,  with  openings 
that  would  with  equal  comfort  admit  a  wren,  a  squirrel 
or  a  cat.  Other  conspicuous  designs  noted  represent 
straw-covered  tepees,  chickadee  apartment  houses,  trian- 
gular and  pyramidal  structures  for  wrens,  batteries  of 
pendant  logs,  graduated  for  one,  two  or  three  apart- 
ments, Dutch  windmills,  covered  straw  huts,  tin  cres- 
cents, flower  pots,  vinegar  jugs  and  tin  cans,  plain  and 
ornamental. 

The  spirit  which  ])rompts  this  lavish  outlay  of  time 
and  material  is  commendable,  but  the  same  amount  of 
labor  and  material  would  produce  twice  as  many  nest- 
ing boxes  if  the  efforts  were  directed  along  practical 
lines.  The  absence  of  suitable  nesting  sites  has  induced 
many  birds  to  accept  the  substitutes  offered  by  man :  a 
fact  greatly  instrumental  in  increasing  our  bird  popula- 
tion. The  success  met  with  in  the  initial  attempts 
brought  about  a  great  demand  for  nesting  boxes,  which 
induced  business  men  to  venture  into  the  bird  box  game 
commercially.  Their  products  arc  in  evidence  every- 
where. 

The  types,  while  ditfering  considerably  in  design  and 
workmanship,  however,  are  easily  grouped  into  two 
classes,  one  known  as  the  Von  Berlepsch  bird  box  con- 
structed from  hollowed-out  logs  and  the  other  as  the 
square  type  made  of  boards.  The  Von  Berlepsch  box 
is  by  far  the  more  attractive,  fittin.g  into  its  surround- 
ings inconspicuously  and  naturally.  E.  H.  Forbush,  jiow- 
cver,  claims  that  this  type  has  been  a  failure  with  him, 
offering  as  a  solution  that  it  may  prove  more  successful 
in  other  localities  where  birds  seem  to  show  a  preference 
for  this  style.  Any  pattern  used  by  the  birds  in  a  lo- 
cality is  likely  to  attract  other  birds  to  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. Here  in  Rockford  (Hi.),  the  Von  Berlepsch 
box  has  been  found  the  favorite  nesting  box  with  the 
birds. 

The  needs  of  each  species  of  birds  lias  lieen  met  bv 
well  studiexl.  simple,  practical,  roomy,  sanitary  and  safe 
nesting  boxes.  The  ]:)roportions  of  these  have  been 
painstakingly  worked  out  by  authorities  on  bird  life  and 
little  or  no  improvement  can  be  made  except  as  individual 
fancy  may  dictate.  The  Von  Berlepsch  box  can  be  bought 
so  much  cheaper  than  one  could  luake  it  that  mcasiu-e- 
ments  on  this  type  will  be  omitted. 


Materials  for  the  square  box  type  are  more  easily  ob- 
tained and  its  construction  is  so  simple  that  by  follow- 
ing a  few  important  rules  any  one  is  in  a  position  to 
turn  out  very  satisfactory  houses.  Labor  being  the  great- 
est item  of  expense,  the  lumber  should  be  selected  with 
a  view  to  its  lasting  qualities.  Weathered  lumber  is  to 
be  preferred  to  newly  planed  boards  and  a  coating  of 
jjaint  well  dried  in.  especially  if  ajipiied  in  the  Fall,  will 
be  no  detriment. 

Lumber  less  than  >>^-inch  in  thickness  should  not  be 
used  and  boards  J-s-inch  thick  for  anything  larger  than  a 
wren  box  are  preferable.  The  board  forming  the  back 
of  the  box  may  project  four  inches  above  and  four 
inches  below  the  box  proper.  This  permits  of  a  secure 
and  easy  fastening  to  pole,  building  or  tree.  The  roof 
should  have  a  slope  toward  the  front  of  two  inches,  with 
a  ]3rojection  of  three  inches  over  the  front  of  the  box. 
By  placing"  the  entrance  hole  one  and  one-half  inches 
below  the  overhang,  the  roof  will  act  as  shelter  against 
driving  rains  and  also  prevent  cats  and  squirrels  from 
reaching  the  nest  from  the  roof.  The  two  sides  should 
reach  to  but  's-inch  of  the  sloping  roof,  giving  much 
needed  ventilation  to  stifling  nestlings.  The  board  com- 
posing the  front  of  the  box  must  be  considerably  rough- 
ened or  grooved  both  inside  and  out  to  give  the  birds 
a  chance  to  climb  in  and  out.  Projecting  bottom  boards 
and  perches  nuist  be  entirely  omitted.  They  off'er  foot- 
hold to  bird  enemies,  enabling  them  to  annoy  and  drive 
away  rightful  tenant.  The  bottom  board  should  be  per- 
forated with  gimlet  holes  for  drainage  from  entering 
rains.  The  entrance,  carefully  corresponding  in  size  to 
the  size  of  the  box,  may  be  incircled  with  a  zinc  collar 
to  prevent  woodpeckers  and  squirrels  from  enlarging 
the  opening. 

.\  hinged  roof,  fastened  with  a  small  hook,  will  be 
found  a  great  convenience.  It  greatly  facilitates  eject- 
ing undesirable  tenants,  bird  enemies,  cleaning  out  old 
nests  or  nest  photography.  A  hinged  roof  is  not  de- 
sirable where  boxes  are  exposed  to  public  abuse  and 
covers  fastened  down  with  screws  or  dummy  nails 
should  be  given  the  preference. 

The  merits  of  the  many  substitutes  used  in  place  of 
lumber,  such  as  cigar  boxes,  gourds,  jugs,  tin  cans,  tar- 
paper,  flower  pots,  will  not  be  discussed  here.  They  are 
makeshifts  at  the  best,  though  they  often  serve  their  pur- 
pose. Anything  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and 
greater  enjoyment  is  commensurate  with  greater  effort. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  609,  "'Bird  Houses  and  Flow  to 
Build  Them,"  publishes  a  practical  list  of  the  various 
boxes  with  full  dimensions  of  house  size  of  entrance  and 
distance  to  be  placed  from  the  ground.  This  list  is  so 
complete-  that  it  is  offered  here  for  the  benefit  of  the 
reader. 

Fhwr  Drpth     Eiifrance  Diiiniotor  IN'i;:Iit 

of  (if  .tIkivo  (tt  nbovo 

Species  cavlt.v.  cavit.v.  floor,     entrnnce.  ground. 

Inclips.  Inches.  Indies.     Iliclios.  Feet. 

ninel.ird     .1  I..v  .".  S  0  liA  .T  lo  10 

lioliin    Gb.v  .«  .S  (11  (1)  (!  to  1.-, 

I'hlekinlee    4  by  4  S  to  10  S  Hi  fl  to  1.". 

Tiifled    titmouse 4  b.v  4  .«  to  10  .«  1  Vi  «  to  l.'i 

Wlilte-brensted    nuthatch 4  b.v  4  s  lo  10  S  IV,  12  to  I'O 

Uouse-wreii   4  by  4  ti  to    S  1  to  0  %  t;  to  10 

Hewiek    wren    ' 4  by  I  fi  to    8  1  to  0  1  (!  to  10 

Carolina    wren 4  by  4  fl  to    8  1  to  6  1 V6  0  to  10 

Dipper    0  by  8  fi  1  .1  1  to    :< 

^'iolet-Rreen    swnliuw ri  by  Ti  fi  1  to  fl  l'^  10  to  1."i 

Free    swallow     .">  by  "i  fi  1  to  «  1 '-i  10  to  1.". 

I?arii  swallow 6  by  fi  fi  (1)  (1)  8  to  12 

Martin    6  by  fi  0  l  21A  1.1  to  20 

Sons   Sparrow    fi  by  fi  fi  (2)  (2)"  1  to    :f 

I  louse    Ilurll fi  by  fi  t',  4  2  S  to  1 2 

I'hnehe    fi  by  fi  rt  <1)  (\)  «  to  12 

Crested    flycntcher C  by  fi  S  to  10  8  2  8  to  20 
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Flicker     7  by    7  16  to  18  16  2%  6  to  2n 

Redheaded   woodpeeker 6  to     6  12  to  13  12  2  12  to  20 

Golden-fronted    woodpecker 6  by    6  12  to  15  12  2  12  to  20 

Hairy    woodpecker 6  by    6  12  to  15  12  IM  12  to  20 

Downv     woodpecker 4  by    4           S  to  10  8  IVi  6  to  20 

Screech    owl S  by    8  12  to  15  12  3  10  to  .10 

Sparrow    hawk 8  by    8  12  to  15  12  3  10  to  :W 

Saw-whet    owl 6  by    6  10  to  12  10  21,4  12  to  20 

Bam  owl 10  by  IS  15  to  18  4  6  12  to  18 

Wood    duck 10  by  IS  10  to  15  3  6  4  to  20 

il)   One   or   more   sides  open.  f2)    All   sides  open. 

By  applying  the  fundamental  principles  of  construc- 
tion, as  outlined  above,  one  cannot  go  wrong  in  provid- 
ing a  simple,  practical  home  for  his  bird  friends.  The 
size  of  the  wren  house,  as  given  above,  is  somewhat 
large ;  a  box  4x6  will  be  found  more  than  sufficient.  It 
matters  little  if  the  box  is  made  vertical  or  horizontal, 
the  bird's  nest  will  always  be  found  farthest  from  the 
enti'ance. 

Any  one  who  has  watched  the  tiny  bird  in  its  endless, 
tedious  task  carrying  in  the  material  for  the  nest  founda- 
tion, only  to  be  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  seek- 
ing a  new  home  or  cleaning  out  the  old  for  its  second 
brood,  will  gladly  remember  to  build  large  enough,  but 
not  too  large. 

As  much  depends  upon  proper  placing  of  a  bird 
house  as  upon  proper  construction,  the  greatest  error  is 
made  in  placing  too  many  boxes  for  a  given  area,  which 
always  sets  the  bird  to  quarreling,  excepting  the  com- 
panionable swallows  and  martins.  Boxes  for  a  certain 
species  are  best  placed  at  least  one  hundred  feet  apart. 
Dense  woods  and  trees  are  generally  to  be  avoided.  A 
tree  trunk  is  a  highway  of  travel  for  flying  squirrels, 
chipmunks,  squirrels  and  cats.  However,  boxes  sus- 
pended from  a  limb  by  a  wire  overcomes  this  objection 
and  homes  for  wrens,  nuthatches,  chickadees  and  wood- 
peckers may  be  placed  about  shade  trees  and  orchards. 
Extensive  experiments  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
nesting  boxes  placed  on  poles  are  preferred  by  the  birds. 
These  poles  may  be  cat  and  squirrel-proofed  by  a  two- 
foot  strip  of  galvanized  tin,  six  feet  above  the  ground. 
Pergolas,  porch  pillars  and  buildings  often  offer  desir- 
able and  safe  location   for  bird  boxes. 

The  entrance  of  the  box  should  be  placed  opposite  to 
that  of  the  prevailing  winds,  which  in  Illinois  are  mostly 
from  the  southwest. 

Equal  in  importance  to  proper  construction,  dimen- 
sion and  placing  of  a  bird  house  is  the  strictest  vigilance 
over  its  occupant.  Close  observations  and  bi-monthly 
examinations  will  often  reveal  such  tenants  as  mice,  chip- 
munk, flying  squirrel,  squirrel  or  English  sparrow.  These 
bird  enemies  are  responsible  for  the  greatest  part  of  all 
failures  in  successfully  attracting"  birds.  The  success  at- 
tained by  individuals  will  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  intensive  protection  accorded.  Cats  also  must  be 
dealt  with  relentlessly.  No  sensible  person  will  expect 
to  reform  this  animal  instantly  by  an  unkind  word,  cuft' 
or  severer  punishment  after  considering  that  its  impulses 
are  those  of  countless  ages  and  its  diet  of  birds  date  back 
almost  to  the  beginning  of  time. 

Nesting  boxes  with  openings  of  one  and  one-half 
inches  and  upward  will  ever  remain  the  legitimate  prey 
of  the  house  sparrow.  I  have  found  it  expedient  to 
place  many  of  these  boxes  in  low  down  and  convenient 
places  for  the  sparrow's  own  use.  A  little  observation 
soon  records  the  home  life  of  each  and  when  the  female 
bird  has  been  brooding  her  eggs  for  two  days,  no  dis- 
turbance will  induce  her  to  leave.  This  is  the  logical 
time  to  act ;  the  male  usually  nonchalantly  taking  the 
place  of  the  defunct  female  within  half  an  hour  im- 
mediately meeting  the  same  fate.  The  box  is  then 
cleaned  out  ready  for  the  next  victim.  At  one  time  1 
took  six  males  before  the  wily  female  fell  a  victim. 
The   house   sparrow    is   persistent,    adopting   ab.nrdoned 


eggs  or  young  with  frequence  and  mating  alternately 
time  and  again  as  one  or  the  other  falls  a  victim.  This 
method  of  duping  them  has  helped  to  relieve  the  martin 
colony  from  their  unwelcome  attentions  and  never  more 
than  one  or  two  birds  a  season  have  preferred  the  dis- 
]juted  martin  house  to  an  undisputed  home  of  their  own. 


HINTS  ON  THE  CARE  OF  YOUNG  PLANTS 

IT  is  not  all  in  growing  young  plants  to  sow  them  in 
flats,  pots  or  other  receptacles.  That  is  just  the  be- 
ginning of  your  work,  and  the  least  interesting  side 
of  it.  The  real  pleasure  to  the  garden  lover  comes  when 
they  are  of  a  size  to  require  handling,  by  which  is  meant 
thinning,  transplanting  and  watching  to  prevent  their 
growing  unsightly  and  out  of  proportion.  ]\Ieans  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  young  plants  becoming  too 
"leggy,"  as  it  is  a  desideratum  in  plant  growing,  of  all 
but  the  vining  kinds,  to  keep  them  short  and  stocky.  To 
do  this  they  must  be  kept  at  the  proper  temperature  so 
that  the  stalks  are  not  unduly  forced  ahead  of  their  age, 
and  just  the  right  amount  of  moisture  given  or  withheld. 
In  addition  to  this  they  must  be  thinned  out  at  the  right 
time  or  they  will  try  to  overreach  one  another  and  get 
tall  and  spindling. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  individual  treatment  makes 
the  finest  plants  is  because  a  plant  is  no  better  than  its 
roots,  and  to  get  a  good  root  system  should  be  your  aim 
in  handling  them  if  you  expect  to  get  the  extra  fine  re- 
sults which  alone  are  worth  working  for.  When  a  plant 
is  forced  to  grow  short  and  stocky  it  at  the  same  time 
develops  its  root-mass,  which  is  the  life  of  the  plant. 
The  theory  in  this  is  that  a  certain  root-mass  can  pro- 
vide for  just  so  much  plant  after  it  has  reached  maturity 
or  while  producing  that  for  which  you  are  growing  it — 
edible  seeds,  roots  or  tubers  or  top,  as  the  case  may  be. 
With  a  large  root-mass  you  should  be  able  to  get  the 
maximum  of  finished  product,  while  with  a  small  one 
you  may  get  little  or  none. 

Root-hairs  on  plants  are  the  fine  feeding  roots  by 
which  the  plant  absorbs  moisture  and  its  content  of  plant 
food.  For  it  must  be  understood  that  a  plant  feeds  by 
absorbing  all  its  food  in  solution.  It  cannot  take  into 
its  economy  any  plant  food  in  a  dry  state.  All  must 
be  dissolved  in  water  in  the  soil  and  be  absorbed  through 
these  fine  root-hairs. 

There  is  also  a  mechanical  reason  for  transplanting 
voung  plants  of  those  kinds  which  we  desire  to  grow 
short  and  stocky.  In  the  act  of  transplanting  we  break 
off  a  large  number  of  the  young  root-hairs  already  pro- 
duced which  remain  behind,  and  these  in  the  new  location 
branch,  just  as  does  the  limb  of  a  tree,  making  a  vastly 
larger  number  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  mass  in 
this  manner.  Much  of  the  lack  of  success  with  this  class 
of  plants  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  thinned  out 
early  enough.  The  tendency  to  spindle,  once  started,  is 
hard  to  counteract,  and  on  this  account  the  best  garden- 
ers transplant  early,  before  this  tendency  has  gotten 
under  way.  Keep  them  just  ahead  of  the  tendency  to 
spindle  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  on  this  account. 

When  transplanting  keep  in  mind  that  the  roots  of 
the  young  plants  are  growing  umbrella-wise,  and  do 
not  set  them  in  their  new  locations  with  the  root-mass 
all  bunched,  but  try  to  set  them  spread  out  as  they  were 
before,  so  that  the  soil  will  pack  around  all  of  them,  as 
contact  with  the  soil  is  necessary  for  each  rootlet,  or  it 
cannot  feed  or  drink.  When  potting  it  is  best  to  hold 
the  young  plant  in  the  pot.  and  sift  dry  soil  in  around 
the  roots  until  the  pot  is  full,  press  gently  down,  and 
water  to  settle  the  soil. — The  Countrvman. 
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The  Month's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse 


HENRY  GIBSON 


The  Garden 

WITH  the  passing  of  the  deep  snows  we  have  ex- 
perienced during  the  past  Winter  much  damage 
is  being  revealed,  by  mice  and  rabbits  girdling 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  some  cases  vines  on  walh  have 
fallen  victims.  In  our  own  observations  grape  vines, 
Privet,  Climbing  Roses,  and  English  Ivy  have  been  the 
most  accessible;  fruit  trees  coming  through  almost  un- 
molested. Reports  however  indicate  that  a  vast  amount 
of  damage  has  been  done  by  these  pests. 

In  the  case  of  small  trees  and  shrubs  they  are  readily 
replaced,  and  orders  for  such  should  be  forwarded  forth- 
with. With  large  trees  it  is  more  difficult ;  they  are  not 
so  easily  duplicated.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  possible 
to  save  them  by  bridge  grafting,  but  simple  as  this  opera- 
tion may  appear  from  ])rinted  instructions,  yet  it  is  no 
undertaking  for  the  inexperienced.  It  is  work  for  the 
expert,  and  where  a  tree  can  be  saved  in  this  way  it  is 
worth  many  times  the  cost. 

Where  the  Winter  or  dormant  spray  has  not  yet  been 
applied  to  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  infested  with  scale,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  this  work  done.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  job  in  itself,  but  it  has  to  be  done  and  done 
well  to  be  effective.  Of  those  who  are  applying  Lime  Sul- 
phur solution  a  little  care  in  doing  the  work  is  needed. 
This  solution  is  not  a  poison  in  the  sense  that  arsenate 
of  lead  is.  It  has  caustic  properties,  however,  which  may 
prove  injurious  both  internally  and  externally  if  due  care 
is  not  exercised.  Keep  on  the  windward  side  of  the  spra> 
as  much  as  possible,  avoid  leaking  hose,  nozzles,  and 
shut-off.  The  hands  should  be  protected  by  a  pair  of 
good  rubber  gloves,  and  the  face  with  vaseline. 

Selecting  and  Preparing  Seed  Potatoes. — The  stimulus 
given  to  home  gardening  during  the  war,  and  the  ever 
soaring  H.  C.  of  L.,  is  likely  to  result  in  larger  plantings 
than  ever  before  of  the  "humble  spud,"  yet  it  not  infre- 
quently meets  with  but  scant  consideration  when  it  comes 
to  selecting  and  treating  the  tubers  for  planting.  With 
the  home  grower  whose  sole  purpose  for  planting  is 
home  consumption,  there  is  generally  nothing  but  culls 
rejected  from  the  kitchen  to  select  from,  which  are  as 
a  rule  small  stock.  These,  however,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  shunned  for  seed  purposes  if  they  were  properly 
matured  when  dug.  and  are  free  from  disease.  Small- 
ness  due  to  prolonged  drought,  or  poor  culture  will  not 
materially  affect  the  yield  from  such  seed,  biU  wherc- 
ever  practicable  potatoes  of  average  size  should  be 
selected,  and  as  uniform  as  possible. 

The  treatment  of  the  tubers  against  scab,  and  Rhizoco- 
tonia,  .should  never  be  omitted.  The  benefits  from  such 
treatment  are  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  Organisms 
carrying  diseases  are  carried  through  the  Winter  on  tu- 
bers infested  with  the  disease  of  the  past  season  only  to 
again  infect  the  new  crop.  One  pint  of  40  per  cent  forma- 
lin to  30  gallons  of  water  is  effective  against  scab  only, 
while  2  ounces  of  powdered  corrosive  sublimate  to  15  gal- 
lons of  water  will  deal  effectively  with  both  diseases. 
Wooden  vessels  only  should  be  used,  and  the  potatoes  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  formalin  solution  two  hours, 
one  and  a  half  hour  Ijeing  enough  for  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate  treatment.      P.oth    solution.-;   may   be   used   several 


times.  Tubers  require  to  be  thoroughly  dried  before 
planting. 

The  size  of  the  seed  piece  has  long  been  a  debatable 
question,  an.l  one  sometimes  hears  of  crops  of  potatoes 
raised  from  planting  peelings,  but  the  practice  of  eating 
the  potato  and  planting  the  skin  is  not  likely  to  become 
general  yet,  even  for  home  consumption.  For  general 
purposes  a  seed  piece  weighing  about  two  ounces,  and 
containing  not  more  than  two  eyes  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  pieces  should  be  short  and  thick  rather  than  long  and 
thin  as  they  retain  the  moisture  better. 

Our  ennui  after  a  long  and  protracted  Winter  is  liable 
to  cause  Spring  enthusiasm  to  overrule  prudence,  and 
(although  most  of  us  know  better)  we  are  anxious  to 
get  out  and  make  a  showing.  Preparation  of  the  soil  is 
the  first  step  towards  success,  but  unless  it  is  dry  enough 
to  crumble  as  it  leaves  the  spade  more  harm  than  good 
is  likely  to  accrue.  In  soil  that  will  crumble  when  dug 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  making  a  fine  seed  bed, 
but  if  wet  when  turned  over  it  will  lie  heavy,  and  in  lumps, 
which  will  dry  oft"  so  hard  that  when  it  is  raked  it  will 
l)e  full  of  hard  pieces  that  will  not  break  up  readily  even 
when  rolled.  It  is  of  course  an  advantage  to  get  the 
ground  turned  over  some  time  previous  to  sowing,  since 
then  it  has  a  chance  to  settle  and  fill  up  any  open  or  air 
spaces  underneath. 

In  laying  out  the  garden  plot  plan  to  have  the  taller 
growing  crops  at  the  north  side  of  the  lower  growing 
one,  so  as  to  avoid  any  imnecessary  shade  being  cast  over 
them.  .\  measuring  stick  is  also  indisjK'nsible  for  meas- 
uring the  distance  between  the  drills.  Lay  oft"  the  dis- 
tance from  the  boundan-  fence  where  the  first  drill  will 
come,  mark  the  spot  with  a  label,  and  do  likewise  at  the 
other  end  of  the  plot.  One  may  strike  a  pretty  straight 
line  with  the  eye,  only  to  discover  when  the  young  plants 
are  breaking  through  the  ground  that  the  line  was  far 
from  being  as  straight  as  it  was  intended  to  be.  A  gar- 
den line  the  length  of  the  plot  is  a  good  investment,  at- 
tach it  to  a  couple  of  good  stakes,  sharpened  at  one  end, 
and  you  can  stretch  the  line  as  taut  as  you  wish.  Then 
after  giving  it  a  snap  to  insure  straightness  drawing  out 
of  the  drill  may  be  proceeded  with. 

Beginners  ofttimes  find  themselves  the  source  of  much 
amusement  to  the  older  hands  at  gardening  in- their  first 
attempts  at  making  drills,  but  go  ahead  undaunted,  re- 
membering the  while  that  they  too  had  to  Icarn  the  art 
of  opening  drills.  A  hoe,  jilant  label,  or  the  handle  of 
the  garden  rake  may  be  used  in  making  the  drills,  remem- 
bering that  small  seeds  like  lettuce,  radish,  onions,  tur- 
nips, etc.,  require  shallow  drills,  while  peas  are  sown 
in  wide  drills,  made  by  holding  the  side  of  the  hoe  against 
the  line,  and  opening  tlie  drill  the  width  of  the  hoe. 
Potato  furrows  arc  usually  dug  or  plowed  out,  but  on 
the  snirdl  home  ])lot  they  can  be  convenientlj'  made  on 
a  small  scale  with  either  spade  or  hoc.  Special  seed- 
ing machines  are  now  available,  with  any  number  of 
attachments  which  make  them  useful  for  cultivating  the 
ground  after  seeding  is  completed.  For  the  home  gar- 
den these  machines  are  a  valuable  asset,  not  only  in  the 
economy  of  labor,  but  in  saving  seeds.  Used  according 
to  instructions  sent  with  them,  there  is  little  loss  from 
loo  dee])  or  shallow  planting  as  there  is  an  adjustment 
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for  each  kind  of  seed,  which  ensures  planting  being  done 
at  the  right  depth. 

There  is  also  an  adjustment  for  planting  in  hills,  which 
only  adds  to  the  value  of  this  modern  implement  for 
amateurs  with  limited  time  to  devote  to  the  garden. 

Seed  sowing  by  hand  is  an  art,  mastered  only  by 
actual  and  repeated  practice.  The  even  distribution  of 
seeds,  in  sufficient  quantity,  so  that  the  row  is  full  and 
regular,  leaving  no  blank  spaces  and  reducing  thinning 
out  to  a  minimum,  should  be  the  aim  in  all  seeding  opera- 
tions. Use  enough  seed  to  ensure  a  good  stand,  but 
don't  be  extravagant. 

When  seeds  are  sown  too  thick  the  plants  are  drawn 
and  weakly  from  lack  of  room  to  develop  properly. 
Large  seeds  such  as  peas  are  sown  broadcast  in  the  drill, 
using  a  gentle  sweeping  motion.  Beans  are  sown  by 
dropping  the  seeds  from  the  hand  at  intervals  of  3-4 
inches.  A  good  practice  with  beans  is  to  plant  in  double 
drills,  which  is  simply  a  single  row  along  each  side  of 
a  wide  drill.  Lettuce,  radish,  onions,  turnips,  kohl-rabi, 
carrots,  beets,  spinach,  etc.,  may  be  planted  by  holding 
the  package  in  the  hand,  and  controlling  the  amount  of 
seed  dropped  by  the  thumb    and  fore-finger. 

This  type  of  seed  may  be  sown  as  fast  as  one  can  walk 
in  the  stooping  position  necessary  when  doing  this  work. 
The  closer  one  can  get  down  to  the  drill  with  the  hand 
the  less  likelihood  will  there  be  of  the  wind  blowing 
the  seed  away.  Always  label  each  row  after  sowing, 
marking  down  the  date,  and  another  year  you  can  use  the 
label  for  reference  when  planning  the  garden. 

In  planting  don't  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that 
because  you  have  included  early,  intermediate,  and  late 
varieties  of  vegetables  in  your  list  that  these  will  give  an 
uninterrupted  supply  throughout  the  Summer.  In  order 
to  have  vegetables  in  prime  condition  at  all  times  fre- 
quent sowings  are  necessary  of  many  types.  \'egetables 
that  may  be  had  from  one  sowing  include  Lima  beans, 
Swiss  chard,  egg  plants,  peppers,  tomatoes,  parsnijis, 
squash,  onions,  muskmelons,  parsley,  leeks,  New  Zealand 
spinach,  cardoon,  oyster  plant,  potatoes,  artichokes,  ruta- 
bagas, cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  celery,  are  sown  in  early 
Spring  for  Summer  use,  and  again  in  Summer  for  Win- 
ter use.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and 
weather  permits,  lawns  should  be  raked,  and  any  un- 
even spots  leveled  tip  and  reseeded.  Mulches  round  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  and  on  the  herbaceous  and  bulb  beds  should 
be  removed.  In  many  cases  where  manttre  is  used  for 
nuilching  it  may  be  well  dug  into  the  ground,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  fertilizing  elements  have  long  since 
passed  into  the  soil  with  the  melting  snows. 

Any  new  planting  or  re-arrangement  of  herbaceous 
plants  should  be  proceeded  with  as  weather  and  oppor- 
tunity permit.  The  sooner  this  work  is  completed  the 
better  chance  will  the  plants  have  of  becoming  estab- 
lished before  the  hot  weather  overtakes  them. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  first  thing  to  plant  should  be 
the  sweet  peas.  Mark  off  the  ground  two  feet  wide 
and  the  length  of  the  plot,  and  double  dig  this,  i.  e.,  dig 
two  spades  deep,  and  put  in  plenty  of  well  rotted  manure, 
and  after  it  has  settled  a  day  or  so  plant  the  seeds  very 
sparsely  so  there  will  be  no  overcrowding  later.  It  will 
hasten  the  g-ermination  of  the  seeds  considerably  if  they 
are  soaked  in  water  for  48  hours  previous  to  planting. 
As  the  ground  gets  dried  out  and  warmed  up,  hardier 
varieties  of  flower  seeds  may  be  sown,  as  Asters,  Mari- 
golds, Nasturtiums,  Centaurea,  Candytuft,  etc.  These 
may  be  sown  where  they  are  to  flower,  but  nuich  earlier 
and  better  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  planting  in  a 
.specially  ])re])ared  seed  bed  in  a  cold  frame  or  mild  hot- 
bed. 


The  Greenhouse 

All  is  activity  in  this  department.  Seedlings  of  all 
kinds  are  coming  along,  and  need  more  room  and  prick- 
ing off,  so  as  to  have  a  chance  to  develop  into  stocky 
plants  for  bedding  out.  Many  of  the  Winter  tlowering 
plants  are  past  their  best,  and  they  may  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable be  thrown  out,  and  preparations  made  for  replac- 
ing them.  Young  carnation  plants  that  are  to  be  given 
outdoor  culture  before  going  into  permanent  flowering 
quarters  may  well  be  accommodated  in  a  cold  frame  to 
harden  off  for  some  time  previous  to  planting  out.  Gera- 
niums and  other  bedding  plants  with  the  longer  days 
and  increased  sun  heat  are  taking  on  renewed  vigor,  and 
will  need  more  space. 

As  good  a  place  as  any  for  many  bedding  plants,  and 
especially  geraniums,  at  this  time  is  a  mild  hotbed.  The 
bottom  heat,  moisture,  and  being  close  to  the  glass  seem 
to  suit  these  plants  better  than  the  hot  dry  greenhouse 
bench.  Even  with  the  most  careful  watering,  on  bright 
warm  days,  the  pots  if  at  all  exposed  on  the  bench  (as 
they  will  surely  be  if  they  have  enough  room  to  grow 
properly)  will  dry  out  and  the  soil  become  heated,  a 
condition  that  does  not  encourage  growth  much.  A  little 
later  in  the  month  it  will  not  even  be  necessary  to  make 
u])  an  hotbed.  With  a  little  banking  round  the  frames, 
and  careful  manipulation  of  the  sashes  in  the  afternoons 
so  as  to  run  up  a  good  sun  heat,  it  is  possible  to  main- 
tain a  fair  temperature  overnight  even  if  the  mercury 
does  get  dangerously  near  the  freezing  point.  Careful 
watering  and  ventilation  at  the  proper  time  are  about  all 
they  will  need  in  the  way  of  attention. 

W'ith  the  warmer  weather  here  to  stay,  it  is  advisable 
to  leave  a  crack  of  air  on  the  rose  house  overnight,  and 
especially  so  on  the  modern  type  of  houses  which  are 
almost  air  tight.  It  may  be  necessary  at  times  to  carry 
a  little  fire  heat  to  keep  the  temperature  where  it  ought 
to  be,  but  there  is  little  excuse  for  letting  any  of  the 
fires  out  with  the  first  few  bright  days.  Bank  the  fire 
on  bright  mornings,  but  by  all  means  run  a  little  heat 
around  at  night.  A  cold  raw  night  is  bound  to  be  expe- 
rienced occasionailv,  and  mildew  once  established  will 
take  more  effort  to  oust  it  than  the  attention  necessary  to 
keep  the  fires  going.  ^Moreover  rain,  wind  and  fog  not 
infrequently  experienced  during  April  is  not  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  young  plants  that  are  to  replace 
the  older  ones,  without  a  little  fire  heat  to  maintain  a 
genial  atmosphere. 

Syringing  should  be  attended  to  now  that  the  plants 
will  dry  off  quickly.  With  hard  firing  the  greater  part 
of  the  Winter  and  none  too  many  opportunities  for 
.syringing,  red  spider  will  have  found  a  haven  somewhere, 
and  he  must  be  dislodged  or  the  |)Iants  will  suffer,  par- 
ticularly the  young  ones. 

Those  who  failed  to  get  the  sod  heaps  together  last 
Fall  should  lose  no  time  getting  this  work  under  way, 
when  outdoor  conditions  permit.  Palms  and  ferns  will 
need  to  be  shaded  now.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  each 
day  more  powerful  will  soon  cause  permanent  disfigure- 
ment in  the  form  of  burnt  leaves.  Any  repotting  or 
topdressing  of  these  subjects  should  be  pushed  ahead 
with  all  possible  speed.  Established  plants  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  bi-weekly  applications  of  liquid  manure  and 
soot  water. 

Specimen  plants  of  Hydrangeas,  that  have  been  stored 
away  should  be  brought  out  and  given  a  top  dressing, 
removing  as  much  of  the  old  soil  and  dead  wood  cut 
out  as  possible,  retubbed  if  necessary.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  Bay  trees  as  far  as  topdressing  or  retubbing 
is  concerned. 


For  April,  1920 
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Proper  Time  for  Transplanting 
While  under  certain  conditions,  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  trans- 
planted every  month  in  the  year,  and  although  for  a  number 
of  permanent  subjects  Autuinn  is  preferable  to  Spring,  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  country,  more 
transplanting  is  done  in  April  than  in  any  other  month. 

Although  it  should  not  be  considered  impossible  to  avoid  any 
loss  in  transplanting,  it  is  improbable  that  loss  will  be  entirely 
eliminated,  and  when  it  does  occur  it  is  generally  due  to  want 
of  care  in  tlic  actual  carrying  out  of  the  operation,  or  to  some 
neglect  in  treating  the  plant  previously  to  its  commencement. 
Success  in  transplanting  depends  upon  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment during  the  several  stages  a  plant  has  to  pass  through  from 
the  earliest  moment  of  its  life  until  it  is  placed  in  the  position 
it  is  to  occupy  permanently  for  the   remainder  of  its  existence. 

Underlying  Principles  Involved  in  Transplanting 

The  underlying  principles  involved  in  transplanting  are  the 
same  whether  we  onsider  them  in  reference  to  a  large  tree 
costing  several  hundred  dollars  for  the  transplanting  alone,  or 
in  reference  to  a  cabbage  plant. 

High  class  growers  of  plants  always  keep  tlieir  stock  in  the 
best  condition  for  transplanting  by  frequently  moving  them 
about  in  the  nursery,  or  by  root  pruning,  which  cause  the  plant 
to  produce  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  close  to  the  stem,  instead  of 
roots  of  a  long  straggling  character  which  must  always  be  se- 
riously damaged  when  the  plant  is  lifted.  The  most  important 
thing  abiiut  plants  is  their  roots,  and  success  or  failure  in  trans- 
planting depends  almost  entirely  upon  what  is  done,  or  upon 
what  is  left  undone,  in  respect  to  them. 

Stock  properly  treated  in  the  nursery  or  seed  bed  costs  very 
much  more  to  produce,  and  is  cheaper  at  a  comparatively  high 
price,  than  low-priced  stock  which  has  been  allowed  to  take  care 
of  itself,  and  has  had  nothing  done  to  it  from  the  time  it  was 
first  set  out  in  the  nursery  until  it  is  dug  up  for  shipment.  Not 
only  is  the  risk  of  transplanting  properly  cared  for  plants  re- 
duced almost  to  van'shing  point  (provided  subsequent  treatment 
is  right),  but  stock  of  this  kind  receives  little  or  no  check  to  its 
growth  ;  while  low  class  stock,  if  it  lives,  practically  stands  still 
for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  which,  in  some  connections, 
may  amount  to  years.  Badly  fcrown  and  stunted  plants — how- 
ever well  thev  may  be  afterwards  treated — never  reach  the  same 
degree  of  perfection  as  those  which  have  from  the  earliest  moment 
of  their  lives  lived  under  the  best  conditions. 

After  so  caring  for  a  plant,  which  is  destined  to  be  trans- 
planted, in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  shock  of  the  operation, 
the  next  step  is  the  digging  of  it  up  from  the  position  in  which 
it  has  been  growing.  In  this  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
avoid  destroying  or  mutilating  any  of  the  roots,  and  to  further 
prevent  any  of  them  being  killed  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
wind  drying  them  out.  Then  it  is  possible  to  still  further  re- 
duce, or  ruin,  the  chances  of  a  plant  recovering  from  the  shock 
of  removal,  by  allowing  the  roots  to  be  exposed  to  drying  out 
influences  after  unpacking,  or  otherwise,  while  waiting  for  holes 
to  be  dug.  &c.,  and  this  stage  presents  another  opportunity  for 
reducing  the  plant's  vitality  and  its  chances  to  recover  from  the 
operation,  if  it  recovers  at  all. 

Correct  Method  of  Transplanting 
The  manner  of  plantuig  has  considerable  influence  for  good  or 
evil.  If  roots  arc  crammed  into  a  hole  several  sizes  too  small 
only  a  limited  proportion  of  them  can  begin  to  recommence  their 
functions.  Room  should  be  given  for  the  roots  to  be  spread  out 
at  least  to  their  fullest  extent,  but  also  the  wider  the  ground 
is  broken  up  beyond  the  roots  the  better,  as  this  enables  them 
to  .grow  and  spread  more  easily. 

Depth  of  planting  is  an  important  considerat'on.  Some  things, 
such  as  shrubs,  roses,  cabbage  plants,  may  be  planted  deeper 
than  they  stood  in  their  previous  positions,  as  fhey  will  throw 
out  new  roots  from  higher  up  their  stems ;  but  trees  should  not 
be  set  out  more  than  two  or  ihrec  inches  deeper  than  they  were 
before.  Planting  at  an  excessive  depth  renders  the  roots  liable 
to  suffocation  for  the  want  of  oxygen.  Thoroughly  firming  the 
soil  around  the  roots  is  necessary  for  proper  root  action  to  take 
place.  .Sometimes  the  method  is  adopted  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  and  spread  of  roots,  of  keeping  a  hose  .going 
over  the  soil  as  it  is  fille<l  in  around  them  so  as  to  be  sure  of 


having  all  the  spaces  among  the  roots  thoroughly  full  of  soil, 
and  in  any  case  a  good  watering  is  essential.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  always  leave  a  few  inches  of  fine  loose  soil  at  the  top  so  as  to 
allow  air  to  enter. 

While  many  plants  arc  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  water  sub- 
sequent to  transplanting,  it  is  at  the  same  time  possible  to  kill 
by  overwatering.  This  latter  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  a  clayey  or  undrained  soil,  as  if  the  surplus  water  can- 
not drain  away  and  the  soil  remains  water-logged  for  any  length 
of  time,  conditions  will  he  created  which  will  again  be  liable 
to  cause  the  roots  to  be  suffocated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  plant  may  have  to  pass  through  the  hands 
of  several  different  persons  in  its  progress  from  the  nursery  to 
its  permanent  position,  and  if  one  fails  to  do  ihe  right  thing, 
the  correct  methods  of  the  remainder  are  nullified.  (Ihviously 
where  all  the  stages  are  in  the  charge  of  one  individual  who  un- 
derstands the  work,  the  chances  of  success  are  immeasurably  in- 
creased. When  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  transplant- 
ing are  under  one  control,  failures,  while  not  impossible,  become 
extremely  rare. 

Too  frequently  during  the  course  of  transplanting,  plants  are 
subjected,  as  individuals,  to  the  same  treatment  as  one  would 
give  to  a  fence  post.  The  fact  should  be  recognized  to  its  fullest 
extent  that  a  plant  is  a  living  organism,  and  that  transplanting 
at  its  best  is  more  or  less  a  violent  operation  which  inflicts 
a  shock  upon  the  plant's  system.  In  addition  to  what  previous 
preparaticn  may  be  necessary  to  that  end.  the  great  aim  should 
be  from  the  moment  we  commence  lifting  a  plant,  to  reduce  the 
violence  of  this  operation  to  as  near  vanishing  point  as  pos- 
sible. As  pointed  out  above,  the  part  of  a  plant  wh'ch  is  most 
directly  affected  by  the  operation  is  its  roots,  and  the  less  the 
amount  of  care  exercised  in  the  work  the  greater  the  amount  of 
roots,  especially  the  more  important  younger  ones  and  the  root- 
hairs,  which  will  be  destroyed. 

Functions  of  Roots  Tow.\rds  Transplanting 

It  appears  worth  while  to  brieflj'  consider  roots,  and  the  part 
they  play  in  a  plant's  life. 

We  saw  last  month  that  as  soon  as  a  seed  begins  to  germinate 
a  root  emerges  from  the  seed-case  and  commences  to  grow  down 
into  the  soil,  this  is  known  as  the  primary  root.  As  growth 
progresses  this  roct  sends  out  branches  which  ramify  through 
the  soil.  Plants  have  also  the  power  of  sending  out  roots  from 
other  parts  of  the  stem  above  the  point  at  which  the  shoot  was 
originally  attached  to  the  seed,  this  can  easily  be  seen  in  the  case 
rf  corn,  for  example.  .Also  parts  of  plants  lying  on  the  .ground, 
as  in  the  case  rf  trailing  vines  and  unstakcd  trmatoes,  will  emit 
roots,  and  the  forming  of  new  plants  from  cuttings  is  only  suc- 
cessful when  the  cuttings  form  roots. 

Roots  have  two  functions,  one  being  to  anchor  the  plant  to 
the  soil,  and  the  other  to  supply  the  plant  with  food  and  water. 
The  plant's  food  is  always  dissolved  in  the  water  taken  up  by 
its  roots,  and  it  can  feed  in  no  other  way.  Not  only  is  moisture 
in  the  soil  necessary  before  roots  can  absorb  plant  food,  but 
m.-iisture  encourages  and  excites  root  growth.  Cuttings  of  many 
plants  will  c|uickly  form  roots  when  immersed  in  water,  pro- 
vided oxx'gen  is  present. 

Like  all  other  parts  of  i)lants,  roots  are  composed  of  cells 
which  arc  full  of  protoplasm.  .As  protoplasm  cannot  exist  in  a 
living  state  without  oxygen,  and  since  roots  grow  by  the  con- 
tinual formation  of  new  cells,  roots  must  have  access  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  or  they  can  neiiher  grow  nor  I've.  We  can 
easily  prove  this  by  placing  a  slip  of  any  plant  which  will  root  in 
water,  such  as  a  willow  cutting,  into  a  jar  containing  water  that 
has  been  boiled  for  ten  minutes  or  so  to  drive  out  oxygen  and 
then  cooled  c|uickly.  .After  the  cutting  has  been  put  in,  pour 
over  the  water  enough  salad  oil  to  form  a  film  to  exclude  oxygen. 
Insert  another  similar  cutiin.g  into  a  jar  of  water  without  oil  and 
I>lace  them  both  in  a  warm  room.  In  a  few  days  roots  will  start 
freely  from  the  cutting  in  the  jar  of  which  the  water  has  access 
to  the  air  but  not  in  the  other.  Wc  can  carry  the  experiment 
further  by  placing  the  rooted  cutting  in  the  water  from  which 
oxvgen  is  excluded,  when  the  roots  will  very  soon  die. 

.Almost  immediately  roots  are  formed,  hairs  grow  out  from 
them.  These  rool-hairs  are  of  the  utmost  importance  as  almost 
the  entire  water  supply  and  all  food  are  absorbed  through  these 
hairs.     Each   hair   is   really  a   sin.gle  elongated  cell   and  is   filled 
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with  protoplasm.  Roots  do  not  grow  throughout  their  entire 
length,  but  only  b}'  the  addition  of  new  cells  at  their  extremities ; 
that  is  of  course  excepting  that  growth  in  size  which  takes  place 
as  the  roots  increase  in  age.  As  the  extremity  of  a  root  ad- 
vances through  the  soil  new  root-hairs  are  formed  in  front  of 
the  older  ones,  while  those  farthest  back  are  continually  dying 
off,  so  that  only  a  comparatively  short  portion  of  the  rootlet 
bears  hairs  at  any  one  time,  and  only  the  youngest  roots  are 
active  in  the  work  of  sustaining  the  plant's  life.  The  part  of 
roots  from  which  the  root-hairs  have  perished  absorb  verj-  little 
water  and  arc  mainly  useful  in  giving  strength  to  the  plant  and 
acting  as  conduits  for  the  transmission  of  fluids.  The  active  part 
of  any  rootlet  in  supplying  nourishment  is  therefore  short,  and 
it  follows  that  the  greater  the  number  of  living  young  roots  cov- 
ered with  hairs  the  greater  the  amount  of  food  and  water  a 
plant  will  receive.  Root-hairs  act  in  a  dual  capacity ;  not  only 
do  they  absorb  water  and  food,  but  they  excrete  waste  products 
in  the  form  of  acids,  principally  carbonic,  and  these  acids  dis- 
solve mineral  matters  in  the  soil,  which,  forming  a  solution  with 
water,  are  taken  up  and  used  as  food. 

In  examining  roots  we  must  not  confuse  rootlets  which  are  as 
fine  as  hairs,  with  the  root-hairs  growing  from  these  rootlets ; 
the  hairs  cannot  always  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Any  one 
who  has  noticed  the  delicate  and  minute  character  of  rootlets 
and  their  hairs  will  readily  understand  the  necessity  for  careful 
handling  during  the  operation  of  transplanting,  and  it  will  be 
equally  plain  why  a  finely  pulverized  soil  is  necessary  for  the 
best  results,  and  why  there  is  a  total  absence  of  active  rootlets  in 
the  hard  clods  of  badly  cultivated  ground.  The  better  the  soil, 
both  mechanically  and  chemically,  the  greater  will  be  the  number 
of  fine  feeding-roots. 

The  tip  of  each  rootlet  is  protected  in  its  passage  through  the 
soil  by  a  thimble-like  covering  known  as  the  root-cap,  which  in 
some  cases  maj'  be  readily  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass.  The  root-tip  in  advancing  through  the  soil,  which  it  does 
by  the  force  of  new  cells  being  continually  formed  behind  it, 
does  not  move  in  a  straight  line,  but  has  a  partially  rotary  and 
oscillating  motion  which  enables  it  to  take  advantage  of  open- 
ings between  the  soil  particles. 

The  vast  importance  to  the  plant  of  active  roots  cannot  be 
overestimated,  and  want  of  success  in  transplanting  is  invariably 
due  to  something  which  has  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  them. 
The  delicate  nature  of  the  rootlets  and  their  hairs  renders  it 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  damaging  some  of  them,  even  with 
the  greatest  care,  but  when  this  care  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence, great  destruction  ensues. 

Whiie  the  points  stated  as  being  connected  with  transplanting 
apply  equally  to  all  classes  of  plants,  both  small  and  large,  there 
is  naturally  some  degree  of  difference  in  their  application,  which 
so  far  has  been  more  particularly  to  trees  and  shrubs.  In  con- 
nection with  small,  annual  plants,  both  flowers  and  vegetables, 
there  are  a  few  points  worth  further  consideration. 

Points  to  Consider  in  Transpl.\nting  Annuals 
Things  of  a  perennial  nature,  as  trees  and  shrubs,  will,  if  they 
live,  in  time  recover  from  the  shock  of  transplanting,  and.  while 
-our  efforts  should  be  to  make  that  time  as  short  as  possible,  no 
permanent  loss  will  occur  should  the  period  be  somewhat  ex- 
tended. With  annual  plants  the  case  is  different,  for  time  lost 
during  recovery  from  the  operation  cannot  be  regained,  and 
further,  any  considerable  check,  especially  in  the  case  of  some 
vegetables  will  render  them  useless  for  the  purpose  desired.  In 
some  things  a  check  as  the  result  of  transplanting  has  a  more 
harmful  effect  than  in  others ;  or.  to  put  it  in  another  form, 
some  species,  such  as  cabbage,  for  example,  will  recover  sooner 
from  the  shock  of  transplanting  and  afterwards  grow  to  more  or 
less  perfection  than  others,  like  cauliflowers  and  celery,  which 
are  invariably  rendered  useless  by  any  material  check  in  growth. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  "hearts"  of  cabbage,  lettuce, 
etc.,  and  the  large,  white  "heads"  of  cauliflower  are  artificial 
productions,  that  is,  their  wild  ancestors  do  not  produce  hearts, 
etc..  and  what  they  produce  in  these  respects  to-day  is  the  result 
of  many  generations  of  cultivation  and  selection.  While  under 
proper  conditions  the  .garden  types  artificially  evolved  in  re- 
sponse to  changed  conditions  of  life  are  hereditary,  yet  under 
other  conditions  they  soon  revert  to  their  ori.ginal  forms,  or  at 
least  prematurely  run  to  seed.  The  original  wild  cabbage  was  in 
form  verj'  similar  to  the  well-known  weed,  charlock,  and  like  all 
other  annual  and  biennial  plants,  its  only  object  in  life  was  to 
produce  seed  for  the  reproduction  of  its  species.  After  this  was 
accomplished,  it  died. 

If  not  allowed  to  produce  seed,  many  annuals  under  suitable 
climatic  conditions  become  biennials  or  even  perennials,  and 
among  true  perennials  more  or  less  continuous  flowering  is  ob- 
tained by  the  prevention  of  seed  production,  although  when  seed 
from  the  first  flowers  is  allowed  to  form,  any  further  crop  of 
flowers  does  not  usually  result. 


The  natural  tendency  therefore  of  all  plants  is  to  produce  seed 
and  this  tendency' — which  in  the  case  of  many  vegetables  is 
sjnonymous  with  the  non-production  of  "hearts,"  etc.,  is  always 
hastened  by  any-  check  to  growth  by  transplanting,  drought,  badly 
cultivated  and  poor  soil.  Even  in  those  cases  where  the  ultimate 
useful  results,  as  in  the  examples  of  peas  and  beans,  are  the 
production  of  seed,  yet  the  maximum  is  not  achieved  unless 
considerable  growth  is  made  first.  When  anji;hing  occurs  in  the 
life  of  a  plant,  such  as  check  to  its  growth,  which  is  liable  to 
give  it  the  idea  that  immediate  death  is  possible,  it  will  make 
every  effort  to  reproduce  its  species  by  the  production  of  seed 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  This  characteristic  of  plant  life 
is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  case  of  fruit  production  by  the  use 
of  girdling  and  root  pruning  to  check  growth. 

As  in  the  case  of  vegetable  plants  the  production  of  seed  is 
the  last  thing  desired,  we  have  therefore  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults, to  handle  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  check  from  any 
cause,  and  especiallj-  to  render  the  shock  of  transplanting  as 
nearly  absent  as  possible. 

Growing  Plants  for  Transplanting 

In  growing  plants  for  transplanting  the  seed-bed  should  be  in 
such  a  state  of  richness  and  lightness  that  root  growth  will  be 
encouraged  to  the  maximum  extent.  The  latter  is  still  further 
induced  and  the  plants  are  also  rendered  more  stocky,  by  trans- 
planting— at  this  stage  known  as  "pricking  out" — three  inches 
apart  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  formed  their  second  leaves. 
In  doing  this  it  is  important,  as  in  all  other  cases,  not  to  puU 
them  up,  but  to  lift  them  with  a  trowel  or  piece  of  flatwood ; 
pulling,  even  when  the  soil  is  light  and  moist,  always  destroys 
more  or  less  of  the  rootlets  and  their  hairs.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  thoroughly  water  seedlings  the  day  before  transplanting,  as 
this  reduces  possibilities  of  root  injury  as  well  as  securing  the 
ma.ximum  water-content  of  the  plant.  Future  handling  is  greatly 
facilitated  if  this  "pricking  off"  is  done  into  flats,  as  then  the 
plants  can  be  taken  to  the  place  of  final  planting  out  without  any 
disturbance. 

Another  plan  is  to  use  pots  for  the  purpose  and  those  made  of 
paper  are  quite  suitable ;  also  by  their  means  we  can  transplant 
things  like  melons,  cucumbers  and  corn,  which  cannot  with  suc- 
cessful results  be  transplanted  in  the  ordinarj'  way  from  seed 
beds.  With  these  latter  the  seed  must  be  planted  in  the  pots  in 
which  the  plants  are  to  grow  previously  to  being  set  out  in  their 
permanent  position.  To  save  room  two  inch  pots  are  some- 
times used  for  things  like  cabbage  and  annual  flowers,  but  three- 
inch  ones  are  better,  especially  in  the  case  of  plants  which  must 
have  the  seeds  sown  in  the  pots. 

Obviously  cold  frames,  hot  beds,  or  a  greenhouse  are  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  early  seedlings,  and  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at  is  not  to  have  the  plants  too  forward,  but  in  such  a 
stage  of  growth  that  they  will  not  become  stunted  for  want  of 
room  before  the  conditions  outside  are  suitable  for  placing  them 
in  their  permanent  position. 

As  above  mentioned,  it  is  important  that  the  roots  should  be 
thoroughly  moistened  before  transplanting,  and  in  the  case  of 
pots,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it.  they  can  be  set  in  a  pan  of 
water  for  a  few  minutes  so  as  to  be  sure  the  ball  is  thoroughly 
soaked.  Properly  carried  out.  plants  grown  in  pots  receive  no 
check  and  do  not  know  they  have  been  transplanted,  and  in  the 
case  of  many  things  two  or  three  weeks  in  time  are  gained  over 
those  from  seeds  sown  outside. 

Principal  Points  to  Observe 

The  main  points  to  be  observed  in  transplanting  are :  To  give 
the  plant  such  treatment  before  lifting  as  to  place  it  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  removal. 

To  exercise  the  greatest  care  over  the  roots  during  all  stages 
of  the  operation,  and  to  see  that  the  new  conditions  in  which 
the  roots  are  placed  are  such  as  to  enable  them  to  renew  their 
functions  at  once,  so  as  to  prevent  any  check  to  growth. 

Transplanting  may  result  in  one  of  three  things;  the  plant 
may  die ;  it  may  live  but  make  little  or  no  growth ;  or  it  may 
thrive.  Unless  the  latter  is  achieved  we  cannot  claim  absolute 
success  for  the  operation. 

Referring  again  to  ornamental  things  used  in  gardens  for  their 
landscape  effects,  it  almost  goes  without  saying  that  the  beauty 
of  home  surroundings  as  a  whole  is  brought  about  not  only  by 
seeing  to  it  that  the  happiness  and  thriftiness  of  plants  is  se- 
cured by  successful  transplanting  but  also  by  continual  care  year 
after  year.  It  is  also  equally  obvious  that  in  addition  to  giving 
the  individual  plant  conditions  and  treatment  which  will  enable 
it  to  develop  fully  its  intrinsic  beauties,  it  should  be  so  asso- 
ciated with  plants  of  other  species  that  the  enlire  picture  pro- 
duced by  a  combination  of  different  plants  should  be  at  all  times 
pleasing,  and  that  flowers  will  be  in  evidence  from  early  Spring 
until  late  Autumn,  to  say  nothing  of  brilliant  berried  effects  dur- 
ing the  Winter. 
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GARDENERS'  CONFERENCE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A  conference  of  gardeners  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Xational  Association  of  Gardeners  on  March  18th  in  the  Engi- 
neering building,  Xew  York  Citj'.  Robert  Weeks  of  Cleveland, 
ex-president  of  the  association,  presided.  The  conference  was 
called  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  aims 
of  the  association,  and  the  operations  of  the  Service  Bureau,  and 
to  formulate  plans  for  a  campaign  to  interest  young  men  in  the 
profession  of  gardening. 

W.  X.  Craig  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  presented  a  communication 
from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  directing  atten- 
tion to  Quarantine  Bill  Xo.  37.  and  its  detriment  to  horticultural 
progress  in  the  United  States,  and  asked  that  a  delegate  be 
appointed  to  represent  the  organization  officially  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  during  the  month  of  Maj-,  at  which  various  horti- 
cultural interests  are  to  be  represented.  The  association  voted 
to  be  represented  at  this  meeting. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  association,  a  statement  was 
issued  to  the  Xew  York  papers  b3'  an  unidentified  source,  evi- 
dently with  malicious  intent,  that  the  association  had  gone  on 
record  as  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  act,  preventing  the  importa- 
tion of  plants.  This,  of  course,  is  an  untruth,  as  the  X'ational 
Association  of  Gardeners  from  the  first  has  been  strongly 
opposed  to  Quarantine  Bill  Xo.  37.  and  the  discrimination  now 
practised  hy  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  in  favoring  those 
who  have  been  friendly  to  it,  while  discriminating  against  those 
who  have  had  courage  to  express  their  views  regarding  the 
injustice  of  this  measure,  is  not  weakening  the  opposition  to  it 
of  the  professional  gardeners. 

The  workings  and  immediate  future  plans  of  the  Service 
Bureau  were  e.xplained  and  generalh-  discussed  by  the  members 
from  the  floor,  following  which  a  motion  was  carried  heartily 
endorsing  what  has  been  accomplished  bj'  this  department  of  the 
association. 

.Alexander  Michie.  chairman  of  the  Service  Bureau  Publicit>- 
Fund,  made  a  strong  appeal  for  greater  support  on  the  part  of 
the  members  towards  this  fund,  so  that  the  work  may  be  carried 
out  which  has  been  planned.  His  appeal  met  with  immediate 
response  among  many  of  those  present  who  came  forward  after 
the  meeting  to  subscribe  to  the  fund. 

The  discussion  regarding  the  possibility  of  interesting  young 
men  in  the  profession  of  gardening  drew  forth  optimistic  expres- 
sions from  most  of  those  who  spoke  on  the  subject,  while  a  few 
were  rather  pessimistic  in  their  -vnews  of  the  success  of  bringing 
young  men  into  the  gardening  profession,  while  other  vocations 
appear  to  be  ofTermg  so  much  more  lucrative  advantages.  It 
was  regarded,  however,  by  all  present  that  the  gardening  pro- 
fession is  confronted  by  a  serious  problem  at  the  present  time, 
due  to  the  inability  to  secure  young  men  as  assistants,  and  it 
cannot  look  forward  as  in  the  past  to  Europe  to  supply  them, 
for  among  the  ranks  of  young  men  of  the  profession  who  entered 
the  war,  the  sacrifice  of  life  was  a  heavy  one. 

The  relation  between  the  employer  and  the  gardener  came  in 
for  considerable  discussion,  with  opinions  about  equally  divided 
that  both  were  blameworthy  for  the  lack  of  confidence  existing 
between  them. 

Meeting  of  Trustees  and  Directors 

At  an  executive  meeting  of  the  trustees  and  board  of  directors 
of  the  association  held  earlier  in  the  day,  at  which  W.  X.  Craig 
of  Massachusetts,  Robert  Weeks  of  Ohio.  George  W.  Hess  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  John  Bamet  of  Pennsylvania,  Robert 
Williamson  of  Connecticut.  Joseph  Tansey.  James  Stuart.  Daniel 
Coughlin  of  Xew  York:  Arthur  Smith,  M.  C.  Ebel  of  Xew 
Jerse)-,  were  present,  the  recommendation  of  the  last  convention 
that  the  1930  annual  meeting  be  held  in  St.  Louis  was  favorably 
acted  upon.     The  secretary-  was  authorized  in  conjunction  with 


the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  convention,  to  develop  plans 
immediately  to  bring  the  advantages  that  the  profession  ofifers  to 
the  attention  of  young  men  who  may  be  interested. 

A  communication  was  icceived  from  President  L  P  j'ensen 
of  St.  Louis  regretting  his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
the  conlerence,  owing  to  new  development  work  which  he  has 
just  undertaken  in  connection  with  his  position,  and  containing 
a  number  of  recommendations  which  were  acted  upon  by  the 
executive  board.  President  Jensen  wrote  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  receive  suggestions  from  officials  and  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, bearing  on  its  welfare  and  the  profession  which  it  repre- 
sents. 

W.  N.  Craig  Addresses  Garden  Club  of  America 
On  March  17th,  W.  X.  Craig  appeared  before  the  Garden  Club 
of  America  at  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Colonv  Club  of  Xew 
lork,  and  addressed  a  large  audience  coraposed'of  its  members 
on  the  "Professional  Gardener  from  His  Viewpoint"  Mr. 
Craig  ably  presented  the  cause  of  the  professional  gardener,  and 
judging  by  the  hearty  reception  his  remarks  received,  his  views 
met  with  the  endorsement  of  those  who  listened  to  him.  His 
address  will  ajjpear  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Chronicle.  }ilr. 
Craig  also  spoke  of  the  iniquities  of  Quarantine  Bill  Xo.  37 
wh'ch  met  with  general  approval,  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
passing  a  resolution  unanimously  as  opposed  to  the  measure. 

SERVICE    BUREAU    PUBLICITY    FUND. 

The  following  contributions  have  been  received  towards  the 
Service  Bureau  Publicity  Fund  up  to  March  25lh: 

Previously  acknowledged    S912.(X) 

John  F.  Proctor,  Wilmington,  Del 10.00 

John   Cumming,  Tarrj-town.   X.   Y 2^00 

Ale.xander  Brown,  Montclair,  X.  J lo!0O 

Robert  Weeks,  Cleveland   lo!oO 

Robert  Mackie,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. .                    5.00 

C.  L.  Paul  Gabriel.  Kansas  City,  Mw 7.00 

Robert  Heggie,  Bath,  Me 3.00 

Harrj-  Heslup.  .Adrian.   Mich 2.00 

James  Michie,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  1 5.00 

Gustave  Hamerin.  Glen  Cove.  L.  T 5.00 

Jerome  B.  Murphy.  Elberon.  X.  J .'. .  10.00 

John  G.  Melrose,  Cold  iprin:;  Harbor.  L.  I lO.OO 

Alphonse  Chague.  Lenox.  Mass 2.03 

William   .Anderson,   South   Lancaster.   Mass 10  00 

Luther  B.  G.  Webb.  Willoughby,  O ^■''^ 

Theodore   Wirih.   Minneapolis   '     i 

Peter  Duff,  Orange.   X.  J ;.    ,i 

William  .Mien.  Mamaroneck,  X.  Y 5.00 

J.  H.  Brunger,  Riverdale,  X.  Y 2  CKJ 

-Alexander  Mackenzie,  Smithtown,  L.  1 5.00 

George  G.  Milne,  Hot  Springs.  Va 5  00 

George  Wyness,  Prides  Crossing.  Mass.  5.00 

L.  P.  Jensen,  St.  Louis 2.00 

T.  D 5.00 

M.  J.  Pope,  Xaugatuck.  Conn 5.00 

Lars  P.  Hansen,  Beaumont,  Texas..  5.00 

John  E.  TaafFe.  Xew  Canaan.  Conn...  2.00 

(Tharles  Trambels,  Bcrnardsville.  X.  1'  5.(X) 

Samuel  Long,  Sharon.  Pa...  2.00 

J.  L.  Porter.  St.  Davids.  Pa.  ?6o 

George  L.  Stewart.  Waliham.  Ma^-  >  ""i 

H.  Ernest  Downer.  Xorthampton.  'i 

Alexander  Reid.  Buffalo   ■    ■  i 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove.  L.  I  ■    • 

Harrj-  Jones.  Portchesier   -   '  i 

T.  F.  Eastwood.  Xew  York  Gty 

A.  G.  Ross,  Bridgeport,  Conn :  .h 
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A.  A.  Leach,  Yonkers,  N.  Y $5.00 

Frank    Liichcnbacher,     honkers...  7.00 

J.  I.  Connolly,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  .  5.00 

Roy  Donald,  Yonkers,  N.  Y 5.00 

Robert  Bottemley,  New  Canaan, 

Conn 5.00 

M.  W.  Reid,  Augusta,  Ga 2.00 

Ernest  Wild,  Madison,  N.  J 2.00 

A.  L.  Marshall,  Greenwich,  Conn.  5.00 
lohn  R.  McCulloch,  Oyster  Bay. 

■    L.  I '.  15.00 

Fred  Humphreys,  Jericho,  L.  I . .  5.00 
William  H.  Sansom,  Huntington, 

L.  I .1.00 

Stanley      J  o  r  d  e  n,'     Waterford, 

Conn 3.00 

Total   $1,164.00 


AMONG  THE  GARDENERS 


Albert  H.  Laine,  for  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years  gardener  to  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hanna. 
Jr.,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  Mr.  Warren  Bichnell,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Robert  Cochrane,  formerly  of  Valley 
Ridge  Farm.  Ml.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  gardener  on  the  Bradley 
Martin  Estate,  Westbury,  L.  I. 

Herbert  Stuart,  formerly  of  Larchmont. 
N.  Y.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  gardener 
on  Long  Beech  Farm,  Gull  Lake,  Augusta, 
Mich.,  the  estate  of  H.  B.  Sherman. 

George  Alcock,  formerly  of  Chappaqua, 
N.  Y.,  has  secured  the  position  of  gardener 
on  the  estate  of  Miss  M.  M.  Newall,  Bed- 
ford Hills,  N.  Y. 

Nicholas  Tahb  has  accepted  the  position 
of  gardener  with  Benson  B.  Sloane,  Cedar- 
hurst,  L.  T. 

Gustavc  Hamerin,  formerly  of  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y ,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
gardener  to  H.  D.  Roosen,  Greenlawn,  L.  I. 

John  D.  Wilson,  formerly  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  secured  the  position  of  gardener  on 
the  estate  of  H.  H.  Dow,  Midland,  Mich. 

Charles  Swain  secured  the  position  of 
gardener  to  Mrs.  M.  Perkins,  Chester, 
Mass. 

Theodore  Chase  has  accepted  the  position 
of  ganiener  on  the  estate  of  Miss  Marshall. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Charles  Miller  accepted  the  position  of 
gardener  to  Miss  G.  .Arentes,  Dumbarton, 
Va. 

John  David  Boyd,  formerly  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  gardener 
to  J.  E.  Barbour,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Paul  Powers,  formerly  of  Suffern,  N.  Y., 
has  secured  the  position  of  .gardener  to 
Mr.  Charles  Sherman,  Oyster   Bay,   L.   I. 

William  Barron  secured  the  position  of 
gardener  on  Prospect  harms,  Maplcwood, 
N.J. 

Alexander  Michie,  for  the  past  number 
of  years  superintendent  of  the  Henry  San- 
derson estate,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  resigned 
that  position  to  accept  a  similar  one  on  the 
Chikls  Friek  estate,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

William  .Allen  secured  the  position  of 
gardener  to  Leroy  Frost,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Hamer  has  secured  the  position  of 
gardener  on  the  T.  Tower  Bates  estate. 
Convent,  N.  T. 


An  Easy  Way  To  Really  Try  Some  Of 
Sutton's  Finest  Things 


Some  of  vou  garden  folks  made  ut) 
vnnr  jninds  lonff  ago  to  try   Sutton'? 

Seeds. 

Rut    you    never    inade    up   ap    order. 

Felt,  mayliap.  that  even  with  the  war 
over  conditions  were  still  upset,  and 
it  might  take  too  lone  to  get  seeds 
from    across    the    pond. 

Of  course  you've  heard,  from  your 
fellow  gardeners,  about  the  quality 
of    Sutton's    Seeds. 

And  you've  seen  for  yourself  that 
•jubtle  charm,  that  indefinable  sugges- 
tion of  Old  English  gardens  which 
.Sutton's    flowers    always    lend. 

So,  just  naturally,  you've  wanted  to 
try  Sutton's  Seeds.  And — just  nat- 
urally—something has  always  turned 
up  just  in  time  to  prevent  your  get- 
ting   an    order    down    on    paper. 

That's  just  why  we've  made  it  easy 
for  you  to  really  see  right  in  your 
own  garden  the  things  you've  heard 
the  other  folks  say  about  Sutton's 
Seeds. 


'i'hffe  are  two  collections  of  flower 
seeds,  one  containing  forty  varieties 
(Collection  :\ — $5).  and  the  other 
containing  twentv-five  varieties  (Col- 
lection   B— $3). 

There  are  two  collections  of  vegeta- 
bles, the  first  containing  47  varieties, 
in  substantial  amounts  (Collection 
C — $5).  and  the  second  containing 
34    varieties    (Collection    D — $3). 

These  collections  are  all  carried  in 
stock  by  our  American  Agents,  so 
you   can    get    them   immediately. 

Obey  that  impulse,  3nd  see  if  it's 
so  what  you've  been  hearing  about 
the   quality  of  Sutton's  Seeds! 

The  Sutton  Catalog  sent  free  with 
each  collection.  Otherwise  35  cents 
— which  is  returned  with  a  $5  order. 
To  you  who  are  gardeners  we  will 
send  it  free  if  ynu  will  enclose  your 
em  plover's  letter  head.  Our  Book- 
let. "SEEDS,"  is  full  of  seed  facts 
yon  should  know.  It's  free  for  the 
asking. 


H.    P.    Winter   &   Co., 

6G-C  Wall  St., 

New  York. 


jilCSiofoJ 


cnto 


The  S.    T.    Blake  Co.. 


431-C  Sacramento  St.. 
San    Francisco,    Calif. 


Seed  Growers  and  Merchants 


READING,  ENGLAND 


Alexander  Sherrilifs,  formerly  gardener 
on  the  Mrs.  F.  S.  Smithers  estate.  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y.,  secured  the  position  of  super- 
intendent on  the  Henry  Sanderson  estate. 
Oyster  Bay,  L.   I. 

Feli.\  Woods  has  accepted  the  position 
of  gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  S.  Smithers,  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y. 

James  Bell,  well  known  among  the  gar- 
dening fraternity  in  the  Eastern  states,  and 
who  for  the  past  several  years  has  been 
superintendent  of  El  Pomar,  Broadmoor, 
Colorarlo  .Springs,  Colorado,  died  on  March 


18.  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  an  c.\-prcsident  of 
the  National  Association  of  Gardeners,  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  two  sons. 

Charles  Ernest  Carman,  who,  while  as- 
sisting in  laying  out  the  grounds  for  the 
^oldiers'  memorial  at  Washington,  con- 
tracted a  severe  cold  and  returned  to  his 
home  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  recently  died 
there.  Up  to  about  a  year  ago  Mr.  Carman 
was  employed  as  foreman  in  charge  of  con- 
struction work  under  Thomas  W.  Head, 
superintendent  of  Mellody  Farm,  Lake  For- 
est, 111.  Mr.  Carman  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  a  young  child. 


For  April,  1920 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA   HORT.  SOC. 

A  large  audience  attended  the  illustrated 
lecture  of  this  society  on  March  16th  on 
•'Perennials  and  Bulbous  Plants,"  by  E.  1. 
Wilde,  assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Stale  College. 

"You  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon," 
said  Prof.  Wilde,  "to  be  entertained,  not 
by  the  speaker  but  by  the  tlower  friends 
which  will  be  thrown  upon  the  screen.  Per- 
haps you  have  not  thought  of  it  in  this 
light,  hut  whenever  I  attend  such  a  lecture 
as  this.  1  always  have  a  feeling  of  renew- 
ing such  friendships,  and  a  sight  of  my 
old  favorites  in  their  natural  setting  only 
intensifies  my  desire  to  be  once  more  with 
them  in  my  own  garden. 

"1  like  to  consider  the  garden  as  a  place 
of  recreation,  a  place  in  which  one  may 
secure  the  necessary  relaxation  from  the 
mental  strain  of  the  office,  shop,  or  any 
daily  toil ;  a  beautiful  spot  where  one  may 
meditate  in  perfect  quietude.  Flowers  de- 
mand our  attention,  for  are  we  not  all 
more  or  less  sentimental?  They  are  mag- 
netic in  their  appeal  to  be  better  known 
and  properly  placed  in  our  own  old-fash- 
ioned gardens.  Old  Fashioned  Gardens! 
I  know  no  better  name  for  all  natural 
plantings  of  herbaceous  perennials." 

The  lecturer  then  took  his  audience 
through  the  Out  Door  Garden,  from  .'^pril 
to  November,  starting  in  with  the  early 
flowering  bulbs,  giving  all  the  material 
used  in  the  perennial  border,  in  the  order 
of  the  flowering  season. 

"Those  of  us,"  he  said,  "who  have  only 
a  limited  space  in  which  to  grow  flowers, 
have  perhaps  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
few  plants  which  are  superior  to  those  al- 
ready in  the  bed.  These  are  all  individual 
prolilcms  applicable  to  your  own  garden. 
We  should  not,  however,  concentrate  only 
on  our  flower  problems.  We  should  think 
of  the  other  fellow's  garden  and  help  him 
to  straighten  out  his  perplexities.  Every 
home  should  boast  of  a  few  of  these  peren- 
nial plants.  Before  we  can  realize  this, 
people  must  be  taught  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful. This  can  very  readily  be  accomplished 
through  individual  eflfort  or  co-operative  ef- 
fort such  as  a  garden  club.  This  organiza- 
tion is  doing  a  good  bit  in  disseminating 
and  awakening  an  interest  in  ornamental 
horticultural  material.  This  garden  move- 
ment is  still  in  its  infancy  but  gaining  in 
momentum  very  rapidly,  which  is  shown 
most  clearly  by  the  number  of  new  nur- 
series which  are  sprinaing  up  thronghoiil 
the  East  and  the  advance  of  the  industry 
in   the  West  and  Southwest." 

The  exhibits  of  plants  and  flowers  at 
this  lecture  was  the  best  we  had  this  Win- 
ter season.  David  Rust.  Sec'y. 


STAMFORD    (CONN.)     HORT.    SOC. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
March  6.  Four  new  members  were  elected 
and  12  nominations  for  membership  re- 
■ceivcd.  The  society  gave  its  moral  support 
to  the  .Association  of  School  Teachers  of 
Stamford  for  increase  of  salary.  The  fact 
is  too  well  known  that  teachers  arc  under- 
paid for  their  very  important  profession 
and  many  a  teacher  is  leaving  it  for  a  bet- 
ter paying  one.  The  future  of  mankind 
and  of  this  country  depends  largely  on  good 
teachers.  l'>olshevism  has  no  show  among 
well-educated  people.  The  name  chosen  for 
the  new  hall  is  "The  Stamford  Horticul- 
•tiiral  Hall."  and  subscription  by  the  mem- 
;bers  alone  amounted  to  close  to  $8,000.   The 


This  Ten -Ten  Catalog 
Saves  Yon  Money — 
Saves  Yon  Time — 
Mnltiplies  Yonr 
Gardening  Joys 

Aside  from  the  dependable  fact  that  every- 
thing in  the  Ten-Ten  catalog  can  be  thor- 
oughly depended  on — it's  all  grouped  in 
tens.  Ten  of  the  best  red  roses. 
Ten  of  the  best  iris.  Ten  of  the  best  asters. 
Ten  of  the  best  annuals.  Ten  things  that 
ought  to  be  in  every  vegetable  garden.  Ten 
ways  of  making  the  garden  you  make, 
make  more  for  you.  And  so  on,  everything 
in  tens. 

When  a  thing  is  name^,,and  described,  it 
is  promptly  priced.  You'don't  have  to  be 
a  Sherlock  Holmes  to  find  it;  or  a  mathe- 
matician, to  figure  out  the  cost. 
Another  thing — it's  getting  late,  and  you 
can  easily  make  quick  selections  from  the 
Ten-Ten. 

Likewise,    depend    on    our    making    prompt 
shipments. 

Let    us    send    you    the    Ten-Ten  _with    our 
compliments. 


I      ^^  A^  Thg  Sj^  of  The  Trgg 

I  Box    20     Rutker/ord     N.J. 


outlook  is  that  the  society  will  take  pos- 
session of  its  new  home  by  April  1.  Papers 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  society  have 
been  sent  to  Hartford  by  its  attorneys,  Ber- 
tram and  Mead.     G.  C.  Boon,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
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ST.   LOUIS  ASSN.   OF  GARDENERS. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
I'>bruary  29,  with  President  L.  P.  Jensen 
in  the  chair 

E.  D.  Miller  and  .\.  Huber,  of  the  Orchid 
Department  of  the  Missouri  Botanic  Gar- 
drr.,  lectured  on  "The  Western  Culture  of 


I  WANTED 

I  Working  Assistant  Forester  for 
I  local  Forestry  Deitarliiieiil  in  con- 
i  neetion  with  forestry  work  in  parks, 
if        nursery     iind     landscape     planting;. 

Good  oiiporlunil\  for  aniliili<>ii> 
g  younjz  man  not  afraid  of  work. 
(  .Stale  (lualifiialions.  salary  expeetetl. 
I        and    references,      .\ddress 

Paul  H.  Rii>,  Suiierintrndont.  Roik- 
r        ford   Park   District.    Roi-kfonl.    III. 

Iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!liiiliiiliiiililliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiniiimini 
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Orchids."  Colored  lantern  slides  were  used 
to  illuslrate  the  various  phases  of  the  work 
peculiar  to  their  adaptations,  including  pot- 
ting, fumigating,  atmospheric  conditions, 
watering,  overhead  spraying  by  the  Skinner 
system,  and  potting  media.  Mr.  Huber's 
experience  covers  a  period  of  eight  years 
in  the  orchid  houses  at  the  Missouri  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  and  Mr.  Miller's,  both  Amer- 
ican and  European.  Tvi'o  resolutions  were 
read  by  the  president :  The  Government 
Quarantine  Order  of  the  Orient,  etc.,  and 
the  Unfair  Methods  of  Transportation 
Through  the  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park.  Upon  motion,  the  club  unanimously 
adopted  the  said  resolutions  protesting  stop- 
ping importations  and  the  misuse  of  trans- 
portation privileges  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Park.  G.  H.  Pring,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


iltil 
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NASSAU  COUNTY  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
on  March  10.  President  Thomas  Twigg 
occupied  the  chair.  Joseph  Bouhler  was 
elected  to  active  membership  and  two  peti- 
tions for  active  membership  were  received. 
James  McCarthy,  James  MacDonald  and 
John  F.  Johnstone  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  secure  judges  for  all  coming 
shows.  A  letter  of  sympathy  was  sent  to 
Ernest  J.  Brown,  treasurer  of  the  society, 
on  the  recent  sudden  death  of  his  wife.  A 
letter  of  congratulation  was  sent  to  Alex. 
MacKenzie,  a  member  of  the  society  who 
recently  took  unto  himself  a  wife.  William 
Goonan  gave  a  practical  talk  on  "Bees  and 
Bee-keeping."  which  was  very  interesting 
and  from  the  number  of  questions  Mr. 
Goonan  answered  there  seems  to  be  a  lot 
of  bee  or  intending  bee-keepers  in  the  so- 
ciety. Arthur  Cook,   Cor.   Sec'y- 


TUXEDO    (N.  Y.)  HORT.    SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening  March  3,  a  large 
attendance  of  members  being  present,  with 
Edward  Wilson  in  the  chair.  The  ladies' 
annual  night  will  be  held  on  April  7.  The 
late  Mr.  MacMechan  was  declared  the  win- 
ner for  the  monthly  exhibits  of  the  past 
year.  James  D.widson,  Sec'y. 


NORTH  SHORE  (ILL.)   HORT.  SOC. 

The  above  society  held  its  regular  month- 
ly meeting  on  Marcli  8.  The  smoking  con- 
cert proved  a  success.  Ralph  Clawson  was 
elected  auditor  for  the  coming  year.  It 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Scott,  of  La 
Grange,  will  give  a  talk  on  "Landscape 
Gardening,"  and  Mr.  Fitzhugh.  of  Lake 
Forest,  will  tell  us  how  to  build  a  root- 
cellar   at  our  next  meeting. 

Considerable  discussion  arose  about  cul- 
lural  certificates  for  the  members,  and  it 
was  voted  to  buy  a  lithographed  plate  and 
have   same   printed. 

J.  R.  Clarke,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


WESTCHESTER   (N.  Y.)   AND  FAIR- 
FIELD (CONN.)  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  February  13,  with 
President  John  Andrews  presiding.  Two 
new  members  were  elected  to  membership. 
P.  W.  Popp  gave  a  very  lengthy  discourse 
about  the  coming  flower  show  which  is  to 
be  held  in  New  York  City.  Oscar  .Vddor, 
in  a  very  stirring  address,  spoke  on  the 
present  labor  crisis  and  .general  conditions 
prevailing  throughout  the  country.  Since 
our  last  meeting  two  of  our  prominent 
members  have  passed  over  to  the  "Great 
Beyond"  in  the  persons  of  James  Foster 
and  John  Harper.  Mr.  Foster  was  an  ex- 
pert in  all  branches  of  horticulture  and  a 
keen    exhibitor    at    our    monthly    meetings. 


Keep  Your  Garden 

In  Perfect  Condition  All  Summer — 

Water  It  the  Easy  Skinner  Way 


Are  you  going  to  take  a  chance 
again  this  summer  on  having  dry 
weather  spoil  the  results  of  all 
your   skill   as   gardener? 

You  know,  from  bitter  experi- 
ence in  the  past,  how  discourag- 
ing it  is  to  have  a  crop  ruined 
just  as  you  have  brought  it  al- 
most through  to  harvest  time. 

All  those  weeks  of  work,  spent  in 
growing  plants  and  cul  ivating 
them — with  nothing  to  show  for 
it  in  the  end.  And  of  course  it'r, 
unpleasant  to  explain  any  such 
occurrence  to  the  "boss."  no 
matter  how  reasonable  he  may  be. 

So  you  see  what  a  load  the  cer- 
tain, swift,  easy  Skinner  System 
of   watering   takes  off   your   mind. 


"Rain  when  you  want  it" — Just 
turn  a  valve,  and  there's  a  gentle 
soaking  shower,  that  ■will  wet  the 
soil  down  for  inches,  and  yet 
won't  pack  it.  Or  spatter  any- 
thing w^ith  mud.  Skinner  rain  is 
so  fine  and  mist-like  that  it  won't 
injure  even  your  flowers  in  full 
bloom. 

Why  not  get  at  least  one  line 
now,   just    to   satisfy   yourself — or 

your    employer what    it   will    do. 

One  of  our  50-foot  portable  lines, 

which     reaches     you     complete 

ready  to  set  up  and  have  in  use 
inside  an  hour  after  you  get  it, — 
will  show  you  what  modern 
watering  will  do. 

Send  for  our  new  Booklet  on 
Irrigation    for  Home  Grounds. 


Thp   okinnpr  Irri^dtion  Co 


229  Water  Street, 

3 


QKINNER 

Oystem 


OF-      IRRIOAXIO 


Troy,  Ohio  i 
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ORCHIDS 

We  are  .specialists  in  Or<-liiOs.  We  collect, 
crow,  imnort.  export  and  spII  orcbids  ex- 
clusively. If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Orchids, 
we  solicit  yniir  iriri'iiries  and  orders.  Cata- 
logues  and    siicial   lists   on    application. 

LAGER    &    HURRELL 

Srthid   Growers  and    Importers 
Summit,     t\j.    «J. 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edgiae  and  Low  Hedge 


OriQinntiM-s  and  lnlr,i,lti,;rs: 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 

Woodmont   Nurseries 
Box   193  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Send  for   Box-B;irherrv   Foldor   nnd 
General  Nurs^ery  Catalo»;iit) 


HILL'S    EVERGREENS 

Send    for    Price-list.       Mention    this    magaxme 
D.    HILL    NURSERY    CO. 

Evergreen  Specialists. 

Largest  Growers   in   America. 

Box  305 

DUNDEE.     ILL. 


HARFIY     BALDWIIV 

Manufacturer  of 

Greentiouse    Stiadlng 

Lath    Roller    Blinds 

MAMAROIMECK.    M.  Y. 
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His  pleasing  personality  was  well  known 
to  the  gardennig  fraternity.  Though  they 
have  passed  from  our  midst,  both  will  live 
long  in  the  memories  of  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  classed  among 
their  friends.      Jack  Conroy,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  arc  imited  to  make  free  use 
of  this  department  to  soke  problems  that 
may  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  books  should  not  be  re- 
ferred  to    the    Questionnaire. 


Can  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  start 
seed-raising  en  a  commercial  scale?  I 
have  been  raising  seeds  for  years.  I  do 
not  know  where  to  buy  envelopes  for 
seeds  or  any  of  the  material. — W.  B., 
Minn. 

Some  information  on  the  above  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  publications  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
"Vegetable  Seed  Growing  as  a  Business," 
Year  Book,  Separate,  512.  "Saving  Vege- 
table Seeds  for  the  Home  and  Market  Gar- 
den," Farmers'  Bulletin.  884.  Also  from 
a  book  written  and  published  by  Charles 
Johnson,  Marietta,  Pa.,  "The  Seed  Grower." 
Packet  envelopes  and  bags  may  be  obtained 
of  Brown  Bag  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and 
Robert  Gair  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— A.  S. 


Here  and  There 


RENAMING  GERMAN  IRISES. 

Editor  — I  have  just  noted  in  your  Feb- 
ruary issue  a  quotation  from  The  American 
Botanist  en  "Renaming  German  Irises."  It 
appears  in  your  column  "Here  and  There," 
on  page  76. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  unnamed  author 
on  the  absurdity  of  renaming  irises  for  the 
reasons  mentioned,  but  he  makes  a  state- 
ment which  must  certainly  be  challenged. 
It  reads :  "*  *  ''  we  may  point  out  that 
ihe  reason  certain  irises  are  called  German 
irises  is  because  they  are  derived  from  a 
species  of  Centra!  Europe,  named  /.  ger- 
maiuca."    This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

The  varieties  in  the  trade  today  which 
show  any  relation  to  /.  gcnnanica  are  very 
few  indeed.  Amas,  Kharput,  Siwas,  Pur- 
ple King,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned,  and  these 
are  for  the  most  part  geographical  varia- 
tions of  a  species  which,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  does  not  occur  wild  in  Germany 
in  spite  of  its  name.  With  these  must  be 
grouped  the  varieties  like  Oriflamme  and 
other  derivatives  of  Amas.  But  these  last 
are  the  results  of  pollen  crosses  (probably 
of  .Amas),  for  with  the  exception  of 
Kharput  all  the  true  germanica  irises  have 
proved  pod-sterile  with  me  and  with  other 
breeders   whose   work   I   know. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  aban- 
doning the  commnn  name,  "German  Irises" 
for  so-called  patriotic  motives,  but  there  is 
ample  gmuiul  for  doing  so  on  the  botanical 
side,  since  /.  gcnnanica  (the  species)  is 
sterile  in  the  majority  of  its  forms  and  has 
a  small  group  of  derivatives  and  progeny 
in  the  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irises, 
pallida  and  variegata  (both  species'),  and 
their  natural  hybrids  have  an  enormous 
number  of  descendants  to  which  are  now- 
being  added  hybrids  with  /.  trnjana.  Since 
the  botany  of  the  genus  Iris  groups 
all  the  iris  species  into  sections  ac- 
cording to  their  relationship,  and  since' 
the     names     of     the     sub-groups     are     of 


BURPEE'S  FORDHOOK 
HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

FORDHOOK  HYBRIDS  have  created  a  sensation  wherever  shown. 
They  have  set  the  Gladiolus  world  talking  and  marveling  at  their 
unequaled  beauty.  Amateur  and  professional  alike  agree  that  this 
distinct  new  race  is  unique  in  habit,  size  of  flowers,  rare  colors, 
shading  and  marking. 

The  flowers  frequently  measure  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter  and  range 
in  color  from  cream-white,  lemon,  clear  yellow,  soft  salmon-pink,  to  bright  red 
and  deepest  crimson,  and  there  are  also  light  lavender  and  sky-blue  shades,  and 
more  charming  rare  "pastel"  and  art  shades  in  wonderful  combinations  of  rose, 
pink,   salmon  and  amber. 

12  for  90  cents;  50  for  $3.25;  100  for  $6.00,  postpaid 


W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  CO. 


Seed    Growers 


Philadelphia 
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ANBDPM 

Ornamentals 
exclusively 
distinctive  in 
quality  and 
varie^  We 
cater  to  tha 
mostdiscrim- 
inatingtrade. 
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Does  the  Work  of 
Four  Men 

This  Coldwell  Motor  Lawn  Mower 
and  Roller  (walk  type)  pays  for 
itself  many  times  in  the  wages  it 
saves.  Does  four  men's  work. 
Geared  to  four  miles  an  hour — 
easily  operated.  Long  wear. 
Coldwell's  Combination  Motor 
Lawn  Mower  and  Roller  Model  J 
— the  latest  ride  type  machine. 
Weighs  1100  pounds  on  the  drive 
rollers,  40-inch  cut.  Useful  on 
parks,  estates  and  country  clubs. 
Write  for  complete  catalog  of  the 
Coldwell  line,  including  Gang 
Mowers,  Horse  and  Hand  Lawn 
Mowers. 

Coldwell     Lawn    Mower    Co. 

Largest  Makers  of  High-Grade 
Laion    Mowers    in    the    World 

Office  and  Factory 
New  burgh.     New    York 
Chicago   Office:  62    East   Lake  St.,    Chicago.    III. 
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BECOME    A 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 


Prepare  by  mail  for 
this  uncrowded  pro- 
fession. 

Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Earn  while  you 
learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  proposition  to 
HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beautifying  your 
property.  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPK  SCHOOL 

Newark  New  York  Stale 


young"  men  who  want  to  learn  the  nursery 
and  landscape  busfncss  can  secure  position 
with  \xs  and  receive  good  pay  while  learn- 
ing with  rapid  advancement.  Only  men 
willing  to  work  accepted.  Lewis  and 
Valentine  Co.,  Roslyn,  Long  Island.  47 
West  34th  Street,   New   York, 
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GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


interest  and  are  jjcrtinent,  it  seems  to  me 
highly  desirable  that  they  be  adopted.  Both 
Iris  gt'rinanica  and  Irises  fiallida  and  varic- 
gala  fall  in  the  same  gronp — Pongonins^ 
the  group  of  bearded  irises,  because  of  the 
conspicuous  lineal  beard  in  the  "falls."  And 
the  names  "Tall  Bearded  Iris"  and  "Dwarf 
Bearded  Iris,"  which  are  being  adopted  by 
some  nurserymen,  represent  no  fanatical  at- 
titude, but  one  based  on  botanical  ground. 

"Liberty  Iris"  is  of  course  beneath  at- 
tention, but  I  am  sure  you  do  not  wish  your 
paper  to  chronicle  a  viewpoint  as  inaccurate 
as  that  of  your  exchange. 

B.  X.  Morrison. 


THE   UPKEEP   OF   OUR   PARKS. 

Editor: — Referring  to  the  article,  "Decay 
of  Public  Parks,"  in  your  February  issue, 
not  until  we  give  to  our  superintendents, 
gardeners  and  farmers  the  wages  that  are 
paid  them  in  other  trades  can  we  expect 
them  to  follow  the  professions  of  Horti- 
culture,  Floriculture,   and   Farming. 

The  knowledge  is  not  acquired  in  a  few 
days,  but  takes  years  of  hard  work,  long 
hours,  and  training.  For  a  remuneration 
much  less  than  common  laborers  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  able  to  keep  our  estates,  farms, 
gardens  and  parks  in  proper  condition. 
Frederick  J.  Michell,  Jr. 


WATER  FOR  FOWLS. 

Who  has  not  witnessed  a  beautiful  song 
bird  hiding  in  the  shade  of  the  densest 
available  foliage  with  bill  wide  apart, 
feathers  ruffled  and  wings  drooping,  pant- 
ing for  breath  in  the  merciless  heat  of  Mid- 
Summer  ? 

This  is  a  common  enough  sight,  espe- 
cially in  communities  lacking  in  streams, 
ponds  and  lakes,  b'resh  water  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  our  avian  friends  in  the 
•Summer  months  and  a  necessity  which  we 
can  supply  with  little  effort  on  our  part. 
Even  in  localities  fortunate  in  having  lakes 
or  streams  nearb\,  the  water  question  is 
frequently  a  matter  of  life  or  death  with 
the  birds,  and  more  especially  the  young 
birds  who  cannot  Hy  the  great  distance 
liack  and  forth  often  enough  to  appease 
their  thirst. 

No  unnecessary  expense  need  be  under- 
gone in  providing  bird  baths  and  fountains. 
Thev  will  partake  as  freely  and  as  thank- 
fully of  the  water  in  a  cheap  earthenware 
or  enameled  or  graniteware  pan  as  from 
the  most  ornate  product  of  the  sculptor's 
art.  If  possible,  set  the  pan  in  the  shade 
and  at  some  elevation.  The  .shade  will  help 
to  keep  the  water  cool  part  of  a  hot  day  at 
least,  and  the  elevation  will  keep  it  clean 
and  free  from  the  intrusion  of  dogs  and 
cats.  A  shelf  nearby  will  come  in  handy 
for  the  birds  to  alight  on  and  preen  and 
dry  their  plumage  after  the  bath.  This  can 
be  placed  in  the  direct  sunlight.  If  pans 
are  used  over  two  inches  deep,  place  a  flat 
or  shelving  slab  of  stone  in  them  for  the 
birds  to  alight  on. 

The  pleasure  to  members  of  ihe  lunise- 
hold  watching  the  antics  of  one  jollv  fam- 
ily nf  bluebircls  disporting  in  the  water  will 
amply  repay  you  for  your  efforts. — P.  &  R. 


FLORAL  LIFE   FROM   PAST   AGES. 

.\s  a  result  of  the  deep  trench  di;4sing 
and  the  blasting  out  of  shell  holes  by  high 
explosives  during  the  war  in  Europe,  north- 
ern France  has  produced  some  interestin,g 
floral  results  Strange  plants  and  flowers 
unlike  anything  heretofore  known  are 
growing  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  believed 
that  this  is  a  result  of  bringing  into  action 
of  the  sunshine  and  air,  seeds  which  have 
remained  deeply  in  the  soil  for  many  years. 

.^n  instance  is  reported  from  northern 
New  Jersey,  where  in  dredging  a  stream 
the    materials    excavated    from    many    feet 


Of  Interest  to  Country  Estate  Owners 

The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  take  this  opportunity  to  place 
its  Service  Bureau  at  the  disposal  of  owners  of  country  estates  when  requiring 
competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  superintendents,  head  gardeners  or 
assistant  gardeners — thoroughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  the  positions  call  for — gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their 
profession. 

The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  association  and 
makes  no  charge  to  the  employer  it  may  serve  or  to  the  member  it  may  benefit. 

National  Association  of  Gardeners 


M.    C.    EBEL,    Secretary 


Tel.    5951    Mad.    Sq. 


286   Fifth  Ave..   N.   Y. 


This  association  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  organization,  but  includes  in  its  sustain- 
ing   membership    outiers    of   some    of   the   foremost    country    estates    in    America. 


SOLD  BY  SEEDMEN  IN  CANADA  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 
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HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT" 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A  light,  romposite.  fine  powder,  easily  di.stributed 
either  by  duster,  bellows,  or  in  water  by  spraying. 
Thoroughly  reliable  in  killing  Currant  Womis.Pot-u.. 
Bugs.  Cabbage  Worms.  Lire,  Slugs.  Sow  Bugs,  ett  . 
and  it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungi'-idcs- 
KjS-Put  up  in  Poiiul.-ir  Packages  ;it  Popular  Prices. 
Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants. 


HAMMONDS    PAINT    AND    SLUG    SHOT    WORKS,    BEACON,    NEW    YORK. 


below  the  surface  were  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  neighboring  fields.  On  these 
deposits  an  entirely  different  vegetation  has 
started  growth. 


use  the  "Sub-Pipe"  Irrigation  System. 
It  will  make  your  garden  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  crops  all  summer  long — keep 
your  lawn  and  shrubbery  fresh  and  green 
until  frost — when  they  would  othenvise 
BURN  UP  from  the  summer  heat. 

"Sub-Pipe"  Irrigation  System 

ttctls  wattr  directly  on  tin.-  roots  tlirouii;h  Red- 
wood "Sub-Pipes"  laid  a  few  iriches  under  the 
ground.  Produces  abun<lant  vegetation  with 
lt;ist  expenditure  of  time,  water  and  money. 
(Will  also  drain  your  land  of  too  much  moisture.) 
Simple,  practical,  economical;  easily  installed  and 
operated. 

Gel  This  Free  Book 

Learn  what  the  "Sub-Pipe"  System  will  do 

1  YOUR  place;  its  remarkably  low 

cost,  etc.     Plan  NOW  to  enjoy 

iht  "Sub-Pioe"  System's  many 

advantages  tins  summer, 

Sub-Pipe  Irrigation  Co. 

830-F    Mayo   BIdg.,   Tulsa,    Okla. 


Iris  Truths 

The  Truth  Is  Beautiful 

Beauty    Is    Powerful     and     Im- 
pressive 

MY  IRIS  CATALOG  has  made  such 
a  powerful  impression  that  many 
persons  who  have  received  it  cannot 
restrain  their  enthusiasm.  They  have 
written  me  letters  of  congratulation 
and  interesting  testimonials.  What 
more  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  the 
claim  that — "My  Iris  list  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  Iris  catalogs  of  the 
world?" 

Just  So 
is  my  opinion  of  the  hardy  chrysan- 
themum situation  most  illuminating. 
Every  one  who  has  received  my  Iris 
catalog  knows  that  mv  claims  are 
■well  founded.  You  will  miss  some- 
thing if  you  do  not  get  my  hardy 
chrysanthemum  literature ;  out  about 
April    15th.      Write    for    it. 

H.  W.  GROSCHNER 
Napoleon,  Ohio 

Hardy    Chrysanthemum    Specialist 


Tor  April,  1920 
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It  is  interesting  at  least  to  know  these 
'acts,  and  it  is  hoped  that  botanists  will 
make  careful  study  of  the  plants  thus  pro- 
duced. It  is  hoped  that  the  strange  plants 
mav  be  classified,  and  the  age  to  wliich  they 
belong   determined. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  may 
•  iuickly  succumb  under  present  climatic 
conditions. — /'/oiivr   Grower. 


OF  GENERAL  INTEREST  ] 


U.  S.  BOTANIC  GARDEN  100  YEARS 
OLD. 

The  United  States  Botanic  Garden. 
Washington,  D.  C,  will  be  100  years  old 
on  -May  8,  for  it  was  on  May  S,  1820,  that 
the  use  of  five  acres  of  land  was  granted 
by  Congress  for  a  botanical  garden,  and 
four  years  later,  on  May  26,  1824,  the  area 
of  this  grant  was  extended. 

.A  botanic  garden  was  among  the  first 
projects  considered  by  President  Washing- 
ton for  the  federal  city,  and  he  discussed 
its  location  with  the  commissioners  of  the 
federal  district. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  8. 
1820,  the  Botanic  Garden  was  started  on 
the  city  square,  where  the  patent  office  now 
stands.  Here  the  greenhouses  for  the  liv- 
ing plants  brought  to  the  United  States  by 
the  exploring  expedition  to  the  southern 
hemisphere,  1838-'42,  commanded  by  Capl. 
(late  Rear  .\dmiral)  Charles  Wilkes,  were 
first  located.  Some  of  those  plants  are  still 
living  and  many  of  the  plants  in  the  pres- 
ent garden  are  descendants  of  those 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  Wilkes  ex- 
pedition. 

During  1820  the  present  site  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  was  prepared  under  authority 
from  the   President. 

The  garden  contains  many  historic  trees, 
including  one  planted  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Tl'.e  botanical  collection  received  some  val- 
uable contributions  from  the  expedition  of 
Commodore  Perry  to  Japan.  .\n  old  date 
palm  in  the  conservatory,  which  has  re- 
peatedly thrust  its  head  through  the  sky- 
lights, was  planted  before  the  Civil  War. 

The  office  of  superintendent  was  created 
in  18.S0  and  the  first  incumbent  was  W.  D. 
Breckenridge,  who  had  been  horticulturist 
and  l)Otanist  to  the  Wilkes  expedition.  He 
was  succeeded  by  William  R.  Smith,  a  de:^ 
voted  friend  and  admirer  of  "Bobby" 
Burns.  Mr.  Smith  was  superintendent  for 
sixty  years.  George  Wesley  Hess,  former- 
ly connected  with  the  Boston  public  gar- 
dens, and  who  has  spent  his  entire  life  in 
the  iirofession.  has  been  in  charge  for  the 
last   seven  years. 


AMERICAN   DAHLIA   SOCIETY. 

.\t  the  meeting  uf  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  .American  IJahlia  Society,  held 
at  the  International  Flower  Show,  Xew 
York,  March  19,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  .Autumn  Show  in  New  York  during 
September  at  one  of  the  centrally  located 
hotels. 

The  plan  is  to  give  the  greatest  Dahlia 
show  ever  held  and  work  to  that  end  has 
already  been  started  and  will  be  prosecuted 
vigorously  and  contimiously  until  show- 
tiine.  Kvcry  Dahlia  grower  and  lover  of 
this  popular  (lower  is  invited  to  co-operate. 

Let  Dahlia  growers  everywhere,  amateurs 
as  well  as  professionals,  begin  now  in  the 
effort  to  make  this  the  greatest  exhibition 
of  any  single  flower  ever  held. 

Euw.vRD  C.  ViCK,  Secretary. 


FOLEY  GREENHOUSES 


^Q3 


'^ 


Are   leaders   in   constructiuii    improvements.     When   you    select   a 
Foley  Hotise,  yuti  are  free  from  worry  and  repair  expense. 
WHEN  READY  TO  TALK  GREENHOUSES 
let  us  show  you  why  a  "Foley  House"  is  better  built. 

THE  FOLEY  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CO. 

3200  W.  31st  STREET  CHICAGO 


THE    SPRING    FLOWER    SHOWS. 

The  Spring  Flower  Shows  held  in  New- 
York  City  and  Boston  during  the  month  of 
March  proved  all  that  their  promoters  an- 
ticipated, both  from  the  point  of  beauty  and 
as  a  financial  success. 

At  the  Seventh  International  Flower 
Show  held  in  the  Grand  Ceiural  Palace. 
New  York  City,  the  Dutch  bulb  garden  of 
John  Scheepers  and  the  rose  gardens  of  A. 
N.  Pierson  and  F.  R.  Pierson  were  again 
the  outstanding  features  that  they  have 
been  in  the  past  shows.  Comparison  with 
previous  shows  is  impossible  as  many  of  the 
exhibits  of  the  former  shows  were  missing, 
due  to  a  large  measure  to  the  restriction  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  plants,  but  to  the 
laymen  the  attractiveness  of  the  general 
lay-out  of  the  show  appeared  no  less  than 

THE  FLOWER   GROWER 

i  Published    Monthly    for    Amateur    and    Pro-  | 

I  fessioniit   Flower   Growers  I 

I  Subscription     price    $1     per     year  —  three  | 

I  years     for    $2       Grow     flowers     and     thus  | 

I  help  brighten   the  pathway  and  cheer  the  | 

I  liearts    of    many    wliose    nerves    are    shat-  | 

I  tered   by    the   horrors   of   war.  i 

I  Mention    the    "Gardeners'    Chronicle"    and  I 

i  ask    for    a    sample    cotw  I 

MADISON    COOPER,    Publisher         I 

I  CALCIUM,   N.   Y.  I 


QUALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
lalx>r,  uniformly  burned  and 
ca^^■futly  packed. 
Famous  "Moss-Aztec"  Ware 
includes  Azaka  Pols.  Fern 
Dishes.  Hanging  Baskela.  Lawn 
Vases,  etc.  Write  Tor  catalogue 
and  price  list. 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.    Zanesville,    Ohio 


Queen  Anne's 

Blue  Lace 

Flower 

The  Novelty  of  the 
Season 

This  exquisite  old  iash- 
ioned  flower  has  always 
been  grown  in  white,  but 
we  are  now  able  to  offer  it 
ill  blue,  which  makes  it  an 
effective  decorative  plant  for 
the  garden  and  the  home. 
Supply  of  seeds  limited, 
better  order  at  once.  Packed 
50c,  10  for  $3.00. 
Don't  forget  to  ask  for  your 
free  copy  of 

".1  Book 
for  Garden  Lovers" 

MAX  SCHLING 

Seedsmen.  Inc. 

24  W.  59th  Street,  New  York 


1 

CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 

■fTV7mii.iMi:H:|.  .iH-J 

rH7LADCLPNIA.     PA. 

iv.                                               / 

L 

Beautify   Your  Parks   and   E»tato» 

Crim.M.'iilnl  ""t.-r  |.l..„(s.  wil.l  llnw^ 
c-rs  aiul  IVnis.  |.r..l...ily  phmt.-.l.  will 
attroet  llBli  aiul  wild  game  to  your 
wKters  and  mnko  y»'>r  grounds  more 
nttniolive  and  viiUmble. 
Write  for  descriptive 
liuoklet  and  prices. 

Terrell,  Naturalist,  Room  Y  179,  Oshkosh, 
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what     he     liad     witnessed     at 
lormer   events. 

Much  credit  of  the  success  of 
the  show  is  due  to  the  owners 
and  gardeners  of  some  of  the 
private  estates,  among  whom 
should  be  prominently  men- 
tioned, Adolph  Lewisohn,  John 
Canning,  gardener ;  who  car- 
ried off  many  hrst  prizes ;  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Constable,  James  Stuart, 
•gardener;  W.  B.  Thompson,  A. 
Strahan,  gardener  ;  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney,  George  Ferguson, 
gardener ;  W.  R.  Coe,  Thomas 
Proctor,  gardener.  Other 
gardeners  gave  their  welcome 
aid  to  a  somewhat  smaller  e.x- 
lent  by  exhibiting  in  the  scat- 
tered classes. 

The  Department  of  Parks  of 
Manhattan  and  of  Brooklyn 
exhibited  some  very  interest- 
ing groups  of  plants  from  the 
metropolitan  conservatories. 

Joseph  Manda  created  con- 
siderable publicity  for  the  show 
with  his  new  Brasso-Cattleya, 
which  was  named  by  Mrs. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  "Mave- 
hona,"  and  another  new  Catt- 
leya  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  "General  John  Pershing." 

The  trade  was  well  repre- 
sented both  as  to  exhibitions 
in  competition  and  with  trade 
exhibitions. 

While  the  expert  could  note 
the  effects  of  the  late  war  on 
the  Spring  flower  show,  which 
was  resumed  after  a  lapse  of 
two  years,  nevertheless  it  was 
a  most  creditable  showing,  and 
the  large  attendance  indicated 
that  the  New  York  annual 
Spring  'Flower  Show  had 
become  well  established  in 
its  popularity  among  the 
public. 


es 
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Boston's  Orcliid  Show  in 
which  the  Albert  C.  Burrage 
exhibit  of  orchids  was  the 
center  of  attraction  has  been 
declared  the  hnest  of  any  show 
of  its  kind  ever  staged.  The 
general  appearance  was  of 
tropical   effect. 

Aside  from  the  orchids,  an- 
other feature  was  a  wonderful 
collection  of  some  one  hundred 
and  thirty  Kurune  Azaleas, 
imported  from  Japan  by  the 
Arnold  Arboretum.  These 
flowering  plants  in  their  variety 
of  colors  made  a  beautiful  dis- 
play and  were  greatly  admired 
by  the  visitors  to  the  show 
from  near  and  far. 

An  exhibit  of  rhododen- 
drons from  the  Walter  Hun- 
newell  estate,  Mr.  Hatfield,  gardener,  and 
groups  of  flowering  plants  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  W.  C.  Rust,  gardener ;  the 
Brandegee  estate,  W.  N.  Craig,  gardener; 
Miss  C.  Warren,  H.  Stewart,  gardener; 
were  the  prominent  exhibits  of  the  private 
growers. 

Among  the  commercial  growers,  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  large  collection  of  Acacias  by 
Thomas  Roland ;  a  group  of  orchids  coin- 
prising  over  a  thousand  specimens  of 
Cattleyas  and  their  hybrids  by  Julius  Roehrs 
Co.  and  the  Farquhar  exhibit  were  among 
the  principal  ones  placed  before  the  admir- 
ing visitors  to  the  show  for  their  inspection. 


Paint  peeling — How  to  prevent  it^ 

Even  if  you  buy  the  best  paint  money  will  buy,  it  will  peel 
if  put  on  wrong. 

By  wrong,  we  mean  not  so  much  wrong  brushing  as 
wrong  conditions  of  the  surface  on  which  it  is  brushed.  Many 
a  good  paint  has  been  blamed  for  peeling,  when  the  fault  lay 
with  the  wrong  painting. 

We  don't  claim  that  Lowe  Brother's  paint  won't  peel 
when  laid  wrong.  We  do  claim,  and  catr  prove,  that  it  will  stand 
weather's  wear  and  tear  when  others  peel,  crack  or  chalk  off, 
even  when  they  are  used  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Paint  peeling  absolutely  can  be  prevented.  Our  Happy 
Happening  Book  tells  exactly  how.    Send  10c.  in  stamps  for  it 

It's  a  goodly  sized  book  filled  with  most  interesting  facts  on 
every  kind  of  paint  or  varnish  problem  you  need  to  know  to 
secure  success.  Has  any  number  of  illustrations — many  in 
colors,  likewise  contains  several  pages  of  helpful  hints. 

Lowe  Brother's  paints  and  varnishes  are  sold  by  the  one 


leading  dealer  in  each  town. 


^'LowQ  Brothers 


Company 


Bo 


482  East  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
ston       New  York       Jersey   City       Chicago       Atlanta       Kansas   City       Minneapolis       Toronto 


REMOVING  SUCKER    GROWTHS. 

How  common  it  is  to  see  round  about 
the  base  of  fruit  trees  of  every  description 
a  young  forest  of  superfluous  and  unneces- 
sary growths  which  have  been  allowed  to 
develop  without  ever  making  an  attempt 
to  check  or  rid  the  trees  of  them.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  cannot  fail  to  convince 
the  beginner  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  is 
most  undesirable.  To  allow  these  basal 
shoots  to  develop  in  such  an  unrestricted 
way  must  be  harmful  to  the  trees  and 
seriously  menace  their  future  fruitfulness. 
Plum  trees  are,  perhaps,  a  more  frequent 
source  of  trouble  than  most  other  subjects, 
bush  fruits  excepted,  and  where  these  trees 


are  growing  in  grass  or  on  lawns,  where 
they  are  frequently  met  with,  they  are  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  growers  on  this 
account. 

The  question  naturally  arises  how  to  rid 
the  trees  of  these  innumerable  and  un- 
necessary growths.  The  merest  novice 
should  readily  realize  that  to  leave  a  tree 
thus  unattended  to  must  be  prejudicial 
to  its  best  interests,  and  for  this  reason  it 
should  be  dealt  with  promptly.  The  fir.st 
thing  to  do  in  removing  suckers  from  fruit 
trees  is  to  remove  the  soil  round  about  the 
former  and  to  cut  off  the  suckers  quite 
close  to  the  roots  whence  they  spring.  It 
is  useless  merely  to  cut  them  off  just  be- 
low the  surface. 
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FOR  RESULTS  USE 

MASTER  BRAND 


Sterilized    Sheep    Manure 

Guarcinteed  Analysis 

Ammonia  Phosphoric  Acid  Potash 

z.zs'c  i.s(r'c  1.50% 


Concentrated    Vine    &   Plant 

Manure 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

Ammonia  Phesphoric  Acid  Potash 

S.W,  Z.WTc  1.007c 


A    Pond    of    Water    Lilies 
Adds  Beauty  and  Novelty 

Water  Lilies  are  certain  to  become  more  popular  from 
year  to  year,  as  the  erroneous  ideas  about  them  are  cleared 
away.  They  are  easy  to  grow,  their  requirements  are  quite 
simple,  they  are  easily  as  beautiful  as  any  garden  flowers, 
yet    they    are    comparatively    rare. 

My  list  includos  all  tlio  standnnl  varieties,  together  with  several 
novelties  of  great  interest  in  Iw^itli  temler  and  hardy  cliissos.  The 
stock  of  some  hardy  lilies  is  low.  but  we  are  well  supplipd  with 
most  of  the  tender  lilies.  Early  placing  of  orders  is  most  advis- 
able. 

My  Booklet  gives  full  varietaJ  descriptions,  to^etlier  with  cub 
turn!  directions  and  many  valuabh-  bints.  You  c:in  obtain  a  copy 
if  you  write  at  once;  later  the  edition  may  be  exhausted. 


WILLIAM 
TRICKER 


Box  P 

Arlington,  N.  J. 
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I  Greenliouse  and  Garden  Plants  j 

I  Shrubberj'   and  Nursery  Stock  | 

I  Of  all  descriptions  | 

I  ANPlEI\SON  me.  I 

I     QpMMLL  GAKpENS      | 

I  C^MWELL  Conn  | 

I  Make  v  o  ii  r  needs  k  ii  o  w  n  to   us.  | 

I  We  will  properly  serve  your  interests.  | 
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I  RARE  ! 

ORIENTAL 
I  FLOWERING   TREES 

FROM  PERSIA  CHINA  and  JAPAN 

I  Catalog 

I  ANTHONY  WOHLERT 

I  "The  Garden" 

I       Narbertk,  Penna. 


Precipitate    Phosphatic    Manure  s 

AvaUable    Phosphoric   Acid    26^/r  M 

NATURE'S  MASTER  SOIL  I 

BUILDERS  I 

I     Master    Brand    Manures    are    thoroughly    sterilized    in  j 

I    Rotary   Direct   Heat   Driers.     Absolutely  free   from  all  | 

I    Live  Weed  Seeds  and  Fungus  diseases.    Does  not  con-  i 

I    tain   IS  to  30%  excess  moisture  as  is  found  in  all  air-  i 

I    dried  manures.     Will  not  rot  out  the  Bags  when  placed  j 

I    in    dry   storage.     Are   adaptable   for   the    feeding   of   a  | 

I     greater   variety   of   crops   than   any   other   type   of   fer-  j 

I    tilizers.  | 

Full   informalion   and  prices  furnished   on   application.  i 

The  Proto-Feed  and  Guano  Co.  | 

I   4121  S.  La  Salle  Street                        CHICAGO  I 
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Gladioli  and  Dahlias 


"Bulbs  that  Bloom" 


Booklet  in  Color 


=  Listing  only  the  very  best  of  the  older  ones  and  s 

i  all  of  the  new  worth  while.  1 

I  B.  HAMMOND  TRACY   Inc.  I 

I  WENHAM,                                                  MASS.  | 
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I  Competent  Gardeners  \ 

I  The    comforts    and    products    of   a    country  | 

I  home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I  gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

I  Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

j  say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

I  We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

I  best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I  PETER    HENDERSON   &   CO.  | 

I  Seedsmen  and  Florists  i 

>  35  and  37  Corthndt  St     NFW  YORK  CITY  s 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

ApiJIT^P'     is  a   concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in  water- -efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
:he  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect  pests. 

r  UlllvjllNlL For  mildew,   rusit  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  tiivlVlll^  JL For   worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


As     a 
reme- 
dy   against    all    sap    sucking    insects    infesting 
flowers,     fruits     and     vegetables     APHINE     is 
most   effective. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 
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You  Must  Spray  with  SULCO-V.  B. 


g     If  you  wish  to  secure  the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables  and  enjoy  the  utmost  beauty  of  plants  and  flowers. 
I  SULCO-V.  B.  is  the  master  spray  of  the  20th  century  for  the  control  of 

scale  insects,  plant  lice  and  many  fungous  diseases  of  trees  and  plants. 

and  poultry  and  animal  lice. 


/Chhrues  FremdiPdbmuuJV 
Insecticide 

„„^„,^^   \z\ 


\  NEW\DBK.P.SA./ 


New    York  City 

Peter    Henderson    &    Co.  35-37    Cortland  St. 

Stumpp  &  Walter  Co.  30-32  Barclay  St. 

J.    M.   Thorburn   &    Co.  53   Barclay  St. 

Path  &   Duggan  87  Barclay  St. 

W.    M.    Hunt  &   Co.  148  Chambers  St. 

Arthur  T.  Boddington  Co.  128  Chambers  St. 

Weeber    &    Don  1 14  Chambers  St. 

Burnett     Bros.  92  Cliambers  St. 

Andrew  R.   Kennedy,   Inc.  216  West  34th  St. 

Max    Schling.    Inc.  24  West  59th  St. 

Muller  Sealey  Co..  Inc.  145  West  45th  St. 


SULCO-J  .  B.  is  sold  hy  llic  jolloiving  dealers: 

Boston.    Mass. 


Jos.    Breck   &   Sons,   Corp. 
Thos.  J.   Grey  Co. 


Seedsmen 
Seedsmen 


New    Rochelle.    N.     Y. 
Bassi  Freres       Florists,  Nurserymen.  Seedsmen 

Ph:ladelphia.   Pa. 
Henry  F.   Michell  518  Market  St. 


COOK  &   SWAN  COMPANY,  INC. 


141  Milk  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
G.   H.   Frazier,   Mgr. 


Of  your  dealer  or  direct. 
Go  to  your  dealer  FIRST. 


148  Front  Street, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


1     LIVE  LONGER,    LIVE   BETTER  — EAT  MORE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
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Announcement 


This  announcement  is  made  to  notify  owners  of  large  and 
small  estates,  country  clubs,  public  parks  and  cemeteries, 
also  dealers  in  lawn  and  garden  tools  of  a  new^  machine 
soon  to  be  put  on  the  market. 

WHAT  IT  DOES 

All  those  who  have  large  lawns  with  hundreds  of  feet  of 
edges  to  trim,  will  welcome  this  new  machine.  It  will 
trim  edges  better  and  five  times  as  fast  as  the  methods  nov/ 
in  use. 


WHY  IT  DOES  IT 

The  machine  has  been  developed  and  perfected  by  an  ex- 
perienced gardener  w^ith  the  assistance  of  a  mechanical 
engineer,  therefore  we  are  going  to  offer  you  a  machine 
that  is  far  above  the  average  law^n  tool  in  material,  w^ork- 
manship  and  labor  saving. 

WHERE  TO  GET  IT 

Write  for  particulars,  also  w^atch  this  space  for  cut  of  the 
most  w^onderful  machines  ever  invented  for  the  care  of 
law^ns. 

Dealers  should  write  for  our  proposition. 


1  he  Kichardson  Ooulevard    1  rimmer 

Manufactured  by 

THE  STANDARD  SAND  &  MACHINE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Tribute  of  Andrew  L.  Dorward 
to  Davey  Tree  Surgery 


'"*fr'^  'iS^'^^f'i' 


l^his  photo^raf^h  shows  how  healing 
IS  well  under  way  within  a  few 
months  after  treatment.  Note,  iils", 
how  concrete  has  been  tilled  iit  the 
ciivity  hy  the  Da^-cy  sectional 
method,  which  allows  for  swaying 
and   t^rerents  cracking. 


JOHN   DAVEY 
Father  of    Tree   Surgery 


The  estate  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Emory  at  "Mariemont/'  Middletown,   R.   I.,  is  one  of  the 
shnze   places   arciiud   Newport.      .Andrew     L.    Dorward    is   gardener   on    this    estate 

"Mariemont," 
Middletown,  R.  I. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  Kent,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

I  can  only  reiterate  what  others  have  truthfully 
said  regarding  the  work  done  by  the  Davey  Tree  Ex- 
pert Company — that  tree  surgery  practiced  by  you, 
both  from  a  scientific  and  practical  viewpoint,  is  as 
near  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it. 

Andrew  L.  Dorward,  Gardener, 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Emory  Estate 

.'The  saving-  of  priceles.s  trees  is  a  matter  of  first  im- 
portance on  every  estate. 

Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  maximum 
expectations  of  those  who  love  and  value  trees.  A 
careful  examination  of  your  trees  will  be  made  by 
ai)pointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  303  Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices  with  telephone  connections:  .New  York  City,  225  Fifth  Ar-c.;  Chicago. 
Westminster  Bldg.;  Philadelphia,  Land   Title  Bldg.;  and  Boston.      Write  nearest  office 

Permanent  representatives  available  in  districts  surrounding  Boston,  Springfield, 
I.enox,  Newport,  Hartford.  Stamford,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  White  Plains,  Jamaica, 
Montclair,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond, 
Buffalo,    Toronto,    Pittsburgh,    Cleveland,    Detroit,    Chicago,    Milwaukee.      Canadian 

address:      252    LauKaucliitere   West.    Montreal 


DAVEY    TREE      SURGEONS 

Everv  real  Darev   Tree  Surgeon   is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey   Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  th.isc  falsely  represent- 
ing thcmsehes.      An   agreement   made   with    the   Doi'i-v   Company   and    not  with  an  individual  is  certain  ex'idence  of  genuineness 
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Two  Things  More 
In  Answer  To  Two  More  Questions 


Tlie  two  qiicstiiins  I'lU  i" 
us,   are: 

1.  "ITow    liij?li    are    the    sides 

on     your     stdcU     modifi-'tl 
cuived    eave    house  ?" 

2.  "Where    do    you    put    your 

ruuf        ventilation        haml 
wlu-el'"" 

\s  fur  nnniher  one.  take  ;i 
hiok  at  tliis  interior.  At  a 
plaiice,  you  at  once  sec  it 
is  liiijlier  than  the  old  cuived 
eave  or  the  old  straight  eave. 

It  is  so  much  higher,  that 
villi  can  use  the  side  hcuch 
fm-  plants  at  least  a  foot  and 
a  half  higher.  From  the  in- 
si<le.  the  house  looks  lii;ht 
.-"ud    airy. 

l-roni  the  outside,  all  squatti- 
ness  is  overcome.  The  curved 
eave  i'ivti  grace;  while  the 
flutter  gives  just  the  rii;ht 
accent. 

Architects  welcome  it  as  lie- 
iny  "entirely  architectural." 
as  they  have  a  way  of  sayiny. 

Which    is    only    another    way 


I'l  slaiinq  tliat  tins  eave  of 
liiirs  is  proportioned  exactly 
right. 

.\«.  for  the  hand  wheel  of  the 
roof  \fntilating  a[)paratus;  it 
has    been    nnicU    improved. 

The  wheel  is  nn  longer  put 
directly  on  the  end  of  the 
ojieratinsi  rod.  and  in  an 
awkward  location  where  you 
fell  like  swearing  every  time 
you  stretched  your  arm  and 
>tood    on    tip   toe    to   turn    it. 

N'ow.  it  is  brought  down  in 
a  Iiorizontal  position  by  a 
s  lecial  bracket,  and  universal 
joinl. 

It's  liandy.  It  works  easily, 
h    looks  well. 

To  v\  hich  let  us  add  that 
froui  the  looks  of  things, 
houses  will  be  higher  before 
they  are  lower.  A  fact 
worth  considering,  if  your 
employer  is  putting  olT 
building. 

Send  us  bis  name  and  we 
A  ill  send  you  both  some 
!iuure  facts  on  the  savings 
to  be  saved  by  buying  our 
stock   houses. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


/. 


IRV'INGTON 
New  York 
BOSTON 
Utile  BUg. 


NEW  YORK 
■tZnd  Si.  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
2063  E.  4ih  St. 


Eastern  TactoO' 
Irvington.  N.  Y. 


PHIL.'\DELPH1.\ 

Land  Title  Bldg 

TORONTO 

Royal  Bank  Bldg. 
Western  [actory 
Dea  Flames.  111. 


CHICAGO 

Continental  Bank  Bldg. 

MONTREAL 

Transportatio''  Bldg. 
Canadian  Factory 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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V  Manda  C„ 

»/  Pot-Grown  Pvoses  ^ 


Pot-Grown  looses 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  pot  thrown  roses  in  Hybrid  Teas.  Climbing  and  Baby 
Ramblers  for  late  planting  including  the  Premier.  Columbia  and  Los  Angeles 
— if  you  need  any  send  us  your  list. 

Bulbs 

We  are  booking  orders  for  early  delivery  of  all  Bulb  stock — American,  French, 
Dutch  and  Japanese,  and  advise  placing  your  orders  at  once  to  avoid  di.'^ap- 
pointments.     Send  us  your  list  and  we  will  quote  you  our  best  prices. 


Freesia  Purity 
"         colored 

Callas   Ethiopica 
"         EUiottiana 
Godfrey 

Roman  Hyacinth 


Narc.  P.  W.  Grandiflora 

"  Soleil  D'or 

"  Trumpet  Major 

"  Golden  Spur 

Dutch   Hyacinths  in  variety 

'*  Narcissi    in   variety 

"  Tulips    in   variety 


Lilium  Harrisii — Formosum — Giganteum — Candidum — Speciosum — 

Speciosum  Rubrum 

Our  Orchid  Catalogue  will  be  ready  in  two  weeks. 
If  interested,  send  for  a  copy. 


VISITORS   ALWAYS   WELCOME 


<< 


Let    Us    Bid    On    Your    Wants" 


ORCHID  EXPERTS 

Plant  s — B  ulbs— Sundries 

West  Orange      -      -      -      New  Jersey 


\Villi.Tj,i  J.   Manda  Joseph   Manda  Edward   A.    Manda 

Vice-Pres.  Pres.    &   Treas.  Secr'y. 
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I  STRAWBERRIES!  STRAWBERRIES!!  j 

I  Extra  Strong  Pot  Plants  m 

I  THE  SEASON'S  BEST  NOVELTIES  I 


BUCKBEE 

The   New    Hybrid    Strawberry 

The  rulminalion  of  thirty-five  years'  successful  Hybridizing, 

THE    FINEST    EVOLUTION    IN    STRAWBERRIES 
Excels  all  others  in  size,  quality,  quantity  and  flavor 

Prices— 100  plants,  $35,00  50  plants,  $18.50 


25  plants,  $9.50 


12  plants,  $5.00 


TICE  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  New  Jersey 

the  originator  of  this  Sterling  Novelty — submits  the  following 
description: 

"On  the  Field  Day  Meeting  held  at  my  grounds,  Athenia. 
Xew  Jersey,  en  June  15.  1919,  the  visiting  experts  declared 
after  critical  examination  that  Buckbee  was  my  best  hybrid. 
In  the  severe  drought  of  last  season  (when  all  other  varieties 
were  sufferins  greatly)  Buckbee  was  bearing  an  abundant 
crop   of   large   and   luscious   berries. 

"The  abnndant  foliage  of  this  variety  affords  ample  protec- 
tion   from   the   scorching  sun   during   intense   heat. 

"Buckbee  produces  enormous  bright,  glossy  red  berries, 
which  are  rotund  in  shape,  and  similar  in  flavor  to  Chesa- 
peake, from  which   it  originated  in   1912. 

"Buckbee  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Strawberry  for  long  dis- 
tance shipping.  Best  results  are  obtained  by  planting  this 
variety  in  July  and  August,  but  if  planted  in  the  Spring  will 
give  satisfactory  results  the  same  year."  Spring  or  Summer 
delivery. 


KEVITT'S  JUBILEE 

The   New   Black   STRAWBERRY 

The  plants  are  extremely  vigorous  and 
healthy  and  give  an  abundance  of  very  dark 
red  luscious  fruits  of  exquisite  flavor  and 
giant  size,  well  above  the  ground.  Mid- 
season   to   late.      Perfect   flowering. 

12    plants,    S2.50;      25    plants,    S4.50; 
50    plants,    S8.00;     100    plants,    S15.00. 


BEAL 


This  variety  is  the  result  of  special 
hybridization  for  over  a  period  of  years  by 
Tice  C.  Kevitt.  and  under  normal  condi- 
tions plants  set  out  make  a  growth  of  14 
in.  high  with  berries  that  measure  3  in.  in 
a  straight  line  passing  through  the  center 
of  the  berry. 

2.5     plants,    S3.00;     50    plants,    S5.50; 
100  plants,  SIO.OO. 


Standard  Varieties 

Marshall.    Nirk    Ohmer,    Brandywine, 
Chesapeake   Early  Jersey   Giant 

and  all   other  sorts  supplied. 

S6.00  per   100,   $50.00   per    1000 

Royal   Sovereign,   $10.00   per   100 

Spring  anil   Summer   Delivery 


Sole  Distributors  p 

WILLIAM  M.  HUNT  &  COMPA  NY,  148  Chambers  St.,  New  York   | 
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JOHN  SCHEEPERS,  Inc. 

New  Address 

522  Fifth  Avenue,     (Cor.  44th  St.)     New  York 


Scheeper's  Dutch  Bulb  Garden  at  International  Flotver  Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York, 
March,  1920.   Awarded  Gold  Medal  by  Holland  Bulb  Growers'  Association  of  Haarlem,  Holland. 


To  distribute  our  Higli  (Quality  Holland  Bulbs  still  more  generally  amongst 
connoisseurs  of  fine  Tulips  we  have  closed  contracts  with  one  of  the  principal 
growers  in   Holland,  which   enable  us   to  make  the   following   Special   Offers: 

ONE  THOUSAND  BREEDER,  COTTAGE  AND  DARWIN 
TULIPS  IN  ONE  HUNDRED  VARIETIES,  PROPERLY  LA- 
BELED AND  PACKED  IN  ONE  BOX  IN  HOLLAND,  FOR  S60 

Onlv  good  varieties  will  be  used  to  make  this  collect  ion.  colors  will  not  clash, 
all  to  bloom  at  about  the  same  time  and  of  nearly  the  same  height.  Clients 
may  plant  tliese  collections  in  a  continuous  Tulip  border  or  in  separate  clumps. 
"as  the  bags  come  o\it  of  the  case,"  without  having  to  wori-y  over  color 
combinations. 
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I      MICHELL'S  I 

GRASS  I 
SEEDS ! 

will     produce     a     thick,  | 

velvety     lawn     in     from  I 

four   to   six   weeks   from  | 

sowing.  I 

No     better     quality     seeds,     nor     more     perfectly  | 

blended   varieties   than   those   used   in    MICHELL'S  | 

GRASS    SEED    MIXTURES   can    be    had,    because  | 

our  contract  arrangements  with  Foreign  and  Ameri-  | 

can  growers   enable  us   to  make  purchases  that  are  | 

absolutely  right  as  to  variety,  quality  and  price.  | 

OUR  1920  CATALOG  | 

is  a  safe  guide  to  the  best  mixture  for  every  purpose  j 

— shaded    lawns,    terraces,    seashore   properties,   golf  j 

courses,  public  parks,  pastures,  etc.,  as  well  as  inter-  | 

esting   facts   concerning   the    Vegetable    and    Flower  | 

Garden.  | 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  A  COPY  | 

MICHELL'S  SEED  HOUSE  | 

514  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA.  PA.  | 
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Beautify    Your  Garden! 

Spring  with  all  its  beautiful  tracery  of  young 
foliage  and  delicate  tints  and  odors  is  here. 
Now  is  the  ideal  time  to  visit  our  nursery  and 
make  selections  from  our  extensive  variety  of 
well  grown  plants  and  trees  to  beautify  your 
garden. 

Evergreens — Trees — Shrubs — Roses — Perennials 

Beautijully  illiisiraled  catalogue  on  request. 

Bobbink  &  Atkins 

Rutherford  New  Jersey 
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answers  all  necessary  questions 
about  Vegetables  and  Flowers  and 
contains  six  beautiful  color  plates, 
besides  hundreds  of  photo-engrav- 
ings. 

DREER'S   ROSES   FOR   THE   GARDEN 

are  dependable  for  immediate  results  and  our  list 
is  comprised  of  the  newest  and  best  varieties. 

DREER'S   WATER  LILLIES 

The  finest  collection  in  America,  embracing  the 
best  hardy  and  tender  varieties  of  Nymphaeas,  in- 
cluding day  and  night  blooming  kinds,  also  Vic- 
toria Trickeri. 

n  rile  today  for  a  copy  of  thitt  valuable  book,  uhich 
tii'.l  be  sent  by  mail  free  if  you  mention  this  Magazine 


The  Gienside  Hardy  Flower  Gardens  § 

Richard  Rollie,  Proprietor.  Gienside.  Pa.  g 

We  are  Specialists  in  Designing  and  Building  of  | 

Rockgardens.  | 

For  rales  on  Consultations  and   illustrated  lee-  | 

tures  please  address  | 

Richard  Rotlie,                           Gienside,  Pa.  | 
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BURNETT     BROTHERS 

''T/ze    House    Famous   for   Lauii    Grass    Seed" 

Many  of  the  most  beautiful  lawns  in  America  were  sown  with 

BURNETT'S    FAMOUS    LAWN    GRASS    SEED    MIXTURES 


Burnett's  '"Killarney"  Lawn  Grass  Mixture 
Price  Bush.  1 25  lbs.),  .S9..50 


Burnett's   "Shady    Place"   Grass   Mixture 
Price  Bush.  (20  lbs.  i,  .$8.00 


Burnett's  "Special"  Lawn  Grass  Mixture 
Price  Bush.  1 20  lbs.),  S7.50 


Burnett's  "Bank  and  Terrace"  Grass  Mixture 
Price  Bush.  (20  lbs.  i,  .S8.00 


!SOTE  ff  rile  for  our  Mid^umnipr  Catalofnic,  containins. 
up-to-date  list  oj  Straivberries,  Freesias  and  alt  Bulbs  for 
early  Forcing. 


BURNETT   BROTHERS 


92    CHAMBERS    ST., 


SEEDSMEN 


NEW    YORK 
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A  Fine  Misty  Rain  Whenever  You  Want  It 


Of  course,  in  the  old  hose- holding  days,  it  was 
impossible  to  water  all  the  garden  properly. 
Even  with  plenty  of  cheap  labor,  the  best  that 
could  be  done  with  hcse  was  to  save  a  few  rows 
of  the  more  important  things  from  total  loss. 
With  the  modern  way  of  watering,  you  can  have 
a  perfect,  fine,  misty  rain  any  time  you  waiit  it, 
aiiy where  you  want  it.  and  as  much  or  as  little 
as   you   want. 


If  you've  never  seen  vegetables  or  flowers  as  they 
grow  under  Skinner  Irrigation,  then  order  one  of 
our  50-foot  lines.  That's  one  of  them  in  the  illus- 
tration above.  Waters  a  strip  50  by  50  feet. 
Works  by  itself.  Portable— so  it's  easily  shifted 
to    another    spot. 

Our  new  book  on  Modern  Irrigation  for  the  home 
grounds  describes  this  and  many  other  watering 
outfits.     Let    us   send   you   a  copy. 


Th^  Ski 


229  Water  St. 


Troy,  Ohio 
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Orchids 


RASPBERRIES 


J  If    you    contemplate    buying    semi-established,  m 

I  established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first.  1 

■  We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species.  1 

I  A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt-  1 

I  leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other  § 

I  choice  hybrids.  ■ 

S  We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade.  s 

■  Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality  a 
M  is  second  to  none.  | 

I  Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot  i 

g  hangers,  always  on  hand.  ■ 

B                                       Send  for  our  price  list.  = 

I  G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY  | 

I            Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers  1 

I  MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK  | 


We  have  on  hand  a  large  quantity  of  the  fol- 
lowing, strong  2  year  old  Raspberry  canes. 

CUTHBERT — Deep  rich  crimson. 

HERBERT — Large    berry,    heavy    cropper. 
Extremely  hardy. 

ST.   REGIS — Everbearing,   bright   crimson. 
Large  berries  in  Fall. 

GOLDEN  QUEEN— Large,  Amber  colored. 
Remarkably  productive. 

Price  $1.00  for  10,  $7.00  per  100 

W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

SEEDSMEN  AND   PLANTSMEN 
166  W.  23rd  St.  New  York 
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I  Competent  Gardeners  \ 

I          The    comforts    and    products    of    a    country  | 

I      home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I      gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

I          Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I      say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

I      We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

I      best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I    PETER    HENDERSON   &   CO.  | 

I                                       Seedsmen  and  Florists  | 

j      35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  j 

^iiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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I                       Greenhouse  and  Garden  Plants  | 

I                       Shrubbery   and  Nursery  Stock  | 

I                                   Of  all  descriptions  | 

i                   ANPlEI^ON  mc.  I 

CKpMMLL  GAmENS  I 

Ci\pMwiLL  Conn  | 

Make  y  o  u  r  n  e  e  d  s  k  n  o  w  n  to  us.  | 

We  will  properly  serve  your  interests.  | 


^iiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiiiNHi^ 

I  FOR  RESULTS  USE  I 

I  MASTER  BRAND  I 


Concentrated   Vine   &  Plant 
Manure 
.  ■    r»i_        t      •     .    ■  1  n         i_  Guaranteed  Analysis 

Ammonia  Phosphoric  Acid  Potash         Ammonia  Phosphoric  Acid  Potash 
2.25%  1.50%  1.50%  5.00%  2.00%  1.00% 


Sterilized    Sheep    Manure 
Guaranteed  Analysis 


Prrcipitate    Phosphatic    Manure 
Available    Phosphoric   Acid    26% 

NATURE'S  MASTER  SOIL 
BUILDERS 

Master  Brand  Manures  are  thoroughly  sterilized  in 
Rotary  Direct  Heat  Driers.  Absolutely  free  from  all 
Live  Weed  Seeds  and  Fungus  diseases.  Does  not  con- 
tain 15  to  30%  excess  moisture  as  is  found  in  all  air- 
dried  manures.  Will  not  rot  out  the  Bags  when  placed 
in  dry  storage.  Are  adaptable  for  the  feeding  of  a 
greater  variety  of  crops  than  any  other  type  of  fer- 
tilizers. 

Full  information  and  prices  furnished  on  application. 

The  Proto-Feed  suid  Guano  Co. 

4121  S.  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO 
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DELPHINIUMS 

The  past  winter  worked  havoc  in  the  garden.     Roses  and  Chrysanthemums,  as  well 
as   other   stock   that    had   been    hardy    for   years    were    killed   outright    but    our 

Delphiniums  came  through  gloriously! 


Moral:    Plant  DELPHINIUMS  and  plant  lots  of  them 


Our  International  Gold  Medal   Strain  is  unsurpassed,  and  we  quote  50,000  Seedling  n 

j_        Plants,  from  3"  pots  for  immediate  delivery:  § 

I  $3.00   per    dozen;    $20.00    per    hundred.  | 

I  CAKNATIONS  | 

1  21/2"  Pot  Plants  I 

g       Enchantress  Supreme;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward;  Alice:  White  Enchantress;  Benora;  Matchless;  Avi-  1 

ffl       ator;  Beacon;  Belle  Washburn;  Nebraska  and  ^  bite  Benora:  1 

I  $12.00    per   hundred.  | 

I    CHARLES  H.  TOTTY  COMPANY,    Madison,  N.  J.  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiininimiiiiiiiiim 
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SILVER    MEDAL 
GLADIOLI 

Prize  Dollar  Collection 

PANAMA,  immense  pink 
CRYSTAL  WHITE,  elegant  new  white 
SCHWABEN,  grand  yellow 
DOMINION,  best  exliibition  scarlet 
CHARLEMAGNE,  gorgeous  sunrise  red 
One   bulb   of   each   of   these   choice   new 

gladioli    $1.00 

NOVELTY  COLLECTION 

Prince  of  Wales,  apricot;  Mr.  Mark, 
blue;  IT  ilbrink,  pink;  Mary  Fenncll, 
mauve;  Myrtle,  rose  pink;  Attraction, 
cardinal;  Herada.   clear  mauve.      Eight 


new  and  charming  shades 


One  Bulb  of  Each,  only  $L00 

Send  for  free  catalog  of  50  select  prize  winrting  varieties. 

BROOKLAND  GARDENS 

121  Lexington  St.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


II       III       II 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Strong  stock  of 
the  leading  varieties 
for    July    delivery. 

Muller-Sealey  Co.,  Inc. 

Horticultural 
I  Specialists 

I  145  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

I        Tel.   Bryant   9141 

'''''''niiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiimiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiniiiiiirainiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiinniiiiiniiiiiiisiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^^^^^^ 
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Staigreen  Lawn  Seed 

This  is  the  best  time  during  the  Spring  to  make  ynnr  lawn.  While  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
ground,  fertilizing,  rolling  and  watering  is  considered  very  essential,  the  mixture  of  grasses  is  a  very 
important   one  and  should   be  given  considerable  thought. 

25- Pound  versus    14- Pound  LAWN  SEED 

Many   low-price   Grass   Seed   mixtures   wei.gh   only   14  pounds  per  bushel.     This  indicates  either  a  good 
proportion   of  chaff  or  some  of  the  real  good  varieties  in  the  rough  state,  not  properly  cleansed  so  as 
to  leave  only  the  vital  part  and  less   of  the  chaff  or  shell. 
In  other  words,  so  many  less  seeds  to  the  quart  or  pound  that  will  germinate  and  grow  real  grass. 

Why  Not   Buy  the  Re-cleaned  Kind  ? 

A  nii.xturc  of  grasses  weighing  25  pounds  per  bushel,  of  high  germination  and  purity,  permanent  in 
nature,  the  varieties  carefully  proportioned  so  that  they  will  succeed  one  another  in  brightness  of 
foliage,  with  the  result  that  the  lawn,  even  in  its  first  year,  will  have  a  bright,  rich  green  color  from 
early    Spring   until   coAcrcd   1iy    snow. 


'OUND 

2%   POUNDS 

5  POUNDS 

121^    POUNDS 

25  POUNDS 

100  POUNDS 

50  cts. 

$1.10 

$2.20 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$38.50 

One  Pound  Will  Sow  a  Plot  20  x  20  feet.     Sow  80  Pounds  to  the  Acre 


30-32  BARCLAY  ST. 
NEW  YORK 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden ^^JJ^ 


THE  ONLOOKER 


a&t^ftmuA. 


UXL'SL'AL  interest  is  being  displayed  in  Orchids 
at  the  present  time  in  many  quarters  by  reason  of 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  plant  importations  by 
the  Federal  Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  last  year.  As  is  so 
often  the  case,  experts  on  the  subject  do  not  entirely 
agree  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  this  measure  on  Orchid 
culture  in  this  country,  some  being  inclined  to  think  it  has 
received  a  serious  set-back,  while  others  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  scarcely  any  inconvenience  will  be  noticeable 
because  of  the  large  number  of  seedlings  which  will  be 
raised.  Undoubtedly  the  work  of  hybridizing  and  rais- 
ing Orchids  from  seeds  will  be  greatly  stimulated.  Enough 
has  been  done  already  to  prove  that  here  is  a  field  which 
offers  possibilities  of  fascinating  interest.  Money,  time, 
and  patience  are  the  chief  requisites,  of  which  the  last 
is  by  no  means  least  when  we  realize  that  one  must  wait 
for  five  3'ears  and  upwards  for  final  results.  A  wonder- 
.  fully  instructive  exhibit,  showing  the  various  stages  and 
time  required  in  the  development  of  an  Orchid  from  the 
seedling  to  the  flowering  stage,  was  that  arranged  for 
A.  C.  Burrage  at  the  Boston  Flower  Show  in  March. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  carried  out  to  perfection  and 
worthy  of  wide  imitation.  .\t  this  show,  which  will  long 
be  remembered  for  the  high  standard  of  excellence  of  the 
exhibits,  as  well  as  the  unique  displays  of  new  azaleas,  the 
(Jrchids  were  easily  the  leading  feature.  The  wonder- 
ful collection  of  hundreds  of  varieties  from  the  green- 
houses of  A.  C.  Burrage  at  Beverly,  ^lass.,  made  a  most 
remarkable  display,  and  the  eliforts  made  to  achieve  a 
naturalistic  effect  represented  a  real  triumph  in  the  art 
of  staging  Orchids  to  advantage.  It  was  an  ajjpropriate 
occasion  on  which  to  launch  the  National  Orchid  Asso- 
ciation and  this  new  organization  we  hope  to  see  wax 
stronger  and  stronger  as  time  goes  on. 
*         *         * 

In  spile  of  the  fact  that  Orchids  have  been  recently 
described  by  a  government  official  as  "a  mere  bagatelle" 
of  the  tloral  world,  the  Orchid  family  must  still  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Certainly  no  other  has  made  such  a  fascinat- 
ing aj)i)eal  to  what  might  be  termed  the  popular  imagina- 
tion, which  views  this  family  through  an  atmosphere  of 
romance  and  mystery.  This  has  been  partly  created  by 
the  thrilling  stories  of  the  adventures  and  the  perils  which 
have  been  braved  by  Orchid  collectors,  together  with 
the  fancy  prices  at  which  some  s]5ecimens  have  changed 
hands.  But  aside  from  all  this  we  find  in  the  Orchid 
faniilv  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Nature's  products, 
showing  not  only  a  great  variety  in  the  color  but  also  a 
marked  individuality  in  the  structure  of  the  flowers.  The 
])lants,  too.  show  a  great  difference  in  the  size  and  hal)it 
of   sjrowth.      The    largest    known    is    said    to   be    Graiii- 


iiuitophyllinii  spcciusiiiii  with  stout  pseudo-biubsas  much 
as  ten  feet  in  length,  a  plant  seldom  seen  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  long  climbing  stems  of  Vanilla  planifolia,  from 
the  fruit  of  which  is  extracted  oil  of  vanilla,  have  been 
known  to  exceed  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  while  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  are  some  kinds  of  very  small 
stature,  their  ultimate  height  being  measured  in  inches, 
of  which  the  lo\-ely  Sophroiiitis  grandiflora  might  be  cited 
as  an  example.  Their  geographical  range  is  a  wide  one,. 
as  they  are  found  the  world  over  except  in  the  ver}'  cold- 
est and  the  very  dryest  regions.  In  the  humid  at- 
mosphere of  the  tropics  they  flourish  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, many  kinds  attaching  themselves  by  long 
adventitious  roots  to  the  trunks  and  branches  of  forest 
trees  and  obtaining  most  of  their  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere.  In  fact  the  majority  of  Orchid  species 
grow  this  way  in  their  natural  habitat  and  so  are  classed 
as  epiphytes.  Those  which  grow  upon  the  ground,  ter- 
restrial kinds,  are  found  mainly  in  the  temperate  re- 
gions. Several  kinds  are  to  be  fovmd  in  the  woods  of 
the  northern  states,  mostly  in  the  neighborhood  of  peat- 
bogs, though  sad  to  say,  they  are  fast  disappearing  from 
some  localities  because  people  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 

.  tion  to  ruthlessly  uproot  them  when  in  bloom.  ^lanv  a 
line  clump  has  laeen  brought  in  from  the  woods  in  full 
beauty  and  planted  in  the  garden  with  fondest  hopes 
which  were  never  realized.  Loveliest  of  all  the  native 
Orchids,  most  would  say,  is  the  showy  Lady's  Slipper, 
Cypripediiini  spectabile.  It  is  well  worth  a  special  ef- 
fort to  try  and  establish  a  clump  of  this  handsome  plant 
in  the  garden,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not 

,  in  every  garden  that  a  suitable  place  can  be  found.  Given 
a  cool  shady  nook  and  ])lanted  in  a  good  deep  pocket  of 
"boggy"  soil  where  the  roots  can  keep  moist  and  cool 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  being  rewarded  with  success, 
which  in  this  case  is  sweet  indeed.  The  right  time  to 
jilant  is  when  growth  has  finished  for  the  season  and  the 
leaves  ha\-e  begun  to  fade. 

*         *         >:: 

.\t  one  lime  Orchids  were  considered  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult plants  to  handle  and  a  certain  air  of  mystery  seems 
to  have  been  prevalent  regarding  the  details  of  their  cul- 
ture. This  undoubtedly  arose  because  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  early  days  of  their  introduction  very  little  was 
known  about  them  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  na- 
tives of  tropical  countries.  Those  which  came  from  the 
mountainous  regions  of  those  countries  were  treated  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  which  flourished  in  the  stifling 
heat  of  the  jungle,  and  consequently  many  thousands 
were  literally  stifled  to  death  in  over-heated  and  ill- 
ventilated  greenhouses.  Naturally  they  were  looked  upon 
as  plants   which  onlv  ihe  verv  weallhv  could   .-ifford  to 
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grow  and  that  very  special  conditions  and  cultural  skill 
were  also  indispensable.  All  that,  however,  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  From  being  the  expensive  luxury  of  a  few 
wealthy  enthusiasts,  Orchids  are  now  within  the  reach 
of  any  one  who  can  afford  a  greenhouse.  The  cultural 
requirements  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful 
kinds  are  now  quite  well  understood  and  call  for  no  more 
skill  than  is  necessary  for  the  successful  handling  of  the 
general  run  of  greenhouse  stock.  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  a  big  collection  of  Orchids  wide  experience  and  cul- 
tural skill  of  the  highest  order  is  called  for,  but  that  is 
beside  the  point  just  now.  From  these  genera:  Cattleya; 
Laclia;  Dcndrobium;  Cypripedimn;  Calogync  and  Ly- 
castc,  can  be  made  a  selection  of  beautiful  species  and 
hybrids  of  simple  requirements. 

There  seems  to  be  every  indication  that  the  need  for 
the  continuation  of  War  Gardens,  under  the  name  of 
Peace  Gardens  if  you  will,  is  even  greater  than  ever  this 
year.  With  the  farmers  protesting  against  the  Day- 
light Saving  plan  in  the  States  where  it  is  in  force,  on 
the  ground  that  it  interferes  with  their  work  and  so  will 
reduce  their  output ;  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor  and  the 
increased  ratio  of  consumers  against  producers ;  the  high 
cost  of  everything  now,  with  the  prospect  of  increased 
transportation  charges,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  move 
on  the  part  of  all  who  can  possibly  do  so  to  grow  at  least 
a  part  of  their  food  supply  for  the  coming  year.  With 
potatoes  selling  now  at  four  and  a  half  dollars  per  bushel 
and  talk  of  higher,  and  still  higher  next  year,  a  bushel 
dug  from  the  home  garden  next  Fall  will  be  worth  two 
lip  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine.  Many  who  could  grow 
this  staple  food  crop  have  hitherto  found  it  easier  to 
buy,  but  this  may  be  a  year  when  the  position  will  be  re- 
versed. Great  anxiety  is  being  manifested  already  in 
European  countries  over  the  potato  crop  prospects  for 
this  year,  and  if  there  is  another  shortage  there,  we  may 
be  sure  there  will  be  none  to  be  given  away  here.  Those 
vegetables  which  can  be  kept  for  Winter  use  are  of  the 
first  importance,  and  time  and  energy  spent  in  raising 
beans,  cabbage,  winter  squash  and  the  various  root  crops 
promises  to  turn  out  a  good  investment. 

*  *         * 

Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  real  happiness  than  the 
cultivation  of  a  garden.  "Every  home  a  garden"  is  an 
ideal  which  if  it  could  be  realized  would  do  much  to 
sweep  away  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  discontent  so  ram- 
pant, and  which  expresses  itself  in  so  many  inconven- 
ient forms.  The  word  garden  implies  home  and  family 
life,  the  best  safeguard  of  a  nation,  and  those  who  take 
up  gardening  either  as  a  hobby  or  as  a  profession  stand 
a  good  chance  of  getting  the  very  best  out  of  life.  Every- 
one rejoices  in  early  Spring  and  seems  to  take  on  a  new 
lease  of  life  with  the  unfolding  of  the  earliest  buds  and 
blossoms.  It  is  then  that  the  gardening  instinct  makes 
its  strongest  appeal  and  the  sight  and  the  feel  of  newly 
turned  soil  is  one  of  the  finest  tonics.  A  garden  affords 
both  physical  and  mental  recreation.  As  the  season 
progresses  and  plants  develop  it  will  prove  an  increasing 
source  of  restful  enjoyment  and  ever-growing  interest. 
Trees  and  shrubs  add  to  the  permanent  value  of  a  place 
as  well  as  being  just  ornamental,  wliile  the  pleasure  of 
gathering  fresh  flowers  and  vegetables  for  the  table 
brings  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  cannot  be  expressed 

in  money  values. 

*  *         * 

A  tree  of  marked  distinction  in  the  landscape  is  the 
picturesque  Red  Birch,  and  to  see  a  shapely  specimen 
placed  to  good  advantage  on  a  lawn  is  to  think  of  it  ever 
after  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  trees.    The  wonder 


is   that  it   is  not  more   generally  planted.     As  with  all 

other   Birches   the   branches   are    slender   and    graceful, 

giving  it  that  light  and  pleasing  form  so  much  admired. 

In  the  Winter  season  it  is  specially  attractive  because  of 

the  beauty  of  the  bark,  reddish  brown  in  color,  which  on 

the   branches   flakes   and   curls    into   thin   papery   layers, 

marking  it  as  a  tree  of  peculiar  interest.     In  the  wild  it 

grows  chiefly  along  river  banks.  River  Birch  being  one 

of  its  common  names,  and  it  is  therefore  a  suitable  tree 

to  plant  in  moist  ground.     Botanically  it  is  known  as 

Bctida  nigra,  but  in  this  case  the  specific  name  was  not 

well  chosen  as  another  species  is  known  as  the  Black  Birch. 
^         ^         ^ 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  something  very 
fascinating  about  a  water-garden  and  wherever  the  lie 
of  the  ground  and  other  conditions  permit  of  the  in- 
clusion of  a  stream  or  pond  within  the  garden  area  it  is 
a  chance  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  begging.  A 
combination  of  water-gardening  and  bog  gardening  can 
be  made  a  most  attractive  feature.  Plants  which  grow 
in  the  water  possess  a  distinct  charm  of  their  own  and 
the  moist  ground  surrounding  a  natural  pond  permits  of 
the  use  of  moisture  loving  perennials,  trees  and  shrubs 
to  the  fullest  advantage.  This  of  course  is  possible  only 
on  places  of  considerable  extent,  but  because  one  has 
only  a  small  garden  it  does  not  follow  that  we  cannot 
grow  aquatic  plants.  A  hard-wood  barrel  will  provide 
two  good  tubs  in  which  can  be  grown  some  of  the  smaller 
growing  water  lilies,  one  plant  to  a  tub,  which  looks 
best  if  set  in  the  ground  level  to  the  top.  Water  lilies 
are  very  partial  to  rich  soil  and  in  this  case  the  tub 
should  be  at  least  half  filled  with  soil  and  planted  in  a 
sunny  position.  Two  or  three  gold  fish  in  the  tub  will 
add  to  the  interest  and  incidentally  devour  any  mosquito 
larvae  in  the  water. 

giiiiiiuiiiiliiUttiinilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililiiiniiiiHiinniiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiN 

I  OUR  NEW  DEPARTMENTS  | 

I  In  keeping  with  its  policy  of  always  giving  its  readers  | 

I  the   most  needed   assistance   and   of   being  as   practical  i 

I  as   possible   the    Gardeners'    Chronicle   takes   pleasure  | 

i  in   announcing   two   new   departments   which   it   is   cer-  | 

[  tain  that  its  readers  will  receive  with  pleasure.     They  g 

I  are  departments  unique  among  magazines  devoted  ex-  i 

I  clusivcly   to    the    interests    of    gardeners    and    horticul-  | 

I  luralists  and  departments  that  there  has  certainly  long  ex-  | 

I  istcd  the  need  of — the  department  of  Foreign  Exchange,  i 

1  begiiniing  with   the   June   number,   and   the   department  | 

I  of  Book  Jieviews,  which  appears  with  this  issue.     The  | 

I  object  of  the  former  will  be  to  give  concisely  to  Ameri-  | 

I  can   readers  the  best  suggestions  of  all  kinds  that  can  j 

I  be   derived   from  the  study   and   the   experience  of  the  j 

I  most  proficient  and  authoritative  gardeners  and  horti-  | 

I  culturalists   in   the   more   progressive   countries   of   the  j 

I  old   world.     The  object  of  the  latter  will  be  not  only  | 

I  to    call    attention    to    the    more    desirable    of    the    new  | 

I  books  but  also  to  guide  in  the  wise  obtaining  of  them  i 

I  and   in   wise  use   of   them.  1 

I  For  the  conducting  of  these  two  new  departments  the  | 

I  Chronicle   counts   itself    fortunate   in   having  obtained  | 

j  the   services   of   a   man    in   whom   is   an   unusual   com-  i 

I  bination   of   the    requisite   qualifications.     He   has   been  | 

i  from    boyhood    an    enthusiastic    gardener    and    student  | 

i  of  plants  and  has  had  opportunities  for  study  and  ex-  | 

I  perience    in    various    parts    of   the    country    and    under  | 

j  various  conditions.     In  him  are  found,  along  with  the  | 

i  advantages    of    study    at    several    large    American    uni-  j 

I  versities    and    acquaintance     with     foreign     languages,  j 

i  practical    acquaintance    with    the    workings    of    one    of  | 

i  the   most  prominent   state   agricultural   experiment  sta-  | 

I  tions  and  of  the  national  experimental  farm,  to  which  1 

i  is    added    the    benefits    that    have    come    from    visiting  | 

i  prominent   nurseries    in    this   country   and    from   travel  1 

j  in  Europe.     Throughout  he  will  will  keep  in  mind  the  | 

I  various  classes  of  readers  whom  the  Chronicle  desires  | 

I  to  serve.  I 
.liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 
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Plan  For  A    unken  Garden 


M.  ROBERTS  CONOVER 


A  SUNKEN  ga 
low  the  wall 
by  means  of 
definite  boundaries 
and  plantings 
which  emphasize 
desirable  lines  and 
mask  those  not  in 
harmony. 

The  sunken  gar- 
den may  suffer 
some  handicap 
from  being  entirely 
walled  in.  Unless 
some  attention  is 
paid  to  its  arrange- 
ment with  regard 
to  V  e  n  t  i  1  a  tion, 
s  u  n  k  e  n  gardens 
m  ay  not  have 
breeze  enough  and 
be  close  and  hot  in 
very  warm  weather 
or  damp  and  sultry 
if  the  weather  be 
wet. 

The  garden  here 
described  aims  to 
overcome  these  de- 
fects to  a  certain 
extent. 

There  are  two 
points  of  appeal 
which  must  not  be 
overlooked  if  the 
sunken  garden  is 
to  be  a  success ; 
one  the  view  of 
the  garden  from 
higher  points  out- 
side of  the  garden 
itself  requiring  that 
the  garden  be  per- 
fect in  its  design, 
furnishing  and 
])lanting :  the  other 
is  the  prospect 
from  the  garden 
itself.  In  looking 
out  of  the  sunken 
garden,  one  nat- 
urally looks  up. 
Part  of  the  charm 
of  the  sunken  gar- 
den is  the  upward 
vista  of  charming 
outlines  of  trees 
against  the  sky,  as 
a  serrated  outline 
of  cedars,  the 
graceful  droop  of 
elms  whose  ui:iper 
portions  are  seen 
from  the  garden  or 


rd;:;  utilizes  the  declivity,  the  spot  be- 
or  bank  which  can  he  made  beaiuiful 
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the  variation  in  masses  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees 
which   interest  by  their  color  and  harmony  of  arrange- 
ment.     The  gleam 
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r   a    Suxken    Garden. 

I. 

Cedars. 

?.(). 

Cedar — Glaucus      I'irgitiica     or     hardy 

Blood    red    Japanese    Maples. 

Blue  Cedar. 

\  irsim.T    Creeper    (,Ampclo!>sis    Vir. 

21. 

Annuals. 

etmca). 
Baluslrade. 

?2. 

Bilstead  (Sweet  Gum  or  Liquidatnbar) . 

4. 

23. 

Swamp    Maple. 

,S. 

Pansies  and  Sweet  Alyssiim. 

?A 

Statue. 

6. 

Fountain. 

?,S. 

Ferns. 

7. 

Stairs. 

26. 

Brook. 

a. 

.Tars. 

?7 

Cedars — Red    Cedar. 

y. 

f-ombardy  Poplars. 
Sfira-a    fan    Hoiiltei. 

2%. 

Willow    (Saliv   Babylonica). 

III. 

29. 

Flowering  .Mmond. 

u. 

Roses. 

M^ 

Forsvthia    .vK.f/'t'ii.va. 

ij. 

Chionanthits    or    Friucc    Tree. 

,11. 

Judas  Tree  or  Red  Bud  (Ccrcis  Cana- 

ij. 

Japanese    Snowball     (l  iburmim    plica- 

densis). 

ttini). 

?•?.. 

German     Iris    (Lavender    and    Purple 

14. 

Japanese   Plum    (rritutis  Japotwca). 

variety). 

I.v 

Yucca    (.<\dam's    Thread   and    NccdlcX 

U 

Lobelia  cardtualis. 

16. 

Japanese     Barberry     (Berbcris     T/iioi- 
bcrgit). 

U. 

Rhododendron   maximus. 

.IS 

Peonies. 

1/. 

Rasin. 

.16. 

Hardy  or  Perennial  Phlox. 

\X. 

Walks. 

.17. 

Sod. 

ly. 

Arbor  overhung  with  Thousand  Beauties. 

38. 

Line  of  water  conduit. 

of  a  white  balus- 
trade among  vines 
or  trees  is  lovely 
and  gives  a  pecu- 
liar finish  to  the 
boundary  of  a 
sunken  garcien. 

The  more  vari- 
ety in  the  color  and 
form  relating  to  its 
boundary  lines  the 
less  restraint  one 
feels  in  the  sunken 
garden.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  treat  the 
sunken  garden  in 
a  very  costly  man- 
ner and  have  an 
effect  which  is  op- 
pressive and  makes 
one  feel  almost  a 
prisoner  in  a  much 
decorated  hole  in 
the  ground.  The 
secret  of  success  is 
in  the  treatment  of 
its  peculiar  vistal 
possibilities. 

The  garden  de- 
scribed herewith  is 
72  feet  wide  by  96 
feet  long,  with  a 
depth  of  6  feet  at 
its  walled  end.  the 
depth  gradually  di- 
minishing toward 
the  grove  at  the 
farther  end.  It  lies 
in  a  hollow  just 
below  the  lawns 
surrounding  the 
dwelling  and  is  en- 
tered by  two  flights 
of  steps — t  h  e  s  e 
flights  of  steps 
curve  slightly  tow- 
ard the  middle  of 
the  space  below. 

A  wall  six  feet 
high  of  brick  with 
a  white  balustrade 
is  constructed  on 
the  entrance  side. 
This  balustrade  is 
set  back  about  six 
inches  from  the 
face  of  the  wall, 
and  one  seated  in 
the  paved  area  be- 
low has  less  of  the 
sense    of    confine- 
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meat    which    a    high    wall    gives    in    such    a    situation. 

In  applying  this  design  to  a  smaller  area  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  place  the  steps  parallel  with  the 
wall,  thus  leaving  no  apparent  break  in  the  line  of  the 
balustrade  and  thus  getting  greater  apparent  width,  or 
but  one  flight  of  steps  could  be  used. 

Large  jars  are  used  at  either  side  of  the  flights  of 
steps  at  the  terminations  of  the  balustrade. 

The  effect  of  this  balustrade  is  greatly  enhanced  if  a 
group  of  cedar  trees  are  placed  a  few  feet  back  of  it 
near  the  steps  on  either  side  in  the  upper  lawn.  Nearer 
the  balustrade  are  groups  of  blood-red  Japanese  ^laples 
and  the  effect  is  very  charming. 

The  breast  of  the  wall  is  hung  with  X'irginia  Creeper, 
in  Summer  a  restful  green,  in  Autumn  a  glowing  red. 
In  fact,  the  autumnal  attractions  of  this  garden  are  con- 
spicuous. The  wall  is  toward  the  sun  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  flights  of  stairs  is  warm  and  sunny.  This  spot 
is  protected  from  rough  winds  and  the  bright  colors  of 
the  maples  and  bilsteads  used  in  the  grove  and  elsewhere 
make  it  warm  with  color  in  October. 

IMidway  of  the  wall  between  the  flights  of  stairs  is  a 
wall  fountain.  A  basin  below  catches  the  fall  of  water. 
About  its  margin  are  planted  pansies  and  sweet  alys- 
sum.  This  fountain-cooled  space  below  the  wall  is  fur- 
nished with  seats  and  is  a  charming  rest-place. 

The  overflow  from  the  fountain  is  piped  beneath  the 
garden's  level  to  the  grove  on  its  opposite  side.  This 
pipe  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  garden  to  a  basin  at 
the  intersection  of  the  paths.  From  thence  it  follows  the 
main  path  to  its  termination  and  then  turns  toward  the 
side  of  the  garden.  Beyond  the  formal  portion  of  the 
garden  the  water  is  released  from  its  conveying  pipe  and 


flows  over  a  gravelly  bed  where  it  ripples  away  among 
the  trees  an  apparently  natural  brook. 

In  the  middle  of  the  garden  is  an  elliptical  portion 
planted  with  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  and  traversed 
by  paths  at  right  angles.  If  these  plantings  are  kept  low, 
the  garden  space  will  seem  more  expansive. 

At  the  sides  of  the  garden  no  wall  is  used,  but  the 
sloping  bank  on  each  side  is  rounded  to  a  terrace-like 
curve  and  inclines  gracefully  downward  to  the  level  of 
the  garden  itself.  Sixteen  feet  back  of  the  side  extremi- 
ties of  the  elliptical  portion  and  on  the  brow  of  the  slope 
on  either  side  are  planted  a  row  of  Lombardy  poplars. 
Before  these  on  the  inner  sides  next  to  garden  a  row 
of  Spircea  Van  Houttci  is  planted.  This  arrangement 
carries  out  the  idea  of  inclosure  and  yet  breaks  the 
severity  of  its  lines. 

Midway  of  the  garden  on  either  side,  opposite  the 
transversing  path,  is  an  arbor  overhung  with  a  climbing 
rose. 

The  treatment  of  the  opposite  end  of  the  garden  is 
informal.  A  grove  of  bilstead  or  sweet  gum  and  swamp 
riiaples,  together  with  an  evergreen  group  on  either  side, 
form  the  boundary  on  this  side  of  the  garden.  Two 
specimens  of  the  willow,  Salix  Babylonka,  are  also  used. 

On  the  margin  of  the  grove  directly  in  vistal  line  with 
the  main  garden  path  leading  from  the  balustraded  wall 
is  a  statue.  Ferns  are  planted  in  the  space  about  its 
base  and  there  is  a  planting  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  and 
another  of  German  Iris. 

\\'here  this  design  is  applied  to  a  location  having  a 
dift'erenf  exposure,  the  kinds  of  plants  used  will  have 
to  be  chosen  according  to  the  prevailing  shade  of  the 
wall  and  trees. 


Native  Blue  Gentians 

BERTHA  BERBERT-HAMMOND 


T\\'( )  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native  wild  flowers 
that  appear  to  be  but  little  known  excepting  by 
name  or  poetical  allusions,  are  the  closed  or  bottle 
gentian  botanically  known  as  Geitfiana  Andrr^csii  and 
the  fringed  gentian  (Gcntiana  crinita). 

The  closed  or  bottle  gentian  resembles  somewhat  in 
shape  and  habit  of  growth,  the  Phol.v  iiiacnlata.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  pleasing  bright  green  and  its  flowers  that 
appear  at  the  top  of  its  tall  erect  stems  in  rosettes  or 
clusters  are  of  the  deepest  blue  at  the  top,  blending  to  a 
lighter  blue  at  the  base.  These  large  bud-like  flowers  are 
not  only  beautiful  but  extremely  interesting  because  they 
possess  the  unusual  and  peculiar  characteristic  of  never 
really  opening;  that  is  they  remain  closed  like  a  bud. 
or  '"bottled  up,"  hence  probably  the  common  name.  The 
closed  gentian  which  may  be  found  from  August  until 
November,  in  marshes  or  along  the  borders  of  moist 
meadows  or  woodlands,  is  a  hardy  perennial  and  endures 
transplanting,  but  its  less  common  and  more  beautiful 
relation,  the  fringed  gentian  is  not  only  more  difflcult  to 
domesticate  but  is  also  less  easy  to  find.  Indeed,  it  is  most 
elusive  as  it  actually  changes  its  hiding  place  from  year 
to  year.  My  "springy"  meadow  is  a  favored  haunt : 
still  each  Autumn  must  I  tramp  about  this  four  acre 
tract  seeking  to  locate  these  shy  blossoms  that  1  know 
are  somewhere  concealed.  For  ages,  poets  have  ex- 
tolled the  violet,  but  for  modesty,  the  fringed  gentian  is 
its  equal. 

In  color  this  dainty  retiring  flower  is  of  the  purest 
cerulean  blue — truly  not  unlike  a  fragment  of  sky  come 
down  to  earth,  and  in  form  it  is  molded  along  perfect, 
classical  lines.     The  artist's  "line   of  beauty"  twice  re- 


peated (  I  I  )  describes  its  vaselike  outlines  and  correct- 
ness  of  proportion.  A  more  beautiful  flower  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  All  those  who  know  this  rare 
flower  in  its  haunts,  or  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  specimens,  are  most  enthusiastic  in  its  praises.  The 
fringed  gentian  delights  in  rather  moist  meadows  or 
"w'Oodsy"  locations  and  comes  into  bloom  in  this  section 
(southern  New  York)  about  the  middle  of  September. 
.\s  \\'illiam  Cullen  Bryant  so  aptly  and  beautifully  ex- 
presses it  in  the  following  stanzas: 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  .\utumii  dew, 

And  colored  with  the  Heaven's  own  blue, 

That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 

Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 

Thou  waitest  late,  and   com'st  alone. 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 
And  frost  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look   through   its   fringes   to  the   sky. 
Blue— blue — as  if  that  sky  let   fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  this  floral  treasure  is  so  rare  and 
appears  to  be  less  frequently  seen  than  in  former  times, 
also  that  most  attempts  to  transplant  it  to  perennial 
gardens  have  proved  unsuccessful.  Then,  too,  with 
the  encroachment  of  civilization,  this  shy  flower  has 
receded  and  so  is  seldom  foimd  anywhere  near  centers  of 
|-)opulation.  Its  late-blooming  habit,  which  often  prevents 
its  seed  from  reaching  full  maturity,  is  also  a  potent 
factor  in  the  threatened  extermination  of  this  exquisitely 
lovelv  W'ilding.  whose  habitat  is  over  comparatively  a 
restricted  area  of  North    \merica. 
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The  Herbaceous  Calceolaria 

HENRY  J.  MOORE 


THE  Calceolaria  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
Calccoliis  which  means  a  Httle  sHpper,  the  flow- 
ers somewhat  resembling  the  latter  article  of 
footwear.  The  common  name  of  the  plant  is  "Slip- 
jierwort."  The  herbaceous  Calceolaria  is  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  the  greenhouse  decorative  subjects. 
It  is,  however,  sadly  neglected  on  this  continent,  as 
probably  not  more  than  two  ounces  of  seed  are  sold 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  that  chiefly  im- 
ported. 

Tiiere  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  sub- 
ject can  be  grown  to  greater  perfection  than  ours. 
Xo  subject  which  gives  better  returns  for  the  work 
put  into  its  culture.  What  then  is  the  reason  it  is 
not  more  generally  grown  ?  It  flowers  from  early 
March  until  the  end  of  ]\lay  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
when  removed  to  the  living  rooms  will  last  from  two 
to  five  weeks.  It  causes  admiration  wherever  ex- 
hibited, and  yet  for  some  reason  is  shunned  by  Florists 
and  Gardeners.     What  is  the  trouble? 

The  WTiter  is  an  enthusiastic  Calceolaria  grower, 
and  would  like  to  see  the  subject  generally  grown 
and  exhibited,  to  replace  the  many  inferior  and  com- 
mon flowering  ones  which  with  the  Calceolaria  do  not 
favorably  compare.  When  packed  closely  in  boxes 
or  crates,  the  subject  may  be  shipped  long  distances, 
although  in  some  quarters  this  is  not  the  opinion.  For 
the  past  nine  years  extensive  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  Greenhouses  of  the  Queen  X'ictoria 
Park,  which  have  demonstrated  all  that  is  claimed  in 
the  preceding  text. 

So7i.'ing  the  Seeds:  .Sow  the  seeds  during  June  for 
an  early  batch  for  flowering  in  large  pots,  or  during 
September  for  a  late  one  in  smaller  pots.  Prepare  the 
seed  pans  carefully.  Afford  good  drainage  in  the  form 
of  crocks.  Upon  these  place  a  layer  of  siftings  such 
as  fibres  or  particles  of  leaf  soil,  then  a  layer  of  soil 
sifted  through  a  %  inch  screen,  and  cover  the  surface 
with  a  layer  of  very  fine  soil  sffted  through  a  one- 
sixteenth  inch  screen.  Tamp  the  soil  lightly,  and  sow 
the  seeds  evenl\-  and  thinly,  but  do  not  cover  them. 
Immerse-  the  pans  in  water  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
rim.  It  will  rise  bv  capillary  action  until  the  soil  is 
well  soaked.  iJo  not  water  Calceolaria  seeds  with  the 
watering  can  or  other  overhead  method. 

Place  the  seed  pans  in  the  coolest  greenhouse,  and 
shade  from  bright  sunlight.  After  germination,  care- 
fully prick  oft'  the  seedlings  one-half  inch  apart  in 
flats  or  large  pans.  When  crowding  occurs,  transfer 
the  plants  to  one  and  a  half  inch  pots.  Later  when 
good  growth  has  l)een  made,  repot  into  four  inch  i)ots, 
anrl  finallv  during  Xovcmber  repot  into  seven  or  eight 
inch  ones.  In  tiu'  case  of  the  September  sown  batch 
the  final  potting  will  Udt  be  done  until  laiuiar\-  or  ear!\- 
February. 

Soil  and  Potting;:  .\  light,  porous  soil  is  essential 
for  the  Calceolaria  in  all  sla.ges  of  its  growth,  prefer- 
ably one  containing  humus  in  the  form  of  leaf  soil  or 
dried  well  rotted  stable  manure.  Prepare  the  soil  in 
the  following  proportions — Fibrous  loam,  one-third, 
sand,  leaf  soil,  and  stable  manure,  mixed  two-thirds. 
Pass  the  whole  through  a  one-half  inch  screen  for  the 
final  potting,  and  mix  it  thoroughlv.  A  soil  in  which 
heavy  loam  predominates  is  not  conducive  to  the  for- 
niatif)n  nf  tin-  root  svstem  of  the  Calceolaria. 


When  re-jiotting  do  not  press  the  soil  too  firmly 
around  the  ball  of  earth,  but  simply  until  a  fair  amount 
of  resistance  is  felt  by  the  hand.  Pot  only  slightly 
deeper  than  the  previous  potting,  so  that  moisture  will 
not  constantly  be  in  contact  with  the  leaves,  a  very 
detrimental  condition.  Clean  well  drained  pots  are 
essential,  otherwise  when  repotting  it  will  be  difticult 
to  remove  the  plants  without  injury  to  the  roots, 
which  will  adhere  to  the  dirty  sides  of  the  pots.  Do 
not  allow'  a  root  bound  condition,  always  repot  when 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  roots  have  reached  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ball. 

Light  and  Temperainre:  Except  during  the  Winter 
months,  do  not  allow  direct  sunlight  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  plants.  This  is  harmful,  especially  when 
in  the  seedling  stage,  therefore  aftord  shade,  and  dur- 
ing Summer  maintain  as  cool  a  temperature  as  pos- 
sible. In  Winter  an  average  temperature  of  48  to  50 
degrees  F.  will  suffice.  With  the  increasing  warmth 
of  Spring  ventilate  freely,  check  the  fires,  and  avoid 
a  rise  in  temperature  above  70  degrees  if  this  is  possible. 

JFateriiig  and  Manuring:  Use  water  which  is  the 
temperature  of  the  greenhouse  in  which  the  plants 
grow.  Cold  water  from  the  hose  is  harmful.  Water 
only  when  the  soil  is  fairly  dry  and  the  plant  ap- 
proaches the  wilting  point,  but  does  not  actually  wilt. 
Tap  the  pot  with  the  knuckle  and  if  a  bell-like  ring 
is  heard,  apply  water.  During  fine  weather  dampen 
the  floors  and  other  surfaces  to  aftord  atmospheric 
humidity,  but  discontinue  on  wet  and  unfavorable  days 
when  the  atmosphere  is  moisture  laden. 

Manures  may  to  the  best  advantage  be  used  when 
applied  in  a  liquid  state.  Afiford  them  only  when  the 
]5lants  are  well  established  in  their  pots,  discontinue 
the  practice  before  the  flowers  are  well  advanced.  A 
one  inch  potful  of  guano  to  two  and  a  half  gallons  of 
water,  urine  from  the  cow  stables,  diluted  with  ten 
parts  of  water,  Black  Soot  water  diluted.  Nitrate  of 
Soda,  one-half  ounce  to  three  gallons  of  water,  are 
all  good  manures.  Clay's  Fertilizer,  however,  whicli 
is  not  hardly  obtainable,  is  perhaps  the  best.  A  single 
handful  to  three  gallons  of  water  is  sufficient.  Cal- 
ceolarias may  safely  be  w-atered  with  one  or  other  of 
the  forementioned  manures  once  weekly. 

Insects  Pests:  The  i>ests  of  the  Calceolaria  are  not 
numerous,  and  are  easily  eradicated.  The  Green 
Ai^hide  and  the  White  Fly  are  the  most  troublesome. 
Fumigate  with  any  good  tobacco  paper,  or  spray  the 
olants  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  nicotine.  The 
White  V\\  may  onlv  be  satisfactorily  removed  by 
fumigating  with  Cvanide  of  Sodium,  or  of  Potassium. 
Use  one  ounce  of  the  Cyanide,  two  ounces  of  Sulphuric 
acid,  four  ounces  of  water.  Pour  the  acid  into  the 
water,  place  the  containers  in  the  greenhouse  away 
from  the  foliage,  close  the  ventilators,  drop  the  Cya- 
nide into  the  mixture  of  acid  and  water.  Leave  hur- 
riedly and  lock  all  doors,  so  that  no  one  may  enter. 
Hydrocyanic  fumes  are  deadly  poison.  The  most 
favorable  temperature  at  which  to  fumigate  is  60  degrees 
F.  The  time  just  at  dusk.  All  plants,  floors  and  other 
surfaces  should  be  perfectly,  or  as  nearly  dry  as  pos- 
sible. One-half  ounce  of  the  C\'anide  is  sufficient  for 
every  one  thousand  feet  of  air  space  in  the  green- 
house. The  application  of  one  ounce  as  for  ordinary 
plants  may  seriously  injure  the  Calceolarias. 
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The  Rockgarden  at  Lindenhurst 


RICHARD  ROTHE 


LINDENHURST,  the  country  place  of  ^Ir.  and  -Mrs.  t'ornial  garden. 
John  Wananiaker  at  Jenkintown,  near  Philadel-  of  Lindenhurst 
phia,  confers  the  distinction  of  an  ideal 
American  home.  Going  by  outside  appearance 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  conspicuous  display  of 
decorative  splendor  noticeable.  And  yet,  be- 
holding the  wide  wrought  iron  gateway  with 
its  discreet  arrangement  of  evergreen  planta- 
tions on  Old  York  Road ;  glancing  over  the 
open  rolling  lawn  expanses  from  the  County 
Line  Road  and  passing  by  on  Washington 
Lane  and  seeing  the  towering  masses  of  old 
venerable  tree-growth  covering  the  north  and 
northwesterly  slopes  of  the  distant  ground 
elevation  where  the  residential  mansion  is  situ- 
ated on  Lindenhurst  unmistakably  conveys  the 
impression  of  eminent  refinement  and  dignity 
to  any  observant  outsider.  This  impression 
gains  in  strength  when  being  privileged  to  see 
and  studv  the  grounds.  To  begin  with,  the 
beauty  of  the  architecture  of  the  large  resi- 
dential building,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
an  approaching  natural  tree  vegetation  of  both 


age  and  picturesqueness  profoundly  em- 
phasizes the  distinguished  private  home 
character.  Coming  in  quest  of  object 
lessons  in  garden  conceptions  of  merit 
the  visitor  is  not  going  to  leave  disap- 
pointed. He  will,  however,  see  none 
thereof  subjoining  the  residence.  At 
Lindenhurst  they  are  widely  distributed 
over  a  ground  area  of  about  100  acres, 
representing  artistic  insertions  of  various 
designs  into  a,  by  nature,  verj'  beautiful 
landscape.  The  extensive  formal  gar- 
den with  pergola  and  large  basin  for 
aquatics  situated  near  the  big  range  of 
greenhouses  is  an  example  of  enchanting 
simplicity.  We  are  prone  to  look  at  a 
tennis  court  as  an  object  more  or  less 
interfering  with  the  beauty  of  a  land- 
scape and  are  often  trying  to  sidetrack 
it.  Mr.  Geo.  Penticost,  landscape  archi- 
tect, who  was  also  the  designer  of  the 
placed  his  tennis  court  on  the  front  lawn 
as  a  demonstration  evincing  the  possi- 


Rockgiirdcn  construction  of  "Lindcnhursl."    Sample  of  concentration  on  the  summit. 


Rocksarden  at  "Liudenhnrst"  with  miniature  ravine.    Midsummer  effect. 


biliiies  fur  transmuting  an  unattractive 
structure  into  a  decorative  object.  As 
extensions  rimning  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  axis  of  the  court  there  are  two 
small  formal  gardens,  chiefly  for  annuals, 
augmenting  the  ornamentality  in  total 
effect. 

A  retrospective  survey  over  the  45 
years  of  Lindenhurst's  evolution  shows  a 
deep  innate  love  for  natural  beauty  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wananiaker. 
As  their  personal  interest  in  the  grounds 
never  vanished  there  was  no  stop  in 
evolutionary  activities.  Consequently 
the  professional  gardener  entrusted  with 
the  superintendence  must  be  a  person- 
ality not  only  of  a  broad  knowledge,  but 
also  of  ideas  and  initiative,  with  the 
necessary  aptitude  for  complying  with 
the  wishes  and  personal  beauty  concep- 
tions of  the  owners.     Those  have  proved 
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ro  be  the  pre-eminent  attributes  of  ^Ir. 
John  H.  Dodds  who,  since  1906,  has  been 
devoting  his  energies  in  sincere  and  con- 
stant efforts  to  maintain  the  distinguished 
standard  of  the  grounds  in  his  charge. 
And  as  it  happened,  his  services  cover  the 
most  progressive  period  in  the  long  evo- 
lution of  Lindenhurst.  Of  the  various 
alterations  and  ground  improvements  en- 
suing out  of  the  erection  of  the  new  resi- 
dential mansion  there  were  many  of  im- 
portance taxing  the  skill  of  the  landscape 
engineer  and  the  talents  of  the  decorator 
ahke. 

During    Fall,    1915,    when    it    became 
known  that  a  rockgarden  was  going  to 
be  introduced  as  a  new   feature  on  the 
grounds  of  Lindenhurst  it  was  the  fore- 
gone conclusion  of  the  alert  Philadelphia 
craftsmanship  to  expect  work  accordant,  with  the  tradi- 
tional standard  of  the  place  and  the  discriminating  per- 
ceptions of  natural  beauty  by  its  illustrious  owners.    The 
locality  decided  on  was  a  grassy  slope  running  down  to 


iKockgardcn    nt  "Lindenhurst"   'u'ltli   pnnl.      Miclsumnwr   cffci't 

the  edge  of  a  path  which  led  to  the  nearby  spring  and 
liath  houses.     A  huge  deposit  of  rocks  being  available  at 
a  comparatively  short  distance  it  was  evident  that  even 
at  the  extensive  and  elaborate  building  contemplated,  the 
total  expense  could  be  kept  down  on  the 
conservative  base  customary  at  Linden- 
hurst.    For  assisting  in  solving  the  more 
or  less  intricate  problems  of  the  construc- 
tion Mr.  Dodds  secured  the  services  of 
the  writer  of  this  article.     The  crew  of 
laborers  employed  at  the  actual  work  of 
building   varied   from   4  to   6   men    and 
the  time  required   for  both  sections  ap- 
proximated   the    total     of    about     thrci- 
months. 

In  rockgarden  building  f)n  a  large  sea' 
we  must  aim  to  adjust  ourselves  to  tli^ 
natural  conditions  of  the  ground.  A: 
Lindenhurst  it  was  necessary  to  go  : 
step  further,  that  is,  endeavor  in  creatine 
the  illusion  of  our  work  being  by  natuir 
an  integral  component  of  the  landscapi 
In  such  cases  it  remains  for  the  builder 
to  be  cogiiizant  of  the  importance  of  an\ 
existing  rock  formation  confronted  with. 

The    illustrations    depicting    "Pocket 


Rockgarden  at  "Lindenhurst"  six  zveeks  after  pUmtiuii. 

Liuilding   on  a   Steep   (irade"  and   "Sample   of  Concen- 
tration on  the  Summit''  represent  solutions  of  problems 
which    in    the    pursuit   of    rockgarden    building   we    fre- 
(|uently  are  facing.    In  the  design  of  the  lower  section 
near    the    spring    house    the   attempt    to 
reproduce    the    picturesque    ruggedness 
of  some  rock-strewn  mountain  recess  is 
plainly  apparent.    As  features  calculated 
to  add  in  total  eft'ectiveness  the  building 
of  a  miniature  ravine  and  a  pool  at  its 
lower  end  may  be  mentioned. 

(Jbservant  visitors  of  Lindenhurst  are 
often  favorablx-  impressed  by  the  beauty 
of  evergreen  effects  both  as  undergrowth 
in  thinly  wooded  sections  and  as  decora- 
tive embellishments  along  the  outskirts. 
In  naturalizing  rhododendrons,  azaleas, 
nioimtain  laurels  and  dwarfy  conifers 
of  the  spreading  kinds  of  Mr.  Dodds  ex- 
cels many  of  our  landscape  gardeners 
of  otherwise  perhaps  enviable  reputa- 
tions. Mastership  in  naturalizing  is  an 
indispensable  attribute  for  superior  work 
in  rockgarden  planting  on  a  large  scale. 
.-Vt  Lindenhurst  the  great  divergence 
in  exposures  demanded  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
plant  material  as  adapted  for  dry,  sunny  situations, 
and  again  for  semi-shaded  and  moist  positions.  More- 
(Cuiitiiiiicd  oil  page  1(S4) 


m3rrj.Je^ii. 


Roekiiardeh  tu     i.nni,  luiitrst."    May  elfect  a  year  after  eonslrueliou. 
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Ornamental  Flowering  Trees 


ARBORUM  AMATOR 


{Continued ) 
THE  SMALLER  FLOWERING  TREES 

Catalpa  Kacinpfcri:  This  species  of  Latalpa  is  from 
Japan.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  larger 
Catalpas,  spcciosa  and  bignonioidcs.  Kacinpfcri 
makes  an  upright  growth,  and  attains  a  height 
of  only  30  feet.  This  species  begins  to  flower 
when  quite  young  producing  in  July  panicles  of  cam- 
panulate,  yellowish  white  blooms,  which  are  followed 
by  long  slender  seed  pods.  The  foliage  of  this 
Catalpa  dilTers  from  that  of  the  large  growing  species 
in  that  it  has  a  light  purplish  hue  when  young,  and 
carries  this  tint  throughout  the  season.  Its  upright 
growth  makes  it  suitable  for  planting  where  a  tree 
of  spreading  habit  could  not  be  well  used. 

Tea's  Hybrid  Catalpa:  This  is  the  smallest  of  all  the 
Catalpas.  Its  leaves  have  the  purplish  tint  of  Kccinp- 
feri,  but  its  flowers  are  larger  and  more  abundant. 
They  are  also  spotted  with  yellow  and  violet  and  are 
fragrant.  This  hybrid  of  bignonioidcs  and  Kacmp- 
feri  is  an  admirable  little  tree  for  any  situation  where 
only  a  small  tree  can  be  used. 

J-lowering  Cherries:  The  flowering  therries  when  in 
bloom  make  a  beautiful  display.  There  are  several 
species  and  varieties,  namely,  the  Japanese  double 
pink,  the  old  Chinese  double  white,  the  weeping  form 
rosea  pcndula,  and  Japonica  Vcitchii.  The  Japanese 
is  known  as  Sieboldi  rnbra  plena,  the  Chinese  as 
Sinensis,  and  the  other  two  as  named  previously. 
Rosea  pcndula  is.  when  in  foliage  only,  a  beautiful 
weeping  tree,  and  wlien  in  flower,  surpassingly  pretty. 
Its  pink  buds  appear  in  very  eary  Spring  and  when 
open  make  the  tree  look  like  a  cloud  of  snow.  The 
double  flowers  of  Sinensis  also  are  pink  when  in  bud, 
l)ut  white  when  fully  expanded.  Sieboldi  also  bears 
double  flowers  which  are  red  not  only  when  in  bud, 
init  after  they  are  expanded  and  until  they  are  about 
to  fall.  Sieboldi  is,  we  think,  the  finest  of  all  the 
double  flowering  Cherries.  Veitcliii  strongly  re- 
sembles Sieboldi.  We  should  also  mention  the  species, 
aviom,  which  is  simply  a  double  form  of  the  garden 
Cherry  of  the  Ox-heart  section.  Its  double  flowers 
come  in  ])airs,  while  those-  of  Sieboldi,  Sinensis  and 
Vcitchii  come  in  tufts  of  a  dozen  or  more  on  each 
cluster.  The  foliage  of  Sieboldi  in  Autumn  changes 
to  a  beautiful  yellowish  bronze  color.  The  flowering 
Cherries   belong   to   the    genus    Prnnus   pscudo-cerasus. 

Flowering  Crab  Apples:  The  flowering  crab  apples 
may  be  divided  into  those  with  double  and  those  with 
single  blooms,  both  being  desirable.  Of  the  double 
varieties,  Pyrus  nialus  ioensis  tiorc  plcno,  BechteFs 
Crab  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful.  Its  very  double 
fragrant  flowers  are  of  a  soft  "Daybreak  pink"  color, 
and  larger  than  those  of  other  varieties,  resembling- 
small  roses.  The  tree  is  of  pyramidal  shape.  In  plant- 
ing it  should  not  be  crowded  in  among  other  trees. 
Pyrus  mains  Scheideckeri  is  another  very  desirable 
double  variety,  whose  blooms  are  of  a  bright  rose 
color.  There  is  also  a  pretty  double  white  variety, 
namely,  Spcctabilis  albo  Hore  plena.  Of  the  single 
varieties  the  best  are  the  very  sw^eet  scented  Pyrus 
nialus  coronaria  and  Pyrus  malus  florcbunda,  both 
bearing  light  pink  flowers,  and  Parkinani.  whose 
flowers  are  pink  in  bud  but  white  when  expanded,  and 
whose  beauty  is  enhanced  by  its  dark  green  foliage. 


The  flowering  Crabs,  though  reaching  sometimes  a 
height  of  20  feet,  all  begin  to  flower  when  only  very 
small  trees. 

Double  Flo-u'cring  Peaches:  Of  the  ornamental 
flowering  fruit  trees,  which  are  grown  for  their  pretty 
flowers,  and  not  for  fruit,  we  have  already  spoken  of 
the  Crab  apples,  and  cherries.  There  are  three  vari- 
eties of  double  flowering  peaches,  namely,  those 
bearing  double  white,  double  pink,  and  double  red 
flowers.  Each  one  of  these  is  desirable  but  when  the 
three  varieties  are  planted  in  combination  they  form 
an  admirable  group.  These  trees  should  be  planted, 
the  same  as  the  varieties  of  peaches  grown  for  fruit, 
in  the  Spring,  not  in  the  Autumn.  This  plan  of  group- 
ing these  flowering  peaches  may  be  enlarged  and  a 
group  made  to  include  with  these  the  flowering  Crabs 
and  Cherries.  Such  groups  exist  in  this  country  and 
in  the  flowering  season  are  indeed  a  beautiful  sight. 

Magnolias:  The  flowers  of  most  of  the  Magnolias 
are  among  the  largest,  showiest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  blooms  of  any  of  the  ornamental  flowering 
trees,  and  those  of  some  species  have  an  exquisitely 
sweet  fragrance.  Longfellow  speaking  of  this  fra- 
grance savs :  "Faint  was  the  air  with  the  odorous  breath 
of  Magnolia  blossoms."  The  foliage  also  in  many 
species  is  very  large  and  handsome,  and  in  some 
species  evergreen  in  the  warmer  parts  of  our  country. 
This  makes  Magnolias  even  when  not  in  bloom  notable 
at  once  among  other  trees.  The  fruit  too  of  many 
Magnolias  is  large,  bright  colored  and  showy.  The 
several  species  vary  in  height  from  only  a  few  feet 
to  one  hundred  or  more.  It  is  safe  to  transplant  many 
trees  in  either  Spring  or  Autumn,  but  Magnolias 
should  be  transplanted  only  in  the  Spring.  We  will 
speak  in   this  article   only  of  the   smaller   Magnolias. 

AI.-\GXOLi.\  Gl.\uc.\:  Magnolia  glattca  (Sweet  or 
Swamp  or  White  Bay,  as  it  is  variously  called)  is  a 
small,  attractive  tree.  It  is  indigenous  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Florida  near  the  coast  extending  in  the  southwest 
to  Texas.  In  the  south  it  is  evergreen.  Its  very 
fragrant  white  flowers  are  globose  in  form  and  ap- 
pear in  May  or  June,  and  are  followed  by  pink  fruit. 
This  pronounced  fragrance  of  its  flowers  has  given  it 
another  common  name,  namely,  "The  Sweet  Mag- 
nolia." This  species  has  a  beautiful  foliage,  bright 
green  above  and  glaucous  green  on  the  underside.  The 
round,  pink,  or  light  red  fruit  pods  form  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  green  foliage.  When  these  pods  open, 
and  the  seeds,  each  suspended  b^-  a  light  thread,  droop 
from  them,  the  tree  is  indeed  an  interesting  sight. 
Glauca  sometimes  produces  a  few  flowers  out  of  sea- 
son. This  species  flowers  when  small ;  but  in  time  it 
attains  a  height  of  20  to  25  feet. 

M.\r,()i,i.\  SofL.\XGE.\x.\ :  Magnolia.  Soulangcana 
(  Soulange's  Magnolia)  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all 
the  small  kinds.  Its  flowers,  campanulate  in  form, 
are  purplish  outside,  but  white  within,  and  often 
fragrant,  and  appear  in  May  after  Stellata  has  finished 
blooming  and  before  Glauea  blooms.  By  planting 
four  species  of  the  smaller  Magnolias,  namely,  5"/^/- 
/(;/(7.  Soulangcana.  Glauca  and  Thoinpsoniana.  we 
mav  have  a  succession  of  blooms  of  these  small  Mag- 
nolias from  late  March  well  into  July.  Sometimes 
when  an  old  Soulangcana  is  cut  back  severely  in  Spring 
or  when  it  suft'ers  from  a  drought  in  its  usual  blooming 
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season,  it  blooms  out  of  season  in  Summer.  This 
species  and  its  several  varieties,  namely,  Lcnnei, 
Nigra.  Alexandrina,  Nobertiana,  and  Speciosa,  which 
differ  little  from  the  species  in  color  of  flower  or  time 
of  blooming,  are  among  the  hardier  of  the  Magnolias. 
The  flowers  of  Lcnnei  are  crimson  outside  instead  of 
purple  and  it  blooms  a  little  later  than  the  species, 
Soiilaiigcana.  Soiilangcana  is  a  hydrid  produced  from 
Obovata  and  Yulan. 

Magnolia  Thompsoniaxa  :  Thompson's  Magnolia,  a 
hybrid  of  Magnolia  glauca  and  tripctala,  is  of  garden 
origin  and  not  as  hardy  as  either  of  its  parents.  It 
forms  a  small  tree  but  also  grows  in  shrub  form.  The 
fragrant  flowers  of  this  hybrid  appear  in  June  and 
July  making  it  one  of  the  latest  blossoming  Mag- 
nolias. Its  foliage,  though  coriaceous,  is  deciduous 
in  the  North. 

Magnolia  Stell.vta  :  Magnolia  stcllata  or  Hallcana 
(Hall's  Magnolia),  a  native  of  Japan,  has  a  spreading 
and  shrub-like  growth.  This  species  flowers  freely 
aufl  comes  into  bloom,  when  quite  small.  Its  sweet 
scented  blooms  appear  before  its  foliage  in  late  March 
and  April  and  resemble  those  of  the  Water  Lily,  be- 
cause of  their  narrow  petals.  When  in  the  bud.  its 
semi-double  flowers  are  pink.  This  Magnolia  is  quite 
hard\-  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  flowering  trees,  or  we 


suppose  we  should  say  Shrubs,  as  it  almost  always  is 
grown  in  shrub  form.  If  it  is  given  ample  room,  it 
will  without  pruning  grow  into  a  well  shaped  shrulj. 
Specimens  40  years  old  are  no  more  than  12  feet  high. 
Stcllata  is  very  suitable  for  a  small  lawn  or  garden 
It  has  a  twiggy  growth  and  each  twig  bears  a  flower. 
This  species  belongs  to  the  Chinese  section  of  Mag- 
nolias. 

Magnolia  Pakviflora  and  Watsoni  :  Among  other 
Magnolias,  whose  blooms  appear  before  their  foliage 
is  Parviflora.  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  Japan,  whose 
fragrant,  wdiite  cup-shaped  flowers  are  borne  on  long 
pedicels,  and  have  pink  sepals  and  crimson  stamens. 
This  species  blooms  in  June.  Closely  related  to  Par- 
liflora  is  JVatsoni,  also  a  native  of  Japan,  the  beauty 
of  whose  white  sweet  scented  June  Blooms  is  in- 
creased by  the  crimson  center  formed  by  its  bright 
colored  stamens. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  only  of  those  smaller 
flowering  trees  which  attain  a  height  of  no  more  thaiu 
30  feet.  We  may  say  that  many  Magnolias  which 
do  not  come  within  this  class  because  they  ultimately 
reach  a  greater  height,  nevertheless  begin  to  bloom 
when  quite  small.  Of  these  Magnolias  we  will  speak 
in  our  next  article  which  will  be  on  "Ornamental 
Flowering  Trees  of  Medium  Size." 


Growing  of  Mushrooms 

S.  W.  Carlquist 


IT  is  not  as  difficult  to  grow  mushrooms  successfully 
as  many  people  seem  to  think.    A  cellar  or  tight  shed 

under  the  barn  is  a  good  place  to  grow  mushrooms 
during  the  Summer  months ;  whereas  for  Winter  and 
cold  weather  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  place  either 
provided  with  some  means  of  heating  or  so  constructed 
that  the  place  will  be  frostproof.  For  summer  use  the 
beds  should  be  made  up  from  March  to  May  and  for 
winter  crops  from  September  to  December.  Good  ma- 
terial for  beds  is  best  obtained  from  livery  stables.  In 
gathering  up  the  manure  take  all  the  saturated  straw- 
with  the  droppings,  pile  this  into  a  rather  deep  compost 
and  have  on  hand  some  good  moist  friable  soil  about 
one-third  in  bulk  to  the  manure.  As  soon  as  the  manure 
pile  shows  signs  of  fermentation  turn  the  mass  over 
thoroughly,  mix,  and  see  that  the  manure  on  the  outside 
gets  in  the  center  and  vice  versa.  After  the  compost 
has  been  turned,  cover  over  with  a  layer  of  soil,  incor- 
porating this  with  the  manure,  and  repeat  the  opera- 
tion morning  and  evening  until  in  about  a  week's  time 
the  rank  heat  has  subsided  and  the  whole  mass  presents 
a  dark  brown  spongy  color.  With  the  addition  of  soil 
each  time  of  turning,  as  mentioned  above,  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  compost  overheating  and  burning.  Should 
the  mass  show  signs  of  dryness,  however,  use  the  water- 
ing can  until  sufficient  moisture  is  obtained. 

In  laying  the  beds  have  two  men  do  the  operation, 
one  to  shake  up  and  throw  in  the  manure,  and  the  other 
to  pack  in  the  material  firmly  and  even.  Lay  the  beds 
firmly,  about  14  to  16  inches  thick  and  then  pound  or 
tramp  down  to  about  10  to  12  inches.  Place  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  bed  and  when  after  a  few  days  the  tem- 
perature has  subsided  to  85°  or  80°  spawn  the  bed. 
Fresh  American  pure  culture  spawn  is  alwa>s  reliable 
and  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  solid  fine  flavored  mush- 
rooms.    P.reak  up  the  bricks  of  spawn  into  pieces  about 


3  to  4  inches  S(|uare,  place  over  the  bed  12  to  14  inches- 
apart.  Take  a  trowel  and  plant  in  the  bed  so  that  each 
piece  will  be  covered  with  about  1  inch  of  manure.  Firm 
the  bed  down,  smooth  and  level.  In  about  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  cover  the  bed  over  with  some  good  garden- 
soil  passed  through  a  rather  coarse  sieve,  spread  out 
level  and  firm  down  to  an  inch  thickness.  The  ideal  tem- 
perature in  a  mushroom  house  is  55°.  In  the  summer 
months  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  keep  the  temperature 
down  below  60  to  65°,  but  by  keeping  the  floor  well 
sprinkled  and  the  place  tight  and  dark  in  the  day  time 
and  by  opening  the  door  or  ventilator  wide  by  night  or 
even  having  a  large  cake  of  ice  on  the  floor,  the  tem- 
perature may  be  kept  below  70°  most  of  the  time.  If 
the  room  stays  around  70°  for  any  length  of  time  the 
whole  crop  is  liable  to  be  ruined  as  maggots  will  be  sure 
to  develop.  As  soon  as  the  beds  show  signs  of  dryness, 
they  should  be  given  a  sprinkling  of  tepid  water  in 
which  a  handful  of  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  dissolved 
to  each  two  gallons  of  water.  Pick  the  mushrooms  by 
twisting  them  up  from  the  bed.  .\fter  each  picking  go 
over  the  beds,  pick  up  all  rotted  dead  heads  or  withered 
small  specimens  and  fill  in  all  the  holes  with  soil.  After 
the  beds  have  been  in  bearing  for  some  time  and  the 
crop  shows  signs  of  weakening,  sieve  a  layer  of  good 
moist  soil  over  the  whole  bed.  Water  this,  using  tepid 
water  and  nitrate  of  soda  as  mentioned  above  and  the 
beds  will  soon  show  new  life.  This  operation  may  be 
repeated  from  time  to  time.  If  proper  temperature  and 
a  good  growing  atmosphere  is  maintained  a  bed  of  good 
material  should  continue  to  bear  for  about  three  months' 
time.  Be  sure  to  procure  the  spawn  from  a  reliable 
firm  and  keep  the  same  in  a  dry  airy  place  some  time 
before  it  is  needed.  The  writer  has  been  growing  mush- 
rooms for  si.xteen  years  and  rarely  has  been  unable  to 
pick  good  specimens  any  month  during  the  year. 
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Swarming  Time 

H.  W.  SANDERS 


THE  swann  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  bees. 
There  are  other  insects  that  are  sociable  but 
these  have  certain  periods  in  their  life  history  in 
which  the  life  of  the  colony  is  suspended  and  it  is  gen- 
erally during  these  alternative  periods  that  the  natural 
increase  takes  place.  With  the  honey-bee,  however, 
the  entire  cycle  of  operation  is  passed  in  the  com- 
munity form,  and  therefore  bees  have  to  make  their 
increase  by  a  colony  splitting  into  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate swarms.  Under  natural  conditions  swarming  is 
the  only  manner  in  which  bees  can  perpetuate  their 
species,  for  a  certain  number  of  colonies  die  each  Win- 
ter, or  from  disease  and  but  for  the  number  of  new- 
swarms  emerging  they  would  have  long  ago  become 
extinct. 

Swarming  is  marked  by  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
hibitions of  instinct  in  the  life  of  a  colony.  We  know 
that  by  the  time  the  season  is  far  enough  advanced 
for  swarming  to  take  place,  that  all  the  bees  from 
the  season  before  have  come  to  the  end  of  their  lives, 
and  although  the  queen-bee  may  be  the  same  one 
who  went  into  Winter  quarters  the  course  of  events 
is  the  same  even  if  a  young  queen  of  the  season's 
rearing  be  the  hive  mother.  Here  it  may  be  said  that 
with  a  young  queen  swarm  control  is  easier  in  actual 
practice,  the  point  that  we  wish  to  make  being  that 
the  process  of  swarming  is  in  no  way  dependant  upon 
the  previous  history  of  the  colony.  It  may  never  have 
swarmed  before,  or  it  may  have  swarmed  several  times 
the  previous  season,  but  still,  the  preparations  are 
made  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  the  swarm  issues 
and  behaves  as  all  swarms  do  and  can  be  controlled  in 
the  same  manner. 

A  strong  colony  of  bees  build  up  very  rapidly  in  the 
Spring'.  From  the  time  when  they  come  out  of  their 
Winter  quarters,  until  the  lirst  flowers  begin  to  yield 
honey,  the  bees  raise  thousands  of  young  ones,  the 
process  of  which  consumes  the  remainder  of  the  stores 
of  honey  laid  by  during  the  previous  season.  Wlien 
the  honey  begins  to  come  in  in  any  quantity,  which 
in  the  Northern  States  occurs  at  the  end  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  the  bees  are  beginning  to  feel 
rather  crowded,  and  it  is  this  crowded  condition  that 
constitutes  the  most  obvious  stimulus  to  swarming. 
The  amount  of  ventilation  possible,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  entrance,  is  also  a  factor  in  the  case, 
but  the  subject  is  not  thoroughly  understood  and  bees 
will  swarm,  or  will  refrain  from  swarming  at  times 
in  quite  an  incomprehensible  manner. 

The  actual  process  is  interesting.  The  bees  begin 
by  starting  queen-cells  at  various  places  in  the  hive. 
These  cells  are  the  same  as  those  made  to  supersede  a 
laying  queen,  but  are  more  numerous,  and  are  built 
over  worker  larvae  or  eggs.  About  eight  or  ten  days 
after  the  cells  have  been  started  a  swarm  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  for  a  few  days  previous  to  its  emergence 
the  normal  activities  of  the  hive  are  to  a  large  extent 
suspended.  The  bees  "loaf."  as  beekeepers  says,  and 
if  the  weather  is  at  all  warm  they  hang  outside  in 
great  bunches.  The  queen  quits  laying  eggs,  so  that 
she  may  be  the  better  able  to  endure  the  long  flight 
to  her  new  home,  and  the  bees  send  out  scouts  to 
search  out  a  new  place  for  the  swarm  to  begin  their 
housekeeping.  It  may  be  a  hollow  tree,  a  cleft  in 
rocks,  the  chimney  of  a  vacant  house,  or  some  such 
place,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  scouts  identify  it 


for  the  swarm  always  flies  straight  to  its  new  home. 
A  neighbor  of  our  last  season  found  a  number  of  bees 
exploring  a  drain  that  was  placed  to  carry  the  water 
from  a  sleeping  porch,  and  sure  enough  two  days  later 
a  large  swarm  arrived  and  took  possession.  A  near- 
by beekeeper  smoked  them  out  and  hived  them  before 
they  had  made  themselves  too  much  at  home. 

Finally  upon  a  warm  day,  usually  in  the  morning,  a 
mass  of  bees  rushes  violently  out  of  the  hive,  and 
after  circling  wildly  in  the  air  for  a  time  they  cluster 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  post  or  any  convenient 
place.  The  queen  is  usually  amongst  the  last  to  leave 
and  her  presence  is  necessary  before  the  swarm  will 
continue  on  its  way.  If  by  any  chance  she  gets  lost 
the  bees  will  return  to  the  hive  from  which  they  came. 
This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  some  of  the  plans  for  deal- 
ing with  swarming  and  by  clipping  the  queen's  wings 
the  loss  of  a  swarm  is  avoided.  It  is  a  notable  and 
beautiful  sight  to  see  a  swarm  emerge,  and  for  a  few 
moments  the  air  seems  to  be  full  of  bees  with  flashing 
wings,  whilst  the  sound  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Our  own  bees  are  located  quite  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  yet  we  have  been  on  some  oc- 
casions apprised  of  the  swarm  by  heari_iig  the  loud 
humming  from  indoors. 

The  swarm  may  hang  clustered  for  a  few  minutes 
only,  or  for  several  hours — indeed  cases  are  on  record 
where  the  bees  actually  built  their  combs  in  the  open 
and  remained.  One  is  tempted  to  wonder  whether 
these  swarms  issued  without  the  scouts  having  found 
a  suitable  place  or  if  not.  just  what  the  stimulus  is 
that  makes  the  bees  break  cluster  and  decamp.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  they  will,  sooner  or  later,  take 
wing  and  fly  across  the  country  to  their  chosen  desti- 
nation. 

It  is  during  this  clustering  period  that  the  bees  may 
be  hived.  W^e  shall  be  giving  more  explicit  directions 
in  subsequent  months,  but  in  brief,  the  hiving  process 
consists  of  shaking  the  bees  in  front  of  a  suitable  hive. 
As  soon  as  ever  some  of  them  begin  to  go  in  the  rest 
will  follow  and  usually  they  will  remain  without 
trouble. 

A  swarm  of  bees  is  usually  very  good-tempered,  due 
to  the  individual  bees  having  filled  themselves  with 
honey  in  preparation  for  the  migration^a  condition  in 
which  bees  seldom  use  their  stings.  We  have  handled 
swarms  by  taking  the  masses  of  bees  in  the  bare  hands 
and  placing  them  in  a  hive.  Shaking  them  in  front  will 
however  usually  accomplish  the  desired  end  and  the 
bees  will  soon  be  hard  at  work  gathering  honey. 


Bird    Houses    for    the    Garden 

There  is  a  very  close  connection  between  birds  and 
seeds,  or  at  least  between  birds  and  the  successful 
growing  of  plants.  They  are  one  of  man's  best  allies 
in  the  war  against  insect  life  of  every  description, 
and  their  presence  should  be  assiduously  cultivated.  A 
bird  house  not  only  attracts  them  but  it  is  in  itself 
a  vcrv  picturesque  adjunct  to  a  garden. 


"S'liu  have  communed  with  great  men  to  little  pur- 
pose if  you  have  not  learned  that,  however  else  they 
may  have  dift'ered,  in  one  respect  they  are  all  alike. 
Their  sinews  grew  bv  labor. — John  McClintock. 
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Bees  Adrift  Amongst  the  Apple  Blossoms 


WK  have  heard  of  a  man  who  was  so  desperate 
ijver  the  sight  of  bees  swinging  in  and  out  of 
his  fruit  trees  and  rifling  the  flowers  just  as 
thcv  pleased,  that  in  spite  of  advice  to  the  contrary 
from  experienced  friends  and  counsellors,  he  put 
dishes  of  poison  in  his  garden  in  the  hope  of  putting 
a  check  on  the  exuberance  of  the  unbidden  guests. 
Needless  to  say,  his  tactics  were  all  in  vain,  and  the 
winged  visitors  still  continued  their  merry  round. 
But  were  they  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  and  proving 
themselves  worthy  of  such  treatment?  The  answer 
is  '"Xo,"  and  the  owner  of  the  orchard  was  really  trying 
to  drive  away  his  friends  if  he  had  only  known  it.  The 
bees  were  responding  to  a  natural  instinct  which  made 
them  come  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  color,  scent, 
and  promise  of  honey-store  held  out  to  them  b)-  the 


which  they  are  put  together,  we  shall  inevitably  be 
drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  all  have  been  formed 
with  an  eye  to  giving  the  flower  the  best  possible 
chance  to  reproduce  itself ;  and  that  this,  apart  from 
any  aesthetic  considerations,  is  the  main  object  for 
which  the  flower  was  called  into  being. 

Taking  the  apple  blossom  as  an  illustration,  on  the 
outside  we  find  some  stout,  green  leaves  which  form 
a  sort  of  cup  to  hold  together  the  more  precious  in- 
terior parts  as  well  as  protect  them  while  in  the  young 
stage.  Inside  this  is  the  pretty  pink  and  white  part 
which  attracts  our  notice  as  well  as  that  of  the  bees, 
and  is  made  up  of  looser  and  more  open  leaves.  The 
most  casual  observer  will  see  that,  while  a  little  pro- 
tection is  afifordcd  by  these,  their  chief  use  is  to  pro- 
vide  a   means   of   attraction   and   display.     This   gaily 


Apple  tree  in  bloom  on  Estate  of  Mrs.  Horatio  Halloway.  New  Bedford,  Mass.  What  a  p'c- 
ture!  I  livs  called  to  treat  this  tree  which  zvas  decayed  in  several  limbs  and  trunk,  the  tree 
being  very  old  and  of  value  in  several  tvays.  First  for  its  Iwving  been  planted  by  a  dear 
friend.  Second,  on  account  of  its  beauty  in  Spring  time.  Third,  screening  as  it  does,  a  very 
unsightly  old  barn  in  the  corner  of  the' estate.  Fourth,  for  its  shades  in  the  Summer-time,  as 
sho'i'n  by  the  tables  and  chairs  standing  under.  What  money  could  replace  such  a  tree?  Is 
it  not   a   beautiful  setting   to   the  landscape:' — .Arthur  M.   Horn. 


flowers,   and    at    the    same    time   performing    for    the 
orchard  owner  an  important  piece  of  work. 

Certain  plants  known  as  entomophilous  (insect-lov- 
ing) need  insect  visitors  to  enable  them  to  reproduce 
themselves  by  bearing  seed;  and  long  experience  and 
inherited  instinct  have  taught  the  insect  where  to  go 
as  well  as  to  associate  certain  well-marked  flower 
characteristics  with  the  presence  of  food  in  the  shape 
of  honey  and  pollen.  In  return  for  this,  the  insect 
comes  to  the  help  of  such  flowers  as  need  its  as- 
sistance, in  a  very  definite  way.  If  we  examine  the 
dift'erent  parts  of  any  flower  and  note  the  manner  in 


colored  ring  of  leaves  is  known  as  the  corolla,  and 
is  usually  large,  conspicuous,  and  highly  colored  in 
those  flowers  which  desire  the  presence  of  insect  vis- 
itors. In  addition,  its  form  is  often  highly  modified 
so  as  to  enable  the  flower  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
insect.  The  gladiolus  and  similar  flowers  have  the 
lower  portion  expanded  with  a  lip  which  makes  a 
convenient  landing  stage ;  while  others,  e.  g.,  members 
of  the  .'salvia  and  jiea  families,  have  the  corolla  so  shaped 
that  the  insect  nuist  alight  on  the  flower  or  enter  it  in  a 
special  way. 

At  the  base  of  the  corolla  leaves  is  a  well-marked. 
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greenish-yellow  gland  containing  nectar  which  is  of 
no  direct  use  to  the  flower  itself,  and  is  a  part  of  the 
lure  to  entice  the  desired  visitor.  Standing  directly 
above  this  is  an  indefinite  number  of  bodies  called 
stamens,  each  consisting  of  a  threadlike  stalk  termin- 
able by  an  anther  or  case  containing  a  powdery  sub- 
stance known  as  pollen.  The  anthers,  when  ripe,  open 
to  allow  the  pollen  to  escape. 

Inside  the  stamens  is  the  pistil,  consisting  of  (a)  a 
basal  portion  usually  rounded,  known  as  the  ovary, 
enclosing  the  ovules,  which  if  fertilized  will  become 
seeds,  while  the  ovary  itself  will  become  the   fruit ; 

(b)  an  erect,  tubular  portion,  known  as  the  style;  and 

(c)  a  sticky  apex  more  or  less  differentiated  from  the 
style,  called  the  stigma.  For  reproduction  to  take 
place,  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  must  reach  the 
stigma,  and  some  flowers  are  so  constructed  that  it 
is  impossible  for  this  to  take  place  without  the  aid 
of  outside  agencies,  such  as  wind  or  insects.  Such 
may  be  flowers  in  which  the  pistil  comes  to  maturity 
before  the  anthers,  and  is  ready  to  receive  the  pollen 
before  the  anthers  of  the  same  flower  have  opened 
to  shed  it,  and  vice  versa  ;  e.  g.,  some  mallows,  gera- 
niums, campanulas,  plantains,  and  magnolias.  In 
these,  if  seed  is  eventually  to  be  formed,  pollen  must 
be  brought  to  the  stigma  either  from  an  older  or  a 
younger  flower  as  the  case  may  be.  Or,  again,  we 
have  moncecious  plants  which  have  the  pistil  in  one 
flower  and  the  stamens  in  another,  like  the  mealie 
and  arum:  or  didecious,  where  the  staminate  and  pis- 
tillate flowers  are  borne  on  difterent  individuals,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  paw-paw.  castor  oil,  pepper  tree.  etc. 
In  these  cases,  if  no  outside  agency  comes  to  the 
rescue,  of  course  pollination  is  not  effected,  the  flow- 
ers simply  withering  and  falling  to  the  ground  after 
a  short  time  without  producing  fruit.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  flowers  of  the  wild  fig  (Bosvijge)  and  of  the 
bread  fruit  are  interesting  as  showing  how  absolutely 
dependent  a  plant  may  be  on  insect  visitation  for  the 
production  of  fruit.  The  flowers  of  the  fig  are  either 
staminate  or  pistillate  and  borne  inside  a  case,  through 
an  opening  in  the  top  of  which  the  insect  has  to  enter. 
If  a  tree  be  unvisited.  the  ground  beneath  at  flowering 
time  will  be  found  strewn  with  blossoms,  which  ap- 
parently began  well  and  then  made  a  sudden  stop; 
while  those  of  a  tree  which  is  in  the  running  with  in- 
sects will  have  sturdy  well  developed  flowers  still  on 
their  stems  and  on  the  way  to  ripen  into  fruits.  Some 
trees,  like  the  maple,  are  polygamous,  bearing  all  three 
kinds  of  flowers — those  with  pistil  and  stamens,  and 
those  with  stamens  or  pistil  only.  Some  of  the  Chen- 
opodiums  bear  cm  the  same  i)lant  perfect  and  pistillate 
flowers. 

The  transference  of  pollen  from  one  flower  to  the 
ripe  stigma  of  another  either  on  the  same  or  on  a- 
dift'erent  plant  is  known  as  cross-pollination,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  in  most  of  the  instances  mentioned  above 
the  flowers  themselves  seek  it,  and  it  is  Nature's  way. 
Rut  even  where  the  flowers  are  possessed  of  both 
stamens  and  pistil,  it  has  in  many  cases  been  proved 
that  a  greater  number  of  healthv  seedlings  are  pro- 
duced from  the  plant  when  the  seeds  are  the  result  of 
the  union  of  foreign  pollen  with  the  stigma.  The 
flowers  of  some  varieties  of  apple  can  use  their  own 
pollen  or  that  brought  by  insects,  in  which  case  the 
seedlings  produced  are  healthier  and  more  vigorous  ; 
recent  investigations  have  shown  that  some  species 
are  self-sterile  and  so  altogether  dependent  on  foreign 
pollen.  As  the  bee  pushes  about  in  the  flower  either 
to  gather  the  pollen  for  bee-bread  or  to  find  the  honey, 
he  gets  his  body  well   dusted  with   the   grains   which 


are  often  provided  with  ridges  and  otherwise  rough- 
ened surfaces  to  make  them  adhere.  Flying  to  an- 
other apple  blossom,  where  his  body  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  stigma,  the  pollen  gets  transferred  and 
cross-pollination  is  eft'ected. 

In  primroses,  peiitanisias,  and  other  flowers  we  find 
styles  and  stamens  of  varying  lengths.  Flower  A  will 
have  long  styles  and  short  stamens,  while  B  will  pre- 
sent long  stamens  and  short  styles.  In  the  case  of  A 
it  will  be  seen  that  self-pollination  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  greatest  number  of  fertile  seeds  are  arrived  at 
when  pollen  from  the  long  stamens  is  made  (by  insect 
agency  or  otherwise)  to  pass  not  on  to  the  short- 
styled  stigma  of  the  same  flower  but  on  to  the  long 
styled  stigma  of  a  different  flower.  There  is  the  same 
difiiculty  in  securing  union  between  a  short  stamened 
and  a  long  styled  primrose  as  there  is  in  effecting  a 
union  between  two  distinct  species.  The  union  may 
take  place,  but  it  will  either  prove  barren  or  the  quan- 
tit>"  of  seeds  and  the  vigor  of  the  resulting  seedlings 
be  diminished. 

Primitive  flowers  were  evidently  cross-pollinated 
])}•  means  of  wind,  like  the  fir.  Insects  have  appar- 
enth-  played  a  large  part  in  their  evolution,  helpmg 
to  determine  the  lines  on  which  such  evolution  took 
place.  They  probably  first  visited  flowers  for  the  sake 
of  pollen,  which,  in  wind  pollinated  flowers,  is  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.  The  amount  of  pollen  then 
became  more  restricted,  the  plant  expending  its  en- 
ergy on  the  provision  of  special  organs  for  the  secre- 
tion of  attractive  juices:  after  which  came  conceal- 
ment of  honey,  so  that  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
the  visitor  escaping  with  his  booty  without  fulfilling 
the  purpose  for  which  the  fluwer  attracted  him,  and 
lastly  the  apjiearance  of  gailv  colored  and  protective 
corollas. — South   African    Gardening  and   Country   Life. 


THE   ROCKGARDEN   AT  LINDENHURST 

iCoiiliuuid  from  pa^c  179 1 
over,  the  arrangement  ofl^ered  constant  opportunities  for 
manifestation  of  visual  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  color 
blendings.  Taking  all  these  in  account,  it  seemed  that 
the  ambition  of  'Sir.  Dodds  in  attaining  a  full  effect  the 
first  season,  was  well  nigh  verging  on  the  impossible. 
Xevertheless  he  succeeded.  The  rich  floral  color  display 
of  the  new  rockgarden  at  Lindenhurst  during  May, 
1916,  six  weeks  after  ]ilanting.  was  the  achievement  of 
an  enthusiast :  the  professional  exploit  of  a  gardener  with 
an  inborn  love  for  the  work  he  does.  Granted,  the  con- 
struction, just  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  planting, 
are  open  for  criticism.  But  after  careful  weighing  of 
local  advantages  and  disadvantages,  we  have  been  work- 
ing under,  is  there  not  always  room  for  improvement  on 
things  conceived  and  executed  by  human  beings? 

Since  its  introduction  in  1916,  the  vernal  glorv  of  the 
rockgarden  at  Lindenhurst  has  been  exerting  its  charm 
every  ensuing  season.  Not  the  exotic  beauty  of 
most  of  the  inmates  seen  in  our  regular  flower  gar- 
dens, but  pre-eminently  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms  of  our 
native  .shrub  and  herb  vegetation  as  thev  are  ushering 
in  the  Springtime  on  distant  hillsides  and  .giving  cheer 
to  the  desolate  aspect  amid  our  weird  mountain  regions 
of  high  altitudes.  It  is  this  extremely  hardv  creeping  and 
crawling  herb  vegetation  which  so  readily  and  quickly 
forms  a  unit  with  the  rock  work.  The  typical  rockgar- 
den denizen  is  the  medium  for  establishing  a  dense  ground 
covering  apt  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  According  to  ob- 
servations of  the  superintendent  of  Lindenhurst,  the  care 
of  rockgardens  requires  only  one-third  of  the  time  neces- 
sarv  for  the  same  area  within  ordinarv  flower  gardens. 


For  May,  1920 
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FRANK   B.  MEYER 


ACCL'RACY  and  consistency  are  not  indispensable 
to  success  in  the  handling  of  plants :  but  they  are 
an  evidence  of  culture  and  of  careful  and  orderly 
habits.    For  this  reason  they  are  very  desirable. 

There  is  fortunately  already  in  existence  an  excellent 
work  that  ought  generally  to  be  recognized  as  the  stand- 
ard. Reference  is  made  to  Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  Horti- 
culture. Apparent  contradictions  made  to  it  here  are 
prolTered  modestlv.  There  would  be  no  desire,  even  if  it 
were  at  all  possible,  to  forestall  any  action  of  the  Ameri- 
can Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural  Nomenclature 
already  at  work.  The  object  is  rather  to  make  a  few 
summary  statements  that  may  serve  for  the  present  and 
to  correct  some  prevalent  errors. 

The  ideal  catalog  would  list,  under  diti'erent  heads  like 
Evergreen  Trees,  Evergreen  Shrubs,  Deciduous  Shrubs, 
etc.,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  botanical  names  followed 
in  each  instance  by  the  common  or  popular  name  or 
names. 

In  botany  and  in  other  sciences  names  of  (jreek  and 
Latin  origin,  and  preserving  the  forms  of  these  languages, 
are  employed  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they 
afford  greater  accuracy  and  uniformity  than  do  the  com- 
mon names.  One  and  the  same  plant,  for  e.xample,  may 
have  various  names  in  different  parts  of  the  same  coun- 
try, or  the  name  applied  to  a  certain  plant  or  to  a  certain 
variety  of  a  plant  may  sometimes  be  found  in  use  for  a 
different  plant  or  for  a  different  variety  in  some  other 
region.  The  second  reason  is  that  these  two  languages, 
after  having  served  long  as  the  sole  languages  of  learn- 
ing, now  furnish  a  vocabulary  that  is  understood  and  ac- 
cepted all  over  the  world. 

The  greatest  difficulties  in  the  handling  of  these  names 
come  from  the  inflectional  forms.  The  ancients,  in  their 
childlike  way  of  looking  at  things,  personified  them.  In 
general,  all  objects  that  were  beautiful  or  graceful  or  in 
any  way  suggestive  of  femininity,  like  most  trees  and 
flowers  and  one's  nurturing  country,  were  regarded  as 
feminine.  Strength,  such  as  is  possessed  by  a  mountain 
or  by  a  stream  in  a  mountainous  coimtry,  suggested  mas- 
culinity. The  conception  of  some  things  as  neuter,  that 
is,  as  neither  male  nor  female,  arose  late.  In  certain 
instances,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  into  the 
ancient  mind  and  to  discover  just  why  a  certain  gender 
was  assigned  to  a  particular  object. 

In  becoming  annexed  to  a  noun  the  adjective  must 
show  by  its  ending  the  gender  of  the  noun.  The  follow'- 
ing  table  displays  the  possible  endings  for  adjectives,  the 
endings  being  printed  in  heavv  type.  These  are  the 
endings  of  the  adjectives  in  Latin,  to  which  those  of  the 
Greek  are  reduced. 


Masculine 

li  uigipedes 


Feminine 

longipedes 
majores 


Neuter 


PI. 


Masculine 

scabii.isus 

ruber 

bicolor* 

canadensis 

elegans 

longipes 

major 

scabiosi 

rubri 

bicolores 

canadenses 

elegantes 


Feminine 

scabiosa 

rubra 

bicolor 

canadensis 

elegans 

longipes 

major 

scabiosre 

rubrae 

bicnlfires 

canadenses 

elegantes 


Neuter 

scahidsum 

nibrum 

bicolor 

canadense 

elegans 

Inngipes 

maius 

scabiosa 

rubra 

bicolora 

canadensia 

clegantia 


longipenia 
majores  majores  majora 

Ftir  this,  and  for  coiicolor  and  discolor,  the  alternative  forms  in 
'Colorus.  -colora  and  -colorum  are  rare  in  Latin  literature,  and  late,  and 
should  therefore  not  be  used  to-day. 

These  endings  must  not  be  used  indiscriminately; 
the  adjecti\e  must  always  conform  in  gender,  and  in 
number,  to  the  noun.  Acer  rubrum  and  Acer  pyrami- 
dale,  for  example,  are  correct  forms,  for  Acer  is  neuter. 

This  noun  Acer,  probably  because  it  was  introduced 
late,  has  come  down  as  a  neuter,  in  spite  of  an  eminent 
grammarian's  attempt  made  long  ago  to  establish  it 
as  a  feminine  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  for 
gender  stated  above.  This  rule  usually  prevails  over 
the  grammar's  practice  of  regarding  all  names  ending 
in  a  as  feminine. — like  I'aeonia;  all  in  us  as  mascu- 
line,— like  Philadelphus :  all  in  um  as  neuter, — like 
Laburnum. 

The  most  important  ])lant  names  that  are  now- 
recognized  as  neuter  are,  in  addition  to  all  ending 
in  um,  ur  in  on  (except  Erigeron)  which  is  the  Greek 
equivalent  for  the  Latin  um,  Acer,  Sassafras,  Acan- 
thopana.x.  Benzoin,  Ribes,  JMuscari  (originally  Mus- 
carium),  Aethionema,  Arisaema,  Papaver,  and  Cycla- 
men. These  each  take  an  adjective  ending  in  um,  not 
us  or  er  or  a :  in  e.  not  is;  in  us  (as  of  majus),  not  or; 
or  may  take  an  adjective  like  bicolor  or  like  longipes. 

Those  that  are  treated  as  masculine  are  Calycanthus, 
Ceanothus.  Cephalanthus,  Cytisus  (common  gender, 
i.  e..  sometimes,  regarded  as  masculine  and  sometimes 
as  feminine),  Opulaster,  Philadelphus,  Rhus  (commtjn 
gender"),  Rubus,  Symphoricarpus.  Sipho,  all  names  of 
perennials  ending  with  anthus,  Echinocereus,  Echinops 
I  common  gender).  Eremurus.  Erigeron,  Helleborus. 
F'entstemon,  Ranunculus,  Thymus.  Trollius,  Narcis- 
sus, Crocus,  Gladiolus,  Hermodactylus  and  Hyacin- 
thus.  For  each  of  these  the  adjective  must  end  in  us, 
not  a  or  um;  or,  not  us  as  in  majus;  ns  or  es. 

The  names  of  the  other  more  familiar  plants  are 
feminine  and  for  them  adjectives  must  end  in  a,  nnt  us 
or  um;  is,  not  e;  or,  not  us  as  in  majus;  ns  or  es. 

\\'hen,  in  a  compound  name,  the  second  word  is  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  above  rules  it  may  be  a 
noun,  as  in  Viburnum  Opulus.  In  that  case  it  should 
be  printed  in  the  list  with  an  initial  capital  letter. 
.Adjecti\'es  that  stand  after  these  should  agree  in 
gender  with  the  main  part  of  the  name.  Additional 
words  of  this  kind  are  Tanyosho,  jMughus,  Laricio, 
.Strobus,  Cotinus,  Caractacus,  Hinayo,  Agnus-castus. 
Cneorum,  L^\'a-ursi,  Mezereum.  Ibota,  Coco,  Lantana. 
Lentago. 

.\fter  the  type  name  there  is  often  found  for  a 
\ariety  the  name  of  the  man  who  introduced  it  or  in 
whose  honor  it  has  been  named  as  in  Spiraea  Billiardii 
and  S.  Ihimalda  .\nthony  Watereri,  the  i  being  the 
Latin  equivalent  for  the  English  of  or  's.  The  addition 
of  ii  instead  of  i  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  preference 
depending  upon  euphony.  But  there  is  good  historical 
warrant  for  always  using  only  one  i.  This  would 
simplify  the  matter.  Of  some  names  of  men  are  found 
adjectival  forms  as  in  Chamsecyparis  Lawsoniana  and 
Iuni])erus  .Sabina ;  but  the  prevailing  custom  is  to  spell 
an  adjective  derived  from  the  name  of  a  countrv  or 
other  place  with  a  small  initial  letter,  as  in  virginiana 
and  jajjonica. 
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Points  additional  to  those  above  to  be  noted  are : 
DECIDUOUS  TREES: 

Acer:  horticola  is  a  noun,  meaning  "inhabitant  of 
a  garden."  As  a  common  noun  it  is  not  capitalized 
like  Ginnala  and  Negundo. 

The  word  platanoides  means  "like  a  plane-tree," 
the  second  part  being  a  noun  of  Greek  origin  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  "form"  or  "appearance."  But 
found  in  composition,  as  here,  it  has  adjectival  force ; 
yet  it  does  not  vary  for  the  different  genders. 

The  phrase  albo-variegatum  is  correct,  for  the  o 
of  the  albo  is  equivalent  to  "with,"  so  that  the  phrase 
means  "varied  with  white."  In  Tsuga  albo-spicata 
the  adjectival  idea  is  "provided  with  white  ears." 
In  keeping  is  found  for  "double"  flore-pleno,  ab- 
breviated into  fl.-pl.  An  albo,  or  the  name  of  some 
other  color,  might  be  added  by  means  of  a  hyphen,  or, 
if  the  color  is  intended  to  go  with  the  plant  rather  than 
with  the  flower,  an  adjective  might  be  added  with 
the  gender  of  the  plant's  name. 

Gleditschia:  triacanthos  is  similar  to  platanoides 
in  being  of  the  same  form  of  all  genders. 

Prunus:  avium  is  a  genitive  plural, — "of  birds." 

Tilia:  platyphylla  is  correct,  not  platyphyllos, 
which  is  often  found. 

DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS: 

Calycanthus :  tloridus  is  regularly  found ;  but  it 
would  probably  be  better  to  regard  all  plant  names 
ending  in  anthus  as  feminine,  as  the  books  do  Chio- 
nanthus  virginica.  Historically,  however,  anthus, 
the  Greek  word  for  flower,  is  neuter. 

Comus:  mas  is  an  adjective  of  peculiar  form.  It 
itself  means  "masculine."  The  alternative  declen- 
sional form  must  be  of  feminine  termination, — 
Cornus  mascula. 

Euonymus,  as  the  name  of  a  shrub  or  of  a  vining 
plant,  should  always  be  treated  as  feminine. — E. 
alata  and  E.  radicans  vegeta. 

Philadelphus,  like  Crocus,  Hyacinthus  and  Nar- 
cissus, owes  its  prevailing  masculinity  to  its  having 
started  as  the  name  of  a  man.  The  writer  would  pre- 
fer to  have  these  last  three  names  become  feminine 
at  once  and  is  inclined  to  urge  this  for  Philadeliihus 
also. 

EVERGREEN  TREES  present  nothing  not  covered 
in  the  foregoing,  e.xcejjt  that  in  this  di\'ision  is  often 
found  Taxodium,  simply  because  it  is  a  conifer  and 
has  leaves  resembling  those  that  mark  most  ever- 
green trees.  Its  removal  allows  all  of  the  list  to 
be  feminine. 

EVERGREEN  SHRUBS: 

Cotoneaster  is  just  as  regularly  found  feminine  as 
Aster  is  masculine.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  regard 
both  the  compound  and  the  uncompounded  forms  as 
feminine  ? 

Mahonia  is  usually  found  with  aquifoliuni,  which 
evidently  ought  to  be  aquifolia. 

Osmanthus  should  certainly  not  be  followed  by 
aquifoliuni,  but  better  by  aquifolius,  if  not  by  aqui- 
folia in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  about  anthus. 

VINES: 

Celastrus    orbiculata    is    correct,    like    Euonymus 
\egeta. 
HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS: 

Acorus  is  feminine  and  should  therefor  be  followed 
by  variegata  even  though  the  masculine  Calamus 
stand  between  these  two  words. 


Echinocereus  is  masculine  because  the  Latin 
cereus  is  masculine.  But  in  Latin  the  word  means 
"wax-light"  or  "wax-taper."  As  the  name  of  a  plant 
would  it  not  better  be  feminine? 

Helianthus  also  would  better  become  feminine,  for 
the  reason  already  stated  in  connection  with  anthus. 
In  the  Latin  dictionary,  though  it  is  of  masculine 
gender,  it  is  found  in  the  spelling  Helianthes. 

Iris  has  as  its  Latin  plural  forms  both  Ires  and 
Irides.  But  this  word  has  become  sufficiently  angli- 
cized so  that  there  need  be  no  hesitancy  in  using  the 
plural  irises,  which  is  euphonious  enough,  in  such 
a  phrase  as  "peonies  and  irises." 

Lathyrus  is  feminine  in  Latin  and  there  is  no  ap- 
parent reason  for  treating  it  as  masculine. 

Pasonia:  the  preferred  form  anglicized  is  "peony," 
with  the  accent  on  the  e.  The  plural  is,  of  course, 
"peonies." 

Thymus  in  ancient  Latin  is  Thymum,  a  neuter. 
\\'hy  not  use  it  as  a  feminine  instead  of  a  masculine, 
as  the  books  do  now? 

BULBOUS  PLANTS: 

Crocus,  like  Gladiolus,  Hyacinthus,  Narcissus  and 
Ranunculus,  a  masculine,  makes  its  plural  in  Latin 
by  putting  i  into  the  place  of  us.  In  giving  the  plural 
.  form  Croci  the  English  pronunciation,  which  it  is 
desirable  to  use  for  all  Latin  names,  the  i  would  be 
.•mounded  as  it  is  in  "ice"  and  the  c  as  in  "city."  (The 
letter  c  would  have  this  sound  before  e  or  y  also, 
while  g  before  any  one  of  these  three  vowels  would 
be  pronounced  as  in  "gist."  The  English  plural  cro- 
cuses, however,  is  now  used  almost  exclusively. 

Gladiolus,  which  for  the  purpose  may  be  included 
here  with  the  plants  that  form  bulbs  strictly  defined, 
has  almost  supplanted  Sword  Flower  as  the  popular 
name.  The  old  pronunciation  with  the  accent  upon 
the  o,  too,  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  i  is 
sounded  strong  as  in  "die."  The  addition  of  es  to 
form  the  English  plural  would  be  awkward;  accord- 
ingly it  is  best  to  use  the  Latin  spelling  and  then  to 
pronounce  the  two  i's  alike. 

Hyacinthus  has  been  shortened  for  English  speech 
into  hvacinth,  the  plural  of  which  naturally  becomes 
hvacinths.  This  form,  like  crocuses,  has  nearly  sup- 
planted the  Latin  form  ending  in  i. 

Narcissus  might  similarly  be  abbreviated  into 
narciss,  with  the  accent  upon  the  second  syllable, 
which, — so  the  writer  has  been  told, — is  the  name 
of  the  flower  in  its  old-world  home.  There  is  no 
change  made  for  the  plural.  In  this  respect  the  word 
is  comparable  to  "deer"  in  having  lost  the  plural 
ending  it  had  in  the  language  from  which  it  came 
over  into  English.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  pronounce 
the  long  i  of  the  Latin  plural  form.  The  form  nar- 
cisses,  used  in  at  least  one  of  the  bulletins  issued  by 
the  national  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  has  certainly 
not  acquired  much  vogue.  This  word,  along  with 
Crocus  and  Hyacinthus,  the  writer  would  much  like 
to  have  become  feminine;  Gladiolus,  because  of  the 
character  of  the  plant  and  its  size,  it  seems  a  trifle 
easier  to  retain  as  a  masculine. 

Muscari,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  that  most  people 
are  in  as  to  its  origin,  also  is  treated  like  "deer"  in 
being  given  no  plural.  But  for  the  Latin  why  should 
not  the  original  plural  Muscaria  be  used? 

Scilla  and  Sparaxis  are  singulars.  If  printed  in 
lists  after  such  words  as  Tulips,  Hyacinths.  Narcissi 
and  Crocuses  they  should  themselves  appear  as 
Scillse.  or  .'^cillas,  and  Sparaxes. 
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WILLIAM  N.  CRAIG 


MAUAAI  President  and  JMenibers  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America :  I  feel  very  much  honored  in 
being  asked  to  speak  before  your  club,  which  has 
done  and  is  doing  so  much  to  advance  horticulture  in 
America.  I  would  that  one  more  eloquent  than  I,  and 
one  who  could  better  voice  the  aims,  aspirations  and 
activities  of  the  professional  gardener,  were  addressing 
you,  but  in  our  profession  we  lack  the  sophistries  of  the 
politician  and  the  platitudes  of  the  Office  seeker.  In  our 
association  we  labor  without  remuneration,  hoping  that 
in  the  not  distant  future  our  humble  efforts  may  lead  to 
the  placing  of  our  organization  and  craft  on  a  loftier 
plane. 

I  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  being  a  representative  pro- 
fessional gardener  as  were  my  father,  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather  before  me.  I  was  born,  brought  up, 
and  started  my  horticultural  career  in  a  beautiful  garden, 
not  perhaps  unknown  to  some  of  you,  Levens  Hall,  with 
its  matchless  topiary  gardens  located  in  Westmoreland, 
England,  near  the  Scottish  border,  a  land  of  mountain, 
moor,  lake  and  forest,  with  enchanting  scenery  on  every 
hand,  enough  to  make  anyone  a  lover  of  Xature,  and 
particularly  when  he  or  she  was  born  with  a  love  of 
flowers  in  their  veins. 

My  parents  were  sturdy  Scotch  people  and  greatly  de- 
sired that  I  should  follow  the  legal  profession,  but  the 
love  of  gardening  was  too  deep  in  my  veins,  and  while 
today  I  may  be  poorer  financially  than  if  I  had  become 
a  legal  luminary,  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  calling  I  am  following  gives  more  real  pleas- 
ure to  the  lover  of  the  great  outdoors  than  any  other  I 
can  name,  and  it  is  because  I  desire  to  see  the  profession 
of  gardening  more  looked  up  to  by  all  patrons  of  hor- 
ticulture that  I  have  for  some  years,  in  a  very  humble 
way,  'tis  true,  supported  the  excellent  work  being  done 
by  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners,  of  which  my 
friend,  Mr.  Ebel,  is  the  efficient  secretary. 

The  professional  gardener  of  today  in  America  is  very 
variable  in  type.  I  prefer  today  to  speak  of  those  who 
are  well-trained  gardeners,  and  not  the  large  floating 
class  of  men  who  claim  to  be  such,  but  whose  limited 
gardening  experience  unfits  them  for  filling  any  respon- 
sible position,  however  competent  they  may  be  in  carry- 
ing out  such  duties  as  lawn  mowing,  pruning  such  de- 
ciduous shrubs  as  loniceras,  spiraeas  and  forsytliias  into 
topiary  forms,  planting  ^.nd  caring  for  some  of  the  more 
common  flowers  and  vegetables  and  doing  the  miscel- 
laneous work  customarily  performed  by  men  we  class 
as  choremen  in  New  England. 

The  real  gardener  is  one  who  has  made  gardening  his 
life  study  here  or  abroad.  The  bulk  of  professional  gar- 
deners have  at  least  some  luiropeaii  training.  This  is 
advantageous  as  he  is  more  likely  to  receive  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  rudimentary  parts  of  the  profession  than 
here.  American  boys  are  singularly  relucant  to  follow 
a  calling  which  may  be  beautiful  and  enjoyable,  but  can- 
not he  learned  in  a  year  or  two,  no  matter  how  bright 
and  receptive  the  workers  are.  For  this  reason,  com- 
mercial floriculture  with  its  greater  financial  possibilities, 
landscape  gardening  and  the  mechanical  trades  are  now 
taking  practically  all  of  our  young  men.  a  portion  at 
least  of  whom  we  had  hoped  would  have  been  training 
to  fill  the  positions  we  older  men  must  ere  long  vacate, 
and  we  must  admit  that  in  almost  any  other  calling  the 
learner  secures  a  more  adequate  remuneration  than  in 
gardening. 


I  have  had  assistants  in  some  cases  purely  unskilled 
laborers,  who  during  the  war  made  $40  to  $75  per  week 
in  government  work,  ^■ery  few  of  these  are  returning 
to  their  old  calling,  now  that  more  nearly  normal  condi- 
tions prevail,  and  in  common  with  every  man  who  has 
charge  of  a  private  estate  I  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  secure  not  only  competent  assistants,  but  laborers  to 
perform  the  necessary  work.  Thousands  of  young  gar- 
deners joined  the  colors  in  the  late  European  war  and 
a  large  proportion  were  killed  or  maimed,  and  a  decreas- 
ing number  both  here  and  abroad  are  taking  up  garden- 
ing as  a  profession.  The  "call  of  the  wild"  seems  to  be 
in  the  blood  of  many  young  men,  and  having  helped  to 
"save  the  world  for  democracy"  they  have  greater  visions 
and  ambitions  and  seem  unable  to  content  themselves 
with  so  humble  and  humdrum  a  calling  as  gardening. 

How:  can  we  change  these  things?  How  can  we  in- 
duce some  of  our  growing  youths  to  follow  a  calling 
which  is  at  once  ancient  and  honorable?  All  honest 
labor  is  honorable,  we  must  admit,  and  can  any  work  be 
more  so  than  the  tilling  of  the  brown  soil?  What  are 
some  of  the  reasons  that  hold  men  back  from  following 
the  profession  of  gardening? 

1.  It  takes  too  long  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it 
which  will  bring  the  man  (or  woman)  following  it  a 
moderate  income. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  gardener's  life  is  in  ma!iy  re- 
spects a  quiet,  not  to  say  a  lonely  one,  for  a  large  part 
of  the  year  must  be  considered.  He  is  in  many  places 
situated  long  distances  from  towns,  villages,  churches, 
schools,  railroads  and  places  of  amusement,  and  employ- 
ers in  many  places  are  not  very  considerate  in  providing 
necessary  locomotion  to  those  thus  situated. 

•3.  The  gardener  of  whatever  degree  he  may  be  is 
classed  as  a  domestic  servant  and  oftimes  treated  with 
but  scant  courtesy.  He  is  expected  to  be  on  hand  three 
hundred  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  to  labor  long  hours 
and  uncomplainingly.  He  is  criticised  for  small  omis- 
sions often  infinitesimal  in  character,  blamed  for  crop 
failures  and  starved  for  want  of  a  little  encouragement 
for  work  well  done. 

4.  The  competent  professional  gardener  does  not  as 
a  rule  receive  compensation  equivalent  to  services  ren- 
dered. Since  1914  how  few  gardeners  have  been  volun- 
tarily offered  a  fair  advance  in  salary !  and  are  there  not 
many  penurious  employers  who  have  advanced  salaries 
grudgingly  and  others  who  have  threatened  to  close  their 
establishments  if  any  advance  in  gardeners'  salaries  was 
suggested  ? 

5.  There  does  not  exist,  unfortunately,  that  good  fel- 
lowship which  should  exist  between  employers  and  em- 

,  ployees.  I  presume  you  will  admit  that  a  competent 
gardener  who  takes  pride  in  his  work  and  studies  his 
employer's  wishes  and  interests  should  be  treated  with 
courtesy,  consideration  and  kindliness.  A  man  who  aims 
in  every  possible  way  to  please  his  employers  by  intro- 
ducing new  plants  and  new  features  to  add  interest  to 
the  gardens  under  his  care  should,  I  consider,  be  treated 
with  deference  and  respect. 

Abroad  such  noted  patrons  of  horticulture  as  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Sir  Jeremiah  Col- 
man,  Sir  Geo.  Holford,  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  and 
others  I  could  name  are  proud  to  call  their  gardeners 
friends  and  to  refer  to  them  as  such  at  public  horticul- 
tural functions.  I  feel  that  in  this  great  republic  where 
democracy  is  supposed  to  rule,  we  should  not  lag  behind 
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anv  of  the  older  lands  in  such  formal  matters  as  these. 

It  would  help  considerably  if  on  estates  where  a  num- 
ber of  men  are  kept,  in  addition  to  comfortable  living 
quarters,  a  small  library  with  horticultural  and  other 
works  and  some  weekly  periodicals  were  provided.  I 
am  glad  this  is  done  on  some  estates,  others  might  profit- 
ably do  likewise,  the  expense  would  not  be  great  and 
such  allowances  would  be  appreciated. 

I  have  referred  to  some  of  the  drawbacks  and  dis- 
couragements which  confront  the  professional  gardener, 
and  can  you  name  any  calling  which  requires  a  greater 
amount  of  care  and  forethought  than  gardening?  The 
man  who  possesses  a  good  knowledge  of  the  culture  of 
plants,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  under  glass  and 
outdoors,  pruning,  propagation,  road  making,  lawn 
tennis  and  other  forms  of  construction,  tree  surgery  and 
how  to  fight  numerous  insect  pests  and  diseases,  and  who 
can  plan  and  plant  shrubberies,  flower,  rock,  wild  and 
aquatic  gardens  and  often  more  artistically  than  the 
highly  paid  landscape  architects,  must  have  skill  of  no 
mean  degree,  and  often  when  as  in  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  cases  he  successfully  cares  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  poultry  and  houses  hay,  silage,  ice,  cereal  and  other 
crops,  and  in  addition  oversees  the  plumbing,  painting, 
heating,  lighting,  carpentry  and  general  construction 
work  on  a  private  estate.  I  believe  we  are  all  ready  to 
admit  that  such  a  man  merits  a  good  salary,  a  much  bet- 
ter one  than  he,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  receives 
today. 

The  serious  question  confronting  us  today  is,  where 
are  the  gardeners  of  the  future  to  come  from  ?  All  ad- 
vices from  abroad  indicate  that  the  great  estates  as  a 
result  of  the  war  are  employing  far  fewer  men,  also  that 
few  youths  are  entering  the  profession  owing  to  superior 
financial  inducements  in  other  industries.  Personally  I 
have  tried  young  agricultural  college  men  and  high 
school  boys,  but  it  has  proved  rather  discouraging  work. 
Boys  were  helpful  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  alas  I 
they  who  have  seen  the  cities  think  gardening  is  prosaic, 
dull  and  uninteresting.  A  back  to  the  land  movement 
is  necessary  and  is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and 
if  the  professional  gardeners,  the  National  Association 
of  Gardeners  and  your  esteemed  garden  clubs  co-operate, 
we  will  surely  find  some  solution. 

Horticulture  has  made  good  advances  here  of  late 
years,  and  for  the  tired  city  man,  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant what  is  there  in  the  world  so  fascinating,  satis- 
fying and  stimulating  as  gardening?  Shakespeare  well 
said,  "This  is  an  art  that  doth  mend  Nature,  change  it 
rather,  but  the  art  itself  is  Nature."  What  joy  there  is 
to  see  the  first  snowdrops,  crocus,  winter  aconites,  scillas 
or  Christmas  roses  unfold  their  flowers  as  the  sun  melts 
the  last  lingering  snow  covering  them !  .  What  delights 
are  ours  as  the  procession  of  floral  beauties  unfold  them- 
selves before  our  eyes  through  Spring.  Summer  and 
Autumn  until  even  when  "Chill  November's  surly  blasts 
make  fields  and  forests  bare"  there  are  still  in  sheltered 
spots  Japanese  anenomes  and  pompon  chrysanthemums, 
dianthus,  pansies,  roses,  and  other  hardy  sulijects  with 
a  secondary  crop  of  flowers  or  some  deciduous  shrubs 
to  cheer  our  hearts,  and  the  added  assurance  that  even 
though  snow  and  ice  may  bury  our  beloved  plants,  they 
will  grow,  bloom  and  cheer  us  again  in  Cod's  good 
season. 

In  this  way  do  I  look  upon  gardening  as  do  many  of 
my  fellow  gardeners,  and  I  feel  positive  that  the  nearer 
we  all  get  to  Nature  the  richer  our  lives  will  be  and  the 
better  you  will  appreciate  the  true  worth  of  the  pro- 
fessional gardener.  I  hope  1  have  not  wearied  you.  I 
have  spoken  plainly  jusl   as  my  lieart   feels.      If   1  have 


seemed  somewhat  pessimistic  I  am  still  a  thorough  op- 
timist and  hope  I  have  given  you  a  little  insight  of  the 
drawbacks,  discouragements,  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  oldest,  most  honorable  and  most  elevating  of  all  call- 
ings, that  of  the  true  gardener, 

(Address  before  Garden  Club  of  America  at  its  an- 
nua! meeting.  Colony  Club,  A'rw  York,  March   17.) 


THE  RHODODENDRON 

THE  Rhododendron  is  admittedly  the  queen  of 
hardy-flowering  shrubs.  During  its  main  flower- 
season,  late  Spring  and  early  Summer,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  gorgeous  of  all  flowering 
shrubs.  It  is,  perhaps,  seen  to  its  best  advantage  when 
grown  in  huge  colonies,  as  in  the  larger  private  gardens 
of  the  country.  But  even  a  single  specimen  is  not  to  be 
despised  when  in  bloom,  whether  grown  in  the  mixed 
shrubbery,  on  the  lawn,  or  in  a  tub. 

Rhododendrons  have  a  decided  partiality  for  a 
peaty  soil,  or  one  containing  plenty  of  humus.  But 
peat  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  for  growing  these 
plants.  They  will  thrive  in  a  good,  deep,  well-drained 
loam  or  medium  texture.  Clay  soils  are  too  cold  and 
damp  to  suit  their  requirements,  and  very  light  or 
sandy  soils  are  by  no  means  congenial  for  rhododen- 
dron culture.  In  the  latter  case  plenty  of  leaf-mould 
and  decayed  cow  manure  is  essential  for  ensuring 
healthy  growth.  Then,  again,  rhododendrons  will  not 
tolerate  the  presence  of  lime  or  chalk,  so  that  it  is 
quite  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  them  in  soils  of  a 
limy  or  chalky  nature.  It  is  advisable  to  prepare  the 
soil  thoroughly  beforehand.  For  a  single  plant  dig 
out  the  soil  2  ft.  deep  and  3  ft.  wide,  and  if  it  be  of  a 
heavy  nature,  discard  it,  and  fill  the  hole  either  with 
peat  or  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little 
decayed  cow  manure.  Where  the  soil  is  naturally  a 
good  loam  merely  trench  two  feet,  and  mix  leaf-mould 
and  decaj-ed  manure  with  it. 

The  Rhododendron  is  a  compact  rooting  plant,  and 
hence  is  more  readily  and  safely  moved  than  other 
shrubs.  Plants  have  been  successfully  transplanted 
even  when  in  flower,  so  that  no  one  need  hesitate  to 
plant  in  May.  The  roots  must  be  protected  by  hay  or 
mats  or  sacking  during  the  transit  from  the  nursery, 
and  directly  after  planting  a  good  soaking  of  water 
must  be  given,  and  the  foliage  syringed  every  evening. 
Once  established  give  the  bed  a  mulching  of  decayed 
manure  every  May  and  an  occasional  application  of 
weak  liquid  manure.  Rhododendrons,  moreover,  must 
never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots,  therefore 
water  freely  in  dry  weather.  Make  a  practice,  too. 
of  removing  the  spent  flowers  to  prevent  seed  forma- 
tion. Rhododendrons  do  not,  as  a  rule,  flower  freely 
every  year,  but  every  alternate  year. 

Rhododendrons  do  well  grown  in  tubs  2  to  3  ft.  wide 
and  deep.  Pots  are  not  so  suitable  because  they  are 
apt  to  cause  the  roots  near  the  interior  to  shrivel  and 
die.  Wood  keeps  uniformly  moist,  and  hence  suits  the 
requirements  of  the  roots.  Put  at  least  6  in.  of  drain- 
age in  each  tub.  and  over  this  a  layer  of  decayed  turf 
or  peat,  and  then  fill  up  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts 
turfy  loam.  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  coarse  silver  sand. 
Plant  firmly.  Plant  any  time  in  Spring.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  soil  uniformly  moist,  and 
when  established  weak  liquid  manure  mav  be  given 
once  a  week  from  May  to  September.  The  plants 
may  be  left  in  the  open,  no  protection  being  neces- 
sarv. 
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I  I 

I    The  Month's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse    I 

I  HENRY  GIBSON 


.May  is  the  month  of  opportunities  for  the  gardener, 
and  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  weather  we  have  experienced 
during  April,  more  work  than  ever  will  have  to  be 
crowded  into  this  month.  Seeds  sown  early  last  month 
have  made  but  little  progress,  and  are  at  this  writing 
barely  showing  through  the  ground.  In  many  places 
potatoes  are  not  yet  planted,  and  wherever  possible  this 
work  should  be  pushed  ahead  with  all  possible  dispatch. 
Succession  planting  of  vegetables  should  be  made.  In 
doing  this  it  is  well  to  remember  an  application  of  lime, 
tobacco  dust  or  soot  will  greatly  assist  in  stopping  the 
ravages  of  underground  worms,  which  are  very  partial 
to  root  crops. 

Seed  pods  should  be  kept  off  the  rhubarb  plants,  and 
if  you  would  have  the  crops  continue  over  a  long  period 
don't  omit  feeding  with  liquid  manure  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, and  during  the  hot  weather  apply  a  mulch  of  ma- 
nure round  the  plants.  Tomato  stalks,  or  trellises  should 
be  put  in  place,  and  preparations  made  for  setting  out 
the  plants  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  past  in  your 
locality.  Egg-plants  and  peppers  may  also  be  set  out 
this  month,  but  caution  here  is  necessary  as  these  plants 
are  veiy  susceptible  to  cold  w'eather,  hence  it  is  not  wise 
to  hurry  them  unless  the  weather  is  settled. 

The  strawberry  patch  should  be  given  a  thorough 
cultivation  at  this  time  applying,  as  the  cultivation  pro- 
ceeds, a  liberal  application  of  fertilizer.  After  which  the 
customan,-  mulch  of  clean  straw  can  be  put  on  to  keep 
the  berries  clean. 

String  beans  may  be  sown  regularly  every  two  weeks 
to  maintain  a  continuous  supply.  All  sorts  of  pole  beans 
may  be  planted  at  this  time — the  poles  are  always  best 
set  before  the  seeds  are  planted.  A  seed  bed  may  be  made 
uj)  and  used  for  sowing  late  cabbage,  cauliflower,  Hrus- 
sels  sprouts,  and  kale. 

Watermelons,  cucumber,  and  muskmelons  can  all  be 
sown  in  the  open,  if  one  has  not  the  benefit  of  a  green- 
house or  frame  in  order  to  get  early  plants  to  set  out. 
Succession  sowings  of  corn  should  be  made,  and  lettuce 
and  endive  sown  at  short  frequent  intervals  to  maintain 
an  unbroken  su])ply  of  these  succulents. 

In  the  orchard  spraying  is  the  chief  item  on  the  calen- 
dar. Spraying  of  the  fruit  trees  in  the  home  garden  so  as 
to  produce  edible  fruit  of  a  high  order  is  likely  to  prove 
a  greater  factor  in  heli)ing  combat  the  H.  C.  of  L.  than 
is  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  the  average  layman.  Dust- 
ing instead  of  spraying  has  proved  to  be  effective  in  con- 
trolling insect  pests  that  attack  our  fruit  trees,  and  is 
claimed  by  some  authorities  to  be  even  superior  to  spray- 
ing. True,  it  is  considered  that  dusting  is  somewhat 
mt)re  expensive  in  the  (|uantity  of  material  needed  for 
each  tree,  but  the  greater  number  of  trees  that  can  be 
covered  in  only  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  to  ap[)ly 
the  liquid  spray,  more  than  offsets  the  extra  material 
required.  In  our  opinion  dttsting  will  prove  a  boon  to 
the  home  fruit  grower  with  limited  time  to  devote  to 
his  trees.  With  a  hand  dusting  gun  one  can  soon  put 
in  some  effective  work  against  the  coddling  moth,  and 
especially  on  the  smaller  trees.  \\"hen  the  blossoms  on 
the  trees  show  pink  is  the  time  to  get  busy,  and  if  you 
decide  to  try  the  dust  use  ''0  per  cent  sulphur  and  10  per 
cent  arsenate  powder,  and  figure  alMut  two  pounds  per 
tree.     If  the  spray  is  preferred  use  lime  sulphur  solution 


1-40,  and  5  lbs.  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  to  200  gallons 
water,  and  figure  about  7  gallons  of  the  liquid  to  an 
average  size  tree.  This  application  should  be  repeated 
either  as  dust  or  spray  when  90  per  cent  of  the  blossoms 
have  fallen  and  again  two  weeks  later. 

Among  the  smaller  fruits  the  currant  worm  may  be 
kept  under  control  by  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  sulphide  of  potassium 
on  hand  to  keep  mildew  on  the  gooseberries  in  check. 

In  the  flower  garden  little  has  been  done  owing  to 
weather  conditions,  which  have  held  up  growth,  and  con- 
sequently delayed  planting  and  transplanting. 

Any  of  this  work  that  is  contemplated  should  be 
pushed  forward  with  all  possible  speed  now,  or  the  re- 
sults of  late  planting  may  not  prove  very  satisfactory. 
.Vfter  the  middle  of  the  month  bedding  plants  may  be  set 
out  in  many  sections.  It  is  well,  however,  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  late  frosts ;  we  are  as  likely 
to  have  them  as  not,  and  one  can  easily  have  motiths 
of  hard  work  ruined  in  a  single  night.  When  annuals 
have  not  been  started  in  the  greenhouse  or  frames  se^^-ds 
of  all  kinds  may  now  be  sown  in  the  open  ground ;  the 
more  hardy  ones  early  in  the  month,  and  the  tender  ones 
later.  Morning  glories,  nasturtiums,  and  other  annual 
vines  may  be  sown  at  this  time.  See  to  it  that  all  bare 
ugly  places  are  covered  with  vines  of  some  kind,  there  is 
a  long  list  to  select  from,  and  a  vine  may  be  found  for 
every  location.  As  the  early  Spring  flowers  fade  replace 
them  with  annuals,  and  sow  more  seeds  to  replace  these 
as  they  pass  their  usefulness.  Achillea  cut  to  the  ground 
as  it  finishes  flowering  will  give  a  second  crop  late  in  the 
Summer.  Iris  should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want 
of  water.  Remember  it  is  a  bog  plant  and  demands  an 
abundance  of  water  when  growing  vigorously.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  a  part  of  the  golden  glow  may  l>e 
cut  down,  which  will  cause  the  cut  ones  to  flower  a'few 
weeks  later  than  the  others,  thereby  considerably  length- 
ening the  season.  Have  you  thought  of  the  roots  and 
bulbs  for  May  planting?  There  is  a  host  of  glorious  flow- 
ers to  be  obtained  by  planting  these  now.  The  Gladiolus  is 
easily  the  most  popular  and  best  known,  but  there  are 
not  a  few  others.  Coopcria  Drummondii  offers  a  touch 
of  white  during  the  season  when  its  coolness  is  most 
appreciated.  The  glorious  tall  Summer  hyacinths,  or 
more  properly  Galtonia  candicans.  with  its  white  bell 
shaped  flowers,  Bcssara  clcgans,  Eucharis.  Moiitbrctia, 
Ismene.  Oxalis,  Iiican'illac,  Tuberose.  Tigridia.  Tritoma 
and  Zcphyranthns.  are  all  of  the  group  of  Summer  bulbs, 
with  which  Summer  eft'ects  may  be  had  year  after  vear 
with  very  little  trouble. 

Then  we  have  the  Inilbous  foliage  plants,  which  are 
indis[)ensable  for  bedding  work  and  formal  eft'ects.  Of 
these  the  Canna,  Elephant's  ear  (Caladiuiii-  csciilcntum) 
and  Pliryniiiin  are  the  most  reliable  standbys.  Then 
again  we  have  the  Summer  flowering  lilies,  which  form 
a  group  by  themselves.  Hrmcrocallis  and  Fiinkia  (the 
day  lilies)  may  be  included  with  the  true  lilies — cura- 
litm.  figriiuiiii.  spcciosiiin  and  others.  All  these  can  lie 
purchased  and  planted  now. 

Don't  wait  too  long  before  cutting  the  lawn,  ^'ou  may 
be  busy  as  can  be  with  other  things,  but  remember  it 
will  improve  the  appearance  of  the  place  generally  if 
I  he   lawn   is  gone   over   with   the   mower  in  good   time. 
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Lawn-making  and  repairing  bare  patches  should  be  com- 
pleted forthwith.  Evergreens  that  are  being  kept  shaped 
should  be  gone  over  with  the  shears  just  as  the  growth 
starts.  Plantations  of  evergreen  can  still  be  made, 
and  the  work  should  be  pushed  ahead  with  all  possible 
speed,  before  active  growth  starts,  or  much  of  the  young 
growth  may  suffer  from  the  effects  of  transplanting. 
Deciduous  shrubs  and  trees  may  still  be  planted,  and  as 
the  majority  of  them  are  now  either  in  leaf  or  bursting 
buds  the  planting  should  be  completed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Early  flowering  shrubs  should  be 
pruned  as  soon  as  they  are  through  flowering. 

A  heavy  mulch  of  manure  applied  to  the  rose  beds  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  them  in  the  form  of  better  quality 
flowers,  and  while  mentioning  roses  we  might  say  that 
it  is  not  too  late  to  have  a  rose  garden  this  year. 

If  prompt  action  is  taken  one  may  enjoy  an  abundance 
of  blooms  next  month.  Good  strong  field-grown  plants 
potted  last  fall  are  obtainable  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
will  be  in  full  growth  when  you  receive  them  and  ready 
to  go  right  ahead,  and  flower  freely  if  planted  with  rea- 
sonable care. 

With  much  of  the  bedding  stock  out  in  the  frames 
hardening  off  previous  to  planting  out,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  of  preparing  for  ne.xt  Winter's  supply  of  cut 
flowers.  Carnation  plants  should  be  set  out  in  the  field, 
and  kept  pinched,  and  cultivated  regularly.  In  the  mean- 
time the  house  they  are  to  occupy  may  be  cleaned,  and 
painted  in  readiness  for  them.  Cleanliness  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  cultivation  of  winter  flowering  plants, 
and  success  in  a  measure  depends  upon  the  preparation  of 
the  house.  This  is  even  more  true  of  roses,  and  the 
benches  the  plants  are  to  occupy,  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  painted  with  hot  whitewash,  before  putting 
in  the  new  soil.  Remember  too  that  a  very  great  deal 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Sod  that  has  been 
stacked  for  a  year  or  two  is  to  be  preferred  if  one  has  a 
choice,  but  if  not  freshly  cut  sod  from  an  old  pasture, 
when  well  broken  up  will  suit  roses  very  well. 

Hard-wooded  plants  such  as  Genistas,  Acacias,  etc., 
should  now  be  placed  in  a  protected  place  outside  where 
the  wood  will  ripen.  Begonias,  ("iloxinias  and  other 
flowering  plants  grown  in  the  greenhouse  during  Sum- 
mer should  be  fed  freely.  Cyclamen  and  primulas  may 
be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  slightly  shaded.  A  batch 
of  English  frame  cucumbers  may  be  grown  in  the  green- 
house during  the  Summer.  Chrysanthemums  should  be 
potted  on  as  required.  Keej)  them  growing  right  along, 
for  once  checked  they  never  produce  first  class  flowers. 

Melons  for  Summer  forcing  should  be  started  at  once. 


SALVIAS  FOR  THE  GARDEN 
S.   R.   Candler 

VERY  few  groups  of  plants  are  so  little  known  and 
appreciated  for  their  use  in  the  garden  as  the 
Salvias.  These  belong  to  that  well  known  family 
of  plants,  Labiatcc.  from  which  we  are  supplied  with 
so  many  gems  of  the  garden. 

The  four  Salvias  I  wish  to  speak  of  as  of  special 
value  for  their  utility  and  easiness  of  culture  are : — 
Salvia  farinacea;  S.  uliginosa;  S.  aznrea  i^raiidifiora  and 
S.  patens.  All  are  herbaceous  perennials  but  shall  be 
treated  as  annuals  with  the  exception  of  Salvia  aziirea 
grandiflora  which,  although  a  native  of  Mexico,  is  per- 
fectly hardy. 

Salzw.  farinacea.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the 
hot  bed  or  in  the  warm  greenhouse  about  the  end  of 
March,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle  should  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  about  3  inches 
apart ;    these    seedlings    should    be    kept    growing    in    a 


warm  temperature  and  gradually  hardened  off  till  they 
are  ready  to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  May, 
when  they  should  be  planted  in  a  good  soil  with  a  sunny 
location,  about  18  inches  each  way  apart.  In  July  they 
will  be  one  mass  of  lavender  blue  flowers. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  plant  is  in  the  flowers,  as  the 
corolla  and  the  calyx  are  of  the  same  color,  and  when  the 
former  drops  the  calyx  remains  and  gives  the  appearance 
of  a  sprig  of  the  English  Lavender  (but  lacks  its  per- 
fume). Sah'ia  farinacea  is  of  importance  as  a  cut  flower; 
it  lasts  a  long  time  when  cut  and  placed  in  water,  but  it 
should  always  be  planted  for  effect  in  bold  masses. 

Salvia  uliginosa.  The  seeds  and  seedlings  should  have 
the  same  treatment  as  6".  farinaeea,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference :  the  plants  should  always  be  allowed  two  feet 
each  way  when  planting  and  should  have  a  well  manured 
soil ;  they  also  like  a  dry  location. 

This  Salvia  is  the  last  of  the  Salvias  to  come  into 
flower  but  it  continues  to  flower  till  late  fall ;  it  will  grow 
to  a  height  of  4  to  5  feet  and  therefore  should  not  be 
planted  in  front  of  the  border  but  at  the  back.  It  is  a 
most  profuse  bloomer  and  the  flower  tresses  are  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  length  and  are  of  a  pretty  corn- 
flower blue  with  a  little  white  in  the  throat,  a  most  dis- 
tinct color  in  Salvias.  No  Salvia  is  so  useful  for  massed 
effect  in  the  border,  and  while  it  is  a  good  cut  flower 
it  does  not  equal  S.  farinacea  in  that  respect. 

Salvia  azurca  grandiflora.  In  the  seedling  stage  this 
plant  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  above  mentioned, 
but  once  you  have  a  good  supply  it  will  remain  with  you 
as  the  roots  are  perfectly  hardy  and  the  plants  will  in- 
crease in  strength  from  year  to  year.  The  habit  of  this 
plant  is  not  so  free  as  the  two  already  mentioned,  the 
stems  are  more  woody  and  stifter  and  the  flowers  are 
not  borne  with  such  profusion,  but  still  it  is  a  very 
worthy  subject  for  the  garden  and  vase,  as  a  single 
stem  of  flowers  forms  quite  a  show  of  blooms.  It  is 
its  color  that  appeals ;  it  has  a  blue  that  is  lighter  than 
any  other  blue  in  the  garden,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Delphiniums.  It  should  be  planted  not  for  massed 
effect,  but  rather  to  increase  the  color  scheme  of  the 
border  and  therefore  six  or  twelve  plants,  planted  in 
clumps  every  little  distance  in  the  border  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect. 

Salvia  patens.  This  plant  requires  a  little  more  heat 
in  the  seedling  stage  ancl  when  possible  should  be  worked 
into  pots  before  planting  out,  so  as  to  form  strong  indi- 
vidual plants,  as  the  habit  of  this  plant  is  to  send  shoots 
or  stems  from  the  crown,  and  does  not  branch  like  6". 
uliginosa  and  S.  farinacea,  so  therefore  the  stronger  the 
crowns  the  more  flowers  will  be  produced.  The  plant  pro- 
duces herbaceous  roots  and  where  possible  it  should  be 
taken  up  in  the  Fall,  potted  and  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
all  \\'inter;  in  this  way  other  strong  plants  are  formed 
and  the  true  character  comes  out  the  following  season. 

It  should  be  used  more  as  a  bedding  plant  than  as  a 
cut  flower  plant  as  the  flowers  do  not  stay  long  when 
cut,  but  when  left  on  the  plant  the  flower  stems  continue 
to  grow  in  length  and  as  soon  as  one  flower  falls  another 
is  formed,  thus  keeping  up  a  continuous  mass  of  blooms 
the  major  part  of  the  summer  months.  To  be  effective 
it  must  be  massed  and  if  used  with  Hiinncniannia 
fiunariarfolia  it  makes  a  good  combination. 

The  flowers  are  of  a  dark  blue  and  have  a  very  large 
lip,  also  blue  in  the  throat  and  are  borne  sparingly  on 
a  long  stem. 

The  Salvias  mentioned  above  are  types  that  can  be 
raised  in  any  garden  where  there  is  a  hot  bed  and  cold 
frames :  they  are  simple  in  culture  but  rich  in  effect 
and  utility,  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  of  al) 
plant-lovers. 
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I        A  Lesson  on  Growing  Good  Muskmelons       | 

1  Being   One    of   a    Series    of   Lessons    of   a    Home    Study    Course    on     Gardening.    Appearing    Regularly    in    The    Gardeners'    Chronicle  1 

I  Under   the   Direction   of   ARTHUR    SMITH  | 
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As  used  in  this  country,  the  word  melon  is  appHed  to  two 
<iistiiict  species  of  Cucurbittici'ce,  the  muskmelon  and  the  water- 
melon, both  having  originally  come  from  tropical  Africa  and 
southern  Asia,  the  former  being  a  variety  or  subspecies  of 
Cucumis  melo  and  the  latter  of  Citrullus  vulgaris.  There  are 
three  types  of  the  cultivated  watermelon  :  the  round  preserving 
"citron,"  the  live-stock  melon,  and  the  ordinary  watermelon ; 
the  forms  found  on  the  southwestern  prairies  and  in  the  south- 
ern cotton  fields  have  returned  to  their  original  wild  condition. 

There  are  very  many  cultivated  forms  of  Cucuinis  mclo,  which 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups  :  the  musk-scented  forms,  in- 
cluding the  nutmeg  or  netted  melons  and  the  cantaloupe  or 
hard-rinded  melons,  although  some  people  apply  the  word  canta- 
loupe to  all  muskmelons  ;  the  relatively  non-odorous  winter  mel- 
ons, known  as  Cassaba,  which  of  recent  years  have  been  grown 
extensively  in  California  and  which  are  shipped  by  the  carload 
to  the  eastern  markets  during  November  and  Deceinber.  One 
distinct  feature  of  the  Cassabas  is  that  they  will  keep  several 
weeks  after  ripening  if  they  are  properly  handled.  This  type  is 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  district.  The  third  group  comprises 
species  used  for  preserves  and  condiments  and  also  some  which 
are  grown  for  ornament  and  are  never  eaten  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  of  which  the  Chito  and  Dudaim  types  are  examples. 

The  requirements  for  growing  all  the  different  species  and 
varieties  of  melons  are  practically  alike,  but  our  remarks  will 
refer  especially  to  the  muskmelon  proper. 

Quality  is  the  thing  most  sought  for  in  growing  muskmelons. 
and  often  the  most  lacking.  Having  frequently  heard  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  gardeners  voice  their  difficulties  and  want 
of  success  in  producing  muskmelons  worth  eating,  it  appeared 
that  this  would  be  the  inost  titling  season  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject. As  with  practically  everything  else,  a  melon  from  one's 
own  garden  should  be  better  flavored  than  any  which  can  be 
brought  in  the  market,  because  for  market  purposes  where  the 
product  has  to  travel  any  distance  the  melon  must  be  gathered 
before  it  is  quite  ripe  and  before  it  has  reached  the  limit  of  its 
potentialities  as  regards  flavor.  The  muskinelon.  while  obtain- 
able in  the  markets,  from  the  Californian  ones  in  May  to  those 
from  Michigan  in  October,  is  productive  for  only  aljout  ten 
weeks  in  northern  gardens ;  but  for  this  or  even  a  shorter  period 
it  is  worth  while  to  grow  them  if  possible  in  the  smallest  garden. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  melons  take  up  too  much  room  in  a 
small  garden,  especially  for  the  short  period  they  are  in  fruit : 
a  statement  with  which  we  must  take  issue. 

While  the  preparation  of  the  ground  to  be  occupied  l)y  thein 
should  be  finished  a  week  or  two  earlier  at  least,  it  is  rare,  in 
the  latitude  of  New  York,  that  conditions  for  sowing  are  suit- 
able before  the  last  week  in  May.  By  the  time  August  arrives 
a  muskmelon  patch  will  be  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  for  this  space  to  be  entirely  set  on  one  side 
for  them  during  the  whole  season.  A  space  two  feet  wide  is 
all  which  is  necessary  to  leave  if  the  melons  are  grown  in  a 
continuous  row.  or  if  in  hills  then  the  hills  will  occupy  only 
two  square  feet  with  a  five-foot  interval.  These  intervals,  to- 
getlier  with  the  rest  of  the  ground  on  the  sides  which  the  melons 
will  ultimately  require,  can  be  made  to  produce  a  crop,  so  that 
the  melons  would  only  occupy  their  entire  ground  for  a  couple 
of  months,  as  it  would  be  a  few  weeks  before  they  would  spread 
very  much.  Things  like  early  peas,  lettuce,  spinach,  and  even 
the  first  string  beans,  would  all  mature  before  the  melons  re- 
quired the  whole  of  the  ground. 

One  sometimes  hears  or  reads  statements  albout  muskmelons 
<lemanding  a  particular  type  of  soil,  but  this  is  not  so,  as  they 
•can  be  grown  upon  any  kind  of  soil  suitable  for  any  other 
garden  crop,  provided  it  is  well  drained,  adequately  fertilized 
and  thoroughly  cultivated. 

.After  successfully  growing  melons  for  a  numlier  of  years.  I 
have  found  that  good  quality  of  fruit  depends  upon  obtaining  a 
perfect  vine.  A  perfect  vine  will  bo  one  that  is  started  right, 
fed  right  and  taken  care  of  from  start  to  finish,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  check  in  its  growth. 

The  first  thing  is  preparing  the  ground,  and  this  can  be  done 
as  long  a  time  before  the  time  for  sowing  the  seeds  as  con- 
venient ;  the  longer  the  better,  as  after  the  preparation  is  fin- 
ished there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  weed  seeds  to  germinate, 
and  the  necessary  subsequent  continual  hoeing  wn'll  render  the 
soil   practically   free   from    wood   possibilities   when    sowing   time 


arrives.  While  some  plant  in  rows,  1  have  found  the  hill  system 
better.  For  private  gardens  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  variety 
of  melon  than  the  Emerald  Gem,  for  which  the  hills  may  be  as 
close  as  six  feet  apart.  However  rich  the  soil  may  be,  it  is 
difficult   to   supply   loo   much    of   the   proper    food   to    each   hill. 

The  first  requirement  of  melons  is  plenty  of  humus,  which  is 
best  supplied  by  well  rotted  stable  manure.  At  the  place  where 
each  hill  is  to  be  take  out  the  soil  two  feet  square  and  nine 
inches  or  a  foot  deep,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  underneath 
soil,  and  thoroughly  break  up  the  subsoil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  Fill  the  hole  with  rotted  manure,  chop  it  down  with  a 
spade  and  return  the  soil  taken  from  the  hole  on  top  of  the 
manure.  This  will  form  a  cone.  With  the  top  soil  mix  one 
pound  of  sheep  manure  and  one  pound  of  the  finest  ground 
liones ;  if  at  all  lumpy  chop  it  up  with  a  spade  and  leave  the 
surface,  about  fifteen  inches  square,  flat.  This  work  should  only 
l)e  carried  out  when  the  soil  is  comparatively  dry  and  not  sticky. 
Cultivation  should  be  continuously  kept  up.  and  as  the  vines 
grow,  more  soil  should  be  drawn  around  the  hills  so  as  to  in- 
crease their  size  and  capacity  for  holding  moisture.  For  culti- 
vating close  to  the  plants  the  short  hand  cultivators  are  useful, 
as  one  can  carefully  lift  the  vines  with  one  hand  and  use  the  tool 
with  the  other. 

Should  the  rotted  stable  inanure  be  unobtainable,  then  instead 
of  making  the  hole,  the  hill  can  be  formed  of  the  surface  soil 
and  a  peck  of  sheep  manure  and  two  pounds  of  fine  bone  meal 
mixed  with  each  hill.  While  these  feedings  will  under  ordinary 
circumstances  be  sufficient,  should  June  be  cold  and  wet  after 
the  plants  have  started,  an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  spread 
over  each  hill  after  the  plants  have  been  thinned,  not  allowing 
it  to  touch  them,  will  help  them  along.  For  this  purpose  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  each  hill  will  be  sufficient  at  one  time,  a  dose 
which  may  be  repeated  in  two  weeks  if  necessary. 

The  next  point  is  the  planting  of  the  seed.  It  must  be  ein- 
phasized  that_we  are  speaking  of  the  more  northern  part  of  the 
country,  where  success  with  all  the  more  or  less  tropical  plants 
is  eternal  vigilance.  It  is  useless  to  sow  the  seeds  before  the 
ground  gets  warm  and  the  weather  conditions  generally  suit- 
able, which  conditions  do  not  usually  arrive  before  the  last  week 
in  May.  Hardy  plants,  such  as  cabbage  and  onions,  during  cold 
wet  weather  make  root  growth  and  get  stronger,  and  when  warm 
weather  does  come  are  that  much  ahead,  but  if  the  melon  seeds 
.germinate  at  all  the  young  plants  rarely  recover  properly  from 
any  severe  check,  although  they  may  not  be  actually  killed.  It 
is  well  to  sow  plenty  of  seed  so  as  to  be  sure  of  a  full  stand  of 
three  or  four  plants  to  a  hill  after  thinning :  about  ten  or  twelve 
seeds  to  a  hill,  spread  over  a  square  foot  of  the  top,  is  generally 
sufficient,   covering  with  half  an  inch   of  soil. 

After  sowing  cover  the  top  of  the  hill  with  tobacco  dust. 
This  prevents  the  ravages  of  cut-worms  and  the  striped  beetles, 
and  it  also  acts  as  a  fertilizer.  In  addition,  aphis  are  sometimes 
troublesome.  These  are  checked  by  dusting  the  entire  plants 
with  land  plaster  (sulphate  of  lime)  and  paris  green,  also  by 
the  use  of  some  of  the  tobacco  solutions  advocated  for  aphis ; 
in  either  case  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  upper.  Another  possible  trouble  is  a 
fungus  disease  known  as  "wilt,"  which  clo.gs  the  sap  tubes  and 
which  may  cause  the  death  of  the  entire  plant.  This  disease  is 
inore  likely  to  appear  and  spreads  more  rapidly  when  striped 
beetles  are  allowed  to  be  present,  as  the  disease  can  enter  more 
readily  through  the  wounds  made  by  the  beetles.  Another  fungus 
disease  likely  to  appear  causes  a  blighting  and  yellowing  of  the 
leaves. 

The  control  of  these  diseases  must  be  primarily  along  the 
lines  of  prevention,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  spray  the 
hills  after  the  seed  is  sown  with  a  reliable  fungicide  and  to  con- 
tiime  the  spraying  every  ten  days  after  the  plants  appear.  In 
wet  seasons  it  may  be  necessary  to  spray  more  frequently,  while 
the  interval  may  be  extended  during  very  dry  periods.  The 
effect  of  these  diseases  is  liable  to  become  api)arcnt  in  a  sud- 
den manner,  although  they  may  have  been  working  for  some 
time.  At  this  stage  elTorts  at  combating  are  generally  useless. 
The  only  way  to  control  any  fungus  disease  is  to  look  upon 
fungicides  as  insurance  and  use  them  before  the  disease  appears, 
so  as  to  keep  the  disease  away;  therefore  we  must  begin  early 
and  do  it  well.  Eflfeclive  spraying  is  only  done  by  thorough 
work. 
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While  melons  are  naturally  affected  by  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions, which  are  outside  the  control  of  the  grower,  still  the 
effects  of  such  conditions,  whether  they  are  due  to  extreme 
drought  or  extreme  wet  accompanied  by  unseasonable  tempera- 
ture, are  reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point  when  the  soil 
conditions  as  regards  humus,  cultivation  and  drainage  are  all 
that  they  should  be. 

Another  point  in  obtaining  earlier  and  better  melons  is  to 
pinch  back  the  runners.  As  soon  as  the  first  runners  reach  a 
growth  of  about  fifteen  inches  the  tips  should  be  pinched  off. 
In  a  few  days  laterals  will  be  formed  and  very  soon  a  tiny 
melon  will  appear,  while,  if  the  experiment  be  made,  it  will  be 
found  that  melons  will  not  appear  upon  the  unpinched  runners 
until  two  weeks  later,  and  many  more  will  set  earlier  and  there- 
fore ripen  than  when  the  method  of  pinching  is  not  practiced. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  patch  several  times  in  carry- 
ing out  the  pinching  back  process. 

\  method  of  obtaining  earlier  melons  by  starting  the  plants 
under  glass  is  sometimes  adopted.  As  a  melon  plant  is  likely  to 
die.  or  to  be  checked  so  as  to  be  useless,  if  its  roots  are  at  all 
disturbed,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seeds  in  pots  or  in  what 
are  called  "dirt-bands,"  which  are  paper  pots  without  bottoms, 
and  very  carefully  handled  during  transplanting.  When  dirt- 
bands  are  used  they  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  plants  when 
setting  out.  The  dirt-bands  should  be  from  two  to  three  inches 
each  way,  which  size  will  hold  one  plant.  They  should  be  placed 
in  a  flat  and  filled  up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with 
ti'brous,  sandy  loam,  and  three  seeds  sown  in  each.  Fill  up  the 
bands  and  water.  Place  the  flats  with  bands  in  a  hot-bed  and 
keep  covered  closely  until  germination.  As  soon  as  started,  give 
air  and  aiin  to  have  the  plants  strong  and  sturdy.  After  the 
second  leaves  are  well  formed  thin  out  to  one  plant  to  each  band. 
This  is  best  done  by  cutting  off  any  requiring  to  be  removed 
with  scissors.  Water  carefully.  When  first  sown  the  bands 
should  be  soaked  and  then  not  watered  again  until  on  the  dry 
side.  Plants  grown  in  these  bands  generally  requiring  watering 
less  frequently  than  when  grown  in  pots.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  sow  the  seed  in  bands  before  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  May.  as 
they  should  not  lie  planted  out  before  the  first  week  in  June,  and 
if  they  have  to  remain  too  long  they  are  liable  to  become  checked 
and  little  will  be  gained  by  the  process.  A  warm  still  day  should 
be  chosen  for  planting  out,  and  if  the  plants  are  well  wetted 
before,  they  will  not  notice  their  removal  from  the  flat  to  the 
soil.     Three  of  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  each  hill. 

In  summing  up  the  subject,  to  produce  good  melons  they  must 
grow  steadily  from  start  to  finish,  and  to  do  that  they  must 
be  started  righl,  fed  right,  kept  free  from  pests  and  disease, 
pinched  .back  to  form  early  fruit,  so  as  to  ripen  the  crop  ahead 
of  bad  weather,   which   frequently  catches  a  late   crop. 
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The   American   Rose   Annu.^l   for   1920,   edited   by  J.   Horace 

McFarland;  24mo.,  cloth,  188  pages,  including  an  index,  with  17 

plates  in  sepia  and  3  in  colors. 

This  excellent  work  magnificently  performs  its  primary  func- 
tion of  making  the  members  of  the  American  Rose  Society  ac- 
quainted with  "rose  progress  the  world  over."  The  devotees  of 
the  Queen  of  Flowers  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having  the  editor 
that  they  have,  a  man  thoroughly  expert  from  study  and  practice 
of  the  subject  and  always  wide  awake  not  only  to  elicit  and  to 
stimulate  information  for  his  readers  but  also  to  interpret  and  to 
apply  and  to  correlate  it  into  helpfulness.  Any  person  who  may 
attempt  to  grow  but  a  few  roses,  the  generally  most  difficult  to 
manage  as  it  is  the  most  universally  loved  flower,  should  quickly 
find,  by  giving  attention  to  this  book,  ample  reward  for  investing 
in  a  membership  in  the  Rose  Society.  The  cost  of  the  membership 
fee  would  be  made  up  to  him  by  his  being  guided  in  the  purchase 
of  only  one  or  two  plants.  And  his  interest  would  be  inspired 
and  his  horizon  enlarged  by  learning  of  the  "labor  of  love"  that 
Doctor  Walter  Van  Fleet,  Captain  (jeorge  C.  Thomas  and  others 
arc  performing  particularly  in  their  effort  to  produce  an  ever- 
blooming  rose-bush  that  shall  be  finely  ornamental  and  entirely 
resistant  to  disease. 

Indeed   should   every   one   who   grows   roses — and    who   grows 

roses  without  growing  flowers? — send  to  Mr.  E.  A.  White,  the 

secretary,   at   Ithaca,   N.   Y.,   without   further   delay,   two   dollars 

for  membership  in  the  .'\mcrican  Rose  Society  and  obtain  a  copy 

of  this  book. 

*     *     + 

Productive  Smai.t,  Fruit  Culture,  by  F.  C.  Sears.  M.  S. :  large 
24mo.,  VIII-f-368  pages,  with  illustrations  and  index;  cloth:  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,   Philadelphia  and  London. 


The  latest  of  more  than  a  dozen  very  attractive  and  valuable 
Farm  Manuals,  most  timely  brought  out  by  a  house  always  keen 
to  supply  the  much  needed  works  of  this  kind,  is  almost  timely 
one  indeed.  Newly  aroused  appreciation  of  the  salutary  and 
economic  worth  of  closer  contact  with  the  earth,  the  great 
Mother,  in  order  to  derive  our  natural  nourishment  from  her 
breast,  is  now  fast  to  become  prevalent.  Concerning  the  rank  of 
fruit  in  value  as  food  the  author  shows  that  the  small  fruits 
appro.xmiate,  pound  for  pound,  the  worth  of  milk  and  potatoes, 
while  dried  fruits  average  nearly  double  the  energy  value  of  eggs 
and  the  most  nutritious  beef.  And  they  supply  in  most  enticing 
form  and  in  form  conveniently  preserved  for  use  throughout  the 
year,  an  essential  part  of  the  body's  needs  that  is  not  afforded  by 
the  more  solid  food  stuffs.  -\nd  fortunate  it  is  for  the  hope 
of  the  future  thai  for  various  reasons,  if  not  for  these  alone,  the 
small  fruit  plants  are  being  planted  much  more  generally  than 
ever  before.  That  they  occupy  so  little  space  and  come  into 
bearing  so  quickly  is  being  realized,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the 
householder  who  has  any  garden  at  all.  The  designers  of  private 
grounds  and  of  gardens  should  take  this  into  account  and  every 
man  and  woman  engaged  professionally  in  work  of  this  kind 
ought  at  once  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book.  It  is  particularly 
designed  for  "the  instructor  who  is  conducting  classes  in  small 
fruit  culture  and  the  practical  grower  who  has  not  yet  mastered 
all  the  details  of  the  business,  but  who  wants  suggestions  on  some 
of  the  many  points  which  are  constantly  coming  up  for  decision 
on  any  fruit  farm."  This  purpose  is  accomplished  eminently 
w'ell,  and  for  these  classes  it  is  an  eminently  successful  work. 
But  it  is  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hoine  garden  also. 
The  complete  and  satisfactory  index  enables  one  readily  to  find 
the  treatment  of  any  topic.  Yet  the  various  parts,  the  one  given 
to  selection  of  sites  and  to  the  subject  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the 
parts  devoted  to  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currents, 
gooseberries,  and  grapes  individually,  are  all  worth  reading  entire 
as  literature.  With  study  and  practical  experience  in  the  w'est 
and  in  Xew  England  the  author,  now  Professor  of  Pomology  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  College,  writes  with  full 
understanding  of  varying  climatic  conditions. 

The  illustrations  are  many  and  are  clear.  The  press  work 
seems  to  be  perfect.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  similarly  helpful 
volume  will  soon  be  available  to  guide  in  the  management  of 
dwarf  fruit  trees  and  to  advise  persons  other  than  those  who 
make  the  growing  of  fruit  a  business. 

*  !)!  * 

Ccilour  IX  THE  Flower  G.\rden,  by  Gertrude  Tekyll ;  cloth,  16mo., 
XIII-l-148   pages   and   inserts,    with    116   illustrations    in   black 
and  white  and  index;  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

.\Ithough  not  a  new  book  it  is  so  notable  that,  now  that  the 
war  is  over,  mention  of  it  here  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is 
what  might  be  expected  to  result  from  an  extraordinary  passion 
for  beauty  of  leaf  and  flower,  an  artistic  sense  of  degree  rarely 
possessed  and  a  life-time  experience  in  fine  gardening.  From  no 
other  combination  could  arise  a  work  of  such  value  in  inspiration, 
inspiration  for  the  average  amateur  and  professional,  as  well  as 
for  the  few  who  can  garden  most  exquisitely  and  very  expen- 
sively. For  only  the  last  class  can  a  work  like  this  be  of  great 
practical  worth.  Those  who  are  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
rather  small  .garden  or  whose  work  as  professional  caretakers 
of  large  estates  is  diversified  may  find  but  few  suggestions  to 
carry  out.  .American  readers  not  living  in  the  mild  and  moist 
Pacific  coast  regions  must  bear  in  mind  the  caution  with  which 
the  writ'ngs  of  English  gardeners  are  always  to  be  read  by 
them.  Yet  a  number  of  the  color  harmonies  may  well  be  repro- 
duced in  almost  anv  garden  in  the  temperate  zones.  The  prin- 
ciples of  course  hold  everywhere.  The  author's  ideas  conrernin.g 
form  in  planting,  to  which  one  brief  chapter  is  entirely  devoted, 
seem  all  to  be  artistically  correct;  instead  of  broad  blocks,  each 
of  a  certain  plant,  W'th  eminent  wisdom  she  advocates  what  are 
not  ineptly  called  drifts. 

The  plans  and  charts  are  neatly  executed.  The  illustrations, 
a  large  number  of  which,  bv  the  way.  ought  to  be  in  colors,  are 
excellently  clear  and  well  done. 
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Of  Interest  to   Country  Estate  Owners 

The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  takes  this  opportunity 
to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  disposal  of  owners  of  country 
estates  when  requiring  competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of 
superintendeiUs,  head  eardcners  or  assistant  qardeners— thor- 
oughly (jualified  in  every  particular  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
the  positions  call  for — gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their  profession. 

The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
association  and  makes  no  charce  to  the  employer  it  may  serve 
01    to  the   member  it   may  benefit. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    GARDENERS 

M.    C.    F.BEL,    Secretary 
286  Fifth   Ave.  N"ew  York 


^lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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ANNUAL   CONVENTION   AT   ST.   LOUIS 

The  annual  convention  of  the  national  association  will  be  held 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  September  14,  15,  16. 

The  local  arrangements  committee  consists  of  L.  P.  Jensen, 
George  H.  Pring,  John  Moritz.  Louis  Baumann,  S.  M.  Beers,  A. 
Lindahl,  H.  C.  Irish,  and  H.  M.  Shaff. 

More  complete  information  regarding  the  convention,  its  head- 
tiuarters,  program,  etc.,  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Gardeners'   Chronicle. 

SUSTAINING   MEMBERS 

Daniel  Guggenheim,  Purt  \\"a^hingtun,  L.  1.  (Thomas  Leyden, 
supermtendentj  ;  August  Busch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (L.  P.  Jensen, 
superintendent,)  ;  Frank  J.  Dupignac.  Mamaroneck,  X.  Y.  (John 
Henderson,  gardener)  ;  H.  B.  Howells,  Suffern,  N.  \'.  (Thomas 
Hainbleton,  gardener)  ;  C.  H.  Hutchins,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 
(Walter  J.  Dack,  gardener)  ;  William  Ziegler.  Jr.,  Xoroton, 
Conn.  (A.  Bieschke,  superintendent)  ;  Mrs.  Manuel  Rionda,  Al- 
pine, N.  J.  (E.  T.  McCarroll,  gardener)  ;  have  become  sustaining 
mfembers  of  the  association. 

Members  are  again  appealed  to  to  interest  their  employers  in 
the  association  and  its  aims  by  inviting  them  to  become  sustaining 
members.  The  secretary  will  be  glad  to  address  any  employer 
on  the  subject,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  a  member. 

TO   INTEREST   YOUNG  MEN   IN   THE  PROFESSION 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  Cleveland  convention  last  year 
is  completing  its  plans  to  begin  a  campaign  to  arouse  the  interest 
;;f  young  men  in  the  profession  of  gardening,  and  requires  ,the 
co-operation  of  members  in  locating  young  men  whom  it  may 
interest.  Any  members  who  can  provide  for  one  or  more  ap- 
prentices, at  a  salary  to  start  of  $40  a  month  and  hoard,  should 
rommunicate  immediately  with   the   secretary  of  the  association. 

NEW    MEMBERS 

The  following  new  members  have  been  recently  added  to  our 
membership  list :  Robert  E.  Harrison.  James  A.  Reburn.  Mar- 
shall Crisman,  Mt.  Kisco,  X.  \'. ;  John  C.  Gillespie.  Katonah,  X. 
Y. ;  _E.  Parker,  Portchester,  X.  Y. :  John  Corbc.  Xew  Rochelle. 
N.  Y'. ;  Henry  Kucnzel.  Yonkers,  X.  Y. ;  William  Klein,  Clayton, 
Mo. ;  John  Cumming,  Tarrytown.  X.  Y. ;  John  D.  Boyd.  Xew- 
port,  R.  I.;  Monroe  S.  Fraenkcl.  Y'onkers,  X.  Y. ;  Car]  Peterson. 
Riverdale,  X.  Y. ;  Phillip  i\I.  Kurlich,  Fairmont,  W.  \'a. :  Percy 
L.  Jeffrey,  So.  Dartmouth,  Mass.;  John  H.  Kin.g.  Irvington, 
X.  Y. ;  Frederick  Hollenden,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. :  Even  Livingston. 
Sewickley,  Pa. :  William  Whitton,  Greenwich,  Conn. :  Robert 
Cochrane.  Mt.  Kisco,  X.  Y. ;  Xicholas  Tabb.  Xew  York  Cilv; 
Carl  H.  Swanson.  Xo.  Easton,  Mass.:  William  H.  Howell.  Mad'- 
son,  X.  J.;  Tom  J.  Bulpitt,  Mamaroneck.  X.  Y. :  William  G.  Ellis. 
John  Dowsett.  Peter  Hunter,  (jlen  Cove.  L.  1.:  .Mexander  Colon, 
Roslyn,  L.  I.;  Joseph  Karel.  Glen  Head.  L.  I.:  Paul  B.  Lenchiski, 
Port  Washington,  L.  I.:  P.  H.  Radford.  Xoroton  Heights.  Conn.: 
John  .\lcxander.  Clifton.  Mass.;  James  H.  .\ndrcws,  Joseph  C. 
Stobo,  Ragnar  Steinick,  Oyster  Bav.  L.  I.:  John  t.  Madill.  Hunt- 
ington. L.  I.;  William  Barron.  Xew  York  Citv;  Edward  H. 
Roerkc  Tuxedo  Park.  X.  Y. ;  Daniel  J.  Marlem'an,  Manhasset, 
1..  I.:  David  Starke,  Kearney.  X.  J.;  Henry  Winters.  Linrroft, 
X.  J. :  Jonas  Bernhard.  Englewood.  X.  J. ;  Charles  M.  Lind. 
Rumson.  X.  J.;  lohn  D.  Watson,  Brioit.  Wis.:  Irving  H.  S'ewart. 
Milton.  Mass.;  J.  Vihl.  Gudmand-Hoyer,  Morris.  X.  Y. ;  Rol)ert 
Dunliavin.  Bloomfield.  X.  T. :  Herman  Hover.  Waterford,  Conn.; 
Romeo  M.  Guido.  Xew  York  City:  Hialmar  Berger.  Rockville, 
Conn.:  Henry  Moore.  Xiagara  Falls.  Canada:  K.  Hansel,  Xew 
York  C'ty ;  A.  Thunberg,  Xew  Rochelle.  X.  Y. ;  Edward  Kozickv, 
Xew  York  City:  Alexander  Douglas.  Yonkers.  X.  Y. :  George 
Petrie,  Scarborough.  X.  Y. :  George  H.  Ward  Great  Xeck.  L  I. ; 
Hobart   M.  Van   Woriner.   Claire   Trisbee.   Cleveland.   O. :   John 


Burke,  Yonkers,  X.  Y'. ;  James  H.  Linane.  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. ; 
Alfred  E.  Townsend,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. ;  Frederick  Crawford, 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y. :  Whyland  T.  Crosby,  Xew  Y'ork  City. 

SERVICE    BUREAU    PUBLICITY   FUND 

The   following   contrilnilions   have    been   received   towards   the 
Service  Bureau  Publicity  Fimd  up  to  .April  30th: 

Previously   acknowledged    $1,164.00 

William  Barron,  Maplewood,  X.J 5.00 

John  Dunne,  Purchase,  X.  \' 5.00 

Charles  Swain,   Chester,  Mass 5.00 

J.  C.  Gillespie,  Katonah,  X.  Y S.OO 

Robert  :Melrose,  Mt.  Kisco,  X.  Y 12.00 

Stephen   Treglown,   Framingham.   Mass 2.00 

Thomas  H.  WVbber,  Marion,   Mass 2.00 

Robert  Davidson,  Port  Washington.  L.  1 5.00 

Thomas  W.  Head,  Lake  Forest,  111 20.00 

Bruno  Sitzenstok.  Egg  Harbor  City,  .X.  J 2.00 

Irving   Stewart.   Milton,   Mass 2.00 

John  Carman,   Sewickley,   Penna 5.00 

Charles    Kurz,    Sewickley,    Penna 2.00 

H.  F.  Bulpitt,  Port  Chester,  X.  Y 10.00 

Wm.  J.  Sealey,  Port  Chester,  X.  Y'' 5.00 

William  Weigel,  Port  Chester,  X.  Y' 5.00 

Total $1,256.00 


AMONG  THE  GARDENERS 


H.  F.  Bulpitt  has  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  on 
the  estate  of  Mrs.  H,  Mallory,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Peter  Stroyan  has  resigned  his  position  of  superintendent  on 
the  C.  O.  Iselin  estate,  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  to  accept  a  similar  posi- 
tion on  the  Gifford  Pinchot  estate.  Milford,  Penna. 

Fred  Falconer  has  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  on 
C.  O.  Iselin's  estate.  Cjlen  Head.  L.  I. 

.Augusic  Fournicr  has  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent 
on  Paul  D.  Cravatli's  estate,  Locust  Y'alley.  N.  Y'. 

John   D.   Wilson  has  secured   the  position  of  gardener  on  the 

E.  C.  Conyer's  estate,  Conyer's  Manor.  Greenwich.  Conn. 
Frank  E.   Ehrler  has  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  on  the 

estate  of  S.   H.   P.  Pell,  Fort  Ticonderoga,  X.  Y. 
A.    D.    Hutchison    has    accepted    the    position    of   gardener    to 

F.  Presby.   X  or  walk.   Conn. 

John  Mair  has  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  on  the 
-A.  K.  Luke  estate.  Devon  Hall,  Irvington-on-Hudson. 

Jerome  B.  Murjiliy  lias  accepted  tlie  position  of  superintendent 
on  the  estate  of  Charles  J.  Liebmann,  Mamaroneck,  X.  Y. 

T.  F.  Eastwood  has  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  to  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Rogers,  Garrison,  X'.  Y. 

Stephen  Bcrnath  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  to  Edwin 
Isham.  P.ricllc.  X.  J. 

William  .Anderson,  secured  the  position  of  gardener  with 
.A.   W.   :\[eIlon,   Pittsburgh.    Penna. 

Carl  Peterson  has  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  John  G. 
-A.gcr.  Premium  Point.  Xew  Rochelle.  X.  Y'. 

P.  H.  Radford  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  Gustav 
Schwab.  Greenwich.  Conn. 

Victor  Olsen  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  W.  H.  Seely, 
Pleasantville,  X.  Y'. 

Philip  J.  Lucking  has  secured  the  position  of  gardener  on 
the  K.  C.  Billings  estate,  Farnsworth,  Oyster  Bay.  L.  I.,  succeed- 
ing .Au'.'uste  Fournier. 
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Ornamentals 
exclusively 
distinctive  in 
quality  and 
variety  We 
cater  to  tha 
mostdiscrim- 
inatingtrade. 


ANDORRA 
NURSERES 

CbeitmjI-'Hal:P<l 


LOCAL   SOCIETIES 


I 


PENNSYLVANIA  HORT. 
SOCIETY 

The  last  lecture  uf  this  season's  series 
was  given  on  Tuesday  last,  by  Professor  A. 
■C.  Beal,  of  Cornell  University,  the  subject 
being  "Gladioli." 

Professor  Beal  began  his  lecture  with  a 
very  clear  history  of  this  useful  class  of 
bulbous  plants,  starting  with  the  varieties 
found  in  southern  Europe  and  those  found 
m  South  Africa ;  giving  an  account  of  the 
work  done  in  France  and  Holland  in  hy- 
bridizing :  detailing  the  work  done  and  re- 
sults accomplished  by  European  growers 
until  the  introduction  of  Gladioli  into  this 
■country,  a  list  of  the  principal  growers, 
vifho  have  been  working  in  hybridizing  in 
this  country  and  showing  the  results  they 
"had  obtained.  These  remarks  were  illus- 
trated by  some  well  colored  slides,  first 
showing  the  older  varieties  and  then  those 
produced  by  hybridizing  from  these  varie- 
ties leading  on  to  the  grand  varieties  that 
have  been  produced  in  the  middle  West  in 
the  past  few  years.  In  closing  liis  lecture, 
some  five  or  six  slides  were  devoted  to  the 
decorative  uses  of  gladiolux  in  planting 
around  the  house  and  as  cut  flowers  in  the 
■house. 

The  exhibits  staged  at  this  meeting  were 
of  the  usual  high  quality.  Those  deserving 
special  mention  being  some  specimen  Calceo- 
laria hyhrida  exhibited  by  A.  B.  Johnson, 
Roscmont.  Pa.,  Wm.  Comfort,  gardener. 
These  plants  were  in  8-inch  pots,  foliage 
standing  18  to  20  inches  above  the  pot,  the 
Tieads  of  the  plants  being  about  26  inches  in 
<hameter,     completely     covered     with     well 


A  Bug  On  Bay  Trees 


Not  that  there  are  any  bugs  on  our 
bay  trees,  but  tliat  Julius  says  I  am  "a 
bug  un  the  bay  trees  that  are  ours." 
And  why  shouldn't  I  be ;  didn't  I  go 
to  the  other  side  last  Spring  and  pick 
them  out? 

Haven't  I  been  chucking  them  under 
the  chin  ever  since  they  landed  here? 
Didn't  some  of  the  biggest  landscape 
men  in  the  country  come  and  snap  up 
a  big  snag  of  them  ?  Hasn't  everybody 
who  has  seen  what's  left,  said  they  be- 
lieved them  the  finest  lot  in  captivity? 

Furthermore,  they  are  in  better  shape 
now  than  they  ever  were,  and  of 
course  worth  more.  Just  as  everything 
else  is.  that  ever  was  worth  anything. 

Knowing  how  scarce  well-grown, 
full-shaped  trees  are,  looks  like  these 
trees  of  ours  are  worth  looking  into. 


^J 
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finished  flowers.  A  collection  of  cut  flowers 
of  GcWxTo-hybrids  (South  .African  Daisy) 
was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  E.  V^  Morrell. 
Torresdale,  Philadelphia,  Thos.  Roberts, 
.gardener.  There  were  21  colors  repre- 
sented in  this  collection  of  flowers,  the 
flowers  ranging  from  3  to  5  inches  in  diam- 
eter. A  collection  of  Antirrhinum  (Giant 
Flowering)  was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Bodme,  Villa  Nova.  Pa.,  .\lex.  MacLeod, 
gardener.  The  flower  stems  were  about  4 
feet  tall,  and  the  spike  of  flowers  measur- 
ing from  18  to  24  inches. 

D.wiD   Rust,   S'ec'y. 


WESTCHESTER    AND    FAIRFIELD 
HORT.    SOCIETY 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  society  was  held  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
April  9.  In  the  absence  of  President  An- 
drews. Vice-President  Harry  Jones  occu- 
pied the  chair.  Two  proposals  for  member- 
ship were  received  and  one  member  was 
transferred  to  Nassau  County  Horticul- 
tural Society.  The  event  of  the  evening 
was  the  presentation  of  the  silver  medal  of 
the  National  Association  of  Gardeners  to 
Robert  Williamson  for  the  highest  number 
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Does  the  Work  of 
Four  Men 

This  Coldwell  Motor  Lawn  Mower 
and  Roller  (walk  type)  pays  for 
itself  many  times  in  the  wages  it 
saves.  Does  four  men's  work. 
Geared  to  four  miles  an  hour — 
easily  operated.  Long  wear. 
Coldwell's  Combination  Motor 
Lawn  Mower  and  Roller  Model  J 
— the  latest  ride  type  machine. 
Weighs  1100  pounds  on  the  drive 
rollers,  40-inch  cut.  Useful  on 
parks,  estates  and  country  clubs. 
Write  for  complete  catalog  of  the 
Coldwell  line,  including  Gang 
Mowers,  Horse  and  Hand  Lawn 
Mowers. 

Coldwell    Lawn    Mower    Co. 

Largest  Makers  of  High-Grade 
Lawn    Mowers    in    the     World 

Office   and   Factory 

Newburgh,     New    York 

Chicago   Office:   62    East   Lake   St.,    Chicago,    III. 
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of  points  secured  during  the  past  year. 
James  Stuart  gave  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  Boston  flower  show,  cotnparinij 
some  of  the  exhibits  with  those  shown  at 
the  New  York  International  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Morrow  were  congrat- 
ulated on  the  fine  e.xhibits  they  made  at 
the  New  York  exhibition.  The  labor  ques- 
tion came  up  for  considerable  discussion. 
It  is  humiliating  to  find  that  Italian  and 
Polisli  laborers  are  receiving  higher  wages 
than  the  professional  gardener.  On  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Seeley  the  question  of  holding 
a  Summer  flower  show  was  left  over  until 
our  ne.xt  meeting  on  May  14.  Prizes  from 
the  John  H.  Troy  and  A.  N.  Pierson  fund 
will  be  awarded  for  exhibits,  and  a  general 
discussion  will  be  brought  up  on  matters 
concerning  the  gardening  profession.  Mr. 
Whitton  and  his  committee  received  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  concert  and 
dance  held  at  Greenwich  March  23. 

Jack  Conroy,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


GREENHOUSES 

Modern    Houses  of    the    Better    Type 

Just  look  at  one  of  these  modern  hou.'^es  and  you  will 
"be  surprised  at  the  attention  given  every  detail  of  con- 
struction. 

You  will  find  for  instance  that  the  framing  members 
are  very  strong  yet  so  constructed  that  they  cast  very 
little  shade.    That's  why  Kings  have  the  reputation  of 
being  such  splendid  growing  houses. 
Write  us  for  the  name  of  some  gar- 
deners   near    you    who    have    King 
houses.    Ask  them  or  go  and  see  the 
house.     That  will  tell  you  the  entire 
story. 

King  Construction  Company 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


1    West    47th    St.,    New   York 
Harrison Bldg.,  Phila. 
307  North  Irving    Ave., 
Scranton,    Pa. 


ST.   LOUIS  ASS'N   OF   GARDENERS 


HARRY     BALDWIIM 


Manufacturer   ol  \ 

Greentiouse    Shading  i 

Latti    Roller    Blinds   j 


The  local  gardeners  met  Wednesday 
evening,  Ajiril  7,  it  being  the  largest  at- 
tended meeting  in  the  history  of  the  organi- 
zation, the  number  totaling  seventy-five. 
The  scheduled  lecture,  "City  Garden  De- 
sign," was  presented  by  Hugo  Schaff,  su-  . 

perintcndent    of    the    city    school    grounds.   ' ' ' 

The  speaker  dwelt  on   varied  designs  con-    • 

ducive  to  school  environments,  especially  Dpf'ftivflr  \  ■  /tAmC<r<Anr 
those  plants  best  adapted  to  city  conditions,  DI^»-W '»» I--  ^  LAllUoLAl  L 
such  as  smoke,  gas  laden  atmosphere,  etc. 
Lantern  slides  were  shown  illustrating  re- 
cent schools  under  construction  and  again 
after  the  execution  of  planting  with  trees, 
shrubs,  etc, 

A  general  discussion  followed  on  the 
damage  by  the  recent  frost,  the  press  quot- 


ARCHITECT 


Prepare  by  mail  for 
this  uncrowded  pro- 
fession. 

Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Earn  while  you 
learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  proposition  to 
HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beautifying  your 
property.  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL 

Newark  New  York  Slate 


WATER  THE  ROOTy 
FOR  BIGGER  CROPy*! 


The  "Sub-Pipe"  System  feeds  the  roots 
.iircctly — makes  you  independent  of  the 
weather — produces  belter  gardens  and  pret- 
tier lawns.  Simple,  economical,  to  install 
and  to  operate. 

"  SUB-PIPE**    IRRIGATION 
is  the  greatest  producer  of  vegetation 
known.        Write      for      dcscrintivc 
booklet    and    prices.      Act    NOW 
to      get      full     benefits     THIS 
SEASON.      If    interested    in 
our    proposition    to  demon- 
strators,  so   indicate. 
SUB-PIPE  IRRIGATION  CO. 
830  E.  Mayo  Bkg..  Tulii.  Old.. 
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ing  various  authorities  that  ah  fruits  had 
been  killed.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of 
those  present  was  that  all  fruits  with  few 
exceptions,  were  not  killed.  A  few  tender 
plants  such  as  Magnolia,  etc.,  however, 
have  lost  their  flower  buds. 

A  drawing  followed  with  the  hrst  prize, 
a  quilt,  donated  by  A.  Huber,  and  six  other 
valuable  prizes,  to  increase  the  convention 
fund.  L'nder  the  guidance  of  E.  Strehle 
$175  was  placed  to  the  fund  for  showing 
the  attendant  convention  members  a  regu- 
lar St.  "Louie"  time. 

G.  H.  Prixg,  Cor.  Secy. 


TARRYTOWN,     N.     Y.,     HORT. 
SOCIETY 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
March  27. 

John  Maier  was  elected  vice-president  to 
succeed  Thomas  J.  Morris,  our  esteemed 
late  vice-president.  In  his  death  the  society 
lost  a  worthy  member  and  a  successful  ex- 
hibitor. This  being  gardeners'  night,  all 
busitiess  was  soon  concluded  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  evening  devoted  to  a  good  social 
time.  The  entertainment  committee  pro- 
vided a  smoker,  with  light  refreshments. 
There  was  not  a  dull  moment  after  James 
McDonald  started  things  going  with  the 
bagpipes.  Chas.  J.  Woi.d,  Rec.  Sec'y. 


STAMFORD,    CONN.,    HORT. 
SOCIETY 

At  the  mooting  held  March  31  the  mem- 
bers responded  generously  to  the  last  call 
for  the  $14,500  drive,  required  for  their 
hall.  The  loan  was  not  only  oversubscribed 
but  enough  money  was  received  from  the 
members  to  make  sure  the  ladies  will  be 
seated  at  the  opening.  The  president, 
Henry  Wild,  and  the  building  committee 
deserve  all  the  credit  for  their  energetic 
work.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
with  the  mass  of  exhibits  one  hardly  would 
believe  we  just  turned  our  backs  on  the 
hard  Winter  we  had.  The  members,  not 
only  by  words  but  by  deeds,  are  showing 
what  the  society  stands  for:  "Efficiency  As- 
sures Success."  Twenty-one  new  members 
were  elected  and  one  honorary  member. 
Following  were  the  awards  for  the  evening. 
G.  C.  Brown,  Cor.  Sec'y- 
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BERNARDSVILLE    HORT. 
SOCIETY 

This   society  will   hold  its  eighth  annual 
exhibition   on   September  5  and  4.  1920,  at 
the  Lilierty  Theatre,  Bernardsville,  N.  ]', 
Cl.vytox  D.  Olivet,  Sec'y. 


Pool   of   Lilies  — 
hat  Could  Be  Better? 


II  the  pool  is  well  arranged 
oms  and  thick  pads  of  water 
rm  the  most  attractive  draw- 
d  a  park  can  possess.  People 
'ays  stop  to  examine  and  ad- 
e  delicately  tinted  blooms. 

The  tender  sorts  have  proven 
est  for  ordinary  use,  as  they  seem 
etter  able  to  endure  extreme  heat 
and  every  day  conditions  than  the 
hardy  sorts.  Their  blooms  display 
more  vivid  coloring,  while  in  size 
they  are  larger  than  the  other. 

My  Booklet  gives  the  whole  story 
— cultural  directions,  varieties,  and 
descriptions.  Y'ou  can  get  a  copy 
free  upon  request.  Write  for  it 
today. 


WILLIAM    TRICKER 

BOX  P.  ARLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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BURPEE'S  FORDHOOK 
HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

FORDHOOK  HYBRIDS  liave  created  a  sensation  wherever  shown. 
They  have  set  the  Ghidiolus  world  talking  and  marveling  at  their 
unefjiialed  beauty.  Amateur  and  professional  alike  agree  that  this 
distinct  new  race  is  miique  in  habit,  size  of  flowers,  rare  colors, 
shading  and  marking. 

Tlie  Howers  frequently  niea>ure  from  four  lo  five  inches  in  iliameter  and  range 
ill  color  freni  cream-while,  lemon,  dear  yellow,  soft  salmon-pink,  lo  hright  red 
and  deepest  crimson,  and  there  are  also  light  lavender  and  sky-blue  .shades,  and 
more  ch>rming  rare  "'pa.stel"  and  art  shades  in  wonderful  coiiiMnalions  of  rose, 
])ink.   >alnicn   and   amher. 

12  for  90  cents:  50  for  $3.25:  100  for  S6.00.  postpaid 


W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  CO. 


NASSAU  COUNTY  HORT.  SOCIETY      m      Seed    Growers 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  M 
Glen  Cove  on  April  14.  President  Thomas 
Twigg  occupied  the  chair.  Joseph  C.  Win- 
socki  and  Robert  Purcell  were  elected 
active  members  and  five  petitions  for  active 
memliership  were  received. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Park  Gar- 
den Club  inviting  the  society  to  attend  the 
Iris  and  Tulip  show  to  be  held  at  Flushing, 
L.  1. 

Mr.  Van  Ginover  of  Holland  and  Mr. 
Sperling  of  New  York  were  present,  and 
both  of  them  gave  short  but  interesting 
talks. 

This  was  one  of  the  best  meetings  ever 
held  by  the  society,  both  in  attendance  and 
in  I'xhiliits.  Arthur  Cook,  Cor.  S'ec'y- 


Philadelphia      g 
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The    Wonderful    "Suffragette"     Mam- 
moth Summer  Flowering  Cosmos 

Lnisest  blissonis.  earliosr  hlodinin^  nl  all.  In 
normal  seasons  more  than  twelve  weeks  of 
blossoming.  Endorsed  by  the  best  and  most 
widel.v  known  gardeners.  I'lants  onl.v.  .\lso 
Aster  Plants.  \\\  kinds  and  colors  nf  ^'ick's 
Ijvst  at  >atislactoiy  piices.  b"end  for  cirenlar. 

EDWARD   LEWIS,    Box  750,   New  Haven, 
Formerly  Derby,    Conn. 


QIALITV  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  sldlled 
labor,  uniformly  burned  and 
rnrt-fully  packed. 
Famous  "Moss- Aztec"  Ware 
includes  Azalea  Pots.  Fern 
Dishes.  IlangiDg  Baskets.  Lawn 
Vases,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue 
and   price  \\sX. 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.    Zanesvllte,    Ohio 


NORTH     SHORE,     ILL.,     HORT. 
SOCIETY 

The  al)ove  society  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  April  11,  a  very  large  at- 
tendance being  present.  Mr.  Scott  of  La 
Grange,  III.,  gave  a  very  interesting  and 
practical   talk   on   the   moving  of  big   trees. 


THE  FLOWER    GROWER 

Published  Monthly  for  Amatcttr  and  Pro- 
fessional Flower  Growers 
Subscription  price  $1  per  year  —  three 
years  for  S2  Grow  flowers  and  thus 
help  brighten  the  pathway  and  cheer  the 
hearts  of  many  whose  nerves  are  shat- 
tered by  the  horrors  of  war. 
Mention  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  and 
'T:k    for   a    scmf'lc    cot-x. 

MADISON    COOPER,    Publisher 

CALCIUM,    N.    Y. 


CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 


EDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

■AHurACTUMCNB 

rniLADKLrNIA.     PA. 
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pointing  out  very  clearly  the  mosl  essential 
methods  to  follow,  and  the  soil  the  tree 
should  have  to  start  in  new  growth.  lie 
also  made  some  remarks  on  the  pruning 
of  shrubs  and  landscaping.  His  talk  was 
to  the  point  and  highly  appreciated  by  those 
present.  Carter  H.  Fitzhugh  of  Lake  For- 
est spoke  of  the  advance  made  in  cold  stor- 
age and  root  cellars  and  described  the  sev- 
eral methods  used  in  the  different  States  of 
the  Union.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  has  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  problem,  having  observed 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  stor- 
age for  fruit  and  vegetables  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Professor    Cole    of    Chicago    University 
will  be  the  speaker  at  our  next  meeting. 
J.  R.  Clarke,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  are  imitcd  to  make  free  use 
of  this  defartment  to  soH-e  problems  that 
may  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on' the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  boohs  should  not  be  re- 
ferred  to    the    Questionnaire. 


Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  seed 
of  the  following  Gesneraceae;  isoloma. 
gesnera  and  achimenes? — R.   P.  B.,  Md. 

liacli  of  the  three  genera  of  the  faniil\ 
Gcsiicracccr  mentioned  contain  numer- 
ous species,  which  in  the  case  of  achi- 
iiiciirs.  especially,  have  become  much  con- 
tused hy  hybridization,  and  rarely  come 
true  to  name.  .A.chimene's  seeds,  mixed. 
are  listed  by  Carters,  Boston,  but  not  the 
others.  In  all  probability,  that  firm,  or 
Suttons  would  be  able  sooner  or  later  to 
supply  isolotiia  and  gcsuera  in  certain 
species. — .A.  S. 

I  have  in  my  garden  a  few  white  cur- 
rant bushes.  Can  you  inform  me  how 
I  can  multiply  them,  as  I  would  like  to 
have  more  plants  of  this  same  variety. 
—  F.  R.,  N.  J. 

\\  lute  currant.-^  are  easily  propa,gated 
by  cuttings  of  last  year's  wood  taken 
now.  They  may  be  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  in  the  open  ground  or  in  a  cold 
frame,  keeping  the  sash  on  until  rooted, 
and  shaded  from  hot  sun.  Another  meth- 
od is  to  mound  up  the  bushes  with 
earth  about  a  foot  deep;  the  shoots  will 
throw  out  roots  into  the  new-  soil  which 
can  !)e  removed  from  the  parent  bush 
the  following  Sprin.g.  Stronger  plants 
are  obtained  by  the  latter  method,  as  it 
enal)les  a  bush  to  be  divided  into  well- 
rooted  parts,  but  a  larger  qitajttity  of 
young  plants  can  be  obtained  in  one  sea- 
son by  taking  cuttings. — A.  S. 


Here  and  There 
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RUSTIC  BIRD   HOUSES  | 

Do    Not   Require    Weathering  | 

Our  famous   Iniercliant^cable  Xu.   14.  | 

I'^or  Wren  (ir  Uluclnrd.  | 

Price    $2    and    post    cliargcs:    weight  | 

3  lb.s.                                         '  I 

Our  famous  3  for  S5.00  liird  Houses;  | 

weight  10  lbs.  | 

Crescent  Sparrow  Tra]),  n<ine  better.  | 

price  $5,  9  lbs.  | 

A.   P.  GREIM,  "Birdville",                Toms  River  P.  O.,    N.  J.  | 
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RE-NAMING  GERMAN  IRISES 
Editor  (j.\Ki)EN'EK.s'  Chronicle: 

If  the  critic  who  claims  an  inaccurate 
statement  in  .4iiicriiaii  Botanist  will  look  a 
little  closer  at  the  text,  he  will  note  that  tlie 
statement  reads  "the  reason  certain  irises 
are  called  German  irises  is  because  they  arc 
derived  from  a  species  of  Central  F.urope 
named  Iris  Gcrmanica."  This  is  exactly 
the  truth.  No  claim  is  made  that  all 
bearded  irises  are  Clerman  irises.  You  will 
note  that  certain  irises  only  are  mentioned. 
Nor  i.t  the  claim  made  that  any  of  these 
grow  in  Germany.  The  habitat  of  Iris  Gcr- 
manica is  given  as  "Central  and  Southern 
Europe."  Under  the  circumstances  the 
claim  that  the  (piotation  from  .lincrican 
Botanist  is  inaccurate  is  wholly  unfounded. 
The  statement  criticised  is  not  even  mis- 
leading.    .\s    to    the    hvbrids    between    Iris 
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J'-Biir  Greenhouse  Built  for  Mr.  Galen  L.  Stone,  Marion,  Mass. 
Capt.   Arthur   Griffin,   Supt. 


GREENHOUSES    OF    QUALITY 


To  be  successful — in  whatever  we  undertake — depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  equipment  we  have  to  work 
with.  The  Scientist  has  his  laboratory,  the  Skilled  Me- 
chanic his  machine  shop,  the  Gardener  his  Greenhouse. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  V-Bar  Greenhouse  is  the  most 
successful  greenhouse  made — it  sounds  boastful — yet,  so 
many  of  our  clients  tell  us  so.  that  we  are  beginning  to 
believe  it. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  talk  it  over  with  you,  and  to  send 
you  advance  sheets  from  our  catalog. 


««  W.    H.   LUTTON 

COMPANY,  INC. 


ra^Lv^D        512    FIFTH    AVE.,         !;•! 
eWttMouTE?       NEW  ^-ORK  CIT^'  f|j 
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Germanica  and  other  forms  or  species — 
they  are  not  true  German  irises.  One  may 
call  them  what  he  pleases.  But  when  it 
comes  to  botanical  species  'he  rules  of 
nomenclature  govern,  and  sentiment,  preju- 
dice, and  sectionalism  have  no  bearing  in 
the  matter. 

WiLL.ARD    N.    ClUTE, 

Tiditor  America)!   Botanist. 


THE  WISTARIA 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  sights 
that  may  be  seen  one  may  place  that  of 
a  fine  old  and  well-grown  wistaria  drap- 
ing the  face  of  a  massive  building,  and 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  same  plant 
which  flowers  so  well  in  May  or  June  (ac- 
cording to  climate)  will  produce  a  second 
crop  or  aftermath  in  .'\ugust  or  Septem- 
ber, it  will  be  conceded  that  few  others  of 
our  wall  plants  give  so  good  a  return. 
This  second  flowering  happens,  more  or 
less,  every  year  with  W.  sinensis  if  the 
plant  is  slightly  cutover  as  soon  as  the 
first  flowers  have  faded.  Undoubtedly  a 
warm  house  front  with  south  aspect  is  the 
best  place  for  wistarias  in  this  country, 
though  in  the  milder  portions  they  are 
also  effective  as  coverings  for  pergolas 
and  arbors,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
once  the  plant  begins  to  grow  freely  it 
should  be  given  plenty  of  room  and  very 
little  curtailment  beyond  removal  of  the 
unripe  wood,  and  keeping  the  main 
branches  fairly  thin  so  that  they  can  get 
the  full  cITects  of  sunlight  and  air  to  ripen 
them.  Personally,  I  think  wistarias  are 
best  when  trained  horizontally  on  a  wall 
with  tiers  of  branches  one  above  the  other, 
and  this  is  the  method  and  position  T 
should   always  choose. 

The  one  difiiculty  is  to  get  young  plants 
to  grow  freely,  as  they  are  ofien  stubborn 
in  the  matter  of  growth  for  a  year  or  two 
after  planting.  To  those,  however,  wiio 
know  how  to  wait,  it  may  be  consoling 
to  learn  that  even  if  growth  is  slow  during 
the  first  year  or  two,  the  progress  after 
they  have  become  established  is  very  rapid, 
and  lost  time  is  then  soon  made  up: 
and  there  is  also  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  no  plant  is  more  accommodat- 
ing when  once  established,  and  that  a 
good  start  once  made  gives  a  result  that 
will  last   for  many  generations. 

I  know  plants  in  this  country  with  an 
approximate  age  of  150  years,  plants  with 
stems  nearly  one  foot  in  diameter,  and 
covering  a  whole  house  front  year  aftci 
year  with  beaut\-,  and  showing  no  signs  of 
ill-health.  In  building  up  young  plants  all 
growth  should  go  on  unchecked  so  as 
to  stimulate  root-action.  Sometime  in  the 
early  Spring  all  unripe  tips  should  be  re- 
moved and  growth  again  encouraged 
without  curtailment.  In  future  years  the 
aim  should  be  to  choose  the  best  shoots 
for  training  into  position  until  the  whole 
available  space  is  covered.  For  a  few 
years  flowering  racemes  may  not  be  over 
numerous,  but  when  the-  wood  gets  large 
enough  and  firm  enough  flowering  spurs 
will  become  more  plentiful,  until  at  last  the 
whole  space  becomes  covered  with  flowers 
in  their  season.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and 
well  drained  so  that  the  ripening  influence 
of  sunshine,  is  assisted. — O.  A.  Amateur 
Gardening   (English). 


USE  OF  VARIEGATED  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS 

In  no  class  of  ornamental  planting  is 
more  judgment  and  discrimination  required 
than  in  the  use  of  variegated  and  colored 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  these  plants  can  easily 
be  overdone  and  a  patchwork  landscape  be 
evolved  that  is  never  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  first  thing  to  remember  when  planting 


FOLEY  GREENHOUSES 


Are   leaders   in   construction    improvements.      When   you   select   a 
Foley  House,  you  are  free  from  worry  and  repair  expense. 

WHEN  READY  TO  TALK  GREENHOUSES 

let  us  show  you  why  a  "Foley  House"  is  better  built. 

THE  FOLEY  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CO. 

3200  W.  31st  STREET  CHICAGO 


SOLD  BY  SEEDMEN  IN  CANADA  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 
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HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT" 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

.-\  light,  composite,  fine  powder,  ea.silv  di^trihuted 
either  hy  duster,  bellows,  or  in  water  by  sprajing. 
Thoroughly  reliable  in  killing  Currant  Woniis,  Pot.alo 
Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  Lire.  Slugs.  Sow  liugs,  etc., 
and  it  is  also  stronglj'  impregnated  with  fvmcicides. 
3£^Put  up  in  Popul.ir  Packages  at  Pripular  Prices. 
Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants, 


HAMMONDS    PAINT    AND    SLUG    SHOT    WORKS,    BEACON.    NEW    YORK. 
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I  Pro  German  Irises  i 

I  In  the  face  of  all  the  discussion  | 

§  that   has   been   going   on    in   the  | 

=  horticultural   press    about    arop-  j 

I  ping  the  word  German  and  even  j 

i  germanica,    in    referring    to    tne  1 

[  bearded    Flag   Iris,   it   is   impru-  | 

j  dent  and   indiscreet,   to   say  the  | 

I  least,  to  flaunt  this  word  betore  | 

I  the  public,  as  some  nurserymen  | 

j  are     doing,    in    their    advertise-  | 

I  ments.     I,  for  one,  intend  to  use  j 

I  always   the    more   beautiful   and  j 

1  now  widely  accepted  name   and  | 

1  thereby  to  avoid  all  appearance  | 

r  and  all  suspicion  of  evil.  | 

I  H.  W.  GKOSCHNE^  | 

g  Napoleon.                            Ohio  | 

niiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiif^. 


ORCHIDS 

We    are    t>pi.'cia lists    in    Orchids,      We    collect, 
crow,     import,     export     and    spII     orchids    ex- 
clusively.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Orchids, 
we    solicit     your    inniiiries     and    orders.     Cata- 
logues and   special  lists  on  application. 
LAGER    &    HURRELL 
Irchid  Growers  and   Importers 
Summit.     N.    «J. 


HILL'S    EVERGREENS 

Send    for    Price-list.       Mention    this    magazine. 
D.    HILL    NURSERY    CO. 

Evergreen  Specialists. 

Largest    Growers   in    America. 

Box   306 

DUNDEE.     ILL. 


Tbe  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  and  Low  Hedft 

Ori'ihuif.irs  and  Intr   rfu.-rrj!: 
The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 
Woodniont    Nurseries 
Box   193  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Send  for   Box-B,irherry    Folder   and 
General  Nnr^iery  CataloBue 
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is  thai  Nature's  color  is  green, 
and,  in  every  class  of  plant, 
green  of  some  shade  or  other 
is  the  predominating  color. 
More  than  half  the  beauty  of 
flowers  or  colored  foliage 
would  be  lost  if  there  were  no 
green  to  act  as  a  foil  to  what 
without  it  would  be  harsh  and 
glaring.  In  looking  at  a  gar- 
den gay  with  flowers  in  the 
Summer-time,  it  is  pleasant 
after  a  while  to  rest  the  eye 
on  a  cool  stretch  of  grass  or 
the    rustling    leaves    of    trees. 

The  colors  of  the  flowers  are 
not  dimmed,  but  enhanced  by 
the  contrast.  The  eye,  how- 
ever, is  rested  by  the  change 
from  the  dazzle  of  reds,  blues, 
pinks,    etc.,   to   the   cool   green 

if  Xaturc. 
A  certain  proportion  of  col- 

■  red  foliage,  however,  is  neces- 
>ar>-  in  the  garden,  especially 
during  the  Winter  months, 
when  the  green  of  Nature  is 
practically  one  uniformly  deep 
tint,  and  a  certain  number  of 
colored  evergreens  is  necessary 
to  brighten  the  landscape. — 
R.vchangc. 


Practical     Golden     Rule 

A  few  readers — and  only  a 
lew,  we  hope — laughed  at  us 
when  we  used  the  above  head- 
ing on  this  page  recently.  It 
struck  them  as  a  joke.  The 
Golden  Rule,  they  assured  us, 
was  not  a  practical,  workable 
guide  in  the  everyday  atifairs 
of  life. 

Yet  we  find  that  more  and 
more  the  world  is  coming  to 
see  there  is  no  hope  for  man 
e.xcept  in  his  spiritual  accept- 
ance of  religion  as  a  reality. 
For  instance,  permit  us  to 
quote  the  following  from  the 
Literary  Digest: 

"  'Take  your  Troubles  to  the 
Lord — He's  your  Big  Boss,' 
was  the  counsel  recently  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon  by  a 
body  of  mill  workers  in  Wheel- 
ing, West  Virginia,  who  w^ere 
(ju  the  verge  of  going  out  on 
strike,  and  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
a  dispute  between  Swift  & 
Company  and  550  packing 
house  employees  was  settled 
after  the  strikers  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  plant  had  lis- 
tened to  a  homily  on  the  love 
of  God  and  the  necessity  of 
returning  lo  his  teachings  by 
John  J.  Walsh,  Conciliation 
Commissioner  of  the  United 
States   Department   of   Labor.'' 

That  advice,  to  "Take  your 
troubles  to  the  Lord — He's 
your  Big  Boss,"  sounds  a  little  flip- 
pant, iierhaps.  But  isn't  it  a  piece  of 
sound  advice?  It  proved  to  be  so,  to  the 
labor  assembly  of  Wheeling,  which  passed 
resolutions   to   this   effect : 

"First,  Be  it  hereby  resolved,  that  w^e. 
the  duly  elected  delegates  representing  all 
of  the  organized  crafts  of  the  Wheeling 
district,  do  hereby  unanimously  declare  it 
to  l)e  our  belief  that  the  teachings  of 
Christ  constitute  a  platform  upon  which 
all  men  can  agree. 

"Secondly.  That  we  believe  they  can  be 
applied    to    modern    industrial    problems." 

"This  is  the  first  tiinc  that  either  capital 
or  labor  has   gone  on   record   as   officially 


Two  ways  of  figuring   painting   costs 
One    wrong — the    other    right 


One  figures  how  much  a  paint  costs  a 
gallon.  The  other  figures  how  far  a 
gallon  will  go,  and  how  much  it  costs 
to  make  it  go  that  far.  One  figures  on 
the  cost  of  the  paint  alone.  The  other 
figures  on  w-hat  the  paint  itself  costs, 
plus  what  it  costs  to  do  the  painting. 

Figured  this  last  w^ay,  you  will  find 
that  Lowe  Brothers  Paint  will  go  fur- 
ther and  cost  less  to  make  it  go. 

To  convince  yourself  that  we  are  not 


making  an  advertising  claim,  rather  than 
stating  an  indisputable  fact,  send  for  cir- 
cular entitled,  "Figure  your  Painting 
Cost  with  a  Brush,  Not  a  Pencil." 

At  the  same  time,  enclose  10c.  in 
stamps  for  the  Happy  Happening  Book. 
It  will  prove  to  be  your  paint  friend, 
counselor  and  guide,  on  anything  about 
painting  and  varnishing. 

Lowe  Brothers'  Paints  and  \'arnishes 
arc  sold  by  the  best  dealer  in  each  town. 


482    EAST    THIRD    STREET,    DAYTON,    OHIO 

Boston       New   York       Jersey   City       Chicigo       .^tlanta       Kansas  City       Minneapolis 


Toronto 


indorsing  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ," 
says  the  Columbus  Labor  Nczvs.  '"On 
such  a  stand  labor  and  capital  would  have 
no  trouble  to  get   together." 

And  the  Whccling.-News  declares  that 
"the  principle  of  doing  unto  others  as  you 
would  be  done  by,  is  a  pretty  good  one  to 
follow,  and  its  observance  would  tend  to 
remove  many  difficulties,  industrial  and 
otherwise. " 

We  hope  it  will  not  seem  to  any  reader 
that  labor  unions,  corporations,  and  even 
farm    paper    editors    are    out    of    place    in 


trying  to  tear  down  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  reaction  a.gainsl 
their  frightful  materialism  the  most  modest 
layman  may  well  take  a  stand  for  his 
faith. — Farm  Life. 


.\  man  in  the  next  flat  was  pounding 
on  the  wall.  "Look  here."  he  cried,  "1 
can't  sleep  with  your  kid  yelling  like  that  I 
If  you  don't  make  him  stop,  I  will!" 


"Come  in,  sir — come  in  ! 


saiil   the  kid's 
the 


pTVachin'r the' "goVperof  the"  Golden   Rule       father.      "You'll    be    as    welcome    as 
'it  this  time  flowers   m   Spring. 

The  Bolsheviki  brethren  are  passionately  -Edinburgh    .Seotsnwn 
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The'Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  pUT^p'     is  a  concentrated  material — niixes  readily  in  water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 


reme-  »        ,.     i  i         ■  t       /  t 

,  ,,  ...  ...  — Applied    at     regular    intervals     (once    eacii 

dy    agamst    all    sap    suckmg    insects    infesting  ^^^^  ^^  ,^„  j^^^j    APHINE  will   keep  plants 

flowers,     fruits     and     vegetables     APHINE     is  in    the    greenhouse    and    conservatory    free    of 

most   effective.  insect  pests. 

r"  vJINvjlINlli For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  tilvlVlll^l^ For   worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 
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BE  SURE 
TO  ORDER 


SULCO-V.  B. 


A    Combined    Contact 
Insecticide  and  Fungicide 


THE  GARDENERS'  FRIEND— THE  MASTER  SPRAY 


/ClWRLEt  FREMD'SriDBMUm\ 

Insecticide 


To  control  SCALE  INSECTS  on  fruit  trees,  Evergreens 
and  ornamental  deciduous  stock. 

Plant  lice  (Aphis)  thrips,  psylla,  etc.,  on  fruit  and  orna- 
mental plants  and  vegetables. 

Also  very  man}'  species  of  fungus  diseases  infesting 
trees  and  plants  in  the  Orchard,  Orange  Grove,  Green- 
house and  Garden ;  and  Sulco-V.  B.  is  the  very  best 
remedy  you  ever  used  in  the  poultry  and  pet  stock 
yCoOK&SwANtoJtlc/  houses  to  rid  them  of  Vermin. 

\  NEWlfDBK.U.SA./ 

BOOKLET  FREE 
Order  Sulco-V .  B.  of  your  dealer  or  direct — go  lo  your  dealer  FIRST. 

Address  Nearest  Office 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  Inc. 

Department  V 

148  Front  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  141  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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STOP! 

AND  LOOK  AT  THIS  PICTURE 

In  our  announcement  last  month  you  were  requested  to  watch  this 
space  for  THE  machine.  , 

Here  it  is,  the  machine  w^e  told  you  that  w^ould  trim  edges  better 
and  five  times  as  fast  as  present  methods. 


The  cutters  revolve 
at  a  very  high  speed, 
they  can  never 
spread  to  allow^  grass 
to  slip  by,  they  never 
get  dull  because  of 
the  self  sharpening 
feature. 

A  coil  spring  and 
Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ing does  the  trick. 

Scrap  your  border 
shears  and  order  one 
of  Richardson's 
Boulevard  T  r  i  m  - 
mers. 


Write  for  detail  description  and  price;    we  want  to  tell  you  more  about  this 
w^onderful  labor  saver. 

1  Ke  KicKardson  Ooulevard    1  rimmer 

Manufactured  by 

THE   STANDAKD  SAND   ^  MACHINE  CO. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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[■'ii-zv  of  estate  of  Ijirs. 
Horatio  Hathazvay,  K'vzv 
Bedford,  Mass.  Thomas 
Crane.  Gardener 


This  tine  old  apple  tree  ap- 
peared to  be  past  treat- 
ment, says  Mr.  Crane.  Note 
how  Davey  e.\perts.  after 
cleaning  out  the  decay,  dis- 
infecting and  zvater proofing. 
have  braced  the  shell  and 
Med  it  with  sectional  joints 
of  concrete.  This  is  an  ex- 
clusive Davey  process  which 
allows  for  swaying  and  pre- 
vents cracking. 


The  tribute  of  Thomas  Crane 
to  Davey  Tree  Surgery 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Centlemen:  In  1918  my  employer,  Mrs.  Horatio  Hathaway,  engaged 
v<iur  e.xperts  to  treat '*;ome  trees. 

In  one  corner  of  the  grounds  stood  a  very  old  apple  tree,  much  valued. 
This  tree,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  when  opened  up  would  appear  to 
be  past  treatment.  Your  experts  cleaned  out  all  decayed  wood,  which 
left  the  fork  and  limbs  entirely  hollow.  After  disinfecting,  water- 
proofing and  bracing,  the  cavities  were  filled  carefully,  section  by 
section,  and  have  stood  during  the  past  twelve  months  some  very 
severe  wind  storms,  without  the  slightest  signs  of  cracking.  Good 
healing  has  commenced. 

No  gardener  need  b*-  afraid  to  recommend  to  his  employer  treatment 
of  any  valuable  tree  under  the  Davey  method,  but  rather  feel  that  he 
is  looking  after  his  employer's  interest  by  the  assurance  that  his  trees 
will  surely  be  preserved. 

^V>u  have  my  heartv  support  in  this  important  profession  of  preserv- 
ing our  trees. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Crane. 

The  saving  of  jiriceless  trees  is  a  matter  nf  first  importance  on  every 

estate. 

Davev  Tree  Surgery  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  ma.ximum  expectations  of 

those  who  love  and  value  trees.     A  careful  examination  of  your  trees 

will  l)e  mado  by  appointment. 

DAVEY     TREE      SURGEONS 

THE  DA\'EY  TREE  EXi'ERT  CO..  Inc..  301  Elm  .St.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices  with  telephone  connections:  New  York  City.  22,S  Fifth  .Avenue; 
Chicago.  Westminster  Building;  Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Building:  and  Boston. 
Write  nearest  office. 


Permanent  representatives 
available  in  districts  surround- 
ing Boston.  Springfield,  Lenox. 
Newport,  Hartford.  Stamford, 
.\lbany.  Poughkeepsie,  White 
Plains,  Jamaica.  MoiUdair, 
New  York.  Philadelphia.  Har- 


risburg.  Baltimore.  Washing- 
ton. Richmond.  Buffalo,  To- 
ronto, Pittsburgh.  Cleveland. 
Detroit.  Chicago.  Milwaukee. 
Canadian  address  :  252  Laugau- 
chitere  West,  Montreal. 


Futlicr   of   Tree  .Siirserv 


I-  I 
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Oldest  Rose  House  In  America  At 
The  Lyman  Estate,  Waltham,  Mass. 


It  is  at  least  \M)  year-^  <ii<i.  ^o  far  as  ihe 
Lyman  familv  know,  it  was  built  several  years 
before  a  series  of  leant^i  still  in  use.  the  first 
of  which   was  built  in   1793. 

The  wonderful  old  place,  with  its  bisti>ric 
trees,   was  surveyed   by   Ceorge   Wnsiiinj^tr.n. 

For  four  generations  the  Lyman  family  have 
lived  there,  and  still  do. 

The  old  rose  house  was  heated  by  a  wood  fire, 
with  the  flue  going  the  length  of  the  house. 
It's   still    there,   as  these   pictures   show. 

One  ihinrr  sure,  we  must  take  off  our  hats 
to  the  way  they  built  thiniis  in  those  old  Colo- 
nial dayi  of  Massachusett's  early  history.  Thev 
built   for  lastingness.   whether  it   was  their  hnme>. 


thf-ir    Iic.iutiful    mahogany     iv 
house. 


iturt,   ur   a   green- 


If  this  old  rose  house,  with  its  frequent  paint- 
ing and  good  care  has  lasted  for  130  years  and 
is  still  in  the  running,  how  long  do  you  suppose 
one  uf  our  splendidly  built  iron  framers  will 
stay    on    the    job   if    given    like    care? 

Well,  maybe  you  are  rieht;  200  years  may 
not   be   out   of   the   way. 

One  thing  sure ;  you  and  your  children,  or 
their   children,   will   still   be  using   them. 

Wonder  if  130  years  from  now,  our  present 
light,  airy  hou.ses,  will  look  as  odd  as  this  old 
pntriarch    does    to    us? 


y[ 


if 


< 


The  old  original  ^re  box.  lUnv 
'voitld  you  Hbc  to  sit  up  uights.  fir- 
ins    it    ii-ith   woodf 


I  cry  liandy  is  that  sliding  draft 
in  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  es- 
pecially   Oil    stonily    days. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


IRVINGTON 
New  York 
BOSTON 
Little  BIJb. 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  St.  bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
2063  E.  4th  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Land  Title  Bldg. 

TORONTO 

Royal  Bank  Bldg. 
Western  Factor^' 
De3  Plaines.  111. 


CHICAGO 

Continental  Bank  BIdlt. 

MONTREAL 

Transportatio»"  Bldg. 

Canadian  Factory 

St.  CatKarinea.  Ont. 


n 


h4i 


J 


gim 
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BULBS-BULBS— BULBS 


We  are  booking  orders  for  early  delivery  of  all  Bulb-Stock — 
American,  French,  Dutch  and  Japanese — and  advise  placing 
your  orders  at  once  to  avoid  disappointments. 

Send  us  your  list  and  we  will  quote  you  our  best    prices. 


Freesia    Purity 

Lilium 

Giganteum 

Dutch 

Hyacinth   in   Variety 

Colored 

•* 

Candidum 

'■ 

Narcissus  in  Variety 

Calla    Ethiopica 
"        Elliiottiana 
*'          Godfrey 

Roman  Hyacinths 

**         Speciosum    Rubrum 
Album 

Narcissus  P.  D.  Grandiflora 
Soleil    D'Or 

Tulip, 

Single    in    Variety 
Double    in    Variety 
Darwin    in    Variety 

Lilium    Harrisii 

" 

Trumpet    Major 

'* 

Breeder    in    Variety 

"         Formosum 

" 

Golden   Spur 

" 

Cottage    in    Variety 

Our  Orchid  Catalogue  is  ready,     if  interested  send  for  a  copy. 
VISITORS   ALWAYS   WELCOME 

*'Let    Us    Bid    On    Your    Wants" 

9  9^ 

ORCHID  EXPERTS 

Plant  s — B  u  1  b  s— S  u  n  d  r  i  e  s 

West  Orange      -      -      -      New  Jersey 


William  J.   Manda 
Vice-Pres. 


Joseph   Manda 
Pres.    &    Trcas. 


Edward    A.    Manda 
Secr'y. 
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I        MICHELL'S  I 

I   HAKDY  PEKENNIAL  I 

I         FLOWEK  SEEDS  I 


GaJHardia 
Add    to    the    glory   of   next   seasons    Flower  Garden   by 
sowing   seeds    of    Hardy    Perennial    Flowers,    which   are 
becoming    more    popular    each    year. 
OUR   1920  CATALOG 
contains  a  complete  list  of  llic  I>c<t  ami  most  iiopular  vaiieties. 
A    rOPV    FUEE    FOR    THE    ASKING 

MICHELL'S  SEED  HOUSE 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


I       S14  MARKl  T  ST. 

Siiiliiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii'i::' 
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I  Make    your    Garden 

I  serve  you  all  summer 

1  and    also    produce    a    sufficient    supply    for 

""  winter  use. 

I  DREER'S 

MID-SUMMER   CATALOGUE 

Ej  contains  a   complete  list  of  everything  which  may 

B  be  planted  during  the  summer  months.      \  ou  will 

S  find  listed  all  that  is  best  for  late  planting  in  Vege- 
tables,  hardy   Flower  seeds  for  next  year's  fluwer- 

y  ing  and  Winter  and  Spring  flowering  Bulbs.     Also 

m  the    dependable    strains    of    Farm    seeds    for    Fall 

I  Planting. 

M  The  best  varieties  of  Celery  Plants. 

M  Also    all    the   up-to-date   Garden   Tools.    Insecticides, 

^  Fertilizers  and   all   the   helps  that  make    gardening  a 

g  pleasure. 

M  Write  for  a  free  copy  and  kindly  mention  this  pub- 

W  lication. 

I  HENRY  A.  DREER 

I  714-716  Chestnut  Street            Peiladelphia,  Pa. 
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Clipped     Yew     Hedges 
From    "Garden    Ornament' 


Holme     Lacy,     Herefordshire, 
,     Charles    Scribner's    Sons,     Ni 


England. 
ew    York. 


Around  the  World  in  the  Garden 

Efn/!ts/i  Garden  Series  No.  I 

■yHE  seplendid  old  Yew  hedges  at  Holme  Lacy  are  full  of  de- 
*  lightful  interest  and  from  the  best  possible  background  to 
borders  of  hardy  flowers.  In  some  of  the  manor  house  gardens  of 
England  there  stand  rows  of  stately  Yews,  each  tree  at  a  certain 
height,  stretching  to  right  and  left  to  meet  its  fellow,  so  forming 
a  series  of  great  green  archways  in  order  that  each  archway  may 
give    a   different   view   of    some   garden    beauty. 

We  have  many  beautiful  evergreens  suitable  for  such  plantings. 
Yew  is  the  tree  most  generally  employed  for  topiary  work  hut  Box 
is  also  excellent— and  for  walls  and  close  liedges.  Hemlock,  Spruce, 
.\merican    Holly    and     the    favorite     Privet    are    admirably    suited. 

Send    {<'}-    our    B&A    C'ccn   List   of   timely   snggcstions. 


ms 

NUn.SE.RY  AJMD 

GROW  N  IN  AMERICA 

TEL  Rl'THBRFORDTOO 


WORLDS  CHOICEST 
CIIEENHOISE  PRODUCTS^ 
RlTHF.liFORD    fi  J 


Water  Lilies  Enjoy  Distinctive  Charm 

Notliing  you  have  ever  seen  can  compare  to  them  for  calm, 
majestic  beauty.  The  tender  sorts  have  heavy  foliage  and 
large  handsome  flowers,  worthy  to  adorn  and  improve  any 
.•^I'ot,   however  beautiful. 

Water,  sunlight  and  soil  are  their  sole  requirements;  how 
little  it  is,  when  the  advantages  of  aquatic  plants  are  con- 
sidered. There  are  many  different  varieties  from  which  to 
make  a  choice;  tliey  differ  in  color,  bloominsr  period,  shape 
and   style. 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  CATALOG 

Willi  iiiucli  v.-iluable  information  for  those  with  lily  ponds,  and 
lor  tliosc  who  admire  them.  Complete  cultural  directions  with 
many  hints  and  suggestions  make  it  a  valuable  work  for 
reference.      Write    for    it     today. 

Box  P 
Arlington,    N.  J. 


BURNETT     BROTHERS 

"MIDSUMMER  ANNOUNCEMENT" 
Our  "Strawberry  Lht"  is  Now  Readi/ 

It  contains  all    the    standard    varieties    and    new    introductijn?. 
Also  a  complete  list  of  Perennial  Flower  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  and  Greenhouse  Growing. 

Our  Bulb  List  Will  Be  Mailed  in  July 

It  will  contain  all   the  choicest  varieties  of  Darwin,  Breeder  and  other  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus, 
Freesias,  etc. 

"Customers  are  now  praising  the  high   <]uality  and   excellent   results  they  ohtained   from   the   Bulbs 
planted  last  Fall,  both  in  the  garden  and  under  glass." 

Send  for  our  Lists   before  placing  your  orders. 

Our  Lawn   Grass  Seed  Mixtures 

have    this   year  again   proved   their   superiority. 

BURNETT   BROTHERS 

''The   House   Famous   for  Laini    Grass    Seed" 
92    CHAMBERS    ST.,  NEW    YORK 


'/J  it 

comes  to 

GreenKouses 

come    to 

Hitclija^s    f-    Co 

New    York  Bo«ton 
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SUMMER  AND  FALL 
1920 

BULBS 

Forcing  Plants 

and 

Seeds  for  Late  Sowing 


Lawn  &  Pasture  Grasses 
Perennial  Flower  Seeds 


Vegetable  &  Farm  Seeds 


MULLER-SEALEY,  CO.,  Inc. 

Horlicultural  Specialists 
145  West  45th  Street.  New  York  City 

COPY  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 


W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO..  INC. 

166  West  23rd  Street.  NEW  YORK 
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FOR  RESULTS  USE 

MASTER  BRAND 


Orchids 


Concentrated   Vine   &   Plant 

Manure 
Guaranteed  Analysis 
Ammonia  Phosphoric  Acid  Potash  Ammonia  Phosphoric  Acid  Potash 

2.25%  1.50%  1.50%  S.OO^t^  2.00%  1.00% 


Sterilized    Sheep    Manure 
Guaranteed  Analysis 


^  Precipitate    Phosphatic    Manure  g 

E  Available    Phosphoric    Acid   26%  = 

i  NATURE'S  MASTER  SOIL  I 
BUILDERS 

I  Master    Brand    Manures    are    thoroughly    sterilized    in  | 

I  Rotary   Direct   Heat   Driers.     Absolutely  free   from  all  | 

j  Live  Weed  Seeds  and  Fungus  diseases.     Does  not  con-  | 

1  tain   IS  to  30%  excess  moisture  as  is  found  in  all  air-  | 

I  dried  manures.    Will  not  rot  out  the  Bags  when  placed  | 

I  in   dry   storage.     Are    adaptable   for   the    feeding   of   a  | 

I  greater  variety   of  crops   than   any   other   type   of   fer-  | 

j  tilizers.  | 

I         Full   injormation   and   prices  furnished   on   application.  | 

I     The   Proto-Feed  and  Guano  Co.  | 

I  4121  S.  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO  | 

iiiiiniiiiinuiniiiiiiniiniiiniiininiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiniiiiitiiintiiiniiniiiiiiiniiiiuniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiinnnuiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiinuiinin 


If    you    contemplate    buying    semi-established,  | 

established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first.  | 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species.  j 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt-  | 

leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other  i 

choice  hybrids.  | 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade.  | 

Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality  | 

is  second  to  none.  | 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot  | 

hangers,  always  on  hand.  | 

Send  for  our  price  list.  i 

G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY  J 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers  | 

MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK  | 
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STRAWBERRIES!  STRAWBERRIES!! 

^f^ Extra  Strong  Pot  Plants 

t  BUCK  BEE  •!  ^^^  SEASON'S  best  novelties 

R  TI  r  K  R  F  F    THE    NEW   HYBRID 

O  U  ^  IV  O  IL  r.         STRAWBERRY 

The    iiiliniiialioii    of   thirty-five   years"   successful    Hybridizing.     The    finest  evolution    in 
Strawberries.     Excels  all  others  in   size,   quality,  quantity   and    flavor. 

Prices— 100   plants,   S35,00;   50   plants,   S18.50;    25    plants,   S9.50;    12   plants,   S5.00 


TICE    C.    KEVITT.    Athenia,    New    Jersey 

tile  originator  of  Ibis   Sti'rliiig   Novelty — sulimits  the   following  description: 

"On  the  Fieiii  Day  Meeting  hflri  at  my  grounds.  Athenia.  New  Jersey,  on  June  15.  19  LO.  the  visiting 
experts  declared  aft<r  critical  examination  that  BrCKBEE  was  my  best  hybrid.  In  the  severe  drought  of  last 
season  iwhen  ail  other  varieties  were  suffering  greatly)  Bl'CKBEE  was  bearing  an  abundant  crop  of  large  and 
luscious  terries. 

"The  abundant  foliage  of  this  variety  affords  ample  protection  from  the  scorching  sun  during  intense  heat. 

"BrCKBEE  produces  enormous  bright,  glossy  red  berries,  which  are  round  in  shape,  and  similar  in  flavor  to 
Chesapeake,  from  which  it  originated  in  1912. 

"BCCKBEE  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Strawberry  for  long  distance  shipping.  Best  results  are  obtained  by 
planting  this  variety  in  July  and  August,  but  if  planted  in  the  Spring  will  give  satisfactory  results  the  same 
ye;ir  ■■      Spring  or  Summer  delivt-ry. 


KEVITT  S  JUBILEE 

The    New    Black    STRAWBERRY 

The  plants  are  extremely  vigorous  and 
healthy  and  give  an  abundance  of  very  dark 
red  luscious  fruits  of  exquisite  flavor  and 
giant  size,  well  above  the  ground.  Mid- 
season   to   late.      Perfect   flowering. 

12    plants,    82.50;      25    plants,    $4.50; 
50    plants,    $8.00;     100    plants,    815.00. 


BEAL 

This  variety  is  the  result  of  special 
liybridization  for  over  a  period  of  years  by 
Tice  C.  Kevitt,  and  under  normal  condi- 
tions plants  set  out  make  a  growth  of  14 
in.  high  \vith  berries  that  measure  3  in.  in 
a  straight  line  passing  through  the  center 
of  the  berry. 

2.5     plants.    $3.00;     .50    plants,    S5.50; 
100   plants,   $10.00. 

Sole  Distributors 


Staudard  Varieties 

Marshall,    Nick    Olimer,    Brandywine, 
Chesapeake,  Early  Jersey  Giant 

and  all   other  sorts   supplied. 

$6.00  per   100,   $50.00   per   1000 

Royal   Sovereign.   $10.00   per   100 

Spring  and  Summer  Delivery 


WILLIAM  M.  HUNT  &  COMPANY,  148  Chambers  St.,  New  York   I 
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Under 

Skinner  System  Rains 

Garden  Worries 

Melt  Away 


A  -  .t  i-ia^  lit  al  gardener,  >  uu  kiiuw  that  the 
greatest  problem  you  have  to  contend  with 
i^    dry    weather. 

Kven  insects  and  diseases,  on  crops  which 
luive  an  abundance  of  water  to  maintain  rapid 
vigorou.s  growth,  do  comparatively  little 
tlamage. 

It's  when  the  plants  are  weakened  by  dry 
weather  that  the  pests  of  the  garden  prove 
most     troublesome. 

Why  put  up  with  all  the  worries  emd  uncer- 
tainties   cf    taking    a    chance    on    the    weather. 


when     Skinner    System     Watering     will     solve 
this    problem    once    for    all  ? 


One    5h  foot    line,    like    tliat 
demonstrate      just      what 
will   do. 


shown    above,    will 
Skinner      watering 


It's  ready  for  use  by  merely  attaching-  your 
regular  ho«e.  It  will  water  J. 500  square  feet, 
and   is   easily   moved   to  another   spot. 

Send  for  our  new  book  on  Irrigation  for  the 
Home  Grounds  describing  watering  systems 
for    every    place    and    purpose. 


The  bninnc^r  Irri^aHon  Co 


229  Water  Si. 


Troy,  Ohio 
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The  Fibrous  Rooted  Anemones 

Henry  J.  Moore 

Making   Pictures   of   Landscapes 

Foothill  Flowers  in  the  Rockies.  .S.  R.  De  Boer 

Clover  Honey H.   W .  Sanders 

The  Month's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse 

Henrv  Cihson 

A  Perfect   Pergola 

Japanese  Irises   (I.   Kaempferi) 

Hardy  Ferns  for  Shady  Places 

Plant  \'our  Trees  Carefully 

Gold  Medal  to  Geoige  F.  Stewart 


Plant  for  Year-Round  Enjoyment 
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Stumpp  &  Walter   Co/s   Bulb   Catalog 

A  complete  list  of  all 

NEW  and  RARE  BULBS 

For  Fall  Planting  and  Exhibition 

Will  he  ready  July  1st 

The  Best  Novelties  in  DARWIN— BREEDER   and   COTTAGE  TULIPS— 
DAFFODILS-DUTCH  HYACINTHS. 

NEW  COLORED  FREESIAS 

NOVELTY   WINTER    FLOWERING    SPENCER    SWEET    PEAS 

Best  Californian  Varieties 

//  we  do  not  have  your  name  on  our  catalog  register,  please  write  for  one. 


Barclay  Street 
ORK    CITY 
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GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

(OF  AMERICA) 
Devoted  to  the  Science  of  Floriculture  and  Horticulture 


■    Vol.  XXiV 


JUNE.    19.^0 


No.  6 


Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 


THE  ONLOOKER 


Sl'KlNG  flowers  are  always  awaited  \\'itli  eager  in- 
terest in  this  northern  chmate  and  never 
were  they  more  warmly  welcomed  than  this 
\-ear  when  everyone  seemed  to  be  "on  edge"  be- 
canse  of  the  tardy  arrival  of  Sirring  after  an  es- 
pecially disagreeable  Winter.  In  Midwinter  we  are 
inclined  to  sigh  for  a  warmer  clime,  but  when  at  last 
Spring  really  arrives  the  tropics  no  longer  appeal.  As 
compared  with  la>t  year  the  earliest  plants  noted  were 
three  weeks  later  in  coming  into  flower,  but  there  was 
this  notable  difference,  that  whereas  last  year  the  earliest 
flowers  were  ruined  by  frosts  after  opening,  this  year 
we  enjoyed  their  beauty  to  the  full,  and  for  a  longer  time 
than  usual  owing  to  the  cool  weather  which  prevailed 
generally  through  the  first  part  of  May.  .\t  the  time  of 
writing-  though,  the  season  is  fast  catching  up  and  the 
landscape  is  most  beautiful  with  the  delicate  tints  of 
young  foliage  and  opening  A[)ple  blossoms  in  great  pro- 
fusion. In  this  locality  most  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
are  making  or  give  promise  of  a  very  good  showing, 
the  Forsythias.  Magnolias  and  the  Pyriis  faniilv  being 
especially  noteworth\-  in  this  respect. 

The  fragrant  flowers  of  the  lovely  Magnolia  stcllata 
were  of  perfect  purity  this  year,  and  although  some  years 
we  may  be  disappointed  because  its  flowers  are  discolored 
by  frosts,  it  is  well  worth  planting  in  a  favored  spot  which 
might  be  found  even  in  many  small  gardens.  lleing 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  large  shrub,  rather  than  a  tree, 
in  habit,  and  of  rather  slow  growth,  it  does  not  rcr[uire 
nearly  as  much  space  for  development  Ms  the  larger  and 
later  flowering  kinds  need. 

*  *  * 

Any  place  which  has  a  piece  of  woodland  included  in 
its  area,  or  even  a  rough  piece  of  boggy  uncullivated 
ground,  presents  an  op])ortunity  for  a  style  of  gardening 
which  many  people  would  find  very  satisfying  and  rest- 
ful. Fifty  years  ago  Wm.  Robinson,  a  noted  Fnglish 
gardener  and  author,  wrote  his  book  ''The  Wild  Garden," 
in  which  he  earnestly  set  forth  the  possibilities  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  naturalization  of  both  native  and  e.Kotic  hardy 
])lanls.  .^ince  then  the  wild  garden  has  become  ipiile 
a  familiar  feature  in  British  gardening  and  seems  to  be 
fully  as  pleasing  as  the  stereolvped  budding  system  so 
much  in  vogue  when  "The  Wild  Garden"  was  written. 
We  have  manv  estates  and  gardens  where  ideal  condi- 
tions exist  for  this  kind  of  work  and  it  is  ahvays  a  pleas- 
ure to  come  across  ])laces  where  these  conditions  have 
been  recognized  and  made  use  of  to  good  purpose.  There 
is  a  ])eculiar  beauty  and  charm  possessed  by  many  of  the 
native  plants  but  which  shows  out  to  good  advantage  only 


when  grciwn  luider  conditions  approximating  their  native 
haunts.  Treated  as  ordinary  garden  plants  most  would 
sutler  in  comi)arison  with  the  more  showy  cultivated 
kinds,  but  see  them  growing  in  masses  in  shady,  moist, 
uncultivated  places  and  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  them. 
\\  hat  is  there  more  pleasing  in  the  opening  days  of 
Spring  than  a  broad  drift  of  Bloodroot  or  the  little 
Hepatica,  or  what  more  lovely  than  a  big  colony  of  the 
giant  white  Trillium.  \'iolets  and  Wood  Anemones,  Co- 
lumbine and  Virginian  Blue  Bells,  Marsh  Marigold  and 
Forget-me-not  come  readily  to  mind  as  beautiful  features 
in  the  Spring  picture,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  flower- 
ing season  we  recall  masses  of  Asters,  Golden  Rod  and 
Joe-Pye  weed  just  as  efi^ective  and  beautiful  in  their 
natural  setting  as  the  finest  well  tended  border  plants  of 
the  garden.  Then  there  are  lovely  -Perns  .suitable  for 
almost  any  situation,  some  for  open  sunny  places,  others 
for  shade,  some  which  flourish  in  dry  ground  as  well  as 
those  which  like  much  moisture.  There  is  really  a  much 
greater  variety  amongst  the  native  Ferns  than  might  at 
first  thought  be  supposed,  some  forty  kinds  being  listed 
by  one  New  England  nurseryman.  A  strong  point  in 
favor  of  developing  this  kind  of  flower  gardening  wher- 
ever conditions  will  allow  is  that  all  the  subjects  are 
quite  hardy  and  the  labor  and  expense  involved  is  not 
great.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  we  shall 
see  increasing  interest  taken  in  this  very  satisfying  phase 
of  gardening. 


l"ew  flowers  show  to  better  advantage  when  naturalized 
ihan  lio  the  various  forms  of  Xarcissiis.  .\long  wood- 
land walks,  on  banks,  and  in  rough  grassland  the  charms 
of  these  delightful  Spring  flowers  are  dis|)layed  to  per- 
fection :  and  we  can  think  of  nothing  else  that  will  give 
greater  pleasure  for  so  little  expense  Mid  labor.  Once 
established  the\-  will  take  care  of  themselves  and  make 
a  fine  showing  for  several  years  if  the  foliage  is  allowed 
to  mature  before  any  tidying  up  takes  place.  Of  course 
all  formality  in  planting  must  be  strictly  avoided,  such  as 
straight  lines  and  even  sjiacing.  else  the  pleasing  natural 
effect  sought  for  will  be  entirely  sjjoiled.  Some  garden- 
ers make  it  a  practice  to  plant  out  Xarcissiis  after  the-'' 
have  been  forced  in  the  greenhouse  and  such  chim])S  will 
flower  splendidly  the  following  year.  It  is  really  a  pity 
that  any  should  be  thrown  away  as  long  as  there  are  any 
emptv  spaces  wdiere  they  could  be  planted,  such  as  in 
the  shrub  borders  for  instance,  where  they  would  not 
be  in  the  way  of  anything  else,  but  would  bring  added 
life  and  beaut v  before  th.e  regular  occupants  got  under 
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way.    So  far  as  varieties  are  concerned,  any  of  the  strong 
growing  kinds  seem  to  do  equally  well. 

;!;  :};  :;: 

Under  certain  conditions  the  introduction  of  rockwork 
as  an  edging  to  long  straight  fiower  borders  can  be  made 
a  feature  well  worth  while  and  .several  instances  where 
this  has  been  done  with  a  decidedly  good  eiifect  are  re- 
called. Such  an  arrangement  allows  the  free  use  of 
many  of  the  low  growing  and  spreading  perennials  to 
the  best  possible  advantage,  while  the  plants  themselves 
can  be  better  cared  for.  One  need  not  be  a  rock-garden 
expert  in  order  to  make  a  good  job  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  stones,  but  they  should  be  arranged  as  informally 
as  possible  and  not  used  too  freely.  The  nature,  of  the 
plants  themselves  and  their  proper  disposition  will  still 
further  .strengthen  the  appearance  of  irregularity  which 
it  is  most  desirable  to  obtain.  Of  the  numerous  plants 
available  the  following  are  all  good  doers  and  easily  ob- 
tainable. Alyssuni  sa.vatilc,  Arabis  albida.  Saxifraga 
crassifoUa.  Phlox  snbiilata,  P.  dk'aricata,  Ibcris  scinf'cr- 
virens,  Daphne  cneorum,  Anncria  niaritiiiia.  Liypsophila 
repens,  Cerastium  tomentosum.  Aster  alpimis.  Dianthiis 
deltoides^  Campanula  carpatiea,  Ncpcta  Mussinii.  Tunica 
saxifraga,  Saponaria  ocymoidcs,  Sedum,  several  species, 
Sempervivum  arachnoideiim,  and  Heuchcra  saiiginiuui. 
Of  several  of  the  species  mentioned  there  are  garden 
varieties  which  show  some  point  of  improvement  perhaps 
in  form  and  ctjlor.  Nearly  all  are  more  or  less  evergreen, 
so  that  they  make  a  good  appearance  even  when  not  in 
flower. 

A  :;:  * 

Anv  broad-leaved  evergreen  shrub  which  can  pass 
through  our  northern  winters  unscathed  is  worthy  nt 
frequent  mention,  and  still  more  of  wider  attention  from 
those  who  plan  and  plant  beds  and  borders  designed  to 
,give  the  best  effects  for  the  longest  time.  The  subject 
of  this  note,  Pieris  floribiiiida,  sometimes  called  An- 
dromeda, is  already  well  and  favorably  known  tn  nianw 
and  we  have  never  heard  anything  but  good  concerning 
it.  As  an  edging  for  a  bed  of  Rhododendrons  or  a  bor- 
der of  coniferous  evergreens  it  is  admirably  adapted  and 
is  also  very  well  suited  to  planting  in  the  rock  garden 
where  it  appears  to  excellent  advantage  amongst  the 
boulders.  The  small  white  flowers  abundantly  produced 
in  upright  racemes  open  early  in  the  Spring,  one  of  the 
earliest  attractions  of  the  garden.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact 
this  shrub  gives  the  impression  of  being  in  almost  con- 
tinuous bloom  by  reason  of  the  flower  buds  being  devel- 
oped some  months  before  opening.  Another  very  good 
small  evergreen  shrub,  of  first-rate  habit  of  growth,  free 
flowering  and  easy  to  establish  is  Lcucothoe  catcsbcei. 
This  plant  grows  to  perfection  in  a  moist  soil  and  shady 
situation,  but  will  Malso  stand  sunlight  and  average  soil 
conditions,  although  here  the  growth  is  not  so  lu.xuriant 
and  the  foliage  takes  on  a  deeper  bronzy  tone  in  the  win- 
ter. The  arching  sprays  of  shining  green  leaves  bearing- 
lovely  white  flowers  in  dense  racemes  are  exceedingly 
handsome.  P)Oth  these  plants  are  well  worth  growing  in 
pots  for  Winter  blooming  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Plunged 
outside  in  the  Summer  time  they  give  good  results  for 
many  years  with  the  minimum  amount  of  care. 

*  :i;  * 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  kind  of  plant 
holds  the  record  for  continuous  blooming.  As  far  as 
my  experience  goes  I  should  award  the  honor  to  two  of 
Trickers'  hybrid  Water-Lilies,  Nymphxa  Mrs.  Woodrov 
Wilson  and  Panama-PaciUc.  These  two  varieties  are 
just  conijileting  their  fourth  year  of  continuous  blooming 
and   at  the  present  time  are  going  ven,-  much   strcmger 


than  the  redoubtaljle  Jnhnny  Walker.  The  plants,  which 
of  course  are  growing  in  a  greenhouse  tank,  have  been 
kept  in  healthy  condition  by  ]iartlv  renewing  the  soil 
annually,  using  a  mixture  of  e(|ual  parts  good  turfy  loam 
and  well  decayed  cow-manure.  They  have  stood  pretty 
drastic  cutting  of  the  roots  in  this  process,  which  was 
always  done  about  Midsummer,  without  suft'ering  any 
check  in  growth,  but  a  good  many  of  the  older  leaves 
were  cut  off  at  the  time.  An  interesting  feature  in  both 
varieties  is  that  young  plants  are  produced  at  the  leaf 
base.  It  may  be  a  new  idea  to  some  to  learn  that  Water 
Lilies  may  be  grown  and  flowered  in  an  eight  inch  pot 
on  the  greenhouse  bench.  Neat  little  miniatures  can  be 
easily  produced  in  this  way  by  simply  stopping  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  with  cement,  using  rich  compost 
and  leaving  an  inch  or  so  of  space  at  the  top  to  keep 
fillc<l  with  water. 

:;:  -.;;  -Jf 

In  these  days,  when  attention  is  directed  to  the  merits 
of  many  of  the  things  of  our  grandmothers'  time,  we 
might  well  consider  the  claims  of  the  g"ood  old  fashioned 
Sweet  William  for  a  wider  use  in  our  modern  gardens. 
This  we  find  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  garden  flowers,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  into  English  gardens  from  Eastern 
Europe  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  A 
bed  of  Sweet  Williams  in  fvfll  bloom  is  one  of  the  de- 
lightful features  of  the  flower  garden  in  early  Summer, 
and  for  its  fragrance  alone  it  is  well  worth  a  place. 
Modern  strains  are  extremely  showy  with  individual 
tlowers  of  large  size  as  compared  with  the  older  varieties, 
l.ike  all  members  of  the  Diaiifhiis  family  it  prefers  a  well 
drained  soil  and  best  results  are  likely  as  a  rule  if  the 
plants  are  treated  strictly  as  biennials.  Right  now  is  a 
;.^ood  time  to  sow  seeds  to  give  strong  flowering  plants 

next  vear. 

*         *         * 

-Steep  banks  in  the  garden  are  more  or  less  of  a 
nuisance  to  keep  looking  in  good  condition  when  covered 
w  itli  grass  and  oftentimes  a  more  pleasing  appearance 
would  result  from  the  use  of  suitable  vines  planted  thickly 
enough  to  entirely  cover  the  surface.  For  a  sunny  slope 
the  Memorial  Rose  Rosa  IVicIinraiania,  or  some  of  its 
hybrids  are  very  well  adapted,  but  before  planting  these 
be  sure  the  soil  is  free  from  witch-grass  or  it  will  be  sure 
to  dominate,  and  while  excellent  in  itself  as  a  soil-binder 
is  a  good  deal  of  a  pest  when  mi.xing  with  garden  plants, 
Roses  especially.  Clematis  panieiilata  makes  a  good 
showing  in  such  a  position  as  also  does  Hall's  Japanese 
Honeysuckle.  The  Virginian  Creeper,  Ampelopsis  quin- 
ijiicfolia  will  grow  anywhere,  even  on  an  ash  heap.  Some 
people  confuse  this  most  useful  plant  with  poison  ivy 
but  the  number  of  leaflets  afford  a  simple  distinction,  in 
the  latter  there  are  three  only  while  the  Virginian 
Creeper  has  five.  Where  an  evergreen  ground  cover 
would  be  more  desirable  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Pachysandra  teriui)ialis,  which  forms  a  dense  carpet  and 
is  absolutely  hardy,  never  showing  the  least  trace  of 
Winter  injurv  as  far  as  1  have  observed. 


We  regret  to  have  to  announce  that  with  this  month's 
issue  we  lose  one  of  our  interesting  contributors.  "The 
Onlooker,"  wdiosc  identity  has  arouserl  much  curiosity 
and  speculation.  As  he  now  retires  from  this  depart- 
ment to  take  up  added  duties  which  have  come  to  him 
as  gardener  and  instructor  at  Smith  College  Botanic 
Gardens,  we  want  to  assure  our  readers  that  "The  On- 
loiiker,"  H.  Ernest  Downer,  w-ill  from  time  to  time  con- 
trilnite  special  articles  to  our  columns.  Things  and 
Thimghts  of  the  Garden  will  be  c<intinued  by  "The  Ob- 
server." 
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The  Fibrous  Rooted  Anemones 


HENRY  J.  MOORE 


Oh!  the  joy  of  a  springtime  morn 

When  the  sun  smiles  from  the  skies, 

And  the  zvild  birds  sing,  and  the  flou'ers  spring 

Before  my  wondering  eyes. 

As  I  walk  along  to  a  happy  song. 

My  troubles  to  beguile 

On  that  vernal  ivay  all  tlirough  the  day 

In  the  sunlit  greemi'ood  aisle. 

WHAT  child  in  the  Spring  months  of  the  year  has 
wandered  through  our  beautiful  woodland,  glades 
and  has  not  been  thrilled  with  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers.  Who  old  in  years  drinking  again  at  the  foun- 
tain in  the  glade  of  youth  has  not  felt  the  hot  tears  of 
joy  spring  to  his  eyes? 

There  is  nothing  on  God's  fair  earth  harder  to  forget 
than  flowers,  except  kind  hearted  human  beings,  and 
nothing  which  will  more  quickly  bring  a  smile  to  the 
wrinkled  old  face  or  a  tear  of  joy  to  the  eye  than  the 
flowers,  for  they  are  an  inheritance  undefiled,  and  which 
cannot  pass  away,  so  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  youth  and 
of  age  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart  are  much  alike  in 
the  flower  clad  glade  where  no  heart  is  ever  old. 

^\'hen  in  the  final  analysis  of  things  the  life  secrets  are 
laid  bare,  better  to  have  the  imprint  of  a  flower  on  the 
heart  than  all  the  dollars  of  Cliristendom,  for  therein 
the  Great  Analyst  may  see  the  reflection  of  his  own  wis- 
dom, so  from  the  Anemone  (hepatica)  the  Common 
W'indflower  of  our  glens,  the  writer  got  his  inspiration 
to  write  this  article. 

There  are  no  worthier  subjects  of  the  garden  than  the 
fibrous  rooted  Anemones,  their  uses  are  so  varied.  Many 
are  suited  for  woodland  planting,  for  the  herbaceous  bor- 
der, and  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  are  well  adapted  to 
the  rockery.  Some  of  the  Windflowers  are  not  hardy 
without  protection,  although  generally  they  will  with- 
stand a  very  low  temperature.  In  conjunction  with  the 
tuberous  forms,  which  will  not  he  mentioned,  herein,  a 
display  of  flowers  is  possible  from  opening  Spring  until 
frost  injures  vegetation.  The  various  species  or  varie- 
ties differ  greatly  in  foliage,  flowers,  and  in  height.  In 
the  latter  respect  they  vary  from  three  inches  to  three 
feet  or  more. 

.Inemone  alba,  which  flowers  in  June,  is  suited  to  tlie 
rockery,  it  is  si.x  inches  high.  A.  alperia  flowers  in  May, 
the  flowers  being  variously  colored,  si.K  inches  high,  and 
adapted  to  the  rock  garden.  A.  angulosa  has  flowers 
of  sky  blue,  which  are  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  grows 
about  twelve  inches  high  and  flowers  as  soon  as  the  snow 
leaves  the  ground.  It  is  good  for  cither  the  rock  garden 
or  the  herbaceous  border.  A.  ccrnua  has  flowers  which 
are  drooping  and  of  a  [)urple  color.  Its  height  is  about 
six  inches.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  rock  garden,  and 
flowers  in  May.  A.  decapetala,  the  ten-pelaled  .\nem- 
one,  has  creamy,  white  flowers,  which  are  quite  erect 
and  nearly  two  inches  across.  It  usually  flowers  in  June 
and  is  splendid  for  woodland  planting.  It  is  about  twelve 
inches  in  height.  .1.  dichotoma,  which  is  sometimes 
known  as  A.  pennsyk-anica.  is  a  native  of  Xorth  Amer- 
ica and  Siberia,  hardy,  and  splendid  for  naturalizing  in 
the  wild  garden  or  woodland  or  for  rock  garden  plant- 
ing. The  flowers  are  white,  slightly  shafled,  witli  red 
on  the  under  side,  height  about  eighteen  inclu-s.  ./.  ful- 
gens,  the  flowers  are  vermilion  with  black  stamens.     A 


very  sliowy  ijlant.  splendid  for  the  herbaceous  border, 
rock  garden  or  among  shrubbery.  It  requires  a  some- 
what moist  position.  It  is  a  good  plant  for  growing  in 
tlie  greenhouse,  or  in  the  cold  frame,  as  a  pot  plant,  and 
may  later  be  flowered  in  the  living  room  window.  It 
does  not  require  much  heat.  The  plant  which  is  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  A.  hortensis,  flowers  in  May  or  early 
June.  A.  Halleri,  with  purple  flowers,  which  open  in 
April,  growing  usually  to  a  height  of  about  six  inches, 
for  the  rock  garden  or  front  of  the  herbaceous 
border. 

Perhajxs  to  inhabitants  of  Xorth  America  no  Anemone 
is  better  known  than  .A.  hepatiea,  the  common  Hepatica, 
with  its  blue  flowers.  It  has  many  varieties  with  white, 
reddish,  sky  blue  and  other  colored  flowers;  They  flower 
in  shady  glens  and  woodlands,  and  prefer  a  light,  humic 
soil,  preferably  one  in  which  leaf  soil  .predominates.  Be- 
ing quite  hardy,  the  plants  require  no  protection  after 
the  first  year.  They  are  good  for  naturalizing  in  the 
wild  garden,  woodland,  or  to  plant  in  the  rock  garden, 
or  in  shady  parts  of  the  herbaceous  border,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  spread  naturally  and  remain  undisturbed. 
The  best  time  to  plant  the  Anemone  hepatica  and  its 
varieties  is  just  after  they  flower  in  Spring,  or  in  early 
Fall.  If  potted  and  brought  slowly  into  flower,  the  A. 
hepatica  varieties  make  excellent  pot  plants  for  Winter 
flowering  in  the  window. 

The  Japanese  Fall  blooming  Anemones,  A.  Japonica 
and  its  varieties,  are  among  the  best  known  garden 
forms.  They  are  quite  hardy  and  grow  at  least  two  and 
a  half  feet  high.  Under  good  cultivation,  plants  have 
been  known  more  than  three  and  a  half  feet.  The  flow- 
ers are  at  least  two  and  a  half  inches  across.  The  species 
has  flowers  of  rosy  carmine.  A.  J.  alba  is  a  beautiful, 
white  flowered  variety,  which  flowers  from  early  Sep- 
tember until  mid-November,  and  apart  from  being  a 
valuable  Ijorder  subject,  its  flowers  are  of  greater  value 
when  cut.  as  they  possess  long  stems  and  last  long  in 
water.  There  are  other  varieties  with  rose  colored  and 
other  flowers,  notably  A.  J.  elegans,  which  has  several 
synonyms.  All  the  varieties  of  Anemone  Japonica  should 
be  grown.  They  require  a  well  worked,  light  and  deep 
soil,  full  of  organic  matter,  and  do  best  when  planted 
during  Spring.  In  the  very  cold  localities  some  protec- 
tion  must  be   yiven. 


HACKING  AT  THE  ROOTS 

^1\  ll.l/A  ri(  )\.  a^  we  have  thus  far  konwn  it,  rests 
upon  certain  fundamental  institutions  and  ideas.  The 
family,  the  nation,  the  institution  of  property,  the  idea  of 
individual  lilierty  and  individual  responsibility,  the  idea 
of  liberal  culture — these  are  some  of  the  bases  upon 
which  everything  that  we  regard  as  worthy  and  precious 
has  been  built  up.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  with- 
out grave  shortcomings ;  not  one  in  which  there  is  not 
room  for  improvement ;  not  one  upon  which  our  views 
have  not  undergone  notable  change  in  generation  after 
generation,  lint  in  their  essentials,  and  in  the  pl-ace  they 
hold  in  the  life  of  the  world,  they  have  thus  far  remained 
unshaken.  They  are  exposed  today  to  more  formidable 
and  more  many-sided  attack  than  at  any  previous  time  in 
modern  historv. — The  Review. 
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Making  Pictures  of  Landscapes 


THE  troiiljle  with  the  appearance  of  many  home 
grounds  is  not  so  much  that  there  is  too  little  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  that  this  planting  is 
meaningless.  Every  yard  should  be  a  picture.  That  is. 
the  area  should  be  set  off  from  every  other  area  andjt 
should  have  such  a  character  that  the  observer  catches  its 
entire  eiifect  and  purpose  without  stopping  to  analyze 
its  parts. 

Bushes  and  trees  scattered  promiscuously  n\er  the 
area,  has  no  purpose,  no  central  idea.  Its  only  merit 
is  in  the  fact  that  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted, 
and  this,  to  most  minds,  comprises  the  essence  and 
sum  of  the  ornamentation  of  grounds.  Every  tree 
and  bush  is  an  individual,  alone,  unattended.  Such  a 
yard  is  only  a  nursery. 

Tlie  better  plan  is  a  picture.  The  central  idea  is 
the  residence  with  a  warm  and  open  greensward  in 
front  of  it.  The  trees  and  bushes  are  massed  into  a 
framework  to  give  effectiveness  to  the  picture  of  home 
and  comfort.  This  style  of  planting  makes  a  land- 
scape, even  though  the  area  be  no  larger  than  a  parlor. 
The  other  style  is  simply  a  collection  of  curious  plants. 
The  one  has  an  instant  and  abiding  pictorial  effect 
which  is  restful  and  satisfying,  the  other  simply 
arouses  the  curiosity,  obscures  the  residence  and 
divides  and  distracts  the  attention. 

If  one  catches  the  full  meaning  of  these  contrasts. 
he  has  acquired  the  first  and  most  important  conce])- 
tion  in  landscape  gardening.  The  conception  will 
grow  upon  him  day  by  day,  and  if  he  is  of  an  observing 
turn  of  mind'  he  will  find  that  this  simple  lesson  will 
revolutionize  his  habit  of  thought  respecting  the  plant- 
ing of  grounds  and  the  beauty  of  landscapes.  He  will 
see  that  a  bush  or  flower  bed  which  is  no  part  of  any 
general  purpose  or  design — that  is,  which  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  making  of  a  picture — might  lietter  ne\er 
have  been  planted.  A  liare  and  open  pasture  were 
better  even  though  it  contained  the  choicest  plants  of 
every  land. 

Reduced  to  a  single  ex|)ression,  all  this  means  that 
the  greatest  artistic  value  in  shrubljery  lies  in  the 
efifect  of  the  masses,  and  not  in  the  individual  shrub. 
A  mass  has  the  greater  value  because  it  presents  a 
much  greater  range  and  variety  of  forms,  colors,  shades 
and  textures,  because  it  has  sufficient  extent  or  dimen- 
sions to  add  structural  character  to  a  place  and  because 
its  features  are  so  continuous  and  so  well  Ijlended  that 
the  mind  is  not  distracted  by  incidental  and  irrelevant 
ideas. 

If  a  landscape  is  a  picture  it  must  ha\e  a  canvas. 
This  canvas  is  the  greensward.  Upon  this  the  artist 
paints  with  tree  and  bush  and  flower  the  same  as  the 
painter  does  upon  his  canvas  with  brush  and  pigments. 
The  opportunity  for  artistic  composition  and  structure 
is  nowhere  so  great  as  in  the  landscape  garden,  be- 
cause no  other  art  has  such  a  limitless  field  for  the  ex- 
pression of  its  emotions.  There  can  be  no  rules  for 
landscape  gardening  an}-  more  than  there  can  be  for 
painting  or  sculpture.'  The  operator  may  be  taught 
how  to  hold  the  brush  or  strike  the  chisel  or  plant  the 
tree,  but  he  remains  an  operator:  the  art  is  intellectual 
and  emotional  and  will  not  confine  itself  in  ]irecepts. 

The  making  of  a  good  and  capacious  lawn,  then,  is 
the  very  first  practical  consideration  in  a  landscape 
garden  for  a  country  home.  This,  provided,  one  con- 
ceives what  is  the  dominant  and  central  feature  in  the 
place,  and  then  throws  the  entire  premises  into  sub- 
ordination   with   this   feature.      In   home   grounds   this 


central  feattn-e  is  the  house.  To  scatter  trees  and 
bushes  over  the  area  defeats  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  place — the  purpose  to  make  every  part  of  the 
grounds  lead  up  to  the  home  and  to  accentuate  its 
homelikeness.  Keep  the  center  of  the  place  open.  Plant 
the  borders.  Avoid  all  disconnected,  cheap,  patchy 
and  curious  effects.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  bushes 
be  planted  in  masses.  They  should  be  kept  in  masses 
li}-  letting  them  grow  freely  in  a  natural  manner.  The 
pruning-knife  is  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  shrub- 
bery. 

The  use  of  flowers  and  bright  foliage  and  striking 
forms  of  vegetation  is  not  discouraged,  but  these  things 
are  never  primary  considerations  in  a  good  place.  The 
structural  elements  of  the  place  are  designed  first. 
The  flanking  and  bordering  masses  are  made  the  same 
way  that  a  house  is  painted  after  it  is  built.  Flowers 
api^ear  to  best  advantage  when  seen  against  a  back- 
ground of  foliage,  and  they  are  then  also  an  integral 
I)art  of  the  pictin-e.  The  flow^er  garden,  as  such, 
should  be  at  the  rear  or  side  cif  a  place,  the  same  as  all 
other  strictly  jiersonal  appurtenances  are;  but  flowers 
and  bright  leaves  may  be  freely  scattered  along  the 
borders  and  near  the  foliage  masses. 

What  kind  of  shrubs  and  flowers  shall  be  planted 
is  a  wholly  secondary  and  largely  personal  considera- 
tion. Be  sure  that  the  main  plantings  are  made  up  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  species  and  have  lots  of  them. 
Then  get  the  things  liked  best.  There  is  endless  merit 
in  the  choice  of  species,  but  the  point  to  emphasize  is 
that  the  arrangement  or  disposition  of  the  plants  is  far 
more  important  than  the  kinds. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  appreciation  of  foliage 
effects  in  the  landscape  is  a  higher  type  of  feeling  than 
the  desire  for  mere  color.  Flowers  are  transitorv,  but 
foliage  and  plant  forms  are  abiding.  The  common 
roses  have  very  little  value  for  landscape  planting,  be- 
cause the  foliage  and  habit  of  the  rose  bush  are  not 
attractive,  and  the  blossoms  are  fleeting.  Some  of  the 
wild  roses  and  the  Japanese  Rosa  nigosa.  however, 
have  distinct  merit  for  mass  effects. 

\'ery  soon  one  finds  himself  deeply  interested  in 
these  random  and  detached  pictures.  He  soon  comes 
to  feel  that  flowers  are  most  expressive  of  the  best 
emotions  when  they  are  daintily  dropped  in  here  and 
there  against  a  background  of  foliage.  Presentlv  he 
rebels  at  the  bold,  harsh  and  impudent  designs  of 
some  gardeners,  and  grows  into  pure  and  subdued  love 
of  [jlant  forms  and  verdure.  He  may  still  like  the 
weeping  and  cut-leaved  and  parti-colored  trees  of  the 
horticulturist,  but  he  sees  that  their  best  effects  are  to 
Ix"  liad  when  they  are  planted  sparingly,  as  flowers 
are,  as  borders  or  ])romontories  of  the  structural 
masses. 

It  all  amounts  to  this,  that  the  best  planting,  like 
the  best  painting  and  the  best  music,  is  possible  only 
with  the  best  and  tenderest  feeling  and  the  closest 
living  with  Xatuie.  C  ine's  place  grows  to  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  himself,  changing  as  he  changes,  and  express- 
ing his  life  and  sympathies  to  the  last. — The  Coiintr\iuan. 


Give  a  man  the  necessities  of  life,  and  he  wants  the 
conveniences  :  and  he  craves  for  the  luxuries,  and  sighs 
for  the  elegances.  Let  him  have  the  elegances,  and  he 
yearns  for  the  follies.  Give  him  all,  and  he  complains 
that  he  has  been  cheated  both  in  price  and  qualily  of  the 
articles. 
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Foothill  Flowers  in  the  Rockies 

S.  R.  De  BOER 


THE  foothill  slope  of  the  Rockies,  the  mesa  meadow 
where  colors  run  riot,  is  it  too  gross  an  injustice 
ro  her  to  select  a  half  dozen  of  her  children  and 
not   mention  the   dozens,   nay   hundreds   of   the   others? 
W  here    the    rattler   hisses,    where    Peter    Rabbit    houses 
under  a  rock  instead  of  under  a  time  honored  liriar  bush. 

there  is  the  gay  colored 
piirtal  to  the  white  and  lofty 
|)eak>. 

The  Ijright  biu'ning  scarlet 
of  the  Gilia.  Mas  it  any  other 
name  but  GHia  cv^nii^ataf  A 
long  tubed  corolla,  sometimes 
the  purest  white,  or  the  most 
delicate  pink,  the  brightest 
scarlet.  Biennial  is  the  root 
of  this  plant,  which  is  easily 
grown,  multiplies  itself  by 
seed  into  patches  of  gorgeous 
colors.  The  tops  grow  as 
high  as  three  feet  under  culti- 
vation, but  the  dry  locations 
where  growth  is  less  luxuri- 
ant and  colors  more  intense 
are  preferred  by  it. 

•  V  statel}"  little  queen  in 
the  grasses  of  the  July 
meadow,  a  cjueen  among  the 
thousands  of  other  little 
beauties,  is  the  Mariposa 
Lily.  With  its  three  petals 
of  white,  shaded  into  a 
Nclliiw  green  at  their  base,  it 
barely  looks  uut  over  the 
heads  of  the  other  meadow 
plants.  But  not  a  wet  ajid 
liiw  'ground  meadow  this; 
can  we  call  it  a  mesa 
meadnw  ? 


Cilia    (C:tiii    iii;ra;^atn ) 


Mariposa  Lily 
{Calochortus   Xutlallii) 


But  it  is  not  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  bright  yellow, 
crimson  eyed,  blanket  tlower,  Gaillardia,  that  the  hill 
is  armed.  Everybody  for  himself,  God  for  all  of  us, 
is  the  slogan  in  the  flower  world.     How  bright  she  is, 

with  smiling 
m  o  o  n  face, 
this  Blanket 
tlfiwer.  Why 
lilanket  ?  Ves. 
g  r  o  w  e  r  of 
things,  lover 
1  if  the  tamed 
1)  e  a  u  t  y  ,  it 
will  groAV  in 
your  garden. 
It  will  <m\\v 
at  you.  thn' 
its  Color  mav 
ncii  be  bright, 
its  smile  not 
as  broad  as 
out  there  on 
the  dry  hill 
slope. 


I'aSiinctluiK'rr  {I'lilsatiUa  hirsulissi>na) 


tower 


The  mountain  side  is  still  snow  patched  as  the 
I'asqueflower  pushes  its  hairy  bud  through  the  bed  of 
pine  needles. 
The  Pasque- 
flower used 
to  be  an  Ane- 
mone but  of 
late  has 
take  n  o  u  t 
citizen 
])  a  p  e  r  s  as 
Pulsatil- 
la. Planted 
in  the  garden 
on  rather  dry 
locations  in 
well  drained 
soil  it  is  a 
grateful, 
smiling  little 
flower. 

As  the  l)ell 
on  a  fortified  castle, 
stands  the  flower 
spike  of  the  Yucca. 
Shall  we  call  it  soap- 
weed  ?  Good,  soap- 
weed  then.  Did  you 
ever  see  the  root  of 
this  bayonet-like 

plant  ?  That  is  right, 
we  can  call  it  Spanish 
l)ayonet,  but  soap- 
weed  is  our  home 
name,  whv  not?  Btit 
the  root ;  a  great  big 
tuber,  in  which  mois- 
ture and  plant  food 
is  stored  for  severe 
times.  .V  Yucca 
covered  hill  w  i  t  h 
their  green  colored 
leaves  in  Winter, 
looks  like  a  well  de- 
fended c  a  ni  \)  i  n  g 
ground,  w  i  t  h  the 
rifles      stacked,      but 

loaded,  the  bayonets  .v/,,,,,,;,/,   Bavowt  or  Soaftcccd 

ready  for  action.  {Yucca) 


Blanket  Flower   (Gaillardia) 


Do  not  look  on  your  work  as  a  dull  duly.  If  you 
choose  you  can  make  it  interesting.  Throw  vour  heart 
into  it.  master  its  meaning,  trace  nut  the  causes  and 
])revioiis  history,  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings,  tliink 
how  many  even  the  humblest  labor  may  benefit,  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  our  diUies  which  we  m.'iy  not 
look  to  with  enthusiasm.  \'ou  will  get  to  love  your 
work,  and  if  you  do  it  with  delight  you  will  do  it  with 
ease.  Even  if  at  fir>t  yon  find  this  imjiossible.  if  for  a 
time  it  seems  mere  drudgery,  tliis  may  be  just  what  you 
re(|uire:  it  may  be  good  like  moiuitain  air  to  brace  up 
\-onr  character. — Lard  Aichurx. 
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Clover  Honey 

H.  W.  SANDERS 


THERE  is  no  flower  that  gives  a  better  honey  than 
white  or  alsike  clover,  and  the  growth  of  the  clover 
plants  by  the  roadside  in  the  Spring  and  early  Sum- 
mer watched  anxiously  by  the  beekeeper  in  the  Northern 
States,  for  the  yield  from  this  plant  is  generally  the  larger 
part  of  his  income.  The  honey  is  nearly  white,  of  good 
body,  and  a  delicious  aroma,  which  always  makes  a  keeii 
demand  and  a  good  sale  for  it.  Eor  comb-honey  it  is  the 
whitest  and  always  commands  the  highest  price. 

June  is  the  month  that  sees  the  clover  coming  into 
bloom.  The  bees  that  have  wintered  well,  and  that  have 
been  prospered  by  favorable  weather  since  they  were  taken 
from  their  Winter  quarters,  will  now  be  crowding  the 
hives  with  colonies  that  number  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  and  the  beekeeper  will  have  to  be  very  careful 
in  his  management  to  prevent  premature  swarming.  A 
swarm  iust  as  the  honey  from  clover  is  being  gathered 
will  be  liable  to  cut  the  harvest  in  two,  for  40,0C0  bees 
in  two  hives  will  not  store  one  quarter  of  the  honey  that 
they  would  if  kept  in  the  one  colony.  Some  increase  will 
of  course  be  required,  either  to  recover  Winter  losses, 
or  else  for  expanding  one's  stock  of  bees,  but  it  is  far 
better  to  make  this  artificially,  than  to  permit  the  bees  to 
swarm  and  spoil  the  clover  crop.  Should  a  swann 
emerge,  despite  the  care  taken  to  avoid  it,  it  should  be 
hived  and  the  hive  placed  on  the  stand  occupied  by  the 
colonv  from  which  it  emerged,  the  latter  colony  being 
moved  to  a  new  place.  The  efifect  of  this  operation  is  to 
cause  all  the  older  bees  of  the  original  colony  to  join  the 
swarm,  for  the\'  will  have  marked  the  spot  where  theii 
home  stood  and  will  return  there  the  first  time  they  fly 
to  the  field.  The  colony  will  be  so  strongly  re-inforced 
bv  these  field  bees  that  it  will  produce  a  larger  crop  than 
the  "pareiu  colony"  would  have  done.  The  parent  col- 
ony, being  thus  removed,  will  in  due  time  hatch  out  a 
young  queen,  and  will  be  in  excellent  condition  *or 
wintering. 

How  to  prevent  swarming?  That  is  a  question  that 
has  given  rise  to  more  debate  than  anything  else  in  all 
the  art  and  science  of  bee-culture.  Of  course,  the  mere 
prevention  of  swarming  is  easy  enough :  the  caging^  or 
removal  of  the  queen,  will  effectually  prevent  swarming 
for  the  swarm  will  never  emerge  without  her.  but  how 
to  prevent  swarming  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a 
good  crop  of  honey,  and  have  a  good  bee-yard  for  Winter, 
is  by  no  means  so  simple  a  business.  Where  verv-  large 
hives  are  used  and  extracted  honey  is  produced,  swarm- 
ing is  much  less  of  a  problem,  but  with  the  standard  hives, 
and  particularly  with  the  production  of  comb-honey,  a 
good  deal  of  care  and  attention  is  needed. 

It  is  essential  to  open  the  hives  once  a  week,  or  at  least 
once  in  nine  days,  and  to  examine  the  combs  for  the 
queen-cells  that  are  alwavs  the  signs  that  a  colony  is 
getting  readv  to  swarm.  For  the  busy  man  who  keeps 
a  few  hives  as  a  side-line,  it  is  better  to  have  a  certain 
day  of  the  week  set  apart  for  this  duty,  for  then  it  will 
not  be  forgotten.  If  the  weather  should  be  unfavorable 
on  that  day  however,  the  first  opportunity  thereafter 
should  be  taken.  A  queen  cell  is  .sealed  over  when  the 
embrvo  queen  is  nine  days  old.  from  the  time  the  egg 
was  laid,  and  usually  a  hive  that  is  going  to  swarm  may 
be  depended  upon  to  do  so  on  the  first  fine  day  after 
the  first  queen  cell  is  sealed  over.  So  that  if  it  is  visited 
at  intervals  of  a  week  there  should  be  no  possibility  of 
a  swarm  coming  out  accidentally. 

Out-   of   the  ifirst   things   a   beginner   witli   bees   think-^ 


he  has  found  out  for  certain  is  that  by  cutting  out  queen- 
cells  he  will  prevent  swarming.  Occasionally  it  will, 
and  after  the  first  lot  of  cells  have  been  removed,  or 
squashed  on  the  comb,  there  will  be  no  more  built,  but 
more  often  it  will  be  found  that  the  bees  will  imme- 
diately start  new  ones,  and  will  go  ahead  and  swarm 
on  one  fine  day  without  waiting  for  these  to  be  com- 
pleted. So  that  it  is  not  wise  to  try  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing by  this  means  alone.  Our  own  practice  is  to  exam- 
ine all  colonies  once  a  week,  to  cut  out  the  first  cells  that 
are  constructed  and  to  mark  such  hives  and  visit  them 
again  in  three  days.  If  they  have  resumed  the  business, 
then  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  b'reak  up  the  colony 
to  some  extent. 

The  usual  method  is  to  take  the  combs  out  of  the  hive 
one  by  one.  and  shake  all  the  bees  off  in  front  of  the  hive 
and  then  to  place  empty  combs  within  it.  Thus  the 
brood  is  all  taken  away — sometimes  one  comb  of  brood 
is  left  so  as  to  prevent  the  bees  deserting  the  hive,  but 
often  the  entire  brood  is  removed  and  the  bees  have  to 
start  just  as  if  they  were  a  swarm  newly  hived.  The 
brood  is  taken  and  placed  in  a  second  hive-body  above 
a  weak  colony..  The  bees  that  emerge  will  then  bring 
this  weak  one  up  to  full  strength  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
temperature  at  night  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  this  operation.  If  it  is  cold  and  the  brood  is  all 
given  to  a  weak  colony,  some  of  it  will  perish  by  cold, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  distributed  between  several  of  the 
weaker  colonies.  If  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  season 
prosperous,  the  brood  may  all  be  given  to  one  colony. 

If  there  are  no  weak  colonies  to  be  strengthened,  the 
"Alexander  plan"  is  the  best.  A  queen  excluder  is  placed 
over  the  colony,  and  the  brood  is  placed  in  a  hive  body 
above  it.  one  or  two  combs  and  the  queen  being  placed 
below,  with  empties,  or  foundation  filling  up  the  rest 
of  the  hive.  By  this  means  all  the  bees  will  emerge  in 
this  colony  and  strengthen  it,  and  the  maximum  of  honey 
will  be  secured,  but  the  plan  is  not  suitable  for  comb 
honey,  for  the  honey  gathered  is  largely  placed  in  brood 
combs  and  nuist  be  extracted. 

Of  course,  with  either  of  the  above  plans,  the  incipient 
queen-cells  must  be  destroyed  at  the  time  the  brood  is 
transferred,  and  with  the  Alexander  plan,  they  must  be 
destroved    aLjain   a   week   later. 


IN  PRUNING  SHRUBBERY 

/.  Study  the  habits  of  each  sl'ccics  and  act 
accordingly. 

2.  Shearing  shrubbery  is  poor  practice  ahvays, 
except  in  hedges,  and  is  likely  to  lose  the  blos- 
soms. 

5.  A  light  cleaning  'with  a  pair  of  hand  shears 
iinincdiately  after  the  floicering  season  will 
usually  serve  a  good  turn. 

j.  Instead  of  being  headed  back  at  the  top, 
most  shrubs  should  be  thinned  out  at  the  bottom. 

5.  Instead  of  cutting  out  the  suckers  at  the 
base,  the  old  wood  should  be  removed  and  young 
wood  left. 

6.  This  Iieacy  pruning  is  usually  giz'cn  in 
March,  but  if  zvell  done  every  year  can  just  as 
well  he   "■''■<'"  '""  Midsujumer. — F.  .1.  JJ\ 
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The  Month's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse    I 


I  HENRY  GIBSON 
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DURING  this  month  the  big  item  is  to  maintain  the 
pace  already  set,  and  make  the  most  of  the  grow- 
ing crops,  by  frequent  and  persistant  cultivation. 

Xo  matter  how  good  the  soil  it  will  not  produce  good 
crops,  without  proper  cultivation.  It  not  only  helps 
the  crops  along  by  keeping  down  the  weeds,  but  actual- 
ly saves  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  watering,  by  con- 
serving the  moisture  in  the  ground.  Of  all  gardening 
operations  cultivation  is  one. that  cannot  well  be  over- 
done. Do  it  during  wet  weather  as  well  as  during 
fine,  as  by  doing  so  any  signs  of  trouble  from  too  much 
water  will  l)e  materially  relieved.  The  loose  surface 
soil  becomes  aerated  and  dries  out  more  readily, 
there! .}•  checking  any  tendency  to  stem  rot,  which 
oftentimes  proves  such  a  menace  during  extended  wet 
periods. 

Certam  of  our  garden  crops  grow  rapidly  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  soon  deplete  the  surrounding  soil  of 
all  available  plant  food,  which  if  not  furnished  results 
in  stunted  growth.  Here  liquid  plant  food  is  valuable. 
insomuch  as  it  is  already  in  a  form  quickly  available 
to  the  plants,  is  easy  to  apply,  quick  in  showing  re- 
sults, and  allows  more  latitude  to  the  user  than  any 
other  form  of  fertilizing.  There  are  several  forms  of 
concentrated  plant  food  on  the  market,  accompanied  by 
explicit  direction  how  to  apply,  that  are  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  those  whose  crops  show  signs  of  soil 
exhaustion.  Onions,  parsnips,  salsify  and  similar 
crops  may  be  fed  lightly  during  the  month,  and  more 
abundantly  later  in  the  season. 

l^eas  will  be  plentiful  this  month  though  coming  in 
somewhat  later  than  usual.  Pick  the  pods  every  day 
when  the  vines  are  bearing,  and  don't  let  them  get 
hard  and  yellow  before  using  them  up.  If  certain  of 
the  varieties  you  have  selected  seem  hard  and  dry  it 
is  because  they  have  been  left  on  the  vine  too  long. 
Keep  the  pole  beans  tied  up  as  they  begin  to  run  and 
save  yourself  considerable  trouble  later  on.  Use  the 
spinach  when  it  is  young,  and  should  drouth  overtake 
it  turn  on  the  hose  freely.  The  potatoes  should  be  well 
cultivated,  and  sprayed,  in  fact  more  so  than  ever  be- 
fore, since  from  present  indications  they  are  likely  to 
lie  scarcer,  and  more  costly  than  ever  before. 

.\s  the  succession  crops  of  vegetables  come  on  keep 
them  properly  thinned  out.  Don't  neglect  this  important 
phase  of  work  until  the  damage  done  is  irreparable. 
.■\!1  plants  that  require  staking  should  be  attended  to 
as  they  rer|uire  it.  Tomatoes  should  be  kept  tied  up. 
and  eggplants  and  peppers  may  need  some  support 
especially  in  exposed  situations.  As  soon  as  one  can 
do  w-ithout  it  cutting  of  the  asparagus  should  stop. 
Don't  make  the  mistake  of  cutting  it  until  .'Xugnst,  and 
expect  good  shoots  next  year.  The  plants  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  rebuilding  themselves,  and  just  as 
soon  as  the  cropping  for  the  season  is  over  is  the  time 
to  apply  a  good  dressing  of  well  rotted  manure  supple- 
mented with  a  complete  commercial  fertilizer,  then 
one  may  reasonably  expect  a  full  supjily  of  shoots  an- 
other season.  The  asparagus  beetle  inust  be  looked 
out  for,  and  greeted  with  a  good  dose  of  poison  when 
he  puts  in  an  appearance. 

The  muskmelons  must  be  kept  well  spraved  :  there  is 


nu  sure  cure  for  blight,  Ijut  spraying  frequently  with 
Bordeaux  will  in  most  instances  prevent  it. 

Birds  are  being  considered  as  friends  of  the  gardener 
today,  but  like  the  gardeners'  bo\-  they  have  an  hal)it 
of  violating  the  neutrality  of  the  strawberry  patch,  and 
some  protection  is  necessary.  A  net  is  best.  A  series 
of  strings  run  along  the  rows  with  wdiite  cloth  strips 
attached,  will  also  help,  and  we  have  seen  a  cat  in  a 
wire  cage  do  some  useful  work.  Bush  beans,  beets, 
carrots,  brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  chard,  cucum- 
bers, endive,  radishes,  lettuce,  spinach,  muskmelons, 
watermelons,  etc.,  may  be  sown  now  for  succesions. 

Lettuce  should  be  sow'n  frequently  and  in  small 
patches  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  wherever  possible 
provision  should  be  made  for  a  semi-shaded  position 
when  setting  out  the  young  plants,  as  the  strong  sun 
in  Summer  causes  the  heads  to  run  to  seed  quickly. 
English  Frame  Cucumbers  can  be  grown  in  the  open 
or  better  still  in  a  cold  frame  or  spent  hotbed  if  one 
is  available.  Lay  dow-n  a  few  pieces  of  pea  brush  for 
the  vines  to  climb  over  so  that  they  will  be  oli'  the 
ground.  Several  plantings  of  corn  shotild  be  made 
during  the  month.  C'n  small  areas  rows  are  preferable 
to  hills,  insomuch  as  they  are  more  easily  handled. 
The  rows  should  be  three  to  four  feet  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  apart. 

Keep  the  sweet  peas  picked  clean  when  they  com- 
mence flowering.  Don't  allow  any  pods  or  seed  to 
develop  or  the  vines  will  stop  producing.  Nor  should 
they  be  allowed  t(.)  sufl:'er  for  want  of  water.  Once  the 
vines  begin  to  turn  yellow  there  is  no  hope  for  them. 
Complete  the  setting  out  of  bedding  plants  as  soon  as 
possible,  keeping  any  surplus  in  reserve  for  filling 
blanks  that  may  occur.  Stakes  should  be  oil  hand  and 
all  flowers  tied  up  as  they  reqtiire  it. 

As  soon  as  Achillea  is  through  flowering  cut  it  down 
to  the  ground  so  as  to  get  another  crop  of  blooms  later 
on.  Keeping  all  dead  flowers  picked  off  not  only  helps 
the  plants  but  adds  materially  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  garden.  Ca>ropsis  cut  close  will  make  a 
show  of  color  all  the  season. 

Labeling  and  marking  of  plants  to  be  nuncd  later 
should  be  done  whilst  they  are  flowering. 

Sowings  of  annuals  may  still  be  made,  for  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  start  a  flower  garden.  There  is  a  vast 
number  of  seeds  which,  if  sow-n  at  this  time,  will  pro- 
duce freely  of  flowers  between  now  and  the  first  frosts. 

Asters.  .Annual  Gaillardias,  Clarkias.  Larkspurs. 
Lupines.  Poppy.  Amaranthus,  Arctis,  Zinnias,  Candy- 
tuft. Alyssum,  .Annual  Gypsophylla,  Cornflowers.  Mari- 
golds, and  many  others  afford  one  a  wide  choice. 

The  ro.ses  need  attending,  too.  .\  little  li(iuid  manure 
applied  occasionally  will  help  them  a  lot.  Don't  how- 
ever, over-do  it  or  a  weak  soft  growth  may  result, 
which  is  not  conducive  to  free  flowerin,g.  Keep  the 
rose  bugs  picked  of?  the  plants.  Wq  have  now  a  com- 
mercial commodity  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  kill  these 
pests  by  sprayin,g  it  on,  but  we  prefer  to  extend  our 
acquaintance  w-ith  it  further  before  we  can  vouch  for 
its  efficiency  in  this  respect. 

Sprayin.g  of  the  fruit  trees  should  be  continued  as 
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occasion  demands  and  opportunity  offers.  Thin  the 
fruit  on  trees  that  are  carrying  too  large  a  crop,  in 
fact  it  is  good  practice  on  all  trees  where  really  fancy 
fruit  is  wanted.  Keep  an  eye  open  for  the  borers,  and 
cut  them  out  at  once.  Peach  trees  affected  with 
yellows  should  be  cut  out,  and  burnt  as  soon  as  found, 
since  this  is  a  disease  that  spreads  rapidly.  A  mulch 
should  be  applied  to  all  small  fruits  as  they  are  shallow 
rooters,  and  soon  show  the  eff'ects  of  drouth.  Relieve 
the  annual  Spring  rush  by  cutting  out  the  old  woody 
shoots  of  the  .currants  and  gooseberries,  immediatelv 
picking  the  fruit.  Grapes  should  be  tied  up,  and  if 
troubled  with  insects,  and  you  want  high  quality  fruit 
co\'er  the  bunches  with  bags. 

About  the  grounds  the  elms  will  need  to  be  sprayed 
with  arsenate  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible,  as 
it  is  of  little  use  doing'  it  after  the  larvs  begin  to  come 
down.  Large  trees  newly  planted  should  not  be 
allowed  to  suff'er  for  want  of  water,  and  take  time  to 
apply  a  good  mulch  after  watering.  The  new  shoots 
on  tile  climbing  roses  should  be  tied  up,  and  after  the 
flowering  period  is  past  remove  one  or  two  of  the  older 
stems  and  tie  the  young  ones  in  their  place,  in  this 
wav  there  will  always  Ije  a  supply  of  young  wood  for 
flowering.  Seed  pods  should  be  removed  from  ever- 
green flowering  plants,  such  as  Rhododendrons,  An- 
dromedas.  Kalmias,  etc..  as  they  are  an  unnecessary 
tax  on  the  plants. 

Immediately  they  are  through  flowering  is  the  time 
to  prune  the  early  blooming  shrubs.  Don't  make  the 
mistake  so  often  seen  of  cutting  the  tops  off"  at  any  regu- 
lation height,  but  get  down  into  the  plant  and  remove 
some  of  the  oldest  wood,  so  that  new  wood  will  l.ie 
l^roduced  for  flowering  another  year. 

In  the  greenhouses  we  are  at  a  period  of  the  year 
when  preparations  are  being  made  for  next  \\'inter's 
supply  of  cut  flowers.  The  old  plants  thrown  out.  soil 
renewed,  and  a  general  clean-up  given  prior  to  a  fresh 
start.  In  proceeding  with  the  general  clean-up.  it  may 
be  well  borne  in  mind,  that  such  plants,  as  Aduiiiluin. 
croi^'canmn.  ciiiiratiini.  i^racilliiiiimi.  the  ptcns.  cvti<- 
iiiiiiiii.  [^Dlvjyidiiiiii.  darallia.  )ic[>hrolcl'sis.  etc..  not 
to  mention  cyclamen .  prinnilas.  and  other  floweiinu: 
plants,  will  do  as  well  or  better  in  frames,  than  in  the 
greenhouses.  They  will  not  only  thrive,  but  they  are 
out  of  the  way,  and  will  not  have  to  be  carried  from 
place  to  place  during  the  cleaning  operations,  and 
moreover  less  liable  to  get  damaged. 

Where  antirrhinums  are  to  he  grown  for  an  earl\- 
Winter  crop,  the  seedlings  should  now  be  read\-  to 
prick  off.  so  that  they  may  make  all  the  growtli  jiossi- 
ble  before  planting  to  the  benches  early  in  .Vugust. 
While  the  tall  varieties  give  the  best  spikes,  yet  where 
a  variety  of  flowers  have  to  be  grown  in  one  house,  as 
is  often  the  case  where  greenhouse  space  is  limited, 
the  intermediate  varieties  can  well  be  planted  on  the 
side  benches  in  the  chrysanthemum  house  to  which 
thev  make  fine  companion  plants,  as  to  temperature  and 
general  growing  conditions.  Strong  plants,  free  from 
fungoid  disease,  will  commence  to  1)l<iom  in  ( )ctober. 
and  if  given  proper  treatment  will  keep  on  flowering 
until  Spring. 

Among  our  warm  house  flowering  idants  the 
Amazon  lilies  are  not  as  much  in  evidence  as  their 
beauty  and  flow-ering  jiroperties  merit.  Their  culture 
is  not"  at  all  diflicult.  and  they  may  be  grown  either  in 
solid  beds,  benches  or  pots.  For  a  compost  they  de- 
mand a  rather  coarse  fibrous  loam,  dried  cow  manure. 
broken  brick,  charcoal  and  coarse  sand.  Ample  drain- 
age should  be  provided,  as  copious  supplies  of  water 
are  needed  (lnrin!j  tlir  L;ro\ving  season. 


Shading  from  full  sunshine  is  required  during  all 
save  the  Winter  months,  and  a  temperature  of  65-70 
suits  them  best.  Those  wishing  to  cultivate  a  few  of 
these  plants  will  find  the  present  time  a  good  one  to 
begin.  Established  plants  started  in  Midwinter,  and 
now  coming  out  of  ;^ii.-inch  pots  are  to  be  preferred. 
Pot  culture  is  best  where  only  a  few  plants  are  wanted, 
as  they  may  be  rested  easily,  and  two  crops  of  flowers 
readily  obtained  if  the  plants  are  treated  rationally. 
By  drying  off'  the  plants  for  a  few  weeks  a  crop  of 
flowers  may  be  had  at  almost  any  season,  but  they 
should  never  be  dried  to  such  a  degree  that  all  the 
foliage  is  lost  or  the  bulbs  will  suffer.  About  the  only 
insects  that  trouble  these  lilies  are  mealy  bug  and 
thrips.  which  may  lie  controlled  Ijy  timely  use  of  the 
hose. 

There  is  still  time  to  put  in  another  batch  of 
Chrysanthemum  cuttings :  they  will  be  nice  plants  for 
six-inch  pots,  and  a  very  good  quality  of  bloom  may 
be  had  by  growing  them  to  single  stems.  The  early 
started  cuttings  should  be  potted  on  as  they  require  it, 
for  the  sooner  they  are  in  their  flowering  pots  now 
the  better.  A  good  rich  compost  is  essential,  but  don't 
let  anyone  tell  3-ou  that  it  isn't  possible  to  over  feed 
these  plants,  for  we  have  seen  a  whole  house  of  them 
ruined  by  too  much  fertilizer.  Feed  them  as  they  need 
it.  but  let  little  and  often  be  the  plan. 

Crotons  plunged  in  the  benches  in  the  stove  house 
will  now  be  growing  rapidly.  Some  pinching  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  shape.  Simjily  pinch  out 
the  growth  it  is  desired  to  stop,  lint  don't  do  any  cutting: 
it  is  not  necessary. 


THE  DUTY  OF  AMERICANS 

'7)1  tlirsc  days  ii'hcn  countless  thousands,  nnacqiiaintrd 
iiv7/i  our  language,  disrcgardful  of  our  institutions,  and 
thoughtful  ottly  of  our  opportunities.  Jiaz'c  been  permitted 
to  come  to  these  shores,  one  lesson  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
is  Ti'orthy  of  being  stamped  upon  the  heart  of  ez'ery  lib- 
erty-hn'i>ig  American,  and  of  becoming  a  fital  principle  m 
the  life   of  each  of  us. 

"The  Pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth  to  worship  God  and  to 
make  homes,  determined  never  to  return  to  Europe.  They 
-icerc  li'illing  to  prosper  if  it  were  God's  decree,  but  above 
all  they  came,  as  Bradford  put  it.  'to  live  a  distinct  body  bv 
ihon.fch'es,'  or  as  Robinson  put  it,  'to  become  a  body  politic' 

"In  these  troublous  times,  when  freedom  of  speech  is 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  undermining  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  Government  of  the  fathers  is  unfit  to  suri'ive  if 
it  is  pozcerless  to  j^rc'cent  unlaz^'ful  assaults  upon  its 
authority. 

"Whatever  you  may  think  about  it,  I  hold  that  the  first 
duty  of  an  American  is  to  worship  God — not  my  concep- 
tion of  zi'hat  God  is.  nor  your  conception — but  God  in  the 
large  and  generic  sense  of  a  great  first  cause,  a  tnighty 
ruler  of  the  uncharted  uniz'crse.  Beyond  thai  each  of  us 
has  the  right  to  clothe  diz'inity  in  such  garments  as  suit  our- 
o~s.'n   judgments  and    consciences 

"The  second  duly  of  an  American  is  to  make  a  home — and 
that's  an  all  important  tiling.  Dispense  zfilh  as  many  things 
as  you  zvill  in  modern  life,  you  have  lost  naught  if  you 
have  retained  a  spot  thai  you  leave  zAth  regret  at  break  of 
day  and  tozcard  lAiich  the  eyes  of  your  heart  turn  at  ez'cry 
zi'aking  and  absent  moment. 

"So  those  zvho  come  here  not  intending  to  make  per- 
manent homes^  but  e.vpecting  to  return  should  not  be  re- 
ceiz'cd.  This  land  should  be  loved  no  longer  for  its  op- 
portunities alone:  it  should  be  loved  for  its  in.'!-tilutions 
as  Zi'cll.  Newcomers  should  he  made  to  learn  our  language, 
that  they  may  understand  our  ijistitutions.  If  atheists, 
homeless  zi'anderers  and  fortune  seekers  had  been  kept 
zAthout  our  doors  one  of  the  great  lesso)is  of  the  Puritans 
zi'ould  luiz'C  been  learned  and  American  institutions  v.'ould 
nozv  be  backed  up  by  citizenship  more  cohesive  than  ours." 
—Thus.  R,  M.\rsh.\u.,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
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A   PERFECT  PERGOLA. 

The  illustration  has  Ijeeii  reproduced  from  a 
photograph  taken  in  the  garden  at  Xorlh 
Lodge.  Parktovvn,  Johannesburg,  and  affords 
a  good  example  of  what  a  pergola  ought  to  be. 
The  proportions  and  manner  of  Imildin.g  are  all 
that  could  lie  desired  and  the  amount  of  "cloth- 
ing" provided  hits  the  happy  mean  so  rarely 
secured  for  this  kind  of  garden  structure. 
Usually  in  this  country  one  sees  pergolas  cither 
looking  bare  or  heavily  over-weighted  with 
creepers  and  other  things.  Here  a  variety  of 
creepers  has  been  chosen  and  the  draped 
pillars  look  like  the  work  of  an  artist.  This 
is  where  the  beautiful  form  of  leaf  mosaic 
makes  to  us  its  sure  appeal,  all  sorts  of  fair_\ 
lingers  beckon  when  the  soft  winds  blow,  and 
over-head,  roses  of  pale  pink  and  yellow  nod 
their  heads  and  occasionally  throw  us  be- 
witching glances  frotn  below  the  beams.  The 
top  beams  running  the  entire  length  aid  tlie 
perspective ;  while  the  little  square  base  from 
which  each  pillar  rises,  adds  greatly  to  the 
effect,  bridging  the  gap  between  stone  work 
and  pillar. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stone  work  where  it 
meets  the  grass  on  the  inner  side,  lines  of  prim- 
roses bring  joy  to  the  heart  each  year,  and 
seem  to  like  their  association  with  the  stones 
In  some  places  on  the  tops  of  the  walls  the 
owner  has  had  pockets  made  by  the  omission 
of  stones.  In  these,  suitable  plants  are  grown 
and  a  less  harsh  and  gentle  outline  is  thus 
obtained  when  looking  across  from  either  side. 

The  rounded  wall  at  the  end.  above  the  seat, 
height  and  forms  a  most  agreeable  terminatii 
alley  leading  up  to  it.     Here  light  and  shadow  in 
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is  just  the  right  Summer  form  a  | 
m  to  the  green  changing  all  the  y 
the  long  days  of       Country  Life. 


licture    in    themselves    and    one    that    is    ever- 
ear    lhriiu.gh. — South    African    Gnrdcning   and 


JAPANESE  IRISES— (L  KAEMPFERI). 

WHILE  the  genus  Iris  is  rich  in  beautx  and  variet\ . 
and  affords  material  for  either  the  amateur, 
professional,  or  enthusiast-specialist  gardener 
to  revel  in  for  nearly  six  months  of  the  year,  the  section 
above  named  stands  not  onl\-  pre-eminent  of  it.v  race,  but 
equally  so  among  moisture-loving  flowering  plants  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  In  a  word,  the  Japanese  Iris  is 
unique,  whether  viewed  frtjni  the  st.-m.li'.oint  of  the  splen- 
dor of  the  floral  disjjlay  and  the  living  i-iictures  the  flow- 
ers create  in  garden  scenery,  or  because  of  hardiness,  or 
because  of  the  several  ways  which  they  may  be  employed 
with  good  results  in  gardens  regardless  of  their  size. 
This  nuich  is  said  advisedly,  since  it  was  thought  in  the 
past — the  idea  is  less  prevalent  today — that  these  plants 
coifld  only  be  successfully  grown  at  or  near  the  water's 
edge.  The  idea  was  wron.g.  and  led  numbers  into  plant- 
ing them  in  such  places  regardless  of  soil.  In  not  a  few 
instances  clay  of  a  most  uncongenial  type  surrounds  natu- 
ral water  basins,  and  this  the  Japanese  Iris  detests. 
E(|ually  bad,  or  worse — it  was  in  many  instances  attended 
by  fatal  results — among  the  earlv  misconceptions  of  the 
plant's  requirements  was  constant  partial  submersion  in 
water,  the  heavy  toll  paid  for  so  doing  quickly  telling  the 
intelligent  cultivator  it  was  wrong.  Twenty-five  or  more 
years  ago,  when  many  were  urging  the  water-side  as 
the  only  pos.sible  way  of  growing  these  Irises,  I  had 
them  in  considerable  luxuriance  in  richly  manured  field 
soil,  which  in  Summer  time  became  dust  drv  many 
inches  deep,  a  near  neighbor  growing  them  equally  well 
in  old  potting  soil  in  a  worked-out  gravel  pit ;  hence  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  amateur  with  a  solitary  bed  may 
score  a  success  equally  with  the  millionaire  who  appears 
to  possess  conditions  more  approaching  the  ideal.  Pro- 
fessional cultivators,  too,  for  some  years  past  have  real- 
ized the  truth  of  the  above  statement,  while  the  fact  that 
the  plants  lend  themselves  so  well  to  various  j)osition.s  in 
the  garden  should  make  of  the  latter — large  or  small — a 
more  beautiful  place  than  was  possible  before  the  whole 


truth  concerning  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  these  Irises  was 
revealed. 

True,  they  are  moisture-loving  in  the  highest  degree. 
True,  too,  that  they  associate  admirably  with  water  areas 
and  are  specially  adapted  for  water-side  gardening.  For 
this  they  are  ideal.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  water  is  not  their  all-in-all.  Equally 
important  is  a  rich  vegetable  soil  in  which  the  roots  can 
ramify  freely;  close,  tenacious  soils  they  abhor.  Then  of 
almost  paramount  importance,  if  perennial  success  is  to 
be  ensured,  is  raising  the  soil  of  the  waterside  planting 
area  a  foot  or  more  above  water-level,  at  which  height 
the  roots  will  descend  and  .get  all  the  moisture  the  plant 
requires.  It  is  a  far  safer  plan  than  the  risky  one  or  sub- 
merging, or  even  of  having  the  roots  continually  in  wet 
ground.  These,  theti,  are  the  things  that  matter  in  their 
cultivation :  at  once  those  to  adopt  and  those  to  avoid. 

The  amateur  to  whom  only  a  solitary  bed  is  perhaps 
possible  should  arrange  the  surface  of  the  bed  slightly 
below  the  surrounding  level,  so  that  during  growth  and 
approaching  the  flowering  period  an  occasional  soaking 
of  water  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  An  item 
worthy  of  committing  to  memory,  too,  is  that  these  plants 
have  a  voracious  appetite,  the  established  clumps  form- 
ing huge  mats  of  fibrous  roots:  hence  a  rich  soil  is  inucli 
to  their  liking.  In  the  case  of  li.ght  soils  I  prefer  to  em- 
ploy a  heavy  dressing  of  cow  manure,  the  cooling  efl'ccts 
of  which  r;ither  than  its  nianurial  value  I  find  excellent 
for  the  plants.  Incorporruing  some  that  is  well  dt'cayed 
with  the  soil,  a  further  layer  a  foot  deep  is  good  as  a 
retainer  of  moisture  and  in  other  ways. 

These  Japanese  Irises  provide  a  rare  fea.st  of  color 
beauty  in  the  garden — white,  blue  of  many  degrees,  rich 
violet.  crim.son.  purple,  rose  and  other  shades  which  defy 
description.  .\nd  while  the  color  effect  appeals  strongly, 
l)crhaps  even  greater  do  the  waving  picturesque  flowers 
api)eal — flowers  comparable  to  nothing  but  themselves, 
whose  beauty  no  pen-picture  could  pos.sibly  portray. — 
E.   II.  Jknkins  in   Tlir  Ciardrii    (English). 
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HARDY  FERNS  FOR  SHADY  PLACES 

IN  a  great  many  gardens  there  are  numerous  situations 
where,  owing  to  the  shade  of  adjoining  buildings, 
walls,  or  overhanging  trees,  the  majority  of 
flowering  plants  refuse  to  thrive,  and  consequently 
these  places  are.  more  often  tKan  not,  far  from  at- 
tractive for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  ought 
not  to  be.  In  the  man}'  and  varied  families  of  hardy 
Ferns  we  may  find  beautiful  and  interesting  plants 
that  can,  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
trouble,  be  induced  to  grow  well  in  such  places  and 
give  us  their  graceful  fronds  in  abundance  for  many 
months  of  the  year.  Apart  from  their  usefulness  in 
transforming  erstwhile  ugh'  spots  into  dales  of 
beauty,  these  hardy  Ferns  are  well  worth  a  place  in 
the  best  gardens,  because  no  other  plants  will  provide 
us  with  such  an  atmosphere  of  refreshing  coolness  on 
a  scorching  hot  day  in  Mid-Summer.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get their  Winter  beauty.  If  the  dead  fronds  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  situ,  as  they  should  be,  until  well 
into  the  Spring,  they  provide  quite  a  study  in  russets 
and  varying  shades  of  brown  during  the  dull  days  of 
Winter,  when  interesting  features  in  the  outdoor  gar- 
den are  none  too  plentiful. 

Another  feature  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
when  hardy  Ferns  are  under  consideration  is  their 
almost  unique  suitability  for  association  with  flower- 
ing plants  that  either  appreciate  fairly  dehse  shade  in 
Summer  or  which  flower  early  in  the  year,  when  the 
biting  blasts  of  the  slowly  lengthening  days  sweep 
over  the  land,  and  when  the  shelter  of  the  dead  fronds 
is  so  welcome  to  their  floral  neighbors.  One  has  vivid 
recollections  of  the  companionship  of  a  riotous  mass 
of  hardy  Ferns  and  stately  Foxgloves  in  a  woodland 
glade,  where  shade  and  moisture,  with  an  abundance 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  were  evi- 
dently highly  appreciated  by  the  twain.  But  even 
more  vivid  is  the  recollection  of  a  woodland  scene  in 
the  cold,  almost  cheerless  days  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary, when  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  Christmas  Roses, 
hardy  Cyclamen,  the  dainty  little  Narcissus  minimus, 
and  its  larger,  though  almost  equally  early  confrere, 
pallidus  precox,  were  nestling  their  flowers  content- 
edly in  the  curled  russet  fronds  of  the  Ferns.  Such 
a  scene  is  possible  in  every  garden  where  tall  trees. 
excepting  Beeches  and  those  of  an  evergreen  char- 
acter,  are   present. 

However  we  may  decide  to  group  or  associate  our 
hardy  Ferns  with  other  plants,  a  few  points  are  es- 
sential for  successful  cultivation.  It  will  have  been 
gathered,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the 
majority  of  hardy  Ferns  suitable  for  growing  in  our 
gardens'  like  a  cool  situation  and  soil  that  is  reason- 
ably moist  and  contains  a  good  proportion  of  decay- 
ing' vegetable  matter,  generally  in  the  form  of  dead 
leaves.  This  is  not  always  easy  to  arrange,  particular- 
ly where  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  under  the  shade 
of  trees ;  but  even  though  the  soil  there  is  not  so  moist 
as  we  would  like,  many  of  the  Shield  Ferns  or  Poly- 
stichums,  the  Broad  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrca  dilatata) 
and  the  Lady  and  Male  Ferns  will  thrive.  But  pre- 
vious to  planting,  the  soil  should  be  well  and  deeply 
dug — as  deeply  as  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  allow — 
and  if  poor,  some  good  fibrous  loam,  old  decayed 
leaves  and  some  short,  well-rotted  manure  thoroughly 
mixed  with  it.  Hardy  Ferns  that  are  grown  under 
trees  in  this  way  must  have  generous  supplies  of 
water  during  hot  weather,  but  this  is  not.  in  most 
gardens,  difficult  to  arrange,  and  the  results  will  cer- 
tainly more  than  compensate  the  owner  for  the  outlay. 


Where  the  shade  is  supplied  by  surrounding,  not 
overhanging,  trees,  boulders  of  rock,  buildings  or 
walls,  and  where  the  soil  is  naturally  moist,  the  many 
beautiful  forms  of  the  Hart's-tongue  Fern  will  thrive 
to  perfection.  The  variation  among  these  is  really 
wonderful,  yet  I  must  confess  that  few  appeal  to  me 
more  than  the  plain-fronded  type.  In  too  many  the 
foliage  seems  distorted  and  far  from  what  Nature  in- 
tended this  beautiful  Fern  to  be.  With  its  roots  al- 
most in  water,  that  most  noble  of  all  hardy  Ferns, 
the  Royal  Fern,  Osmunda  regalis,  and  its  dwarfer 
variety  gracilis,  will  make  a  stately  feature  in  the 
shaded  garden.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
a  rock  garden  in  Summer  is  its  moist  corner  bedecked 
with  hardy  Ferns,  or  the  tumbling  cascade,  the  sides 
of  which  are  fringed  with  swaying,  graceful  green 
fronds  of  perhaps  that  gem  of  hardy  plants,  the  Kil- 
larney  Fern,  the  foliage  of  which  must  ever  be  cov- 
ered with  a  film  of  moisture  to  preserve  it  from  the 
least  suspicion  of  a  drying  wind.  The  subject  is  one 
that  could  be  pursued  indefinitelv,  so  numerous'  and 
varied  are  the  Ferns  which  are  hardy  with  us  ;  but 
enough  has  been  said  tO  draw  attention  to  their  use- 
fulness and  attractiveness  at  all  seasons. 


PLANT  YOUR  TREES  CAREFULLY 

IF  trees  arc  to  live  and  thrive  they  nlust  be  planted  right 
and  cared  for  properly  thereafter,  otherwise  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  plant  at  all.  If  you  are 
among  the  number  who  contemplate  tree  planting  this 
Spring,  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  resolve  to  give 
the  work  the  care  and  attention  it  deserves.  An  ob- 
servance of  the  following  simple  directions  should  help 
you  to  succeed. 

Be  sure  to  get  strong,  healthy  trees,  with  good  roots. 
Dig  large  holes,  much  larger  than  the  actual  spread  of 
the  roots,  and  see  that  good  soil  is  provided  for  filling 
in.  Spread  out  the  roots  carefully,  each  little  fibre  in 
its  natural  direction.  \\'ork  the  earth  in  about  the  roots 
In-  hand,  as  it  is  filled  in  :  when  nearly  filled  in,  wet  down 
thoroughly  (a  pail  of  water  to  each  tree  is  none  too 
much),  then  fill  in  the  remainder  of  the  soil  and  press 
down  firmly  to  prevent  drying  out.  If  the  location  is 
exposed  it  is  well  to  fasten  the  tree  to  a  stout  stake 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  but  be  sure  to  use  some 
soft  material  for  tying  about  the  body  that  will  not  in- 
jure the  bark  by  chafing.  If  protracted  dry  weather 
ensues,  water  at  fre(|uent  intervals.  A  mulch  of  straw 
or  other  coarse  material,  or  even  a  few  large  stones  that 
will  shade  the  ground  about  the  tree  will  prove  beneficial. 
While  planting,  or  making  ready  to  plant,  never  allow 
exposure  of  the  roots  to  sun  and  wind.  Carelessness  in 
this  respect  is  a  frequent  cause  of  failure. 

When  tree,;  are  removed  from  the  nursery,  many  of 
the  fine  rootlets  and,  in  some  cases,  the  larger  roots  are 
mutilated  or  destroyed.  To  correspond  with  this  loss  of 
roots  or  feeders,  the  top  of  the  tree  should  be  pruned 
and  properly  shaped  before  planting.  It  is  better  to  be 
over-severe  in  this  pruning  than  to  err  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Remember  that  a  small  mass  of  roots  cannot 
gather  sufficient  nourishment  to  feed  a  large  top. 


If  vou  intend  to  work  there  is  no  better  place  than 
right  where  you  are:  if  you  do  not  intend  to  go  to  work, 
you  cannot  get  along  anywhere.  Squirming  and  crawling 
about  from  place  to  jilace  can  do  no  good. — Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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GOLD  MEDAL  TO  GEORGE  F.  STEWART 

THE  gold  medal  of  the  National  Association  of  Gar- 
deners has  been  awarded  for  the  first  time  to  George 
1'.   Stewart,  gardener  to   Arthur   Lyman   of   Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,   for  a  collection  of  nine  plants  of  Calceo- 
larias, which  were  exliibited  at   Horticultural  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, on  May  15. 

The  committee 
appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Jensen  to 
to  judge  the  ex- 
hibit, \V  m  .  N. 
Craig,  Duncan 
Finlavson,  and 
Walter  H.  Colby, 
reported  that  it 
deemed  the  exhibit 
well  worth  the 
highest  award  of 
the  national  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Stewart,  the 
grower    of    the 
plants,     writes     of 
them    as     follows : 
' '  S  o  m  e  w  h  ere 
around    19  06,    I 
crossed  Calceolaria 
hyhrhla    with    Cal. 
rugosa,    V  a  r  i  e  t  }■ 
Golden  Gem.      The 
last  named  was  the 
female,      or     seed 
bearing   parent. 
The  male,  or  pollen 
parent,  was  a  yel- 
low hybrida  with  brown  spots,  a  plant  of  compact,  short- 
jointed  growth,  of  the  well-known  James'  Strain.     I  do 
not  now  remember  how  many  plants  I  raised  and  flowered 
of  that  cross,  but  there  were  quite  a  number,  and  I  flow- 
ered them  all  in  two  and  a  half  inch  ])ots.     AIv  aim  was 


One  of  the  I'Uints  of  the 


Exhibit  of  Calc 
of   Gardeners' 


111  .l;^I  a  Lalceolaiia  wi.ii  j);i.e  _\cllow  flowers  of  .some- 
what freer  growth  than  either  m-osa  or  hybrida,  which 
could  be  raised  freely  from  cuttings.  Any  one  who  has 
raised  Calceolarias  from  seed,  knows  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  them  safely  through  the  hot  months  of  Summer. 
There  were  a  number  of  dift"erent  and  interesting  plants 

among  the  plants 
flowered  from  the 
above  cross,  but 
not  knowing  any- 
thing of  •■Mendel's 
Laws"  or  plant 
breeding  of  any 
kind,  I  threw  them 
all  away  except  the 
yellow  one.  now 
k  n  o  w  n  as  Cal. 
Steivartii,  which  I 
then  thought  came 
nearest  what  I  was 
after.  The  other 
three  varieties, 
-Med  ford  Gem, 
Bailcri,  and  L\- 
luaiiii,  are  the  same 
cross,  using  a  dif- 
ferent color  of  the 
same  strain  of 
liybrida.  The  last 
named  variety  has, 
1  consider,  the 
most  compact  and 
freest  growing 
habit  of  any  I 
have  y  e  t  ra'ised 
.      ,  ,  and  was  most  ad- 

mired on  that  account  at  the  exhibition.     As  to  the 
difl:erent  shades  of  color,  that  is  a  matter  of  taste  " 

Sometime  in  the  near  future,  Mr.  Stewart  vvill' con- 
tribute some  notes  to  the  columns  of  the  G.^rdeners' 
CiiROXTCLE  on  the  culture  of  these  plants. 


•olarius  oicarded  llie  \alioiial  .issoeidtioii 
Gold  Medal. 


MANURING  ORCHARDS 
Arthur  Smith 

GENERALLY    speaking    apple    orchards    last    year 
yielded  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  and  the  strain  of  a 
load  of  fruit  is  undoubtedly  felt  by  the  trees,  which 
is  often  shown  by  lack  of  growth  and  early  falling  of 
the  leaves.    It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  such  trees  should 
be  manured  during  the  ^^'inter,  or  early  Spring. 

Fruit-growers  do  not  always  find  it  easy  to  decide 
whether  their  orchards  need  manuring.  It  has  been 
laid  down  as  a  rough  guide  that  feeding  is  required  when 
trees  make  less  than  a  foot  of  young  growth  besides 
bearing  a  crop  of  fruit ;  but  this  would  hardly  apply  to 
old  trees  which  cannot  be  expected  to  make  so  much 
growth.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  older  trees  which  re- 
quire, and  which  will  give  good  returns  for  mantiring, 
and  these  returns  are  most  apparent  in  the  increased  size 
and  quality  of  fruit.  W'hile  some  advocate  manuring 
orchards  only  once  in  three  years,  the  writer  has  found 
it  pays  to  manure  comparatively  old  orchards  every  year. 
Of  course  the  trees  were  all  healthy  and  the  previous 
want  of  results  had  been  caused  by  want  of  food,  but 
naturally  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  manure  trees  with 
decaying  trunks  that  are  dying  from  extreme  old  age. 

Farmyard  or  stable  manure  undoubtedly  gives  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  indeed,  on  manv  soils  chemical 


fertilizers  give  little  benefit  which  can  be  traced,  although 
one  can  hardly  imagine  that  they  have  no  influence. 

\\hile  fruit  trees  are  young,  manures  should  be  ap- 
plied to  a  space  under  each  tree  a  couple  of  feet  beyond 
the  spread  of  the  branches,  and  in  the  case  of  an  orchard 
that  has  done  at  all  well  for  fifteen  years  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  ground  should  be  manured  all  over.  Manure 
for  fruit  trees  should  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the 
surface  and  never  spaded  or  plowed  under,  so  as  to 
keep  the  roots  near  the  top  and  to  discourage  them  from 
penetrating  too  deeply  into  the  subsoil,  as  the  latter 
results  in  the  production  of  unfruitful  w'ood. 

While  the  starving  of  fruit  trees  is  a  mistake  which  is 
clearly  shown  by  poor  crops  and  small  fruit,  it  is,  how- 
ever, quite  possible  to  give  too  much  manure — especially 
in  the  case  of  young  trees — the  result  being  rank  growth 
rather  than  fruit.  Trees  that  are  growing  too  fast  and 
failing  to  bear  .should  certainly  not  be  manured,  no  mat- 
ter how  long  since  they  received  the  last  application. 
In  thi.s  connection,  when  considering  the  manuring  of 
an  entire  orchard,  it  will  sometimes  be  advisable  to  leave 
some  varieties,  or  even  trees  of  the  same  variety,  un- 
manured,  or  to  give  some  a  much  lighter  application 
than  others :  in  these  respects  the  value  of  expert  knowl- 
edge will  be  apparent,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  the 
trees'  behavior  in   the  past. 
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A  HORTICULTURAL  HALL  FOR  NEW  YORK 

AAK  )\'1''..M  I'lXT  has  been  started  to  fuuml  a  Imni- 
cuUural  hall  in  New  York  City,  which  is  to  Ije 
representative  of  American  horticulture.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New- 
York,  John  Scheepers  of  New  ^'ork  was  empowered  to 
organize  a  committee,  the  members  of  which  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly  to  be  composed  of  prominent  men 
and  women  of  America  interested  in  horticulture.  After 
this  committee  has  been  organized,  various  sub-commit- 
tees will  be  appointed  and  a  campaign  started  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  the  project. 

The  present  plans  are  to  erect  a  structure  on  a  cen- 
trally located  site  in  New  York  City.  In  its  architec- 
tural design  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  building  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  the  Grand  Palais  and  the  Petit  Palais  of 
the  Champs  Elysees.  Paris.  A  main  exhibition  hall  in 
which  the  International  Flower  Shows  and  other  events 
of  similar  nature  may  be  held  is  to  be  provided,  besides 
meeting  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and  general  offices  to  be 
devoted  entirel}'  to  the  horticultural  interests. 

The  interest  already  manifested  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  lend  their  names  to  the  movement  and 
give  their  support  td  it.  furnishes  assurance  that  it  will 
be  successfnllv  c;irried  cuit. 


\  iolas  or  Harrison's  Musk,  a  very  pretty  effect  is  pro- 
duced. Some  of  the  dwarf-growing  Fuchsias  themselves 
may.  if  [jreferred,  be  used  for  carpeting  purposes.  In 
any  etiumeration  of  the  uses  to  which  Fuchsias  may  be 
put,  the  hardy  kinds  must  on  no  account  be  passea  over, 
as  they  flower  profusely  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Summer,  having  small,  gracefully  reflexed  blossoms. 

A  desirable  feature  of  the  different  Fuchsias  is  their 
simjjle  cultural  requirements,  which  stands  them  in  good 
stead  in  small  gardens  as  well  as  in  more  pretentious 
establishments.  The  named  varieties  are  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  which  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
during  the  growing  season.  The  best  time,  however,  is 
in  the  Spring  months,  when  the  plants,  just  awakened 
from  their  ^Vinter's  sleep,  push  out  new  shoots.  As  soon 
as  these  shoots  are  from  IjA  inches  to  3  inches  long,  they 
form  very  suitable  cuttings.  If  the  bottom  pair -of  leaves 
is  removed  and  the  cuttings  inserted  into  pots  of  light, 
sandy  soil,  they  will,  in  a  close  propagating  case  in  a 
.gentle  heat,  strike  root  in  about  a  fortnight.  In  the  Sum- 
mer they  will  strike  readily  without  any  artificial  heat, 
provided  they  are  kept  close  and  shaded. 

^^"hen  rooted,  they  must  be  potted  singly  and  shifted 
into  larger  pots  as  required.  A  suitable  compost  for  all 
Fuchsias  may  be  made  up  of  two  parts  of  loam  to  one 


ijjih'ul  I\ilaty  <iiul  rriih.    l\iLii> 


t  h,:iiil's  F.lysrcs.  t'aris,  after  : 
mode 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FUCHSIAS 

TIIERF  are  very  few  classes  of  plants  that  can  be 
put  to  as  many  different  uses  as  the  numerous 
forms  of  Fuchsia  which  we  have  now  in  our  gar- 
dens. For  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory they  may  be  grown  either  as  bushes,  pyramids 
or  standards,  according  to  individual  taste.  The  tendency 
to  train  them  in  standard  form  is  decidedly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  certainly  the  flowers,  owing  to  their  drooping 
nature,  are  seen  to  considerable  advantage  when  grown 
in  this  way.  The  looser-habited  kinds  are  also  verv 
pretty  when  trained  to  roof  or  rafter,  under  which  con- 
ditions they  will  keep  up  a  display  of  bloom  throu.ghout 
the  entire  season. 

Outdoors  during  the  Summer  they  are  invaluable, 
either  as  large  specimens  sunk  in  the  turf  or  grouped 
in  a  bed,  thickly  or  thinly,  according  to  individual  fancy. 
When  disposed  over  the  surface  of  a  bed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  each  individual  has  space  to  show  its  true 
character,  and  the  ground  underneath  is  clothed  with 
some  low-growing  flowering  plant,  such  as  the  Ijedding 


■x'hicli  the  pniposcd  Horticultural  Hall  for  A'l'tC  York  City  ivill  be 
lied. 

l)art  each  of  leaf  mold  and  well-decayed  cow  manure, 
with  about  half  a  part  of  sand,  the  whole  being  thor- 
oughly incorporated  together. 

If  the  young  plaiats'  are  intended  to  be  grown  as  bushes, 
they  should  have  the  growing  points  pinched  out  in  order 
to  induce  the  formation  of  side  shoots:  if  as  pyramids, 
be  tied  to  an  upright  stick  and  the  development  of  side 
b-ranches  encouraged :  while  for  standards  a  good  stake 
is  necessary,  and  the  removal  of  all  side  shoots  till  the 
required  hei.ght  is  attained.  The  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  as  Fuchsias  need  a  liberal  quantity  of  water 
during  the  growing  season,  yet  at  the  same  time  they 
ver\    much   resent  stagnant  moisture. 

In  the  Winter.  Fuchsias  lose  their  leaves,  so  that  they 
may  be  readily  kept  at  that  season  anywhere  just  safe 
from  frost.  They  need  then  little  or  no  water.  Taken 
into  the  greenhouse  in  the  Spring  and  watered,  they  will, 
under  the  influence  of  light,  air  and  moisture,  quickly 
start  into  growth.  When  taken  from  their  Winter  quar- 
ters, any  straggling  shoots  may  be  shortened  back  in 
order    to    ensure    .good    shapely    specimens. — Gardrnim; 
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Ornamental  Flowering  Trees 

ARBORUM  AMATOR 


{Continued ) 

TliliSE  may  be  used  on  grounds  of  moderate  area 
as  single  specimens  on  open  spaces,  or  for  outlining 
dri\'e\vavs,    or    along    the    boundary    lines,    or    in 
corners. 

THE  SOUTHERN  CATALPA  {Catalpa  bignonici- 
dcs)  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Xew  England,  and  is  of 
vcrv  rapid  growth,  and  thrives  in  almost  any  soil.  It 
has  a  spreading  habit  of  growth  and  carries  many 
branches.  In  mid-June  its  panicles  of  fragrant  white 
llowers.  spotted  with  violet  and  yellow,  a|)pear  amid  its 
heart-shaped  leaves. 

The  poetess  i'hoebe  Cary  brings  before  our  mind's 
eve  in  the  following  lines  the  shape  of  the  Southern 
Catalpa : 

"Near  the  porch  grows  the  broad  catalpa  tree. 
And  o'er  it  the  grand  zcistaria 
Born  to  the  purple  of  royally." 

THE  EMPRESS  TREE  (Paiclonia  iniperialis).  a 
relative  of  the  Catalpa.  resembles  that  tree  both  in  folia.ge 
and  habit  of  growth.  This  noble,  broad  headed  tree, 
though  hardv  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  does  not 
bloom  regularlv  north  of  Xew  York  City-  It  bears  in 
great  profusion  in  June  panicles  of  very  fragrant,  violet 
colored,  trumpet-shaped  flowers  resembling  those  of  the 
foxglove.  Forty-eight  Of  these  trees  planted  in  a  row 
just  inside  the  street  boundary  line  on  the  derkin  estate 
on  King's  Highway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  are  splendid  speci- 
mens of  this  tree,  and  present  a  beautiful  sight  when  in 
bloom.  The  odor  of  their  flowers  is  delightful  and  so 
penetrating  that  it  is  carried  a  considerable  distance  by 
the  winds.  So  numerous  are  the  blooms  of  the  Pawlonia 
that  when  they  fall  they  cover  all  the  space  beneath  the 
tree  with  a  beautiful  violet  blanket.  The  leaves  of  this 
tree  are  heart  shaped  and  often  on  young  trees  eighteen 
inches  or  more  in  diameter.  The  growth  of  the  Paw- 
lonia is  very  rapid,  and  trees  from  the  seed,  which  are 
produced  in  great  numbers,  flowers  when  no  more  than 
eight  or  ten  years  old.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  jaiKUi 
and  China,  and  the  first  specimens  are  said  to  have  been 
im|>orted  Ijy  the  late  Robert  P>uist,  of  Philadelphia. 

THE  XAT1\I{  Rb:D  BUD  TREE  (Cercis  Canaden- 
sis) bears  on  its  leafless  twigs  in  i\Iay  a  profusion  of 
rosy  purple  llowers,  arranged  in  fascicles  directly  on  the 
bark.  There  is  a  white  flowering  variety  (alba)  of  this 
species.  The  species  Japonica  is  a  lower  growing  tree 
bearing  larger  flowers  more  thickly  placed,  and  silaquas- 
truni.  the  European  Red  Bud,  has  brighter  ]ntrplc 
flowers.  .\1I  the  Red  Buds  have  a  branching  habit  of 
growth.  Canadensis  and  its  variety,  alba,  are  hardy,  but 
the  other  species  are  not  hardv  farther  udrtli  than  X''cw 
York. 

The  Red  iiud  is  sometimes  calleil  the  judas  Tree,  be- 
cause of  the  tradition  that  the  betrayer  of  our  Savior 
hanged  himself  on  a  tree  of  this  kind.  I'.uUver  Lytton 
speaks  of  it  by  this  name  in  one  of  his  verses: 

''Your  Judas  tree  begins  to  slicil  those  criuison  buds 

of   Ills." 

TUV.  YELLOW  WOOD  {Cladrastris )  ]>  a  hardy 
native  tree.  The  species,  tinctoris.  bears  white.  ])ea- 
shaped  flowers,  which  droo])  gracefully  from  the  ends  of 
its  branches,  while  the  species  Amurense  produces  its 
flowers  in  erect  clusters,  and  the  standard  petal  of  each 


liuwer  has  on  it  a  yellow  spot.  The  pinnate  foliage  of 
this  tree  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  its  June  blooms, 
and  in  the  Autumn  assumes  a  bright,  yellow  color. 

THb:  S0RRI-:L  or  SCJUR  wood  TREE  (O.ry- 
dendrnin  arboreinn  or  Andromeda  arborca)  in  Mid- 
summer bears  tiny  white  bells  in  loose  clusters.  The 
light  brown  seed  pods  also  make  this  tree  attractive  dur- 
ing its  seeding  period  and  after  its  blooming  and  seeding 
season  is  over  its  long,  shining,  green  leaves  turn  to  a 
lironzy-red.  and  later  to  orange,  and  prolong  its  beaut\ 
into  Autiunn.  This  tree  is  native  to  the  mountains  of 
i'ennsylvania  and  southward,  but  is  quite  hardy  in  the 
middle  northern  States.  The  name.  Sour  Wood,  is  given 
this  tree  because  of  the  acidity  of  its  leaves,  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  is  called  Sorrel  Tree,  as  the  leaves  of 
Sorrel  are  aciil.  The  flowers  coming  in  slender  terminal 
panicles  from  their  form  and  beauty  have  caused  the 
tree  to  be  called  sometimes  Lily  of  the  \'alley  Tree. 
Though  in  a  wild  state  it  sometimes  reaches  a  height  of 
40  to_  50  feet,  it  be.gins  to  bloom  when  no  more  than 
three  feet  high,  and  it  can  be  grown  as  a  shrub  as  well  as 
a  tree. 

YULAX  MAGXOLI.\  (Magnolia  conspicua).  a  na- 
tive of  Japan  and  China,  is  a  tree  of  spreading  habit  of 
growth.  This  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  the  magno- 
lias, especially  in  April  and  May,  wdien  its  sweet  scented 
flowers  appear  often  six  inches  across,  campanulate  in 
form,  and  of  purest  white. 

THE  U:MBRELLA  MAGXOLIA  {Magnolia  tripc- 
tala).  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  farther  south,  de- 
rives its  common  name  from  its  spreading  habit.  Its 
very  large  May  flowers  are  showy,  but  their  odor  is 
rather  unpleasant. 

MAGXOLIA  MACROPHYLLA.  One  of  the  pro- 
nounced features  of  .Magnolia  inacrophxlla.  a  native  of 
Kentucky  and  farther  south,  is  the  leaves,  one  to  three 
feet  long,  which  clothe  its  spreading"  branches.  Entirelv 
in  keeping  with  these  are  its  extremely  large,  cup  shaped, 
fragrant  flowers,  white,  with  a  purple  base,  which  appear 
in  May  and  June.  It  might  well  be  called  the  Long  Leaf 
Magnolia,  which  is  a  translation  of  its  specific  name, 
uiacrophylla. 

ERASER'S  MAGXOLIA  (Magnolia  Fraseri)  is  in- 
digenous from  Mrginia  west  to  Mississippi,  and  south 
to  Florida.  Its  sweet  scented  white  flowers  are  followed 
by  bright  rose-red  fruits. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  article  in  our  ne.xt  issue  the 
large  ornamental  flowering  trees  will  be  mentioned  and 
described. 


Laying  out  grounds,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  considered 
as  a  liberal  art,  in  some  sort  like  poetry  and  ])ainting: 
and  its  object,  like  that  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  is.  or  ought 
to  be,  to  move  the  affections  under  the  control  of  good 
sense.  If  this  be  so  when  we  are  merely  putting  together 
words  or  colors,  how  nuich  more  ought  the  feeling  to 
prevail  when  we  are  in  the  mid>l  of  the  realities  of 
things;  of  the  beauty  and  harmony,  of  the  joy  and  happi- 
ness of  living  creatures:  of  men  ,and  children,  of  birds 
and  beasts,  of  hills  and  streams,  and  trees  and  flowers, 
with  the  changes  of  night  and  day,  evening  and  morning, 
Summer  and  Winter,  .-md  all  their  iniwearied  actions 


and  energies. 


Wordsworth. 
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BOTH  in  the  animal  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  disease, 
death  and  decay,  are  (leaving  out  of  consideration  the  results 
o£  physical  force)  manifestations  of  other  forms  uf  life  and 
are  generally  brought  about  by  what  are  known  as  parasites, 
which  are  organisms  having  no  existence  except  in  connection 
with  a  host,  feeding  entirely  upon  it,  and  which  also  in  many 
cases  live  and  multiply  upon  some  other  organism. 

Some  parasites  are  more  or  less  essential  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  host  they  inhabit,  such  as  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  plants,  the  micro-organisms  occupying  the  nodules 
upon  the  roots  of  clover  and  other  legumes;  there  are  also 
some  parasites  which  are  beneficial  lo  horticulture  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  they  use  as  hosts  other  parasites  which  are 
harmful,  as  the  examples  of  the  organism  destroying  the  San 
Jose  scale,  and  the  Ichneumon  hies  which  lay  their  eggs  in  other 
insect  larvae,  and  the  larvae  resulting  fiom  such  eggs,  living 
in  the  interior  of  their  larval  host,  prevent  tlie  latter  from 
pupating  and  carrying  on  its  existence. 

Harmful  parasites  are  divided  into  three  groups,  insects,  fungi 
and  bacteria,  all  being  embraced  under  the  term  "pests,"  there 
being  also  other  pests  lielonging  to  the  insect  class  which  are 
not  strictly  parasites  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  while  they  feed 
upon  plants,  their  life  history  is  carried  on  separately. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  why  "all  these  pests  which  attack  crops 
are  so  abundant,"  the  implication  being  that  in  bygone  days 
no  such  unpleasantness  had  to  be  faced,  or,  if  at  all,  only  in  a 
minor  degree.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  has  been 
an  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  enemies  attacking  orna- 
mental plants  and  crops,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  crops  had 
their  enemies  in  ancient  days ;  this  may  be  inferred  by  the 
allusions  to  the  canker  worm  and  the  palmer  worm  in  Biblical 
history,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  smuts,  mildews,  rusts,  etc.  At  any 
rate  we  may  be  sure  that  pests  e.x-isted  before  the  era  of  culti- 
vated crops.  Nevertheless  it  is  obvious  that  not  only  have  the 
number  of  enemies  found  in  our  gardens  and  farms  increased, 
but  many  kinds  are  now  found  in  greater  numbers.  There  may- 
be several  explanations  of  this.  The  most  important  is  probably 
the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  land  under  crops,  and  the 
extensive  and  intensive  crop-cultivation  of  modern  times,  with 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  hosts  which  each  pest 
prefers.  Their  food  is  therefore  more  abundant  and  more  easily 
accessible,  consequently  they  are  able  to  increase  and  multiply 
with  ease  and  rapidity.  Practically  every  pest  can  be  found 
upon  the  \v]](\  congeners  of  its  favorite  cultivated  host,  and, 
further,  epidemics  may  be  frequently  observed  among  weeds 
and  wild  flowers,  to  say  nothing  of  wild  trees  and  shrubs.  In 
this  connection  the  clearing  up  of  roadsides,  fence  rows  and 
many  other  waste  places  would  do  much  to  reduce  parasitic 
troubles  by  removing  the  breeding  places  of  the  parasites. 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  fact  remains  that  pests  have  greatly 
increased  in  virulence  the  past  few  decades,  and  that,  were  no 
control  measures  put  into  force,  a  more  or  less  extensive  de- 
struction of  plants  would  ensue  and  crops  would  be  reduced  to 
a   minimum. 

Up  to  now,  chemical  methods,  especially  spraying,  have  been 
the  most  efficient.  They  are  doubtless  the  most  direct  in 
action,  and  usually  give  the  quickest  results,  especially  in  con- 
nection with,  insect  pests.  But  one  must  rernember  that  the 
whole  question  of  pest  control  is  really  in  its  infancy :  and 
because  spraying  is  the  best  means  available  at  present,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  no  other  methods  will  not  subsequently 
prove  to  be  of  greater  use. 

Already  much  interesting  work  has  been  done  on  the  parasites 
of  economic  insects,  and  the  success  which  has  been  obtained 
in  this  direction  indicates  other  and  possibly  more  far-reaching 
means  of  control.  .At  present,  however,  spraying  undoubtedly 
holds  the  field  and  few  would  go  so  far  as  to  prophesy  that  it 
will  ever  be  found  possible  to  abandon  it :  it  may  be  well  there- 
fore to  consider  the  question  from  as  broad  a  point  of  view 
as  possible. 

Speaking  generally,  those  having  a  direct  interest  in  plant 
parasites  may  he  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  Those  who 
seem  to  think  that  spraying  is  a  necessary  thing  in  itself.  They 
appear  to  regard  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  many  people  regard 
patent  medicines,  wilh  an  eye  of  faith,  and  they  with  faith 
spray  without  knowing  whether  their  plants  happen  to  be  in- 
flicted with  the  pests  they  spray  against  or  not,  and  in  this 
way  much  blind  and  unprofitable  spraying  is  done.  (This  re- 
mark   is   disconnected    with    the    necessity,   to   be   enlarged    upon 


later,  of  using  spraying  as  an  insurance  against  fungus  diseases.) 
(2)  Those  who  know  more  or  less  about  the  life  history  of  the 
pests  they  desire  to  control,  and  who,  among  other  things,  re- 
alize the  difference  between  actually  killing  the  pest  itself  and 
preventing  the  possibility  of  its  existence;  and  (3)  those  who 
never   trouble  themselves   about   the  matter  at  all. 

There  are  several  essentials  necessary  for  successful  spraying, 
two  of  the  fundamental  ones  being,  to  know  what  parasite  the 
plant  is  sufifering  from,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  life  history.  By 
way  of  illustrating  the  importance  of  this  knowledge,  the  life 
history  of  one  of  tne  common  apple  pests,  Af'lits  sorbi,  or .  the 
rosy  apple-aphis,  may  be  briefly  given.  In  the  \\'inter  it  exists 
on  the  apple  tree  as  little  black  shining  eggs,  laid  chiefly  on 
or  near  the  leaf-scars  of  the  fruit-spurs.  Toward  the  end  oi 
-\pril,  earlier  or  later  according  to  climate,  the  eggs  hatch  and 
purplish-green  larvae  come  out  which  immediately  begin  to  feed 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  At  first  it  does  nothing  but 
teed,  moult  its  skin  and  grow,  but  after  a  time  it  becomes  fully 
grown  and  is  then  purplish,  mealy  and  rather  globular  in  form, 
and  at  this  stage  :s  known  as  a  queen-mother.  After  reaching 
this  condition  it  begins  to  "bud-oiif"  little  pinkish  larvae  which 
immediately  insert  their  probosces  into  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  causing  extensive  curling.  This  production  of  young 
by  the  process  known  as  budding  takes  place  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  male.  The  btidded-ofif  young,  when  fully  grown, 
repeat  the  process,  and  so  it  goes  on  through  several  genera- 
tions. About  the  end  of  June,  winged  individuals  appear,  and 
these  no  longer  feed  upon  the  apple  leaves,  but  fly  to  another 
host  plant,  so  that  about  the  end  of  July  the  apple  tree  is  free 
from  this  insect.  In  September,  winged  immigrants  from  the 
■  ecoiul  host-plant  fly  liack  to  the  apple  and  produce  a  generation 
of  winged  males  and  wingless  females.  These  females  soon 
uegiii  to  lay  their  egys  on  the  apple  twigs,  and  their  life  historj 
is  thus  completed. 

In  considering  this  history  it  will  be  apparent  that  from  a 
spraying  point  of  view  one  may  divide  it  into  four  periods : 
(1)  The  egg  stage;  (2)  The  young  larval  stage,  before  there 
IS  much  or  any  leaf-curling  and  before  the  queen-mothers  have 
commenced  to  bud-ofif  young ;  ( 3 )  The  viparious  stage,  or  when 
active  reproduction  of  perfect  insects  is  going  on  and  when  the 
leaves  are  curled ;  (4)  The  Aulumn  stage  when  males  and  females 
are  present  but  no  leaf-curling  is  caused. 

Stages  (Ij  and  (3)  do  not  lend  themselves  to  treatment.  It 
is  not  practically  possible  to  destroy  aphis'  eggs  b\'  a  wash,  so 
that  spraying  in  Winter  against  this  pest  has  so  far  failed.  The 
viparious  stage  is  equally  difficult,  owing  to  the  leaf-curl  pre- 
venting the  spray  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  insect. 
This  leaves  the  two  other  stages  in  which  the  aphis  is  com- 
paratively vulnerable,  but  (4)  presents  the  difficulty  of  exces- 
sive foliage,  and  therefore  it  is  plain  that  so  far  as  this  particular 
pest  is  concerned,  the  best  time  to  spray  for  it  is  undoubtedly 
immediately  after  the  eggs  hatch  out  in  the  spring,  at  which  time 
we  can  attack  it  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  success.  .\ 
knowledge  of  an  insect's  life  history  along  these  lines  is  thus 
an  essential  for  success  in  its  control. 

In  addition  to  the  identification  of  the  insect  and  a  knowledge 
of  its  life  history,  it  is  important  to  know  how  the  insect  feeds 
so  as  to  know  the  kind  of  spray-fluid  to  employ.  All  members 
of  the  Aphis  family  and  other  sucking  insects  feed  upon  the 
juices  they  suck  from  the  interior  of  the  leaf  or  plant-stem, 
they  therefore  cannot  be  killed  by  a  stomach  poison  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  plant  but  must  be  destroyed  with  some- 
thing which  kills  by  actual  contact  with  the  insect.  On  the 
other  hand  contact  poisons,  unless  they  are  strong  enough  to 
kill  the  plant  are  of  no  avail  against  a  pest  like  the  potato  beetle, 
wdiich   has  to   be  controlled   by  stomach   poisons. 

Therefore  insect  pests  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two 
classes:  Those  which  feed  by  sucking  plant  juices,  and  those 
which  feed  by  actually  eating  the  leaf  or  other  part  of  a  plant. 
This  division  brings  about  the  necessity  of  having  two  kinds 
of  available  insectides,  contact  washes  and  stomach  poisons. 

The  principle  underlying  the  action  of  stomach  poisons  is 
simple.  The  material  is  sprayed  upon  the  plant,  and  any  insect 
feeding  upon  it  absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  poison  and  dies. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  poison  to  be  insoluble  in  water,  as  some 
soluble  poisons  are  nearly  always  harmful  to  the  plant,  -■^t  the 
same  time  they  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  be 
acted  upon  by  the  insect's  digestive  juices  and  brought  into  a 
soluble  form.  Today,  lead  arsenate  is  the  great  stand-by  for 
this  purpose  owing  to  its  freedom   from  harming  the  plant:  its 
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effectiveness,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  prepared  hi  the  form 
of  a  paste.  It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  hme  arsenate  is 
quite  as  effective,  while  being  cheaper. 

When  an  insect  feeds  by  sucking  the  juices  from  a  plant  in- 
stead of  biting  it.  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  poison  it  through 
the  stomach.  A  considerable  number  of  contact  insecticides  e.xist 
and  there  is  room  for  much  work  on  the  precise  nature  of 
their  action,  but  they  all  agree  in  acting  on  the  insect  either 
through  the  skin  or  by  stopping  up  the  breathing  tubes.  These 
sucking  insects  do  not  breathe  through  their  mouths  for  ihey 
have  none,  but  through  tubes  opening  in  various  parts  of  their 
bodies. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  are  the  essentials 
for  an  effective  contact  insecticide.  The  very  name  supplies 
the  answer.  Firstly  it  must  make  contact  and,  secondly,  it  must 
be  msect  killing.  By  making  contact  it  is  meant  that  the  insec- 
ticide must  wet  the  insect  and  have  the  power  of  penetrating 
the  skin,  which  is  frequently  woolly.  Water  will  not  do  this. 
In  some  instances  water  is  used  for  washing  off  by  physical 
force  insects  from  plants,  such  as,  for  example,  red  spider,  but 
this  alleviates  the  trouble  only  temporarily  as  the  insects  are 
not  killed.  To  be  effective,  when  ?.  drop  of  contact  insecticide 
falls  upon  an  insect,  it  must  have  the  power  of  spreading  over 
it  and  penetrating  its  woolly  covering.  To  bring  this  about 
various  forms  of  emulsions  are  used  together  with  nicotine. 
Nicotine  is  practically  an  ideal  insecticide  since  it  acts  both  as 
a  contact  and  as  a  stomach  poison,  but  unfortunately  it  is  ex- 
pensive. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  .go  into  the  question  of  the 
manufacture  of  insecticides  as  there  are  proprietary  spray  fluids, 
together  with  the  ordinary  compounds,  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  which  cause  it  to  be  not  worth  while  to  mix 
one's  own,  which  in  any  case  is  an  unsatisfactory  procedure, 
especially  in  small  quantities.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
room  for  chemical  research  in  the  direction  of  producing  simple 
>ubstance5  having  a  contact  insecticide  value. 

.■\s  previously  mentioned,  it  is  important  to  attack  sucking  in- 
sects at  the  most  vulnerablp  period  of  their  lives,  which  period 
in  connection  with  outdoor  plants  is  invariably  just  as  the  foli- 
age begins  to  appear,  or  in  the  case  of  those  which  flower  before 
the  foliage  comes  out,  just  as  the  flowers  commence  to  open. 
Further,  as  not  only  do  the  eggs  of  insects  hatch  out  over  a 
somewhat  extended  period,  and  also  as,  in  the  case  of  aphis, 
viparious  reproduction  goes  on  more  or  less  continually  for  a 
certain  period,  several  sprayings  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  are 
necessary.  In  connection  with  the  various  species  of  plants  the 
most  vulnerable  period  is  not  at  the  same  time,  but  by  keeping 
watch  for  their  pests'  first  appearance  and  dealing  with  them 
at  once  they  are  more  easily  kept  under  control,  and  bad  and 
more  damaging  attacks  are  avoided.  For  greenhouse  work  fre- 
quent sprayings  are  necessary,  and  by  this  means  even  white  fly 
can  be  exterminated  and  the  dangerous  cyanide  fumigation 
avoided.  To  be  eft'ective,  especially  in  the  latter  connection,  the 
spraying  must  be  thoroughly  done  and  all  the  underneath  parts 
of  leaves  covered.  While  in  the  case  of  all  plant  houses,  fumi- 
gation by  burning  tobacco  in  soine  form  may  be  effective  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  plants  will  be  entirely  surrounded 
li\-  the  fumes,  dift'erent  species  of  plants  vary  considerably  in 
the  amount  of  tobacco  smoke  they  will  withstand,  and  it  is  as 
easy  to  kill  plants  by  this  method  as  it  is  insects. 

The  control  of  parasites  belonging  to  the  fungus  order  stands 
upon  a  totally  dift'erent  fooling  to  that  of  insects.  In  the  latter 
case  we  can  only  bring  direct  treatment  to  bear  after  they  ap- 
pear, but  in  connection  with  fungi,  efforts  to  successful 
control  tniist  lie  directed  to  prevention  because  there  is  prac- 
tically no  cure  for  any  fungous  disease,  that  is  to  say,  so  far 
as  any  part  of  a  plant  affected  by  the  disease  is  concerned. 

Fungi  are  propagated  by  means  of  spores,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  individually  invisible,  and  which  float  about  in  the 
atmosiihere  and  are  wafted  from  one  district  to  another  by 
means  of  .Tir  currents.  When  a  spore  falls  upon  a  leaf  or 
olher  part  of  a  i)lant,  it  will  under  suitable  conditions  germinate 
and  the  tube  or  root  l)rought  into  existence  by  tlie  act  of 
germination  will  penetrate  througii  the  outer  covering  of  some 
part  of  the  plant,  generally  the  leaf,  or  through  a  wound.  .-\s 
soon  as  the  germinating  tube  enters  the  plant  it  commences  to 
feed  upon  and  spread  through  the  plant  tissue,  in  which  stage  it 
is  known  as  mycelium  and  its  effects  are  invisible  to  the  naked 
I  ye  outwardly.  When  we  see  the  effect  of  this  growth  in  the 
forms  of  rust,  black  spot,  etc..  the  harm  has  already  been  accom- 
plished;  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  has  destroyed  that  part 
of  the  plant  ni  which  it  lived  and  upon  which  the  outward 
manifestations  of  it  appear,  and  the  latter  is  really  the  fruiting 
stage  of  the  fungus.  This  fruiting  stage  upon  a  large  scale  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  tlie  edible  mushroom  and  other  fungi  of 
like  nature.  Their  mycelium  or  spawn  must  first  live  and  grow 
in  a  suitable  medium  and  the  mushrooms  or  toadstools  are  merely 
Ihe  fruiting  sta.ges. 


It  is  therefore  clear  that,  as  above  mentioned,  our  efforts  must 
be  mainly  along  the  lines  of  preventing  the  germination  of  the 
fungus  spores  in  the  first  instance ;  only  so  far  as  we  can  kill 
spores  by  spraying  is  the  use  of  fungicide  after  manifestation 
any  use.  and  also  of  course,  as  far  as  the  latter  operation  will 
prevent   any   further   .germination. 

The  underlying  principle  of  spraying  against  fungi  is  to  look 
upon  it  as  insurance.  .Spray  before  there  is  any  appearance  of 
trouble  and  keep  it  up  at  frequent  intervals.  Fungi  generally 
delight  in  wet  cool  weather  and  they  give  much  less  trouble 
in  seasons  which  are  dry  and  warm ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  spray  with  greater  frequency  in  seasons  of  the  former  char- 
acter. 

Some  species  of  fungi  produce  spores  of  more  than  one  char- 
acter, and  in  most  cases  there  is  a  special  resting  spore  which 
will  remain  dormant  through  the'  Winter  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  spores  in  general  are  capable  of  a  very  extended  period 
of  dormant  life,  awaiting  suitable  conditions  and  the  presence 
of  their  host  to  commence  their  activities. 

Many,  too,  have  more  than  one  host,  sometimes  using  one  in 
the  Siiminer  and  another  in  the  Winter,  and  if  one  of  these  hosts 
is  entirely  absent  they  cannot  exist  at  all.  In  this  connection 
the  extermination  of  all  species  of  Ribcs  would  exterminate 
the    White    Pine   Blister   Rust. 

Spores  of  many  species  are  undoubtedly  disseminated  by  seeds 
and  we  believe  that  it  will  becoine  part  of  the  ordinary  routine 
to  treat  seeds  previously  to  sowing  with  some  preparation  which 
will   kill   any   fungus   spores   adhering   to    them. 

Then,  too,  fungus  spores  undoubtedly  remain  in  the  soil  on 
or  near  which  diseased  plants  have  been  growing.  In  relation 
to  this,  sterilization  ot  the  soil  where  practicable  is  of  great 
value,  as  is  also  the  use  of  a  fungicide  upon  the  soil  before 
the  plants  commence  to  grow.  This  latter  practice  has,  for 
instance,  been  found  to  be  of  great  use  in  connection  with  Holly- 
hock rust.  Then  again  many  fungi  work  entirely  in  the  soil 
and  cause  disease  in  some  part  of  the  underground  plant  struc- 
tures, as  for  example,  that  causing  club-root  in  members  of  the 
cabbage  family  always  lives  in  the  soil,  and  may  be  controlled 
by    heavy    dressings   of    lime    to    affected    soil. 

In  cases  of  the  latter  character,  and  in  more  or  less  all  others 
a  rotation  of  crops  assists  materially  and  considerably  in  pre- 
vention. 

As  a  general  rule,  weak  and  unthrifty  plants  are  the  first  to 
be  attacked  by  disease,  a  fact  which  can  be  frequently  noticed, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  peach  leaf-curl  caused  by  a 
fungus  known  as  E.roasus  dcforinans.  For  this,  the  usual  con- 
trol method  is  spraying  just  before  the  leaves  appear.  The 
effect  of  this  disease  is  to  destroy  the  peach  leaves  and  there- 
fore to  destroy  a  part  of  the  tree's  digestive  organs  thereliy  re- 
ducing growth  and  rendering  the  fruit  more  or  less  u.seless. 
But  where  peach  trees  are  growing  under  the  best  conditions  and 
are  making  luxuriant  growth  the  effect  of  the  leaf-curl  fungus 
is  seen  to  lie  almost  nil.  In  practically  all  cases  a  healthy  plant 
supplied  with  a  properly  balanced  food  will  to  a  considerable 
extent  resist  disease.  We  must  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
properly  balanced  feeding  as  a  factor  in  healthy  growth  and  fn 
disease  resistance ;  the  reverse  of  this,  as  for  instance,  supply- 
ing plants  with  an  excessive  aiTKuuit  of  available  nitrogen  in  a 
chemical  form,  increases  their  susceptibility,  esjiecially  in  wet 
seasons,  to  fungous  diseases.  This  has  been  particularly  noticed  in 
the  rust  of  cereals  and  in  the  mildew  of  roses. 

.^  direct  way  of  minimizing  the  losses  caused  by  fungi  is  to 
select  and  cultivate  disease-resistant  plants.  It  is  very  frequently 
seen  than  when  many  varieties  of  any  plant  are  grown  under 
the  same  conditions  they  show  considerable  dift'erence  in  their 
capacity  to  resist  di.sease ;  a  few  may  even  be  found  which  are 
practically  immune.  Unfortunatclv  immuneness  to  any  particu- 
lar disease  is  not  necessarily  associated  w'ith  other  characteristics 
equally  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cultivator.  For 
example,  sonic  varie'ies  of  potatoes  are  known  ts  possess  con- 
siderable cajiacity  to  withstand  the  blight  known  as  Phytophthora 
mfcxtans.  but  they  are  little  grown  on  account  of  the  bad  table 
qualities  of  their  tuijers :  and.  conversely,  some  producing  the 
most  desirable  tutiers  are  very   susceptible   to  this   disease. 

The  question  here  ari.ses  as  to  whether  immunity  to  disease, 
and  its  converse  susceptibility,  are  heritable  characters.  If  so. 
it  would  seem  possible  by  cross-breeding  to  associate  the  valu- 
able feature  of  immunity  with  other  characteristics  the  culti- 
vator desires.  A\'liile  some  work  along  the  lines  of  selection 
and  breeding  has  lieen  done  by  seed  .growers  and  others,  and 
which  has  resulted  in  new  varieties  less  susceptible  than  older 
ones,  more  precise  knowledge  is  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  inheritance  of  this  feature  before  really  scientific  data 
can  ht  obtained.  There  must  be  a  definite  reason  why  certain 
plants  remain  immune  when  every  chance  of  infection  is  pres- 
ent. The  selection  of  and  breeding  from  immune  specimens  is. 
while  valuable,  a  "rulc-of-thumb"  method.  The  "why"  is  the 
question   to   be   settled,   and   to   tliis   end   a   better  knowledge  of 
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plant   palhology   appears   to   be   llie   only   hope   of  elucidating   the 
matter,    and    should    be    forwarded. 

In  some  cases,  however,  we  have  facts  which  prove  that  among 
sorne  genera  of  plants,  species  and  varieties  are  to  be  found 
which  are  naturally  immune  to  a  disease  to  which  other  species 
of  the  same  genera  are  very  susceptible.  The  most  marked 
case  is  the  Rose  and  the  mildew  to  which  it  is  greatly  subject 
The  incidence  of  the  rose-mildew  on  the  newer  races' of  Roses 
supports  the  fact  that  immunity  and  susceptibility  are  transfer- 
able on  cross-breeding,  and  the  evidence  in  this  direction  is  the 
more  valuable  because  the  pedigrees  of  many  are  known  with 
some  degree  of  certainty. 

The  new  race  of  Wichuraiana  Roses,  which  has  so  altered 
the  appearance  of  our  rose  gardens  in  the  last  few  years,  gives 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  fact.  These  Wichuraianas 
are  descended  from  Rosa  Wichuraiana,  crossed  with  various 
Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  etc.  The  species  itself 
shows  an  intense  degree  of  resistance  to  mildew,  while  this  is 
not  necessarily  true  of  the  other  parents.  It  is  customary  to 
speak  of  the  whole  class  as  being  mildew  proof,  the  hard,  polished 
leaves  being  supposed  to  be  impenetrable  by  the  fungus.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  many  of  this  class  are  badly  attacked,  and  if  one 
looks  up  the  pedigrees  of  these  latter  varieties,  it  will  be  found 
that  susceptible  forms  have  been  used  in  crossing.  Space  will 
not  permit  us  to  follow  this  interesting  phase  of  our  subject 
very  far,  but  before  leaving  it  a  few  instances  confirming  the 
idea   will    be   pi  esented. 

We  know  that  the  ubiquitous  "Dorothy  Perkins"  is  frequently 
badly  mildewed,  and  we  also  know  that  it  has  not  inherited  this 
trait  from  Kosa  ll'ichuraiaiia.  its  seed  parent,  but  frcim  "Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,"  its  pollen  parent,  which  is  a  terror  for 
mildew. 

One  of  the  grandest  Rambler  Roses  of  modern  times  is 
"American  Pillar,"  a  rose  with  glorious  mildew  proof  foliage 
^nd  splendid  trusses  of  bloom.  This  was  raised  by  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  from  R.  Wichniaiaiia  and  A',  sctigcra,  neither  of  which 
are  subject  to  mildew. 

On  the  other  hand  R.  iinilliflora.  another  Japanese  species,  is 
distinctly  susceptible  to  mildew,  and  the  fact  that  "Crimson 
Rambler"  is  very  subject  to  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
luiilhtiora  is  one  of  its  parents. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  banishment  of  rose  mildew  from 
our  gardens  is  to  a  large  extent  possible  by  the  production  of 
mildew  resisting  varieties,  but  I  do  not  see  how  any  great  suc- 
cess in  this  direction  is  likely  so  long  as  so  many  hybridists  con- 
tinue their  present  system  of,  so  far  as  mildew  is  concerned, 
crossing  Hybrid  Teas  with  each  other.  At  the  same  time  while 
there  is  no  doubt  there  are  many  Roses  which  are  more  or  less 
immune  from  disease,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  mildew 
which  is  increased  by  errors  in  cultivation,  such  as  over-dosing 
with  chemical  manures,  carelessness  in  watering,  and  by  any 
other  conditions  which  produce  a  softness  in  foliage  that  ren- 
ders  it  an   easier  prey  to  the   fungi. 

The  most  difficult  of  plant  diseases  to  combat  are  those  caused 
by  bacteria,  the  most  i)ronounced  being  known  as  "fire-blight" 
on  fruit  trees,  especially  the  Pear  which  this  disease  frequently 
kills.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  micro-organism  entering 
through  the  growing  points  of  the  twigs  and  thrives  in  the 
soft,  succulent  parts.  Gradually  the  bacteria  work  down  the 
stem,  kiirng  the  tissue  and  causing  death  of  the  affected  parts. 
Spraying  is  of  no  use,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
in  connection  wi'h  bacterial  disease,  the  only  method  which 
has    been    partiall>     successful    is    antiseptic    pruning. 

The  symptoms  are  that  Bowers,  young  fruit,  leaves  and  twigs 
turn  black  and  die.  It  allowed  to  persist  limbs  also  have  sunken 
cankers  form  on  them  and  sometimes  an  entire  branch,  nr  all 
the   branches   arj   killed. 

Upon  its  firs*  appearance  the  diseased  portion  should  be  cut 
off  together  with  eighteen  inches  of  healthy  growth,  first  treat- 
ing the  cutting  tool  with  an  antiseptic  in  the  form  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  one  part  to  one  thousand  of  water,  also  apply 
it  to  the  wound  made  by  the  pruning.  If  the  wound  is  more 
than  halt  an  inch  in  diameter  it  should  be  subsequently  dressed 
with  creosote,  or  tar.  .\11  prunings  should  be  promptly  burned. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  trees  are  more  subject  to  this  dis- 
ease when  they  are  making  excessive  growth ;  therefore  it  is 
advisable  to  avoid  too  much  stimulating  fertilizers.  The  dis- 
ease is,  however,  liable  to  attack  comparatively  old  trees  grow- 
ing upon  poor  soil  which  are  making  little  new  growth.  Some 
varieties  of  pears  and  apples  seem  to  be  relatively  immutie, 
such  as  the  Kieffer  and  Angouleme  pears,  and  the  Jonathan 
and  Northern  Spy  apples.  Fire-blight  is  found  upon  the  haw- 
thorn and  other  similar  wild  plants  of  the  same  family,  there- 
fore thickets  and  old  hedgerows  containing  wild  trees  should  be 
cleared    away. 

With  all  the  numerdus  parasites  of  the  various  classes,  and 
there  are  some  which  it  may  not  be  strictly  correct  to  term 
Iiarasitic,    the    most    important    underlying    factor    in    preventing 


and  controlling  them  is  to  know  their  life  history,  and  in  this 
connection  the  most  learned  scientists  who  have"  made  a  life 
study   of   them,   do   not   know   it   all. 

-Xevertheless,  as  previously  pointed  out,  a  close  study  of  the 
hfe-history  of  a  pest  often  reveals  some  weak  spot  where  it 
is  especially  vulnerable,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
natural  infection  and  of  conditions  favoring  the  speed  of  any 
disease,  fun.gotis  or  bacterial,  or  of  the  reproduction  of  any  in- 
ject pest,  has  and  will  often  lead  to  effective  means  of  pre- 
\ention  and  control.  To  these  ends  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
room  for  experimental  work  under  Held  conditions,  as  labora- 
tory experiments  do  not  go  far  enough  nor  are  they  in  gen- 
eral sufficiently  conclusive.  Unfortunately,  to  give  the  experi- 
ments any  real  value,  the  first  thing  is  to  bring  about  the 
existence  of  the  trouble,  before  any  really  scientific  means  of 
dealing  with  it  can  be  formulated.  However,  much  has  already 
been  learned,  ?nd  considerable  progress  made  in  control  and 
prevention  by  means  of  spraying.  In  bringing  this  necessarily 
sketchy  lesson  to  a  close  a  restatement  of  some  of  the  prm:ipal 
points    will   be    in    order. 

In  spraying,  thoroughness  is  very  important,  so  that  all  parts 
pf  the_  host  and  every  insect  upon  it  are  covered  with  the  f5uid. 
The  finer  the  spray  the  better,  and  it  should  reach  the  plant 
as   nearly  in   the   form   of  mist  as   possible. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  know  whether  insect  trouble  is  being 
caused  by  cliewing  or  by  sucking  insects,  or  by  Ijoth,  and  the 
spraying   material   selected   accordingly. 

Do  not  wait  until  considerable  damage  is  apparent,  but  keep 
a  close  watch  .'o  as  to  be  able  to  start  effective  measures  of 
control  immediately  the  pest  is  in  existence,  and  make  the  in- 
tervals, when  successive  sprayings  are  necessary,  not  longer 
than  a  few  days. 

For  fungus  pests  prevention  must  be  first  considered  and 
spraying  must  be  commenced  before  there  is  any  sign  of  disease. 
Crops  subject  ft;  disease  or  pests  affecting  their  roots,  tubers, 
etc.,  in  the  soil,  should  not  be  grown  upon  the  same  ground  in 
successive  seasons  and  the  longer  the  interval  the  better.  In 
these  cases  special  treatment  of  the  soil,  such  as  lime  for  "club- 
root"  and  sterilizing  for  those  like  "root-knot"  should  be  prac- 
ticed. 

Keep  cultivated  ground  in  a  sweet,  clean  condition,  and  main- 
tain the  available  plant  food  in  a  state  of  balance  as  far  as 
possible,  and  especially  avoid  excessive  applications  of  available 
nitrogen   as  being   likely  to  encourage   rust,  mildew,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  latter,  rusts  and  other  similar  diseases  are 
increased  by  cultivating,  or  otherwise  handling,  string  beans 
and  some  other  crops  when  they  are  wet  with  rain  or  dew ; 
this  practice  should  lie  therefore  avoided. 

Diseases  can  be,  and  frequently  are,  transmitted  by  seeds  and 
until  seedsmen  can  guarantee  their  seeds  free  from  spores  it  is 
well  to  disinfect  them  immediately  before  sowing  by  a  solution 
of  formaline ;  this  disinfection  should  also  be  applied  to  seed 
potatoes. 

Keep  the  garden  and  its  surroundings  as  far  as  one's  control 
extends  always  in  the  highest  sanitary  condition,  clear  from 
weeds  especially  those  affected  with  similar  diseases  to  those  of 
cultivated  plants,  or  which  act  as  intermediary  hosts  for  any 
disease  or  pest ;  burn  all  prunings  and  remains  of  diseased  plants 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  bury  in  a  pit  with  freshly  burnt 
lime  all  other  rubbish  which  will  decompose.  Do  not  allow 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  especially  when  pests  are  hiber- 
nating for  the  Winter. 

Do  not  overlook  the  question  of  growing  immune  species  and 
\arieties,    when    such    are   nbtainable. 


There  must  be  a  purijose  in  study,  as  a  path  through  the  woods; 
without  that  one  wanders  aimlessly, 

.Kgain,  to  study  efficiently  one  must  be  Interested.  Without 
that  it  is  drudgery. 

Another  essential  in  study  is  lively  .Attention.  A  thing  vividly 
impressed  upon  you  stays  with  you.  If  your  attention  wanders, 
shut  the  book,  dii  something  else,  and  come  back  to  it  later. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  element  in  study  is  Repetition. 
That  is  the  secret  of  mastery.  Never  mind  ;  if  you  have  for- 
.gotten  look  it  up  again. 

Another  essential  matter  is  to  Understand  all  you  read.  Do 
not  assume.  Do  not  take  things  for  granted.  Challenge  every 
fact.  Use  the  dictionary,  the  encyclopedia,  the  teacher.  Inves- 
tigate.    Ask  questions.     Know.     Do  .not  guess. 

Study  regularly  whether  you  feel  like  ii  or  not.  The  feeling 
will  come  in  the  grooves  of  habit.  There  can  be  no  strong  mental 
fibre   without   discipline. 

.■\nd  when  the  habit  of  study  is  formed,  and  pursued  diligently, 
you  will  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  iriost  unalloyed  joys  of  existence. 

Most  persons  who  have  led  any  sort  of  intellectual  life  can  truly 
say  :  "My  happiest  hours  have  been  my  hours  of  study." — Dr. 
I-rank  Crane. 
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A  New  Lily. 

Within  comparatively  recent  times,  witliout  taking  into  ac- 
count tile  latest  treasure  here  to  be  described,  China  has  added 
live  bne  species,  eacli  representing  one  of  the  sections  into  whicli 
the  genus  is  divided,  to  the  none  too  lengthy  list  of  lilies  that 
make  no  considerable  draft  upon  the  cultivator's  skill.  All 
live — L.  Hcnyri,  L.  tnirahUc,  L.  regale,  L.  Thaycri  and  L.  ll'ill- 
iiutlliic — are  good  garden  plants,  with  strong  constitutions,  and 
all  except  the  mirabilc,  a  Cardiocriiium,  naturally  a  leisurely  lily, 
possess  the  inestimable  advantage  of  coming  rapidly  to  maturity 
from  seed. 

Xow  to  this  noble  quintet  is  added  one  that  in  England  has 
quickly  attained  the  stature  of  six  feet,  one  found  by  Mr.  Farrer 
in  the  course  of  his  hrst  expedition  to  western  China  and  known 
as  L.  Farrcri,  though  christened  by  him  the  "Marble  Alartagon." 
It  is  easy  to  manage,  has  the  priceless  virtue  of  a  tough  con- 
stitution and  sends  up  line  spikes  laden  with  gigantic  flowers 
and  ultimately  each  rearing  aloft  a  candelabrum  of  seed-pods. 
The  iokage  appears  to  be  riner  and  more  abundant  than  in  inost 
types  of  L.  longMonim  and  it  approaches  more  in  its  whole 
style  that  of  L.  regale.  Fortunately  it  produces  seed  in  abun- 
dance.— The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  London. 


\  Few  of  the  Newer  Clem.vtises. 

Clematis  Meyeniana,  a  new  hardy  plant,  valuable  because  of  its 
early  flowering  is  a  sub-alpine  evergreen  from  seed  sent  by  Mr. 
Wilson  from  western  China  to  Messrs.  Veitch.  Its  white  flow- 
ers are  borne  in  profusion  in  axillary  clusters.  Its  growth  is 
said  to  be  as  much  as  10  to  12  feet  in  one  season  and  its  flower- 
ing more  profuse  than  that  of  CI.  monlana.  The  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  England  has  conferred  upon  it  an  .\ward 
of   Merit. — Garden   Illustrated. 

CI.  Pavoliniana  is  a  northern  representative  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned, with  its  chief  merits ;  but  it  has  few-flowered  inflores- 
cences, often  only  three,  and  rarely  more  than  seven  flowers  to 
each,  whilst  the  sepals  are  distinctly  longer  than  the  stamens. — 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  London. 

Cl.hyhrida  "J'llle  de  Lyon,"  not  an  altogether  new  variety 
and  in  fact  listed  as  long  as  five  years  ago  by  at  least  one 
.\inerican  nurserj'  firm,  is  now  regarded  by  the  writer  here 
quoted  as  a  possible  point  of  deiiarture  for  a  new  race,  like  the 
deservedly-  popular  CI.  Jack)na}n.  The  two  have  one  parent  in 
common,  CI.  viticella,  the  sinall-flowering  Italian  forest  vine, 
which  is  unattractive  in  spite  of  its  very  profuse  blooming  and 
yet  has  the  virtue  ot  hardiness  and  of  thri\ing  where  the  large- 
flowering  fail.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  bond  between 
the  small-flowering  spectes  and  those  of  large  lilooms.  Nor  does 
CI.  Viile  de  Lyon  resemble  at  all  its  other  parent  CI.  coccinea 
with  its  small  pitcher-shaped  flowers  and  its  slender  stems  that 
do  not  make  really  hard  wood  and  which  generally  die  down  to 
the  ground  in  winter.  It  surpasses  even  Jaelnnani  in  vigor,  at- 
tains a  height  of  18  feet  or  more  and  bears  dark  carmine  blos- 
soiTis,  of  pleasing  shade  and  symmetrical  form  and  that  stand 
forth  handsomely  from  the  green  foliage,  through  the  Summer 
and  well  into  the  .Autumn.  It  makes  pretty  pictures  growing  up 
birches,  firs  or  other  small  trees  and  shrubs  and  is  inost  satis- 
factory for  trellises.  It  is  sure  to  do  well  and  to  grow  luxur- 
iantly if  given  the  conditions  favorable  to  all  clematises,  heavy 
soil,  but  not  so.ggy,  and  with  roots  protected  from  the  hot  sun- 
shine.— Zeitschrift  fuer  Gaerten-und  Obstbau. 

[Tlie  last  one  should  lie  pruned,  rntl'.er  severely,  very  late  in  the  autumn. 
Will   some  one  advise   how   the  other  two   are  best  managed?] 


B.SRBERRIES. 

Berheris  rnhroslilla  (The  Red-Orop  Barberry)  is  of  graceful 
and  very  beautiful  form  and  well  deserves  the  honor  of  the 
First-Class  Certificate  awarded  it.  by  the  Royal  Horticuliural 
Society.  Of  more  or  less  erecl  carriage  and  freely  branclied 
in  its  upper  parts  it  is  of  exceptional  beauty  late  in  the  year 
when  fu'l  of  coral-red  fruits  which  dangle  on  short  foot-stalks 
from  the  under  side  of  the  branches.  There  is  no  over-crowding 
of  the  fruil  clusters,  but.  instead,  an  easy  distribution  of  them 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  archin.g  branches.  It  is 
a  shapely,  well-branched  bush.  The  branches  arc  thickly  set 
with  s'ender  spines  nearly  an  inch  long.  The  yellow  flowers 
of  the  Spring  are  followed  by  small  clusters  of  rich  red  fruits, 
about  four  being  borne  together.  The  individual  fruits  are 
about  half  an  inch  long  and  similar  in  shaiie  to  those  of  B.  coci)i- 


nea,  which  it  is  thought  united  with  B.  U'ilsotii  to  produce 
it. — Garden  Illustrated. 

B.  U'ilsoni  was  discovered  in  western  China  in  19U4  by  E.  H. 
Wilson,  of  the  .\rnoId  -Arboretum.  It  is  an  elegant  snrub  of 
foliage  semi-persistent,  hardly  ever  more  than  a  meter  in  height. 
The  branches,  more  or  less  erect,  are  relatively  slender,  angular, 
of  yellowish-brown  color  on  the  new  shoots,  grayish-lirown 
when  older,  carrying  spines  always  In  threes,  very  pointed,  from 

1  to  I'/i  centimeters  long.  '  The  leaves  are  fasciculated  in  groups 
of  4  to  6,  obovate,  almost  linear,  pointed  at  each  end,  not  dentate, 
from  10  to  15  milbmeters  long  and  3  or  4  broad,  dark  green 
above,  somewhat  glaucous  beneath  and  somewhat  hairy,  "  The 
flowers    are   bright   yellow,   small,   arranged    in   groups    of    from 

2  to  6,  abundant  and  appearing  in  May.  The  fruits  are  nearly 
globular  or  ovoid  of  5  to  7  mm.  by  4  to  5,  of  beautiful  coral 
red,  clinging  from  the  end  of  October  till  severe  Winter  weather. 
It  is  hardy. — Revue  Hortieole. 

B.  subcauliata.  raised  by  Alons.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  from 
seed  coming  from  Thiiiet  in  1904.  is  more  vigorous  than  the 
I'.receding.  easily  attaining  IK'  nim,  in  height,  with  larger  branches 
and  generally  upright  and  of  bright  red  color  that  turns  into 
brown'ish-yellow,  angular  and  almost  fluted.  The  spines,  meas- 
uring 1  to  2  mm.  in  length,  are  very  pointed.  The  foliage  is 
scmipersistent,  with  leaves  arranged  in  groups  of  4  to  8,  oblan- 
ceolate,  terininating  at  the  base  in  a  point  forming  a  petiole, 
entirely  dentate  or  slightly  dentated  toward  the  summit,  2  to  3 
cm.  long  and  5  to  8  mm.  broad,  clear  green  above  and  whitish 
beneath.  The  flowers,  of  pale  yellow  and  in  groups  of  4  to  7, 
are  very  abundant  in  May.  The  fruits  are  generally  globular, 
a  little  smaller  than  those  of  B.  U'ilsoni.  and  of  bright  red. — 
I\efiie  Hortieole. 

B.  japonica  var.  Bealei,  referred  to  by  \V.  R.  Dj'kes,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  narrating  a  visit  to 
a  rock  garden,  as  a  "giant,"  is  by  hiin  reported  as  having  "per- 
l^aps  the  best  scent  of  all,"  a  fragrance  like  that  of  the  little 
Scotch  Briar,  Rosa  spinosissiina. — The  Garden. 


[Will  any  reader  of  the  Chronicle  give  more  information  ci.ncernin.i! 
the  plant  last  named;  tell  where  can  he  obtained  B.  .Sargcntiaiia,  describee! 
in  the  Cornell  Bulletin  J61  on  page  374,  describe  and  tell  where  can  be 
obtained  B.  NcKbcrti,  inform  concerning  the  tiltiinate  growth  and  size  of 
B.  brevifaniciilata,  B.  Gtignefainii  and  B.  Jnliaim.  and  add  anything  he 
may  know  abjiit  B.  Hal-odatc'  This  last  is  by  some  nuiservmen  said  to 
be  similar  to  B.  Sichnldi.  and  even  identical  with  it.  which  is  of  the 
hahit  o^f  B.  vulgaris.  But  a  letter  just  received  frcm  Professor  Sargent 
states.  "B,  Hakodate  was  one  of  the  plants  sent  in  the  '60's  to  .S.  B,  Parsons 
at  Hushing.  Long  Island.  Its  name.  Iiowever,  was  never  published  and 
the  correct  name  for  the  species  is  B.  Regeliana,  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  B.  Sifltiildi,  but  belongs  to  the  B.  -eiilgaris  section.  In  foliage!  tlowers 
and  Autumn  coloring  it  i.=  the  handsomest  Barberrv  of  this  section  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  Barberries  in  cultivatio'n.  It  does  r  t  rt  all 
look  like  B.  Tlnniltergi  or  any  forms  of  this  siiccies."  Participation  in  a 
symposium    with    this   serviceable    genus   as    the    topic,    is   invited.  1 


XoVELTtKS     OF     L'nisI-.M,     ProMI.SE. 

Torch  Lily  Primula  {P.  Littonia),  which  has  received  a  First 
Class  Certificate  at  the  Holland  House  Show,  was  found  grow- 
ing 11  open  mountain  meadows  in  the  Yunnan  at  an  altitude  of 
lO.GOO  feet.  It  prefers  good  loamy  soil  and  partial  shade.  It 
dies  down  after  flowering,  but  ripens  plenty  of  seeds  which 
siierminate  freely.  It  makes  a  bcautiftil  tuft  of  grayish  green 
leaves  from  wliich  arises  a  scape  1  to  2  feet  long.  The  bracts 
and  calices  are  almost  scarlet  in  color  while  the  corolla  is  pur- 
I'le  or  pale  lilac.  .\  striking  contrast  is  produced  between  the 
lilac  purple  of  the  open  flower  and  the  cap  of  scarlet  or  blood- 
red   unopened  buds  at  the  top. — The  Garden. 


The  Titteuhurst  rhododendrons  are  extremely  beautiful  hy- 
brids raised  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Lowinsky  of  Titteuhurst.  .Sunningskill, 
Berks,  b'.ngland,  Thev  all  were  exhibited  in  pots  recently  at 
tltc  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticuliural  Society  which  gave  to 
one.  Mrs.  Tom  Lowinsky,  a  unanimous  award  of  merit.  Its 
blossoins  arc  large  and  wide-open,  S  inches  across,  with  buds 
beautifully  tinted  pink  and  opening  white.  Others  that  received 
similar  honor  are  R.  Anita,  shell-pink,  R.  Donna  Florenca,  rich 
decD  rose.  R.  "The  Don,"  intense  rosy  scarlet  that  is  very  telling, 
A'.  Don  Ernesta.  extrctrcly  handsome  rich  rosy-scarlet,  lighter 
than  the  last. — The  Garden. 


Cornus  Xnltalli.  "the  nolilest  of  the  cornels,"'  is  another  plant 
thai  has  just  received  the  rare  First  Class  Certificate.  It  is  a 
very    handsotne    tree    or    shrub,    that    is    particularly    attractive, 
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partly  because  of  its  flowering  so  freely.  The  Hower  heads  are 
fully  3  inches  across,  the  creamy  white  bracts  being  the  chief 
feature  and  surrounding  a  central  boss  of  tiny  flowers  that  are 
rosy  until  they  expand,  when  they  are  yellowish.  It  was  shown 
by  J.  Osborne,  Drynham.  Weybridge.  England. — 'I'hc  Ciardcncrs' 
Chronicle  of  London. 


Haiiiciinclis  vcrnalis  Sari^cnti  (Sargent's  W'itchhazel),  having 
for  its  habitat  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Lousiana,  where  it  is 
hardy,  must  certainly  be  the  earliest  shrub  to  flower  in  the  year. 
And  it  is  claimed  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  other  witchhazels.  Its 
petals,  of  papyraceous  nature,  resist  the  January  frost  in  France. 
It  flowers  profusely,  even  in  the  case  of  small  plants,  and  so  is 
well  adapted  to  growing  in  pots.  Its  perfume  is  sweet  and 
penetrating.  The  branches,  cut  in  flower  or  in  the  bud,  are  ex- 
cellent in  association  with  the  leaves  of  plants  used  in  Winter 
ornamenting   of  hou.ses. — Rr:  lu-   Horliiolc. 


Sieliold's  Jasmine  (/.  Sicboldiunuiu) ,  from  Japan,  though  not 
specitically  distinct  from  /.  nudifJorum,  is  a  much  hner  and  in 
every  way  superior  plant.  It  is  equally  hardy  and  free-growing 
and  produces  larger  flowers,  more  regular  in  outline,  of  much 
greater  substance  and  more  closely  set  on  the  plant. — Gardening 
Illustrated. 


Tulip  Inglescombe  White  is  a  great  addition  to  the  compara- 
tively short  list  of  white  May-flowering  tulips.  It  has  a  some- 
what loose,  cup-shaped,  bloom  with  the  tips  of  the  petals  re- 
Hexed. — Gardening   Illustrated. 


Trumpet  Narcissus  Flagstaff,  a  soft  yellow,  certainly  has  a 
fulurc.  It  is  exceedingly  noble  and  refined,  has  splendid  presence 
and   lirni   te.xture. — Garden   Illustrated. 


Narcissus  John  Evelyn,  a  bicolor  incomparabilis,  of  white 
perianth  and  yellow  crown,  has  received  an  award  of  inerit 
from  the  K.  H.  S. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  London. 


Erica  Darteyensis  is  a  hardy  heath  that  originated  in  the 
nurseries  of  James  Smith  and  Son,  Darley  Dale,  Derbyshire, 
England.  It  forms  a  dense  spreading  mass  to  a  height  of  1  to 
2  feet  and  from  November  to  -April  or  May  is  covered  with 
rosy-red  flowers  so  that  it  makes  an  e.xcellent  informal  edging 
to  shrubbery  beds  and  Ijorders.  Unlike  other  heaths  it  does 
not  need  peat  atid  grows  almost  as  well,  if  not  quite  as  well, 
in  a  sandy  loam  with  which  a  fair  amount  of  leaf  mold  has  been 
incorporated.  Cuttings  root  readily  in  late  Summer  and  early 
Autumn. — The   Gardener.s-'   Chronicle. 


Moraca  iridioides  Johnsoni  is  the  loveliest  of  all  the  Moraeas. 
Its  blossoms  are  not  only  double  the  size  and  far  more  beauti- 
fully cobjred  than  those  of  the  type,  but  they  persist  also  about 
4  days  in  semi-shade  and  only  a  little  shorter  time  in  full  sun- 
shine. The  flowers,  of  creamy-white,  blotched  with  yellow  and 
with  the  central  standard  of  a  rich  shade  of  violet  and  feathered 
at  the  base  witii  crimson-brown  markings,  are  of  singular  beauty 
and   hues   quite   harmonious. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Sa.vifraga  In'iiigi.  named  to  compliment  Mr.  Walter  Irving, 
the  head  of  the  hardy  plant  department  at  Kew,  where  it  orig- 
mated,  appeals  by  dainty  coloring  and  wondrous  flower  free- 
dom, to  all  lovers  of  choice  alpines.  Only  an  inch  tall  it  almost 
hides  its  spiny  tufts  with  Bowers  large  for  its  own  diminutive 
stature,  of  deiicate  shell-pink,  deeper  apparently  at  the  l)ase 
where  (he  color  from  the  ovary  is  reflected,  and  finishes  almost 
white.  .After  2  years  from  the  cutting  the  natural  density  of 
growth  precludes  full  development  of  the  rosettes.  In  the  rock 
gully  it  should  be  given  loam,  grit  and  pulverized  rock^  in  equal 
proportions;  a  window  ledge  or  alpine  house  reveals  its  charms 
best. — Oordening    Ulnstroted. 


I'iola  calcarata.  well  named  the  "Pansy  of  the  .Alps,''  is  a 
lovely  plant  that  forms  tufts  of  leafy  stems  about  3  inches  high 
and  which  bear  large  violet-purple  flowers,  each  with  a  long 
spur.  It  is  easily  grown  in  the  rock  garden,  in  half  shady 
sites  or  even  in  full  siuishine,  providing  that  it  has  sufficient 
moisture  at  the  roots.  It  should  be  planted  in  very  gritty  soil 
with  thorough  drainage.  Cuttings  inserted  in  Summer  readily 
strike  root ;  but  it  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe.  There  is  a  clear  yellow-  form  also. — The  Gar- 
iener.<:'   Chronicle  of  London. 


ll'aldsleinia  trifolia.  with  remarkably  pretty,  leathery  and  shiny 
green  leaves  and  sprays  of  golden  flowers  over  a  considerable 
time  of  the  Summer,  is  probably  the  best  garden  plant  of  the 
genus.  It  is  not  too  rampant  easily  to  be  kept  within  bounds  as 
a  carpet.  .Above  a  retaining  wall  it  is  particularly  delightful. — 
The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   of  London. 


Sundry  Ite.ms  of  Intere.st. 

The  Classification  of  Tulilts.  "It  is  probably  little  known  out- 
side of  England  and  Holland  that  an  Anglo-Dutch  committee 
has  revised  the  classification  of  garden  tulips  in  1914-15  by  study- 
ing for  two  seasons  the  flowering  of  tulips  in  the  garden  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  where  the  English  and 
Dutch  horticulturalists  have  planted  the  bulbs  of  more  than 
i.5(X)  different  named  varieties  and  that  they  have  verified  all 
by  fixing  the  exact  name  for  each  variety.  A  very  instructive 
I  eport  of  164  pages,  ornainented  with  numerous  figures  and  con- 
taming  photographs  of  the  bases  of  diff'erent  flowers  to  serve 
for  their  classification,  was  published  in  1917  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society. 

In  recommending  the  study  and  consulting  of  this  report  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  tulips  I  give  myself  the  honor  of 
giving  here  the  outline  of  the  classification  adopted  bj-  the  com- 
mittee. 

I.  Early  Varieties :  A.  Due  van  Thol,  singles ;  B.  singles ;  C. 
doubles. 

II.  Late  Varieties:  A.  Cottage  Tulips;  B.  Self-colored  Mother 
Tulips  (Breeders):  1.  Dutch  (rose-violet-varied);  2.  English 
(rose-violet-varied);  3.  Darwins ;  C.  Varieties  rectified  (with 
striped  flowers);  1.  Dutch  (rose-violet-varied);  2.  English 
(rose-violet-varied)  ;  3.  Rembrandt  (rose-violet)  ;  4.  Cottage 
Tulips  rectified  (rose-violet-varied;.  D.  Parrot  Tulips;  E. 
doubles. 

III.  Botanical   species. — Ernest  Krelage,   in  Revue  Horticole. 

Some  copies  of  the  classification  of  tulips  made  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  R.  H.  S.  in  1914-1915  and  containing  the  lists  of 
the  tulips  of  each  group  according  to  color  can  still  be  obtained 
from  R.  Dykes,  Secretary,  Vincent  Square,  London,  S.  W.,  at 
5s.  each. — Reiue  Horticole. 


As  to  "Daffodils  that  take  the  imnds  of  .March  icith  beauty," 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Shakespeare  wrote  under  the 
old  calendar  when  the  year  was  ten  days  behind.  His  month  of 
March  began  on  what  is  now  March  1 1  and  ended  on  what  is 
now  .April  10.  So  a  third  of  the  month  was  really  April.  Then, 
too,  he  probably  had  in  mind,  not  our  garden  daffodils,  but  the 
wild  Lent  Lily.  This  was  much  more  abundant  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  before  modern  civilization  had  ousted  it  from  its  haunts, 
especially  near  towns.  Even  liy  our  modern  reckoning  it  is  com- 
monlv  in  full  bloom  in   March. —  The  Garden. 


Rhododendron  Lodcri.  in  the  opinion  of  many  the  finest  flower- 
ing shrub  hardy  in  nothern  climes,  is  again  given  prominence 
by  the  death  of  its  originator,  Sir  Edmund  Loder,  Bart.,  of 
Leonardslee,  Sussex.  England.  This  fine  plant,  which  produces 
massive  and  well-built  trusses  of  sometimes  over  30  inches  in 
circumference,  the  individual  flowers  of  which  are  occasionally 
6K»  inches  across,  is  only  one  of  this  plant-lover's  distinctions. 
In  his  garden  are  over  350  species  and  varieties  of  conifers,  a 
collection  surpassing  anything  else  of  its  kind  in  the  country. — 
Tlie  Garden. 


The  English  Rock  Garden.  Reginald  Farrer's  latest  book,  is 
a  notable  work  indeed,  in  spite  of  some  inaccuracies  already  de- 
tected by  the  reviewer  and  in  spite  of  its  not  having  a  greatly 
needed  index.  On  over  1,()00  pages  it  describes  plants,  the  num- 
ber of  which  runs  up  into  4  figures.  "One  can  only  be  amazed 
at  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  author  which  enabled  him  to 
complete  so  stupendous  a  task  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
lifetime." — Irish   Gardening. 


I'runus  cerasifera  Tissardo  or  P.  c.  atropurpurea  (Purple- 
leaved  Plum),  of  foliage  that  in  its  young-growth  stage  is  tender 
ruby-red,  changing  later  to  claret,  finally  to  dull,  heavy  purple, 
can  be  trained  and  really  is  best  pruned  freely,  for  this  does  not 
lessen  the  crop  of  flowers,  but  rather  increases  it. — The  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  of  London. 


.Magnolia  stellata  (White  Starry  Magnolia),  planted  against 
ihc  wall  of  a  house  facing  west  by  south,  flowers  in  profusion. 
To  confine  it,  it  may  be  cut  back  hard  as  soon  as  it  is  done 
flowering. — The   Garden. 


Like  most  magnolias  it  likes  a  rather  heavy  soil,  but  as  it  is 
so  hardy  and  easy  to  grow  it  flourishes  even  in  a  light  and  peaty 
soil. — Garden   Illustrated. 


I'ihurnuni  Carlesi.  as  regards  fragrance  has  not  a  rival.  It 
scents  the  air  for  yards,  when  even  a  quite  small  plant.  But 
Osnianthus  Delarayi.  hardy  in  a  cliinate  like  that  of  southern 
England,  is  not  fragrant  when  grown  in  the  open.  Under  glass 
it  perfumes  (he  air  much  more. — The  Garden. 

.S>ir(r(i  arguta  is  one  of  the  best  dozen  .April-flowering  shrubs. 
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[This  confirms  the  opinion  so  emphatically  expressed  by  tlic 
lamented  C.  S.  Harrison.]  It  makes  a  splendid  backgromid  for 
tulips. — The   Garden. 


The  eelzivnii  disease  of  itareissi  may  exist  when  the  plants  look 
perfectly  healthy  with  regard  to  quantity  of  foliage  made;  but 
close  examination  will  reveal  small,  pale  colored  and  swollen 
areas  w-hich  stand  out  in  contrast  to  the  deeper  green  of  the  rest 
of  the  leaf.  But  as  pale  spots  not  due  to  the  disease  sometimes 
occur  it  is  best  to  draw  the  leaf  between  the  thumb  and  the 
linger.  Only  if  a  decided  swelling  is  felt  is  the  leaf  affected  by 
the  eelworm.  Dead  cells  will  be  indicated  by  the  brown  color 
found  by  cutting  the  spot  across  and  letting  the  microscope  dis- 
cover the  worm  and  the  eggs.  The  disease  is  most  marked  in 
rhe  foliage  of  broad-leaved  varieties  like  I-'mjicror  and  N'ictoria 
and  not  so  pronounced  in  poeticus  varieties,  and  hybrids.  In  Hol- 
land men  are  employed  to  examine  the  plants  carefully  and  to 
take  out  in  each  case  about  a  cubic  foot  of  earth,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  adjoining  bulbs  not  afifected.  No  remedy  has  yet 
been  discovered. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  London. 


To  prevent  niildeze  of  .'■■trawberries  spray  vigorously  and 
thoroughly,  as  soon  as  the  new  growth  begins,  with  lime,  sulphur 
and  soft  soap. —  Tlie  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  London.  For  the 
successful  culture  of  strawberries  the  late  Marshall  P.  Wilder  is 
reported  to  have  recotnmended,  "First,  plenty  of  water;  secondly, 
plentv  of  water;  thirdly,  plenty  of  water." — Gardening  Illus- 
trated. 


Every  annual  is  better  transplanted. — except  Mignonette,  Pop- 
pies and  Sweet  Peas.  The  shift,  with  the  greater  majority  of 
the  annuals,  leads  to  stockier  and  more  flowery  clumps.  Sown 
out  of  doors,  even,  they  should  be  at  least  once  transplanted. — 
Gardening   Illustrated. 

[I'ic  a  la  Campagne  for  ."Xpril  contains  an  article  strongly 
giving  similar  advice  for  the  handling  of  tomatoes  and  similar 
fruiting  plants.] 


An  international  horticultural  e.vposttion  is  being  held  at 
Antwerp,  to  last  until  the  end  of  October,  in  connection  with  the 
Olympic  Games.  The  Pare  de  Rossignols  has  been  transformed 
into  an  immense  garden  and  a  Floral  Palace  constructed.  The 
program  allots  different  periods  of  time  for  different  plants,  ac- 
cording to  season,  and  for  the  various  appurtenances  of  horti- 
culture in  one  form  or  another.  The  prizes,  consisting  of  ob- 
jects of  art  and  of  medals,  or  cash  at  option,  in  value  from 
two  dollars  up  to  sixty,  arc  many.  The  King  and  the  Queen 
of  Belgium  are  offering  special  prizes.  The  exposition  was  to 
be   opened   Mav    1   by   the   King   in   person. — Revue   Hortieole. 

In  the  nezc  Republic  of  Tseheehoslovakia.  at  the  University 
of  Prague,  horticulture  and  landscape  architecture  have  just 
been  installed  in  the  curriculum,  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  state  to  restore  at  the  castle  the  famous  park 
and  gardens  called  "Hirschgraben"  and  at  the  foot  of  the  his- 
toric White  Mountain  near  Prague,  where  30O  years  ago  the 
Tschechs  lost  their  independence,  a  garden  city  for  35,000  in- 
habitants is  planned.  The  state's  invalids  and  discharged  soldiers 
are  to  have  opportunity,  upon  most  advantageous  terms,  to  ac- 
quire homes  and  sjardens  among  ideal  civic  surroundings.  The 
construction  of  this  "Masaryk's  Garden  City''  has  already  been 
begun.  The  state  ministry  of  agriculture  has  established  a 
national  fruit  garden  under  the  direction  of  a  celebrated  poniolo- 
gist. — Zcitschrift  fucr  Gaerten — und  Obstbau. 


INext  month  will  be  presented  a  general  survey  of  conditions  liorti- 
cultural  that  have  been  obtaining  since  the  war  in  the  deyasted  countries, 
and  in  Germany  the  restorations  that  have  been  accomplished  and,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  the  plans  and  hopes  for 
:lie   future.  1 

The  partial  slerilization  of  soil  to  increase  productiveness  is 
receiving  increased  attention.  Soil  organisms  helpful  to  the  crop 
are  on  the  whole  more  resistant  to  adverse  circumstances  than 
are  organisms  which  are  not  helpful  and  consequently  any  treat- 
ment that  kills  some  but  not  all  of  the  organisms  improves  the 
soil  as  a  medium  for  plant  growth.  Vergil,  in  his  Georgics,  refers 
to  heating  the  soil  to  increase  its  productiveness  and  ancient 
writers  in  India  mention  it.  Heating  is  more  beneficial  than  a 
more  direct  chemical  treatment  because  it  not  only  accomplishes 
partial  sterilization  but  also  effects  a  certain  amount  of  decompo- 
sition. But  when  it  is  not  practicable  to  apply  heat,  as  in  the 
form  of  steam  under  an  inverted  tray,  use  may  be  made  of 
carbon  disulphide,  at  the  rate  of  froin  14  oz.  to  even  8  oz.  a 
square  yard,  or  of  carbolic  acid  or  cresylic  acid. — .South  African 
Country  Life  quoting  from  Country  Life  of  England. 


Potato  scab  is  avoided  by  setting  the  pieces  of  the  tuber  on 
fresh  or  slightly  decayed  grass  cuttings,  a  wheelbarrowful  being 
enough  for  about  8  square  yards.  The  grass  takes  the  place  of 
inanure  also.  Of  course  it  would  be  well  to  add  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  potash  and  superphosphate  of  hme.— The. 
(jordeners'    Chronicle    of    London. 


itoctcs  upon  zehich  to  graft  buds  of  fruit  trees  should  always 
be  grown  from  the  largest  and  most  vigorous  fruits  possible,  ac- 
cording to  Charles  C.  Crandell  in  Bulletin  211  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  F.xperiment  Station.  But  it  appears  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  whether  the  buds  chosen  be  large  or  small  or 
whether  ihey  be  chosen  from  one  part  cjf  the  tree  or  another.— 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  London. 
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I  BOOK  REVIEW  DEPARTMENT  I 


.\11  quotations  from  the  magazines  are  abridgments,  cvcept  when  in  (juo- 
tation  marks  Only  words  within  square  brackets'  express  the  reviewer's 
ideas. 
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The  Nursery  Manual.  By  L.  H.  Bailey:  24mo..  cloth-  XI 
-I-  4j6  pages,  with  XII  plates  and  226  cuts;  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, Xew  \ork. 

Before  beginning  the  reading  of  the  book,  in  order  to  test  its 
completeness  and  general  satisfactoriness,  it  was  consulted  con- 
cerning the  propagation  of  such  rather  unusual  subjects  as 
.\ut  Trees,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  "Pedigree"  Plants,  Crvptouierui, 
Leucothoe  and  Piens.  In  every  instance  all  the  iiiformation 
that  could  be  desired  was  readilv  found,  with  not  even  one  partial 
exception.  In  the  treatment  of  the  propagation  of  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  even,  is  told,  with  perhaps  sufficient  detail,  how  the  dwarf- 
ing roots  are  best  obtained  and  managed.  But  a  glance  through 
the  index  and  the  Nursery  List,  which  occupies  222  pages,  afforded 
conviction  that  the  work  gives  satisfactorv  treatment  to  many, 
many  subjects  more  unusual  than  those  enumerated  above  In 
fact,  no  subject  that  should  be  dealt  with  bv  a  book  of  the  name 
seems  to  have  been  omitted.  The  general" excellency  is  exactly 
what  might  be  expected  to  be  found  in  a  book  emanating  from 
the  man  who  combines  almost  incoprehensibly  great  knowledge 
of  horticulture  in  all  its  phases  with  pre-eminent  literary  ability 
and  pedagogic  skill. 

His  book  of  this  name  has  been  greatly  appreciated  since  its 
first  appearance  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  the  demand  for  it  has  exhausted  twenty-one  editions.  The 
present  edition,  coming  as  it  does  when  the  importation  of  prac- 
tically all  nursery  stock  has  ceased  and  America  must  grow  her 
own,  even  the  dwarfer  evergreen  trees  and  the  broad-leaved 
evergreens  for  which  great  pains  and  patience  are  requisite,  is 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  nursery- 
men in  jiarticular.  It  is  an  edition  that  has  been  completely 
revised.  In  recompiling  the  Nursery  List,  which,  follow^ing  the 
chapters  that  are  devoted  to  Classes  and  Kinds  of  Propagation 
and  Certain  Elements  in  Nursery  Practice — a  most  interesting 
chapter  for  general  reading— gives  in  alphabetical  arrangement 
concise  and  yet  adequate  directions  for  propagating  every  plant 
that  conceivably  could  be  inquired  about,  the  editor  has  liad  the 
advantage  of  many  expert  advisors,  men  all  eminently  worthy, 
because  of  practical  experience  combined  with  so  much  learnin.g, 
to  have  part  in  a  work  so  important. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  this  admirable  work  seems  to  be 
beyond   criticism. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum's  Bulletins  of  Popular  Information 
appear  at  brief  intervals  during  the  Sprin.g,  Summer  and 
.\utumn  when  the  results  of  direct  observation  and  study  can  lie 
given  out  fresh.  Each  of  the  four  numbers  that  have  appeared 
this  year  is  interesting  and  instructive.  These  four  numbers 
alone  woirld  seem  to  be  worth  to  any  horticulturist  or  student 
of  plant-life  the  price  of  the  dollar  for  which  the  bulletins  are 
obtained  each  vear.  They  give,  as  they  profess  to  do,  popular 
information.  The  presentation  is  scholarly;  but  it  is  not,  as 
might  be  exi>ected  from  such  a  source,  the  presentation  of  facts 
about  new  and  rare  plants  in  which  the  avera.ge  reader  mi.ght 
have  only  the  interest  arising  from  curiosity,  if  any  interest  at 
all.  Rather  is  it  the  purpose  to  bring  to  attention  the  excellence 
of  the  more  desirable  and  serviceable  plants,  to  guide  in  the  con- 
trol of  them  successfully  and  to  give  general  information  of  use 
to  the  horticulturist,  the  planter,  the  gardener  and  the  designer  of 
gardens  and  parks.  In  determining  the  hardness  and  general 
.-'daplability  of  planis  brought  from  abroad  or  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another  and  of  those  arising  from  sports  or  from 
hybridized  seeds  the  work  of  the  Arboretum  is  of  the  greatest 
value  and  importance,  largely  because  of  its  geographical  loca- 
tion. This  year's  first  number,  for  example,  contains  a  valuable 
as  well  as  most  interesting  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  severe 
Winter  just  passed.  In  connection  it  is  here  not  out  of  place 
to  suggest  that  greater  efforts  mi.ght  be  made  toward  dcvisin.g 
convenient  and  economical  preventative  of  the  ravages  of  field 
mice  and   other  rodents  so  often  destructive  of  young  trees. 
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National  Association  of  Gardeners 


L.  P.  Jensen,  President,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  L.  Mackintosh,  Vice-President,  Stillwater,  Minn 


Office:    286    FIFTH    AVE.,    NEW    YORK. 

Thomas  W.  Head,  Treasurer,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
M.  C.  Ebel,  Secretary,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Trustees   for   1920 
Peter  Duff,  Orange.  N.  J.;   William   VVaite,    Rumson,  N.  J.;   Arthur  Smith,   Elberon,  N.  J.;   Robert  Weeks,  Cleveland.  O.;  William  H.   Griffiths, 

Detroit,   Mich. 

Directors 
(To  serve  until  1921) — William  N.  Craig,  Brookline.  Mass.:  William  Hcrtnck,  San  Gabriel.  C.il.;  William  Gray.  Newport,  R.  I.;  G.  Hennen- 
hofer,  (irt-at  Kr;ll,,  Mont.;  Thomas  Ilattnn,  New  London.  Cunn.;  Alliin  Martini.  Cedar  Raliids.  la.:  .\.  C.  Jordahn.  Falm  ISeach.  l-la.  I  To  serve 
until  1922) — Georee  Wilson.  Lake  Forest,  111.;  James  Stuait.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.;  William  Kleinheinz,  Ogontz,  Pa.;  John  F.  Huss.  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Edwin  Jenkins,  Lenox.  Mass.:  Carl  N.  Fohn.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Joseph  Tansey,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.  (To  serve  until  1923); 
Robert  Williamson,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Robert  Cameron,  Ipswich,  Mass.;  Theodore  Wirth,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  George  H.  Pring,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;    George   W.    Hess,    Washington,    D.    C;    Daniel   J.    Coughlin,   Locust  Valley,   L.    I.;   John   Earnet,   Sewickley,   Pa. 
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GARDENERS'   ANNUAL    CONVENTION. 

The  date  for  the  annual  convention  nt  the  Xati mal  .Asso- 
ciation of  Gardeners  has  been  set  for  September  14.  L^,  16, 
at   St.   Louis. 

The  Marquette  Hotel  lias  been  selected  as  the  headquarters 
and  meeting  place  of  the  convention,  and  the  following 
committee  is  in  charge  of  the  local  arrangements:  Program, 
George  H.  Pring:  Reception.  Hugo  Schafif:  Entertainment, 
Ernst  Strehle;  Decoration,  John  Moritz:  Publicity,  H.  C. 
Irish. 

This  year's  convention  of  the  national  association  will  be 
the  most  important  in  its  history,  as  several  matters  which 
will  have  much  hearing  on  the  future  of  the  gardening  pro- 
fession, will  be  presented  to  the  convention  for  considera- 
tion. The  subject  of  e.xamination  and  classification  for  gar- 
deners, which  was  referred  by  the  Cleveland  convention  to 
the  coming  convention,  will  be  submitted  for  final  action. 

As  the  convention  of  the  American  .Association  of  Park 
Superintendents  will  be  held  in  Louisville  on  September 
9,  10.  11,  a  good  attendance  is  looked  for  at  our  convention, 
as  many  members  are  affiliated  with  the  two  associations. 
The  dates  have  been  arranged  so  that  members  may  attend 
both  meetings. 

President  Jensen  writes  that  the  local  members  of  the  as- 
sociation are  planning  to  make  the  1920  convention  a 
memorable  one  in   every  respect. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CONFERENCE  AT  BOSTON. 

There  was  a  well-attended  gathering  of  gardeners  at  the 
conference,  held  on  Thursday  evening.  May  6,  in  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Gardeners.  Robert  Cameron  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  discussion  centered  chiefly  on  the  labor  problem  and 
how  it  affects  the  country  estates,  and  on  tlie  inability  tc. 
secure  skilled  help.  It  was  pointed  (n\t  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  ordinary  laliorer  is  receiving  more  compensation 
for  his  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  work  on  the  estates  than 
the  superintendent  who  employs  him:  wdiile  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  secure  assistant  gardeners,  as  they  have  been 
attracted  to  other  industries  where  the  compensation  is 
better  and  the  hours  of  work  less. 

How  to  interest  the  young  men  in  the  profession  of  gar- 
dening was  a  much  debated  question  with  no  practical  solu- 
tion forthcoming.  The  secretary  of  the  Xatinnal  .Associa- 
tion of  Gardeners  who  was  present,  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee which  has  this  matter  in  hand,  is  about  to  present  the 
advantages  that  the  gardening  profession  offers  to  young 
men,  to  the  educational  sources  of  the  country  to  have  them 
luring  the  opportunity  to  the  attention  of  the  boys  about  to 
leave  school,  to  whom  the  call  of  the  great  outdoors  may 
be  more  enticing  than  the  office  or  the  shop.  Some  of  the 
gardeners  told  of  the  young  men  who  wanted  to  train  for 
the  gardening  profession.  While  some  of  them  manifested 
keen  interest  in  the  work,  others,  finding  it  too  arduous,  soon 
dropped   out.     This,   however,   holds   true  with   any  vocation. 

W.  N.  Craig  was  asked  to  tell  of  his  attendance  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  .America,  which  he  ad- 
dressed in  New  York  City  last  March.  He  reported  that  he  found 
the  ladies  very  much  interested  in  t.  e  welfare  of  the  professional 
gardeners,  and  that  they  are  in  sympathy  with  h:s  viewpoint  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Craig  warned  that  he  found  the  members  of 
the  Garden  Club  unusually  well  informed  on  gardening  and 
on  the  common  and  the  rare  inhabitants  of  the  garden. 

Mr.  Cameron  related  his  experience  with  the  farmerettes, 
wdiich  are  regularly  employed  on  the  estate  of  which  he  is  in 


charge.  He  said  that  while  at  first  he  did  not  favor  the  idea, 
he  has  been  compelled  to  change  his  views,  for  the  young 
women  take  great  interest  in  their  work  and  are  steady 
workers.  Mr.  Cameron  recommended  that  where  there  is 
help  shortage  and  it  is  possible  to  secure  farmerettes,  they 
lie  given  a   fair  trial. 

A  lively  discussion  on  what  constitutes  proper  compensa- 
tion for  employees  on  country  estates  was  carried  on  between 
Messrs.  D.  Finlayson.  J.  Methven.  .A.  K.  Rogers,  W.  N. 
Craig,  J.  Donald,  and  revealed  that  conditions  are  not  alike 
on  any  two  estates:  that  countr}'  estates  as  a  rule  are  self- 
governed.  A  suggestion  that  a  uniform  schedule  might  be  of 
some  advantage  was  promptly  tabled,  as  having  a  tendency 
towards  unionisili,  to  which  the  professional  gardener,  as 
indicated  by  the  attitude  of  those  present,  is  decidedly 
opposed. 

The  resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
to  have  a  meeting  of  all  horticulfural  organizations  at  an 
early  date  to  adopt  some  plan  of  action  to  bring  about  a 
modification  of  Quarantine  Bill  No.  ,i7  was  endorsed  by  the 
conference. 

SUSTAINING   MEMBERS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  (Angus 
MacGregor.  superintendent)  ;  W.  R.  Coe,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 
(Thomas  Proctor,  superintendent):  James  B.  Duke,  Somerville, 
N.  J.  (Jas.  Dimock,  gardener)  ;  John  L.  Severance.  Cleveland,  O. 
(.Arthur  Brown,  gardener)  :  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 
(Robert  Miller,  superintendent);  F.  M.  Sackett,  Louisville,  Ky. 
(P.  Bovington,  superintendent)  ;  Paul  D.  Cravath.  Locust  Vallej-, 
L.  I.  (.Auguste  Fournier.  superintendent):  E.  H.  Inman,  .Atlanta, 
Ga.  (William  .Atkinson,  gardener)  ;  H.  E.  Converse.  Marion, 
Mass.  ( David  F.  Rev,  superintendent )  :  W.  E.  Kimball,  (jlen 
Cove.  L.  I.  (J.  H.  Frampton.  gardener):  E.  F.  Price.  Port 
Chester.  N.  V.  (Joseph  Goatley.  gardener):  Mrs.  C.  G.  Rice, 
Ipswich,  Mass.  (Stewart  .A.  Forbes,  gardener);  A.  C.  Loring, 
Mound,  Minn.  (George  H.  Instone,  superintendent);  Mrs.  W. 
Stursberg,  Great  Neck,  L.  I.  (Frank  Wallington,  gardener)  ;  have 
become  sustaining  members  nf  the  association. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 
The  following  new  members  have  been  recently  added  to 
our  membership  list:  Charles  Milburn,  Suffern,  N.  Y.;  An- 
drew .Andersen,  Manhasset.  L.  I.;  Hans  Peters,  Yonkers, 
N.  v.;  Robert  Watson.  Wellesley.  Mass.;  Walter  H.  Golby. 
Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.;  William  Sutherland,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.;  H.  L.  Crane,  West  End,  N.  J.;  John  H.  Koster,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.;  .Auguste  Fournier.  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.;  Gordon 
P.  Stewart,  Waltham.  Mass.:  K.  .A.  Hedlund,  Grosse  Pointe 
Shores.  Mich.;  John  Morris.  Hyde  Park,  Mass.;  James  Law- 
son,  Hyde  Park.  Mass.;  Henry  F.  W.  Rossiter,  Elberon, 
N.  J.;  Peter  Smith,  Sharon,  Conn.;  Walter  Trigalet,  Mamar- 
oneck, N.  Y.;  Donald  Luke,  New  York.  N.  Y.\  Andrew- 
McKendry,  Westbury.  L.  L;  Robert  Main.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.; 
John  T.  Leahy,  Harrison.  N.  J.;  Anthony  C.  Ruzicka,  Somer- 
ville, N.  J.:  Frank  L.  Clayton,  Brookville,  L.  I.;  John 
Fogarty,  New  A'ork.  N.  Y.:  Charles  Dobson,  Stamford. 
Conn.;  Victor  Olsen.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Maynard  F.  Doug- 
las,  So.    Eli. It.    Me. 

CAMPAIGN  FUND  TO  INTEREST  YOUNG  MEN. 

Previously    acknowledged    $120.00 

Tames  B.  Duke.  Somerville.  N.   1 25.00 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co..  Irvingioii,  N.   Y 100.00 


$245.00 


Before  the  campaign  can  be  commenced  in  earnest  the  asso- 
ciation   will   have   to   have   sufficient   funds    to   carry   out    its   plan 
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effectively.  The  country  estate  owners  as 
well  as  the  commercial  hcirticultural  in- 
terests are  vitally  interested  in  the  question 
of  attracting  young  men  to  the  gardening 
profession,  and  support  for  the  movement 
should  come  from  them  as  well  as  from 
the  gardeners'  association.  Our  members 
are  asked  to  present  this  important  subject 
both  to  their  employers  and  to  the  trade 
interests  and  their  financial  support  enlisted. 
This  will  enable  the  association  to  advertise 
the  campaign  properly  and  to  issue  in- 
structive literature,  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  profession  of  gardening 
offers  as  compared  with  those  of  other  vo- 
cations. Quick  action  is  necessary  for 
success. 


SERVICE       BUREAOi  ■  PUBLICITY 
FUND 
The    following    contriliutions    have    been 
received  towards  the  Service   Bureau  Pub- 
licity  Fund   up  to  June   1st: 

Previously   acknowledged    $1,256.00 

John  Thompson.   Cranford.  N.  J .  .  2.00 

lames  Johnston.  Ovster  Bav.  X.  Y.  2.00 

Carl  Petersen.  New'  Rochelfe.  X.  V.  3.00 

George  Ferguson,  Manhasset,  L.  I.  5.00 

Richard   \'ince.   Shrewsbury.   Mass.         2.0J 
William    Warlnirton,    Fort   Wayne, 

Ind.  (ad)   S.OO 

J.   H.   Brunger,   Riverdale-on-Hud- 

son,    X.    Y.     (ad) 2.00 

William   Smith,  Xewport.  R.  I 2.00 

William  Tait.  Bedford  Hills,  X.  Y.  5.01 

Henry  Gibson,  Brookville.  L.  I....        25.00 
E.  B.  Palmer.  Roslyn,  L.  1 15.00 


$1,324.00 


-  AMONG  THE  GARDENERS 


E.  B.  Palmer,  recently  at  Mahwah,  N.  J., 
secured  the  position  of  superintendent  on 
the  Childs  Frick  estate.  Roslyn,  L.  1.. 
succeeding    .\le.xander    Michie. 

J.  C.  Armstrong,  formerly  gardener  on 
the  late  ex-Gov.  Franklin  Murphy  estate, 
Franklin  Farms,  Mendhani,  X.  J.,  secured 
the  position  of  superintendent  on  the 
estate  of  F.  M.  Sackett.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Philip  Bovington,  who  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  superintendent  on  the 
estate  of  F.  M.  Sackett,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  superintendent  on  the  estate  of 
-\.  R.  Erskine,  Twyckenham  Park,  South 
Bend,    Ind. 

.\.  Martini,  who  has  lieen  superintendent 
for  the  past  number  of  years  on  the  F.  D. 
Countiss  estate.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  has 
accepted  a  similar  position  w'ith  Mrs.  G.  I', 
Douglas,   Cedar   Rapids,    Iowa. 

Anton  Bauer  for  many  years  at  Deal 
N.  J.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  gardener 
on  the  estate  of  S.  G.  Mortimer.  Tu.xedo 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Donald  Luke,  for  the  last  six  years 
gardener  on  the  estate  of  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, (ilcn  Spey.  N.  Y..  secured  a  similar 
position  on  the  estate  of  K.  H.  Ripley. 
Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 

Geor.Sfc  Hewitt,  recently  of  Lenox,  Mass., 
accepted  the  position  of  gardener  on  the 
J.   H.   Topping   estate,   Greenwich,   Conn. 

John  I.  Foxcroft  secured  the  position  of 
gardener  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Stoeckel. 
Xorfolk.   Conn. 

Jiihn  Thompson  accepted  the  position  of 
irarrUner  to  E.  I.  Goodrich.  Cranford, 
X.  J. 

John  .Mcxander  has  secured  the  position 
of  superintendent  on  the  Young  estate, 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Richard  Vince  has  accepted  the  position 
of  gardener  on  the  C.  H.  Hutchins  estate. 
Shrewsbury,    Mass.,    .'■■rceed'ng   Walter    S. 


Wherein  The  Grocer's  Boy 
Taught  Us  A  Business  Lesson 


\yhen   1  was  a  youngster,  my  chum,  Xick,  wDrked  in 
his   Dad's   little  village  store. 
One  winter  we  had  a  whale  of  a  snowstorm. 
Nobody  "got  to  town"  for  a  couple  of  days. 
But    Nick   got    to    most   of   his    customers    within    a 
couple  of  miles,  by   horseback. 

The  urgent  things  that  they  were  out  of  were  deliv- 
ered that  same  day  on  horseback — with  a  liig  basket 
"tied  on  behind." 

They  rode  right  up  to  people's  windows  and  handed 
things  in. 

The     competitors     waited     until     the     "roads     were 

broken,"  before  they  started  out. 

They  called  Nick  a  "crazy  young  fool." 

And   in   a   way  he   was.      But   he  gave   service  under 

stress    to     his     customers,     that    made     them     loyal 

boosters. 

What  has  all  this  "small  town  stuff"  got  to  do  with 
you  and  me? 

Just  this. 

You  know  how  difficult  shipments  have  been  and 
still  are. 

When  the  railroad  strike  was  on,  it  did  seem  as  if 
we  were  just  about  snowed  in. 


When  things  were  at  their  worst.  I  got  thinking  of 
Nick's  way  of  tackling  the  worst  things. 
So  we  just  hove  to,  and  kept  our  trucks  running  day 
and  night,  and  did  some  seemingly  impossible  things. 
And  now  we  want  to  heartily  thank  both  our  old  and 
new  customers  for  the  fine  spirit  you  showed 
towards  all  our   efforts. 

We  have  a  very  warm  appreciation  for  vour  patient 
generous  point  of  view. 


\iliuy  l^eKr5*  Cor 

Ai  Thg  Si^  of  The  Tree 

Ruti 


Box   ^U 


«tKer/oi 


N.J 


iJack.   who   recently  resigned   this  place. 

.Arthur  .Adams  accepted  the  position  of 
gardener  at  Providence  Convent.  .Saint 
Ma  ry-of-the- Woods,     Indiana. 

.Alfred  Townsend  for  the  last  four  years 
ijardener  to  S.  (i.  Morlimcr.  Tuxedo  Park. 
X.  Y.,  has  secured  the  position  of  gardener 
im   the  Clayburgh   estate,   Mt.   Kisco,   X.   Y. 

W.  R.  Seymour  accepted  the  position  of 
sardcner  on  the  estate  of  Henry  Young, 
Bcrnardsville,  N.  J. 

Frank  Cataldo  secured  the  position  of 
gardener  to  Mrs.  R.  W.  Sears,  Brooklinc. 
Mass. 

John  T.  Leahy  accepted  tlie  position  of 
gardener  on  the  .A.  K.  Mitchell  estate, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


I        LOCAL  SOCIETIES 

ST.  LOUIS  ASSN.  OF  GARDENERS. 

l^pon  invitation  of  the  Weber  &  Sons 
Xurscrymen  of  Xursery,  Mo.,  the  club  held 
its  first  Summer  meeting  at  the  aforesaid 
grounds  on  May  2nd.  Despite  the  inclement 
weather  forty  members  attended.  L'nfor- 
lunately  the  weather  prevented  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  grounds,  so  the  time  was  de- 
voted to  the  greenhouses  and  cold-storage 
plant. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  L.  P. 
Jensen    (our   local   and   national   president) 


_v^ 
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Does  the  Work  of 
Four  Men 

This  Coldwell  Motor  Lawn  Mower 
and  Roller  (walk  type)  pays  for 
itself  many  times  in  the  wages  it 
saves.  Does  four  men's  work. 
Geared  to  four  miles  an  hour — 
easily  operated.  Long  wear. 
Coldwell's  Combination  Motor 
Lawn  Mower  and  Roller  Model  J 
— the  latest  ride  type  machine. 
Weighs  1100  pounds  on  the  drive 
rollers,  40-inch  cut.  Useful  on 
parks,  estates  and  country  clubs. 
Write  for  complete  catalog  of  the 
Coldwell  line.  including  Gang 
Mowers.  Horse  and  Hand  Lawn 
Mowers. 

Coldwell     Lawn    Mower    Co. 

Largest  Makers  of  High  Grade 
Lmvyi    Mowers    in    the     World 

Office   and   Factory 

Newburgh,     New    York 

Chicago   Office:   62    East    Lake   St..    Chicago,    III. 
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in  the  spacious  garage.  After  committee 
reports  were  presented  the  chairman  intro- 
duced the  club's  entomologist,  Herman 
Schwartz,  who  lectured  on  "Insects  Useful 
and  Depreciating  to  Plant  Life."  Some  e.'^- 
sential  factors  were  explained  enabling  tlu 
gardener  to  differentiate  between  variou.- 
kinds  of  insect  life,  i.  e.  Inscctx.  those  ha\ - 
ing  separate  head,  thorax  and  abdomen, 
always  possessing  six  legs  attached  to  tlie 
thorax,  the  honey-bee  being  the  most  intel- 
ligent. Beetles.  Possessing  hard  protective 
wing  coverings.  Alouth  parts  from  side  t<' 
side  enabling  them  to  chew  or  bite  their 
food.  Bugs.  Possessing  a  sucking  moutli 
part,  inserting  their  proboscis  into  tlie 
leaves,  drawing  forth  or  sucking  their  food. 
The  speaker  answered  some  interesting 
questions  brought  out  in  the  discussion, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  life  cycle  of 
the  parasitic  insects.  A.  F.  Satterthwait,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  spoke  on 
the  relative  value  of  the  birds  in  cuntrolling 
insects  in  general. 

After  adjournment  the  members  were  the 
guests  of  Mr.  Weber  at  a  sumptuous  lunch. 
G.  H.  Pring,  Cor.  Sec. 


NEW      LONDON      (CONN.)     HORT. 
SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  on  May   13th. 

.'\fter  the  usual  business  routine,  Presi- 
dent Silva  Tiens  introduced  Mr.  Felling, 
State  Forester,  who  gave  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  the  State  Parks  and  Forests.  The 
lecturer  told  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  state  commission  in  providing  recrea- 
tion spaces  and  buying  up  shore  land  for 
the     public     good     ihronghdut     the     .State. 


The   Superintendent   Says: 

"Madame  and  the  family  can  now  have  the  flowers  they  like — 
and  as  many  as  they  like — as  often  as  they  like.  And  the  best 
part  of  it  all  is  that  there  is  no  trouble  for  me.  Our  V-Bar 
Greenhouse  is  easier  to  take  care  of  than  any  other  I  have  ever 
managed." 

We  say:  "Maximum  production  at  a  minimum  cost  of  main- 
tenance." 

What  more  can  we  say? 


W.   H.   LUTTON 
COMPANY',  INC. 


BWP. 

6BttN\V/H0U5ES 


512    FIFTH    AVE., 
NEW  ^'ORK  CITY 


i^h^^^m: 


^^^^c^in 


HARRY     BALDWIN 

Slanufacturer  of 

Greenhouse    Stiadlng 

Lath    Roller    Blinds 

IVIAIUAROIME^K.    tM.  Y. 


WATER  THE  ROOT^- 
FOR  BIGCER  CROR/! 


BECOME  A  LANDSCAPE 

Prepare  by  mail  for  >  D^OIT'E'^T' 
feilion!'"'""''"*  '"■'"  AKl^nHttl 
Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Earn  while  you 
learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  proposition  to 
HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beautifying  your 
property.  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL 

Newark  New  York  State 


Tlie  "Sub- Pipe"  System  feeds  the  roots 
fiirectly — makes  you  uidependent  of  the 
weather — produces  better  gardens  and  pret- 
tier lawns.  Simple,  economical,  to  install 
.tnd    to    operate. 

'•SUB -PIPE  ••     IRRIGATION 
is  the  greatest  producer  of  vegetation 
known.         Write      for      descriptive 
booklet    and    prices.      Act    NOW 
to      get      full     benefits      THIS 
SEASON.      If    interested    in 
our    proposition    to    demon- 
•itKititrs.    so    indicate. 
SUB-PIPE  IRRIGATION  CO. 
830  E.  Mayo  BMg.,  Talii.  OkU.  , 
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After  discussion  among  the  members  on  the 
work,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
the  speaker.  One  new  member  was  admilted 
to  membership. 

St.\-\le\  JoRiiAN.  Cor.  Sec. 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY   (N.  J.) 
HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held, 
with  President  W'aite  in  the  chair  and  a 
good  attendance.  Also  excellent  e.xhibits. 
After  the  regular  business  was  dispensed 
with  discussion  came  up  in  regards  to 
holding  a  June  show  such  as  strawberries, 
sweet  peas,  roses,  vegetables,  etc,  Of 
course,  the  help  question  in  this  section 
is  a  bit  of  a  handicap.  However,  we  have 
decided  to  hold  same  towards  the  end  of 
June.  To  all  appearance  things  will  be  a 
bit  late  this  season  on  account  of  the  back- 
ward season ;  also  roses  seem  to  be  break- 
ing weak  after  the  arctic  Winter  they  have 
gone  through.  Let  us  hope  for  more 
seasonable  weather  then,  perhaps,  every- 
thing  will   surprise   us. 

Wm.  Turner.  Cor.   Sec. 
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NASSAU  COUNTY  HORT.  SOCIETY 

The  re,gular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  May  12.  President  Twigg 
occupied  the  chair.  Messrs.  Dungee,  Dono- 
van, Turkington,  Lutton  and  Van  Givoren 
were  elected  to  active  membership  and  two 
petitions  for  active  memliership  were  re- 
ceived. 

.\n  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  an  open  discussion  on  the  damage  done 
to  trees  and  shrubs  last  Winter.  Mr.  Reed 
was  a  visitor  from  New  York  and  he  gave 
us  a   short   talk. 

.\rthur  Cook,  Cor.  Sec.    . 


TUXEDO    HORT.   SOCIETY. 

.\  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on 
May  12.  An  excellent  and  instructive  paper 
read  by  Thos.  Lyons,  gardener  to  Samuel 
\Vagstaff,  Esq.,  on  the  construction, 
management  and  general  care  of  the  con- 
servatory brought  out  considerable  dis- 
cussion and   was   favorably  commented   on. 

John  Livingston,  manager  of  the  W.  P. 
Hamilton  place  at  Sterlington  was  elected 
to  active  membership. 

Final  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
annual  ball  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing. Mav  26.  J.\s.  D.wiDSOX.  Sec. 


TARRYTOWN  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meetnig  was  held 
on  May  19.  .\n  application  was  received 
from  Andrew  Strachan  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
to  become  an  active  member  of  the  society. 
A  committee  was  appointed  in  reference  to 
holding  the  annual  Summer  outing,  to  re- 
port at  the  June  meeting.  The  society 
will  hold  a  June  exhibition  at  their  regular 
meeting.  Memorandum  of  the  prizes  will 
be   mailed   to   all    members   of   the    society. 

The  Fall  exhiliition  of  the  society  will  be 
held  in  Music  Hall,  Tarrvtown,  on  Novem- 
ber ,1  4  and  5,  1920. 

CiiAS.  J.  Wood,  Reporting  Sec. 


NORTH    SHORE    (ILL.)    HORT. 
SOCIETY. 

The  above  society  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  May  10.  President 
Bollinger  brought  up  for  discussion  the 
lifting  of  the  embargo  on  plants,  etc.,  of 
foreign  origin,  pointing  out  that  some 
varieties  such  as  Standard  Roses  and 
Azaleas  cannot  he  grown  in  this  country 
owing  to  climatic  conditions.  .Some  of  the 
members  were  in  favor  while  others  held 
different  views.  The  matter  was  left  over 
inilil   a   jiroper    resolution   could    be    drawn 


PLANT  SUCCESSION  CR(3PS  I 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  USE  I 

Succession  crops  are  mo>t  important.  >lii(e  they  provide  fresh  vejielahles  for  fall  and  M 

winter  use.     \  cellar  full  of  stored  vefselables,  of  just  the  ri^ht  size,  is  not  only  a  J 

good    inveslmeni    but    also    a    treat.      Stored    vegetables    are    healthier   than    canned  g 

vegetables.  H 

JUNE   IS   THE   MONTH   TO    PLANT  | 

Bush  Beans,  Lima  Beans,  Beets,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cab-  g 

bage.  Carrots,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Sweet  Corn,  Cucuni-  J 

bers,  Endive,  Kale,  Kohl-Rabi,  Musk  Melon,  Parsley,  | 

Squash,  Summer-Radish,  and  Swiss  Chard.  ■ 

W  rite  for  a  free  copy  of  "Burpee's  Seeds  for  Summer  Sowing"  and  | 

the  Burpee  Cultural  Leaflet  on  "Summer  Gardening."  | 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  | 

Seed  Growers                                                           Philadelphia  | 
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RUSTIC  BIRD   HOUSES 

Do    Not   Require    Weathering 

(  )ur  faniuus  Interchangeable  No.   14. 
For  \\'ren  or  Bluebird. 

Price   ^2    and    post    charg'cs:    weight 
5  lbs. 

(  )ur  faniMu.s  3  for  $5.00  Bird  Houses; 
weight  10  lbs. 

Crescent  Sparrow  l^rap,  mme  better, 
price  $3,  9  lbs. 


A.1P.  GREIM,  "Birdville", 


Toms  River  P.  0.,    N.  J. 
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SOLD  BY  SEEDMEN  IN  CANADA  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 


^Sya/m^nonc^QfJuo^  ejn€7t 


it 


HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT' 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

.\  lislit.  roniposifi-,  fine  powder.  f;i:^ilv  distributed 
cittier  l)V  du^tiT,  bellows  or  in  water  bj-  spt^yinR. 
Thormielily  reliable  in killini: Currant \Vonii.-..Pnt.-Uo 
Bug8,  Cabbage  Wonn.s.  Lire.  Slugs.  Sow  Bug:*,  etc., 
anfi  it  is  also  stroiiglv  impregnated  with  fvincieides. 
r??-I'ul  up  in  Popiilcr  Paikac-  it  Popular  Prices. 
Sold  by  %r-eA  Dealers  and  Merchants. 


HAMMOND'S     PAINT    AND    SLUG    SHOT    WORKS,    BEACON,    NEW    YORK. 
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up  and   presented   at   our   next   meeting   and 
put  to  a   vote. 

Mr.  O.  Carll,  head  gardener  from 
Lincoln  Park,  is  expected  to  talk  at  our 
next  meeting.  Two  new  members  were 
enrolled.  J.  R.  Clarke,  Cor.  Sec. 
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WESTCHESTER    AND     FAIRFIELD 
HORT.    SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  society  was  held  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  May  14.  There  was  a  good  at- 
tendance vvilh  President  Andrews  in  the 
chair.  Two  honorary  members  were 
elected  and  3  proposals  for  membership 
received.  Various  subjects  were  discussed, 
but  the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  M.  C.  Ebel,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Gardeners.  For  two  hours 
he  kept  the  members'  attention  describing 
the  workings  of  the  association's  Service 
Bureau,  and  giving  hints  about  the  better- 
ment of  the  gardener's  position.  Mr.  Ebel 
received  a  rising  vote  of  thanks.  A  tele- 
gram was  read  from  Charles  Gatty  regret- 
ting that  he  was  unable  to  be  present,  but 
advised  the  boys  to  keep  on  potting.  There 
was  a  fine  display  of  plants,  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Jack  Conroy,  Cor.  Sec. 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  arc  invited  to  make  free  use 
of  tins  department  to  solve  problems  that 
may  arise  in  their  garden  zoork.  Questions 
on' the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  rcadilv  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  books  should  not  be  re- 
ferred   to    the    Questionnaire. 


Here  and  There 


EFFECT  OF  LIGHT  ON   PLANTS. 

It  is  said  that  greenhouse  e.xperiraents 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  the  V.  S.  Department  of  .\gricuhure 
have  proved  that  the  flowering  and  fruitnig 
period  cf  practically  any  plant  can  be  made 
to  take  place  at  any  time  of  the  year  by 
darkening  the  greenhouse  in  the  morning 
and  evening  if  the  day  is  loo  long,  or  b.v 
lengthening  the  day  by  artificial  light  if 
the  day  is  too  short.  Spring  Bowers  and 
Spring"  crops,  it  is  asserted,  happen  to  be 
Spring  flowers  and  Spring  crops  because 
the  davs  at  the  season  of  their  flowering 
and  fruiting  have  the  proper  number  of 
hours  of  daylight.  Experiments  were  con- 
ducted with  a  large  variety  of  plants.  By 
employing  dark  chambers,  the  scientists_ 
shortened  or  lengthened  the  life  cycle  of 
plants  and  forced  some  of  them  to  com- 
jilete  two  cycles  in  one  season.  Violets, 
which  natura"lly  bloom  only  during  the  com- 
paratively short  days  of  Spring,  when  cov- 
ered with  light-proof  boxes  for  a  time 
were  made  to  l)loom  again  during  the  Sum- 
mer. Temperature  appeared  to  e.xert  no 
influence  in  ihe  tests.  The  relative  unim- 
portance of  temperature  was  demonstrated 
in  the  fact  that  plants  kept  in  the  dark  for 
a  part  of  the  day  underwent  in  Midsum- 
mer the  changes  that  in  nature  come  in 
the  Fall,  and  that  heretofore  have  been 
attributed  to  lower  temperatures.  This  was 
true  even  when  the  dark  houses  registered 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  outside 
atmosphere.  Iris  kept  in  artificial  light  foi 
ei.ghteen  hours  a  day  bloomed  in  two 
monlhs,  while  others  in  the  same  tempera- 
ture, but  without  artificial  extension  of  the 
day,  required  months  longer.  The  new 
principle  is  said  to  explain  why  plants  grow 
iro«t  luxnri'uislv  near  the  northern  limit  of 


their  range,  where  the  l.ing  day  permits 
nia.ximum  vegetative  growth  before  the 
short  day  intervenes  to  start  reproduction. 


OIAIITY  RED  POTS 

Uade  of  best  material  by  skilled 
lalwr.  uniformly  burned  and 
carrfuliy  packed, 
Famous  " '  Moss- Aztec' '  Ware 
includes  Azalea  Pots.  Fern 
Dishes,  HaDging  Baskets,  t^awn 
Vases,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  price  ILst. 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.   Zanesvllle.   Ohio 


THE  FLOWER    GROWER 

Puhlished    Monthly     for    Amateur    a,ui    Pro- 

fessiondl  Flower  hrozvcrs 
Subscription  price  $1  per  year  —  three 
years  for  $2  Grow  flowers  and  thus 
help  brighten  the  pathway  and  cheer  the 
hearts  of  many  whose  nerves  are  shat- 
tered by  the  horrors  of  war. 
Mention  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  and 
ask    for    a    samf-lc    copv. 

MADISON    COOPER,    Publisher 

CALCIUM,  N.  Y. 


|llflll!l!lliNtlllllMt)IMilllllillli:illllll!i:illl.lllnll[|III.Illlllll!IIIIlil!ll!III^^ 

I        WANTED    AT   ONCE— First    class,  | 

I    married  vegetable  gardener  on  private  | 

j    estate ;    good   wages,    steady    position,  | 

I    best  of  references  required.    D,  G.  A.,  | 

"    Box  441,  Greenwich,  Conn.  | 

:-.        !!!l{]l{|lll||ll|lllllllllllllll>li;illtillltl]IIIIIIII.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIillllll[1llllllllll 

:iii;llllllll|{|lllll{llllll!limilllllllNII|]||ll|llllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllltlllllllll1>I>ll^^^^^^ 

BOX-BUSHES  I 

i     four   of  large   size.     Diameter  at  base  | 

I     eight   to    nine    feel.      Price,    S75    each.  | 

I  E.  A.  LANUELL,  JR.  | 

i     5814    Drexel    Road,    Philadelphia,   Pa.  | 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii{iiimii!iiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiimiiiii;iiii>ilii;iili.iiiiJiii.Muiii:iitt;iu^^ 


.  CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 


^iEDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 


I        PHILADELPHIA.     PA. 


for  June,   I^iO 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWN- 
ERSHIP, MANAGEMENT.  CIR- 
CULATION. ETC.,  required  by  the 
.\ct  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912, 
of  "Cardeners'  Chronicle  of  ,-\nier- 
ica."  jniblished  monthlv  at  New 
York.  N.  v.,  for  April  i,  1920. 
State  cf  New  York  |  gg 
County    of   New    York  ] 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  ani 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesanl. 
personally  appeared  M.  C.  Ehi 
who,  iiaving  been  duly  sworn  ac- 
cordinj?  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  editor  of  the  "Oar- 
deners'  Chronicle  of  America"  and 
that  tile  following  is  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  nian- 
a.eenient  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc..  of  the  aforesai-l 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  bv  ttu- 
Act  of  .-\ugust  24.  1912.  emb'odiei! 
in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
Regulaticns,  printed  on  the  rever^e 
of   this   form,   to    wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  publisher,  managing  editor, 
and  business  manager  are:  Pub- 
lisher. The  Chronicle  Press.  Inc.. 
286  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Editor.  M.  C.  Ebel,  286  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York,  Managing  Editor.  M. 
C.  Ebel.  286  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 
Business  Manager.  M.  C.  Ebel 
Fifth   -\ve..  New   York. 

2.  That  the  owners  are  (Ctive 
names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give 
its  name  and  the  names  and 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  .ir 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the 
total  amount  of  stock.) 

The  Chronicle  Press,  Inc..  286 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  N.  \" 
M.  C.  Ebel.  Madison.  N.  J.  M.  E. 
Burniston  and  .T.  A.  Burniston. 
both  of  Summit.  N.  T.  S  Waren- 
dorff.  325  5th  Ave..N.  Y.  Chas 
H.  Tottv,  Madison,  N.  T.  A 
Bauer.  Deal.  N.  J.  J.  Barfiett, 
Sewickley.    Pa. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  and  otlier  security  hold- 
ers owning  or  holding  1  per  cent, 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state).  Then 
are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees  or 
other   security   holders. 

4.  That  the   two  paragraphs  next 
above,  giving  the  names  of  the  own 
ers.   stockholders,  and   security   boh 
ers.    if    any,    contain    not    only 
list    of    stockholders      and      securit\ 
holders    as    they    appear     upon     tin- 
books   of  the    company,   but   also,    in 
cases   where   the   stockholders   or    -. 
curity      holder      appears      u|>on 
hooks  of  the  company  as  trustee 
in    any   other   fiduciary    relation, 
name    of   the    fierson    or    corporation 
for    whom    such    trustee    is  acting,    is 
given;    also   that   the   said   two   para- 
graphs   contain     statements    embrac- 
ing    affiant's      knowledge      and      be- 
lief   as    to     the     circumstances    and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  books  of  the  ccmpanv 
as    trustees,    bold    stock    and    secnri 
ties    in    a    capacity    other    than    tb.il 
of  a   bona    fide  owner;    and   this   at 
fiant    has   no    reason   to    believe    th;it 
any     other     persons,    association,    .n 
corporation    has    any    interest    direii 
or  indirect  in  the  said   stock,  bonris, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  staled 
by    him. 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    befor. 
me   this   5th   day   of   April,    1920. 
M.   C.    EBEL.   Editor. 
[Seal]  C.    I.    KELLER. 

My  commission   expires   March 
30,    1921.) 


INSECTS  AND   FUNGUS   DISEASES 

■i'li(jrou.t;hlj-  siicci-ssful  gardciiin.n  cannot 
be  i)ractu-ed  without  due  regard  for  ihe  in- 
jury caused  by  in.sects  and  fungi  and  the 
scientific  effort  to  control  them.  The 
domesticity  of  plants  hringing  them  into 
conditions  often  foreign  to  their  natural 
environment,  seems  to  court  the  attacks  of 
diseases  and  pests,  which  arc  .so  common 
and  nisistcnt  as  to  constitute  a  menace  at 
all  times,  even  to  uncultivated  species.  To 
form  an  idea  of  how  plants  will  thrive 
when  deprived  of  these  enemies  we  can  but 
do  all  in  our  power  to  effect  it  by  every 
known  and  suitable  means  and  note  the 
result.     The  struggle  for  existence  is  going 


on  about  us,  seen  and  unseen  by  iuinian 
eyes;  it  is  not  alone  the  leaf  beetles  and 
their  larva;,  the  defoliating  lepidopterous 
caierpillars  and  the  sucking  bugs  that  play 
havoc  if  unchecked.  .\{  the  roots,  in  the 
stems,  w'ithin  the  blossoms  and  the  fruit, 
others  are  at  work  that  cannot  so  easily 
be  reached.— ^(iicnVa)!  Suburbs. 


\v 


ORCHIDS 

S|iiTiaIi-^rs    in    (>r<-lniN.      WV 


nrt-  S|iiTiali-^rs  in  (>r<-lniN.  WV  collect, 
ernw.  import,  uxnort  aiiiJ  sell  orelilda  ex- 
<-liisivcly.  If  yon  are  in  the  nmrkot  for  Orchf.lp, 
we  solicit  your  inrpiirips  nnil  orders.  Cntn 
logues  and   spcclHl  ll^ts  np   appllontlon. 

LAGER     &     HURRELL 

trthi4   Grawws  and   Importan 
Summit.     N.    «J. 


HILL'S     EVERGREENS 

S^nd     for    Price-list         Mention    this    magnzine 

D.    HILL    NURSERY    CO. 

Evergreen   Specialists. 

Largest   Growers    in    America 

Box  306 

UUNDEE.    ILL. 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  ud  Low  Hed«f 

('rir;i(j*i;..r5  anyl   Intr    .iucrrs: 

Elm  City  Nursery  Company 

Woodmont    Nurseries 
ox    193  New  HaTCn,  C 

•iid  for   Box-Hiirherrv    KoM. 
Gonoral   Nursery  ^'atiilot' 


onn. 

and 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  pj-IINP     is  a   concentrated   material — mixes  readily  in  water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
■^^^  ■*  **i^*-'     ,j,g  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 

FOR  THE  GARDEN-A»  »       FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 


dy  against  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most  effective. 


— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect  pests. 


rUlNxjIINt For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  tiKl^^lINt, For   worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chcmicala 

MADISON.  N.  J. 
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I  Of  Interest  to   Country  Estate  Owners  j 

E  The    National    Association    of    (^".ardeners   takes   this   opportunity  = 

1  to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  disposal  of  owners  of  country  h 

M  estates  when  requiring  competent  gardeners,  in   the  capacities  of  s 

1  superintendents,     head    gardeners    or    assistant     gardeners — thor-  i 

s  oughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume  the  responsibilities  p 

1  tlie  positions  call  for — -gardeners  truly  efficient   in  their  profession.  § 

1  The     Bureau     is    maintained     entirely     at    the     expense     of    the  M 

1  association   and   makes   no   charge  to   the    employer   it   may   serve  g 

1  01    to  the   member  it  may   benefit.  i 

j  NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    GARDENERS  | 

1  M,    C.    KBFL.    Secretary  1 

i  286   Fifth   Ave.                                                                               New  York  | 

flll1111lll]||lllllllllll11IIIIHlllllllinilllllillllllllI!lllHIII^ 
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I  FOLEY     GREENHOUSES  I 


I  Scientifically     Planned.    Carefully    Made    and     SUilHully     Lic^ttfd  | 

^  Write    for    Estimate  f: 

j  THE  FOLEY  GREENHOUSE  MFG.    C  O.  | 

I         3200    W.    31st     St.  Chicago  j 

^iiiiiniiiiiiniiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiriNiuuiinniiiii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiinwimiii i m« i imn iiiiuiiniiiiiiiiii!. 


I  Greenhouse  and  Garden  Plants  | 

I  Shrubbery   and  Nursery  Stock  | 

I  Of  all  descriptions  | 

I  ANPlEI^SON  mc  I 

I  QpMWELL  GARPEN5  I 

I  Cj^m\vell  Conn  j 

I  Make  y  o  u  r  n  e  e  d  s  k  n  o  w  n  to   us.  | 

I  We  will  properly  serve  your  interests.  | 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiii 

|nMiiiiiinniiniiiiriiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiinnniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

I  Competent  Gardeners  | 

I  The    comforts    and    products    of   a    country  | 

j  home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

j  gardener ;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

I  Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I  say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

I  We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

I  best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I  PETER   HENDERSON   &   CO.  | 

I  Seedsmen  and  Florists  | 

I  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 

^mimimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiimimiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^^^^^^^  iiimitiiiimiDiiif 
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STOP! 

AND  LOOK  AT  THIS  PICTURE 

In  our  announcement  in  April  you  were  requested  to  watch  this 
space  for  THE  machine.  , 

Here  it  is,  the  machine  w^e  told  you  that  would  trim  edges  better 
and  five  times  as  fast  as  present  methods. 


The  cutters  revolve 
at  a  very  high  speed, 
they  can  never 
spread  to  allow^  grass 
to  slip  by,  they  never 
get  dull  because  of 
the  self  sharpening 
feature. 

A  coil  spring  and 
Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ing does  the  trick. 

Scrap  your  border 
shears  and  order  one 
of  Richardson's 
Boulevard  T  r  i  m  - 
mers. 


Write  for  detail  description  and  price;    we  want  to  tell  you  more  about  this 
w^onderful  labor  saver. 

1  he  KicKarason  Ooulevara    1  rimmer 

Manufactured  by 

THF   STANDAKD  SAND   ^   MACHINE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


iiiiBiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiii 
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The  tribute  of 

William  Turner  to 

Davey  Tree  Surgery 


I'iezt'  of  Bertram 
H.  Borden  estate, 
T  h  e  Riverlands, 
Oceanic.  N.  J. 
li^iltlani  Turner  is 
snf>erintendent  of 
this    estate. 


The  Riverland*;.  Oceanic,   N.  J. 
The   Davey  Tree  Expert   Co.,  Inc.,   Kent,   Ohio 

Gentlemen:  At  different  periods  we  have  called  on  Davey  Tree  Sur- 
geons to  examine  our  trees  and  attend  to  their  needs  in  cuttin,^;  out 
decayed   wood,   filling  cavities,   etc. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  their  progress  and  their  methods 
of  accomplishing  their  work  so  often  that  I  feel  my  pen  inadequate  to 
express  the  full  benefit  derived  from  same.  The  tree  speaks  for  itself, 
a  monument  to  the  skill  of  Davey  Tree  Surgery. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  Turner,  Siil^t. 
***** 

The  saving  of  priceless  trees  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  on  every 
estate.  Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  ma.ximum  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  love  and  value  trees.  A  careful  examination  of  your 
trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc..  306  Eim  St.,  Kent,  O. 

Branch   Offices  zvitli  teleplione  ccJDicctiotts:  New   Yt^rh  City,  Astor  Court  Building:  Chicago, 
Westminster   Bldg..   Philadclfhia    Linid   Tilie  BIdg..   and  Boston.      IVrite  nearest  oiHce. 


Permanent  representatives  avail- 
able in  districts  surrounding 
Boston,  Sprinj^field,  Lenox.  New- 
port. Hartford,  Stamford.  Al- 
liany.  PouRhkeepsie,  White  Plains, 
Jamaica.  Montclair.  New  York. 
Philadelphia.    Harrishurff,     Balti- 


inore,  Washinstnn.  Kicliniond. 
KulTalo.  Toronto.  Pittsburgli, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Chicago.  Milwaukee.  Canadian 
address:  252  Laugauchiterc  West, 
Montreal. 


JOHN  DAVEY 
I'atlicr  of  Tree  Surgery 


i'util  Davt-y  Tree  Surgeons  iilled 
the  V-shaped  crotch  zvith  sectional 
joints  of  concrete,  and  then  bound 
the  limbs  together  zmth  steel  rods, 
this  free  was  at  the  peril  of  almost 
any  storm 


DAVEY     TREE    SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those 
falsely  representing  themselves.  An  agreement  made  with  the  Davey  Company  and  not  ivith  an  individual  is  certain  evidence 
-..  '  of  genuineness 
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It's  Hardly  Fair  to  Figure 

Greenhouse  Possessing 

In  Dollars  and  Cents 


You  don't  figure  the  cost  of  a  piano  that  way;  or  a  choice  rug; 
or  any  of  the  real,  worth-while,  joy-giving  things  of  life. 
Things  like  that  you  say  to  yourself:  "It's  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  affording  it  as  it  is  whether  I  can  aflford  not  to  afiford  it." 
When  you  look  into  the  matter  a'  bit  further  and  find  out  how 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  is  the  all-year-round  happiness 
a  greenhouse  gives  to  every  member  of  your  family,  you  will 
sort  of  chide  yourself  for  not  buying  one  long  ago. 
Glad  to  talk  it  over  with  you. 
Or  send  you  our  Glass  Garden  Booklet. 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and   Conservatories 


IR\  ixciroN 

New  York 
BOSTON 
Little  Bldg. 


Eastern  Factory 
Irvinglrii.  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO 

Continental  I'ank  llld.c. 

PHIL.\DELPIlI.-\ 

Land  Title  Bldg. 

TOROXTO 
Royal  Bank  Bldg. 
Western  Factory 
Des  Plaines,  111. 


NEW  YORK 
4Jnd  St   Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
2063  E.  -th  St. 


Canadian  Factory 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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BULBS— BULBS— BULBS 


We  are  booking  orders  for  early  delivery  of  all  Bulb-Stock — 
American,  French,  Dutch  and  Japanese — and  advise  placing 
your  orders  at  once  to  avoid  disappointments. 

Send  us  your  list  and  we  will  quote  you  our  best    prices. 


Freesia   Purity 

Lilium    Giganteum 

Dutch 

Hyacinth   in  Variety 

"          Colored 
Calla   Ethiopica 
"        Elliiottiana 

Candidum 
"         Speciosum   Rubrum 
Album 

Tulip, 

Narcissus  in  Variety 
Single    in    Variety 

"         Godfrey 
Roman  Hyacinths 

Narcissus  P.  D.  Grandiflora 
Soleil    D'Or 

tt 

Double    in    Variety 
Darwin    in   Variety 

Lilium   Harris!! 

"            Trumpet    Major 

" 

Breeder   in   Variety 

Formosum 

"            Golden  Spur 

" 

Cottage    in    Variety 

Our  Orchid  Catalogue  is  ready.     If  interested  send  for  a  copy. 


VISITORS   ALWAYS   WELCOME 


Let    Us    Bid    On    Your    Wants 


ORCHID  EXPERTS 

Plant  s— B  u  1  b  s— S  u  n  d  r  i  e  s 

West  Orange      -      -      -      New  Jersey 


William  J.  Manda 
Vice-Pres. 


Joseph  Manda 
Prcs.    &  Treas. 


Edward    A.    Manda 
Sccr'y. 
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Orchids 


From    "Ciardcn    Ornament,"   Chas.    Si-rihuer's   Sons. 
The   Water    Garden    at    Biiiye    House,    Wey bridge,    EnglauiH 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

in  the  Garden 

SvglisG  GarderjSevie^ 

ALTHOUGH  the  straight  canal-shaped 
pieces  of  water  that  are  found  on  many 
large  English  country  places  are  commonly 
considered  to  be  the  outcome  of  Dutch  mfluence 
in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  the  great 
canal  at  Hampton  Court  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II  from  designs  of  the  great  French  gar- 
den architect  LeNotre.  His  example — as  typified 
by  the  gardens  of  Versailles — became  the  guid- 
ing motive  for  garden  designers  throughout  t,ng- 
land. 

Where  there  is  the  least  thread  of  running  \\'ater  it 
should  be  developed  to  form  a  part  of  the  garden 
scheme.  From  the  narrow  s^one-bordered  rill  to 
the  large  pool  or  pond,  a  water  scene  adds  particu- 
lar charm  and  a  refreshing  a  niosphere  to  the  sum- 
mer landscape.  We  have  an  unusually  large  and 
varied  assortment and  can  make  immediate  ship- 
ment  of    pot    grown    Vines.    Climbers,     Decorative 

Trees  and  Climbing  Roses  which  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty   of   water    gardens   ,':nd   summer    pavilions. 

Are  you  receiving  our  B.  <fi  A.  '*Green   List?** 


RLTffEliFOKD    X  J. 


TEL.RVTHBRFOaO  700 


If  you  contemplate  buying  semi-established, 
established  or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first. 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species. 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt- 
leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other 
choice  hybrids. 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality 
is  second  to  none. 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot 
hangers,  always  on  hand. 

Send  for  our  price  list. 

G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers 
MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK 
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The  Glenside  Hardy  Flower  Gardens 

Richard  Rothe,  Proprietor,  Glenside,  Pa. 

We  are  Specialists  in  Designing  and  Building  of 
Rockgardens. 

For  rates  on  Consultations  and  illustrated  lec- 
tures please  address 


Richard  Rotlie, 


Glenside,  Pa. 
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STRAWBERRIES!!    STRAWBERRIES!! 

THE  SEASON'S  BEST  NOVELTIES 


NOW    READY   FOR   SfflPMENT 


!^ 


llBUCKBEE- 


Buck    Bee 

The    New    Hybrid    Stravtlierry. 

I'll'-  culniiiiiiiion  of  thirty-five  years 
(if  siiccis^tiil  hybridizing..  The  fin- 
- -t  r\(iluiinii  in  strawberries.  Excels 
all  ill  .size,  iiuality,  quantity  and 
lla\i>i-. 

100  plants  $35.00 

50  plants  18.50 

25  plants  9.50 

12  plants  5.00 


Jubilee 

The    plants   are   extremely   vigorous 
and  healthy  and  give  an  abundanee 
of   very   dark   red.    luseious   fniil    uf 
exquisite    flavor     and     giant     si/i-. 
Wi'll   aliove   the  ground. 

100  plants 
50  plants 
25  plants 
12  plants 

$15.00 

8.00 

.      4.50 

2.50 

Beal 

This  variety  is  the  result  of  special 
hybriiiizalion  for  over  a  period  of 
years  by  Ticc  C.  Kevitl.  and  under 
tiormal  conditions  plants  set  out 
make  a  growtli  of  14  inches  high 
with  herrios  that  measure  3  inches 
in  a  straight  line  pa>ssing  through 
the  center  of  tlie  berri'. 

100  plants $10.00 

50  plants   5.50 

25  plants 3.00 

12  plants 1.75 


k. 


STANDARD  VARIETIES  | 

August   Luther— Barrymore— Big    Joe — Brandywine — Chesapeake    Commonwealth — Early    Jersey    Giant—  M 

Excelsior— Gandy— Glen    Mary— Hub — Klondyke — Magic    Gem— Marshall — Nick    Ohmer— RoysJ     Sover-  ^ 

eign— Sample — Scofield— Senator     Dunlap — SharDless^Stcvens     Late     Champion — Success— Wm.      Belt.  = 

100  PLANTS  $6.00  1,000  PLANTS  $50.00  1 

FALL  OR  EVERBEARING  VARIETIES  | 

Aircricus — Advarxe — Progressive — Superb  ^ 

i  100  PLANTS  $8.00  1,000  PLANTS  $70.00  m 

I    WILLIAM  M.  HUNT  &  CO.,  148  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  | 

e  PHONE    BARCLAY    5615  m 
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This  Portable  Line,  Ready  for  Instant 
Use,  Waters  2,500  Sq.  Ft  at  a  Time 


Don*t  "wait  till  next  year"  to  get  the  benefits 
of   Skinner   System    Irrigation. 

A  singlt^  50  ft.  portable  line  will  keep  yonr  garden 
fresh  and  growing  through  the  drought  of  this 
.August  and  September.  Waters  a  strip  50  ft. 
wide,  and  5U  ft.  long  (or  any  length  up  to  6')') 
ft.,    as    ordered). 


These   lines   are   completely    assembled,   ready    for 

instant   use,  by   merely    screwing  lengths  of  pipe 

together  and   attaching  ^-in.   pipe,   or   hose. 

Don't  take  a  chance  on  the  weather. 

Write   or   wire  us   for   one   of  these   ready-to-use 

outfits. 


The   SUinnpr  Irri^aHon  Co. 


229  Water  St. 


Troy,  Ohio 
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I        MICHELL'S        ! 

I       SEEDS  OF  HAKDY       I 
I    PERENNIAL  FLOWERS   I 
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Gaillardia 
Add   to   the   glory   of   next   season's    Flower  Garden  by 
sowing   seeds    of    Hardy    Perennial    Flowers,    which   are 
becoming    more    popular    each    year. 
OUR   1920  CATALOG 
contains  a  complete  list  of  the  best  and  most  popular  varieties. 
A    COPY    FREE    FOR    THE    ASKING 

MICHELL'S  SEED  HOUSE 


514  MARKET  ST. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Make    your    Garden 
serve  you  all  summer 

and  also  produce  a  sufficient  supply'  for 
winter  use. 

DREER'S 
MID-SUMMER    CATALOGUE 

contains  a  complete  list  of  everything  which  may 
be  planted  during  the  summer  months.  You  will 
find  listed  all  that  is  best  for  late  planting  in  Vege- 
tables, hardy  Flower  seeds  for  next  year's  flower- 
ing and  Winter  and  Spring  flowering  Bulbs.  Also 
the  dependable  strams  of  Farm  seeds  for  Fall 
Planting. 

The  best   varieties  of   Celery  Plants. 

Also  all  the  up-to-date  Garden  Tools,  Insecticides, 
Fertilizers  and  all  the  helps  that  make  gardening  a 
pleasure. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  and  kindly  mention  this  pub- 
lication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Pot  Grown  | 

Strawl^erry  Plants  | 

Ready  for  delivery  in  July  and  August.  j 

Lawn  &  Pasture  Grasses  I 

For  fall  sowing.  j 

Freesia  Purity  | 

Manunoth  &  Jumbo  Bulbs  in  August.  | 

Lilium  Candidum  | 

Northern  grown  bulbs  in  August.  I 


W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  INC. 

SeedsTncn  &  Bulb  Importers 
166  West  23rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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LEE  R.  BONNEWITZ 

I  GROWER  OF  I 

Peonies  and  Irises 


In  my  E.xhibition  Garden  I  am  growing  over  seven 
hundred  varieties  of  Peonies,  so  I  may  learn  the  very 
good  ones,  to  recommend  them;  and  so  I  may  also 
learn  the  very  poor  ones,  to  discard  them. 

In  this  Exhibition  Garden  the  name  of  each  variety 
is  prominently  displayed  during  the  blooming  season, 
so  that  visitors  can  make  up  their  own  minds  as  to  the 
merits  of  each  variety. 

Each  year  I  expect  to  publish  a  Booklet,  giving  a 
list  of  approved  Peonies,  and  also  a  Booklet  giving 
my   list  of  candidates   for  the  discard. 

I  will  be  glad  to  mail  now  a  Booklet  of  approved 
varieties,  and  also  an  Illustrated  Booklet  telling  about 
the  National  Peony  Show. 

LEE  R.  BONNEWITZ 

West  Main  St.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio 
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BULBS      BULBS      BULBS 

FOR  EARLY  FORCING 

See  our  Fall  Bulb  Catalogue  for  descriptions  and  prices  of 
Freesias,  Liliums,  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Narcissi. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  new  and  standard  varieties.      Pot-grown. 
Send   for    our    Mid-Suminer   List 


I  BURNETT   BROTHERS 

I  'T/ie   House   Famous   for  Laivn    Grass    Seed" 

I  92    CHAMBERS    ST.,  NEW    YORK 
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I  I    I  FOR  RESULTS  USE  | 


<^^^'J(^rde/?Jbr(oz)e/yM)/ne 


MASTER  BRAND 


The  Keynote  of  Success  in 
every  modern  business  is  Quali- 
ty and  Service. 

Our  unique  connections  at 
home  and  abroad  enable  us  to 
give  you  both. 


Sterilized    Sheep    Manure 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

Ammonia  Phosphoric  Acid  Potash 

2.25%  I.507c  l.SD% 


Concentrated    Vine   &   Plant 

Manure 

Guaranteed  Ancilysis 

Ammonia  Phosphoric  Acid  Potash 

S.WTc  2.0<rr  1.00% 


MULLER-SEALEY,  CO.,  Inc. 

Horticultural  Specialists 
1 45  West  45th  Street.  New  York  City 


=  Precipitate    Phosphatic    Manure 

E  Available    Phosphoric   Acid    2G9r 

I  NATURE'S  MASTER  SOIL 
BUILDERS 

I  Master    Brand    Manures    are    thoroughly    sterilized    in 

I  Rotary   Direct   Heat   Driers.     Absolutely   free   from   all 

I  Live  Weed  Seeds  and  Fungus  diseases.    Does  not  con- 

I  tain  15  to  30%  excess  moisture  as  is  found  in  all  air- 

j  dried  manures.    Will  not  rot  out  the  Bags  when  placed 

I  in    dry   storage.     Are    adaptable   for   the    feeding  of  a 

i  greater   variety   of   crops    than   any    other   type    of   fer- 

I  tilizers. 

I  Full   injormation   and   prices  furnished   on   application. 

I  The  Proto-Feed  and  Guano  Co. 

I  4121  S.  La  Salle  Street                        CHICAGO 
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Symbolic 
Front    Cover   in   Colors 


Ambition   Realized 


It  has  ever  been  a  problem  to  devise  means  staniling  for  proper 
representation.  To  search  the  worhl  for  the  Best  in  Bulbs,  has  been 
easier  than  to  acquaint  the  worhl  with  the  superlative  Quality  Bulbs 
sent  out  by  The  House  of  Scheepers. 

For  nearly  five  years  I  have  worked  on  a  book  that  would  fitly  intro- 
duce Scheepers"  Quality  Bulbs,  that  would  give  the  reader  a  correct 
idea  of  hitherto  unattained  standards  in  unusual  merchandise.  This 
book  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  Garden  Magazine  Readers  are 
to  be  the  Judges  as  to  whether  or  not  I  have  succeeded. 

Authors  who  helped 

To  make  the  book  most  valuable,  I  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
world's  foremost  and  recognized  authorities  on  each  subject. 
Louise  Beebe  Wilder,  Mrs.  Edward  Harding,  Mrs.  Francis  King, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  are  among  those  who  were  kind  enough 
to  help  make  this  book  a  gem  of  finest  water.  The  drawings 
and  decorations  by  Miss  Beatrice  Stevens  represent  the  highest 
interpretation  of  art  in  the  garden.  Special  photographs  by 
Reginald  Mallhie,  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  help  vis- 
ualize real  life  in  the   garden. 


Subjects  Covered 

The  book  tells  in  the  inimitable  fashion  characteristic  of 
each  favorite  author,  how  to  grow  the  finest  bulbs  for 
hardy  borders  and  garden,  the  lovely  Daffodils,  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips.  It  tells  about  the  rarest  Irises  and  aristo- 
crats among  the  Peonies.  Wonderful  Freesias  of  the 
New  World  vie  with  Old  World  Lilies  in  attempts  to 
gain  your  favors.  The  book  is  a  model  for  concise,  prac- 
tical culture  suggestions  that  will  cause  it  to  be  treasured 
by  those  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  copy. 

A    fitting  Spokesman  for  Bulbs 

fit  for  the  Ultra  Critical  ► 

Sparing   no   expense  to   make  "A   Book   of   Gardens"   the 
latest    word    of    the    recognized    authorities    on    Bulbous 
Plants,   1    have   clothed   their  thoughts   in   a   manner   de- 
signed to  win  the  approval  of  the  ultra  critical,     llnlike  any  other 
book,  it   blends   botany,   history,  aiul   poetry   in   charming  fashion. 
Because  of  the  high  cost  of  production,  the  edition  of  this  (Jarden 
Hook  l)e  Luxe  is  very  liniitetl. 


I  iaii3s::nar3Ea  'i 


How  to  Obtain  this  Book 

It  is  impossible  to  distribute  thi^  work  of  art  promiscu- 
ously. However,  every  prospeclive  customer  of  The  House 
of  Schee[!crs  should  have  one.  On  receiiit  of  S5.00  (j)er- 
sonal  check  will  do  I  it  will  be  forwarded  by  insured 
book  post.  We  will  also  mail  a  Due  Bill  good  as  S5.00 
cash  on  every  order  for  bulbs  amounting  to  S25.00  or 
more.  If  a  thorough  examination  of  the  book  causes  you 
to  feel  that  you  neither  want  the  book  nor  care  to  order, 
return  the  book,  and  money  paiil  will  be  refunded  "with- 
out a  (piibble." 


JOHN  SCHEEPERS,  Inc. 

Flower  Bulb  Specialists 
522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

(Comer   44th    St.) 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 
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w 


E  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  open  season  for 
insects,  and  most  of  us  are  busy  trying  to  keep 
them  under  control.  In  spite  of  extensive  writ- 
ings on  the  subject  there  are  apparently  still  a  few  gar- 
deners who  have  not  yet  grasped  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  fundamental  difference  in  the  methods  adopted  to  con- 
trol insect  pests  which  obtain  their  food  by  sucking  plant 
juices  and  those  which  actually  chew  their  food.  Thus 
we  find  a  prominent  grower  advocating  in  his  catalog 
the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  ''to  keep  away  aphis  or  green 
fly."  This  is,  of  course,  preposterous  as  arsenate  of  lead 
is  a  stomach  poison,  and  aphids  obtain  their  food  in  such 
a  way,  by  inserting  their  beaks  in  the  plant  tissue  and 
sucking  the  juices,  that  they  do  not  absorb  any  of  the 
poison.  Broadly  speaking,  sucking  insects,  such  as 
scales,  mealy  bugs,  and  aphids,  are  best  controlled,  ex- 
cept when  fumigation  can  be  resorted  to,  by  the  use  of 
a  contact  spray  or  dust  which  acts  by  corrosion  or  by 
clogging  the  breathing  pores  of  the  insect.  Examples 
of  sprays  and  dusting  materials  of  this  kind  are  nicotine 
solution,  kerosene  emulsion,  and  tobacco  dust.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  insects  which  actually  eat  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  are  best  dealt  with  by  poisoning  their  food. 
This  can  be  done  by  spraying  with  one  of  the  arsenical 
poisons,  such  as  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead. 

The  problem  of  controlling  garden  pests  is  not  always 
so  simple  as  some  might  infer  from  the  preceding  para- 
graph. For  instance  there  are  insects  which  feed  in  such 
a  way  that  they  cannot  be  reached  by  insecticidal  sprays. 
One  of  these  is  the  beet-leaf  maggot  which  tunnels  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  epidermis  of  the  leaf.  Here 
the  only  remedy  indicated  is  to  cut  off  and  burn  infected 
leaves.  If  this  is  attended  to  when  the  cro])  is  harvested 
it  will  lessen  the  danger  of  trouble  the  following  year. 
\Mien  these  pests  attack  crops  which  are  grown  for  their 
leaves,  such  as  spinach  and  Swiss  chard,  their  depreda- 
tions are  even  more  serious,  for,  although  it  seems  im- 
possible to  detect  any  difference  in  the  flavor  of  leaves 
so  attacked,  the  womenfolk,  even  if  they  are  not  vege- 
tarians, arc  somewhat  squeamish  about  finding  these 
maggots  cooked  in  sjiinacb  and  so  when  a  crop  becomes 
badly  infested  it  is  practically  valueless.  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  a  year  or  two  ago  when  searching  for  the  fly 
responsible  for  the  beet-leaf  maggot  to  find  an  insect  on 
Swiss  chard  which  was  determined  by  Dr.  Chittenden 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  as  a  parasite  on  the 
pest.  Unfortunately  I  have  no  reliable  data  to  show 
whether  this  parasite  is  sufficiently  active  in  keeping 
down  the  maggot  to  make  it  of  horticultural  importance, 
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but  the  impression  is  that  the  maggots  were  not  nearly 
so  prevalent  the  following  year. 

^lany  of  us,  no  doubt,  inspired  by  the  reports  of  the 
success  with  which  the  fluted  scale  was  put  out  of  busi- 
ness in  California  by  a  species  of  lady-bug  imported  from 
Australia,  have  had  visions  of  what  might  be  accom- 
plished by  finding  suitable  parasites  for  all  of  the  pests 
to  which  our  gardens  are  subject,  but  we  still  have  to 
hustle  around  with  the  .spray-pump  and  dust-gun.  and 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so  for  sometime  to  come. 

One  often  wonders  if  in  some  of  our  spraying  opera- 
tions we  do  not  do  considerable  harm  as  well  as  good. 
The  beneficial  larvas  of  the  lady-bug  must  surely  suffer 
when  we  .spray  with  nicotine  to  combat  aphis  and  we  are 
thus  in  the  position  of  injuring  one  of  our  best  friends. 
But,  alas !  it  so  often  happens  that  we  cannot  aft'ord  to 
wait  until  the  industrious  lady-bug  has  cleaned  up  the 
ajjliis  colony  and  so  we  proceed  on  the  principle  that  "if 
yt)u  want  a  job  done  properly  you  must  do  it  yourself" 
and  consequently  the  lady-bug,  is  an  innocent  victim. 

While  on  the  subject  of  pests  the  English  sparrow  is 
at  once  brought  to  mind.  It  is  admitted  that  he  has 
already  been  pretty  well  castigated  for  his  varied  mis- 
deeds by  garden  writers  in  many  lands,  but  I  have  not 
yet  seen  any  mention  of  his  fondness  for  taking  a  dust 
bath  in  the  midst  of  germinating  seedlings.  Of  course 
those  areas  which  contain  very  small  and  very  choice 
plants  are  always  selected  as  the  scene  of  his  abandoned 
wallowings,  with  usually  disastrous  results  so  far  as  the 
seedings  are  concerned.  .\  writer  in  the  Garden  Maga- 
cinc  calls  attention  to  the  fact  "recently  demonstrated 
at  a  British  experimental  station"'  that  sparrows  have  a 
horror  of  blue  paper.  Most  of  us  suffer  from  the  ex- 
liberance  of  sjiarrows  in  the  garden  at  some  time  or  an- 
other and  any  means  of  repelling  them  is  worth  trying 
oul.  If  strips  of  blue  paper  disposed  advantageously  will 
prevent  them  from  wreaking  their  will  on  the  young  peas 
and  lettuces  gardeners  everywhere  will  be  properly  grate- 
ful for  the  information.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
English  sparrow  from  long  residence  in  America  has 
become  so  sophisticated  as  to  refuse  to  be  intimidated 
by  blue  paper  whether  it  be  of  ultramarine  or  forget-me- 
not  !  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  conveying  to 
the  sparrow  intelligence  the  fact  that  their  room  is  pre- 
ferred to  their  comjiany  is  to  trap  a  few  of  them  with 
the  common  "break-back"  mousetraps  baited  with  bread. 
This  is  a  perfectly  humane  method  of  despatching  them 
as  the  traps  kill  instantaneously.     It  is  not  suggested  that 
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it  is  possible  to  exterminate  a  flock  of  sparrows  by  this 
method,  but  it  is  possible  to  drive  them  away.  The  spar- 
row is  a  wise  and  suspicious  bird  and  when  it  dawns 
upon  him  that  his  fellows  are  meetin,e;-  with  a  harsh  fate 
he  speedily  decides  that  the  vicinity  is  unhealthy  and 
promptly  seeks  fresh  pastures. 

Although  at  most  seasons  of  the  year  sparrows  are  an 
unmitigated  nuisance  there  are  times  when  their  activi- 
ties may  be  considered  of  use.  I  have  seen  them  very 
busy  at  times  eating  dandelion  seeds,  which  has  prob- 
ably resulted  in  diminution  of  weeding  operations  on  the 
lawn,  and  often  they  may  been  seen  feeding  on  aphids. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  .sparrow  cannot  be  induced  to 
mend  his  ways  and  behave  more  as  we  would  have  him 
do  for  he  is  a  cheerful  and  likable  bird  provided  there 
are  not  too  many  of  him. 

'■i'     ^     ^     ^ 

The  perusal  of  "Modern  Propagation  of  Tree  Fruits'' 
by  Prof.  B.  S.  Brown  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  vastness 
and  importance  of  this  industry  in  America.  We  learn 
that  from  twenty  to  forty  millions  of  American  grown 
apple  seedlings  are  used  annually  in  this  country  as 
stocks  to  be  budded  or  grafted  with  named  varieties  of 
apples.  In  addition,  immense  numbers  of  seedlings  were 
formerly  imported  from  Europe  where  labor  conditions 
were  such  as  to  ensure  cheap  production.  Presumably 
Quarantine  37  will  prevent  the  receipt  of  any  more  seed- 
hngs  from  this  source.  Another  item  of  interest  is  the 
fact  that  "apple  seedlings  cannot  be  grown  with  profit 
in  small  quantities.  If  a  firm  uses  only  100.000  to  300,- 
000  in  a  season,  it  is  economical  to  buy  rather  than  to 
grow  them."  The  industry  admirably  exemplifies  Amer- 
ican methods  in  quantity  production,  organization,  and 
the  use  of  machinery  wherever  ])ossil)le.  Machines  for 
wrapping  or  tying  whip  grafts  after  they  are  made,  spe- 
cial spray  outfits,  mechanical  diggers  operated  by  steam 
or  gasoline  engines,  and  power  machines  capable  of  cul- 
tivating seventy  acres  a  day,  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  our  fruit  trees. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  machinery  is  used  to  so  large 
an  extent,  in  the  actual  operation  of  making  the  graft 
dependence  rests  mainly  on  a  good  knife,  a  keen  eye  and 
a  skillful  hand  :  for  although  tools  have  been  invented  to 
facilitate  the  art  of  grafting  and  budding  they  have  not 
become  very  popular. 

An  interesting  point  as  showing  how  improvements  in 
one  industry  may  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  another 
is  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  seeds  for  apple  stocks. 
Most  of  the  seeds  for  this  purpose  are  obtained  as  a  by- 
product from  the  pomace  from  cider  mills.  With  the 
older  type  of  press  the  seeds  came  thnnigh  the  mills  un- 
crushed  but  with  the  improved  cylinder  grinders  the 
seeds  are  more  or  less  cracked,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
in  order  to  get  one  bushel  of  good  seed  two  bushels  must 
be  bought.  It  calls  to  mind  the  wail  of  the  pessimistic 
showman  ''what  we  gains  on  swings,  we  loses  on  the 
merry-go-rounds.'" 

'i^  'f^  't*  ^ 

The  claims  of  the  evergreen  Pachysandra  tcrmbialis  as 
a  valuable  ground  cover  need  no  boosting,  but  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  direct  attention  to  the  merits  of  its  cousin 
the  Mountain  Spurge,  Pachysandra  procumhens.  as  a 
plant  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a  native  (which  perhaps 
accounts  for  its  lack  of  popularity)  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky,  W'est  Virginia  and  southward.  It  is 
dwarf,  tufted,  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  with  leaves  of 
a  darker  green  than  P.  terminals.  Like  its  Japanese 
relative  it  is  happy  in  either  sun  or  .shade,  but  unfor- 
tunately is  not  evergreen.  This  defect,  if  such  it  be.  is, 
however,  compensated  for  by  the  profusion  with  which 


it  produces  its  (|uaint  flowers  in  earlv  Spring  before  the 
leaves  appear.  \\'hilst  they  cannot  be  called  showy,  they 
are  interesting  and  welcome,  coming  as  they  do,  so  early 
in  the  year. 

Another  native  plant  useful  as  a  ground  cover  is  the 
shrub  Yellow-root,  Xanthorrhiza  (or  Zanthorhi::a  aPii- 
folia.  A  large  stretch  of  this  was  recently  seen  on  an 
estate  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  growing  in  the  shade  of 
tall  trees  where  it  presented  a  handsome  eff^ect.  It  has 
bright  green  glossy  leaves  and  grows  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  height.  The  inconspicuous  brown- 
ish purple  flowers  are  produced  in  early  Spring. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  native  plants  as  a  ground  cover 
for  certain  situations  is  the  Bearberry,  Arctostapliylos 
L'z'a-iirsi.  This  is  found  wild  over  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  grows  in  profusion  along  the 
railway  banks  on  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island.  It  is 
evergreen,  clinging  close  to  the  ground  and  when  es- 
tablished forms  a  perfect  carpet.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  establish  unless  the  right  condition  is  provided, 
which  is  a  well-drained  sandy  soil  free  from  line.  Like 
many  of  the  Ericacecc  the  Fjearberry  is  intolerant  of  alka- 
line conditions.  It  thrives  in  almost  pure  sand  and 
seems  to  prefer  a  sunny  situation.  A  scientific  friend 
of  the  writer  made  the  discovery  that  the  long  trailing 
growths  provide  admirable  material  for  draping  the 
front  of  winter  boxes  in  Winter  if  they  are  not  exposed 
to  sunshine.  He  required  something  to  hide  the  hideous- 
ness  of  his  porch  boxes  in  Winter,  fell  in  love  with  the 
glossy  coppery-green  foliage  of  the  Bearberry  and  de- 
cided to  use  it.  The  shoots  were  cut  in  November,  stuck 
into  the  soil  of  the  boxes,  kept  watered,  and  remained  in 
good  condition  until  the  sun  struck  them  in  ^larch.  It 
would  perhaps  be  imprudent  to  give  such  information 
as  this  were  it  not  that  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle 
are  of  the  elect.  In  some  circles  it  might  be  construed 
as  an  invitation  to  indiscriminately  ravish  the  country- 
side of  Bearberry  streamers,  which  would  be  most  unde- 
sirable in  sections  where  it  is  not  too  plentiful. 

;f;  ^  ;;;  :;; 

The  most  popular  Hibiscus  in  the  tender  woody  group 
is  undoubtedly  H.  rosa-sinciisis  and.  like  so  many  of  our 
well  known  plants  is  burdened  with  a  multiplicity  of 
common  names.  Those  who  insist  that  a  plant  must  have 
a  common  name  before  they  can  become  interested  in  it 
can  make  their  choice  from  the  following:  Chinese  Hibis- 
cus, "Shoe-flower,"  "Blacking  plant,"  "Shoeblack  plant," 
and  "China  rose."  The  names  "Shoe-flower,"  "Blacking 
plant,"  etc.,  indicative  of  some  connection  with  the  shoe 
shining  industry,  were  presumably  given  because  of  the 
reported  use  of  the  flowers  as  shoe  blacking  in  the  West 
Indies  and  elsewhere.  The  red  flowers  when  crushed 
turn  black  which  renders  them  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Oiinese  are  said  to  make  a  dye  from  them 
which  is  used  for  coloring  the  hair  and  eyebrows.  A 
shrub  with  flowers  possessing  these  properties  might 
perhaps  be  said  to  open  up  possibilities  for  those  who 
iiave  facilities  for  growing  it  and  who  are  interested  in 
reducing  the  H.  C.  of  L. !  It  is  an  "easy  doer"  and  can 
be  grown  even  by  those  who  are  without  greenhouse 
facilities  as  the  plants  can  be  planted  out  of  doors  for 
Summer  blooming  and  stored  in  a  cellar  over  the  Winter, 
It  is  very  free  flowering,  and  when  grown  under  green- 
house conditions,  is  seldom  entireh'  out  of  bloom.  There 
are  numerous  color  forms,  red  of  various  shades,  white, 
orange,  and  yellow.  Some  varieties  are  single,  others 
have  double  or  semi-double  flowers.  A  curious  form, 
usually  grown  for  its  foliage,  is  H.  rososiiiciisis  car. 
Coopcri.  This  has  rather  narrow  leaves  compared  with 
the  type,  with  queer  pink  and  white  markings  on  them. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  frequently  deformed. 
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Plants  That  Seldom  Fruit 


W.  N.  CLUTE 


THE  common  plants  of  our  fields  and  woods  are 
called  sperniatophytes.  or  seed  plants,  by  the  bot- 
anist, because  all  normally  reproduce  by  means  of 
seeds,  but  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  regular- 
ity with  which  such  structures  are  produced  and  some 
plants  fruit  so  rarely  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of 
seed  plants.  The  owner  of  an  orchard,  fur  instance,  is 
well  aware  that  fruits  and  their  contained  seeds  can  not 
be  counted  un  in  equal  numbers  every  year.  There  are 
good  years  and  bad  years  in  the  horticulturist's  experi- 
ence, and  an  in(|uiry  into  the  causes  that  reduce  fruitful- 
ness  is  therefore  of  importance. 

The  reason  why  some  plants  fail  to  fruit  in  certain 
years  is  not  hard  to  discern.  Unfavorable  weather  at 
the  time  of  blooming  may  blast  the  blossoms  and  also 
the  hopes  of  the  orchardist.  This  is  possibly  the  com- 
monest cause  of  the  non-fruiting  of  orchard  plants. 
While  perfectly  dormant,  the  buds  may  endure  unharmed 
temperatures  below  zero,  but  when  they  become  flowers 
they  frequently  cannot  stand  even  freezing  temperatures. 

When  a  specimen  persistently  refuses  to  fruit  the  con- 
dition may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  sterile  to  its  own 
pollen.  j\Iany  cases  of  this  kind  are  known.  The  trou- 
ble may  be  remedied  by  growing  trees  of  some  other 
variety  near  the  unfruitful  specimen.  Certain  apples, 
pears,  and  plums  are  of  this  nature  and  absolutely  refuse 
to  bear  unless  other  varieties  are  at  hand  to  supply  the 
necessary  pollen.  Still  other  species  are  dioecious,  that 
is,  the  stamens  and  carpels  are  produced  on  separate 
plants.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  no  seeds  can  be  pro- 
duced unless  both  individuals  are  present.  This  is  true 
of  some  forms  of  holly,  mulberry,  fig  and  numerous 
others.  The  willows  and  cottonwoods  always  have  dioe- 
cious flowers. 

Unfavorable  weather,  far  above  the  freezing  tempera- 
ture, may  limit  production  by  preventing  the  visits  of 
the  pollinating  insects.  A  spell  of  rainy  weather,  just  as 
the  flowers  are  opening,  often  greatly  reduces  the  crop. 
The  loss  from  this  source,  however,  is  minimized  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  blossoms  do  not  open  at  once,  but  follow 
one  another  for  several  days  and  that  failing  to  be  pol- 
linated they  may  remain  open  for  some  time.  In  the  case 
of  some  orchids  the  flowers  if  not  pollinated  may  remain 
open  for  six  weeks,  but  when  pollinated  they  soon  wither. 

It  is  not  always  unfavorable  weather,  however,  that 
limits  the  flower's  insect  visitors.  A  scarcity  of  the  in- 
sect's food  while  it  is  in  the  larval  or  "worm"  stage  may 
make  tlie  mature  insect  rare  and  thus  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  crop  of  fruit.  The  operations  of  man  are 
constantly  changing  the  world  flora  of  a  region  by  drain- 
ing, flooding,  burning,  ploughing,  and  the  like.  If  these 
changes  make  the  food-plant  of  a  species  rare,  the  pol- 
linating insects  that  frequent  some  totally  different  plant 
may  become  rare  also.  The  rarity  of  some  of  our  native 
orchids  is  sometimes  attributed  to  circumstances  of  this 
kind.  This  seldom  happens  to  our  common  plants  for 
their  blossoms  are  visited  by  a  great  variety  of  insects — 
often  as  many  as  eighty  kinds — but  there  are  many  other 
species  whose  flowers  are  adapted  to  the  visits  of  a  sin- 
gle kind  of  insect  and  if  this  insect  is  absent,  no  seeds 
can  result. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  adjustments  of  flower  and 


insect  known  is  found  in  the  association  of  the  yucca  and 
the  yucca  moth.  The  flowers  of  the  yucca  are  pollinated 
by  tne  moth  only.  The  insect,  on  the  other  hand,  is  close- 
ly dependent  upon  the  plant,  for  its  larv^a;  live  exclusively 
upon  young  yucca  seeds.  To  insure  pollination  and  in- 
cidentally an  abundant  supply  of  seeds  for  the  young 
moth,  the  mother  insect  actually  collects  pollen  and  care- 
fully pollinates  the  flowers  in  which  she  lays  her  eggs. 
This  is  probably  the  only  instance  on  record  where  pol- 
lination is  deliberately  and  intentionally  performed  by 
the  insect.  In  other  flowers  pollination  occurs  through 
the  effort  of  insects  to  get  the  nectar  without  though  of 
pollination.  The  pollen  which  they  bring  from  one 
flower  is  simply  brushed  from  their  bodies  upon  the  wait- 
ing stigmas  of  another. 

It  may  also  be  possible  that  fruiting  is  limited  by  un- 
usual vegetative  activity.  Fruiting  is  a  process  looking 
to  the  preservation  of  the  race  by  the  production  of  new 
individuals  and  may  not  occur  when  the  plant  is  thriving. 
Any  shock  to  the  life  processes  of  the  plant,  however, 
may  stimulate  it  into  fruitfulness.  This  explains  the 
flowers  that  sometimes  appear  on  trees  that  have  been 
struck  by  lightning,  or  which  have  been  defoliated  by 
insects  earlier  in  the  season.  In  ancient  times  such  bloom- 
ing out  of  season  was  regarded  as  the  sign  of  an  ap- 
proaching death  in  the  owner's  family,  but  the  death  it 
usually  presages  is  the  death  of  the  plant  that  bears  the 
flowers.  The  florist  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  men- 
tioned when  he  allows  his  plants  to  get  potbound.  Under 
such  circumstances,  they  commonly  produce  many  flow- 
ers. In  a  similar  way,  the  removal  of  some  the  new  wood 
in  August  may  induce  the  formation  of  flower  buds  in 
the  peach.  The  removal  of  some  of  the  roots  has  the 
same  effect  in  other  plants. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  sterility  of  nor- 
mally fruitful  plants.  There  still  remains,  however,  ^ 
number  of  cases  of  plants  that  seldom  fruit  under  even 
favorable  circumstances.  The  common  white  or  "Irish" 
]jotato  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  kind.  It  produces 
blossoms  in  abundance  and  yet  the  fruit  is  so  rare  that 
many  potato  growers  have  never  seen  it.  One  could 
make  a  long  list  of  such  plants.  Among  the  number 
would  be  included  the  sugar  cane,  the  bamboo,  sweet  po- 
tato, ground  nut  (afios),  lily  of  the  valley  bleeding 
heart,  house  leek  and  some  varieties  of  milkweed.  It  is 
likely  that  some  of  these  fail  to  produce  fruit  through 
some  defect  in  the  pollinating  mechanism,  but  in  other 
cases  the  cause  cannot  be  explained  thus.  It  has  been 
suggested,  that  failure  to  set  seeds  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  species  have  various  vegetative  methods  of  rapid 
multiplication.  It  is  ((uite  possible  that  finding  such 
means  sufiicient  the  plants  are  gradually  abandoning  re- 
])roduction  by  means  of  seeds.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
liowever.  that  while  seeds  and  the  various  devices  for 
nniltiplying  the  plants  vegetatively  are  alike  in  producing 
new  plants,  they  are  not  (juite  alike  in  function,  for  the 
seeds,  spread  by  the  wind  and  other  agencies,  serve  to 
introduce  the  species  into  new  regions,  while  vegetative 
methods  merely  multiply  the  plant  once  it  has  gained  a 
roothold  there. 


Less  government,  less  legislation,  less  talk,  less  playing 
of  the  i)olitical  game,  and  more  enthusiasm  for  work  and 
consideration  of  the  .\merican  people  as  a  whole  is  what 
our  statesmen  should  strive  for. 
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Increase  in  the  Bee-yard 


H.  W.  SANDERS 


IN  the  article  ivvo  months  ago,  dealing  with  the  swarm- 
ing of  bees,  we  explained  that  the  bee,  being  entirely 
a  sociable  insect,  and  having  no  possible  means  of 
living  ajmrt  from  the  colony,  always  increases  under 
natural  conditions  in  swarms,  numbering  many  thousand 
individuals  which  emerge  from  the  hive  and  fly  directly 
to  their  chosen  abode. 

This  is  a  fact  that  must  be  always  taken  into  account 
when  making  increase  in  the  number  of  colonies  of  bees 
kept.  We  have  seen  beginners  ruin  a  promising  yard  of 
bees,  by  trying  to  work  contrary  to  the  ways  of  Nature 
with  the_result  that  the  bees  were  weakened  in  numbers 
so  much  that  they  all  die  in  the  next  Winter.  Every 
plan  to  increase  must  conform  :o  the  natural  law  of 
swarming,  which  is  that  the  parent  hive  has  sufficient 
bees  to  carry  on  the  work,  that  the  swarm  has  a  right 
proportion  of  young  and  old  bees,  and  that  the  young- 
brood,  or  bees  in  the  larval  form,  are  placed  where  they 
will  be  warmed  and  fed  to  prevent  their  being  lost,  for 
they  are  the  bees  of  to-morrow. 

Where  the  beekeeper  can  be  at  hand,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  farmer  whose  work  is  at  home,  or  a  professional  bee- 
keeper with  only  one  yard,  it  is  possible  that  natural 
swarming  may  be  the  best  method  of  increase.  In  this 
case  the  swarm  should  be  hived  and  placed  where  the 
colony  stood  and  the  colony  removed  to  a  new  stand.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  result  will  be  that  the  hive  from 
which  the  swarm  emerged  will  swarm  again,  as  soon  a-, 
the  first  virgin  queen  comes  out  of  her  cell,  about  a  week 
later,  and  sometimes  even  a  third  and  fourth  swarm 
may  come  ofif  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  These  swarms 
will  probably  be  too  weak  to  gather  enough  honey  for 
Winter,  and  will  likely  die  before  Spring,  while  the  old 
hive  will  have  lost  so  many  bees  that  it  will  gather  next 
to  nothing  either.  But  by  placing  the  swarm  on  the  old 
stand  all  the  older  bees  from  the  parent  colony  return 
there  and  join  the  swarm,  which  is  thus  made  strong 
enough  to  gather  a  good  crop  of  honey.  The  colony 
that  has  been  removed,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lost  a 
good  many  bees  by  the  return  of  the  field  workers,  and 
will  destroy  all  the  queen  cells  except  the  one  necessary 
to  requeen  itself,  so  that  there  will  be  no  afterswarms. 
It  can  then  build  up  to  \\'inter  prosperously. 

It  is  often,  however,  impossible  to  watch  the  apiary 
for  swarms.  There  are  many  beekeepers  who  go  out  to 
work  elsewhere  during  the  day,  or  who  do  not  feel  that 
they  can  spare  time  to  leave  their  work  and  start  away 
to  hive  a  swarm,  and  the  large  beekeepers  have  usually 
(|uite  a  number  of  outyards  and  go  around  to  them  in  an 
automobile,  so  that  they  cannot  be  at  hand  in  all  their 
yards  to  watch  for  natural  swarming.  In  such  cases  we 
must  make  artificial  increase,  or  else  our  swarms  will  fly 
to  the  woods,  and  the  number  of  our  colonies  will  de- 
cline each  year,  instead  of  increasing. 

In  order  to  start  a  hive  of  bees  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  queen  bee  with  sufficient  worker  bees  to  feed  and  tend 
the  voting  ones  that  will  emerge  from  her  eggs,  and 
which  in  turn  will  raise  another  generation,  so  that  the 
new  colony  may  grow  in  numbers  enough  to  have  a  large 
cluster  in  time  fnr  \\'inter.  We  may  even  give  the  new- 
comer a  start  in  life  by  giving  some  brood,  as  well  as  a 
queen  and  workers,  provided  always  that  there  are 
enough  bees  present  to  give  it  adequate  care,  for  brood 
will  ('-ill  and  starve  quickly  unless  there  are  plenty  of 
bees  i)rcsent.     We  have  also  to  remember  that  bees  that 


have  once  "marked  their  location,"  will  always  return  to 
it,  unless  carried  several  miles  away,  or  unless  they 
swarm,  so  that  if  our  new  colony  is  to  be  placed  near 
the  ones  from  which  the  bees  are  taken,  they  will  have 
to  be  induced  in  some  way  to  accept  their  new  home. 

A  queen  bee  is  easily  provided.  There  are  many- 
dealers  who  make  a  profession  of  raising  queen-bees  for 
sale,  and  the  bee  journals  contain  advertisements  of 
queens  for  sale.  If,  ho-wever,  the  season  is  not  too  far 
advanced,  a  queen  may  be  raised  at  home  at  the  same 
tin-ie  that  the  new  colony  is  formed.  The  chief  advan- 
tage of  the  purchased  queen  is  the  saving  of  time.  The 
following  is  the  actual  method  whereby  the  foregoing 
principles  of  management  are  translated  into  practice. 

The  colonies  are  inspected  once  a  week,  and  watched 
as  the  season  goes  on.  Plenty  of  room  is  given  for  the 
storage  of  honey,  and  each  week  a  close  watch  is  kept 
for  preparations  towards  swarming.  These  will  be 
found  in  the  presence  of  queen  cells,  being  long  cells 
shaped  like  peanuts  and  built  over  worker  or  female 
larvae.  \\'hen  these  are  found  the  colony  is  ready  for 
treatment.  The  queen  is  found,  and  left  with  two  frames 
of  brood  in  the  hive  and  the  vacancies  filled  with  empty 
combs  or  full  sheets  of  foundation.  The  combs  taken 
away  are  now  freed  of  bees  by  shaking  or  brushing  them 
in  front  of  the  hive.  These  frames  of  brood  are  placed 
in  a  hive  body  and  put  above  a  second  colony,  with  a 
"queen-excluder"  between.  This  latter  is  a  piece  of 
zinc  perforated  so  that  a  queen  cannot  get  through,  al- 
though workers  can.  It  prevents  the  queen  of  the  sec- 
ond colony  from  access  to  the  brood,  but  enables  the 
workers  to  feed  and  tend  the  hatching  bees.  The  queen 
cells  started  for  swarming  purposes  will  be  continued, 
since  the  queen  has  no  access  to  the  brood,  and  in  about 
ten  days"  time  they  will  be  nearly  ready  to  hatch.  There 
will  be  no  very  young  bees  to  die  from  starvation  and 
cold,  and  there  will  be  ]jlenty  of  honey  to  give  the  new 
colony  a  start.  Therefore  we  can  now  divide  up  the 
brood. 

Suppose  that  six  combs  of  brood  were  taken  from  the 
colony  that  w'as  preparing  to  swarm.  Well,  we  can  now 
make  three  new  colonies.  We  take  two  frames  of  the 
mature  brood,  with  at  least  one  queen  cell,  or  a  pur- 
chased queen  in  a  cage,  and  we  then  place  these  two 
combs  in  an  empty  hive,  and  we  stutY  the  entrance  full 
of  grass.  By  the  time  the  grass  withers  and  lets  the 
bees  out  they  will  have  forgotten  their  old  home  and 
will  accept  the  new  one.  The  cell  will  have  produced  a 
virgin  queen,  who  in  about  a  week  will  fly  and  mate,  or 
if  a  queen  is  bought  the  bees  will  release  her  from  the 
cage  in  about  three  days.  In  either  case  we  shall  have 
succeeded  in  getting  a  queen  in  a  new  hive,  with  enough 
bees  to  look  after  her.  and  with  bees  that  have  accepted 
the  new  location.  It  is  often  well,  when  the  colony  has 
got  a  start  to  help  it  with  a  frame  of  brood  from  an- 
other one,  especially  if  the  season  is  advancing,  and  in 
case  we  make,  any  increase  very  late,  say  after  August 
1st,  we  alwavs  build  it  up  to  strength  immediately. 


\\'hen  in  doubt,  just  keep  on  keeping  on.  \Mien  \  ou 
have  made  a  mistake,  do  not  stop,  but  keep  on.  Your 
sanity  and  your  safety  lie  in  keeping  on.  Dwell  on  fail- 
ure and  you  will  land  in  the  ditch  just  as  sure  as  the 
novice  bicycle  rider  unwillingly  heads  his  wheel  in  the 
direction  of  his  thoua:hts. — The  Silent  Partner. 
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The  Month's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse 


HENRY  GIBSON 
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AT  this  period  of  the  Summer  there  is  not  anything 
so  important  to  be  done  in  the  garden  as  thorough 
and  constant  cultivation,  to  conserve  the  water  in 
the  soil  for  the  growing  plants.  Proper  and  abundant 
cultivation  reduces  the  necessity  of  watering  to  a  mini- 
mum, yet  oftentimes  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  resort  to 
artificial  watering.  Then  the  advantages  of  a  good  ir- 
rigation system  are  more  than  patent  to  every  gardener, 
and  any  one  of  the  many  systems  now  on  the  market  is  a 
good  investment,  and  a  real  money  saver  in  the  long  run. 
When  watering,  do  it  thoroughly,  so  that  it  seeps  down 
deep,  and  avoid  the  fatal  mistake  so  often  made  of  wet- 
ting an  inch  or  so  at  the  top,  thus  attracting  the  roots  to 
the  surface,  to  be  damaged  or  destroyed  by  subsequent 
drouth. 

Aphis  of  all  kinds  make  their  presence  felt  in  the  gar- 
den at  this  time,  and  on  the  fruit  trees  too  where  they 
will  soon  do  untold  damage  if  left  to  themselves.  Nearly 
all  garden  crops  are  more  or  less  subject  to  attack,  but 
a  timely  spraying  with  some  approved  insecticide,  which 
is  offered  ready  made  by  dealers  in  horticultural  sup- 
plies, will  keep  them  in  check.  Asparagus  should  be 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead,  or  dusted  with  hellebore 
powder  earl)^  in  the  morning  before  the  dew  is  off,  to 
keep  the  larvae  of  the  asparagus  beetle  tmder  control. 

A  couple  or  more  sowings  of  beans  may  be  made  this 
month.  Beans  are  subject  to  rust  and  an  occasional 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  will  pay  for  itself. 
Beets  and  carrots  may  still  be  sown  for  succession,  and 
the  last  sowing  for  the  Winter  supply  should  be  made 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Put  in  several 
rows  of  each  for  a  good  Winter  supply  for  vegetables  are 
not  likely  to  be  cheap  or  plentiful  the  coming  Winter. 

Ruta-bagas,  for  winter  use  should  be  sown  now,  and 
late  in  the  month  one  may  well  sow  peas  again,  since  they 
do  very  well  if  one  has  any  means  of  watering  them  at  all. 
Late  crops  of  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  celery  should  be 
set  out,  and  in  doing  so  be  sure  and  puddle  the  roots  in 
water.  Frequent  spraying  will  keep  the  plants  from 
wilting,  and  assist  them  becoming  established.  Look  out 
for  rust  on  the  celery,  and  give  a  spraying  with  Bordeau.x 
Mixture.  Spray  the  potatoes  regularly  with  Bordeaux 
and  arsenate  of  lead  for  bugs,  and  blight.  Early  vari- 
eties will  be  ready  to  use  this  month.  But  don't  dig  them 
save  as  needed  for  daily  use  as  they  increase  rapidly  in 
size  at  this  time.  Feed  your  leeks  and  onions  with 
liquid  manures  at  this  time  and  use  nitrate  of  soda  if 
you  really  want  quality. 

In  the  flower  garden  all  continuous  flowering  plants 
such  as  coreopsis,  gallardias,  pyrethrums,  etc.,  should  be 
kept  free  from  seed  pods  by  keeping  the  flowers  jjicked 
clean,  or  they  will  soon  stop  flowering.  In  dry  seasons 
a  good  mulch  of  well  rotted  manure  is  preferable  to 
watering  especially  on  the  continuous  flowering  varieties, 
and  those  that  flower  in  the  I-'all.  Xasturtiums  and  other 
soft  succulent  plants  soon  suffer  from  attacks  of  a])his, 
and  should  be  sprayed  frequently,  with  either  tobacco 
extract,  or  kerosene  preparations.  Remove  the  terminal 
growths  of  geraniums  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  if 
really  bushy  plants  are  needed.  The  biennial  types  of 
Campanula  and  foxglove  as  well  as  similar  ])lants  should 
be  torn  up  and  thrown  away  after  they  are  through  flow- 


ering. Prepare  a  supply  of  seedlings  of  these  plants  for 
next  year  by  sowing  seeds  now.  There  are  a  number 
of  annuals  which  will  furnish  a  supply  of  cut  flowers  in 
the  Fall  if  sown  now ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Mignonette,  candytuft,  annula  Gypsophila,  Plox  drum- 
inondii,  Calliopsis  and  cornflowers.  To  keep  sweet  peas 
flowering  right  along  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  suf- 
fer for  want  of  water  at  the  roots.  Give  them  a  thor- 
ough soaking,  then  apply  a  thick  mulch.  Sweet  peas  are 
gross  feeders  and  must  have  plenty  of  plant  food  avail- 
able. Long  stems  and  high  quality  flowers  are  the  re- 
sult of  disbudding,  and  regular  feeding  with  highly  con- 
centrated fertilizers. 

In  walking  round  the  orchard,  if  you  find  the  leaves  of 
the  apple  trees  all  curled  up  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
aphis  are  having  a  gay  time,  and  spraying  should  be 
done  to  keep  them  under  control.  The  month's  big  job 
in  the  orchard  is  summer  pruning  and  all  trees  that  have 
attained  fruiting  size  lend  themselves  to  this  treatment. 
It  is  simply  a  restriction  of  the  growth  bv  pinching  off 
the  ends  of  the  shoots,  which  has  a  tendencv  to  make 
the  trees  fruit.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  summer 
pruning  is  not  practised  more  freely  than  it  is,  but  there 
are  many  people  who  will  prune  anything  while  it  is 
dormant,  yet  cannot  bring  themselves  to  cut  anything  in 
active  growth  as  though  it  would  bleed  to  death.  Btit 
those  who  harden  their  hearts  and  sharpen  the  pruning 
knife,  and  prune  intelligently,  will  find  the  time  thus 
spent  a  profitable  investment.  Summer  pruning  is  prac- 
tised for  three  specific  purposes ;  to  train  plants  to  shape, 
as  in  the  case  of  dwarf  and  trained  fruits ;  to  prevent 
undesirable  growth,  as  in  removing  buds  or  sprouts 
from  fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  etc.,  and  to  keep  in  condi- 
tion all  flowering  shrubs,  and  trained  ornamentals,  which 
form  buds  this  season  for  flowering  another  year. 

In  training  plants  to  shape  the  pruning  to  be  done  is 
chiefly  of  the  type  known  as  "heading  in,"  that  is,  cutting 
Ijack  the  lateral  or  upright  growths  in  order  to  produce 
the  general  plant  form  most  desirable.  In  doing  this  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  bud  or  eye  nearest  the  cut 
will  be  the  one  most  likely  to  throw  out  the  strongest 
growth  or  leader  to  take  the  place  of  that  removed.  At 
the  same  time  all  the  growth  below  the  cut  is  stimulated 
as  the  new  leader  is  not  able  for  some  time  to  take  care 
of  all  the  sap  that  has  been  going  to  the  growths  which 
have  been  pruned  away.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  to 
consider  the  position  of  the  bud  immediately  below  the 
cut,  and  the  direction  the  new  shoot  will  be  likely  to  take. 
Where  an  open  centre  is  the  objective  this  bud  should  be 
left  on  the  outside.  If  there  be  a  hole  in  the  head  of 
the  tree  to  be  filled  it  may  be  necessary  to  branch  into  it 
from  one  or  more  points.  Another  point  to  keep  in  mind 
is  to  prune  the  wood  while  it  is  still  young  rather  than 
cut  it  out  after  it  has  grown  to  maturity.  Pruning  to 
remove  surplus  growth  is  more  a  process  of  disbudding 
than  one  of  pruning.  Go  over  the  grape  vines  and  re- 
move any  .shoots  that  may  have  started  below  the  head 
or  where  you  do  not  want  them.  ITeavily  pruned  apple 
trees  are  likely  to  throw  out  numerous  water  sprouts, 
and  these  should  be  removed  while  they  are  yet  small. 
Of  course  should  a  growth  develop  in  a  position  where 
it  will  be  likely  to  form  a  useful  limb  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain. 
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The  heat  and  drouth  of  sunuiier  readily  determine 
whether  or  not  the  lawn  is  well  made  or  not.  If  it 
doesn't  seem  to  be  holding  its  own  give  a  topdressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  tine  bone  meal,  until  the  time  for 
doing  a  more  thorough  job  the  latter  part  of  next  month 
or  early  Sept.  The  best  expedient  to  adopt  at  present  is 
to  mark  the  spots  that  do  not  show  up  well,  and  leave 
the  grass  a  little  longer  without  cutting.  Humus  is  fine 
material  for  lawns,  and  where  its  use  is  contemplated 
when  remaking  the  lawn  a  supply  should  be  ordered  to 
be  one  hand  when  needed.  The  best  seeds  obtainable 
are  the  only  ones  to  use  for  seeding  down  the  lawn  and 
the  heavier  the  nii.xture  is  per  bushel  the  better,  provided 
the  weight  is  not  due  to  an  excess  of  white  clover  seed. 

Plants  in  frames  which  are  intended  for  \\'inter  flower- 
ing should  be  given  the  best  of  care  at  this  time  for  to 
neglect  them  now  will  surely  mean  disappointment  later. 

Freezia  bulbs  that  were  forced  last  year,  and  had  good 
attention  in  the  way  of  drying  oS  will  make  fine  bulbs  to 
plant  now.  Planted  thus  early  it  is  not  difficult  to  get 
them  in  flower  by  Christmas  and  the  New  Year.  Plant 
them  in  either  pans  or  flats  two  or  three  inches  apart,  in 
new  well  drained  soil.  Three  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and 
one  each  of  cow  manure,  and  leaf  mold  make  a  very- 
good  growing  medium.  Place  them  in  a  cool  cellar  until 
the  growths  begin  to  show  through  the  soil  when  they 
may  be  placed  in  full  light  in  a  cool  house.  Give  water 
sparingly  until  the  foliage  is  well  developed. 

The  carnation  plants  should  be  kept  growing  whether 
in  the  field  or  in  their  permanent  flowering  quarters. 
Those  that  have  been  given  field  culture  while  the  houses 
have  been  fitted  up  to  receive  them  should  be  planted  in- 
doors as  soon  as  possible  now,  for  the  sooner  they  become 
established  the  better.  Keep  the  shoots  pinched  as  they 
require  it,  to  form  bushy  plants,  and  don't  be  afraid  to 
use  the  hose  should  red  spiders  attack  the  plants. 

Seeds  of  such  vegetables  as  it  is  intended  to  force  the 
coming  Winter  should  be  ordered  now,  such  as  tomatoes, 
cauliflower,  spinach,  beans,  lettuce,  etc.  If  one  has  a  suit- 
able house  where  a  temperature  of  round  .^0°  can  be 
maintained  New  Zealand  Spinach  is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
ducing crops  one  can  grow\  Sown  now  it  will  maintain 
a  continuous  supply  all  next  Winter.  Parsley  may  be 
started  from  seed  either  in  frames  or  a  cool  greenhouse 
for  Winter  use.  Water  cress  is  easily  grown  in  a  violet 
house  temperature,  or  in  frames,  but  if  grown  in  a  tem- 
perature above  45°  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  free  from 
aphis. 

Chrysanthemums  will  need  to  be  fed  freely  now,  using 
liquid  manure,  and  concentrated  fertilizers.  They  will 
take  this  food  in  enormous  quantities  as  they  are  now 
growing"  rapidly.  Spray  the  plants  freely  several  times 
a  day  and  keep  all  possible  air  on  them.  Be  on  the  watch 
for  black  flies,  that  always  gather  on  the  tips  of  the 
growths. 

This  is  the  season  for  mildew  in  the  rose  house,  and 
if  necessary  a  little  fire  should  be  started  during  dull 
damp  weather,  and  a  little  sulphur  painted  on  the  pipes. 
Keep  the  air  on  as  much  as  possible  so  that  the  plants 
don't  get  soft.  Annuals,  for  forcing  such  as  stocks  and 
mignonette,  may  be  sown  now.  They  always  do  better 
when  sown  early  and  grown  on  slowly. 

Cold  storage  lilies  should  be  planted  this  month  if 
early  flowers  are  called  for  say  round  Thanksgiving,  and 
on  to  Christmas.  Don't  let  the  bulbs  lay  around,  but  get 
them  into  the  pots  as  soon  as  convenient.  They  will  re- 
quire 5  to  6-inch  pots  according  to  their  size.  Give  them 
a  liberal  proportion  of  well  decayed  manure,  and  bone 
meal  in  the  soil,  also  plenty  of  drainage  as  they  will  need 
lots  of  water  later  on.  The  best  place  for  them  while  they 
are  making  roots  is  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  failing  this,  under 


the  bench  in  a  cool  house  and  covered  with  e.xcelsior,  or 
other  medium.  See  that  they  are  well  watered  before 
they  are  put  away,  and  as  soon  as  they  show  top  growth 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  with  some  sashes 
over  them  but  leaving  plenty  of  air  on.  until  they  have 
developed  a  good  root  system,  when  they  may  be  placed 
in  a  warm  house. 

Early  flowering  sweet  peas  should  be  sown  by  the  end 
of  the  present  month.  To  do  well  in  the  greenhouse  they 
should  have  at  least  8  inches  of  soil,  but  where  a  solid 
bench  can  be  devoted  to  them  they  are  much  happier. 
Whether  in  solid  beds  or  raised  benches  a  rich  growing 
medium  is  a  necessity.  Two  parts  of  good  loam  to  one 
part  of  well  decayed  manure  and  some  bone  added  is 
about  the  mark  to  aim  at.  If  the  space  on  the  benches  is 
not  ready,  sow  out  a  few  pots  now  and  plant  to  the 
flowering  quarters  in  four  or  five  weeks.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, let  these  plants  dry  out  or  become  pot  bound  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  prove  disappointing.  \\'hen  plant- 
ed out  in  the  benches  keep  plenty  of  ventilation  on  both 
day  and  night,  and  on  all  fine  days  given  them  a  good 
svringing. 


CHINESE   WISTARIA 

/^XE  of  the  best  known  vines  in  cultivation  is  the 
^"^  Chinese  Wistaria,  ff.  cliimensis,  the  large  purple 
flowers  of  which  do  so  much  toward  making  the 
floral  display  of  flowers  in  Spring  so  delightful.  The  one 
of  our  notes  is  the  white  flowered  variety.  If.  cliinotsis 
alba  and  wherever  seen  in  flower  it  calls  for  the  admira- 
tion of  those  who  view  it.  Though  long  known  to  hor- 
ticulturists, it  is  not  nearly  as  well  represented  in  col- 
lections as  it  deserves  to  be.  Its  charms  are  numerous, 
rivaling  in  many  respects  the  common  purple  species. 

The  Wistaria  takes  its  time  coming  into  flower,  years 
usually  elapsing  before  a  small  plant  blooms,  as  it  in- 
variably makes  considerable  growth  before  giving  its  at- 
tention to  flowering.  When  trained  as  a  bush,  it  blooms 
sooner  than  when  set  to  some  support,  as  it  more  readily 
makes  flowering  spurs  while  the  growth  is  less  vigorous. 
l>esides  flowering  earlier,  the  bush  or  standard  forms  of 
the  Wistaria,  are  beautiful  objects  when  in  bloom,  for  a 
lawn  or  similar  open  position. 

The  common  species  can  be  propagated  from  seeds 
readily,  but  in  the  case  of  the  white  flowered,  or  of  any 
other  variety,  layering  is  the  preferred  method  of  in- 
creasing them,  seedlings  not  being  reliable  for  coming 
true  to  color,  though  some  may  do  so. 

The  Wistaria  is  also  amenable  to  pot  culture  and,  when 
so  grown,  it  makes  an  excellent  forcing  subject.  The 
Japanese  are  adepts  at  producing  small  specimens  which 
are  used  for  prominent  positions  in  their  artistic  land- 
scape gardens.  Beautifully  flowered  plants,  some  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  high,  are  often  exhibited  at  the  early  Spring 
shows  in  Europe  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Wis- 
taria should  not  take  a  prominent  place  as  a  decorative 
l)lant.  It  goes  without  saying  that  flowering  plants  can- 
not be  grown  in  one  season,  but  in  this  respect  it  is  more 
or  less  on  a  par  with  other  hard  wooded  plants  such  as 
the  Acacia.  By  spurring  back  the  lateral  growths,  flow- 
er buds  are  induced  to  develop. 

For  small  standards,  the  young  plants,  which  are  ob- 
tained by  layering  young  shoots,  are  kept  tied  up  to  the 
desired  height  and  then  induced  to  break  by  pinching. 
A  wire  frame,  or  one  made  with  cane  and  sticks,  serves 
to  keep  the  head  in  sha])e.  To  insure  a  dense  head  two 
or  three  .stems  should  be  carried  up.  Pots  of  12-in.  to 
15-in.  are  large  enough  for  a  plant  of  fair  size.  Layers 
require  twelve  months  before  they  are  ready  for  sever- 
ance from  the  old  plant. — Florists'  E.vcliaii_s;c. 
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Ornamental  Flowering  Trees 

By  ARBORUM  AMATOR 


{The  Conclusion.) 

A  FEW  of  the  large  flowering  trees  are  suitable  for 
roadside  planting,  and  all  of  them  for  parks,  and 
large  estates  either  along  boundary  lines  or  for 
outlining  wide  driveways  or  as  single  specimens  on  open 
sp:,ces,  and  in  the  foreground  of  large  evergreens. 

The  Tulip  Tree.  Uur  native  tulip  tree  {Liriodoidron 
tulipifera) ,  sometimes  called  Tulip  Poplar,  and  also 
Whitewood,  often  attains  a  height  of  150  feet.  This  and 
its  symmetry  of  form  help  make  it  one  of  the  noblest 
trees  of  our  forests.  Its  growth  is  very  rapid.  If  top 
pruned  when  young,  it  will  take  on  a  rounder,  lower 
form,  and  its  handsome  flowers  can  be  more  easily  seen, 
but  the  tree  will  not  be  so  stately.  Amid  its  handsome 
foliage  of  a  unique  bluish-green  color  there  appears  in 
May  a  profusion  of  tulip-like  orange  and  green  flowers. 
In  the  Autumn  the  foliage  takes  on  a  golden  tint,  and 
the  tree  looks  like  a  beautiful  tall,  yellow  pyramid.  This 
tree  is  suitable  for  planting  along  wide  roads  and  broad 
avenues,  as  well  as  in  parks  and  on  large  estates.  The 
Tulip  Tree  should  be  transplanted  in  the  Spring.  Robert 
Herrick  well  describes  the  flowers  of  this  tree : 

"Anxiously  they  sought 
The  liriodendron.  with  its  varied  bloom 
Orange  and  green  and  gold.'' 

The  Ji'cstcni  Catalpa.  The  Western  Catalpa  (Catal- 
pa  speciosa),  ;s  a  much  larger  and  taller  tree  than  the 
species,  bignonicides,  previously  mentioned  often  at- 
taining a  height  of  IGO  feet  and  more.  Its  showy  white 
flowers  spotted  with  purple  appear  in  June. 

The  Pagoda  Tree  The  Pagoda  Tree  {Sophora  Ja- 
poiiica),  a  native  of  China,  sometimes  reaching  a  height 
of  80  feet,  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  ^Massachusetts.  Its 
blooming  period  is  from  July  to  September  when  very 
few  trees  are  in  flower.  In  these  months  it  bears  clusters 
of  creamy  white,  pea-shaped  flowers,  amid  its  delicately 
colored  soft  foliage.  There  is  a  variety  of  this,  pendula. 
which  has  slender  and  gracefully  drooping  branches. 

Locusts.  Robinia  pseiidacacia,  whose  common  name 
is  yellow  locust,  but  is  also  called  black  locust,  forms  a 
large  tree  sometimes  80  feet  in  height.  This  is  not  only 
a  valuable  timber  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  lasting, 
but  in  June  it  produces  in  abundance  beautiful,  fragrant 
white  flowers  in  drooping  racemes  among  its  pinnate 
leaves.     These  blooms  contain  much  nectar. 

The  locust  is  a  leguminous  tree  and  its  blooms  are 
followed  by  broad  seed  pods  which  as  well  as  the  seed 
within  them  are  shaped  like  those  of  beans.  Of  this  tree 
Dante  says : 

"Honey  and  locusts  were  the  food 
\\'hereon  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness  fed." 

Horse  Chestnuts.  The  Horse  Chestnut  {.Icsculus 
hippocastanum) ,  a  native  of  Greece  and  Bulgaria  is 
hardy  in  the  north.  The  dark  green,  handsome  palmate 
leaves  of  this  tree  aft'ord  a  heavy  shade  as  early  as  May 
and  among  these  in  that  month  appear  great  Hyacinth- 
like clusters  of  flowers  making  the  tree  look  like  an  im- 
mense bouquet.  There  are  several  species :  hoppocas- 
tanum  bearing  white  flowers  tinted  with  purple  and  yel- 


low :  ftore  pleno  a  double  flowering  variety :  carnea  bear- 
ing flesh  colored,  Briotii  scarlet  flowers  and  rubicunda, 
red  flowers.  Carnea  having  a  rounder  head,  and  Briotii 
more  slender  branches  than  hippocastanum  and  rubicun- 
da, are  three  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  trees  in  cul- 
tivation. Horse  chestnuts  thrive  best  in  a  cool  moist  soil 
on  a  lawn  and  where  there  is  some  shade,  and  should 
not  be  given  a  hot  and  dry  location. 

Magnolia  Acuminata.  There  are  several  large  Mag- 
nolias. The  Cucumber  Tree  (Magnolia  acuminata)  is 
indigenous  from  New  York  to  Georgia  and  west  to 
Illinois  and  Arkansas.  Where  a  tall  tree  is  suitable  it 
equals  if  not  surpasses  the  tulip  tree.  The  glaucous 
green  flowers  of  this  tree,  which  appear  in  May  and 
June  are  followed  by  cylindrical  pink  fruit.  The  species 
cordata.  a  native  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  is  a  smaller 
tree  bearing  smaller  canary  yellow  flowers. 

Magnolia  Grandiflora.  The  Bull  Bay  {Magnolia 
grandiflora)  and  its  several  varieties,  indigenous  from 
North  Carolina  to  Texas,  is  a  tall  evergreen  of  pyramidal 
form.  This  noble  tree,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of 
80  feet,  produces  large  white  flowers  with  purple 
stamens  from  May  to  August.  This  species  is  not  gen- 
erally hardy  north  of  Philadelphia. 

Campbell's  Magnolia.  Campbell's  magnolia  ( Mag- 
n-olia  Campbelli),  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  tree  but  hardy  only  in  the  south.  In  May  its 
large  flowers  appear  pink  and  white  within,  and  crimson 
without,  and  are  followed  by  greenish-brown  fruits. 
This  is  the  Alagnolia  of  which  Caroline  Gilman  writes : 
"There  lowering  with  imperial  pride 
The   rich   magnolia   stands.'' 

Magnolia  Kobus.  Magnolia  Kobus.  a  native  of  Japan, 
expands  its  white  flowers  in  April,  and  they  are  followed 
by  brown  colored  fruits.  This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
all  the  Magnolias  but  not  as  free  blooming,  and  showy 
as  most  of  the  other  species. 

Magnolia  Hypoleuca.  Magnolia  hypoleuca^  having  a 
broad  pyramidal  head,  sometirnes  reaches  the  height  of 
100  feet.  The  fragrant  white  cup-shaped  flowers  of  this 
tree,  six  to  seven  inches  across,  whose  beauty  is  en- 
hanced by  their  scarlet  filaments,  are  followed  by  bril- 
liant scarlet  fruits  eight  inches  in  length.  This  native 
of  Japan  blooms  in  May  and  June. 

When  we  make  out  next  tree  planting  may  we  not 
from  these  many  ornamental  flowering  trees,  presenting 
such  a  variety  in  size  and  foliage,  color  and  shape  of 
bK)om.  an<l  in  habit  of  growth,  select  some  which  we 
may  plant  in  jjlace  of  the  usual,  omnipresent,  large,  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen  shade  trees. 


There  is  no  ho]>e  in  heaven  or  earth  for  the  man  who 
knows  not  the  meaning  of  endeavor.  By  the  measure  of 
each  man's  endeavor,  and  by  that  alone,  shall  he  achieve. 
Who  strives  to  climb  the  mountains  tops  if  he  strive  with 
a  whole  soul's  tasking,  shall  in  the  end  stand  triumphant 
at  the  summit;  equally  shall  he  who  strives  but  to  climb 
a  mole-hill  also  arrive.  Endeavor  is  a  power  with  the 
driving  force  of  electricity,  and  the  vastness  of  the  wind, 
and.  like  both  of  these,  its  power  works  unseen.  P>y  the 
strength  of  endeavor  all  things  are  possible :  how  many 
men  rose  to  the  heights  of  a  world-famous  success  by  no 
other  power  than  that  of  their  own  endeavor. — Forbes 
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Twelve  Hardy  Perennials  for  Cut  Flowers 


THE  great  virtue  of  this  class  of  plants  as  garden 
flowers  is  now  an  established  fact  and  no  garden 
can  be  called  complete  unless  it  contains  at  least 
some  of  them.  Their  permanenc_v,  their  brilliancy 
when  in  bloom,  and  their  ability  to  lend  themselves 
equally  well  to  the  landscape  or  to  decorative  work 
such  as  cut  flowers,  make  them  almost  indispensable 
at  a  time  when  greenhouse  cut  flowers  are  taking  a 
much-needed  rest.  In  naming  a  limited  number  of 
kinds  one  has  to  omit  many  having  claims  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  list  but  for  all-around  usefulness  the  follow- 
ing is  my  choice  of  twelve  : 

1.  Pxrcthnim  hybridum  or  Persian  daisy — prob- 
ably so-called  from  the  Greek  pyr=fire — referring  to  the 
acrid  roots  of  the  genus.  Their  pretty  fern-like  foliage 
in  the  Spring  is  followed  by  the  profusion  of  brilliant 
double  and  single  blooms  in  Summer,  which  are  un- 
equalled as  cut  flowers  and  for  house  decoration. 
There  is  almost  nothing  so  artistic  and  attractive  as  a 
vase  of  these  flowers.  They  are  of  very  simple  culture 
and  very  hardy. 

2.  The  peony,  according  to  the  old  Greek  legend, 
was  named  afteh  the  physician,  Paeon,  who  used  the 
plant  to  cure  a  wound  'inflicted  by  Hercules.  The 
peony  (although  its  flowering  season  is  very  short)  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  hardy  plants  for  cut  flowers, 
bearing  large  and  handsome  flowers  deliciously  rose 
scented.  The  peony  season  can  be  extended  fully  two 
weeks  by  cutting  the  buds  when  just  showing  color, 
wrapping  tightly  in  wax  paper  with  the  stem  end 
open,  putting  into  deep  vases  and  then  into  cold  stor- 
age. The  water  in  the  vases  should  be  changed  fre- 
quently. 

3.  Coreopsis  grandiflora  is  the  most  serviceable 
hardy  plant  of  large  daisy-like  golden  flowers  on  2  ft. 
to  2^  ft.  stems,  blooming  profusely  from  June  until 
late  Autumn,  uninterruptedly,  particularly  so  if  the 
flowers  are  constantly  cut.  As  a  cut  flower  to  last  this 
is  one  of  the  best. 

4.  Veronica  (speedwell,  cancerwort).  is  a  splendil 
plant  which  gives  us  some  of  our  most  useful  material 
for  the  hardy  border  and.  because  of  its  rich  shades  of 
blue,  furnishes  us  with  a  rare  color  and  is  unexcelled 
for  cutting  purposes. 

5.  Gaiilardia  grandiflora  (blanket  flower)  a  showy 
plant  covered  with  flowers  from  June  until  frost,  a 
feature  quite  rare  with  perennials.  The  daisy-like 
flowers  of  unusual  colorings  produce  a  fine  efTect  in 
the  border  and  are  excellent  for  cut  flower  purposes, 
having  good  self-supporting  stems  and  lasting  a  long 
time  in  water.  The  flowers  should  be  kept  cut  to  en- 
sure a  continuity  of  bloom  and  strong  plants. 

6.  Pliysostcgia  (  false  dragon  head.  Anicriiran 
heather)  tall  perennial,  native  to  this  country,  at  best 
during  August,  a  month  which  gives  us  few  choice 
perennials  to  cut  from,  and  this  is  a  splendid  one  for 
cutting. 

7.  Ccntaitrca  moiiUuia  (cornflower)  is  a  good  sub- 
ject of  easy  culture,  being  eft"ective  in  the  border  and 
invaluable  for  cutting,  bearing  large  blue  flowers  from 
June  until  August. 

8.  Clirysaiithciinnii  (shasta  dai.sy  or  giant  moon- 
penny  daisy),  absolutely  hardy  and  of  easy  culture,  but 
to  obtain  the  best  results  the  flowering  shoots,  which 
appear  soon  after  the  Spring  growth  of  foliage,  should 

.  be  removed  until  Midsummer,  after  which  the  flowers 
.will  be  much  larger,  have  better  stems  and  form  one 
of  the  finest  cutting  materials. 


9.  Scabiosa  caiicasica  (pincushion  flower),  are  very 
handsome  border  plants  which  produce  a  succession  of 
flowers  from  June  until  frost  that  are  very  serviceable 
for  cutting  purposes. 

10.  Anemone  japonica  (windflower),  divide  them- 
selves into  the  Alpine  or  Spring  and  Summer  varieties, 
and  the  Japanese  varieties.  The  latter  are  among  the 
most  gorgeous  of  the  hardy  perennials  as  well  as  be- 
ing among  the  most  useful,  as  they  bloom  from  August 
until  frost  kills  them ;  the\-  are  of  inestimable  value  as 
cut  flowers.  The  Alpine  varieties  are  also  good  for 
cutting  but  quite  short  of  stem  and  perhaps  not  so 
good  as  the  Japanese  in  this  respect. 

11.  Delphiiiitiin  (larkspur),  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
blue  flowers  in  existence ;  its  range  of  shades  and 
throat  markings  are  unapproached  by  any  others,  vary- 
ing" from  the  palest  blue  to  the  darkest  indigo  and 
violet.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  being  very  hardy. 
The  spikes  are  superb  for  cutting  purposes,  and  if  cut 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground  immediately  after 
blooming  another  bloom  may  be  obtained  at  the  end 
of  the  Summer. 

12.  Hcliantlius  orgaylis  (willow-leaved  or  sky 
rocket  sunflower),  so-called  from  the  brilliant  color 
of  the  flowers.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  sunflowers.  It  is  rather  tall  growing,  ranging  from 
6  feet  to  10  feet,  but  a  specimen  plant  has  all  the.  ap- 
pearance of  a  fountain  of  yellow  flowers.  The  latter 
lasting  well  as  cut  blooms  in  September  and  October. 
— Siiiithern  Florist. 


Timely  Advice. — Naturalist  (displaying  a  flower  he 
had  just  plucked)  :  "Young  man,  do  you  know  to  what 
family  this  blossom  belongs?"  Boy:  "Mrs.  Jones';  and 
y'd  better  beat  it  before  she  knows  ye  picked  it." — 
Conntrv  Gentleman. — P. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  AGE 

It  is  sad  that  Old  Time  is  so  swift  to  dismember 

All  our  castles  in  Spain — that  they  crumble  so  soon, 
That  the  churl  will  not  spare,  for  the  snows  of  December, 

One  rose  of  the  many  he  squanders  in  June : 
But  'tis  ordered  by  Nature  and  idle  to  quarrel 

With  the  sovereign  mother  who  never  deceives ; 
If  we  cannot  have  roses  \vc  sometimes  have  laurel, 

And  the  laurel  is  sweet  though  made  only  of  leaves. 

It  is  sad  that  the  fugitive  Graces  will  leave  us 

When  the  wrinkles  have  come  and  the  face  has  grown  grim, 
And  the  dear  little  Loves,  though  afflicted  to  grieve  us, 

Will  fly  from  the  eyes  that  are  hollow  and  dim ; 
But  'tis  known  that  the  delicate  bloom  on  the  flower 

Is  the  fleetest  of  all  those  delectable  things 
Which  are  meant  to  be  tempting  for  only  an  hour. 

And  that  Cupid — the  sprite — is  provided  with  wings. 

When  the  sky's  growing  dark  and  the  red  sun  is  setting 

We  should  stir  up  the  embers,  and  call  up  the  Elves 
Of  Mirth  and  Content,  and,  all  troubles  forgetting, 

Make  a  gay  world  for  others — and  so  for  ourselves ! 
'Tis  the  beauty  of  -Age  to  be  tranquil  and  gentle. 

Whatsoever  may  happen  resigned  to  its  lot, 
And  though  gray  locks  and  crowsfeet  are  not  ornamental 

There's  a  grace  in  the  wearing  to  make  them  forgot. 

So,  a  welcome  to  all  that  my  Fate  may  provide  me, 

Be  it  joy  or  sorrow,  a  cross  or  a  crown  I 
Here's  a  grasp  of  the  hand  for  the  comrades  beside  me ! 

Here's  a  smiling  good-by  as  the  curtain  comes  down! 
And  when  the  play's  over,  and  everything  ended. 

And  you  hear  in  your  musing  the  sound  of  a  knell, 
Give  me  one  loving  thought  for  the  good  I  intended, 

And  a  rose  for  my  pall,  as  you  bid  me  Farewell ! 

— U'm.  IViiitcr. 
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THE   PLANTAIN   LILIES    (Funkia) 

Tl  I  H  I'unkias,  or  Plaintain  Lilies  are  a  small  group 
of  Japanese  plants  belonging  to  the  Lily  order,  and 
in\-aluablc-  in  the  main  for  the  fine  foliage  efYects  of 
the  established  specimens.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  bolder  members  of  the  race — Fortunci,  Sic- 
boldiana.  ami  subcordata  {jirandiflora) — which,  in  the 
course  of  years,  will  spread  out  into  handsome  speci- 


Thc  iiiirdcii  pool  at  Plaiitiuii  Fields,  the  country  estate  of  ]]'.  R.  Coc.  at  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  I.     The  use   of  Darwin  Breeder  and  Cottage   Tulips  planted  in  an  har- 
monious  color  scheme,  gives   much   life   to    the   garden   during  May. 


mens  3  feet  to  4  feet  across.  At 
such  times  they  are  noble  indeed, 
and  worthy  of  the  best  positions 
the  gardener  can  give  them.  Some 
of  them — and  those  above-named 
more  particularly — are  also  highly 
ornamental  when  in  flower,  though 
they  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their 
bold  and  striking  leafage.  In  this 
latter  respect  they  are  tmique 
among  strictly  deciduous  herbace- 
ous plants.  Hardy  in  the  extreme, 
not  presenting  any  cultural  diffi- 
culties, they  rank  high  in  the  es- 
timation of  those  who  know  them 
best,  and  have  grown  them  well. 
Too  Isold  for  inclusion  in  any  bor- 
der of  herl)aceous  plants,  they 
should  be  employed  apart  or  in  iso- 
lated groups,  where  the  great, 
spreading  tufts  of  well-marked, 
gracefully  recurving  leaves  may  be 
seen  to  advantage.  On  occasion, 
and  with  full  appreciation  of  their 
ultimate  leaf  development,  they 
may  be  used  as  marginal  subject.^ 
to  ])iil(l  belts  of  Rhododendrons, 
more  particularly  where  these 
shrubs  are  generously  disposed  in 
bank-like     outline.       Xo     idea     of 


cramping  should  e.xist  no  jumliling  together  in  thicket- 
like density,  calculated  to  mar  or  belittle  the  fine  char- 
acteristic leaf  beauty  of  these  plants. 

The  most  important  item,  once  they  are  well  planted, 
is  that  they  be  left  alone,  since  frequent  disturbance 
hinders  progress,  and  is  belittling  in  its  ettects.  Robust 
by  nature,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  treat  the  boldest  of 
these  plants  too  generously,  whether  as  to  soil  or  soil 
richness,  and  given  a  good  depth  of  soil,  specimens  3 
feet  high,  without  the  flower-stems, 
may  result  in  a  few  years.  Of 
equal  importance  is  root  moisture, 
ov  that  uniform  degree  of  soil  cool- 
ness which  is  not  a  bad  substitute. 
Occasionally  one  sees  these  plants 
beside  lake  or  pond,  and  they  are 
certainly  well  suited  to  such  asso- 
ciation provided  the  soil  has  been 
well  prepared.  The  observant 
planter  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  root  system  has  a  lat- 
eral inclination,  and  will  make  pro- 
vision for  it  accordingly.  Apart 
from  the  fine  effects  obtainable  in 
the  ojjen  garden,  greater  use  should 
be  made  of  these  Plaintain  Lilies  in 
tubs  for  terrace  gardening,  giving 
the  plants  generous  treatment 
throughout.  Thus  grown  it  will  be 
found  that  liquid  manure  and  abun- 
(Lint  supplies  of  moisture  are  of  the 
^V^j  highest  importance.  The  smaller- 
leaved  kinds — as  e.g.,  F.  iiiidiilata 
:'(-:rici:;ata — are  serviceable  as  small 
pot  plants  for  the  greenhouse  and 
111  decoration  generally.  Autumn 
is  the  best  planting"  season,  though 
the  plants,  inclining  rather  to  per- 
petual rooting,  may  be  transplanted 
over  the  whole  of  their  dormant 
period  with  ease. — Garden   (Eng.) 


A  vietc  ol   I  lie  pool  from  the  mansion,  siioicing   the  tea  house  in   the  baeii  ground. 
After   the    bulbs   have   Howcred    they   are    removed   and   the   areas    are   planted 
:c///i  annuals  for  summer  and  autumn   effect. 
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The  Display  of  Autumn  Colors 


THERE  can  be  few  places  in  the  world  where 
colors  of  ripening  leaves  are  so  varied  or  are  con- 
tinued through  so  many  weeks  as  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.  For  the  leaves  of  the  plants  of  eastern 
Asia,  which  are  well  represented  in  the  Arboretum, 
usually  are  beautifully  colored  after  those  of  our  east- 
ern American  trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oaks, 
have  fallen.  A  few  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral rule  are  worth  noting.  Nearly  three  weeks 
before  the  leaves  of  the  Red  ^laple  (Acer  ritbrnm) 
have  begun  to  change  color,  those  of  the  Cork-barked 
tree  of  Eastern  Siberia  {Phellodendron  amurense) 
are  bright  gold  color,  making  the  two  trees  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  Meadow  Road  the  most  bril- 
liant objects  in  the  Arboretum.  After  these  trees  have 
been  bare  of  leaves  for  several  days  they  are  still 
interesting  objects,  however,  for  after  the  leaves 
are  gone  it  is  possible  to  see  clearly  the  pale,  deepls 
furrowed  soft  corky  bark  of  the  trunk  and  large 
branches  to  which  this  tree  owes  its  name.  The  genus 
Phellodendron  is  confined  to  eastern  Asia,  and  the  five 
species  now  known  are  well  established  in  the  Ar- 
boretum. (Jn  account  of  its  bark,  Phellodendron 
amurense,  the  type  of  the  genus,  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  species.  The  others,  however,  are  larger 
and  more  shapely  trees,  and  the  species  of  northern 
Japan  and  Saghalien  ( P.  sachalincsc )  is  well  suited 
for  street  planting.  The  pungent  oil  which  abounds 
in  the  leaves  of  these  trees  protects  them  from  the 
attacks  of  leaf-eating  insects.  Another  conspicuous 
exception  to  the  rule  that  the  leaves  of  Asiatic  plants 
change  color  later  in  the  Autumn  than  those  of  east- 
ern American  plants  is  found  in  the  lUirning  Bush, 
with  winged  branches,  Euonyiiins  alatns,  a  native  of 
Japan  and  Korea.  The  flowers  and  fruits  of  this  plant 
are  small  and  inconspicuous,  but  few  plants  surpass 
it  in  the  beautv  of  its  rose-colored  Autumn  foliage, 
which  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  plant  in  the  Arbore- 
tum. This  plant,  if  it  gets  the  opportunity,  will  spread 
into  a  shrub  from  ten  lo  fifteen  feet  across,  with  lower 
branches  laying  close  to  the  ground,  and  will  form  a 
compact  round-topped  head.  It  is  a  plant,  however, 
which  unless  it  can  have  plenty  of  room  in  which  to 
grow  is  not  worth  a  place  in  the  garden.  Aeer 
ginnala  is  another  Asiatic  plant  which  takes  on  its 
autumn  colors  early.  This  small  maple,  which  is  a 
native  of  eastern  Siberia,  Manchuria,  and  Korea,  is  not 
surpassed  in  autumn  brilliancy  by  any  American 
Scarlet  Maple.  One  of  the  early  introductions  of  the 
Arboretum  it  has  been  taken  up  by  some  American 
nurserymen  and  is  now  sometimes  found  in  northern 
gardens. 

Another  Korean  and  Manchurian  maple,  Acer 
mandshuricum  also  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  leaves 
of  some  Asiatic  trees  turn  color  and  fall  early  in  the 
season.  This  is  one  of  the  group  of  maples  with 
leaves  composed  of  three  leaflets  and  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  handsomest  trees  of  Manchuria  and  northern 
Korea.  Like  those  of  a  few  other  plants,  notably  the 
Japanese  Acer  nikoense,  the  leaflets  of  this  maple  re- 
tain in  Autumn  the  pale  color  of  their  lower  surface 
which  increases  the  beauty  of  the  bright  red  upper 
surface. 

Little  attention  has  been  given  by  park  and 
garden-makers   to   the   selection  and  arrangement   of 


plants  lo  produce  brilliant  and  harmonious  Autumn 
eilects  of  Autumn  colors,  with  the  result  that  there  is 
less  beauty  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  planted 
grounds  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Trees  and 
shrubs  grouped  to  protluce  the  best  Autumn  color  ef- 
fect would  compose  well  at  other  seasons  of  the  j'ear. 
The  success  of  such  an  arrangement  of  plants  depends 
on  knowledge  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  con- 
stant study  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  of  living  plants. 
Opportunity  for  such  study  is  found  in  the  Arbore- 
tum, in  which  nearly  every  tree  and  shrub  which  can 
grow  in  the  northern  United  States  is  established. 
The  leaves  on  some  individuals  of  a  species  turn  more 
brilliantly  than  on  other  individuals  of  the  same 
species  and  this  individual  character  is  constant  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  increase  the 
number  of  trees  with  exceptionally  handsome  autumn 
foliage  by  grafting  or  budding,  grafts  or  buds  being 
taken  from  selected  trees  worked  on-  stock  of  the 
same  species,  as  trees  with  pyramidal  or  pendulous 
branches  are  jiropagated.  The  value  of  propagating 
trees  for  the  Autumn  color  of  their  leaves  is  shown  by 
a  Red  Maple  tree.  This  tree  was  obtained  by  graft- 
ing a  Red  Maple  seedling  with  a  branch  of  a  tree 
growing  in  lirookline  with  crimson  Autumn  foliage. 
The  leaves  of  the  grafted  tree  have  the  same  color  as 
those  of  the  Brookline  tree,  and  for  more  than  two 
weeks  this  tree  has  been  the  brilliant  object  of  the 
Arboretum.  Near  it  are  standing  two  seedling  Red 
Maples.  The  leaves  of  one  of  these  trees  turned  pale 
yellow  and  are  fast  falling;  from  the  other  the  nearly- 
green  leaves  have  already  fallen. — From  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  Bulletin. 


CHOKECHERRY   FOR  THE  GARDEN 

/^I'R  ciimmon  Chukecherry  or  Prunus  virgininna 
due  to  its  suckering  roots  tends  to  develop  into  a 
shrubbery  clump  of  its  own,  though  with  a  little  at- 
tention it  can  be  grown  either  as  a  large  shrub  or  small 
tree.  It  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  general  plant- 
ing, particularly  not  where  a  more  cultured  specimen 
of  shrub  or  small  tree  can  take  its  place,  but  to  tidy 
up  the  ragged  ends  of  a  place  it  is  sometimes  about  the 
only  thing  that  will  grow  satisfactorily  and  persist. 
Its  roots  will  push  their  way  through  almost  any-  kind 
of  a  soil  and  once  established  the  plant  is  drought  re- 
sistant. Left  alone  a  Chokecherry  will  sooner  or  later 
occupy  all  the  ground  available.  Growing  at  its  own 
sweet  will  a  few  of  the  innermost  shoots  develop  into 
small  trees  while  the  outermost  shoots  grow  as  short 
canes  that  carry  the  foliage  of  such  a  clump  down  to 
the  ground.  If  one  has  a  mind  to  do  it  a  Chokecherry 
can  be  grown  as  a  well  balanced  lawn  tree  while  the 
persistent  suckers  that  keep  springing  up  all  about  the 
l)ase  of  the  tree  can  be  easily  held  down  with  the  lawn 
mower.  They  do  not  injure  the  lawn.  During  its 
blossoming  time,  a  period  of  about  two  weeks,  a 
Chokecherry  clump  is  really  pretty  and  the  fragrance 
is  all  pervading.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  there  is  a 
feast  for  the  birds,  robins  appear  to  be  especially  fond 
of  it.  This  is  a  point  in  its  favor  not  to  be  forgotten. 
As  a  means  of  screening  an  objectionable  view,  es- 
pecially on  poor  soil  that  cannot  be  given  much  prepara- 
tion and  where  subsequent  care  is  out  of  the  question, 
Prunus  lir^iiiniana  is  to  be  recommended. — The  (.nirden 
Magacine. 
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The  Living  Soil 


Al'ERTILE  soil,  especially  well  provided  with 
hunnis.  is  teeming  with  life ;  indeed,  it  must 
contain  these  living  organisms  in  order  to  be 
fertile  and  to  support  plant  life. 

The  soil,  then,  is  not  a  lifeless  lump  of  clay.  When 
well  tilled,  it  is  full  of  pores  like  a  sponge ;  and  when 
in  the  best  condition  for  plant  growth,  these  pores 
■contain  an  abundance  of  air  as  well  as  water. 
We  may  thus  think  of  the  soil  as  a  honey-combed, 
spongy  mass,  made  up  of  a  hard  framework  com- 
posed of  bits  of  mineral  matter,  the  rock-particles, 
plastered  over  with  a  jelly-like  substance  (the  decay- 
ing organic  matter,  or  "humus"),  containing  countless 
billions  of  bacteria  and  other  germs. 

The  great  majority  of  these  living  organisms  are 
present  in  the  surface  soil,  where  the  humus  is,  and 
where  the  tilling  of  the  soil  has  provided  the  porous, 
well-aerated  condition  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
the  beneficial  germs. 

Further,  their  activity  is  greatest  as  a  rule  in  late 
Spring  and  in  Autumn,  and  lowest  in  .Summer  and 
Winter.  For  the  Winter  cold  checks  them,  as  well  as 
the  Summer  dryness.  The  warming  of  the  soil  in 
Spring,  together  with  the  Spring  rains,  bringing  an 
abundance  of  oxygen  washed  down  out  of  the  air,  as 
well  as  the  needful  water,  apparently  cause  the  great 
outburst  of  germ  activity  in  late  Spring.  The  Autumn 
maximum  may  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  Fall 
rains  coming  after  the  heat  and  drought  of  the 
Summer. 

There  are  both  good  and  bad  soil  organisms.  Some 
bring  about  the  decay  of  plant  and  animal  remains  and 
the  consequent  liberation  of  plant  food;  others  do 
much  harm,  especially  in  causing  "sick  soils."  The 
most  of  them  are  microscopic  in  size  ;  others  can  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  such  as  the  beneficent  earth- 
worm which  burrows  through  and  feeds  on  the  soil 
humus,  letting  in  air  and  drawing  down  leaves  and 
•other  debris  from  the  surface. 

Beneficial  soil  organisms. — These,  fortunately  for  us, 
■■are  readily  controlled  and  their  growth  encouraged 
by  certain  proper  agricultural  practices.  These  bene- 
ficial organisms,  in  the  first  place,  need  a  well-aerated, 
light,  loamy  soil  for  their  best  developinent.  In  a 
heavy,  sticky,  clay  soil,  devoid  of  humus,  or  a  water- 
logged, sour,  mucky  soil,  they  will  not  grow.  But  in 
the  soil  made  sweet  by  the  addition  of  lime,  v.ell- 
stirred  and  oxygenated  by  cultivation,  with  a  plentiful 
■supply  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  (humus),  and, 
finally,  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  mineral  nutrients 
in  soluble  form,  the  beneficial  soil  organisms  flourish, 
and  the  haimful  ones  are  killed  off  or  at  least  kept  in 
the  backgrfiund. 

The  decay  of  plant  and  animal  remains  is  brought 
about  by  beneficial  bacteria  and  soil  fungi ;  by  this 
means,  finally  crtmibling  into  dust,  they  again  become 
■dissolved  in  the  soil  water  and  thus  available  for  plant 
food.  Plant  and  animal  bodies  are  composed  of  at 
least  ten  elements  tmited  into  complex  organic  com- 
pounds: Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  Sul- 
phur, Phosphorus.  Potassium.  Iron,  Calcium  and 
Magnesium.  Those  in  italic  are  the  ones  which 
are  most  apt  to  need  replenishing  in  soils,  and  these 
the  farmer  often  supplies  to  impoverished  soils  in  the 
form  of  "artificial  fertilizers."  Of  course  if  he  would 
add  to  his  poor  soils  manures  and  plow  in  legumes,  the 
'final  decomposition  of  these  organic  materials  would 
supply  all  the  necessary  elements.  Manures,  however, 
■  are  often  poor  fertilizers,  from  having  been  carelessly 


preserved  and  allowed  to  leach  away  and  otherwise 
lose  ammonia  and  other  valuable  materials. 

Ammonitication  is  the  production  of  ammonia  by 
bacteria  and  molds  from  manures  and  other  decom- 
posing organic  bodies.  This  is  accomplished  b\-  break- 
ing-down processes  comparable  to  digestions,  per- 
formed by  the  enzymes  secreted  by  certain  bacteria 
and  soil  fungi. 

Nitrification  is  the  breaking  down  of  this  ammonia, 
accomplished  by  two  very  important  sets  of  soil 
liacteria — the  nitrite  and  the  nitrate  bacteria.  One 
group  converts  ammonia  into  nitrites ;  another 
changes  the  nitrites  into  nitrates,  the  only  form  of 
nitrogen  which  green  plants  can  tise  directly. 

Fi.ration  of  nitrogen  front  the  air  by  bacteria.  The 
air  is  made  up  largely,  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
If  green  plants  could  use  this  nitrogen  directly  we 
would  not  need  to  use  sodium  nitrate  from  Chile  nor  to 
employ  other  expensive  means  of  nitrogen  fertiliza- 
tion. 

There  are,  however,  two  general  groups  of  soil 
bacteria  that  have  the  power  of  taking  the  free  nitro- 
gen out  of  the  air  and  "fixing"  it,  by  changing  it  to 
nitrates  and  possibly  other  nitrogen  compotnids. 

One  group  constitutes  the  "legume  bacteria"  (Pseu- 
dcuiouas  radicicola)  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  six 
varieties  (the  alfalfa — sweet  clover,  the  clover,  the 
vetch — garden  pea,  the  cow-pea,  the  soybean,  and  the 
garden  bean  bacteria),  which  grow  on  the  roots  of 
plants  of  the  legume  family,  in  tinj-  swellings  called 
"root-tubercles,"  or  "nodules."  These  will  not  grow 
well  except  in  soils  which  are  sweetened  with  lime  and 
well  aerated.  Further,  the  application  of  gypsum  (cal- 
cium sulphate)  to  soils  seems  to  have  a  remarkable 
stimulating  effect  on  these  legume  bacteria,  causing 
an  increase,  sometimes,  equal  to  100  per  cent,  and  caus- 
ing the  ntunber  of  root  nodules  to  be  greatly  increased. 

The  second  group  of  nitrogen-fixers  live  free  in  the 
soil,  not  associated  with  the  roots  of  plants.  These 
bacteria  are  often  called  Azo-bacteria,  and  the  process 
of  nitrogen-fixation  Azofication.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  these  Azofiers:  one  which  lives  under  conditions  of 
j>oor  aeration  (the  anxrobic  species),  and  one  which 
requires  plenty  of  air  (the  aerobic  species)  and  called 
.Izotobacter. 

The  harmful  organisms  of  the  so-called  "sick"  soils 
in  greenhouses  are  thought  by  Professor  Russell,  of 
the  famous  English  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station, 
to  be  protozoa,  such  as  the  am-^ba  and  other  forms  of 
minute  animal  life,  which  he  says  apparently  destroj- 
the  useful  bacteria. 

Also  may  be  classed  as  harmful,  the  so-called 
"(/( nitrifying"  bacteria,  which  tlourisli  in  water-logged 
soils  from  which  the  air  is  largely  excluded,  and  which 
destroy  the  nitrates  which  plants  require  and  thus 
allow  the  escape  of  valuable  plant  food  in  the  form 
of  ammonia  and  nitrogen  gas. 

Some  of  the  soil-decay  organisms  are  the  main 
cause  of  the  acidity  of  low-lying  fields,  of  swamp  and 
muck  lands.  In  fact,  cultivated  soils  in  general  tend 
to  become  more  and  more  sour,  due  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  more  inert  humic  and  other  organic  acids 
and  the  more  rapid  removal  by  drainage  of  the  lime 
and  other  bases.  Or,  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  and 
similar  fertilizers  also  is  said  to  cause  an  increase  in 
soil  acidity.  I-ime  (calcium  carbonate — ground  lime- 
stone :  or  calciimi  hydroxide — slaked  lime)  is  used  for 
the  Durpose  of  sweetening  such  acid  soils. — H.  W.  Olive 
in  Brooklvtt  Botanic  Garden  Bulletin. 
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WHILE  it  may  be  a  practical  impossibility  to  eliminate 
weeds  entirely  from  our  gardens  and  farms,  their  exis- 
tence, to  the  extent  which  is  too  frequently  seen,  is  the 
result  of  neglect. 

As  with  many  other  troubles,  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  the  old  proverb,  "One  year's  seeding  makes  seven  years' 
weeding"  errs,  if  at  all,  only  on  the  side  of  being  too  conser- 
vative. For  this  reason  we  frequently  have  to  tight  the  incubus 
of  the  past,  and  it  is  easy  to  know  in  looking  over  a  garden 
whether  weeds  have  been  allowed  to  seed  on  it  in  the  past 
or  not. 

While  the  point  holds  good  in  all  gardening  matters,  in 
nothing  is  the  continual  expert  planning  and  care  year  after 
year  by  the  same  individual  more  productive  of  good  results 
than  in  connection  with  weeds ;  but  the  cumulative  benefits  of 
years  of  care  may  be  entirely  lost  by  one  year's  neglect. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trouble  with  weeds  is  brought  about 
by  the  too  prevailing  idea  that  when  the  cropping  season  is 
over  in  the  Autumn  the  garden  may  be  left  to  care  for  itself, 
with  the  result  that  the  ground  is  well  seeded  for  the  weed 
crop  of  the  following  season.  There  are  many  matters  of  vital 
importance  connected  with  Autumn  gardening,  of  which  not  the 
least  is  the  prevention  of  weed  seeding.  Neglect  of  this  at  any 
season  makes  the  task  of  eradication  simply  terrible,  and  in 
the  meantime,  every  crop  on  the  ground  will  suffer.  No  system 
of  garden  management  is  more  wasteful  and  expensive  than 
that  of  laying  off  men  early  in  the  Fall  and  of  neglecting  the 
garden  during  that  season.  While  no  real  gardener  will,  if  he 
can  help  it,  allow  a  weed  to  go  to  seed  upon  his  place  at  any 
season,  the  seeds  which  fall  upon  the  ground  in  the  Autumn 
will  not  germinate  as  a  rule  until  the  following  Spring,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  kill  the  resulting  seedlings  until 
the  crops  are  growing  in  the  Spring.  Neglecting  gardens  in  the 
Autumn,  and  of  course  at  any  time,  is  always  an  extravagance, 
as  the  removal  of  the  results  of  such  neglect  is  more  costly  than 
the  preventing  of  such  results  from  coming  into  existence. 

The  importance  of  keeping  weeds  in  sulijection  can  not  be 
emphasized  too  strongly  in  connection  with  both  farming  and 
gardening.  Weeds  damage  crops  in  many  ways.  They  deprive 
crops  of  moisture,  plant  food  and  sunlight.  Even  on  excep- 
tionally rich  soil  with  plenty  of  moisture  the  detrimental  effects 
of  them  is  equally  as  great  as  under  reverse  conditions:  this  is 
most  likely  due  to  their  toxic  effects,  the  roots  of  weeds  giving 
off  substances  which  are  poisonous  to  the  plants  we  are  culti- 
vating. A  still  greater  reason  for  their  harmful  effects  is  that 
their  roots  interfere  with  the  root  development  of  the  roots  of 
the  cultivated  plants. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  discuss  at  any  length  the 
question,  what  is  a  weed?  Most  people  know  them  only  too 
well,  although  there  are  some  self-styled  gardeners  who  are  unable 
to  distinguish  weeds  from  other  plants,  and  who  in  weeding 
a  garden  frequently  root  them  both  up.  A  weed  has  been  defined 
as  a  plant  growing  in  the  wrong  place :  as,  for  example,  a  potato 
growing"  in  a  rose  garden  would  be  treated  as  a  weed.  Another 
example  of  a  plant  being  in  one  position  extremely  valuable  and 
in  others  a  most  noxious  weed  is  to  be  found  in  the  perennial 
Southern  Wire  Grass  (Capriola  dactylon),  which  is  most  difficult 
to  control  and  eradicate  among  cultivated  plants,  yet  at  the  same 
time  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  for  pasture  and  without 
it  some  of  the  Southern  pastures  would  be  almost  worthless. 
However,  generally  speaking,  plants  popularly  known  as  weeds 
are  those  which  are  wild  and  indigenous  to  the  district,  and 
which  come  up  among  cultivated  crops. 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  soil  may  be  gathered  from  the 
species  of  weeds  common  to  it.  To  give  two  examples :  where 
Sheep  Sorrel  (Runicx  acctosella)  is  present  in  any  quantity  we 
may  be  sure  the  soil  is  acid  and  that  lime  is  needed,  while 
the  prevalence  of  Horsetails  (Eqiiistcum  />.)  points  to  the  neces- 
sity for  subsoil  drainage.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  fol- 
low that  lime  and  drainage  inay  not  he  required  when  these 
weeds  are  absent. 

Weeds,  even  under  conditions  which  are  more  or  less  adverse 
to  other  plants,  are  able  to  maintain  their  existence  mainly 
because  they  are  indigenous  to  the  district.  Some  weeds  pro- 
duce immense  quantities  of  seeds,  which  mature  in  most  cases 
in  a  very  short  time  and  upon  the  weed  plants  even  if  cut 
when   ihcy   are  only  just  coming  into   flower;   some   have   seeds 


which  are  difficult  to  separate  from  crop  seeds  and  are  there- 
fore frequently  introduced  with  the  latter :  some  possess  roots 
or  root-stocks  that  are  perennial.  Weeds  persist,  therefore,  be- 
cause they  are  well  equipped  by  nature  in  one  or  more  ways 
to  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The 
remarkable  vigor  and  prolificacy  possessed  by  weeds  would 
enable  them  to  soon  overcome  most  cultivated  plants  but  for 
the  aid  of  the  cultivator,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  promp, 
efficient,  and  persistent  efforts  are  essential  to  their  control 
upon  cultivated  grounds.  Many  people  do  not  realize  what  an 
enormous  number  of  seeds  are  produced  by  weeds,  the  number 
varying  with  different  species  from  several  hundreds  to  twenty 
or  more  thousand  seeds  per  plant.  Moreover,  in  any  season 
of  the  year,  these  seeds,  if  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  soil,  do 
not  all  germinate  at  once,  but  delay  germinating  for  a  period 
which  may  extend  over  several  years,  hence  the  previously 
mentioned  old  saying.  "One  year's  seeding  makes  seven  years' 
weeding." 

Like  other  plants,  weeds  may  be  divided  into  three  classes 
with  reference  to  the  period  of  their  natural  life  :  annual,  those 
which  live  but  one  season  and  which  die  as  soon  as  they  have 
produced  seed :  biennial,  those  that  live  two  years,  growing 
rather  slowly  the  first  year,  producing  usually  a  tap-root  and 
a  rosette  of  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  sending  up  flower-stems 
the  second  year  and  then  dying.  Naturally  this  class  produces 
seed  only  upon  ground  which  has  been  left  undisturbed  for  at 
least  two  seasons ;  and  perennial,  those  which  live  an  indefinite 
number  of  years.  These  last  produce  underground  parts  which 
live  over  after  the  tops  have  died  down,  spread  in  the  soil  and 
produce  new  growth  the  following  year.  They  are  therefore 
the  most  tenaceous  of  life  and  are  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate 
when  the  soil  has  beeii  allowed  to  become  infested  with  them, 
as  in  most  cases  the  smallest  piece  of  their  roots  will,  if  left 
in  the  soil,  produce  a  new  plant.  The  imderground  parts  are 
of  various  kinds ;  they  may  consist  of  long,  creeping,  more  or 
less  horizontal,  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Canada  Thistle : 
or  the  underground  parts  may  consist  of  root-stocks  or  under- 
ground stems,  as  in  the  cases  of  quack-grass  and  morning  glory. 
These  parts  may  also  consist  of  bulbs  which  increase  by  splitting 
up.  like  the  wild  onion :  or  they  may  be  more  or  less  in  the  form 
of  tap-roots,  as  with  the  dandelion.  Obviously  a  knowledge  of 
the  life  history  of  weeds  will  assist  us  in  carrying  out  intelli- 
gently the  most  effective  measures  of  control  and  eradication. 

In  considering  methods  for  the  killing  of  and  clearing  the 
ground  from,  weeds,  we  must  first  remember  that  it  is  far  more 
important  to  avoid  having  weeds  to  kill,  and  the  aim  should  be 
lo  prevent  rather  than  to  cure  the  evil. 

The  annual  and  biennial  classes  may  he  considered  as  one,  and 
soil  may  ultimately  be  made  practically  free  of  them  by  not 
allowing  weeds  to  seed  upon  it,  and  in  preventing  weed  seeds 
from  being  brought  in  on  to  it.  While  the  former  is  easy, 
unfortunately  the  latter  is  to  some  extent  at  least,  not  entirely 
possible. 

If  we  do  not  allow  a  single  weed  to  seed  upon  our  own  ground, 
seeds  may  he  blown  in  from  the  gardens  of  less  careful  neigh- 
bors, from  waste  groimds  and  roadsides,  they  may  be  brought 
in  among  cultivated  plant  seeds  and  with  stable  manure.  While 
all  these  possibilities  militate  against  the  probability  of  possessing 
a  garden  upon  which  weeds  never  appear,  yet.  all  together,  the 
resulting  weeds  from  them  is  never  one  hundredth  part  as  great 
as  those  arising  from  weeds  seeding  themselves  upon  the  ground 
itself. 

The  first  step  in  killing  weeds  arising  from  seed  is  to  kill 
them  before  they  appear. 

There  is  always  an  interval  of  time  in  the  case  of  all  seeds 
between  the  commencement  of  the  process  of  germination  of 
a  seed  and  the  appearance  of  the  resulting  plant  ttpon  the  sur- 
face. The  continual  cultivation  of  the  ground  between  crops 
and  individual  plants  without  waiting  for  the  weeds  to  appear, 
is  the  only  way  to  approach,  what  every  gardener  should  strive 
for,  a  weedless  garden.  An  hour's  sunshine  will  destroy  freshly 
germinated  seeds  when  exposed  to  it.  while  it  might  require  more 
than  a  day  to  kill  weeds  which  have  been  allowed  to  grow  to 
any  size  and  in  the  meantime  rain  could  possiblj'  cause  them 
to  root  again.  To  arrive  at  and  maintain  that  condition  of 
cleanliness  which  is  the  attribute  of  a  real  garden,  it  will  obvi- 
ously be   necessary   to   pul)   weeds   by  hand   from   positions   that 
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the  implement  cannot  reach.  In  cold,  wet  seasons,  weeds  will 
generally  appear  before  the  crop  seeds  we  have  sown,  and  if 
they  are  allowed  to  persist  for  any  length  of  time  will  materially 
retard  the  growth  of  the  plants  we  desire.  Hand-weeding  along 
the  rows,  &c.,  shonld  therefore  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
weeds  are  large  enough  to  take  hold  of  by  the  finger  and 
thumb.  To  facilitate  this,  should  the  crop  seeds  not  have  com- 
pletely germinated,  the  rows  should  have  been  correctly  marked  at 
each  end  at  sowing  time  so  that  if  hand  weeding  is  necessary 
before  the  crop  comes  up,  a  line  can  be  stretched  along  them. 
This  line  would  also  be  of  assistance  in  cultivating  between  the 
rows  without  waiting  for  the  sown  seeds  to  appear.  Hand- 
weeding  is  best  done  soon  after  rain  while  the  soil  is  soft 
and  moist,  and  before  the  ground  between  the  rows  is  dealt 
with ;  when  the  ground  is  in  that  condition  we  can  pull  out 
weeds   without   disturbing  plants. 

The  control  and  eradication  of  perennial  weeds,  or  root-weeds 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  presents  a  somewhat  different 
problem.  Although  these  may  of  course  arise  from  seed  there 
is  no  excuse  for  their  continued  existence  in  a  mature  state  in 
a  garden,  as  it  takes  several  months  for  seedlings  of  these  to 
make  much  underground  growth,  and  several  years  to  reach 
the  large  tufts  and  masses  which  are  sometimes  seen.  The 
gardener  is  not,  however,  responsible  for  these  weeds  when 
he  takes  over  a  legacy  of  past  neglect,  or  has  to  make  a  new 
garden  upon  land  already  infested  with  them. 

Quite  often  these  perennial  weeds  are  not  only  kept  in  the 
garden  but  encouraged  to  spread  by  the  method  pursued  in 
handling  the  soil.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  weeds  which  spread  by  their  roots  must  increase  rather 
than  diminish  by  the  practice  of  breaking  up  the  tufts  or 
pieces  of  the  roots  and  turning  them  under  during  the  operation 
of  spading.  In  carrying  out  the  latter  the  operator  should  have 
a  basket  or  some  container  with  him  in  which  he  should  ptit 
every  piece  of  the  roots  of  these  weeds  he  comes  across.  If  this 
is  always  done  carefully  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  soil 
can  be  entirely  cleared  from  them.  Thoroughness  in  the  removal 
of  the  roots  of  perennial  weeds  is  of  the  utmost  importance  if 
we  desire  to  eradicate  them,  and  it  is  better  to  confine  one's 
efforts  to  a  portion  of  the  garden  at  a  time  and  finish  it,  rather 
than  to  only  half  clean  the  whole,  as  the  latter  method  does 
not  forward  any.  Spading-under  these  root-weeds  only  hides 
them  from  sight  temporarily,  and  they  will  soon  reappear  stronger 
than  ever. 

Cleaning  the  ground  thoroughly  is  of  special  importance  before 
planting  perennial  things  such  as  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  ber- 
ries, bush  fruits,  asparagus,  and  such  like.  If  the  smallest  part 
of  the  roots  of  these  weeds  is  allowed  to  remain  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  become  intermingled 
with  a  mass  of  the  roots  of  the  weeds  and  their  separation 
becomes  impossible.  Almost  all  the  perennial  things  above  men- 
tioned will,  if  properly  planted  and  cared  for  afterwards  remain 
in  a  flourishing  condition  for  a  person's  lifetime,  it  appears  there- 
fore to  be  an  extremely  wasteful  policy  to  plant  them  in  foul 
soil  with  the  certainty  that  in  most  cases  they  will  be  smothered 
out  by  weeds  in  a  few  years. 

If  we  prevent  absolutely  any  top  growth  arising  from  these 
perennial  weeds,  their  roots  will  sooner  or  later  die.  While  the 
top  growth  of  any  plant  cannot  go  on  unless  it  has  roots,  the 
latter  cannot  live  for  any  length  of  time  without  top  growth 
to  support  them.  althou.gh  the  roots  are  generally  the  more 
tenacious  of  life.  Therefore  if  we  do  not  allow  any  growth 
from  these  root-weeds  to  appear  at  all,  they  will  sooner  or 
later  die.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
if  top  growth  is  allowed  to  persist  only  for  a  day,  the  roots 
will  have,  even  during  that  short  period,  received  new  life. 

.An  effective  method  of  destroying  root-weeds  without  much 
labor,  is  to  cover  the  entire  ground  with  builder's  tar  paiUT. 
weighting  it  down  with  earth,  stones,  or  anything  that  will  keep 
it  in  its  place,  taking  care  that  there  is  sufficient  to  overlap 
to  prevent  light  from  entering  or  the  weeds  growing  through, 
between  the  strips.  Tliis  would  require  to  remain  in  position  for 
two  or  three  months  during  the  growing  season.  Before  placing 
the  paper  in  position  the  weeds  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground. 

A  problem  of  another  character  is  presented  by  a  weedy  lawn. 
Here,  too,  its  existence  is  the  result  of  bad  work  when  the  lawn 
was  made,  of  subsequent  neglect,  or  of  both. 

In  making  a  lawn,  while  some  antiual  weeds  will  invariably 
appear  which  subsequent  mowing  will  readicate,  perennial  weeds 
should  l)e  thoroughly  cleaned  out  before  sowing  the  lawn  seed. 
If  the  latter  is  of  the  best  quality  it  will  contain  no  weed  seeds, 
and  the  subsequent  appearance  of  perennial  lawn  weeds,  like 
plantain  and  dandelion,  will  have  lieen  caused  by  seeds  of  them 
coming  in  afterwards.  If  the  ground  has  l)een  well  enriched 
and  entirely  covered  with  a  thick  stand  of  lawn  grass  there  will 
be  no  weak  or  bare  places  upon  which  these  weeds  can  get  a 
foothold. 


Plantain  can  be  killed  by  cutting  it  off  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  dandelion  should  have  the  whole  of  its  root 
removed.  Neither  of  these  weeds  spread  by  their  roots  so 
each  plant  arists  from  seed.  In  thick  strong  grass,  seeds  are 
not  likely  to  germinate.  Places  from  which  these  weeds  have 
been  removed  should  have  some  fertilizer — sheep  manure  is 
good — applied  and  lawn  seed  sown  upon  them.  This  is  best 
done  in  early  Spring  or  Fall.  Lawns  which  have  been  properly 
made,  well  fertilized  each  year,  and  cut  with  sufticient  frequency, 
are  rarely  troubled  with  weeds,  as  the  strong  growth  of  the 
grass  will  prevent  them   from   coming  into  existence. 

Preparations  for  killing  plantain  and  dandelion  on  lawns  with- 
out killing  the  grass  are  sold,  their  active  ingredients  being  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper.  The  reason  why  these 
weeds  are  killed  and  not  the  grass  is  because  they  have  broad 
leaves  lying  close  and  flat  to  the  soil,  the  powder  covering 
them  and  also  falling  into  the  hearts  of  the  weeds ;  while  it 
does  not  remain  upon  the  grass  by  reason  of  its  narrow  leaves 
and  upright  growth,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  the 
slight  browning  effect  of  the  powder  upon  them  is  soon  recovered 
from. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  weeds  upon  lawns,  especially  of 
recent  years,  is  Crab  Grass,  {Synthcrisma  sanguiitale),  an  annual 
which  produces  its  seed  in  great  volume  and  so  close  to  the 
ground  that  the  lawn  mower  cannot  reach  it.  Further,  is  spreads 
by  rooting  at  the  joints,  and  upon  weak  and  badly  cared  for 
lawns  will  soon  entirely  kill  out  the  lawn  grass.  Prevention 
is  attained  by  the  means  noted  above  for  other  weeds.  When  it 
exists,  removing  it  by  raking  it  out  thoroughly  and  continuously 
with  a  sharp  iron  rake,  adding  lawn  seed  and  fertilizer  as  the 
work  proceeds,  is  the  best  way  of  controlling  it. 

One  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact  that  the  remedy 
for  all  lawn  weeds  is  to  secure  a  strong  growth  of  lawn  plants 
so  that  they  can  be  victorious  in  their  struggle  for  existence 
against  the  weeds. 

Weeds  upon  walks  are  best  controlled  liy  the  use  of  some 
reliable  arsenical  herbicide  which,  if  thoroughly  applied  under 
right  conditions  according  to  directions  sent  out,  will  keep  walks 
free  from  weeds  during  the  entire  season. 

Obviously  our  remarks  apply  to  gardens.  While  the  under- 
lying principles  of  weed  control  are  the  same  in  connection 
with  farming  and  truck  growing,  their  application  will  naturally 
differ ;  which  differences  space  will  not  now  permit  us  to  discuss. 
In  any  case  the  loss  and  bad  effects  of  allowing  weeds  to  exist 
are  the  same.  As  regards  farming,  an  expert  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  written :  "It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  damage  wrought  by  weeds,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  directly  cost  the  American  farmers  several 
hundred  million  dollars  every  year." 

In  common  with  many  other  bad  things,  weeds  are  not  an  en- 
tirely unmi.xed  evil.  Bailey  has  stated,  "It  wottld  have  been  a 
sorry  thing  for  agriculture  if  there  had  been  no  weeds.  They 
have  made  us  stir  the  soil,  and  stirring  the  soil  is  the  foundation 
of  good  crops.  Even  after  we  have  learned  that  crops  are 
benefited  by  the  stirring  of  the  land,  we  are  likely  to  forget  the 
lesson,  or  to  be  neglectful  of  it  unless  the  weeds  constantly 
remind  us  of  it." 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  expression,  "I  see  my  garden 
is  getting  weedy,  I  must  get  the  hoe  busy,"  the  inference  from 
this  remark  being  that  if  there  were  no  weeds  the  hoe  wottld 
not  be  used.  If  the  liest  results  are  looked  for  the  necessity 
for  continual  cultivation  between  plants  is  just  as  great  whether 
weeds  exist  or  not. 

Constant  surface  cultivation  promotes  soil  ventilation.  The 
soil  needs  ventilation.  The  roots  of  growing  plants  and  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  tend  to  constantly 
exhaust  the  latter  of  its  free  oxygen  and  to  replace  this  by 
carbonic  acid  which  is  not  used  by  the  roots,  althou.gh  it  is 
by  the  leaves.  Hence  without  some  interchange  of  air  between 
the  contents  of  the  soil  cavities  and  the  atmosphere  above,  the 
roots  are  retarded  in  their  growth,  and  if  this  interchange  is 
entirely  prevented  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  the 
roots  sooner  or  later  become  smothered  and  perish.  In  a  suffi- 
ciently porous  soil,  changes  in  temperature  and  in  atmospheric 
pressure,  aided  by  wind  and  rain,  furnish  the  needed  soil  ven- 
tilation, but  in  poorly-drained  soils  and  in  soils  not  thoroughly 
and  frequently  stirred,  the  roots  of  plants  often  suffer  from 
insufficient  oxygen.  Therefore,  we  should  never  allow  the 
existence  of  a  puddled  crust  upon  the  surface,  due  to  the  com- 
pacting influence  of  rain,  to  remain  any  longer  than  possible. 
The  best   practice  calls   for  crop  cultivation  after  every  rain. 

Then  a.gain,  one  of  the  requirements  for  nitrification  is  an 
adequate  sup|)ly  of  oxygen.  The  nitrifying  organisms  require 
oxy.gcn  for  their  existence,  therefore  in  the  entire  absence  of 
o.xygen  nitrification  cannot  go  on,  and  also,  therefore,  the 
formation  of  a  hard  crust  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  check.'' 
nitrification. 

(Continued  on  page  258) 
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FRANCE 

J'lic  Dcvaslatcd  Regions. — Horticulture  would  appear  to 
have  been  given  not  so  great  a  blow  as  agriculture  proper 
in  the  districts  overrun  by  the  invaders  did  one  not  know 
the  part  it  has  played  where  the  sun,  too  often  veiled,  has  been 
replaced  by  artificial  heat,  for  the  environs  of  Lille,  the  largest 
city  close  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  were  the  center  of  the  country's 
forcing  industry.  This  was  naturally  practically  annihilated  and 
years  will  be  required  to  reestablish  it.  Field  culture,  however, 
has  already  been  restored.  But  in  the  departments  of  France 
actually  devastated  the  climate  encourages  little  trucking  with 
the  exception  of  that  done  intensively  near  the  larger  centers  of 
population.  On  a  large  scale  the  gardening  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  raising  of  legumes,  save  in  the  valley  of  the 
Aisne  where  a  more  clement  climate  ripens  the  grape.  In  the 
province  Nord,  of  which  Lille  is  the  metropolis,  however,  along 
the  coast  around  Dunkirk,  where  the  sand  has  been  manured, 
only  currants  and  plums  in  addition  to  legumes  are  produced. 

The  taste  of  the  wealthy  manufacturers  of  the  Flemish  capital 
and  of  other  towns  in  southern  Belgium  so  populous  stimulated 
the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegctaljles  under  glass.  Not  far  from 
Lille  si.x  establishments  grew  strawberries  and  tomatoes  under 
13.000  square  meters,  or  3} 5  acres,  of  glass:  five  grew  grapes, 
peaches,  cherries,  figs  and  other  fruits,  quantities  of  them,  for 
Paris,  under  50,000  sq.  m.,  or  13;/i  acres.  Still  more  space  of 
the  kind,  namely  70.000  sq.  m..  or  17^4  acres,  was  devoted  to 
house  plants  like  palms  and  araucarias.  Besides  there  were 
"local"  establishments,  naturally  abundant  among  a  population 
of  this  kind.  Grapes  were  enjoyed  fresh  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  end  of  June,  peaches  for  three  months  and 
straw'berries  also.  The  southern  part  of  this  province  grew  quan- 
tities of  apples  and  around  one  town  over  12,000  acres  were  cov- 
ered with  orchards. 

The  other  "li1)erated"  provinces  had  less  importance  agricul- 
turally than  Nord.  In  the  Somme  was  a  great  market-garden 
center  that  supplied  not  only  its  chief  city  Amiens  l)ut  a  large 
part  of  the  province  to  the  north  also.  Horticulture  in  this 
aspect  has  not  suffered  so  much  and  is  more  quickly  and  more 
easily  rehabilitated. 

But  the  loss  at  Laon.  south  of  Lille  eighty  miles,  where  the 
forcing  establishments  are  comparable  to  those  of  the  latter  city, 
was  very  great.  Here,  and  at  Valenciennes  in  Nord  also,  was 
an  especially  interesting  industry,  that  of  cultivating  medicinal 
herbs.  Before  the  war  the  harvest  was  sometimes  50,000  kilo- 
grams, or  over  110,000  pounds. 

In  La  Marne  were  grown  almost  exclusively  the  usual 
legumes,  especially  around  Reims,  the  most  consideralile  mar- 
ket of  the  Champagne.  The  hills  not  far  from  Chateau  Thierry, 
were  covered  with  cherry  trees  that  supplied  the  trade  with 
Paris  and  fed  a  preservin.g  factory. 

More  toward  the  east  nothing  remarka1>le  Iiorticulturally  is 
found  other  than  the  extensive  vegetable  gardens  at  Luneville, 
southeast  of  Nancy,  and  the  preserving  works  at  this  latter  town 
and  elsewhere,  supplied  with  plums  and  other  fruits,  some  of 
which  were  converted  into  brandy. 

All  these  industries  of  course  are  bound  in  time  to  regain 
their  importance,  for  the  local  needs  will  be  no  less  than  before 
and  the  difficulties  of  transportation  from  the  south,  and  the 
cost  of  it,  will  not  permit  the  bringing  in  from  the  distance  of 
such  quantities  of  fruits  and  of  legumes  as  were  imported  be- 
fore. 

Alsace. — Alsace  has  long  been  a  country  of  gardeners.  There 
were  guilds  of  market  gardeners  as  far  back  as  the  XIII  cen- 
tury. Strasburg  is  girdled  by  villages,  on  rich  alluvial  soil, 
nearly  all  of  whose  40.000  inhabitants  inake  their  living  by  truck- 
ing. Floral  festivals  are  regular  institutions.  Fine  estates  with 
well-wooded  parks  occupy  many  of  the  suburban  regions.  The 
Orangery  is  one  of  the  most  l)cautiful  public  gardens  of  Europe. 
The  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees  and  this, 
with  the  horticultural  tradition,  made  the  vicinity,  before  the 
German  seizure,  one  of  the  world's  great  nursery  centers.  But 
the  ban  upon  the  French  language  drove  iriany  of  the  old  gar- 
deners from  the  country.  The  progress  of  horticulture  further- 
more was  retarded  by  the  Genuan  policy  of  sending  in  young 
gardeners  trained  by  study  and  practice  in  the  schools  associated 
with  liotanical  gardens  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  and  who 
acted  as  propagandists  of  their  native  country's  institutions.  The 
appeal  is  now  going  forth  for  all-round  training  to  be  offered  at 


the  inetropolis  and  at  other  centers  to  young  French  boj's  who 
are  heirs  of  the  tradition  not  entirely  eradicated  by  foreign 
usurpation. 

Lorraine. — This,  like  its  sister  state,  also  is  a  natural  horticul- 
tural center.  In  fact  it  was  gardeners  from  this  province  that 
several  generations  ago  introduced  into  Germany  the  taste  for 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  Hither  resorted  many  young  men 
from  the  Sarre  region  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  to  serve  their 
apprenticeship.  Now,  since  the  armistice,  many  of  the  ancient 
families  have  returned  to  take  possession  of  their  ancestral  es- 
tates. But  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  some  time  must 
elapse  before  there  is  restored  to  the  noble  estates  their  pristine 
splendor.  They  fell  into  considerable  neglect  during  the  long 
German  occupation  when  the  government  gave  little  encourage- 
ment to  horticulture  in  any  form.  Throughout  the  great  war 
the  neglect  was  absolute.  Recovery  has  begun,  however,  and 
the  botanical  garden  of  Metz,  with  its  interesting  collection  of 
trees,  notably  the  exotic,  is  again  going  to  supply  the  public 
parks  and  gardens  with  stock  to  the  production  of  which  it 
used  to  be  largely  given. — Condensed  from  Reznie  Horticole, 
Le  Jardin  and  Vie  a  la  Campagne. 


AUSTRIA 

There  is  no  necessity  for  explaining  that  horticulture 
as  a  whole  is  badly  affected  by  the  present  economic 
and  political  situation  in  this  country.  Austria  has  not  only 
lost  a  long  and  exhaustive  war,  she  has  lost  much  more  by 
peace.  German  Austria  is  reduced  to  a  poor,  small  country  with 
few  natural  resources,  and  surrounded  by  states  that  are  none 
too  friendly  with  her.  The  worst,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
each  little  "land"  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  repub- 
lic acts  in  the  most  selfish  way. 

I  resided  in  the  U.  S.'A.  during  the  war,  because  I  was  011 
an  exploring  trip  in  western  China  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  not  being  able  to  go  back  to  Austria,  I  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  to  go  to  the  .\rnold  Arboretum  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Therefore,  when  I  came  back  to  Vienna 
in  October,  1919,  I  perhaps,  more  deeply  felt  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present  than  anyone  who  had  remained 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  had  become  used  to  the  misery. 

Vienna  has  always  been  the  centre  of  horticulture  interest  in 
old  Austria,  it  is  even  more  the  centre  to  it  at  present.  But, 
what  a  change!  The  beautiful  city,  once  the  meeting  place  for 
all  who  went  to  central  and  eastern  Europe,  is  still  beautified  by- 
gardens  full  of  Lilacs,  Forsythias,  Irises,  and  other  lovely  flowers, 
but  about  all  parts  famine  is  lurking,  and  far  too  many  pallid- 
faced  children  and  worn-out  mothers  are  to  be  seen. 

Tlie  main  impression  is  that  everything  (I  might  say  every- 
body )  needs  repair.  Everyljody  is  so  exhausted  by  the  war  and 
its  evil  consequences  as  to  have  lost  the  energy  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  struggle. 

Some  of  the  gardeners,  of  course,  are  by  no  means  badly 
affected  by  the  present  situation.  Many  of  the  market  gardeners- 
have  become  well-to-do  men.  They  sell  their  few  vegetables  at 
prices  undreamed  at  any  previous  time,  because  there  are  a 
few  rich  men,  too,  who  can  pay  for  them.  But  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  not  able  to  buy  lettuce,  spinach,  or  cauliflower  at 
the  present  rates.  The  case  of  the  florist  is.  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, different.  Scarcity  of  labor  and  very  high  wages,  comliined 
with  the  high  cost  of  fuel,  wood,  glass,  and  every  other  material 
he  needs  for  keeping  up  his  establishment,  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  maintain  his  former  standard  and  even  difficult  to 
grow  what  is  needed  today. 

Vienna  has  been  famous  for  its  beautiful  gardens,  but  these 
are  beginning  to  disappear.  The  public  gardens  are  kept  fairly 
well  by  the  city,  and  in  this  extremely  lovely  and  warm  Spring, 
the  private  gardens  and  suburbs  look  much  finer  than  they  really 
are.  The  work  of  the  landscape-architect  is  restricted.  Where, 
formerly,  he  planted  handsome  flowers  and  shrubs,  there  are 
now  growing  lettuce,  cabbage,  potatoes  and  other  useful  things 
The  number  of  war-gardens  is  immense.  Hundreds  of  colonies 
of  what  are  called  "Schreber"  gardens  have  sprung  _  up.  and 
the  Schreber-garden  movement  is  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  time. 

The  situation  of  the  Horticultural  Society  is  a  rather  lucky 
one.  It  was  in  possession  of  a  valuable  piece  of  ground  in  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  city,  but  it  has   sold  part   of  it  during 
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the  war,  and  now  has  some  money  at  its  disposal.  But  it  can- 
not realize  its  intention  to  bnild  a  new  home,  because  no  houses 
at  all  can  be  erected  at  a  time  when  one  brick  costs  about  3 
crowns.  The  society  has  a  garden  of  its  own  at  Esslingen, 
about  two  hours  from  the  city,  in  the  so-called  Marchfield,  but 
at  present  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  vegetable  garden.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  transform  it  again  into  a  real  experi- 
mental ground. 

The  former  Obstbau-und  Po»iohigcti-CcscUschaft  has  been 
united  with  the  Horticultural  Society,  wliich  tries  to  do  its  best 
in  helping  the  reconstruction  of  horticulture  in  its  broadest  sense 
in  German  Austria — Caiitilto  Schneider,  rirniia,  Af<ril  21,  1920 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  London. 


Lilium  candidum  can  easily  be  propagated  from  scales.  Take 
up  the  bulbs  in  July  and  leave  them  exposed  on  a  bench  in  the 
greenhouse  for  a  month  or  two  for  the  scales  to  become  limp 
and  easily  detached  without  breaking.  At  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember put  them  into  a  box  of  tinely-siftcd  leafmold  and  sand, 
standing  them  upright  and  jusl  covering  them  with  the  soil.  By 
the  middle  of  January  of  bulblets  w'ill  have  formed  at  the 
base  of  the  scale. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  London. 


Doiible<i.'orked  or  top-grafted  apples,  even  when  grafted  upon 
upon  free-fruiting  kinds,  seem  always  to  yield  much  less  than  a 
normal  crop,  though  they  bear  finer  fruit.  If  it  can  now  be 
established  that  top-grafting  gives  lighter  crops  and  larger  fruits 
it  is  probable  that  scions  from  varieties  that  are  liable  to  over- 
production and  to  bearing  small  fruits  might  become  free  from 
the  annoying,  alternate-year  bearing  habit  which  is  characteristic 
of  some  varieties  and  which  cannot  in  all  cases  be  prevented  by 
severe  thinning  of  the  crop. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Lon- 
don. 


Fruit  trees  on  n'olls  often  fail  because  of  lack  of  moisture 
at  the  roots,  especially  at  south  walls  and  where  the  borders 
are  raised.  They  should  be  given  a  mulching  of  partly-decayed 
manure  and  a  good  drenching.  If  they  are  treated  in  this  way 
and  the  roots  kept  »ioist  the  red  spider  and  most  other  insect 
pests  rarely  appear. —  The  Garden. 


All  Gage  plums  have  the  reputation  of  being  shy  bearers, 
possibly  because  they  are  unable  to  ripen  their  own  pollen. 
Pond's  Seedling  and  Czar,  which  one  authority  advises  should 
be  planted  in  connection  with  the  Gages,  have  not  helped.  Would 
the  need  be  met  by  grafting  a  branch  of  a  dit¥erent  variety  upon 
each  tree  of  the  Gage?  The  Elementary  Handbook  of  Fruit 
Culture  by  Bunyard  and  Wilks  recommends  only  standard  plum 
trees  and  declares  that  all  dwarf  plum  trees  are  as  a  rule 
unsuccessful  unless  root-pruned  every  other  year. — The  Garden. 


Plum  trees  need  protection  from  the  wind,  for  their  tender 
blossoms  are  produced  upon  absolutely  naked  shoots  and 
branches.  The  case  is  all  the  worse  with  the  more  delicate 
varieties,  because  they  flower  earlier  than  do  the  more  hardy 
kinds. — Gardening  Illustrated. 

Blue  Hydrangeas — To  turn  the  flowers  of  Hydrangeas  blue. 
growers  use  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  each  peck  of 
soil  when  potting,  and  a  teaspoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water  when 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  Another  plan  is  to  use  half  an 
ounce  of  ammonia  alum  to  the  gallon  of  water,  twice  a  week,  and 
continue  this  till  the  leaves  fall. — Garden  Life. 


Dicentra  cximia. — For  associating  with  Ferns  in  a  cool,  shady 
place,  this  is  very  useful,  and  though  not  nearly  so  showy  as 
its  relative,  D.  spectabilis.  it  is  much  more  reliable  for  the 
open  ground,  as  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  damaged  by  early 
frosts.  It  has  a  very  long  period  of  flowering — something  like 
four  months  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  get  parched — its  red  flowers 
wonderfully  pretty  in  their  setting  of  tender,  green.  Fern-like 
leaves.  There  are  few  more  accommodating  or  satisfactory 
plants  when  its  few  simple  requirements  are  attended  to.  It  is 
increased  by  division  with  the  .greatest  case  and  is  an  ideal 
town  garden  subject. — Gardening  illustrated. 


Destroying  the  stumps  ill'.  Kenton). — The  following  is  said 
to  be  a  good  recipe.  In  the  autumn  bore  a  hole  1  inch  to  2 
inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  deep,  put  in  1"/ ozs.  of  saltpetre, 
fill  with  water,  and  plug  up  close.  In  the  following  spring 
put  into  the  same  hole  Vz  .gill  of  kerosene,  and  then  light. 
The  stiunp  will  smoulder  away  without  blazin.g  and  leave  nothing 
but  iihe?..— Gardening  Ilhislraled. 

Culture  of  the  Bearded,  or  Flag,  Iris. — The  cultural  essentials 
are  practically  the  same  for  all  the  "Flag"  Irises.  All  the 
members   of   this   section   are   sun-lovers.     Certain   of  them   may 


do  in  partial  shade  for  a  time,  though  in  such  positions  they 
presently  decline,  and  refuse  to  flower.  As  to  soil,  they  like 
a  light,  well-drained  loam,  and  are  often  quite  happy  in  stony 
ground  and  on  calcareous  soils.  They  are  particularly  partial 
also  to  lime,  and  an  application  of  lime  to  a  limeless  soil 
usually  tends  to  improve  them.  Clay  soil  should  be  improved  by 
adding  sharp  grit,  light  soil,  or  old  mortar  screenings — anything, 
in  fact,  of  a  nature  calculated  to  improve  drainage,  and  intro~ 
duce  soil  best  suited  to  their  well-being.  Failing  the  old  mortar, 
a  dressing  of  lime  should  be  given.  In  planting,  keep  the- 
rhizomes  (root-stock)  practically  level  with  the  surface. — 
Gerdening  Illustrated. 


A  prominent  nursery  company  of  London  has  this  as  part  of 
its  advertisement  in  The  Garden:  "We  have  been  carrying  out 
experiments  for  some  years  as  to  the  best  time  to  plant  the 
Flag  Iris,  and  we  find  that  when  performed  after  the  flower 
has  gone  they  do  better  than  any  other  time,  flowering  well 
the  next  season. 


A  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  by  the  Rose  Society  of 
England  to  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts,  a  beautiful  H.T.,  recommended 
for  exhibition  and  for  garden  decoration.  It  is  a  full  bloom, 
with  much  of  the  Marechal  Niel  form,  good  both  in  bud  and 
fully  expanded.  The  yellow  color  varies  from  a  good  clear 
shade  to  deep  orange,  flushed  with  apricot,  and  is  nearly  always 
light  at  the  tips.  The  blooms  are  pleasantly  fragrant.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. — The  Gardener's  Chronicle  of 
London. 

Grafting  the  Lilac. — In  an  article  on  "Lilacs"  great  stress  is. 
rightly  put  on  the  advantage  of  obtaining  the  different  varieties 
on  their  own  roots.  Time  was  when  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  obtain  any  but  grafted  plants  in  the  case  of  the  named 
varieties.  Not  only  were  they  grafted  on  to  seedlings  of  the 
coinmon  Lilac,  mo^t  prolific  in  the  production  of  suckers,  but 
the  Privet  was  often  used  as  a  stock.  Complaints  of  non-success, 
with  grafted  plants  were  so  numerous  that  a  crusade  against 
unnecessary  grafting  set  in.  It  in  time  bore  such  valuable  fruit 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  the  several  varieties  on  their 
own  roots.  One  of  the  first  to  issue  ungrafted  plants  was  !M. 
Lernoine  of  Nancy.  His  new  varieties  were  at  first  grafted 
but  after  a  while  plants  on  their  own  roots  were  substituted^ 
-Another  method  of  increasing  the  Lilac  is  by  means  of  cuttings. 
The  easiest  to  strike  are  the  soft  shoots  produced  by  the  plants 
that  have  been  forced  into  bloom.  These  shoots  should  be  taken, 
when  they  have  lost  their  extreme  succulent  character,  and  if 
dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  close  propagating 
case  where  a  gentle  heat  is  maintained,  they  will  soon  root. 
Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots,  taken  from  the  open  ground, 
will  also  strike  in  a  frame  kept  close  and  shaded. — The  Garden. 


Lilac  hedges. — Few  Summer  leafing  shrubs  form  more  charm- 
ing hedges  in  early  Summer  than  Lilacs.  The  only  pruning 
required  is  thinning  out  the  longest  straggling  shoots  amiually,. 
so  as  to  keep  the  base  well  furnished  with  young  growth. 
Hedges  of  this  kind  should  not  be  clipped,  as  in  that  case  most 
of  the  bloom  would  be  sacrificed  and  a  stiff,  formal  aspect  im- 
parted to  them  which  would  rob  tliem  of  half  their  beauty. — 
Gardening  Illustrated. 


Unsightly  Hedges. — Bareness  at  the  base  of  hedges  is  distinctly 
unsightly.  There  are  three  methods  by  which  such  bare  hedges 
may  be  improved  :  first  by  cutting  the  hedge  now  hard  back  to 
within  9  to  12  inches  of  its  base,  thus  starting  it  afrcsli :  or, 
secondly,  if  space  permits  by  jilanting  young  plants  in  between 
(they  will  then  require  much  attention  to  watering  in  the  first 
season)  ;  or  thirdly,  by  cutting  down  to  within  6  inches  of  the 
ground  every  alternate  or  third  plant.  The  last  is  the  best  of 
the  three  methods,  because  the  hedge  remains  practically  intact 
and  the  stumps  break  rapidly  into  growth  just  now.  If  this 
growth  is  lopped  once  or  twive  during  Summer,  it  will  lay  the 
foimdation  for  a  thick  bottom.  The  top.  by  careful  clipping  or 
cutting,  may  be  induced  to  become  as  thick  as  before  in  a  few 
years;  a  splendid  hedge  will  result. — Popular  Gardening. 

The  Use  of  Fertilisers  in  Counteracting  Adverse  Climate. — The 
Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  draws  attention  to- 
the  value  of  artificial  manures  in  mitigating  adverse  effects  of 
climate  on  crops.  Thus  in  districts  with  light  soils  where 
drought  is  to  he  feared,  the  use  of  potash  manures,  by  causin.g 
a  prolongation  of  vegetable  growth,  enables  a  plant  to  stand 
up  better  against  the  drought.  Phosphatic  manures,  on  the  other 
hand,  effect  the  more  rapid  maturin.g  of  crops,  and  hence  are 
specially  useful  in  districts  where  heavy  rainfall  is  to  be  antic- 
ipated.— The  Garden. 
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BOOK  REVIEW  DEPARTMENT 
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The  Practical  Bonk  of  Outdoor  Rose  Crowing,  by  George  C. 
Thomas,  Jr..  second  garden  edition;  cloth,  8vo.  224  pages,  with 
17  colored  plates.  30  illustrations  in  a  half-tone,  charts  and  an 
index ;  the  J.  B,  Lippincott  Company,   Philadelphia. 

Devotees  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers  have  great  cause  to  rejoice 
in  there  having  just  appeared,  to  cover  the  latest  discoveries  to 
the  moment  of  going  to  press,  this  completely  rewritten  book 
so  unique  in  its  being  the  fruit  of  a  wealthy  man's  devotion  of 
talent  pregnant  with  genuine  impartiality  and  authoritativeness. 
The  Summer  after  his  return  from  service  in  the  country's  army 
has  been  given,  with  increased  enthusiasm,  to  tests  and  to  study- 
ing points  of  improvement  in  cultivation.  It  is  from  such  circum- 
stances that  has  sprung  this  work  that  may  truly  be  said  to 
approximate  the  ideal,  if  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  ideality  in 
the  case  of  a  book,  and  that  will  be  all  the  more  appreciated 
as  it  is  probably  to  be  the  last  of  its  kind  to  be  expected  from 
the  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  flower  and  for  those 
who  love  it  and  cultivate  it.  In  his  new  home  Captain  Thomas 
will  grow  the  rose  under  conditions  more  favorable ;  but  his 
help  will  be  sorely  missed  by  those  of  us,  in  various  parts  of 
this  great  country,  who  have  profited  by  his  testings  of  new 
varieties  in  climates  and  situations  more  difficult  to  contend  with 
than  those  of  southern  California.  That  the  author's  book  has 
been  useful  in  this  regard  is  proven  by  his  own  words  that 
everybody  knows  are  true :  It  is  difficult  to  find  roses  well 
suited  to  our  climate.  The  Winters  are  more  severe  and  the 
Summers  hotter  than  the  conditions  to  which  imported  roses 
and  their  forebears  have  lieen  accustomed,  so  that  inany  of  the 
roses  which   flourish  in  Europe  are  worthless  with  us. 

Besides  judging  the  liloom  and  the  season  and  freedom  of 
their  lieing  produced  his  tests  have  comprehended  careful  inves- 
tigation of  habit  and  growth  made  by  own-root  plants  compared 
with  those  budded  on  sundry  stocks.  How  much  study  has 
been  necessitated  by  the  rather  remarkable  developments  of  the 
last  few  years  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  his  pet  list  of  the 
"sixteen  best  all-round  varieties"  selected  in  the  fall  of  1914 
he  has  changed  and  expanded  into  a  list  of  forty-eight  that 
"have  stood  out  as  the  liest,"  twelve  in  the  lighter  shades,  twelve 
in  the  pink,  twelve  in  the  red  and  twelve  in  the  yellow,  each 
dozen  being  individually  arranged  according  to  his  preference. 
That  the  list  is  not  in  the  least  incautious  is  evidenced  by  the 
omission  of  Premier  and  Madame  Butterfly  and  even  Los  Angeles 
and  Columbia,  en  the  ground  of  their  having  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  tried  nut.  These  do  not  occur  at  all  in  his  Main 
List  either,  although  lliis  includes,  as  Class  3.  special  roses 
for  large  gardens  or  collections.  Is  not  this  conservatism  too 
extreme  and  might  not  the  author  have  perhaps  better  relied 
in  cases  like  those  upon  the  opinions  of  other  trustworthy  experts 
and  even  have  visited  other  plantations?  In  the  national  garden 
at  Arlington,  for  example,  has  been  growing  for  now  several  years, 
a  climbing  rose.  Bess  Lovett.  which  in  every  respect  except 
strength  of  cane  is  far  superior  to  Climbing  American  Beauty; 
and  it  is  already  in  commerce.  Near  it  grows  a  companion  of 
lighter  color,  .\lida  Lovelt.  which  though  not  yet  available  to 
the  trade,  also  might  well  be  recognized  in  a  work  like  this. 
particularly  in  the  interesting  and  valualile  chapter  Rose  Devel- 
opment from  1917  to  1920.  In  this  chapter  also,  by  the  w^ay. 
is  the  only  misprint  that  the  reviewer  has  detected,  in  Red 
Reliance  for  Red  Radiance.  To  this  rose  the  reviewer  wishes 
also  that  more  attention  were  given,  for  he  considers  it  the 
finest  beddcr  he  has  learned  to  know. 

But  to  take  such  exceptions  is  invidious.  So  too  would  it 
be  to  call  attention  to  little  shortcomings  that  other  readers 
might  never  liecome  aware  of.  Instances  are:  the  omission  in 
the  index  of  Hedges;  in  the  Score  Card  of  points  that  in  detail 
would  set  forth  the  habit  of  the  plant  and  its  appearance  as 
a  whole  in  the  garden;  and.  in  the  body  of  the  hook,  of  a 
treatment  of  roses  for  diflferent  sites,  like  that  given  to  the 
rugosas.  For  this  last  item,  how-ever.  the  author  would  have  to 
go  somewhat  outside  his  own  experience.  If  he  had  confined 
himself  to  the  Main  List  of  Roses  alone,  with  its  amazing  and 
wonderful  detailed  description  of  one  hundre';'  and  sixty  hush 
roses,  with  a  record  of  their  performing,  so  concise  and  accurate 
and  yet  satisfactory,  he  would  have  placed  the  rose  world  under 
great  obligation.  The  publishers  also  deserve  gratitude  for 
having  co-operated  so  splendidly.  .A.ll  readers  of  this  lovely 
garden  editimi  might  well  wish  lo  olitain  the  new  fifth  edition 
de  luxe  also  with  its  superb  pictures,  in  natural  colors,  of  one 
hundred  and  four  of  the  world's  finest  roses  and  forty-seven 
additional  illustrations. 


My  Grouing  Garden,  by  J.  Horace  McFarland ;  24mo.,  cloth ; 
XIII  -|-  216  pages,  incltiding  an  index  and  iZ  plates  in  sepia  and 
5  in  colors ;  the  Macmillan  Company,  Xew  York  and  London. 
London. 

Wise  old  Cato  once  defined  an  orator  as  a  good  man  skilled 
in  the  art  of  speaking.  Similarly  the  succesful  author  of  a 
book  on  gardening,  for  from  the  time  Adam  was  instructed 
to  lie  a  gardener  gardening  has  been  almost  as  natural  and  as 
universal  an  activity  of  man  as  speaking,  must  be  a  passionate 
and  pure  lover  of  the  soil  and  of  growing  things  as  well  as 
skilled  in  the  art  of  e.xpression.  No  other  could  compose  this 
paean  of  victorious  accomplishment  after  striving,  that  in  six 
years  made  of  an  abandoned  vineyard  at  the  edge  of  a  town 
a  notable  garden  home.  It  is  eloquently  poetical,  almost  lyrical, 
yet  wise  and  most  practical  withal.  It  really  tells  how  "the 
two  acres  of  San  Jose  scale,  with  a  house  attached,"  with  weeds 
in  sight,  and  more  weeds,  in  a  little  depth  of  shallow  soil  upon 
a  heavy  shale  was,  with  but  little  help  other  than  the  co-operation 
of  plant-loving  friends,  converted  into  a  delightsome  and  satis- 
factory spot  where  could  be  made  to  grow  "every  tree  that 
is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food."  It  is  a  book  that 
landscape  architects  might  well  assist  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  prospective  hoine-makers.  It  is  a  book  that  all  persons 
interested  in  civic  improvement  ought  to  help  to  disseminate. 
It  would  by  most  readers  not  quickly  be  laid  down  when  once 
they  began  to  read  not  only  "how  exquisitely  beautiful  the 
liarbery  hedge  can  become  when  it  blooms  in  crystal,"  but  also 
how  simple  and  how  rational  it  is  to  use  manure  and  dynamite,  to 
compost  leaves  and  trash,  to  prune  and  to  spray,  to  get  after 
tree-borers,  to  cover  grapes  with  paper  bags,  to  have  sweet 
corn  at  the  kitchen  door  within  a  minute's  reach  for  seventeen 
weeks  of  the  year,  while  at  the  same  time  beauty  is  spread 
around  as  the  result  of  sowing  a  few  packets  of  flower  seeds. 

Good  common  sense  is  shown  in  estimating  the  desirability 
and  worth  of  the  dift'erent  annuals  and  shrubs  and  trees.  Fine 
taste  is  used  in  appreciating  the  flora  of  the  home  state  along 
side  of  fairness  toward  commendable  novelties.  The  generally 
excellent  literary  style  has  the  climax  in  the  chapters  entitled 
The  Early  Fall  Glory  and  Choosing  Your  Own  Weeds.  Evidence 
of  scholarly  carefulness  and  accuracy  pervade  ;  calling  the  cup- 
shaped  Cottage  tulip  Bouton  d'Or  a  Darwin  and  even  the  use 
of  the  phrase  "gladioli  bulbs"  are  errors  perhaps  easily  pardoned. 

The  publishers  and  the  author's  own  print-shop  have  certainly 
"made  of  the  book  much'  more  than  a  perfunctory  item  of  work." 
From  the  material  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  its  composition, 
the  book  is  a  work  of  art. 


Gardens  and  Their  Makiii:^,  by  Dora  Williams;  8vo,  cloth; 
IX  -j-  235  pages,  with  index  and  illustrations;  Ginn  and 
Company,  Boston. 

This  little  book  it  would  be  well  for  readers  of  the  Chronicle 
to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  parents  and  all  who  in  any  way 
are  charged  with  the  instruction  of  the  young.  The  author 
reveals  herself  as  a  real  and  careful  student  of  education, 
possessed  of  true  psychological  and  pedagogic  insight.  She  makes 
good  her  case  in  pleading  that  the  garden  as  a  workable 
laboratory  should  be  "called  upon  to  lake  its  place  in  the  scheme 
of  education  and  to  fulfil  its  social  and  scientific  possibilities" 
by  showing  that  its  greatest  lessons  are  lessons  in  the  art  of 
living  and  by  describing,  in  an  interesting  and  impressive  manner, 
the  incidental  values  to  be  gained  from  a  well  conducted  school 
garden.  But  as  a  practical  manual  the  work  has  defects  and 
at  points  even  misleads.  In  attempting  to  give  advice  about 
such  simple  matters  as  the  making  of  a  trench  for  the  sewing 
of  vegetable  seeds  it  displays  lack  of  sufficient  practical  experi- 
ence. It  is  apt  to  cause  the  novice  to  believe  that  bulbs  of 
tulips  and  narcissi  need  to  be  kept  warm  through  the  winter 
ovit  of  doors  and  fails  to  mention  the  necessity  of  preventing 
them  from  drying  out  when  forming  roots  for  blooming  in 
the  house.  In  treating  of  watering  it  seeins  to  permit  the 
applying  of  spray  to  foliage  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  it. 
This  and,  upon  another  page,  the  crowding  of  sentences  that 
might  persuade  the  youthful  gardener  to  plant  Holland  flower 
bulbs  in  the  Spring  and  then  a  little  later  to  transplant  them 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  literary  excellence  of  the  book. 
The  illustrations  embellish  ;  but  as  they  serve  no  other  purpose 
they  might  perhaps  have  been  dispensed  with  in  order  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  the  book. 


School  and  Home  Gardens,  by  \\'.  H.  D.  ^loier ;  8vo,  cloth 
\"  +  319  pages,  with  157  illustrations  and  index;  Ginn  and 
Company,   Boston. 

This  is  an  excellent  companion  book  to  the  preceding,  for 
just  as  Miss  Williams'  work  is  well  designed  to  stimulate  an 
(Continued  on  pat^e  2.S8) 
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Notes  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Bulletin 


Japanese  Azaleas. 

THE  flora  of  Japan  contains  many  species  of  Azaleas,  and  in 
early  Spring  their  brilliant  flowers  enliven  innumerable  hill- 
sides. Many  species  and  varieties  are  favorite  garden 
plants  in  Japan,  and  Japanese  gardens  owe  much  to  these  plants. 
In  distribution  the  Azaleas  of  Japan  are  generally  southern, 
and  only  a  few  species  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  em- 
pire. All  of  the  species  will  probably  flourish  in  the  southern 
United  States ;  and  many  of  them  will  succeed  as  far  north  as 
Long  Island  and  possibly  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Of  the 
si.xteen  Japanese  species  three  are  well  established  and  hardy  in 
the  /\rboretum ;  a  northern  species,  Rhododendron  (all  Azaleas 
are  now  called  Rhododendrons  by  botanists)  Albrcchtii  related 
to  our  Rhodora  but  with  red  flowers,  judging  by  the  climate  of 
the  region  in  which  it  grows,  should  also  be  hardy  here.  This 
handsome  plant,  however,  which  was  first  raised  at  the  Arboretum 
twenty-five  years  ago,  has  not  been  a  success  here.  Another 
northern  species.  Rhododendron  Tschoiioskii.  with  the  smallest 
flowers  of  any  Azalea,  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  Arboretum  but 
is  still  without  value  as  an  ornament  of  gardens.  Two  beauti- 
ful Azaleas  from  the  mountain  forests  of  central  Hondo,  Rliodo- 
di-ndron  Rrhdcrianuni  and  R.  pcntapliyllunt,  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  tested  in  the  gardens  of  this  country  ;  they  may  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  bear  the  cold  of  Massachusetts  Winters, 
but  appear  diflicult  to  establish.  Another  Japanese  Azalea,  R. 
mucroiiatum,  generally  known  as  Acalca  Icdijolia  or  as  A::(.ilea 
indica  alba,  has  been  seen  in  American  gardens  for  the  last  eighty 
years.  It  is  very  often  found  in  the  old  gardens  of  the  southern 
states;  it  is  hardy  and  often  cultivated  on  Long  Island,  and  oc- 
casionally lives  for  many  years  in  sheltered  positions  in  eastern 
Massachusetts.  The  three  Japanese  species,  which  have  proved 
themselves,  after  a  trial  of  twenty-five  years,  to  be  perfectly 
hardy  and  first-class  garden  plants  in  eastern  Massachusetts  are 
R.  K(cnipfcr't,  now  considered  a  variety  of  R.  obtusuni.  R. 
japonicum  and  R.  rrticuUttuin.  better  known  as  R.  rlionibiciiin. 
The  first  of  these  plants  is  the  only  red  flowered  Azalea  which 
is  hardy  in  this  climate.  Thousands  of  seedlings  have  been  raised 
in  this  country  in  recent  years  and  it  will  soon  become  common 
in  eastern  gardens.  It  has  been  largely  used  in  the  Arboretum, 
and  late  in  May  and  in  the  early  days  of  June  its  flowers  fur- 
nish the  most  surprising  and  spectacular  display  of  the  year. 
The  flowers  are  delicate,  however,  and  when  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  lose  their  color ;  and  this  Azalea  gives  most  satisfaction 
when  it  is  planted  in  the  shade  of  trees  or  on  the  northern  border 
of  a  wood  of  conifers.  In  the  Arboretum  the  most  successful 
group  of  thi.s  Azalea  is  behind  the  Laurels  (Kalniia)  and  in  front 
of  the  Hemlocks  at  the  northern  base  of  Hemlock  Hill.  The 
plants  bloom  a  week  later  than  those  in  more  exposed  situations 
and  their  flowers  last  much  longer  in  good  condition.  The 
tallest  plants  in  the  Arboretum  are  now  eight  or  nine  feet  high 
and  although  growing  in  complete  shade  never  fail  to  flower. 


Rhododendron  japonicum  has  been  growing  in  the  .\rboretum 
as  long  as  Krempfer's  Azalea,  and  by  many  persons  it  is  con- 
sidered a  handsomer  plant.  It  is  a  round-topped  rather  coni- 
pact  shrub  usually  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  tall,  with 
flame-colored  flowers  three  inches  across.  It  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  the  value  of  this  plant  in  American  gardens  has  been 
recognized,  for  it  was  long  supposed,  in  the  Arboretum  at  least, 
to  be  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  the  short-lived  and  usually 
unsatisfactory  hybrids  sent  to  this  coimtry  chiefly  from  Holland 
and  known  commercially  as  Acalca  mollis.  A  beautiful  yellow- 
flowered  variety  of  /\.  japonicum  (var.  atirciim)  has  been  found 
in  Japan,  and  a  few  plants  have  reached  the  United  States,  where 
two  years  ago  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  a  Massachusetts 
garden.  Tins  plant  promises  to  be  an  important  addition  to  the 
number  of  hardy  .\zaleas  which  can  be  grown  in  this  climate.  A 
handsome  race  of  hybrid  Azaleas  was  obtained  several  years  ago 
in  Europe  probably  by  crossing  Rhododendron  japonicum  with 
the  yellow-flowered  .\zalea  of  eastern  China,  usually  known  as 
R.  sincnsc.  To  this  race  of  hybrids  the  general  name  of  A'. 
Kostcrianum  has  been  given.  The  best  known  plant  of  this  hybrid 
origin  is  probably  the  one  called  "Antony  Koster."  It  is  a  hand- 
some plant,  but  not  always  entirely  hardy  in  this  clim.-ile  where 
it  is  usually  short-lived.  About  eight  years  ago  T.  D.  Hatfield, 
gardener  of  the  Hunnewell  Estate  at  Wellesley,  Massachusetts, 
crossed  A',  japonicum  raised  from  seeds  collected  by  Professor 
Sargent  in  Japan  with  R.  sincnsc  raised  from  seeds  collected  by 
Mr.  Wilson  in  eastern  China.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
parentage  of  this  plant.    This  new  Azalea,  which  has  been  named 


R.  Kosterianum,  "Miss  Louisa  Hunnewell"  bears  large  clusters  of 

orange-colored  flowers  which  open  as  the  leaves  unfold ;  the  plant 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  flower-buds  were  not  injured  by  the 
exceptionally  severe  Winters  of  1917-18  and  1919-20.  If  anyone 
in  the  United  States  has  raised  a  handsomer  shrub  it  is  unknown 
'.o  the  Arboretum.  During  the  last  seventy-five  years  several 
hundred  different  hybrid  Azaleas  have  been  made  in  Europe  and 
the  LTnited  States ;  accurate  and  reliable  records  of  the  parentage 
of  these  hybrids,  however,  have  not  been  kept,  and  published 
statements  of  their  parentage  are  often  mere  guesswork.  Cer- 
tainly many  of  these  hybrids  have  been  obtained  by  crossing  not 
only  species  but  hybrids.  This  mingling  of  plants,  themselves 
often  of  unknown  or  uncertain  origin,  has  produced  difficulties 
of  determination  which  no  amount  of  study  w-ill  probably  ever 
overcome ;  and  of  all  hybrid  Azaleas  the  parentage  only  of  this 
Wellesley  plant  is  really  known,  a  fact  which  certainly  adds  to 
its  value  and  interest. 


Early-Uoztxrcd  American  Azaleas.  Before  the  flowers  of 
Rhododendron  I'ascyi  have  entirely  faded  those  of  the  two  most 
widely  distributed  species  of  eastern  North  America,  R.  nudi- 
ilorum  and  R.  canesccns,  begin  to  open.  These  plants  are  com- 
mon from  New  England  to  Texas :  they  have  pink,  very  fragrant 
flowers  which  open  before  and  as  the  leaves  emerge  from  the 
bud,  and  very  similar  in  general  character,  will  perhaps  some- 
time be  considered  varieties  of  one  species.  They  have  been 
planted  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Arboretum  and  grow 
equally  well  in  open  borders  or  in  the  partial  shade  of  woods. 
Before  their  flowers  fade  those  of  the  flame  or  yellow-flowered 
.\zalea  (R.  calendulaccum)  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the 
most  splendid  of  American  Azaleas,  will  begin  to  open. 


LatE-FI.O WEEING   ViBURXUlIS 

The  Aboretum  late  in  June  owes  much  of  its  beauty 
to  the  late-flowering  Viburnums  of  the  northeastern  states 
which  have  been  planted  here  in  considerable  num- 
liers.  The  first  of  these  plants  to  bloom  and  the  handsomest  of 
them.  Viburnum  cassinoides.  although  it  grows  naturally  in  cold 
northern  swamps,  takes  kindly  to  cultivation,  and  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  is  a  handsomer  and  more  shapely  plant  than  it  is  in 
its  natural  home  where  it  often  makes  slender  straggling  stems 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  tall.  The  beauty  of  this  Viburnum  is  in  its 
ample,  thick  and  lustrous  leaves  which  vary  in  shape  and  size 
on  different  plants,  in  its  broad  convex  clusters  of  pale  cream- 
colored  flowers  and  in  its  large  showy  fruit  w-hich  when  fully 
grown  is  yellow,  then  pink,  and  finally  blue-black,  the  three  colors 
often  appearing  at  the  same  lime  in  the  same  cluster.  The  fruit 
of  Viburnum  cassinoides  is  larger  than  the  bright  blue  fruit  of  the 
other  Summer-flowering  species,  V.  dentatuni,  V.  venosum  and  V. 
Canbyi  which  bloom  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
here.  They  are  large  round-topped  bushes  with  coarsely  toothed 
leaves  and  lar.ge  clusters  of  white  flowers ;  they  are  all  good 
garden  plants  and  respond  to  generous  treatment  with  more 
vigorous  growth,  a  better  habit  and  handsomer  foliage.  There 
is  a  large  collection  of  deciduous-leaved  V'iburnums  in  the 
Arboretum  and  there  is  now  a  good  opportunity  here  to  judge 
the  comparative  values  of  the  plants  from  different  countries, 
and  this  comparison  shows  that  the  flora  of  eastern  North 
-America  contains  more  handsome  garden  plants  in  this  genus 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  Japan  there  are  species  like 
Vibrunum  tomeitlosum,  V.  Sieboldii  and  ]'.  dilatatum  which  are 
beautiful  garden  plants,  and  the  Eurojiean  Traveler's  Tree.  V. 
lanlana.  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  distinct  of  the  early- 
flowering  Viburnums  which  can  be  successfully  grown  here.  In 
claiming  the  superiority  of  the  American  species  for  American 
gardens  it  must  be  remembered  that  none  of  these  species  have 
red  fruit,  which  is  produced  by  several  of  the  eastern  Asiatic 
species.  The  most  successful  of  the  red-fruited  species  in  the 
.•\rI)orclum  have  been  V.  dilatatum  and  F.  Jl'ri.shtii.  These 
should  find  a  place  in  .American  collections,  especially  the  former 
winch  is  here  a  hardy,  free-flowering  plant  of  compact  habit, 
which  has  few  rivals  in  the  beauty  of  its  brilliant  and  abundant 
bright  red  fruit. 


The  Horse-Chestxuts 
.lesoilus  :.;eorgiana  is  covered  again  with  its  compact  clusters 
Tf  large  red  and  vellow  flowers.  The  southern  Buckeye  has  not 
been  injured  by  the  severe  Winters  of  1917-18  and  1919-20.  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best  new  plants  which  have  been  brought 
into  our  gardens  in  recent  vears.     When  first  discovered  it  was 
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believed  to  be  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  Stone  Mountain 
in  central  Georgia,  and  to  be  always  a  shrub  in  habit,  but  is 
now  known  to  range  northward  in  the  Piedmont  region  to  Xorth 
Carolina,  and  often  to  grow  into  a  small  tree.  The  oldest  plants 
in  the  Arboretum  are  beginning  to  assume  a  treelike  habit,  and 
in  the  parks  at  Rochester,  New  York,  Aesculus  gforgiaiia  is  a 
shapely  small  tree  with  a  straight  well  developed  trunk.  Many 
other  Horsechestnuts  and  Buckeyes  are  now  in  flower ;  and  the_ 
large  group  of  these  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  Meadow  Road  is  just  now  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
attractive  in  the  Arboretum. 


Aesculus  discolor  zar.  mollis.  This  shrub  or  small  tree  has 
not  before  flowered  so  freely  in  the  Arboretum.  The  type  of 
the  species  has  red  and  yellow  flowers,  but  in  the  var.  mollis. 
which  is  the  only  form  in  the  .\rboretum,  the  whole  flower  is 
bright  scarlet.  It  is  a  common  plant  from  northern  Georgia 
to  central  Alaliama  and  westward  to  the  valley  of  the  Guadalupe 
River  in  Texas,  ranging  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  north- 
ward to  southeastern  Missouri,  and  appearing  in  southwestern 
Tennessee.  In  early  Spring  no  other  plant  in  the  southern  states 
is  more  brilliantly  conspicuous,  and  its  unexpected  hardiness  in 
New  England  is  one  of  the  important  discoveries  made  by  the 
Arboretum  in  recent  years.  There  is  a  form  of  Aesculus  discolor 
(var.  iJiivesceiis)  with  yellow  flowers  which  is  confined  to  the 
Edwards  Plateau  in  western  Texas.  It  is  possible  that  this 
plant  may  also  prove  hardy  here.  Aesculus  Harbisonii.  which 
is  believed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  .-i.  discolor  var.  m.o!lis  and  A.  georg- 
iana,  is  the  last  of  the  Buckeyes,  with  the  exception  of  A.  fa'-i'l- 
kora,  to  bloom  in  the  Arboretum.  It  is  a  shrub  with  broad  clusters 
of  large  flowers  with  a  rose-colored  calyx  and  canary  yellow 
petals  tinged  with  rose  toward  the  margin.  Still  extremely  rare, 
this  hybrid  which  is  perfectly  hardy  deserves  to  be  better 
known. 

Berbcris  reriice.  Gardeners  often  complain  that  there  are 
now  too  many  Barberries,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  only  an 
expert  who  has  devoted  years  of  special  study  to  the  genus  can 
readily  distinguish  all  the  species,  varieties  and  hybrids  in  the 
groups  of  which  Berbcris  ziilgaris,  the  common  Barberry  of 
western  Europe,  and  now  naturalized  in  the  northeastern  United 
States,  is  a  typical  plant.  There  are  now  probably  at  least  one 
hundred  different  Barberries  in  the  Arboretum  Collection  and 
the  number  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease,  for  Bar- 
berries hybridize  easily  in  collections  like  the  one  in  the  Arbor- 
etum, and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  China,  the  headquarters 
of  the  genus,  may  still  contain  undescribed  species.  There  may 
be  too  many  Barberries  but  no  one  who  has  once  seen  Berbens 
p'crnce  as  it  is  now  growing  in  the  Arboretum  will  regret  thai 
Wilson,  who  discovered  this  plant  in  China,  sent  seeds  to  the 
Arboretum  in  1910  from  the  neighborhood  of  Sungtan  in  the 
upper  Min  Valley  where  he  found  it  at  an  altitude  of  aliout  nine 
thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  growing  with  the  other  Chinese 
Barberries.  B.  Venice  is  here  now  about  six  feet  tall  and  nearly 
as  much  in  diameter.  The  long,  slender,  bright  red  branchts 
covered  with  small,  nearly  entire  leaves  arch  and  droop  grace- 
fully, and  from  them  hang  on  long  stems  innumerable  slender 
clusters  of  small,  pale  yellow,  slightly  fragrant  flowers  which  in 
the  -Autumn  are  followed  by  small  red  fruits.  .A.  green  fountain 
best  describes  this  shrub,  there  are  Barberries  \vith  larger  and 
handsomer  leaves,  larger  flowers  and  more  brilliant  fruit,  but 
there  is  not  one  in  this  collection,  at  least,  of  such  graceful 
hab't ;  and  Berbcris  I'cnice  as  it  grows  here  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  deciduous-leaved  species  of  the  genus 
but  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  shrubs  discovered  in  China 
■during  the  present  century  which  can  be  successfully  grow-n  in 
this  climate.  Plants  of  Berbcris  Venice  raised  from  seed  col- 
lected by  William  Purdom  in  Min-chou  in  western  Kansu.  re- 
ceived at  the  .Arboretum  in  1912,  are  also  well  established  here. 

LESSONS    ON   WEEDS    AND    THEIR 
CONTROL 

(Continued  from  page  253  ) 
The  adverse  eft'ects  of  drought  can  be  materially  decreased 
by  cultivation.  .\s  cultivation  prevents  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  loss  of  soil  moisture,  cultivation  may  be  made  the  means 
of  eliminating  to  a  great  extent  the  necessity  for  artificial 
watering.  When  surface  cultivation  is  practiced,  the  capillary 
spaces  near  the  surface  are  destroyed  and  the  direct  connection 
of  the  subsoil  water  with  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil  is  broken: 
the  ground  is  covered  with  finely  pulverized  earth  and  the  soil 
particles  have  been  so  disturbed  that  there  is  not  that  close 
contact  which  enables  water  to  pass  from  particle  to  particle. 
When  evaporation  lakes  place  there  is  a  movement  of  the  sub- 
soil water  to  the  surface,  but  if  the  surface  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  fine  earth  the  subsoil  water  cannot  readily  pass  through 
-such  a  medium,  and  evaporation  is  checked.     Therefore  surface 


cultivation  conserves  soil  moisture.  Hence,  after  a  rain,  soils 
should  be  cultivated  as  soon  as  the  implements  will  work  well, 
which,  by  preventing  the  formation  of  a  hard  crust,  will  check 
evaporation.  An  appreciable  amount  of  moisture  is  returned  to 
the  soil  at  night  when  the  moisture-laden  air  can  penetrate  it, 
as  dew  is  formed  in  the  soil  by  the  cooling  of  the  latter  in  the 
same  way  as  it  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  leaves. 

It  is  apparent  that  to  obtain  the  best  results  there  must  be  no 
let  up  in  our  efforts  Ijotb  with  soil  cultivation  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  the  control  of  weeds. 

Many  people  start  the  season  with  great  enthusiasm ;  as  the 
year  advances,  especially  if  the  weather  is  more  favorable  to 
weeds  than  crops,  they  sometimes  get  discouraged.  Ultimate 
success  and  the  permanent  welfare  of  a  garden  depend  upon 
which  has  the  greater  persistence,  the  gardener  or  the  weeds. 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued  from  page  256) 
interest  in  the  subject  and  to  inculcate  appreciation  of  its  impor- 
tance so  this  is  instructional  and  very  practical,  concise,  clear 
and  sufficient  in  every  way.  Used  as  the  working  manual  for 
the  Course  of  Study  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  a  course 
outlined  by  the  author  himself  and  printed  in  small  pamphlet 
form  for  the  eight  grades  of  the  public  schools,  it  is  a  most 
serviceable  volume.  It  wisely  begins  with  the  window  garden 
and  plants  growing  from  bulbs,  which  are  most  attractive  to 
the  child  and  most  easily  managed.  To  several  precepts,  how,- 
ever,  exceptions  may  be  taken.  There  is  a  too  general  advocacy 
of  manure  which,  unless  applied  with  caution,  is  of  course 
injurious  to  bulbs  and  to  the  roots  of  most  plants.  Trees  ought 
not  be  planted  two  inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery 
and  allowance  should  be  made  for  settling  of  the  soil ;  nor  should 
bearded  irises  be  set  four  inches  deep.  A  potato  "about  the 
size  of  an  egg"  usually  has  too  many  eyes  to  permit  of  its 
being  planted  whole.  By  dividing  roses  into  the  four  classes  Rosa 
rugosa.  Perpetual  roses,  the  Crimson  Rambler  (  !)  and  Wild 
roses  the  author  misleads,  particularly  as  he  states  that  those 
of  the  second  class  endure  the  Winter  without  any  extra  pro- 
tection, although  he  names  two  Hybrid  Teas  in  this  class  and 
confuses  them  and  others  with  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  His  advice 
about  cutting  back  all  the  "Perpetuals"  liberally  so  as  to  have 
but  one-third  or  only  one-fifth  of  last  year's  wood  rernaining  in 
the  Spring  is  not  so  bad.  although  the  general  practice,  as  is 
well  known,  is  not  to  prune  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  so  severely. 
Some  of  the  pictures  are  of  questionable  utility,  notably  the 
one  showing  peas  planted  in  a  double  row;  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  text  that  directs  the  placing  of  the  seed  a  half  inch  apart 
it  might  cause  extravagance  and  a  density  of  vines  that  would 
be  stifling.  But.  notwithstanding,  it  is  a  good  book  and  supplies 
a  great  need. 


A     MOONLIGHT     GARDEN 

H.W'E  you  ever  noticed  how  beautiful  all  white  and  pale- 
colored  flowers  look  in  the  moonlight?  It  is  a  very  inter- 
esting to  plan  a  corner  of  the  garden  with  a  view  to  its  effect 
whcif  the  queen  of  the  night  is  sending  down  her  silvery  rays. 
In  a  moonlight  garden  which  recently  came  under  notice  the 
list  of  flowers  included  the   following: 

In  the  early  spring  there  were  white  hyacinths,  narcissus,  and 
tulips.  Two  small  shrubs  that  at  this  season  gave  a  wonderful 
wealth  of  white  bloom  were  deutzia  and  spirea.  In  the  borders 
of  the  beds  there  w-ere  sweet  alyssum  and  candy-tuft.  In  one 
corner  a  patch  of  lilies  of  the  valley  showed  up  against  the  dark 
foliage.  Most  of  these  flowers  give  out  the  most  delightful  fra- 
grance and,  in  the  warm  spring  evenings,  it  was  a  joy  to  linger 
and  breathe  in  the  sweet  scents. 

A  little  later  on  the  flrwers  in  the  moonlight  garden  increased 
greatly  in  number.  Of  course  there  were  white  stocks  and 
Tobacc'cs.  Both  of  these  glisten  in  the  moonlight  and,  as  well, 
give  out  the  most  delightful  odors.  Then  there  was  a  border 
of  the  old-fashioned  snow  pinks  and  also  some  white  pansies. 
A  clump  of  the  exquisite  Madonna  lilies  made  a  fine  show  in  the 
moonlight.  Close  at  hand  there  was  a  mass  of  white  sweet 
peas.  No- one  has  any  idea  until  he  has  seen  them,  how  beauti- 
ful the  dainty  flowers  look  against  the  dark  green  of  the  foliage. 
In  fact  ihey  closely  resemble  a  number  of  graceful  butterflies,  dis- 
porting themselves  in  the  soft  night  air.  Groups  of  white  fox- 
glove.s"  and  columbines  i)roved  to  be  most  cfifective,  and  both 
these  plants  staved  in  liloom  for  a  long  while. 

When  there  is"  no  moon  at  all  the  white  garden  is  still  interest- 
ing. It  is  w^onderful  how  well  many  of  the  flow^ers  show  up 
even  in  the  darkness.  Many  of  them  seem  to  shine  with  a  curious 
phosphorescence.  Xo  doubt  this  is  to  advertise  their  presence 
to  moths  and  other  night-Hying  insects  on  which  they  depend  for 
pollination.  Crow^ds  of  interesthig  moths  of  many  kinds  will 
visit  the  moonlight  garden.— S.  Leon.\rd  B.\stin.— CoM«/n'  Life. 
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President — L.   P.  Jensen,  St.  Louis,  ^lo. 
Secretary— M.  C.   E1>el,  286  Fifth  .\ve..  Xew  York. 
Vice-President — D.   L.   Mackintosh,  Alpine,  XTgy^-  Jersey. 
Treasurer — T,  \\".  Head.  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

TRUSTEES  (For  I'fJl)— Peter  Duff.  William  VVaite.  Arthur  Smith,  New 
Jersey;    Kohert   Weeks.  Ohio;   W.  H.   Griffiths,  Michigan, 

DIRECTORS  (To  serve  until  1921)— William  N.  Craig,  Massachusetts; 
William  Ilertrick,  California;  William  Gray,  Rhode  Island;  G.  Hennen- 
hofer,  Montana;  Thomas  Hatton,  Connecticut;  Alhin  Martini,  Iowa;  A. 
C,  Jordahn,  Florida.  (To  serve  until  1922) — George  Wilson,  Illinois;  James 
Stuart,  New  York;  William  Kleinheinz,  Pennsylvania;  John  F.  Huss, 
Connecticut;  E<lwin  Jenkins,  Massachusetts;  Carl  N.  Fohn,  Colorado: 
Joseph  Tansey,  Xew  York.  (To  serve  until  192,?) — Robert  Williamson, 
Connecticut;  Robert  Cameron,  Massachusetts;  Theodore  Wirth,  Min- 
nesota; George  H.  Pring,  Missouri;  George  W.  Hess,  District  of  Colum- 
bia;   Daniel    J.    Coughlin,    Xew   York;    John    Barnet,    Pennsylvania. 

SUSTAINING   MEMBERS. 

NEW  YORK— George  F.  Baker,  W.  R.  Coe,  Paul  D.  Cravath.  Mrs. 
W.  Bavard  Cutting.  Mrs.  David  Dows,  Frank  J.  Dupignac,  Childs  Frick, 
W.  H.  Gratwick.  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie,  T.  A. 
Havemeyer.  Mrs.  L.  .\.  Hermann,  B.  H.  Howell,  W.  Eugene  Kimball, 
Adolph  Lewisohn,  T,  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mrs.  T.  Pierpont  Morgan,  John 
T.  Pratt,  E.  F.  Price.  Mrs.  William  A.  Reed,  "H.  D.  Roosen.  Charles  A. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  Mrs.  W.  Stursberg,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Edwin  Thorne.  Samuel  Cntermver,  Mrs.  Pavne  W'hitnev.  NEW 
JERSEY— Toseph  P.  Dav.  Tames  B.  Duke,  C.  Lewis,' Mrs.  Manuel  Rionda. 
PEJMNSYLVANIA— Gen.  Richard  Coulter,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Lvon.  R.  B.  Mellon. 
Edward  A.  Woods.  DELAWARE— Irenee  du  Pont.  CONNECTICUT— Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Tracv  Farnam.  George  M.  Hendee,  Mi^s  .\.  B.  lennings.  W.  H. 
Tniesdale,  William  Zeieler,  Ir.  RHODE  ISLAND— Gov".  R.  Livingston 
Beeckman.  MASSACHUSETTS— Harrv  E.  Converse.  Mrs.  Henrv  C. 
Frick,  C.  H.  Hutchin.<.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Rice.  OHIO— F.  F.  Drury.  John  L. 
Severance.  H.  S.  Sherman.  H.  L.  Thompson.  INDIANA — Theodore  F. 
Thienie.  MICHIGAN— E  D.  Speck.  ILLINOIS— Ilai  rv  H,  Clow,  Mrs. 
F.  W.  r,iliam,  WISCONSIN— F.  D.  Countiss.  MINNESOTA— A  C. 
Loring.  IOWA-.Mr<.  C.  B.  Douglass.  MISSOURI-August  A.  Busch. 
VIRGINIA-Miss  (ir.ace  E.  Arents.  KENTUCKY— F.  M.  Sackett. 
GEORGIA-E.    H.   Inman. 

THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  local  convention  committee  sulimiCs  the  f  allowing  pre- 
liminary program  for  the  annual  convention  of  tlie  associa- 
tion to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  September  14,  15.  16 

Tuesday  Morning:  Meeting  of  executive  board;  .-Afternoon: 
Opening  of  the  convention  and  business  session;  Evening; 
Annual  banquet. 

Wedesday  Mornin.g:  Business  session;  .Afternoon:  Busi- 
ness session;    Evening:    Shaw  banquet. 

Thursday  Morning:  Business  session;  .\fternoon:  Inspec- 
tion of  St.  Louis  parks,  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  and  coun- 
try  estates:     Evening:    Special   entertainment. 

The  complete  program  with  the  subjects  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  convention  for  discussion  will  be  published  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Chroxicle. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  question  of  examinations  and 
classification  of  gardeners,  which  was  referred  liy  the  1919 
convention  to  this  year's  convention  for  definite  action,  with 
instructions  that  the  secretary  secure  some  workable  plans 
from  members  favoring  the  subject,  to  submit  to  tlic  con- 
vention. 

The  Marquette  Hotel  has  been  selected  as  the  headquar- 
ters and  meeting  place  of  the  convention.  Members  should 
communicate  with  C^.eorge  H.  Pring.  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
den. St.  Louis,  for  liotel  reservations  at  as  early  date  as 
possible, 

THE  CLEVELAND  SCHOOL  GARDEN  MOVEMENT, 

The  interest  shown  in  school  gardening  by  the  National 
Association  of  Gardeners,  following  an  invitation  of  the 
School  Garden  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Cleveland,  which  was  extended  to  the  association  at  its  con- 
vention in  that  city  last  August,  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the 
development  of  its  school  garden  movement,  and  the  prac- 
tical suggestions  given  by  the  association's  committee  on 
the  subject  has  resulted  in  the  appoinmcnt  of  G.  H.  Prin.g, 
horticulturist  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens  of  St.  Louis, 
as  instructor  of  the  Cleveland  summer  school. 

The  Xational  .Association  of  Gardeners  at  its  convention 
■appointed  a  committee  composed  of  Mr.  Pring,  Arthur  Smith, 
of  Xew  Jersey,  and  M.  C.  Ebel.  of  Xew  York,  which  after 
surveying  the  Cleveland  school  garden  work  made  recom- 
mendations that  were  approved  by  the   Science   Department 


of  the  School  Board  of  Education.  An  approjjriation  of 
$23,000  was  made  by  the  city  for  promoting  the  school  gar- 
den work  during  1920.  Thirty  school  garden  teachers  are 
attending  Mr.  Pring's  class  as  part  of  their  regular  pro.gram. 
The  remainder  of  their  time  is  spent  in  visiting  children's 
home  gardens,  and  supervising  the  youngsters'  work  on  a 
dozen  large  tracts.  There  are  8,848  children  under  the  direc- 
tion of  O.   M.   Eastman,  garden   supervisor. 

Last  year  the  school  gardens  numbered  7,840  having  home 
plots  and  415  on  large  tracts.  Reports  made  at  the  end  of 
the  season  showed  that  they  had  cultivated  175  acres  and 
produced  crops  valued  at  $79,835.  Mr.  Eastman  is  confident 
that  this  season  will  result  even  more  successfully,  one  reason 
being  the  added  efficiency  of  the  workers  who  attend  the 
class  in  horticulture.  The  course  continues  for  six  weeks 
and  includes  lectures  on  elementary  gardening  and  practice 
work  in   the   school  gardens. 

L'p  to  1918  not  more  than  $500  a  year  had  been  expended 
by  the  Cleveland  schools  for  promoting  school  garden  work. 

NEW   SUSTAINING   MEMBERS. 

Adolph  Lewisohn,  .Ardsley,  X.  Y.  (John  Canning,  superin- 
tendent); Joseph  P.  Day,  Short  Hills,  X.  J.  (Hamilton  Scott, 
superintendent);  Samuel  I'ntermyer,  Yonkers,  X.  Y.  (F.  C. 
Luckenbaclier,  superintendent);  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Frick,  Prides 
Crossing.  Mass.  (.Albert  Jay,  superintendent);  Mrs.  Payne, 
Whitney,  Manhasset,  L.  I.  (George  Ferguson,  gardener); 
Childs  Frick.  Roslyn,  L.  I.  (Ernest  B.  Palmer,  superintend- 
ent); W.  H.  Truesdale,  Greenwich,  Conn.  (John  \'i'.  McCar- 
roll.  superintendent);  Miss  Grace  E.  Arents,  Richmond,  \"a. 
(Charles  Miller,  gardener);  Mrs.  William  .A.  Read.  Purchase, 
X'.  Y.  (John  Dunn,  superintendent);  John  T.  Pratt.  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.  (John  W.  Everitt.  superintendent) ;  Mrs.  W.  Bay- 
ard Cutting,  Oakdale,  L.  I.  (Chas.  W.  Knight,  superintend- 
ent); Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie.  Locust  \'aHey,  L.  I.  (Joseph  Win- 
sock,  gardener);  Charles  .A.  Sherman,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  (Paul 
Powers,  gardener);  Mrs.  R.  M.  Thompson,  Southampton, 
L.  I.  (Owen  G.  Owen,  superintendent);  Miss  A.  B.  Jennings. 
Fairfield.  Conn.  (C.  Oscar  Carlson,  superintendent);  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Douglas.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa  (.Albin  Martini,  superin- 
tendent); H  D.  Roosen.  Greenlawn,  L.  I.  (Gustave  Hamerin, 
gardener);  Mrs,  F.  W.  Upham,  Golf,  111.,  and  Gov.  R.  L. 
Beeckman,  Xewport,  R.  I.  (John  B.  Urquhart,  superintendent) 
have   become  sustaining  members   of  the  association. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 
The  following  new  members  ha\c  licen  recently  added  to 
our  membership  list;  W.  H.  Mac  Donald,  Tuxedo  Park.  X.  Y.; 
Edward  W.  Harding,  Montpelier  Station.  \'a. ;  James  S.  Ems- 
lie,  Los  -Angeles.  Calif.;  .Andrew  Strachan,  Yonkers,  X.  Y. ; 
John  Tonkin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Frederick  \\'.  Chapman. 
Rhinebeck,  X.  Y.;  Christopher  Kiefer,  Saugerties,  X'.  Y.; 
Douglas  Smith,  Chester,  X.  Y.;  Walter  Harris,  Madison, 
X.  J.;  Jacob  J.  Wolf.  Somerville,  X.  J.;  Josiah  Brown.  Ros- 
lyn. L.  I.;  Louis  F\ay.  Trvington,  X.  Y. ;  .Allen  R.  Devo,  Hvde 
Park.  X.  Y.;  William  Terpening.  Hyde  Park,  X.  Y.;  C."  G. 
F'orsythe,  Pasadena,  Calif.;  .Albert  F'ettet.  Riverdale.  X.  Y.; 
William  Bonney.  Morristown.  X.  J.;  Fred  Plumb,  Roslyn, 
L.  I.;  Bernard  Kappen,  Garrison,  X.  Y.;  Theodore  Petersen. 
Bernardsville,  X.  J.;   F.  FI.  Godfrey.  Xew  York  City. 

SERVICE  BUREAU  PUBLICITY  FUND. 

The  following  contributions  have  been  received  towards 
the  Service  Publicity  Fund  up  to  June  30: 

Previously  acknowledged    $1,324  00 

Frederick  W.  Sparks,  Lake  Forest,  III 3.00 

Frederick  Lagerstam,  Larcliniont.  X.  Y 10.00 

Robert  De  Schryver,  Prides  Crossing.  Mass.. 10.00 

John  W.  McCarroll.  Greenwich,  Conn 6.00 

Peter  Stroyaii.  Milford,  Pa 5.00 

Sydney  Davies.  Soutliboro.  Mass 2.00 

Joseph  Winsock,  Locust  \'alley,  L.  1 5.00 

Owen  G.  (  )wcn.  Southampton,  L.  1 7.00 

Total $1,372.00 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  are  invited  to  make  free  use 
of  this  department  to  solve  problems  that 
may  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on' the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  books  sliotild  not  be  re- 
ferred  to   the   Questionnaire. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  re- 
specting the  principles  of  the  Lorette 
system  of  pruning? — A.   K.,  Ohio. 

What  is  known  as  the  Lorette  system  of 
pruning  was  discussed  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  this  journal  last  year,  which 
especially  advocated  summer  pruning  of 
fruit  trees.  As  some  questions  are  being 
asked  about  it.  and  also  as  more  recent 
readers  may  not  have  seen  the  article,  it 
appears  fitting  to  again  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciples of  ihe  system  which,  briefly,  is  as 
follows ; 

The  points  of  young  shoots  are  pinched 
off  in  July.  Secondary  growth  results,  and 
this  in  turn  is  pinched  in  August.  In  Sep- 
tember the  whole  of  the  new  shoot  is  cut 
back  to  the  basal  buds.  These  buds  are 
to  be  found  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  cur- 
rent season's  growth,  and  in  the  ordinary 
way  are  blind  or  dormant.  The  pinching 
sets  up  in  these  partial  development.  When 
the  entire  new  wood  is  removed  in  Sep- 
tember the  basal  buds  develop  either  into 
mature  fruit  buds  ar  immature  fruit  buds 
which  become  fully  matured  ne.xt  summer. 
These  fruit  buds  are  developed  on  the  cur- 
rent season's  wood,  which  is  the  special 
feature  of  the  Lorette  system,  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  ordinary  pruning.  It  will 
be  apparent  that  it  does  away  with  winter 
pruning  altogether,  except  where  leaders 
want  shortening.  The  system  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  cordon,  espalier, 
bush,  pyramid  and  other  restricted  forms 
of  fruit  trees,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  applicable  to 
standards. — Arthur   Smith. 


Here  and  There 


GARDENING     IN     THE     NINE- 
TEENTH   CENTURY 

Horace  W.\lpole  tells  us  that  Kent,  a 
celebrated  gardener  of  his  day,  "leaped 
the  fence"  (referritig  to  the  sunken  fences 
then  in  vogue)  "and  saw  that  all  Nature 
was  a  garden."  Though  this  expression 
was  somewliat  exaggerated,  it  helps  to 
convey  Walpole's  idea  that  formality  in 
the  making  of  gardens  was  no  longer  to  be 
an  essential  characteristic.  Vet  cham- 
pions of  the  old  order  were  many.  Even 
Sir  Walter  .Scott  urged  that  "wherever 
spectacular  effect  is  desirable,  formal 
beds  and  parterres  can  never  be  dis- 
pensed with."  We  have  only  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  parks  and  public  gardens  to 
see  the  splendid  use  that  is  now  being 
made  of  the  wealth  of  decorative  material 
at  our  disposal — plants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  of  which  no  one  would  have 
ventured  to  dream  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago. 

When  the  bedding-out  system  came 
into  vogue,  it  appealed  to  the  popular 
taste;  it  was  orderly;  it  had  color.  Her- 
baceous plants  liad  to  give  way  to  the 
regularly  formed  beds  of  Geraniums. 
Verbenas,  Calceolarias  and  other  flowers 
whose  colors  are  gorgeous  in  Summer, 
but.  having  l)loomed.  are  no  longer  re- 
quired.      Two      features     are     absent     in 


Palms,   Pinks 
and  Perfection 


If  you  should  ask  me  to  give  yoti  ni}'  honest-to- 
goodness  opinion  of  our  palms,  would  promptly 
answer  that  they  are  in  the  three  P's  class. 
Palms  in  the  Pink  of  Perfection. 

That's  a  lot  to  say  of  any  lot  of  palms,  but  it's 
none  too  mucli  to  say  of  our  lot.  Which  toot  of 
our  horn  you  are  most  welcome  to  come  and 
prove  for  yourself. 

As  small  as  3  inches.  As  large  as  5  feet.  If  you 
are  from  JMissotiri,  and  can't  come  to  see  them, 
let  us  send  you  a  sample  lot. 
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"bcddcd-out''  plants — there  is  a  lack  of 
individuality,  and  the  flowers  are  mostly 
of  the  same  color  and  height.  One  other 
drawback  may  be  noted — scent  is  otten 
wanting,  so  highly  appreciated  by  our 
grandfathers.  How  they  loved  the  "pot 
Lavender,"  Marigold,  the  "crown  imperial 
of  the  Lily" !  The  professional  gardener, 
however,  had  his  way,  and  "bedding  out" 
developed  in  a  manner  which  was  con- 
sidered a  remarkable  exhibition  of  taste 
thirty  years  ago  or  more.  .\s  shrubs  had 
been  lopped  and  trained  to  imitate  various 
forms  of  animal  life,  so  flower-beds  were 
made  to  imitate  the  patterns  on  carpets. 


Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  there 
has  been  a  readjustment  of  all  these  ideas, 
and,  in  adapting  them  to  modern  life, 
garden-makers  have  aimed  to  plan  with 
due  regard  for  precision  of  line  and  bal- 
ance of  masses.  While  introducing  the 
quiet  dignity  of  former  periods,  gardens 
have  become  less  formal.  "Uniformity 
and  conformity  had  had  their  day."  For 
a  time,  indeed,  there  was  a  violent  reac- 
tion— only  for  a  time,  however — for  methods 
more  or  less  appropriate.  Graduallv  we 
may  say  we  have  drifted  toward.s'  the 
common-sense  view  that  Nature  must  be 
left    to    herself    as    much    as    possible,    but 
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may  be  assisted  to  give  us  of  her  best. 
Hence  the  landscape  gardener  studies  the 
site  of  his  garden — its  aspect,  the  char- 
acter of  its  soil,  its  contour.  A  plot  of 
land  has  been  compared  to  a  human  face, 
and  "that  man  is  unwise  who,  to  suit  pref- 
erences, for  any  given  style  of  garden, 
or  with  a  view  of  copying  a  design  from 
another  place,  will  ignore  the  character- 
istics of  the  site  at  his  disposal."  In  a 
word,  a  garden  should  be  in  conformity 
with  its  surroundings,  and  the  individual 
touch   should   ever   distinguish  it. 

By  the  application  of  heat  and  by 
(retardation  gardeners  are  now  able  to 
achieve  marvellous  results,  and  experi- 
ments that  a  centurj'  ago  would  have  been 
considered  outside  the  range  of  prac- 
ticability are  now  carried  out  with  suc- 
cess.—  '//it'  Garden   (English). 
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SOME    HINTS    ON    WATERING. 

The  operation  of  watering  presents  many 
problems  to  gardeners,  so  perhaps  a  little 
advice  based  on  practical  knowledge  will  be 
useful  to  readers.  Watering  is  really  di- 
vided into  several  headings,  such  as  water- 
ing at  the  roots,  and  "damping  over"  to 
freshen  or  clean  the  foliage  only. 

There  is  a  certain  important  preparation 
for  watering  which  should  always  be  made, 
if  possible,  and  this  is  the  hoeing  and  stir- 
ring of  the  surface  soil.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  soil  is  apt  to  cake,  and  in  that  case  most 
of  the  water  runs  off  (especially  if  applied 
with  a  coarse-rosed  can).  It  may  be  urged 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this  on  borders 
filled  with  bedding  plants  or  in  which  an- 
nuals have  been  planted  out.  And  there  is 
something  in  this  also.  But  the  difficulty  is 
got  over  by  pricking  up  the  ground  with  a 
small  fork  (this  can  always  be  done  unless 
the  bedding  plants  and  annuals  are  set  too 
thickly). 

The  best  of  all  watering  is,  of  course, 
watering  at  the  roots.  Many  times  I  have 
denounced  surface  waterings,  sprinklings 
and  "dampings  over"  to  be  no  good  at  all 
except  for  giving  an  external  appearance 
of  freshness  to  the  foliage.  Damping  over 
is  done  by  "waving  a  can  of  water  with  a 
fine  rose  lightly  about  over  the  foliage  of 
the  plants  in  the  borders!"  It  is  useful  at 
its  proper  times,  i.  e.,  when  the  roots  are 
sufficiently  wet  from  recent  rains  and  only 
the  foliage  wants  freshening  up,  but  it  is 
practically  no  good  as  Summer  watering. 
.•Vs  said  previously,  root  watering  is  the 
essential,  but  this  is,  of  course,  modified  as 
necessity  arises  by  spraying  the  foliage  of 
the  plants  as  well. 

Several  problems  arise  on  this  watering. 
The  question  of  the  quantity  to  give  and 
the  question  of  when  to  apply  all  claim  our 
attention  and  study.  ".\t  what  time  of  the 
day  it  is  most  suitable  to  give  water?"  This 
question  is  still  capable  of  being  strongly 
debated. 

Readers  will,  of  course,  well  know  that 
though  the  sun  rises  very  early  in  the  Sum- 
mer months,  it  docs  not  get  very  much 
power  (except  in  the  very  sunny  South) 
before  eight  o'clock,  or  sometimes  nine 
o'clock,  in  the  morning.  That  suggests  to 
us  ihe  probable  advantage  of  watering  iii 
the  very  early  morning,  and  my  experi- 
ments have  shown  me  that  the  advantage 
arising  out  of  early  morning  watering  is 
very  great  indeed.  However,  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  or  even  advisable,  .-\fter  a 
roasting  hot  day  one's  annuals,  especially  in 


GREENHOUSES 


Are  extremely  popular  among-  gardeners  who  take 
pride  in  having  the  best  showing  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  remarkable  growing  qualities  of  King  Green- 
houses are  due  to  the  careful  attention  given  every 
detail  of  construction  to  insure  maximum  strength  and 
minimum  shadow. 

Wc  wiiuld  like  to  lia\  e  you  see  a  King  House  and  let 
it  tell  its  own  story.  Write  us  today  and  we  will  give 
you  the  name  of  some  gardener  near  you  who  will  be 
p:lad  til  slmw  \uu  mie. 


KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

1    West  47th   St.,   New  York  City  Harrison  Bldg.,   Philadelphia 

307   North    Irving   Ave.,   Scranton,   Pa. 
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CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 

EDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

w««ur ACTURCRS 

1        PHILADELPHIA.     PA. 
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HARRY     BA.LD'WIIV 

Manufacturer   oi 

Greentiouse    Shading 

Latli    Roller    Blinds 
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THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published    Monthly    for    both    Amateur    ar.d 
Professional     Flower    Growers 

GARDENERS:  Vou  should  riow  llow- 
crs  in  quantity  and  help  hc.-iutify  your 
surroundings  and  hriglitcn  the  live*  of 
those  who  visit    your   gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  Sl.OO  per  year,  three 
years    for    $J.50.      Sample    copy    10c. 

Madison.  Cooper,  Publisher,  Calcium,  N.  Y. 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHJTECT 


BECOME    A 

Prepare  by  mail  for 
this  uncrowded  pro- 
fession. 

Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Earn  while  you 
learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  proposition  to 
HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beautifying  your 
property.  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL 

Newark  New  York  Slate 
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the  early  stage,  most  certainly  require 
water,  and  in  this  case  it  is  certainly  better 
to  give  a  thorough  soaking  at  night. 

In  really  dry  weather,  big  clumps  of  per- 
ennials. Lupines,  Delphiniums  and  many 
more  must  be  watered.  I  find  in  a  thickly 
planted  border  it  is  much  better  to  care- 
fully pour  the  water  straight  into  the 
clumps  with  care  in  such  cases. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  quantity  of 
water  to  give,  purposely  left  to  the  last  of 
these  questions  on  watering,  as  it  is  vitally 
important.  The  advice  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  words :  "Water  thoroughly."  The  in- 
tentions of  many  readers  who  wield  the 
water-can  and  the  hose  are  good,  but  they 
do  not  all  know  what  thoroughness  means. 
In  watering,  however,  do  not  remain  spray- 
ing a  single  plant  for  several  minutes,  or  a 
pool  will  result.  Spray  each  plant  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  go  on  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  border,  returning  after  a  time 
to  the  plants  watered  earlier  and  water 
again,  for  the  first  lot  of  water  will  have 
soaked  in.  In  really  dry  times  it  may  be 
necessary  to  return  two  or  three  times  to 
ensure  the  water  reaching  the  roots.  A 
mere  surface  watering  is  no  good  in  dry 
weather.  Water  thoroughly  if  at  all. — The 
Garden.  

WE    HAVE    STILL    THE    TREES 

The  meadow-farmers  have  dealt  merci- 
fully wilh  the  hedges.  .  .  .  The  hedges 
— \'es,  the  hedges,  the  very  synonym  of 
Merry  England — are  yet  there,  and  long 
may  they  remain.  Without  hedges  England 
would  not  be  England.  Hedges,  thick  and 
high,  and  full  of  flowers,  birds,  and  living 
creatures,  of  shade  and  flecks  of  sunshine 
dancing  up  and  down  the  bark  of  the  trees 
— I  love  their  very  thorns.  You  do  not 
know  how  much  there  is  in  the  hedges. 

We  have  still  the  woods,  with  here  and 
there  a  forest,  the  beauty  of  the  hills,  and 
the  charm  of  winding  brooks.  I  never  see 
roads,  or  horses,  men,  or  anything  when  I 
get  beside  a  brook.  There  is  the  grass,  and 
the  wheat,  the  clouds,  the  delicious  sky, 
and  the  wind,  and  the  sunlight  which  falls 
on  the  heart  like  a  song.  It  is  the  same,  the 
very  same,  only  I  think  it  is  brighter  and 
mtire  lovely  now  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago. 

Along  the  footpath  we  travel  slowly; 
you  cannot  walk  fast  very  long  in  a  foot- 
path ;  no  matter  how  rapidly  at  first  you 
soon  lessen  your  pace,  and  so  country  people 
always  walk  slowly.  The  stiles — how  stu- 
pidly they  are  put  together.  For  years  and 
years  every  one  who  has  passed  them,  as 
long  as  man  can  remember,  has  grumbled 
at  them;  yet  there  they  are  still,  with  the 
elms  reaching  high  above,  and  cows  gazing 
over — cows  that  look  so  powerful,  but  so 
peacefully  yield  the  way. 

.  .  .  Hard  as  the  farmer  may  work, 
and  plow  and  sow  with  engine  and  drill, 
the  surface  of  the  land  docs  not  much  vary; 
but  the  farmer  himself  and  the  farmer's 
man  are  quite  another  race  to  what  they 
were.  Perhaps  it  was  from  this  fact  that 
the  impression  grew  up  that  modern  agri- 
culture has  polished  away  all  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  country.  But  it  has 
not  done  so  any  more  than  it  has  removed 
the  hills.  The  truth  is.  as  I  have  en- 
deavored to  explain,  imiovations  so  soon 
become  old  in  the  field?.  The  ancient  earth 
covers  them  with  her  own  hoar  antiquity, 
and  their  newness  disappears.  They  have 
already  become  so  mucli  a  part  of  the  life 
<if  the  country  that  it  seems  as  if  they  had 
always  been  there,  so  easily  do  they  fit  in, 
so  easily  does  the  eye  accept  them. 

Intrinsically  there  is  nothing  used  in 
modern  agriculture  less  symmetrical  than 
what  was  previously  employed.     The  flails 


PLANT  SUCCESSION  CROPS  | 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  USE  | 

Succession  crops  are  most  important,  since  they  provide  fre?h  vejietables  for  fall  and  J 

winter  use.     A  cellar  full  of  stored  vegetables,  of  just  the  right  size,  is  not  only  a  m 

good    investment   but   also    a    treat.      Stored    vegetables    are    healthier   than    canned  M 

vegetables.  M 

JULY   IS  THE   MONTH  TO  PLANT  | 

Bush   Beans,   Beets,   Carrots,  Sweet   Corn,   Cress,  En-  | 

dive,    Kale,    Kohl-Rabi,    Lettuce,    Mustard,    Summer  g 

Radish,     Winter    Radish,    Rutabagas    and    Turnips.  g 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Burpee's  Seeds  for  Summer  Sowing"  and  M 

the  Burpee  Cultural  Leaflet  on  "Summer  Gardening."  M 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  | 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia  | 
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HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT 


)) 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

\  lipht,  ronipopite,  finp  powder,  ea^ilv  di-tnbuted 
eittier  by  duster,  bellows,  or  in  water  bj'  sprayins. 
Thoroughly  reliable  in  kilh'nc  Currant  Womi^,  Pot.Tjo 
Bugs.  Cabbage  Worms.  Lire.  Shigs.  Sow  Bugs,  etc., 
and  it  is  also  strongl.v  impregnated  with  fungicides. 
II£^Put  up  in  Popular  Packages  at  Popular  Prices. 
Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants. 


HAMMOND'S     PAINT    AND    SLUG    SHOT    WORKS,    BEACON,    NEW    YORK. 


always  seen  with  the  same  accompaniment 
— the  interior  of  a  barn.  The  threshing  ma- 
chine is  certainly  not  less  interesting;  it 
works  in  the  open  air,  often  with  fine  scenic 
surroundings,  and  the  number  of  people 
with  it  impart  vivacity.  In  reaping  with 
the  reaping-hook  there  were  more  men  in 
the  wheat,  but  the  reaping  machine  is  not 
without  color.  Scythes  are  not  at  all  pleas- 
ant things;  the  mowing"  machine  is  at  least 
no  worse.  .As  for  the  steam  plow,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  watch.  All  these  fit  in  with 
trees  and  hedges,  fields  and  woods,  as  well, 
as  in  some  cases  in  a  more  strikin.g  manner 
than  the  old  instruments.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  presents  more  varied  colors 
even  than  before,  and  the  sunlight  produces 
rich  effects.  Nor  have  all  the  ancient  as- 
pects disappeared  as  supposed — quite  the 
reverse.  .  .  .  That  there  are  many,  very 
many  things  concerning  agriculture  and 
country  life  whose  disappearance  is  to  be 
regretted  I  have  often  pointed  out,  and  hav- 
ing done  so,  I  feel  that  I  can  with  the  more 
strength  affirm  that  in  its  natural  beauty  the 
country  is  as  lovely  now  as  ever. — The  Life 
of  the  Fields. 


CULTIVATION    BRINGS    RESULTS 

Upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil   will  de- 


pend the  successful  growth  of  your  garden 
crops.  If  you  do  not  cultivate,  do  not  blame 
any  other  factor  if  your  crops  fail. 

Briefly,  cultivation  conserves  the  moisture 
in  the  soil,  as  it  reduces  evaporation  to  a 
minimum.  By  reducing  evaporation  it 
makes  the  soil  warmer.  .\11  surfaces  from 
which  moisture  evaporates  rapidly,  quickly 
cool.  From  an  uncultivated  soil  moisture 
evaporates  very  freely,  consequently  the 
temperature  is  lowered  correspondingly,  and 
in  some  instances  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
plots  side  by  side  has  been  found  as  much 
as  eleven  degrees,  at  a  depth  of  eighteen 
inches :  this  of  course  is  an  extreme.  What 
does  this  mean  to  the  grower?  Simply  that 
if  he  cultivates  properh'  the  crops  w'll  ma- 
ture m.uch  earlier  than  on  a  soil  not  prop- 
erly cultivated,  due  to  the  increased  warmth 
of  the  soil,  and  the  yield  will  be  larger,  due 
to  the  moisture  which  was  conserved. 

Cultivation  favors  the  access  of  oxygen 
to  the  soil,  and  by  so  doing  aids  materially 
in  releasing  or  in  rendering  available  the 
plant  foods  which  are  usually  present  for 
use  by  the  crop.  The  chief  of  these,  the 
nitrates,  cannot  readily  be  formed  in  a  soil 
which  is  not  cultivated  or  improperly  so. 
— Canadian  Horticulturist. 
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HEAT    AND    FRUITING 

It    i>   a    mattiT   of   common 
knowledge    that    plants    must 
have  light  to  make  plant  food, 
but  according  to  two  scientists 
of   the   Bureau   of   Plant   In- 
du>try,  U.   S.   Department  of 
Agriculture,    the    fruiting    of 
many,  perhaps,  all  plants  may 
be    controlled    by    regulating 
the  period  of  light  to  which 
they   are   exposed.     It   is   re- 
ported that  either  too  long  or 
too  short  a  period  of  daylight 
in  comparison  with  the  dark- 
ness may  prevent  plants  from 
flowering  or  fruiting.    In  case 
the  period  of  light  is  unfavor- 
able, the  plants  may   make  a 
luxuriant  growth,  but  fail  to 
fruit.    A  length  of  day  that  is 
favorable   to   both   vegetation 
and    fruiting    is    assumed    to 
produce      the      "'everbearing" 
varieties.     It  has  been  known 
for   a    long   tiine    that   plants 
have  three  cardinal   tempera- 
ture    points     or     zeros  —  an 
upper  and  lower  zero  beyond 
which    growth    ceases    and    a 
middle    or    optimum    zero    at 
which  they  thrive  best.     Fre- 
quently  these   zeros   are   dif- 
ferent   for    the   growing   and 
flowering  processes.  Undoubt- 
edly   the    upper    and    low-er 
zeros  are  associated  with  tem- 
perature, but  it  may  w-ell  be 
that    the    optimum     point    is 
determined  more  by  light.  In 
view  of  the  experiments,  one 
understands   how   apple   trees 
may   fail  to   fruit  when  taken 
to  a  warmer   region,  not   be- 
cause of  the  heat,  but  because 
the  period  of  daylight  is  not 
favorable.     .A.   curious   result 
of  this   rule   is   found   in  the 
case    of   the    ragweed,    which 
is    reported    to    require    for 
flowering   a   stimulus    that    is 
afforded  by  the  shortenhig  of 
the   days  and   Ivnjthening   of 
the  nights.     It  docs  net  come 
into  flower  until  the  period  of 
daylight  falls  below  15  hours. 
In   the   latitude   of   Washing- 
ton, that  comes  about  July  1. 
But   if   ragweed    seed    should 
be   taken   to   northern   Maine 
and  planted,  the  plants  would 
not  experience  a  length  of  day 
below    15    hours    until    about 
.August    1.      Therefore,    they 
could   not    come    into    flower 
until    after     .\ugust     1     and, 
though  the  vegetative  growth 
might     be     very     rank,     they 
could  not  mature  seed  before 
killing  frosts  intervened.    The 
long  days,  therefore,  make  it 
impossible    for     ragweed    to 
perpetuate  itself   in  that  lati- 
tude.    On  the  other  hand,  plants  that   get 
their   flowering  stimulus    from   a   long   day 
could    not    perpetuate    themselves    through 
seed   formation   at   the   equator,   where   the 
(lay  never  exceeds  12  hours.    This  principle 
affords  the  clue  to  the  fact  that  many  plants 
grow   most    luxuriantly   near   the   northern 
limit   of   their    range.      The    long   northern 
day  allows  them  to  attain  their  maximum 
growth   before   the   shorter   day   intervenes 
to  check   vegetative   growth   and    start   the 
productive  process.    The  migration  of  birds 
is  also  said  to  be  explained  by  this  theory. 
— American    Botanist. 


An  invitation 
to    use   our 
Service   Department 

It  costs  you  nothing- 
^  may  save  you  much 


n 
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Its  like  this:  '^'ou  have  some  problem  about  vour 
painting,  staining  or  varnishing,  concerning  which 'you 
are  not  quite  sure.  You  write  to  our  Service  Depart- 
ment and  promptly   receive  helpful   suggestions. 

Or  mayhap  something  has  gone  wrong,  such  as 
pamt  peeled,  cracked  or  ciialked.  Tell  them  about  it 
and  they  will  fell  you  exactly  how  to  remedy  it. 

Perchance  you  want  to  know  how  best  to  finish  vour 
walls  and  desire  some  suggestions  for  color  schemes 
even  to  the  drapery  and  rugs.  The  Service  Depart- 
ment will  gladly  not  only  make  suggestions  but  send 
you  the  color  scheme  all  worked  out  on  a  miniature 
side  of  your  room. 

^  -\11   of  which,   bear   in   miml,   will   cost   vou   nothing. 
But  it  may  save  you  much. 

We  sincerely  trust  you  will  feel  free  to  frequently 
cal!   on   us.     Consider   this  as   a  cordial   invitation. 


Boston 


482    E.AST    THIRD    STREET.    DAYTON,    OHIO 

New   York       Jersey   City       Chicago       Atlanta       Kansas   City       Minneapolis       Toronto 


OlALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  sklllH 
lalxjT,  luiifonnly  burned  and 
carcfiiUy  packed. 
Famoos  "Moss-Aztec"  Ware 
Includes  A/.aUa  Pots,  Fern 
IiisliM,  Hanclng  Baskets,  lAwn 
Vases,  etc.  Write  for  calalogue 
and  price  list. 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.   Zanesvllk,   Ohio 


HILL'S     EVERGREENS 

SeiHl    for    Price-list.        Mention    this    magaziue. 

D.    HILL    NURSERY    CO. 

Evergreen  Speciahsu, 

Largest  Growers   in   America. 

Box   305 

DUNDEE,     ILL. 

ORCHIDS 

Wo    nrc    Spocinllsts   in    Urcbiils.      We   collect, 
crow.     Import,     export     and     spII     orchids     ex- 
clusively.  If  yoii  lire  In  the  market  for  Orchids, 
wo    solicit    yniir    Inquirira     nmt    orders.     Cata- 
logues  and    8T>*'cinl   lists   on   application. 
LAGER    &    HURRELL 
•rthid   Growtrt  and    Importan 
Summit,     N.    «J. 


*o^Sarborr>c 

The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edsiar  and  Low  Hedn 

Oriuinatnrs  awl  Intr-'inctrs: 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 

Woodmont    Nurseries 
Box    193  New  Haven,  Conn. 

and 


ud   for    Box-Barl)f  rrv 
General  Nursery  C^i 


talopn. 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  PUIMP     is  a   concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in  water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
•^*^*'*^^*-'     the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect  pests. 

FUNGINE For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  r.r\  IVl  1 1\  r. For   worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN-A'  a 

reme- 
dy agamst  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
Rowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most   effective. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 
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Of  Interest  to   Country  Estate  Owners 

Tlie  National  Association  of  Gardeners  takes  this  opportunity 
to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  disposal  of  owners  of  country 
estates  when  requiring  competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of 
superintendents,  head  gardeners  or  assistant  gardeners — thor- 
oughly qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
the  positions  call  for — gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their  profession. 

The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
association  and  makes  no  charge  to  the  employer  it  may  serve 
01    to   the   member  it  may  benefit. 

NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF   GARDENERS 

M.    C.    EBEL,    Secretary 


286  Fifth  Ave. 


New  York 
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I    FOLEY     GREENHOUSES    I 
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j  Greenhouse  and  Garden  Plants  | 

I  Shrubbery  and  Nursery  Stock  | 

j  0}  all  descriptions  j 

I  ANPlERSON  INC  I 

I  OOiWELL  CARpENS  I 

I  Ci^MWELL  Conn  | 

I  Make  your  needs  known  to  us.  | 

I  We  will  properly  serve  your  interests.  | 

€uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iii!iiii»iiviiNJiNiiiii:iiii:uiiiiiiuiiuiiii>iiiiiiiiiiinu:iiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

yinminiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiui^ 

I  Competent  Gardeners  \ 

I  The    comforts    and    products    of   a    country  | 

I  home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I  gardener ;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

i  Please  give  particular-s  regarding  place  and  | 

I  say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

I  We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

I  best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 


I        Scientifically    Planned,    Carefully    Made    <ind    Skillfully    Erected         | 
s  Write    for    Elstimate  1 

I  THE  FOLEY  GREENHOUSE  MFG.    CO.  | 

1        3200    W.    31st    St.  Chicago         |        | 

■iililiiiiiiiniiiiiii:  ■  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiini)n«iiiiii;iiiniii»iiiimiiiiii!iiiiiiiiNiiifr,       .Tiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii 
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PETER   HENDERSON   &   CO.    | 

Seedsmen  and  Floristi  | 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY      | 

iiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiii)i.T 


puiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


STOP! 

AND  LOOK  AT  THIS  PICTURE 

In  our  announcement  in  April  you  were  requested  to  watch  this 
space  for  THE  machine.  , 

Here  it  is,  the  machine  we  told  you  that  would  trim  edges  better 
and  five  times  as  fast  as  present  methods. 


The  cutters  revolve 
at  a  very  high  speed, 
they  can  never 
spread  to  allow^  grass 
to  slip  by,  they  never 
get  dull  because  of 
the  self  sharpening 
feature. 

A  coil  spring  and 
Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ing does  the  trick. 


Scrap     your     border 

shears  and  order  one 

of  Richardson's 

Boulevard    T  r  i  m  - 

'"'■1.. 

mers. 

'■-■J 

"■'■!.« 

V 

Write  for  detail  description  and  price;   we  want  to  tell  you  more  about  this 
wonderful  labor  saver. 


1  Ke  KicKarcison  Boulevard    1  ri 


rimmer 


Manufactured  by 


THE   STANDAKD  SAND   ^  MACHINE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


iiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii 


iiiiiiit'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Phoiograj'-Ji   oj  the   estate   of   Ji'illiain  McKee, 
Bristol.   R.    /..   ojjJ  John    W.    Best,   gardener 


The  Tribute  of  John  W.  Best 
to  Davey  Tree  Surgery 


"Not  a  crack  in  the  ceme'tt  or  a 
sii;n  of  gifiiis  <cax  at  the  sides  of 
the  carity  can  I  locate,"  7vrites 
Mr.  Best.  Note  lune  Davey  Tree 
li.vperts  have  tiUed  the  cavities 
nitli  cement,  section  by  section, 
lo  allow  for  swaying  and  to  /Tc- 
7ent  cracking. 


JDIIX     D.Ai  LV 
father  of   Tree  Surgery 


Bristol.  Rhode  Island 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Kent.  Ohio 
Gentlemen; 

I  think  I  can  sum  up  in  just  three  words  the  reason  your 
organization  has  been  so  successful.  Those  three  words  are 
-DOING  THE  RIGHT." 

It  is  with  a  clear  conscience  that  I  speak  well  of  the  cavity 
work  your  experts  did  here  last  season.  Not  a  crack  in  the 
cement  or  a  sign  of  giving  way  at  the  sides  of  the  cavity  can  I 
locate:  the  filling  is  just  as  compact  as  the  day  your  men  placed 
it  there. 

The  reputation  of  your  company,  I  feel  sure,  is  perfectly 
safe  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  were  sent  here  last  year  to 
treat  the  trees,  and  those  working  on  the  estate  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

My  best  vvislies  go  with  them  and  your  company. 
Sincerely  yours. 
^  John  \V.  Best.  Gardener.  Estate  of  William  McKee 

The  .saving  of  priceless  trees  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  on  every 
estate.  Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  a  fulfilhnent  of  the  maximum  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  love  and  value  trees.  A  careful  examination  of 
your  trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE   D.VVICV  TREE   EXPERT  CO.,   Inc..  303   Elm  Street,   Kent,  Ohio 

Branch    olhces  mth   telephone  connections:  Netv   York  Citv,   20   W.   34th  St.-  Chicago 
Westminster  Bid.?.:  Phitadelfihia.   Land   Title  Bldg.;  and  Boston,     li'i-ite  nearest  office 

I'crmanent  rcpri.-sfntativi.-s  .nvailable  in  districts  surrounding  P.oslon.  Springfiekl,  Lenox,  Newport, 
Hartford,  .Stamford,  Alliany,  Pouglikeepsie,  White  Plains,  Jamaica.  Monlclair,  New  York 
Pliiladclphia.  Ilarrisburg,  lialtimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  DuUfalo,  Toronto,  Pittsburgh, 
("kveland.    Detroit,  Chicago,  .Milwaukee.     Canadian  address:   252   Laugauchitcre  West.   Montreal 


DAVEY     TREE    SURGEONS 


livery   real   Davey    Tree   .-xtrge.n    ,s  in    the  employ   of    The  Uavey    free    l:.vpvrt   Co..   Inc.,  and  the   public  is  cautioned  against  these  falsely  reprc 
senling  themselves.    ^In  agreement  made  with   the  Davey  Company    and   not   with  ay.   individual  is  certain  e-vidence  of  genuineness 


fiicle  Press.  Inc 


Published  monthly   by   The 
,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Vork 
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Entered    as    second-class    matter    Nov.    3.    1914 
post  office  at  New  York  under  the  act  of  Mar< 
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^4-   -  "r^ 


Palm   House  and  Wings  Erected   I'l;     \ii.    .\     l'     Mitm  .  i.  leveiatui,  Uhiri.     it   is  our  Standard  hou^e  number 
{our,   duplicate  of   which  could    be   furnished    in    a   surprisingly    short    time. 


Send  for  Booklet 


ypfd,^  BurnhamCS* 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


IRVIN'GTON 
N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

42nd  Street  Bldg       Continental  Bank  BIdg 


PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Bldg. 


EASTERN  FACTORY 
Irvinetnn,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  FACTORY 
Dcs  Plaines.  111. 


BOSTON— II 
Little  Bldg. 


CLE\'ELAND  TORONTO 

2063  East  4tli  St.       Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


CANADIAN  FACTORY 
St.  Catherine*;.  Ontario 


The   dkinner  Irri^afion  Co. 

■x    229  Water  Si.    yi^P'*"^^^^^  Troy,  Ohio 


iiMiiiiiiimiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii^ iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMi'iiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii""""""""!"' 


ORCHIDS— ORCHIDS— ORCHIDS 

We  have  the  finest  stock  in  the  country  both  in  species 
and  hybrids.  Come  and  see  them  and  convince  yourself. 
Our  unique  catalogue  is  ready.    If  interested  send  for  a  copy. 


special  Offer  for  Beginners 
12  Orchids  in  12  varieties,  $50 

TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES  FOR  1921 

ANTHURIUM  SERGANT  MANDA 

Distinct  and  l)eautiful  trilubed  Croton  of  the  acubaefolia  type. 

3-in.,   $2.50  each;   4-in.    $3.50   each;   6-in.,    $5.00   each 

CROTON    "MARINE   MANDA" 

Very  fine  hybrid  of  Blood  red  odor.  ti..\vcr  large  well  shaped. 

Good    strong    plants,    $25.00    each 

If  you  are  in   need  of   Palms.   Ferns,   Asparagus,  Cyclamen,  Primulas,  etc. 
write  to  us. 

VISITORS   ALWAYS   WELCOME 


''Let    Us   Bid    On    Your    Wants" 

9        9^ 

ORCHID  EXPERTS 
Plants— Bulbs— Sundries 

West  Orange      -      -      -      New  Jersey 


Williain  J.   Manda  Jo«Pl'  Manda  Edward   A    Manda 

V;«-Pres.  Pres.    &   Treas.  S«r  y. 


iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii«ii"iiMii"Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^^  I' ""'""""""'"""""iiiiiiii " iiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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giiiiiii iiJiHiiiiinniiimiiiniiiiniiiiiiiinini i iiiriiiii iiiiiiinimiiiniiiiiiiinimitiimiiniim miiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiii i imimnij       giiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiii iiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiniinin niiiiiimniiiiinnuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiini iiiinuniiin;^ 


MICHELL'S 

BULBS 

SEEDS 
PLANTS 


For  Summer  and 
Autumn  Plantino; 


I  CALLAS,    FREESIAS,   EARLY   NARCIS-  | 

I  SUS,  OXALIS,  ETC.  I 

I  I 

I  A  complete  list   of  1 

I  SEEDS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS  I 

i  I 

I  POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  | 

1  in  all  the   best  and   most  popular  varieties.  | 

I  OUR  MID-SUMMER  CATALOG  | 

1  contains    a    complete    list    of    all    the    above    as    well    as    others.  1 

1  Also   Farm   and  Garden  accessories  in  an  almost  endless  variety.  l 

1  A  Copy  Free  for  the  Askins.  | 

I  MICHELL'S  SEED  HOUSE 

I  514   MARKET  ST.,  PHILA.,   PA.  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiN 
p.ii'iiiiniiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiw 

I  Pot  Grown  I 

I  Strawberry  Plants  | 

I  Lawn  &  Pasture  Grasses  f 

I  For  fall  sowing.  | 

I  Freesia  Purity  | 

I  Lilium  Candiduni  | 

I  Northern  grown  bulbs  in  August.  | 

I  lllllll!|i|l!llllllllllllllll!IIIMl!'I  I 

I  W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  INC.  | 

I  Seedsmen  &  Bulb  Importers  | 

I  166  West  23rd  Street,                       NEW  YORK  | 


'J(^r(^e/2jbr(§ve/yjtome^^^ 


Our  close  connections  with  the  foremost 
specialists,  combined  with  an  organization 
based  on  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  Private  Estates,  insures  you 
the  best  possible  quality  and  service. 

Correspondence  solicited  on  all  horticul- 
tural requirements. 


I       MULLER-SEALEY  CO.,  Inc.  I 

I  Horticultural  Specialists  | 

I  1 45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City  | 

illllllllllllllll^llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!llll^l»lllllllllllnlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllM 

pllllllll[IIIIIN!lll[lllll[llllllllllll)1llllllllllll]llllll))1llllllllllll!l![IINil!l[llllllini:NIIIIIIII1lllllinillll{INIIIIIH^ 

I  Bobbink  &  Atkins  I 


ROSES 

will  be  very  scarce — make  sure  of  getting  the 
varieties  you  need  by  sending  your  order  now. 

EVERGREENS 

RHODODENDRONS 

TREES  and  SHRUBS 

HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS 

The   assortment   and   quality    as   good   as   ever. 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW  JERSEY 


^iwuiiiii miiiiiiniiniiniii ii iiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiuiii i iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiniiiiii?       ^iiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiumiimiiiinnniiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiit liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiNiiiiiiiaiiiiii; 
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l^iNiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiHiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii^^ 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiig 


I  YOU,  TOO,  CAN  HAVE 
A    PERFECT    LAWN  I 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiwiiiiniHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuii.,. 


'iuiiiiiiiiniuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuii<s 


rilllll1lll!litlllllllNiin<lllIlini!lll!l]]|!llllilll!lllllll![lllinillll[llltIllllllll){INIII1ll!limi]llllll!!ll!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIU!illlllllll!ll[ri 


Some  "live  icire'  Hardware  Merchant,  Florist,  Grain  Dealer  or  other 
store  in  your  vicinity  is  handling  that  one  of  the  following  brands  of 
Grass  Seed  that  will  insure  the  best  lairn  in  your  particular  locality. 


^iiuiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininniiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I      ATLANTIKA     | 

I  GRASS  SEED  | 

liiiililtiiiiiniiiliiilililiiililiiiliiiiiiiiitiiiiiii.liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


ciiii;iiii[[iiiiiii{:iiii'i[iniii'iiii;!iir!V' 


''■iii!:iiiiim[i[ifliiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiii(ii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiti^ 


I  WONDERLAWN  | 

I  GRASS  SEED  | 

Sllllllllliiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililililiuiuiiiniiiiiimmiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiii^ 


The  formulas  of  these  brands  are  the  resuh  of  10 
years  of  scientific  investigation. 

Send  for  sample  and  address  of  nearest  dealer. 


ATLANTIC  GRASS  SEED  CO.  '"'ZTyZk^^y.' 
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limiiiiiiiiiiiniinni 


STRAWBERRIES!!    STRAWBERRIES!! 

THE  SEASON'S  BEST  NOVELTIES 


NOW    READY   FOR   SfflPMENT 


J^ 


BUGKBEE 


Buck 

B 

ee 

The    New 

Hybrid 

strawberry.       1 

The  culmination  of  thirty-five  years 
of  successful  hybridizing..     Tbe  fin- 
est evolution  in  Strawberries.  Excels 
all    in   size,    qualitv.   quantity  and 
flai  or. 

100  plants 

.  .$35.00 

50  plants 

.  .    18.50 

25  plants 

. .     9.50 

12  plants 

. .     5.00 

Ju 

bilee 

The    plants    are 

extremely 

rigorous 

and  healthj-  and 

give  an  abundance   1 

of  very  dark  red,   luscious 

fruit  of 

exquisite    flavor 

and    giant     size.   | 

Well  above  the 

ground. 

100  plants  .  .  . 

.$15  00 

50  plants  .  .  . 

.     8.00 

25  plants  .  . . 

.      4.50 

.      2.50 

Beal 

This  variety  is  tbe  result  of  special 
hybridization  for  over  a  period  of 
years  by  Tice  C.  Kevitt.  and  under 
normal  conditions  plants  set  out 
make  a  growth  of  14  inches  high 
with  berries  that  measure  3  inches 
ill  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  center  of  the  berrj'. 

100  plants $10.00 

50  plants   5.50 

25  plants 3.00 

12  plants 1.75 


STANDARD  VARIETIES 

August  Luther — Barrymore — Big  Joe — Brandywine — Chesapeake  Commonwealth — Early  Jersey  Giant — 
Excelsior— Gandy— Glen  Mary— Hub— Klondyke— Magic  Gem— Marshall— Nick  Ohmer— Royal  Sover- 
eign—Sample— Scofield— Senator     Dunlap—Sharpless— Stevens     Late      Champion— Success— Wm.     Belt. 

100  PLANTS  $6.00  1,000  PLANTS  $50.00 

FALL  OR  EVERBEARING  VARIETIES 

Americus — Advzmce — Progressive — Superb 

100  PLANTS  $8.00  1,000  PLANTS  $70.00 


I   WILLL4M  M.  HUNT  &  CO.,  148  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City   | 


PHONE   BARCLAY   S61S 

lllllllllll 


lllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


gillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!»niiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I  Bulbs-Bulbs-Bulbs  | 

I  For  Early  Forcing  | 

I  Freesias — Liliums — Hyacinths  | 

I  Tulips    and    Narcissi  | 

I      STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  | 

I      All  New  and  Standard  Varieties  Pot-Grown.  | 

j        BURNETT  BROTHERS  | 

1  •        "The  House  Famous  for  Laivn  Grass  SeecT'  | 

I      92  Chambers  St.  New  York  City  I 


^iiiiiiiiilliilililliiliiiittniiiliiiiiiliiillillilllilllljlllllllllillliilliilllili;illltiiliiini:liii;ilii:ilH:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I       Gardeners  Wanted!  I 

I          We  are  in  need  of  some  good  men  for  tree  | 

I  moving,    road    building,    landscaping,   nursery  | 

I  work,  salesmen  and  foremen.     Our  best  men  | 

I  were  formerly  gardeners  and  superintendents.  | 

I  (  )ur    proposition    compares    favorably   in    pay  | 

I  witli  Superintendent  work.     We  want  men  of  j 

I  exceptional  and  executive  ability  of  the  same  j 

j  high    character    and    energy    as    some    of    our  j 

I  present  men,  who  have  been  with  us  from  five  j 

I  to  fifteen  years.    For  exceptional  men  we  offer  | 

I  an  interest  in  a  branch  nursery  and  drawing  | 

I  account.     Wt  also  require  gardeners  as  tem-  § 

I  porar}-  foremen.  | 

I          Photographs  of  recent  large  places  built  by  | 

j  us  will  be  gladly  mailed  you  on  request,  to  be  | 

I  returned.  | 

I  Call  as  follows:  | 

I  LEWIS   «&  VALENTINE   COMPANY  | 

I  47   West   34th   Street,   New   York    (See    Albert   Lewis)  | 

I  Roslyn,   L.   L   (see  H.  C.  Lewis)  | 

i  Anlmore,   Pa.    (see    C.   Clifton   Lewis)  | 

I  Newark,  N.  J.,  23   Hillside  Ave.   (see  E.  E.  Furlong)  j 

I  Rye  Nursery,  on  Post  Roail    l  see  Mr.  Jackson)  1 


^niiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinilii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'>iii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 
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FOR  RESULTS  USE 

MASTER  BRAND 


Orchids 


Concentrated    Vine   &   Plant 
Manure 
A  -     DL        L      -     »     J  D   .     u  Guaranteed  Analysis 

Ammonia  Phosphoric  Acid  Potash         Ammonia  Phosphoric  Acid  Potash 
2.257o  1.507c  1.50%  S.OO^r  2.007r  1.00% 


Sterilized    Sheep    Manure 
Guaranteed  Analysis 


Precipitate    Phosphatic    Manure 
Available    Phosphoric   Acid    26% 

NATURE'S  MASTER  SOIL 
BUILDERS 

Master  Brand  Manures  are  thoroughly  sterilized  in 
Rotary  Direct  Heat  Driers.  Absolutely  free  from  all 
Live  Weed  Seeds  and  Fungus  diseases.  Does  not  con- 
tain IS  to  30%  excess  moisture  as  is  found  in  all  air- 
dried  manures.  Will  not  rot  out  the  Bags  when  placed 
in  dry  storage.  Are  adaptable  for  the  feeding  of  a 
greater  variety  of  crops  than  any  other  type  of  fer- 
tilizers. 

Full  information   and   prices   furnished   on   application. 

The  Proto-Feed  and  Guano  Co. 

4121  S.  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO 


If    you    contemplate    buying    semi-established,  i 

established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first.  1 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species.  | 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt-  | 

leyas^  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other  | 

choice  hybrids.  | 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade.  I 

Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality  | 

is  second  to  none.  | 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot  | 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 


MONTAGUE  FREE 


AT  the  time  of  writing  (July)  one  wonders  if  the 
weather  is  going  to  be  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  season  of  1919.  Last  year  we  experienced 
fair!}'  dry  weather  until  well  into  July  which  kept  us 
busy  with  the  hose  and  sprinklers.  The  latter  half  of 
the  year,  as  will  be  well  remembered  by  those  who  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  take  their  vacation  then,'  was  wet — 
decidedly  so.  Up  to  the  present  this  year,  there  have 
been  abundant  rains,  ideally  distributed  in  point  of  time, 
and  the  question  is  are  we  to  have  a  late  Summer  and 
Fall  as  dry  as  last  year  was  wet  ?  The  rains  so  far  as 
can  be  learned  have,  in  general,  been  of  decided  benefit. 
Never  have  I  seen  vegetation  present  a  more  thrifty  ap- 
pearance. The  lawns  are  as  green  and  the  trees  as  fresh 
as  though  it  were  ilay  instead  of  July.  Rhododendrons, 
and  evergreens  generally,  with  the  exception  of  those 
that  were  badly  injured  by  the  Winter,  are  in  the  best 
of  condition  as  a  result  of  the  wetness.  Of  course  there 
have  been  a  few  drawbacks — weeds  have  thriven  amaz- 
ingly, peas  have  been  a  poor  crop  in  some  gardens,  and 
geraniums  have  been  inclined  to  make  leaf  growth  in- 
stead of  blooming  as  they  should,  but,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertamed  there  has  been  no  disastrous  fungous  out- 
break as  a  concomitant  of  the  wet  weather. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

Many  gardeners  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey 
that  I  have  spoken  with  have  declared  that  the  Winter 
of  1919-20  was  the  worst  in  twenty  years  in  respect  of 
injury  to  vegetation.  How  much  of  this  was  due  to 
the  \Vinter  and  how  much  due  to  the  fact  that  the  grow- 
ing season  was  extended  to  December  by  abundant 
moisture  and  comparatively  high  temperature?  It  is 
surely  not  wholly  a  question  of  low  temperature  as  the 
mercury  descended  considerably  lowxr  two  years  ago 
with  less  disastrous  results.  It  is  well  known  that  soft, 
sappy  growth  is  less  adapted  to  withstand  low  tempera- 
tures tlian  that  which  is  well  ripened,  and  there  was  un- 
doubtedlv  much  of  the  former,  owing  to  the  abnormal 
weather  conrlitions.  Another  factor  that  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  situation,  is  that  maiiv  plants  had  their 
vitality  lowered  by  the  severe  Winter  of  1916-17  and 
were  unable  to  stand  another  onslaught  coming  so  soon 
after  their  previous  ordeal. 

W'e  still  have  much  to  learn  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  Winter  on  plants — whether  the  injury  is  dependent  on 
the  conditions  of  the  preceding  season,  fluctuations  of 
temperature,  contiiuious  low  temperature,  drying  winds, 
the  amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  soil,  character  of 
the  soil,  snow  covering,  city  conditions,  vitality  of  the 
plants,  sun  shining  on  leaves  when  ground  is  frozen,  etc., 


or  combinations  of  these  factors.  It  is  probably  true 
that  different  plants  react  in  different  ways  to  these  con- 
ditions;  what  we  need  is  to  know  more  definitely  just 
what  we  may  e.xpect  to  happen  to  certain  groups  of 
plants  under  certain  conditions  so  that,  where  possible, 
suitable  measures  mav  be  taken. 
;^      -t-      *      * 

The  Autunm  blooming  Crocuses  are  not  planted  nearly 
so  much  as  they  might  be.  They  are  delicate  in  color- 
ing and  dainty  in  appearance  and  are  specially  suitable 
for  planting  in  the  rock  garden  as  they  brighten  it  up 
at  a  time  when  there  is  little  else  in  bloom.  They  are 
not  fastidious  as  to  soil,  requiring  only  a  well  drained 
spot  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  present  is  a  good  time 
to  plant  them  if  corms  can  be  obtained.  A  point  in  their 
favor  is  their  cheapness,  and  they  are  not  prohibited 
by  Quarantine  37.  There  is  not  the  range  of  color  that 
one  obtains  in  the  Spring  blooming  kinds,  most  of  them 
being  of  some  shades  of  lilac,  or  white.  C.  sathiis, 
lilac  or  white  is  a  good  variety,  sometimes  liable  to  be- 
come a  weed  due  to  its  free  seeding  habits.  This  species 
has  bright  red  style  branches  which  provide  the  saft'ron 
of  commerce.  Other  good  kinds  are  C.  hadriaticus, 
white;  C.  zonatns,  pale  lilac:  C.  sf'cciosiis.  lilac-blue; 
and  several  varieties  of  the  latter  which  are  well  worth 
growing. 

^:         i^         ^         * 

Items  of  interest  to  horticulturists  sometimes  crop 
U])  in  unexpected  places,  as  witness  the  following,  culled 
from  an  advertisement  by  a  restaurant  firm  that  is  in- 
tcrnationallv  famous  : — " Aristoxenus  grew  lettuce  as  the 
firide  of  his  garden,  and,  in  order  to  increase  their  flavor 
he  irrigated  them  with  his  choicest  wine."  This  sounds 
extravagant  in  these  days  of  the  18th  Amendment,  but 
quite  apart  froin  this,  consider  the  futility  of  watering  a 
plant  with  wine  in  order  to  increase  its  flavor.  If  the 
tlav(n-  of  plants  could  be  intluenced  materially  by  the 
flavor  of  applications  to  the  roots  we  would  have  to  be 
rather  more  careful  of  the  type  of  fertilizers  used,  and 
many  that  are  at  present  highly  esteemed  would  have 
to  be  eliminated ! 

During  the  "war  gardens"  craze  one  of  the  large 
metropolitan  dailies  had  a  cartoonist  who  gave  facetious 
advice  on  garden  matters.  If  this  practice  of  .-\risto.x- 
cnus  had  come  to  his  attention  one  can  imagine  his 
reply  to  a  mythical  an.xious  reader  asking  for  informa- 
tion on  how  to  make  lettuce  "head." 

Aristoxenus  was  a  Greek  philosopher  who  flourished 
in  the  4th  century  B.  C.  He  was  an  extensive  writer  on 
music,    philosophy,   and    ethics.      Whatever    his    attain- 
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meiits  along  these  lines  may  have  been,  we  must  say, 
assuming  his  horticultural  activities  have  been  correctly 
reported,  we  don't  think  he  displayed  much  acumen  as 


a  gardener. 


Although  the  "Bladder  Senna"  {Coliitca  arborcscens) 
is  not  a  showy  plant,  in  the  sense  that  some  of  our 
shrubs  are,  it  possesses  individuality,  beauty,  and  charm 
that  make  it  invaluable  in  the  garden.  The  fact  that  its 
flowers  are  freely  produced  over  an  extended  period  in 
Summer  when  there  are  but  few  shrubs  in  bloom  is  an 
additional  recommendation.  Interest  is  maintained 
too,  by  the  large,  bladder-like  pods  which  persist  until 
well  into  the  Fall.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  the 
pods  when  mature  are  of  a  silvery  appearance.  A  closely 
allied  species  is  C.  media,  which  by  many  is  considered 
to  be  a  hybrid  of  C.  arborcscens  and  C.  oricii talis.  The 
color  of  the  flowers  of  this  is  diffictilt  to  describe,  per- 
haps yellowish  red-brown  conies  nearest  to  it.  The 
young  pods  are  tinged  with  red  on  a  very  pale  yellow- 
green  ground  color,  and,  as  pods  and  flowers  are  to  be 
seen  in  abundance  at  the  same  time,  they  present  a  strik- 
ing appearance  combined  with  the  gray  green  foliage. 
The  Bladder  Senna  is  a  native  of  the  ^Mediterranean  re- 
gion and  like  so  many  plants  from  that  part  of  the 
world  succeeds  best  when  planted  in  well  drained  soil 
and  exposed  to  abundant  sunshine. 

The  name  "senna''  revives  distressful  memories  of  the 
time  when  we  were  forced  to  imbibe  "senna  tea"'  as  a 
remedy  for  infantile  disorders.  The  senna  leaves  of  the 
drug  stores,  however,  are  obtained  from  species  of 
Cassia.  The  leaves  of  Cohitca  arborcscens  are  said  to 
contain  a  purgative  principle  and  possibly  it  too  is  used 
in  medicine.  Another  use  for  the  Bladder  Senna  that 
will  occur  to  many  gardeners  is  that  of  providing  young 
seedlings  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  Clianthns  Dam- 
pieri.  the  "Glory  Pea,"  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  well 
adapted. 


■  The  announcement  given  out  sometime  ago,  that  the 
committee  in  charge  of  arrangements  for  the  1921  Inter- 
national Flower  Show  has  "decided  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  radical  changes  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  show.  .  .'',  will  have  been  welcomed  by  those 
who  think  that  the  great  event  was  becoming  somewhat 
stereotyped.  Without  doubt,  with  the  strong  committee 
that  has  charge  of  this  matter,  we  can  look  forward 
to  vast  improvements  next  year.  In  many  respects,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  difficult  to  make  this  show  what  some  of 
us  would  like  it  to  be.  Quarantine  ct?  will  prevent  it 
from  ever  being  really  "International"  in  character  and 
until  we  get  into  our  stride  as  producers  and  propagators 
we  cannot  look  for  very  much  that  is  startling  and  new 
in  the  way  of  plant  material. 

One  thing  that  would  serve  to  make  the  show  more 
interesting  would  be  a  greater  number  of  exhibitors 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  competition  in  the 
various  classes.  One  had  an  uneasy  feeling  last  Spring 
that  if  three  or  four  of  the  principal  exhibitors  had  re- 
frained from  exhibiting  there  would  have  been  very  little 
show.  Of  course  we  must  remember  the  excej)tional 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  transportation  and  shortage  of 
labor  which  no  doubt  prevent  many  prospective  ex- 
hibitors  from  coming  forward. 

Many  visitors  would  be  interested  in  a  scientific  sec- 
tion. If  the  various  scientific  institution^  that  are  ex- 
perimenting along  horticultural  lines  could  be  induced  to 
exhibit  what  they  are  doing  in  the  way  of  plant  breed- 
ing, soil  investigation,  the  control  of  fungous  and  insect 
pests,  and  so  on  it  would  inform  the  public  of  their  activi- 


ties, of  which  the  man  in  the  street  is  profoundly  igno- 
rant, and  serve  to  show  that  there  is  something  more  in 
gardening  than  merely  sitting  around  and  watching 
plants  grow. 

^  ^  :;:  :}c 

The  Vipers'  Bugloss,  Echiuni  riil^arc  is  an  introduced 
"weed'"  that  is  not  such  an  undesirable  immigrant  as 
some  that  might  be  mentioned.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  has  become  naturalized  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country  in  meadows  and  waste  places.  \\'herever  it 
occurs  it  is  usually  in  abundance  forming  large  patches 
of  violet  blue.  Doubtless  farmers  object  to  it  when  it 
gains  an  entrance  to  their  pasture  lands,  but  its  resthetic 
value  is  not  to  be  disputed  when  growing  in  large  masses. 
The  flowers  are  pink  in  the  bud  stage,  and  like  so  many 
of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  same  family  (Boraginaccce) 
open  out  a  bright  blue  or  violet  purple.  Although  its 
beauty  may  not  appeal  to  the  farmer  occupied  in  win- 
ning a  hard  livelihood  from  poor  and  stony  land  ( where 
it  seems  to  thrive  best),  it  should  be  easy  to  exterminate 
as  it  is  a  biennial,  and  the  judicious  use  of  a  scythe  at 
the  time  its  flowers  begin  to  show  will  prevent  it  from 
seeding.  It.  is  too  coarse  a  plant  to  be  admitted  to  the 
more  intimate  parts  of  the  garden  (where  in  all  prob- 
ability it  would  not  succeed  as  it  does  not  seem  to  care 
for  too  rich  a  diet)  but  it  might  be  used  to  advantage 
in  the  wild  garden  on  poor  gravelly  ground. 


CULTURE    OF    SCHIZANTHUS 

Schizaiithus,  commonly  called  "Poor  man's  Orchid"  or  Butter- 
fly Flower."  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Spring  flowering  plants. 
Its  orchid-like  flowers  and  variety  of  color,  as  well  as  its  pyramidal 
habit,  give  it  a  high  standing  among  flowering  plants.  In  fact  it 
supersedes  many  of  the  orchids  in  some  respects,  and  its 
abundance  of  flowers  and  rich  green  foliage  make  it  an  ideal 
plant  for  decorative  purposes.  It  only  requires  about  six  or  seven 
months  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted  until  the  plant  is  in  full 
bloom.  The  essential  requirements  to  grow  Schizanthus  to  per- 
fection are :  good  drainage,  light  soil  not  packed  too  firmly,  care- 
ful watering,  plenty  of  light,  room  to  develop,  and  a  coOl  humid 
atmosphere. 

When  grown  under  glass  seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
first  week  in  September,  followed  by  a  second  sowing  in  October. 
Cover  the  seeds  with  sifted  soil,  and.  after  giving  a  good  watering, 
place  in  a  cool  house.  Immediately  the  young  seedlings  develop 
their  first  two  leaves,  transfer  them  into  2!;-inch  pots  and  place 
in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house.  The  temperature  recommended 
for  cinerarias  is  ideal  for  Schizantlin.f.  If  a  shelf  is  available  place 
the  plants  there,  water  freely  and  use  the  syringe  on  bright  days. 
Directly  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  transfer  them  into  four-inch 
pots.  At  this  time  a  small  wire  stake  will  be  required  to  keep 
the  plant  in  an  upright  position.  It  is  very  essential  that  this 
type  of  plant  be  given  plenty  of  breathing  space  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  growing  spindly.  About  the  first  week  in  January 
the  first  batch  should  be  ready  for  their  final  -pots,  the  six-inch 
size  being  large  enough  to  carry  them  through  their  flowering 
season.  It  is  very  important  that  the  soil  be  not  pressed  too 
firmly,  for,  unlike  most  other  plants,  Schicanthi  delight  in  a  loose 
fibrous  soil.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  drainage  so  that 
the  surplus  water  can  pass  through  freely:  otherwise  the  pot  will 
become  water-logged,  and  the  latter  condition  is  detrimental  to  all 
classes  of  plants. 

A  good  fibrous  loam  mixed  with  one  part  of  leaf-mold  and  a 
little  sand  is  the  soil  medium  that  suits  these  plants  to  perfection. 

Red  spider  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Scliicanthiis.  These  minute 
insects  can  be  checked  by  using  the  syringe  frequently.  Green 
fly  is  also  troublesome.  The  latter  can  be  kept  under  control  by 
spraying  with  a  soapy  substance  or  a  nicotine  solution. — Canadian 
Florist. 
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Deutzias 

AMATOR  ARBORUM 


CARL  PETER  THUNBERG,  the  Swedish  botanist, 
who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  naming  newly  dis- 
covered plants  after  his  friends,  gave  to  a  then 
recently  found  shrub  of  the  Saxifragacccc  family  the 
name,  DcHtcia,  in  honor  of  his  friend  and  [matron,  Johann 
Van  der  Deutz. 

Deutzias  are  deciduous  shrubs  and  produce  white  or 
sometimes  purplish,  or  rose  tinted,  bell  shaped  flowers, 
usually  single,  but  double  in  some  varieties.  They  are 
natives  of  Eastern  Asia,  particularly  of  Japan  and  China. 
There  are  about  fifteen  species  but  the  number  of  varie- 
ties is  large,  and  constantly  increasing  through  hybridi- 
zation. These  shrubs  from  their  first  introduction  have 
been  received  with  great  favor  in  Europe  and  this  coun- 
try, and  are  much  used  in  ornamental  planting  both  on 
private  grounds,  and  in  public  parks.  Their  flowers,  the 
single  ones  resembling  quite  closely  those  of  the  lily  of 
the  valley,  are  very  pretty,  and  more  suitable  for  table 
decoration  than  those  of  almost  any  other  shrub.  Nearly 
all  species  of  Deutzias  are  hardy  as  far  north  as  New 
York,  especially  parriftora,  Lcmoinci.  scabra,  Sieboldiana 
and  gracilis. 

The  species. — Dcutzia  scabra,  with  its  several 
varieties,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  species, 
and  is  hardy  north  though  it  benefits  by  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion. It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  six  feet.  The  single 
white,  or  blush  white  flowers  have  erect  petals  and  a 
calyx,  whose  lobes  fall  away  as  the  flowers  expand  and 
give  a  full  view  to  the  outside  color  of  the  bloom.  These 
flowers  are  arranged  on  the  branches  in  two  to  four 
flowered  clusters  and  appear  in  June  and  July.  This 
species  came  to  us  from  Japan  and  China,  very  many  of 
whose  ornamental  shrubs  are  hardy  in  this  country. 
There  are  several  interesting  varieties  of  scabra  well 
worthy  of  culture,  angiistifolia  with  reddish-brown 
branches,  marniorata,  wliose  leaves  are  spotted  with  yel- 
lowish white,  ceiiata,  with  brown  branches.  Fortunei, 
whose  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the  species  itself. 
and  plena  which  bears  double  flowers.  Plena  is  a  very 
valuable  variety,  and  of  it  there  are  several  remarkably 
beautiful  forms  distinguished  from  each  other  chiefly  by 
the  tint  of  their  double  flowers.  These  forms  of  plena, 
which  should  be  freely  used  in  planting,  are  candidissiina, 
whose  double  flowers  are  of  purest  white,  and  are  borne 
in  such  abundance  that  the  shrub  appears  a  mass  of  small 
rosettes ;  Pride  of  Rochester,  a  profuse  bloomer  of  vigor- 
ous habit,  which  carries  long  clusters  of  large,  double 
white  flowers,  whose  petals  are  delicately  tinted  outside 
with  rose  or  scarlet,  one  of  the  very  handsomest,  and 
most  desirable  of  the  tall  Deutzias :  purpurea  plena, 
which  produces  double  white  flowers,  purplish  on  the 
outside;  and  JJ'atereri.  whose  double  flowers  of  largest 
size  are  a  pinkish-white  color,  and  of  a  flat  form,  re- 
sembling miniature  roses. 

Dentzia  gracilis  has  slender  and  somewhat  arching 
branches,  and  grows  about  three  feet  high.  Its  pure  white 
flowers  having  erect,  or  slightly  spreading  petals  appear 
in  abundant  clusters  in  "Way  and  June.  This  is  native  of 
Japan,  and,  though,  perfectly  hardy,  is  much  seen  in 
greenhouses,  where  it  is  forced  into  flower  before  its 
normal  blooming  season.  Of  the  two  varieties  of 
gracilis,  axirea  has  yellow  leaves,  and  albo-marniorata 
green  leaves  sprinkled  with  white. 

Deutcia  Sieboldiana  is  of  even  lower  growth  than  gra- 
cilis reaching  a  height  of  onlv  two  feet.  The  rather  small 


white  flowers  of  this  species,  with  their  spreading  petals 
appear  in  loose  clusters  in  June.  This  native  of  Japan 
is  a  graceful  shrub,  but  not  as  showy  as  many  of  the 
Deutzias. 

Dcittzia  parviflora,  a  native  of  Northern  China  and 
^Mongolia,  was  first  brought  from  the  Amoor  \'alley  to 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg  and  thence 
distributed  through  Europe  and  America.  The  branches 
of  this  species,  which  grows  about  six  feet  high,  have 
an  erect  habit.  In  June  this  produces  lilac  shaped,  abun- 
dant clusters  of  creamy  white  flowers  with  roundish 
spreading  petals.  In  many  respects  this  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct species,  its  numerous  erect  shoots  giving  it  a  clump- 
like form. 

Deutzia  Sciineideriana,  among  the  more  recent  intro- 
ductions, is  a  native  of  Central  China  growing  to  a 
height  of  about  six  feet  and  blooming  in  June.  The 
flowers  of  this  are  nearly  one-half  inch  long  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  broadly  pyramidal  clusters.  There  is  a  variety 
of  this  named  la.Yi flora  from  Western  China  which  pro- 
duces looser  clusters  of  flowers  fully  as  long  as  those 
of  the  species. 

Deiitzia  Seteliiienensis,  another  of  the  more  recent  in- 
troductions, of  about  the  same  height  as  Sclineideriana 
bears  flowers  about  one-half  inch  across.  This  is  a  good 
shrub,  but  not  as  desirable  as  its  much  handsomer  vari- 
ety, corymbiflora,  from  central  China,  whose  compara- 
tively small  flowers,  with  spreading  petals,  appear  in 
great  abundance  in  June  and  July.  Unfortunately  this 
variety  is  rather  tender  in  the  north. 

Dentzia  longifolia  introduced  not  many  years  ago  from 
Western  China,  has  an  upright  growth,  and  attains  a 
height  of  about  six  feet.  In  June  its  very  large  showy 
flowers,  fully  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across,  with  spread- 
ing petals,  are  produced  in  large  clusters.  Its  variety, 
J'eifehii,  whose  flowers  are  even  larger  than  those  of  the 
species,  and  arranged  in  denser  clusters,  is  a  very  hand- 
some shrub,  but  is  not  entirely  hardy  in  the  north  and 
needs  some  Winter  protection. 

Dentzia  Vilmorince,  from  Central  China,  grows  to  a 
height  of  about  five  feet  and  is  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful of  all  Deutzias.  Its  flowers  which  appear  in  May 
and  June  are  fully  an  half  inch  across,  and  are  arranged 
in  loose  clusters. 

Another  species  coming  to  us  within  recent  years  from 
Central  China  is  Deutzia  Wilsonii  blooming  in  the  same 
month  as  Vilmorince.  This  attains  a  height  of  six  feet. 
The  blooms,  fully  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across,  are 
borne  in  many  flowered  clusters  in  a  loose  arrangement. 

The  earliest  flowering  of  all  Deutzias  is  grandiflora, 
whose  blooms  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  with 
slightly  spreading  petals  appear  at  the  same  time  with  its 
foliage  in  April  and  May.  Tliis  species  which  grows 
about  six  feet  high  conies  to  us  from  Northern  China, 
and  has  proved  entirely  hardy  in  the  Arnold  .Arboretum 
at  Boston,  Mass.  This  very  early  variety  enables  us  to 
plant  the  several  species  of  Deutzias.  so  as  to  have  a 
successsion  of  blooms  from  April  to  July  inclusive,  which 
is  hardly  possible  in  the  case  of  any  other  shrul). 

Deutzia  discolor  is  one  of  the  tallest  growing  of  all 
Deutzias,  reaching  a  height  of  seven  feet.  This  pro- 
duces in  June  pretty  white  flowers  with  spreading  petals 
in  rather  loose  clusters  of  ten  to  twenty  blossoms  each ; 
major,  a  larger  flowered  variety  of  discolor,  bears  blooms 
an  inch  in  diameter. 
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Dcufcia  piirpurcscciis  from  Southwestern  China,  is  a 
very  handsome  shrub,  but  rather  tender  in  the  north,  pro- 
ducing in  May  and  June  large  white  flowers  with  a  pur- 
ple tint  on  their  outside.  It  is  a  low  shrub,  reaching  a 
height  of  only  three  feet,  and  has  slender,  gracefully  arch- 
ing branches. 

Dcutzia  staniinca.  so  called  from  its  long  stamens,  is 
a  native  of  the  Himalayas  growing  about  three  feet  high. 
It  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  because  the  white  blooms  of 
its  many  flowered  clusters  are  fragrant. 

The  Hybrids. — We  now  come  to  the  beautiful,  and 
highly  esteemed  hybrid  Deutzias,  the  children,  so  to  speak, 
resulting  from  the  mating  of  the  species.  Among  the 
finest  of  these  is  Dcutaia  Lcmoinci.  Its  branches  are 
more  erect  and  stronger  than  those  of  gracilis,  and  more 
abundant  and  shorter  than  those  of  panufiora.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  about  three  feet  in  a  somewhat  spread- 
ing form,  and  bears  large,  pure  white  blossoms  in  many 
flowered  loose,  terminal  clusters,  a  very  desirable  variety 
both  for  outdoor  culture,  and  forcing  into  early  bloom 
under  glass.  Deut:;ia  rosea  produces  pretty  blush  white, 
campanulate  flowers.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
rosea,  namely,  campanulata.  zvniisfa  and  nniltitlora,  all 
producing  large,  pure  white,  campanulate  flowers,  flori- 
bunda,  with  white  flowers  tinted  pink  outside,  grandi- 
flora  with  larger  flowers  of  the  same  color,  canmnea 
with  very  pretty  light  pink  flowers  tinted  carmine  out- 
side, and  Crimea,  whose  clusters  of  white  flowers  tinted 
pink  without  are  carried  in  upright  clusters.  Dcutzia 
■tnagiiifica  is  one  of  the  double  flowered  hybrids  produc- 
ing its  handsome  white  flowers  in  June  in  erect  clusters. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  magvifica,  of  which 
forniosa.  like  magnifica  itself,  bears  double  white  flowers 
in  large  clusters,  latiflora  very  large  single  flowers, 
supcrba  single  flowers  campanulate  in  form,  cburnca 
single  flowers' in  very  loose  clusters  and  erect  a  similar 
flowers  in  a  very  dense  arrangement. 

Dcutaia  kal)ni'cvflora  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  hybrids.  Its  rather  small  flower  clusters  are  made 
up  of  large  cup  shaped  flowers,  carmine  on  the  outside 
and  pinkish  white  in  the  center :  a  very  distinct  and  de- 
sirable variety. 

Uses  of  Deutzias. — The  following  grouping  of  the 
taller  and  the  lower  growing  species  will  be  helpful  in 
indicating  their  proper  use  in  ornamental  planting; 
species  growing  about  six  feet  high  are  Vilmorince, 
scabra  and  its  varieties;  parvifiora:  Schncideriana.  and 
its  variety :  Setcluiencnsis.  and  its  variety :  iougiflora, 
and  its  variety;  Wilsonii:  grandidora;  and  discolor  and 
its  variety.  Species  growing  about  three  feet  high  are 
gracilis  and  its  varieties,  Sicboldiana,  purpurcsccns  and 
Lemoinei.  All  of  the  species  in  the  lower  growing  sec- 
tion are  well  adapted  for  use  in  groups  and  beds  on 
lawns,  and  in  borders  either  planted  continuously  or  at 
intervals  with  herbaceous  perennial  plants  4)etween. 
They  are  also  very  suitable  for  planting  as  single  speci- 
mens on  lawns  of  quite  restricted  area.  Gracilis  makes 
a  pretty,  low-growing  hedge.  The  species  of  the  taller 
section  may  be  planted  in  large  groups  on  spacious 
estates,  or  in  the  foreground  of  larger  shrubs,  or  trees, 
or  in  corner  groups,  or  at  intervals  in  borders  under 
north  or  west  walls  with  herbaceous  perennials  between. 
A  large  group  embracing  both  the  taller  and  lower 
species  may  be  planted  away  from  any  background  by 
setting  the  several  taller  species  in  the  centre  and  the 
lower"  as  a  border  around  these,  or  by  setting  the  taller 
species  against  a  background  of  trees  or  wall  and  the 
lower  species  in  the  foreground  of  these.  .As  single 
specimens  on  lawns  only  those  of  the  taller  species  hav- 
ing the  more  slender  and  arching  branches  should  be 
planted.     The  erect  growers,  especially  those  having  a 


clump-like  form,  show  too  much  the  main  stems  and 
lack  the  graceful  habit  of  growth  suited  to  such  a  posi- 
tion. To  lovers  of  flowering  shrubs  a  collection  of 
Deutzias,  embracing  many  or  all  of  the  species,  and 
varieties,  including  the  beautiful  hybrids,  will  bring  great 
satisfaction,  well  repaying  the  moderate,  necessary  ex- 
penditure. 

Soil,  pruning,  propagation. — Deutzias  are  of  easy  cul- 
ture, and  will  thrive  in  any  well  drained  soil  in  the  open 
sunlight,  or  in  such  partial  shade  as  they  might  re- 
ceive in  the  foreground  of  larger  shrubbery  or  trees. 
The  dead  and  very  old  wood  should  be  cut  out,  and  such 
pruning  of  the  newer  growth  given  after  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  as  will  conduce  to  symmetry. 

Deutzias  are  propagated  either  by  seeds  sown  in  the 
Spring  in  boxes,  or  seed  pans  of  light  soil  under  glass, 
or  by  greenwood  cuttings  in  Summer  in  the  sand  of 
the  propagating  bench  under  glass,  or  from  hardwood 
cuttings  taken  when  the  shrub  is  dormant  in  late  Autumn, 
and  wintered  in  an  upright  position  in  boxes  of  sand 
deep  enough  to  almost  cover  the  top  of  the  cuttings,  in 
a  cool  cellar,  and  set  out  in  the  open  garden  in  early 
Spring. 


PLANT  MORE  WOODLANDS! 

'T'O  possess  a  piece  of  woodland  as  part  of  a  country 
property  is  indeed  a  valuable  feature  thereof  and 
something  which  time  alone  can  produce.  Even  when  re- 
sorting to  the  planting  of  large  trees  for  immediate  effect 
there  is  still  the  absence  of  that  "woodsy"  aroma,  the 
deep  leaf  mold  and  trees  of  lofty  height  which  come  only 
with  age.  Despite  the  pleasure  which  a  piece  of  wood- 
land, with  its  winding  shady  trails,  wild  flowers,  fern 
studded  nooks  and,  perchance,  an  area  for  picnics,  give 
to  the  country  dwellers,  the  planting  of  a  grove  of  trees 
does  not  receive  the  attention  it  should  in  planning  the 
landscape  of  an  estate.  iMany  owners  may  balk  on  the 
selfish  standpoint  that  they  will  not  live  to  see  the  maturity 
of  the  woodland  plans,  but  the  great  majority  are  not 
averse  to  planting  for  posterity  and  will  be  quick  to  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  of  such  a  planting  when  made  by  the 
landscape  gardeners,  nurserymen  or  florist,  and  for  any 
of  whom  it  means  a  good  sized  order  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

In  the  composition  of  a  woodland  one  associates  Oaks 
of  various  species.  Tulip  tree.  Birch,  Beech,  Ash,  Sugar 
^laple.  Gums,  Hickories,  Walnut  and  (if  not  in  the  blight 
infested  region)  Chestnut.  If  of  evergreens,  we  think 
of  Pines,  Hemlock,  Fir  or  Spruce.  Or,  if  the  area  is 
large  enough,  a  combination  of  evergreens  and 
deciduf)us  trees. 

There  is  another  class  of  plants  which,  although  most 
essential  to  the  successful  growth  of  woodland  trees, 
are  frequently  overlooked,  namely,  the  smaller  trees  and 
certain  shade  loving  shrubs  which  should  be  planted  to 
form  the  .ground  work  cover  or  forest  floor.  This  pro- 
tective covering  serves  to  keep  the  ground  moist  and 
porous,  retaining  the  fallen  leaves  and  twigs  which  go 
to  make  up  the  humus  which  in  turn  absorbs  the  rainfall, 
prevents  washing  of  soil  and  furnishes  ideal  condition 
for  the  tree  roots.  Trampling  of  the  ground  so  that  air 
is  excluded  is  also  discouraged  by  this  under  planting 
even  though  it  be  nothing  more  pretentious  than  the  Cat- 
liriar  {Sniila.v).  ' 

Xut  trees  should  not  be  overlooked,  if  squirrels  are 
to  he  encouraged,  while  for  the  birds  such  berry  bearing 
trees  and  shrubs  as  Mulberry,  Cherry,  Cornus.  juneberry 
{.Amclancliier).  Photinia,  White  Fringe,  Spicebush,  Vi- 
burnums and  many  other  plants  should  be  considered. 
If  the  ground  is  low  and  swampy  the  Spicebush  (  Lin- 
(Continued  on  page  27r  ) 
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Goldenrod  Honey 
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IT  has  been  sometimes  proposed  to  make  the  golden- 
rod  the  "National  Flower"  of  the  United  States,  as 
it  is  so  widely  distributed,  some  variety  or  other 
being  found  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  country  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  tropics  to  the 
severe  climate  of  the  Canadian  border.  The  family 
of  goldenrods  (Solidago)  comprises  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  varieties,  so  many  in  fact  that  there  are  some  that 
have  never  been  described  or  named.  There  are  about 
eighty  named  kinds,  ranging  from  dwarf  and  insignificant 
forms  to  the  tallest  kinds  that  form  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  handsome  of  the  wild  flowers. 

The  value  of  goldenrod  for  honey  depends  largely 
upon  the  locality,  in  some  parts  there  being  very  little 
if  any  honey  gathered,  and  in  others  there  being  a  plenti- 
ful surplus  of  very  nice  honey.  In  the  New  England 
States,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  beekeeping  states 
that  the  goldenrod  would  be  his  choice  if  he  had  to 
stake  the  existence  of  beekeeping  on  any  single  flower, 
and  from  those  regions  clear  across  the  northern  States 
it  is  a  honey  plant  of  great  importance.  The  honey  is 
thick  and  rich,  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  and  so  thick, 
that  sometimes  there  is  difficulty  in  extracting  it.  It 
granulates  readily  and  sells  well,  for  once  people  get 
the  taste  for  it  they  have  a  way  of  demanding  it  in 
preference  to  all  other  honey.  Some  beekeepers  have 
solved  the  "container"  problem  by  allowing  their  honey 
to  granulate  and  then  cutting  it  into  blocks  like  butter 
and  selling  it  in  neat  cartons.  So  long  as  one  can  be 
certain  it  is  not  exposed  to  temperatures  sufficient 
to  melt  the  honey,  this  is  the  very  best  method  of 
selling  it. 

Goldenrod  begins  to  flower  at  the  end  of  July  and 
continues  through  -Vugust  and  well  into  September. 
Sometimes  the  bees  can  work  on  the  plants  for  six 
weeks,  and  coming  as  it  does  late  in  the  season,  the 
colonies  are  likely  to  be  at  their  strongest.  One  can 
always  tell  when  goldenrod  is  coming  in,  for  the  hives 
are  busy  from  morning  till  night  and  a  peculiar  smell, 
rather  sour,  can  be  detected,  often  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral rods  from  the  hives.  Just  what  causes  this  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  very  characteristic  and  has  even  been 
mistaken    before   now    for  the    strong   and    disagreeable 


smell  of  foulbrood — the  worst  disease  that  affects  our 
bees. 

During  the  time  when  goldenrod  is  in  bloom  there  are 
several  duties  that  can  be  performed  with  profit.  The 
hives  should  be  gone  over  every  week  and  carefully  in- 
spected to  see  that  all  is  in  the  best  of  condition  for 
Winter.  Leaving  this  until  late  in  Fall  makes  it  im- 
possible to  give  the  bees  proper  attention  for  when  all 
the  honey-flowers  have  perished  the  bees  try  to  rob 
one  another  to  such  an  extent  that  opening  of  the  hives 
should  be  done  only  when  absolutely  necessary  and  then 
as  quickly  as  possible.  So  that  we  always  aim  to  do 
this  work  while  there  is  enough  honey  coming  in  to  keep 
the  bees  busily  occupied  and  the  job  can  therefore  be 
accomplished  in  comfort. 

Some  of  the  things  we  aim  to  attend  to  in  prepara- 
tion for  Winter  are  to  see  that  there  are  good  combs 
in  the  part  of  the  hive  that  will  be  the  bees'  Winter  home. 
The  combs  they  go  into  Winter  quarters  upon  are  the 
ones  that  will  be  used  for  next  Spring's  breeding  op- 
erations, and  an  excess  of  drone  comb  will  mean  that 
we  shall  have  altogether  too  many  of  these  unprofitable 
consumers  in  1921.  So  we  aim  to  see  that  combs  are 
all  worker-comb,  and  straight  and  clean.  Then  there 
is  the  food  supply.  We  aim  to  see  that  the  storage 
combs  for  Winter  are  filled  with  the  best  of  the  sea- 
son's honey,  for  poor  honey  is  liable  to  granulate  in 
the  combs  and  starve  the  bees  to  death  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  as  they  cannot  eat  granulated  honey  in  Winter. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the  condition  of  the 
queen  calls  for  the  most  careful  attention.  If  she  is  get- 
ting old,  and  the  brood  is  scattering,  or  contains  too  large 
a  percentage  of  drones,  then  she  should  be  replaced 
by  a  young  queen,  either  purchased  from  a  dealer  or 
raised  at  home.  A  vigorous  young  queen  is  a  good 
investment  in  the  late  Summer  for  the  honey  stored 
the  next  year  will  be  gathered  by  her  bees  and  if  she 
is  a  better  one  than  the  superseded  queen,  there  will 
be  many  more  bees. 

Hives  should  be  watched  to  see  that  they  are  tight 
and.  well  made  and  old  rickety  ones  patched  up  or  dis- 
carded. Bees  will  suffer  in  the  chilly  days  of  Fall  and 
.Spring  if  their  houses  are  not  warm. 


PLANT    MORE   WOODLANDS! 

{Continued  from  fcgc  274) 
dcra  Bciicoin),  Button  Bush  (Ccphalanthiis)  and  Alders 
will  be  at  home  as  cover  plants.  Then  we  have  the  native 
Rhododendron  and  Azaleas,  Holly,  Dogwood,  Snow- 
berry,  Hazels,  several  Viburnums,  Chokeberry  and 
Huckleberry   ( Vacciniuin ) . 

Fref|uenlly  a  gro\e  of  trees  is  planted  to  screen  some 
objectionable  outlook ;  one  of  the  commonest  faults  in 
the  selection  of  plants  for  this  purpose  is  to  omit  the  dense 
low  growing  sorts  which  serve  not  only  as  good  "cover" 
subjects,  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  trees,  but  retain  their 
low  branches  and  thereby  form  an  effective  base  screen 
after  the  tall  trees  have  grown  up  and  lost  their  lower 
branches.  Such,  trees  as  the  Hornbeam  (Carpiiiiis), 
especially  the  European  species  (C.  betulus).  which  holds 
the  dead  foliage  throughout  much  of  the  Winter:  Iron- 
wood  {Ostrya  vir^^inica) ,  Cnrnns  Horida:  Beech,  when 
on  the  border,  and  many  shrubs  should,  therefore,  be  in- 
cluded with  the  tall  fast  growing  trees  if  the  lower  part 
of  the  screen  is  to  be  perpetual.  In  selecting  the  species 
of  trees  to  be  planted  it  is  well  to  avoid  too  large  an  as- 
sortment. Limiting  it  to  a  few  kinds  is  more  pleasing  and 


natural.  In  fact,  a  pure  stand  of  one  species  is  very  ef- 
fective, though  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  if  a  blight — 
Chestnut,  for  instance — or  epidemic  of  an  insect  pest 
comes  along,  it  may  destroy  the  entire  plantation, 
whereas,  in  a  mixed  planting,  there  are  likely  to  be  im- 
mune species. 

.-\  woodland  is  alsO'  not  without  its  commercial  value  an^ 
if  one  will  "plant  thick  and  thin  quick"  a  more  rapid  up- 
right growth  is  induced  by  the  close  planting  and  the  trees 
removed  in  thinning  may  be  used  for  poles,  posts,  rails 
and  various  purposes  for  which  small  timber  is  utilized. 

The  value  and  enjoyment  of  a  woodland  to  a  country 
place  should,  therefore,  not  be  underestimated,  and 
nurserymen  in  recommending  the  establishment  of  such 
a  planting  will  find  a  sale  for  much  stock  as  well  as  mak- 
ing it  the  means  of  bringing  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
tree-loving  clients. — S.  M.  B.\xtek,  Florists'  Exchange. 

[In  closing  Mr.  Baxter's  valuable  paper  we  must  add 
from  our  own  observation  that  even  on  a  one  acre  propo- 
sition a  small  woodland  planting  to  occui)y  one-sixth  to 
one-eighth  of  that  area,  can  be  urged  on  your  customers 
as  one  of  the  permanent  and  most  agreeable  parts  of  the 
property. — En.l 
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Polyantha  Pompon  Roses 


THE  Polyantha  Pompons  may  be  said  to  be  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Rose  garden,  for  their  chief  charms 
are  their  freshness,  gaiety  and  hveliness  of  etTect. 
Their  dwarf  growth  and  compact,  brightly-colored  little 
blossoms  seem  to  suggest  youth  and  make  for  cheer- 
fulness. They  are  specially  useful  in  small  gardens, 
where  the  Ramblers,  many  of  which  have  similar  flow-ers, 
but  a  very  different  habit,  might  take  up  too  much  space ; 
and  they  do  not  require  so  much  skill  in  cultivation  as  do 
the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas. 

Like  all  Roses,  the  Polyantha  Pompons  need  good  soil 
to  start  with  ;  good  turfy  loam  for  a  depth  of  2  feet  at 
least,  preferably  3  feet,  should  be  given  them,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  well-decayed  manure  may  be  added  to 
the  lower  stratum  of  soil.  They  should  be  planted  in 
October  or  November  and  firmly  trodden  in.  They  can 
then  look  after  themselves  till  the  following  March  or 
April,  when  they  should  be  ])runed  hard  back.  In  after 
years  they  can  be  merely  thinned  and  allowed  to  grow 
into  good-sized  bushes  some  4  feet  or  5  feet  high,  when 
they  can  again  be  cut  close  to  the  ground.  Treated  in 
the  latter  way  these  little  Roses  look  very  charming  in 
small  beds  on  the  lawn — such  beds  as  are  often  filled 
with  Begonias  or  Zonal  Geraniums.  The  Roses  are  in- 
finitely less  trouble  than  these  tender  plants,  which  have 
to  be  dug  up  in  October  and  wintered  in  a  frame  or 
greenhouse :  and  often  they  will  go  on  flowering  till 
Christmas.  They  are  seldom  much  troubled  with  mildew 
or  black  spot  in  the  way  so  many  of  the  Hybrid  Teas 
are  apt  to  be.  They  may  require  a  little  syringing  to 
get  rid  of  green  fly  during  May  and  early  June,  and 
after  that  w^e  can  just  enjoy  their  beauty  and  marvel  at 
their  profusion  of  bloom.     Some  of  the  best  for  beds  are: 

Mrs.  Ciitbush. — Pink:  a  very  charming  variety. 

Orleans  Rose. — Bright  rose,  produced  in  large  panicles. 

EIIcu  Paulsen. — Deep  rose:  fragrant. 

Maman  Titrbat. — Pale  pink  :  light  green  foliage. 

Katharine  Zeimet. — White  :  good  early  and  late  :  honey 
scented. 

Jessie. — Bright  cherry  red  ;  best  in  Autumn,  generally 
flowering  well  right  on  to  Giristmas. 

These  are  all  old  and  tried  favorites  which  we  have 
grown  for  many  years.  Some  newer  ones  also  worth 
growing  are : 

Coronet. — Verv  dwarf  and  distinct :  flowers  pink  and 
and  pale  yellow. 

Perle  Orleanaise. — Pale  salmon  pink :  neat-shaped 
flowers. 

Triomphe  d'Orleanaise. — Crimson  with  a  shade  of 
magenta.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  Jessie, 
and  in  the  early  Summer  it  is  the  more  showy  variety 
of  the  two  ;.but  Jessie  comes  into  her  own  in  the  Autumn, 
and  if  only  one  of  these  crimsons  is  grown,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly prefer  Jessie  on  account  of  its  brighter  coloring. 

Little  A'leg. — A  recent  introduction. — The  flowers  are 
larger  than  most  of  the  Pompons  and  are  a  delicate  milk- 
white,  showing  up  well  against  the  glistening  green 
Wichuraiana-like  foliage.  In  shape  and  size  they  re- 
semble the  China  Roses,  and  are,  to  my  mind,  more  grace- 
ful for  cutting  purposes  than  the  characteristic  rosette- 
like blooms  of  many  of  this  family.  The  buds  have 
almost  the  beauty  of  form  of  a  miniature  Tea  Rose. 
Little  Meg  is  certainly  a  good  autumnal,  for  our  bed  of 
this  variety  was  full  of  bud  and  blossom  last  Autumn 
right    '""-o    November.      They   have    a    slight    Briar-like 


scent  which  is  very  pleasant.  The  Wichuraiana  Shower 
of  Gold  is  one  of  Little  Meg's  parents :  this  accounts  for 
the  beauty  of  foliage,  and  this  variety  might  almost  be 
called  a  dwarf  Wichuraiana.  In  many  ways  it  is  like 
the  dwarf  Wichuraianas  which  were  brought  out  some 
years  ago,  of  which  Seashell  and  Iceberg  were  two  of 
the  prettiest ;  but  Little  Meg  has  larger  flowers  and  is 
altogether  more  vigorous  and  more  showy  than  these 
older  kinds. 

The  Polyantha  Pompons  when  grown  in  beds  look 
very  well  if  they  are  given  an  edging  of  some  compact- 
growing  Viola,  especially  if  the  reds  and  pinks  are  sur- 
rounded with  white  Violas,  such  as  White  Swan,  and 
the  whites  with  pale  mauve  Violas,  than  which  none  is 
better  for  the  purpose  than  Kitty  Bell.  All  who  visited 
the  Chelsea  Show  in  1919  must  recall  with  pleasure  the 
delightful  effect  produced  by  the  clever  grouping  of 
these  Polyantha  Pompons  with  Violas ;  some  of  the 
Roses  were  budded  on  dwarf  standards :  some  were  what 
we  call  dwarf  plants.  They  were  arranged  in  a  very 
eft'ective  manner  and  carpeted  with  mauve  Violas ;  both 
Roses  and  \^iolas  were  charmingly  fresh  and  attractive 
in  coloring,  and  the  exhibit  was  a  proof  of  what  a  de- 
lightful little  Rose  garden  could  be  made  with  the 
Polyantha  Pompons  alone. 

Again  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at 
Chelsea  on  June  1  of  this  year  was  demonstrated  the 
exceedingly  pretty  eft'ect  which  may  be  obtained  by  a 
free  use  of  the  Polyantha  Pompons.  The  plants  were  all 
in  pots  and  were  grouped  on  the  ground ;  at  the  corners 
were  well-grown  specimens  of  the  rambling  Polyanthas. 
Some  of  the  Pompons  were  in  standard  form,  and  these 
varying  heights  gave  a  gracefully  undulating  contour  to 
this  delightful  exhibit. 

Three  new  varieties  attracted  my  attention  at  this 
show.  The  first  was  Edith  Cavell,  a  bright  cherry-crim- 
son color  with  a  w-hite  eye,  but  without  the  white  streak 
which  detracts  from  Jessie's  charms.  The  individual 
'olossoms  are  also  a  little  larger  than  those  of  Jessie,  and 
the  trusses  are  larger  and  on  longer  stems,  more  in  the 
way  of  the  Orleans  Rose. 

I'erditii  has  an  exceedingly  neat  and  compact  little 
flower  of  rounded  form  and  of  a  uniform  tint  of  bright 
cherry  scarlet.  The  flowers  grew  closely  together  in  the 
clusters,  which  were  erect  and  very  freely  produced. 

Eblaiissant  looked  almost  more  like  China  than  a 
Polyantha  Pompon.  The  deep  crimson  flowers  were 
more  loosely  put  together  and  had  larger  and  more 
pointed  petals  than  is  usual  among  the  Pompons,  and  re- 
minded me  of  the  old  favorite  Cramoisie  Superieure, 
and  perhaps  even  more  of  the  less  well  known  Princesse 
de  Sagan.  Though  perhaps  not  so  brilliant  in  effect  as 
either  Edith  Cavell  or  Verdun,  the  rich  coloring  and 
artistically  shaped  flowers  of  this  variety  were  to  me  very 
pleasing. 

All  the  Polyantha  Pompons  last  well  as  cut  flowers, 
but  their  lack  of  fragrance  detracts  to  my  mind  very  con- 
siderably from  their  value  for  this  purpose.  The  deep 
rose-colored  Edith  Poulsen  is  the  only  dwarf  Polyantha 
which  has  anything  approaching  a  real  Rose  scent :  and 
raisers  of  new  varieties  should  not  rest  content  till  they 
have  produced  varieties  in  this  group  which  possess  in  a 
marked  degree  the  most  endearing  of  all  the  Rose"s  at- 
tributes, namely,  fragrance. — The  Garden. 
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Pruning  Ornamental  Shrubs 


HENRY  J.  MOORE 


THOUGH  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
pruning  ornamental  shrulw,  it  would  still  appear 
that  the  practice  is  not  generally  understood,  for  we 
find  that  in  few  places  the  work  is  properly  done.  One 
of  the  chief  reasons  that  many  plantations  of  shrubs 
quickly  become  dilapidated  is  that  a  wrong  idea  of  the 
manner  and  time  of  pruning  exists,  and  so  the  practice 
has  a  harmful  effect  upon  their  growing  and  flowering 
qualities. 

In  all  pruning  operations  we  must  recognize  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  shrubs — (a)  those  which  llower  upon  the 
current  year's  wood  and  (b)  those  upon  the  old  or  previ- 
ous season's  growth.  Usually  failure  to  discriminate 
between  these  lead.s  to  trouble.  The  operator  may  un- 
knowingly cut  away  the  flowering  growth  annually,  and 
so  prevent  the  beauty  of  the  plantation  from  developing. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  types.  The  Hy- 
drangeas and  the  Roses  are  examples  of  the  first  men- 
tioned, and  the  Lilacs,  shrubby  Honeysuckles,  Weigelas, 
Viburnums  (Snowballs),  Deutzias  and  Forsythias  of  the 
latter.  Generally  those  which  flower  upon  the  current 
year's  wood  should  be  prujied  in  Spring,  and  those  on 
the  old  wood  as  soon  as  flowering  is  past.  There  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule  of  which  notice  must  be  taken. 
Shrubs  which  bear  so-called  berries  (fruits),  even  though 
they  belong  to  the  class  which  flower  upon  the  old  wood, 
should  not  be  pruned  after  flowering,  as  this  will  elimi- 
nate their  Winter's  beauty.  In  this  category  are  ex- 
amples, as  the  white  and  red  fruited  Snowberries  {Svin- 
phoricarpus  raceinosits  and  vulgaris),  Berbcris  and  de- 
ciduous species  of  Eiioiiyniiis.  Shnibs  which  bear  these 
ornamental  fruits  may  be  pruned  at  any  favorable  time 
during  Winter  before  the  new  Spring  growth  begins  to 
appear.  In  this  case  the  pruning  may  be  termed  "thin- 
ning," as.  only  when  the  subjects  are  overgrown  is  a 
cutting  back  necessary.  To  severely  prune  would  remove 
the  desirable  fruit  bearing  growth. 

Pruning  shrubs  which  flower  upon  the  current  year's 
growth. — In  mild  climates  it  is  a  good  plan  to  prune 
shrubs  at  once  after  flowering,  but  where  severe  Winters 
like  our  ow-n  pertain  those  which  flower  on  growth  pro- 
duced during  Spring  should  not  be  pruned  until  danger 
of  heavy  frosts  is  past,  otherwise  the  remaining  buds 
may  be  injured,  which  is  often  the  case  when  bright  sun- 
light succeeds  excessive  frost.  \\'hen  this  occurs  growth 
may  be  seriously  impaired  and  the  flowers  of  course  be_ 
correspondingly  injured.  Usually  the  lower  buds  will 
produce  strong  flower  bearing  growth,  therefore  it  is 
good  practice  to  prune  severely  in  the  case  of  Hydrangeas 
and  many  kinds  of  Roses,  unless  for  some  reason  large 
bushes  are  desired.  The  way  to  obtain  good  blooms  of 
Hydrangea  paniculata  is  to  remove  the  weakest  growths 
entirely,  leaving  only  four  or  five  of  the  strongest  and  to 
cut  these  back  so  that  only  two  strong  buds  arc  left  at 
the  base  of  each.  When  these  develop  the  weakest 
should  be  rubbed  off.  The  remaining  buds  will  make 
strong  growth  and  produce  large  flowers. 

Pruning  shrubs  which  flower  upon  the  previous  sea- 
son's growth. — Shrubs  of  this  nature  which  are  de])cndent 
upon  the  formation  of  new  growth  for  the  following  sea- 
son's flowers  should  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
fade.  The  removal  of  old  flowering  wood  or  branches 
will  favor  the  development  of  new  growth,  and  the  subse- 
quent ripening  of  flowering  buds  before  Winter  arrives. 


1  bus  a  careful  removal  of  the  old  flowering  wood  should 
be  undertaken  during  Summer.  In  the  case  of  the  Lilacs, 
it  is  important  that  this  be  done  before  the  seeds  are 
formed. 

When  pruning  shrubs  the  following  simple  directions, 
if  followed,  may  be  helpful:  Do  not  leave  stubs  when 
removing  branches,  each  undesirable  portion  should  be 
removed  with  a  slanting  cut  at  its  junction  with  another 
stem,  or  just  above  a  bud  or  joint.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
shorten  or  "head  back"  the  longest  stems,  do  not  cut  them 
at  the  same  height.  Encourage  growth  close  to  the 
ground  rather  than  at  the  apex  of  the  shrub.  To  induce 
this  gradually  remove  the  longest  branches.  The  reason 
for  encouraging  young  growth  is  as  follows :  The  strong- 
est stems  grow  very  quickly  to  the  light,  thus  the  small 
lateral  ones  become  badly  shaded.  This  may  result  in 
partial  or  full  defoliation,  and  sometimes  death,  it  simply 
being  a  case  of  survival  of  the  fittest.  You  may  have 
noticed  the  bare  and  unsightly  stems  near  the  ground 
while  the  apex  is  crowned  with  leaves.  When,  however, 
the  stronger  stems  which  are  growing  out  of  bounds  are 
removed  and  the  lower  lateral  ones  are  encouraged,  this 
unsightliness  is  rarely  apparent.  Unless  we  carefully 
prune  our  shrubs  dilapidation  will  quicklv  ensue,  but 
where  the  practice  pertains  renovation  will  constantly 
take  place,  much  to  the  enhanced  appearance  of  our 
plantations. 

Briefly,  the  objects  of  pruning  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  To  encourage  the  development  of  vigorous 
growth  and  the  subsequent  production  of  flowers;  to 
eliminate  worthless  branches  and  superfluous  growth  and 
thus  favor  the  equal  distribution  of  light,  air  and  moisture 
to  all  parts  of  the  shrub:  to  remove  defective  parts,  to 
promote  growth  to  replace  these  and  thus  assist  nature 
to  restore  symmetry. 

A\'hen  we  realize  that  the  Summer  pruning  of  many 
of  the  shrubs  with  which  we  grace  and  beautifv  our  parks 
and  home  surroundings  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
our  plantations  will  assume  a  dift'erent  appearance,  for 
we  will  practice  this  vital  thing.  We  must,  however,  be 
sure  that  we  know  the  nature  of  our  subjects  and  not 
prune  the  shrubs  which  like  the  Hydrangea  and  the  Rose 
flower  upon  the  current  year's  wood  and  should  not  be 
pruned  until  Spring.  Xow  is  the  time  to  start  renovating 
the  millions  of  shrubs  all  over  this  fair  land.  Unless 
Summer  pruned,  they  will  never  blossom  in  their  fullness. 


Primarily,  the  whole  trouble  with  the  I'nited  States 
is  the  lack  of  deep,  whole-souled  relig-ion, — a  religion 
that  makes  every  man  realize  his  responsibility  to  other 
men  ;ind  to  the  world  and  to  Almighty  God  :  a  religion 
that  makes  every  man  realize  thai  until  he  has,  in  his 
own  thought,  put  himself  in  the  other  man's  place,  and 
then  treated  the  other  man  as  he  would,  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, wish  to  be.  treated,  he  has  failed  to  follow 
divine  leadershij).  Until  all  people  accept  the  religion 
of  Christ  in  this  sjjirit,  no  universal  panacea  can  be  found 
for  jiresent  conditions.  There  must  come  a  widespread 
and  almost  universal  revival  of  religion,  pure,  and  undc- 
filed,  or  we  cannot  hope  for  the  settlement  of  all  the  prob- 
lems which  now  confront  our  country. — Manufacturers' 
Record. 
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SEASONS    FOR    PLANTING    PLANTS    AND 
LAWNS 

PLANTING  seasons  for  herbaceous  perennials  are 
divided  into  Spring  and  Autumn  in  the  North.  One 
of  the  first  factors  when  planting  older  plants  is  the 
blooming  period  of  the  species  under  consideration.  As 
the  blooming  period  is  one  of  great  activity  above  the 
ground,  those  plants  which  bloom  late  in  the  season,  like 
Anemone  Japonica  and  Chrysanthemums,  should  be 
moved  in  the  Spring  when  they  can  make  root  growth 
more  quickly  and  thus  recover  from  the  shock.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  plants  which  bloom  and  mature  early 
are  practically  dormant  in  late  Summer  and  early  Autumn. 
Thus,  Iris  and  Peonies  can  be  moved  safely  about  Sep- 
tember 1,  and  will  recover  quickly  and  make  new  roots 
before  cold  weather  sets  in,  whereas  they  are  very  active 
in  Spring  and  often  do  not  recover  from  the  shock  of 
being  moved  at  that  time  unless  the  work  is  done  very 
early.  These  are  probably  the  first  sorts  fit  to  move  in 
the  Autumn  season,  and  other  sorts  follow  along  as  they 
mature.  The  planting  season  for  perennials  would  open 
earlier  in  the  Spring  on  a  light  soil  than  on  a  heavy  one, 
both  for  a  mechanical  reason  and  because  a  heavy  soil 
warms  up  more  slowly.  The  te.xture  of  the  soil  is  a 
factor  afifecting  the  planting  season  of  perennials  more 
than  it  does  other  larger  rooted  plants,  and  it  is  better  to 
delay  Spring  planting  until  the  soil  is  in  good  condition 
to  handle  and  is  warm.  Thus  the  Spring  perennial  sea- 
son is  likely  to  start  later  and  last  longer  than  that  for 
woody  deciduous  plants,  and  also  start  earlier  and  stop 
earlier  in  the  .\utumn.  Pot-grown  plants  and  seedlings 
can  be  transplanted  at  odd  seasons  whenever  the  weather 
is  right,  but  is  generally  best  to  wait  till  Spring  for  all 
young  herbaceous  plants,  thus  giving  them  the  whole 
growing  season  in  which  to  get  established.  Care  should 
he  taken  not  to  bring  tender  plants  out  too  early,  before 
they  have  been  hardened  off,  or  too  late,  when  the  torrid 
Summer  days  will  wilt  them  down  before  they  take  root. 

The  Spring  seeding  season  for  lawn  grass  starts  in  the 
Lower  Austral  Zone  in  February,  about  the  middle  ofthe 
month,  and  continues  to  May  I,  but  may  be  shut  off  by 
the  advent  of  hot  weather  as  early  as  March  1.  As  one 
goes  farther  north,  the  season  does  not  lengthen  very 
much,  but  merely  opens  later,  extending  from  about 
April' 15  to  June  1.  Thus  this  seeding  season,  to  a  great 
extent,  overlaps  the  planting  season  and  cannot  be  pro- 
tracted past  the  closing  date  for  planting  without  great 
risk  of  the  bad  effect  of  hot  weather  on  the  young  grass. 
The  Autumn  season  starts  in  the  North  as  early  as  Au- 
crust  1  and  closes  not  later  than  October  1,  but  generally 
by  the  15th  or  20th  of  September,  thus  not  overlappmg 
the  Autumn  planting  season  to  any  extent.  As  one  goes 
southward,  the  season  again  merely  shifts  along,  so  that 
in  the  Upper  Austral  Zone,  it  opens  about  September  15 
and  closes  about  November  1,  while  in  the  Lower  Austral 
it  is  ptished  along  to  October  15.  Here  the  common 
practice  of  seeding  stops,  except  for  the  use  of  English 
Rye  as  a  green  Winter  carpet,  and  is  superseded  by  the 
practice  of  "sprigging"  or  planting  pieces  of  Bermuda 
and  St  Augustine  Grass.  This  grass  planting  is  com- 
monly done  in  southern  Florida  in  June,  while  farther 
north  and  especially  in  Alabama,  it  is  done  through  the 
Winter  months  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  then  abun- 
dant rains.  ,      ,  i       ^      »• 

Grass  seed  sown  too  early  in  the  Autumn  and  not  arti- 
ficially watered  will  generally  lie  dormant  until  the  -all 
rains  start  germination,  and  likewise  seed  sown  too  late 
in  the  Autumn  or  too  early  in  the  Spring  will  he  dormant 
until  the  ground  warms  up  sufficiently  to  start  sprouting 
The  "rass  seeding  season  is  from  the  time  the  ground 


gets  warm  enough  in  the  Spring  until  it  gets  too  cold  in 
the  Autumn  to  start  the  germination  process,  but  this  sea- 
son is  as  a  matter  of  practice  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  period  in  the  Summer  when  the  ground  is  too  dry  to 
start  germination  and  the  weather  is  so  hot  as  to  require 
constant  artificial  watering,  both  to  start  germination  of 
the  seed  and  keep  the  young  plants  alive.  It  is  also  gen- 
erally considered  wiser  not  to  seed  so  late  in  the  Autumn, 
in  the  North,  that  the  young  grass  plants  will  not  be  well 
established  before  freezing  weather. — Albert  D.  Taylor 
in  Landseapc  Arehitecture. 


WATERING,  CULTIVATING  AND  MULCHING 

LJAPPY  are  they  who  know  just  when  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  watering,  or  to  withhold  water, 
when  to  apply  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  crops.  Water  should  never  be  applied  to  the  extent 
that  the  soil  becomes  sodden.  This  prevents  proper  soil 
aeration,  and  is  detrimental  to  the  formation  of  plant 
foods.  It  favors  acidity  of  the  soil,  a  very  harmful  con- 
dition. Water  should  not  be  applied  to  the  extent  that 
it  hinders  timely  cultivation,  nor  in  such  quantities  that 
it  runs  away  as  drainage.  When  this  occurs  it  always 
removes  large  or  small  quantities  of  valuable  plant  food 
in  solution.  Thus  when  the  soil  is  saturated  to  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep,  and  this  can  be  deter- 
mined, water  should  be  withheld  until  after  proper  culti- 
vation, the  plants  require  a  fresh  supply.  Continual 
heavy  waterings  deplete  the  soil  of  available  plant  food 
more  completely  than  does  the  crop  to  which  the  water 
is  applied. 

The  general  discontinuance  of  watering  garden  crops 
should  take  place  at  the  first  sign  of  maturity.  At  this 
time  the  crops  do  not  draw  so  heavily  upon  the  moisture 
in  the  soil.  Water  in  large  quantities  is  thus  unneces- 
sary, and  if  applied  may  be  harmful.  As  growth  declines 
a  natural  but  gradual  drying  oft'  process  takes  place,  and 
as  the  roots  lose  their  function  they  will  rot  in  a  wet  soil. 
Just  an  instance  of  this — onions  which  have  been  over- 
watered  during  the  ripening  process,  or  if  the  season  is 
wet,  often  rot  in  the  soil.  Sometimes  through  these 
causes  they  do  not  ripen  properly  and  will  not  keep  for 
any  length  of  time  when  stored  away  for  the  Winter. 

Overwatering  the  crops  may  be  equally  as  harmful  as 
insufficient  applications.  Experience  is  the  great  teacher. 
In  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  person  the  hose  or  the 
watering  can  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Not  so 
when  experience  has  taught  the  way.  For  when  properly 
used  to  supplement  cultivation  they  are  of  the  greatest 
value  during  a  dry  season. 

As  crops  approach  maturity,  and  their  spreading  foli- 
age prevents  cultivation,  it  may  if  dry  weather  prevails 
be  excellent  practice  to  afford  a  mulch  of  some  kind  to 
hold  the  moisture.  If  a  mulch  of  stable  litter — straw 
shaken  out  of  the  manure  pile  by  means  of  a  fork — is 
spread  along  or  between  the  rows,  the  soil  moisture  will 
not  readily  escape.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  mulch  too 
early  in  the  Summer,  as  the  mulching  material  must  be 
removed  every  time  cultivation  is  undertaken.  This  on 
a  large  plot  means  labor.  The  greatest  disadvantage, 
however,  accrues  from  the  fact  that  if  the  soil  is  not  cul- 
tivated every  few  days  roots  are  encouraged  to  the  sur- 
face, and  when  cultivation  is  performed  and  the  soil 
thoroughly  stirred,  the  roots  are  broken  and  a  severe 
check  to  growth  may  be  administered.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  maturing  crops,  or  those  which  have  spread  so  as  to 
prevent  proper  cultivation,  a  mulch  is  proper  and  may 
be  of  the  greatest  value. — Canadian  Horticulturist. 
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The  Month's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse 
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WHILE  the  garden  has  been  feeding  us  bountifully 
during  the  past  weeks  it  has  come  to  the  season 
of  the  year  when  we  should  begin  to  think  of 
feeding  it  if  we  would  have  it  feed  us  well  another 
season.  It  is  only  a  square  deal  and  a  common  sense 
proposition  to  thus  assist  Nature  in  establishing  a  new 
supply  of  plant  food  to  replace  that  which  the  crops  have 
used  up.  Of  course  it  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  that 
this  is  not  Nature's  feeding  time.  A  liberal  application 
of  plant  food,  plowed  under  in  Spring,  is  supposed  to 
keep  things  going,  supplemented  with  an  occasional  dose 
or  two  of  concentrated  fertilizer  through  the  growing 
season.  But  the  home  gardener  who  must  practice  in- 
tensive cidture  on  account  of  the  restricted  area  he  has 
to  cultivate,  and  reap  several  crops  in  quick  succession 
from  the  same  ground  must  necessarily  hand  Nature  a 
more  liberal  diet.  A  g'enerous  supply  of  plant  food  with 
each  crop  and  plenty  of  smaller  applications  of  fertilizer 
as  supplements  is  needed  to  secure  best  results. 

Plant  food  whether  artificial  or  natural  is  scarcer  than 
ever  before,  with  but  little  brighter  prospect  for  the 
future.  How  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  next 
year's  crops  is  a  mightT,'  serious  problem  for  everyone  to 
consider. 

We  can  save  and  make  plant  food  in  compost  heaps ; 
we  can  also  begin  and  make  Nature  produce  part  of  her 
own  food  in  the  form  of  cover  crops.  In  doing  these 
things  one  needn't  expect  to  see  one  cent's  worth  of  im- 
mediate benefit,  ^^'hy  plan  to  feed  the  crops  nine  months 
later?  Why  worry  about  next  year's  crops?  Well,  if 
you  feel  that  way,  >'our  enthusiasm  is  on  the  wane. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  know  that  there  are  limits  to  the 
value  of  green  manuring  as  applied  to  the  home  garden. 
The  green  manures  do  a  lot,  but  they  will  not  do  every- 
thing. Some  gardens  are  better  off  without  them  alto- 
gether. There  are  three  reasons  for  growing  cover  crops 
in  the  garden,  of  which  the  first  is  indicated  in  the  name 
— a  covering  of  the  ground  so  that  the  soil  will  not  be 
washed  away  and  its  plant  food  constituents  leached  out 
by  rains.  Obviously,  this  applies  chiefly  to  slopes  subject 
to  erosion  and  to  sandy  soils  subject  to  leaching,  but  not 
to  fairly  level  ground  of  medium  texture.  The  second 
reason  is  to  supply  humus,  or  decaying  vegetable  matter 
to  a  soil  deficient  in  this  respect,  whether  sandy  or 
clayey. 

If  one  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  farmyard  manure 
available  it  is  not  necessary  to  supply  humus  otherwise. 
The  third  reason  for  a  cover  crop  is  to  add  to  the  soil 
actual  enrichment  in  the  form  of  nitrogen. 

Anv  kind  of  plant  that  grows  thick  and  fast  enough 
will  serve  to  protect  the  ground  from  erosion  and  leach- 
ing. Likewise  several  kinds  of  plants  are  suitable  to 
sujjply  humus.  But  there  is  only  one  group  of  plants  that 
supply  nitrogen,  and  there  is  no  plant  that  produces  ])hos- 
phoric  acid,  or  potash  beyond  what  is  actually  present  in 
the  soil.  In  actual  plant  food  contributed  by  cover  crops 
to  the  soil  without  charge  we  have  only  nitrogen.  No 
other  essential  fertilizing  element  is  added.  The  other 
elements  are  merely  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  cover 
crops  and  returned  to  the  soil  sometimes  improved,  and 
the  hunnis  combination.  Nitrogen  is  a  costly  element  and 
well  worth  getting  for  nothing.  If  your  crops  have  been 
pale  and  yellowish  in  color  and  lacking  in  size  it  shows 


a  need  of  nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  too  luxuriant 
growth,  with  a  scantiness  of  fruit,  shows  an  oversupply 
of  nitrogen  and  a  lack  of  fertilizing  elements. 

It  is  the  legume  family  that  adds  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 
The  bacteria  that  live  on  the  roots  of  these  plants  take 
the  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  legumes  include  peas, 
beans,  veitch,  clovers  and  alfalfa.  To  give  the  ground 
the  maximum  benefit  such  plants  should  be  plowed  or 
spaded  under  in  a  state  of  semi-maturity,  but  your  gar- 
den is  enriched  to  a  certain  extent  when  one  merely  grows 
such  crops,  harvesting  seeds  or  tops,  leaving  roots  and 
stalks  to  decay. 

Plants  that  add  no  plant  food  to  the  soil  but  serve  as 
a  protection  against  erosion,  supply  humus  and  inciden- 
tally hold  down  weeds,  include  rye,  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat and  rape.  A  mixture  of  these  with  legtmies  has  the 
advantage  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,  supplying 
a  liberal  amount  of  nitrogen,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  hu- 
mus, or  organic  matter.  Moreover,  a  combination  of 
plants  often  succeed  better  than  a  single  sort.  Of  course, 
sections  of  the  country  will  differ  in  the  adaptability  of 
both  the  combined  and  separate  crops  and  if  one  would 
be  sure  of  success  one  woidd  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  nearest  experiment  station. 

Of  the  various  cover  crops  some  die  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  and  others  endure  the  Winter.  In  the 
former  class,  which  may  well  be  called  the  Summer 
planted  crops  are  cow-peas,  btickwheat,  soy  beans  and 
field  peas.  In  the  latter  class  are  rye,  crimson  clover, 
hairy  veitch  and  cowhorn  turnips.  Rye  is  the  most  gen- 
erally useful  cover  crop  we  have.  Planted  in  late  Sum- 
mer or  early  Fall,  it  will  make  a  fairly  good  growth,  even 
on  poor  soils  in  every  section  of  the  country.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  crops  with  which  to  begin  the  work  of  soil 
improvement.  If  one  or  two  rye  crops  have  been  turned 
under  it  is  a  nuich  easier  matter  to  get  a  good  stand  of 
clover  or  veitch. 

Most  home  gardeners  will  make  no  mistake  in  plant- 
ing rye  this  Fall  after  harvesting  the  crops.  If  the  rye 
is  mixed  with  hairy  veitch  seeds,  so  much  the  better.  A 
bushel  of  rye  and  20  pounds  of  hairy  veitch  seeds  is  about 
right  for  an  acre.  A  peck  of  rye  and  five  pounds  of 
veitch  will  be  enough  for  a  garden  100  x  100  feet. 

L'sually  it  does  not  pay  to  unduly  modify  one's  crop- 
ping program  for  the  sake  of  green  manuring.  Put  in 
the  cover  crop  as  early  as  possible,  and  turn  it  under  as 
soon  as  you  are  ready  to  use  the  ground.  In  the  case 
of  the  legumes  most  of  the  nitrogen  is  gathered  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth,  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
for  mature  growth  before  turning  under.  In  fact  there 
are  disadvantages,  especially  among  the  cereal  plants 
used  as  cover  crops  in  letting  them  make  too  heavy 
growth.  The  stalks  and  fibres  become  tough  and  take 
longer  to  decay  than  do  the  succulent  young  plants ;  and 
in  a  dry  season  the  undecayed  mass  of  turned  under 
vegetation  forms  an  impervious  layer  which  is  not  at  all 
congenial  to  the  roots  of  the  regular  crops  that  may 
be  planted.  For  the  time  at  least  the  soil  is  more  harmed 
than  benefited.  Imperfect  turning  under  of  a  heavy 
crop  also  does  more  harm  than  good.  A  chain  attached 
to  the  plow  when  turning  under  will  do  much  to  elimi- 
nate this  trouble. 

(Continued  on  page  281) 
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The   History    of  Our 

(The  following  notes  on  the  history  of  our  more  com- 
mon vegetables  are  compiled  from  the  interesting  catalog 
of  the  Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co.  and  pKblished  with  permis- 
sion of  that  company. — EditorJ 

ASPARAGUS  (Asparagus  otficiimlis ). — A  native  of  Europe, 
having  grown  in  its  wild  state  in  Great  Britain,  Russia  and 
Poland.  Tlie  Britons,  Gauls  and  Germans  used  it  merely  as  a 
medicine.  Gerard  states  that  it  takes  its  name  after  the  Latin, 
in  that  it  signifies  the  first  spring  or  sprout.  The  Romans  in- 
troduced it  as  an  edible  food.  Cato  the  Elder,  200  B.  C,  treated 
the  subject  with  great  care.  Pliny  distinguished  a  fine  difference 
in  the  character  of  Asparagus  grown  near  Ravenna  and  certain 
other  outlying  points  from  Rome.  Its  cultivation  and  use  as  a 
vegetable  was  made  known  to  the  people  of  the  North  by  the 
invading  Roman  armies.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  cultivated  English 
vegetable  in  the  early  sixteenth  century ;  and  in  1683,  we  have 
record  of  it  in  the  London  markets. 


LHIA  BEANS  {Phaseolus  luimtus). — Apparently  the  pole 
lima  bean  was  known  in  America  long  before  the  discovery.  It 
is  a  native  of  Tropical  America,  probably  Peru  or  Brazil.  Al- 
though quite  different  in  general  form  and  appearance  from  the 
ordinary  string  bean,  PJiascolus  Z'uli^ans.  it  is,  nevertheless, 
closely  related.  The  lima  bean  was  met  with  by  the  Spaniards 
on  their  first  contact  with  the  Indians  of  Florida,  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Wild  forms  of  the  lima  bean  are  known  in  the  Upper 
Amazon  River  Valley  and  its  seeds  together  with  certain  other 
vegetable  seeds  have  been  found  in  ancient  Peruvian  tombs  at 
Ancon.  The  Indians  of  both  North  and  South  America  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  species.  The  traditions  of  the  cliff 
dwellers  in  our  southwestern  desert  country  have  it  that  they 
were  first  gathered  from  the  nearby  canons,  thousands  of  years 
previous. 


BEANS,  GREEN-PODDED  (Phaseolus  rulgans).— This 
genus  which  includes  such  species  as  the  Kidney  Beans  is  un- 
doubtedly of  South  American  origin,  inasmuch  as  until  the  dis- 
covery of  .\merica  none  of  the  beans  of  this  family  were  culti- 
vated in  Europe.  M.  de  Candolle,  author  of  the  "Nativity  of 
the  Bean"  and  considered  an  authority  on  the  subject,  produced 
strong  data  to  prove  that  Tropical  America  was  its  original  habi- 
tat. Among  other  points  mentioned,  is  the  fact  that  several 
kinds  of  this  species  have  been  found  in  Peruvian  tombs  at 
Ancon.  Furthermore,  shortly  after  1500.  the  Kidney  Bean  began 
to  be  grown  extensively  in  Europe  where  it  has  entirely  supplanted 
the  common  beans  for  garden  purposes.  The  name  "Kidney 
Bean''  was  given  it  because  of  its  shape.  The  Indians  were 
growing  certain  types  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America, 
but  they  were  not  grown  commercially  here  until  a  comparatively 
recent  time. 


BEET. — A  native  of  Europe,  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia. 
It  is  named  Beta  because  its  seed  pod  resembles  the  shape  of  the 
Greek  letter  of  that  name.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  it 
came  from  the  Celtic  word  Beta,  meaning  red.  Beta  vulgaris. 
the  parent  of  our  garden  varieties,  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  thus 
identifying  two  or  three  so-called  Egyptian  beets  handled  by  pres- 
ent day  seedsmen.  The  native  parent  grew  wild  along  the  south- 
ern shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  found  as  far  east 
as  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Persia.  "Everything,"  acording  to  de 
Candolle,  "shows  that  its  cultivation  does  not  date  from  more 
than  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era."  It  is 
not  known  exactly  when  the  beet  root  was  first  introduced  into 
cultivation.  The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  plant, 
but  we  have  no  account  from  which  we  can  have  certain  knowl- 
edge that  they  cultivated  it. 


CABB.\GE  (Brassiea  oleracca.  Var.  capitata). — L'ndoubiedly 
the  entire  Bras.nca  group  can  be  traced  to  the  wild  Cabbage, 
Brassiea  oleraeea.  which  grows  wild  on  the  sea  cliffs  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  and  the  Western  European  Coast.  The  Roman 
name  Brassiea  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  word  Praeseeo 
because  it  was  cut  off  from  the  stalk,  the  word  Cabbage  referring 
to  the  firm  head  or  ball  which  is  formed  by  the  leaves.  The 
Cabbage  is  one  of  the  vegeta1>les  which  has  been  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  times.  To  quote  Vilmorin,  "The  ancients  were  well 
acquainted  with  it  and  certainly  possessed  several  varieties  of 
the  head-forming  kind.  The  great  antiquity  of  its  culture  may 
be  inferred  from  the  immense  number  of  varieties  which  are 
now  in  existence."  A  more  wonderful  example  of  a  genus  pro- 
ducing .so  many  distinct  forms  of  vegetation  for  the  use  of  man 
is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  range  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.     The  leaves  of  this  plant  were  probably  eaten  by  the 
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barbarous  or  half  civilized  tribes  of  Europe,  and  when  history 
begins  the  plant  had  been  transferred  to  cultivated  grounds  and 
produced  heads.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  general  use  before 
the  Aryan  Migration,  1700  B.  C,  and  in  the  time  of  Cato  and 
Pliny  many  distinct  varieties  were  known  in  Rome. 


CAULIFLO\yER_  {Brassiea  oleraeea.— L.  Var.  Bofrylis, 
D.  C.).—A  native  of  Europe  and  West  Asia,  having  been  under 
cultivation  some  time  before  the  Christian  Era.  It  apparently 
was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  least  in  its  cruder 
form.  It  is  not  until  more  recent  times  that  the  vegetable  has 
been  refined  to  its  present  condition.  Pickering  states  that  cauli- 
flower was  first  mentioned  in  540  B.  C.  Hehn,  a  German  writer, 
states  that  true  cauliflower  is  of  Eastern  origin  and  came  to 
Europe  via  Venice  and  Antwerp.  The  Moors  of  Spain  are  said 
lO  have  written  about  it  in  the  twelfth  century,  having  received 
it   about   that   time   from    Syria. 


CELERY  (Apiuiii  graveolens). — Of  European  origin.  Ancient 
writers  give  no  definite  information  of  this  vegetable,  and  it 
seeins  doubtful  whether  celery  was  cultivated  until  some  time 
after  the  Middle  Ages.  Until  long  after  the  fall  of  Rome  it  was 
not  freely  distinguished  from  parsley.  Homer  mentions  Selinon 
in  the  Odyssey,  but  this  is  thought  to  refer  to  a  wild  form  of 
celery.  In  1629  A.  D.  Parkinson  states  that  "sellery  is  a  rarity 
in  England,"  and  apparently  celery  as  we  know  it  was  not  a 
common  vegetable  in  Europe  until  after  1800. 


CORN  (Zea  Mays.  Var.  saceharata). — Probably  a  native  of 
Peru,  Darwin  having  found  heads  of  Maize  embedded  in  the 
Peruvian  Coast  85  feet  above  the  present  sea  level.  Botanists 
universally  concede  that  corn  originated  in  America  and  as  its 
close  relation,  teosiute  is  indigenous  to  Mexico,  some  have  placed 
it  there  rather  than  farther  south.  In  1914  Dr.  F.  H.  Knowlton 
came  on  a  fossilized  ear  of  corn  in  Kuzco,  Peru,  thus  giving 
us  tangible  evidence  of  the  geologic  existence  of  the  species. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  evidences  of  vegetables  being  transferred 
from  prehistoric  to  geological  time,  possibly  taking  it  back  a 
hundred  thousand  years.  The  type  of  the  fossil  ear  has  many  of 
the  characteristics  essential  to  the  domestic  varieties  still  being 
grown  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  name  corn  was  given  it  by  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  reference  to  corn  amongst  the 
Egyptians  of  Biblical  times  was  not  corn  as  we  know  it,  but  some 
other  grain,  possibly  wheat.  Indian  corn,  however,  was  found 
under  a  comparatively  high  state  of  cultivation  on  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  The  first  variety  of  sweet  corn,  under  cul- 
tivation, was  reported  in  the  region  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where 
it  had  come  from  the  Susquehanna  Indians  in  1779. 


CUCUMBER  (Cueuwis  saliz'us).—A  native  of  the  East.  Vil- 
morin crediting  the  East  Indies,  while  de  Candolle  places  North- 
ern India  as  point  of  probable  origin.  Vilmorin,  being  a  close 
student  of  the  subject,  we  are  inclined  to  give  preference  to  his 
deductions.  Cucumber  is  one  of  the  oldest  cultivated  vegetables, 
being  under  cultivation  long  before  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  civil- 
ization, although  it  was  well  known  to  both.  Pliny  writes  at 
length  on  the  subject,  and  makes  special  reference  to  the  cucum- 
bers as  supplied  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who  wanted  them 
available  every  day  in  the  year.  The  cucumbers  of  the  Scriptures 
were  probably  a  wild  form  of  melon  (no  doubt  of  Persian  origin), 
which  was  common  in  Egypt  at  that  time. 


EXDI\'E  (Cichorittm  ediva). — Probably  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  placed  by  some,  however,  as  indigenous  to  Egypt.  In  the 
latter  place  they  are  called  the  wild  endive  eieltorium.  hence  the 
confusion  between  this  and  the  chicory,  or  French  endive  The 
vegetable  is  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Columella,  Horace  and  Pliny. 
The  latter  states  the  plant  was  eaten  both  as  a  pot  herb  and  a 
salad  by  the  Romans.  It  was  supposed  to  have  had  strong 
medicinal  qualities,  and  was  used  with  telling  effect  by  the  ancient 
magicians.  Endive  was  introduced  into  England  apparently  in 
1548,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Gerard  speaks  of 
it  and  tells  how  it  was  preserved  for  Winter  use  in  the  time  of 
Queen   Elizabeth. 


LETTL'CE  (Laeluea  saliva). — A  native  of  .^sia.  The  exact 
country  of  origin  is  not  certain,  neither  the  date  when  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe,  but  scientists  agree  that  it  has  no  doubt 
been  under  cultivation  from  very  remote  times.  The  name  lettuce 
is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  a  Latin  word  Laetuea.  on  account  of 
the  milky  juice  known  to  the  vegetable.  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  lettuce  was  served  in  its  natural  state  at  the  royal  tables  of 
the  Persian  King  over  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
Era.     According  to  Pliny,  the  Romans  were  not  acquainted  with 
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much  of.  a  variety  of  this  vcgetahle ;  however,  it  was  known  to 
have  niajvelous  cooling  quahties  and  was  often  used  to  reduce 
fever.  There  was  no  attempt  to  cultivate  lettuce  in  England 
until  the.  fourth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign    (1562). 

MUSKMELON  {Cwniiiiis  mrJo). — A  native  of  Soulhcrn  Asia, 
cultivated  from  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity,  perhaps  having 
come  from  the  ol)long  fruit  of  the  Per.sian  melon,  the  date  of 
its  first  culture  lieing  unknown.  It  is  considered  to  he  as  old 
as  any  of  the  alimentary  vegetables.  That  the  Egyptians  knew 
and  grew  melons  seems  to  be  well  established  liy  certain  well- 
known  verses  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Xumbers  of 
the  Bible.  The  Romans  and  Greeks  were  familiar  with  it  in  its 
cultured  form,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  Persia 
at  least  before  the  first  century.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  at  length, 
describing  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  melons  for  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  all  months  of  the  year.  There  are  many  and  various 
classes  of  melons,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  being  the  cantalouppi, 
which,  according  to  M.  Jacquin.  derives  its  name  from  Cantaloupe, 
a  seat  belonging  to  the  Pope  near  Rome,  where  this  sort,  brought 
from  Armenia  by  the  missionaries,  was  first  cultivated. 

ONION  {AlUuin  cefa). — A  native  of  Western  Asia,  having 
been  cultivated  from  the  most  remote  period,  from  the  references 
to  it  in  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew.  It  is  also  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments.  Numerous  references  to  it  in  Biblical  history  speak 
of  the  remarkable  sweetness  of  the  onions  from  Egypt.  The  name 
onion  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Latin  word  iiiiio,  meaning 
a  single  root.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  name 
the  different  sorts  after  the  countries  or  cities  from  which  they 
came,  such  as  Scalian  which,  no  doubt,  is  responsible  for  our 
common  word  scallion.  We  are  told  that  the  Cypress  Onion 
"drew  the  most  tears."  Although  ancient  scientists  were  never 
able  to  locate  the  onion  in  its  wild  form,  Vihnorin  states  that  a 
Frenchm&n,  M.  Regale,  discovered  a  plant  in  Turkistan  which 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  wild  form.  A  similar  discovery 
has  also  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  Himalayas.  Unques- 
tionably, the  onion  is  one  of  the  oldest  vegetables  known  to  man. 


POTATO  [Sohuium  tuberosum  ) . — Native  of  the  high  valleys 
of  the  Andes  :  Chile,  Peru  and  Mexico.  The  name  has  evidently 
been  given  it  from  the  word  batata,  the  Indian  name  for  sweet 
potato.  It  was  also  called  paf^as.  Apparently  the  first  specimens 
to  be  brought  from  the  New  World  came  from  Quito,  and  from 
Spain  they  were  gradually  disseininated  through  Europe,  first  to 
Italy,  thence  to  Mons,  Belgium.  The  governor  of  Mons,  recog- 
nizing the  great  possibilities  of  the  new  genera,  sent  specimens 
to  the  celebrated  botanist  Clusius  in  Vienna  in  1598.  During  this 
time,  however,  the  English  had  also  discovered  the  great  value 
of  potatoes  as  a  vegetable.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  credit  for 
bringing  the  potato  to  Ireland  in  1586.  They  were  planted  in  Sir 
Walter's  estate  in  Cork  and  soon  had  a  reputation  throughotit 
all  of  Ireland,  where  it  was  known  many  years  in  advance  of 
England.  This  fact  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  common  expres- 
sion Irish  potato. 


PE.\S  iPisiiiii  satiiiMii). — Of  uncertain  origin,  but  probably  a 
native  of  Central  Europe  or  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia.  They 
have  been  cultivated  by  man  from  a  very  remote  time.  They 
take  their  name  from  the  Greek  word  Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis,  where 
peas  grew  very  plentifully.  In  1596,  they  were  spelled  peson 
in  England,  thence  the  present  spelling.  Pliny,  in  the  first  century, 
refers  to  ancient  writers  having  spoken  of  peas  and  we  have 
numerous  references  to  them  in  Biblical  history,  especially 
amongst  the  Hebrews.  We  are  told  that  at  Damascus  there 
were  many  shops  where  people  did  nothing  else  but  fry  peas, 
as  they  were  considered  to  be  especially  fine  for  travelers.  Dios- 
coridcs,  the  physician  to  .Anthony  ancl  Cleopatra,  recommended 
them  very  highly.  A.  de  Candolle  is  of  the  opinion  that  peas 
were  known  to  the  Aryans  2.000  years  before  Christ,  and  that 
they,  perhaps,  brought  them  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Peas  have 
also  been  found  in  the  Swiss  Lake  dwellings  of  the  Bronze 
Period.  Peas  were  further  introduced  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  However,  they  were  very  rare  until  at 
least  the  time  of  Gerard  in  Elizalieth's  reign. 


PEPPER  (Caf'sicuiii  ). — .A  native  of  South  .\merica,  the 
generic  name  of  this  plant  Iicing  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
signifying  to  bite.  This  plant  was  first  incntioned  by  Martyr  in 
1493,  according  to  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus.  His  book  states 
that  Columbus  "brought  back  pepper  more  pungent  than  that 
from  Caucasus,"  apparently  having  compared  it  with  the  black 
pepper  of  commerce  from  the  oriental  countries.  There  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  it  was  cultivated  by  the  natives  in  Tropical 
and  South  .America,  long  before  Columbus'  discovery.  .Accord- 
ing to  Gerard  it  was  brou,ght  into  European  gardens  about  1600. 
First  reference  fif  pepper  to  lie  used  as  a  condiment  is  apparently 
'ly  Chauca,  physician  to  the  fleet  of  Coluinbus. 


SPINACH  (SpiiHicia  olcracca). — Probably  of  Persian  origin. 
The  works  of  the  early  Arabian  physicians  speak  of  the  medical 
properties  only.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  as  a 
vegetable  until  about  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  fact  that 
Spain  was  perhaps  the  first  European  country  to  introduce  it  as^ 
a  vegetable  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  its  being  known  to 
the  older  botanists  as  Ilispanach.  Beckmann,  who  wrote  about 
1790,  says  the  first  use  of  spinach  as  a  vegetable  was  in  1351,  at 
that  time  bemg  eaten  by  the  monks  on  fast  days.  Turner,  an 
English  botanist,  writing  in  1538,  states  that  it  was  known  in 
England  at  that  time.  By  that  time  the  name  had  developed 
into  spmage  and  spinech,  both  of  which  terms  were  used. 


"TOMATO  (Lyciipcrsictiiii  csculctitum.  Var.  I'lf/garc)-— Gale- 
nus.  a  celebrated  Greek  physician,  200  .\.  D.,  gave  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  Lycopcrsicum  coming  from  Egypt.  South  America,  prob- 
ably Peru,  however,  gave  the  tomato  to  Europe  in  a  highly  cul- 
tivated form.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Aztec  word  Xilo- 
mafc.  the  vegetable  having  been  prized  and  extensively  cultivated 
by  the  natives  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  couiitry  by  the 
Europeans.  According  to  Dr.  Tracy,  "there  is  little  doubt  that 
many  of  the  plants  as  seen  and  described  bv  the  Europeans  as 
wild  species  were  largely  garden  varieties,  originallv  natives  of 
America,  which  are  a  variation  or  crossing  of  the  original  wild 
species."  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  1596,  but  for 
many  years  was  grown  only  as  an  ornamental  plant,  under  the 
common  name  of  Love  Apple,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that 
they  were  poisonous  to  man.  The  tomato  in  Eurojie  was  first  used 
as  a  vegetable  in  Italy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  later  being 
introduced  into  France  and  England  as  a  table  vegetable.  The 
first  rnention  of  it  in  North  .America  as  a  vegetable,  apparently, 
was  1781.  Seven  years  later  a  Frenchman  in  "Philadelphia  mad'e 
earnest  eltorts  to  have  people  use  the  fruit  as  a  vegetable,  but 
with  httle  or  no  success.  The  first  record  of  this  fruit  being 
regularly  quoted  on  the  market   was   in   New  Orleans,   1812 


THE      MONTH'S     WORK     IN     GARDEN     AND 
GREENHOUSE 

(Continued  from  page  279) 

If  you  have  a  vacant  lot  that  you  intend  to  turn  into 
a  garden  another  year  right  now  is  the  time  to  get 
started,  building  it  up  with  cover  crops.  In  the  warmer 
states,  one  of  the  Summer  cover  crops  may  be  sown, 
then  turn  it  under  and  plant  one  of  the  Fall  crops.  In 
the  Northern  and  colder  states  one  will  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  getting  in  a  Fall  cover  crop  in  the  late  Summer. 
Rye  is  excellent,  and  a  mixture  of  rye  and  hairv  veitch  is 
even  better. 

The  question  of  cover  crops  on  one  side,  the  month's 
big  jobs  are  harvesting,  or  beginning  to  harvest  and  make 
the  most  of  every  available  vegetable  in  the  garden. 

Onions  may  be  pulled  at  any  time  now,  let  the  tops  die 
down,  and  rake  over  every  day  until  thoroughly  dry. 
Store  in  open  shed  until  in  danger  from  freezing,  remove 
tops,  and  store  in  cellar  in  open  crates.  Preparations 
should  be  made  to  prolong  the  supply  of  salad  by  plant- 
ing lettuce  seeds  now  to  be  later  transplanted  to  cold- 
frames  :  vegetables  may  be  planted  under  glass  for  Win- 
ter sup]3lies,  including  beans,  tomatoes,  radishes,  cucum- 
bers and  melons  if  wanted  during  the  Winter. 

Flowers  for  wintering  in  frames  should  be  sown  at 
once  if  not  already  done.  Pansies,  English  daisies, 
iiiyosotis,  half  hardy  perennials  and  biennials.  Those 
sown  during  July  are  now  ready  for  transplanting  out- 
door in  the  flower  gardens.  Many  of  the  perennials  may 
be  reset,  after  breaking  up  the  old  cluni]:)s.  In  the  green- 
houses, roses  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and  a  t0]> dressing 
of  bone  meal  will  be  beneficial  to  them.  See  to  it  that 
all  diseased  leaves  are  picked  off,  and  do  not  let  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  become  baked  and  hard.  Stir  it  up  at 
frecjuent  intervals,  but  as  the  roots  permeate  the  soil 
more  and  more  be  careful  not  to  stir  too  deep  or  one 
may  damage  the  roots.  Watch  carefully  for  mildew,  and 
tise  sulphur  on  its  first  appearance.  On  cold,  raw  nights 
a  little  fire  heat  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  keeping 
mildew  in  check.  Red  spider  should  also  be  attended 
with  a  good  stream  from  a  hose,  in  cajiable  hands. 
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1  A  Lesson  on  the  Dietic,  Medicinal  and  Economic  j 
I  Values   of  Vegetables  | 
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AS  the  dozen  or  so  lessons  under  this  heading  have  been_  in 
the  main  devoted  to  matters  connected  with  the  production 
of  garden  crops,  it  appears  at  this  time  fitting,  or  at  least  not  un- 
fitting, that  we  should  consider  some  points  relating  to  the  use 
of  garden  produce. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  years  have  brought  nito  existence 
a  large  number  of  people  who  now  grow  more  or  less  of  the 
vegetable  requirements  of  their  households :  people  who  before 
made  practically  no  use  of  the  ground  surrounding  their  homes. 

Before  the  war,  most  people,  even  those  who  ahvays  had  plenty 
of  home-grown  vegetables  at  their  command,  ate  vegetables 
simply  as  an  adjuncfto  animal  food  and  even  today  they  still  do 
so  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  meat 
was,  and  sometimes  is,  eaten  when  vegetables  formed  part  of 
the  meal  as  when  they  did  not.  While  many  haxe  realized  tlie 
wastefulness  of  such  custom;  have  been  forced  to  economize  in 
animal  food  bv  substituting  for  it  the  direct  fruits  of  the  earth, 
with  such  benefit  to  their  physical  welfare  that  very  few  would 
be  satisfied  to  return  to  the  old  regime,  there  are  still  numerous 
families  who  net  onlv  do  not  make  use  of  vegetables  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  d'esirable,  but  who  do  not  gain  all  the  good 
they  might  from  those  they  do  consume. 

We  believe  that  to  a  certain  degree  there  has  been  some  check 
to  the  greatest  possible  use  of  vegetables  by  the  method  of  meas- 
uring food-values  entirelv  by  calories. 

A  calorie  is  not  a  substance,  but  is  a  unit  for  measuring  heat 
expressed  in  food  values,  in  the  same  way  that  a  yard  is  a  unit 
for  measuring  length  and  a  pound  for  measuring  weight. 
Roughly  speaking  a  calorie  equals  the  amount  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  four  degrees  b. 

There  is  also  something  more  contained  in  the  word  calorie. 
What  is  called  heat  and  what  is  called  energy  are  really  different 
forms  of  the  same  force.  .\11  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body 
are  built  from  the  nutritive  ingredients  of  food.  With  every 
motion  of  the  body  and  with  the  exercise  of  feeling  and  thou.ght. 
material  is  consumed  and  which  must  be  supplied  and  replaced 
by  food.  In  a  sense  the  body  is  a  machine,  and  like  all  other 
rnachines,  it  requires  material  to  build  up  its  several  parts,  to 
repair  them  as  thev  are  worn  out,  and  to  serve  as  fuel. 

From  the  time  foods  are  taken  into  the  body  they  undergo 
great  chemical  changes,  very  many  of  which  liberate  lieat  It  is 
through  these  complex  chemical  and  other  processes  that  the 
body  derives  energv-  for  internal  and  external  muscular  work 
and"  for  the  exercise  of  brain-power.  Also,  part  of  tlie  material 
which  serves  the  body  as  a  source  of  energy  is  used  for  build- 
ing it  up  and  keeping  it  in  repair.  ,,,   t-      .  a 

The  chief  uses  of  food,  then,  are  two:  (1)  To  form  the 
material  of  the  body  and  repair  its  wastes,  and  (2)  to  junn'*'' 
muscular  and  other  po\ver  for  the  work  the  body  has  to  do.  and 
to  yield  heat  to  keep  the  body  warm.  In  forming  and  reforming 
the  tissues  and  the  fluids  of  the  body  the  food  serves  for  build- 
ing and  repair.     In  giving  power  and  heal  it  serves  as  energy. 

If  more  food  is  ealen  than  is  needed,  more  or  less  of  the  sur- 
plus may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  stored  in  the  body,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  fat,  which  forms  a  sort  of  reserve  supply  of  tuel  and 
is  upon  occasion  utilized  in  the  place  of  food.  When  the  work 
is  hard,  or  the  food  supply  is  low,  the  body  draws  upon  this 
reserve  of  fat  and  grows  lean.  . 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  we  are  stoking  our  body  engine 
rightly  we  must  be  able  to  say  both  how  much  energy  our  food 
yields'  and  how  much  energy  our  bodies  use.  This  is  where  the 
calories  come  in,  for  we  can  measure  both  food  energy  and  body 
energy  in  calories.  j     r      ^ 

Varying  according  to  age,  size,  occupation  and  climate,  an  in- 
dividual requires  to  assimilate  per  day  food  containing  trom  two 
thousand  to  five  thousand  calories.  These  calories  only  refer 
to  the  three  ingredients  upon  which  food  values  have  been  based, 
namely,  protein,  which  has  a  value  of  1,820  calories  to  the  Poutid  ; 
fat,  4,040  calories,  and  carbohydrates  with  a  value  of  l.b.U 
calories  to  the  pound.  ,  ,     ■    ,         . 

But  a  sufficiencv  of  all  of  these  m  properly  balanced  propor- 
tion can  be  consumed  while  at  the  same  time  the  individual  may 
be  badly  nourished,  in  fact  it  is  possible  for  starvation  to  result. 

There   are   many    more    ingredients    besides   protein,    carbohy- 


drate and  fat  required  for  a  nutritious  diet  and  to  prevent  and 
remove  that  malnutrition  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
prevalent  among  all  classes  of  people  and  of  all  ages.  The 
average  diet  and  its  method  of  preparation  appears  to  be  getting 
farther  away  from  Nature  and  we  are  becoming  more  and  more 
a  race  that  is  sustained  by  artificially  prepared  products  de- 
signed by  chemists  in  the  laboratories.  Hence  nervous  break- 
downs and  rest  cures  multiply.  It  has  recently  been  publicly 
stated  that  America  is  suffering  from  wide-spread  malnutrition, 
not  from  lack  of  sufficient  food  expressed  in  calories — on  the 
contrary  the  average  number  of  calories  consumed  per  head  is 
larger  today  than  ever — ^^but  from  lack  of  those  elements  not 
measured  by  calories.  What  is  called  "lack  of  vitality,"  "run- 
down," "not  thriving,"  can  in  almost  all  cases  lie  definitely  traced 
to   an   insufiicient   supply  of   certain   elements. 

In  addition  to  protein,  carbohydrate  and  fat,  the  animal  body 
contains,  and  therefore  requires  in  its  food,  more  or  less  of 
chlorin,  fluorin,  iron,  phosphorus,  calcium,  potassium,  magnesium, 
manganese,  sodium,  sulphur,  silicon  and  iodine.  It  is  important 
to  realize  that  the  human  body  must  be  constantly  supplied  with 
all  of  these  although  the  quantity  of  each  that  is  necessary  is 
ver\-  small,  and  it  is  only  by  the  consumption  of  vegetables  that 
we  can  be  sure  of  obtaining  them,  and  a  superabundance  of  any 
elements  can  never  take  the  place  of  a  deficiency  in  others. 

Unfortunately  the  prevailing  methods  of  cooking  and  so-called 
refinement,  remove  entirely  most  of  these  vital  ingredients  and 
at  the  same  tim-e  greatly  reduce  the  percentage  content  of  those 
which  remain. 

.\11  these  elements  are  contained  in  the  soil  in  varying  propor- 
tions ;  they  are  also  all  of  them  part  of  every  plant's  require- 
ments, and  as  the  plant  has  the  power  of  obtaining  them  from 
the  soil,  which  the  animal  has  not,  it  therefore  follows  that  the 
only  natural  way  for  ihe  individual  to  obtain  them  is  by  con- 
suming the  plant.  Of  course  plants  vary  in  the  proportions  of 
these  ingredients  they  contain,  as  examples,  spinach  contains  a 
larger  percentage  of  iron,  while  the  cabbage  contains  more  sul- 
phur, than  other  vegetables. 

There  is  considerable  analogy  betw-een  plant  and  animal  life, 
which  as  regards  food  requirements,  is  almost  complete.  In 
both,  a!!  their  constituents  must  be  present  in  their  food,  and 
no  excess  of  one  or  more  will  make  up  for  deficiency  in  others. 

Xot  long  ago  a  scientist  took  up  the  work  of  demonstrating 
what  an  important  part  the  mineral  salts  play  in  plant  life.  This 
investigator  placed  seeds  of  grain  in  a  solution  of  water,  iron 
oxide,  calcium  nitrate,  magnesium  sulphate,  potassium  nitrate, 
potassium  chloride  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  this  solution  the 
plants  attained  to  normal,  healthy  growth,  but  in  other  solutions 
from  each  of  which  one  or  more  of  the  above  salts  had  been 
omitted  the  plant  was  seriously  affected.  When  the  grain  was 
.grown  in  a  solution  from  which  iron  had  been  omitted  the  plant 
was  lacking  in  the  development  of  chlorophyll,  which  substance 
gives  the  plant  its  green  color,  and  corresponds  with  the 
iic-emoglobin,  or  red  coloring  matter  of  the  human  blood.  Just 
as  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  plant  life  without  chlorophyll, 
there  can  be  no  animal  life  without  hemoglobin.  Both  depend 
upon  iron  for  their  existence.  Other  experiments  have  indicated 
that  magnesium,  calcium,  iodine,  silicon  and  manganese  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  growth  and  development  of  plants  and 
in  the  same  manner  we  know  that  their  presence  is  equally 
necessary  in  human  foods. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  plant  life  is  how  they  are  able  to 
take  certain  mineral  elements  and  compounds,  some  of  which 
are  deadly  poisons,  and  so  change  them  that  when  absorbed  into 
the  human  system  their  action  is  not  only  without  harmful  ef- 
fects, but  is  actually  beneficial,  and  in  fact  their  presence  is  neces- 
sary for  health.-  Iodine,  for  example,  would  not  be  a  healthy 
solution  to  swallow,  but  when  the  thyroid  gland  is  deprived  of 
it  the  health  of  the  whole  body  is  sure  to  sufifer. 

The  lack  of  understanding  of  the  chemical  practices  of  Nature 
has  led  us  into  many  errors.  When  the  chemist  analyzes  human 
blood  he  reports  that  the  iron  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  iron 
oxide.  However  it  is  a  fact  that  the  iron  in  the  blood  does 
not  exist  in  such  form.  The  failure  to  understand  that  a  de- 
ficiency of  certain  minerals  in  the  body  cannot  be  remedied  by 
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going  to  a  drug  store  and  purchasing  supplies  of  mineral  salts  to 
take  internally  has  worked  much  harm  to  the  human  race  gen- 
erally and  has  built  large  fortunes  for  the  manufacturers  of 
patent  medicines.  The  various  minerals  that  are  contained  in 
the  blood  and  organs  of  the  human  sj-stem  are  present  in  com- 
plicated forms  that  cannot  be  easily  duplicated  by  the  laboratory 
practices  of  man,  but  which  are  duplicated  by.  and  are  contained 
in.  plants,  or  as  we  call  them  when  upon  our  tables,  vegetables. 
The  sooner  we  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  only  satis- 
factory and  sure  way  to  get  minerals  which  are  needed  in  the 
human  body  is  by  eating  vegetable  food  containing  these  essen- 
tial elements  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  and  the  worse  for  the 
makers  of  patent  medicines. 

In  addition  to  those  ingredients  which  are  measured  by  calories 
and  to  the  others  embraced  under  the  term  mineral  salts,  those 
curious  chemical  bodies  called  Vitamines  cannot  with  impunity  be 
absent   from  our   diet. 

Vitamines  were  first  discovered  by  Funk  during  his  investi- 
gations into  the  cause  of  Beri-beri,  and  they  have  called  forth 
a  great  amount  of  research  during  the  past  few  years. 

Funk  found  that  when  fowls  were  fed  upon  polished  rice  they 
developed  Beri-beri  in  from  one  to  six  weeks,  and  died  in  a 
few  days  after  the  onset  of  the  disease.  But  if  an  extract  of  the 
rice  polishings  was  injected  into  the  blood  the  birds  recovered 
magically  in  a  few  hours.  Thus  it  was  evident  that  a  substance 
was  present  in  the  pericarp  of  the  rice  grain  which  when  re- 
moved from  the  diet  allowed  the  disease  to  occur,  but  which 
was  also  capal)le  of  curing  the  disease,  although  the  latter  was 
fully  developed.  He  isolated  this  body  and  named  it  "Vitamine." 
The  quantity  in  any  food  is  extremely  minute,  only  six  grains 
being  obtained  from  one  hundred  pounds  of  rice  pericarps. 

The  part  of  grain  called  the  "pericarp"  is  that  containing  the 
embryo  of  the  seed  and  which  the  process  of  polishing  rice 
removes. 

Vitamines  are  found  in  all  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  which, 
while  they  are  not  destroyed  by  boiling,  are  invariable  lost  if 
the  water  in  which  the  vegetables  are  cooked  is  thrown  away. 

It  has  been  experimentally  observed  that  when  animals  are 
fed  on  specially  vitamine-containing  food  the  gain  in  weight  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  which 
shows  that  another  attribute  vitamines  possess  is  to  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  assimilation  of  food  eaten.  As  most  people  know,  it 
is  not  what  we  eat  but  what  we  digest  and  assimilate  that  does 
us  good.  Therefore  it  follows  that,  providing  vitamines  are 
present  in  the  diet,  a  much  less  amount  of  nourishment  is  re- 
quired to  be  taken,  and  less  strain  is  thrown  upon  the  organs  of 
digestion   and  assimilation.     To   briefly   summarize   then : 

Vitamines  are  substances  present  in  many  foods,  especially  in 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits. 

As  they  are  removed  by  the  water  in  which  vegetables  are 
boiled,  a  liberal  use  of  salads  and  fruits  in  our  daily  diet  is  the 
only  way  of  being  sure  of  getting  a  sufficient  amount  of  them 
into  our  system. 

They  control  growth  and  nutrition  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  indispensable. 

Their  jjresence   in  the   diet   economizes   food. 

Besides  the  essential  constituents  already  mentioned  vegetables 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  indigestible  matter  known 
as  fiber  which  is  principally  composed  of  cellulose.  This  is  by 
no  means  useless,  being  in  fact  valuable.  It  forms  liulk  or  bal- 
last, which  by  its  merely  mechanical  eiTcct  stimulates  intestinal 
action.  Therefore  the  usefulness  of  vegetables  to  the  human 
system  falls  under  three  distinct  headings,  namely: 

Food  value,  that  is  its  richness  in  proteid,  carbohydrate,  fat 
and  mineral  matter. 

Vitamine  value. 

Bulk  value. 

The  great  importance  of  the  point  must  be  our  excuse  for 
again  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  mineral,  vitamine  and  bulk 
values  are  not  included  in  any  system  of  caloric  measurement. 

Xow  in  the  usual  plan  of  preparing  vegetables  for  the  table — 
namely  by  boiling — there  are  always  some  of  the  calories  left 
behind  in'  the  water,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  mineral 
and  vitaiTiine  contents  are  nearly  all,  and  frequently  quite  all, 
lost  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  boiling  water.  Consequently,  it 
is  evident  that  a  method  of  cooking  which  dispenses  with  the 
irrmersion  of  vegetables  into  boiling  water  will  not  only  econo- 
mize the  food  ingredients  present  but  add  tremendously  to  their 
nourishing  and  hvgienic  values. 

There  :s  probably  none  of  our  vegetable  foods  which  is  gen- 
erally treated  in  a  I'nore  wasteful  manner,  both  in  the  preparation 
for  cooking  and  in  the  process  thereof,  than  the  potato,  and  what 
is  left  of  it  after  cooking  is,  cspeciallv  in  hotels  and  dining 
rooms  merclv  a  lump  of  soggy  matter  difficult  to  digest. 

If  a  transverse  section  of  a  potato  is  examined,  three  distinct 
lavers  can  be  made  out.  The  central  one  constitutes  the  largest 
portion  of  the  total  bulk  and  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
carbohydrate:  this  is  enclosed  by  what  is  called  the  fibro-vascular 


layer,  somewhat  darker  in  color,  making  about  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  tuber.  This  layer  is  rich  in  proteid  and  contains  the  bulk 
of  the  mineral  matter  and  vitamines.  The  outermost  laver  forms 
the  skin.  If  the  potato  is  peeled  before  cooking,  a  large  portion, 
sometimes  all,  of  the  middle  layer  is  cut  away  and  thus  the 
valuable  contents  of  this  layer  are  entirely  wasted.  But  the 
waste  does  not  end  with  the  act  of  peeling,  for  in  boiling  a  peeled 
potato  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  nutriment  left  by  the 
knife  is  dissolved  out  in  the  boiling  water;  this,  too.  is  generally 
wasted,  although  it  could  form  a  basis  for  soups.  Therefore 
it  follows  that,  in  the  case  of  the  potato  the  onlv  method  of 
obtaining  its  maximum  value  is  to  cook  it  without  removing  the 
outer  skin.  It  is  true  that  many  people  do  boil  potatoes  in 
their  skins,  and  in  this  form  they  sometimes  figure  upon  the 
hotel  menu  as  "Potatos  a  la  robe  de  chambre,"  but  we  fear  that 
peeling  potatoes  after  they  are  cooked  is  a  very  exceptional 
practice.  The  highest  flavor,  palatableness  and  digestibility  of 
the  potato  are  only  secured  by  baking  them  in  their  skins,  but 
unfortunately  this  way,  especially  with  those  of  large  size'  en- 
tails the  drying  up  of  the  middle  layer  and  as  it  is  only  the  rnealy 
interior  which  is  generally  eaten,  the  valuable  constituents  of 
that  middle  layer  are  lost.  Some  people,  however,  realizing  the 
value  of  this  middle  layer,  consume  the  whole  of  baked  potatoes 
provided  they  are  sure  that  the  skin  was  scrubbed  clean  before 
cooking. 

\\  ithin  our  limits  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  deal  specifically 
with  the  varying  characteristics  of  each  of  the  diflferent  vege- 
tables, but  there  are  one  or  two  points  connected  with  some 
which  cannot  be  passed  over. 

As  regards  Icgitincs,  in  which  familv  are  included  peas  and 
beans,  the  most  noteworthy  feature  is  their  richness  in  proteid 
containing  as  they  do  some  twenty-five  per  cent  of  this  ingredient' 
In  these  the  proteid  is  in  a  form  called  by  chemists  "legumin,"' 
which  closely  resembles  the  casein  of  milk,  and  is  in  fact  ex- 
tracted from  the  Soja  bean  and  a  cheese  made  from  it.  This 
legumin  combines  with  lime  salts,  if  they  are  present  in  the 
water,  to  form  an  insoluble  compound,  it  is  therefore  necessary 
when  one  is  obliged  to  use  hard  water  for  boiling  them  to  first 
precipitate  the  lime  with  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

The  onion,  and  its  brother  the  leek,  are  the  vegetables  w-hich 
are  richest  in  Vitamines,  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  this  that  the 
stimulating,  germicidal  and  generally  beneficial  effect  of  onion 
gruel  is  due.  Raw  onions  are  equally  beneficial  and  are  known 
to  act  as  a  nerve  tonic.  There  will  be  no  great  loss  in  boiling 
provided  the  water  is  made  use  of,  although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  onion  is  driven  off  by  the 
steam   from  the  boiling  water. 

In  connection  with  the  onion  there  is  a  story  told  of  a  medical 
practitioner  who  went  to  a  country  district  with  the  idea  of  pur- 
chasing a  practice  there.  Upon  arrival  he  discovered  that  not 
only  did  the  gardens  contain  a  good  sized  onion  patch  but  that 
there  were  many  fields  of  them  as  well.  Thereupon  he  went 
away  without  considering  the  purchase,  remarking,  "These 
people  are  too  healthy  with  all  these  onions  to  require  a  doctor 
ver^-  often." 

Some  people  are  wise  enough  to  eat  some  raw  onions  every 
day  and  for  this  purpose  a  good  way  is  to  use  them  in  the 
form  of  scallions  which  can  be  had  in  one's  garden  all  the  year 
round.  These  scallions  are  best  produced  from  what  are  called 
"top-onions,"  that  is,  they  form  their  bulbs  during  July  on  the 
top  of  a  stalk.  These  bulbs  should  be  planted  singly,  "in  the  same 
way  as  onion  sets,  as  soon  as  ripe  and  they  can  be  obtained  in 
-August  and  later  from  the  seed  stores.  They  are  never  killed 
by  frost,  but  as  it  is  difiicuh  to  get  them  out  of  hard  frozen 
ground  a  sufficiency  for  Midwinter  use  should  be  planted  in  a 
cold  frame. 

In  the  case  of  all  vegetables  requiring  to  be  cooked,  the  only 
way  by  which  we  can  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  their  natural 
constituents  is  by  steaming.  This  method  can  also  be  made  to 
result  in  considerable  economy  in  fuel  as  food-steamers  are 
on  the  market  with  shelves  enabling  several  vegetables,  and 
also  meat,  to  be  cooked  at  the  same  time  on  one  gas,  or  other 
burner.  This  method  does  not  transfer  the  flavor  of  one  thing 
to  another,  but  the  flavor  of  each  is  retained  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  when  immersed  in  boiling  w'ater,  and  there  is,  of 
course,  absolutely  no  loss  of  any  of  their  ingredients. 

When  it  is  possible  to  use  them  in  that  state,  the  eating  of 
vegetables  raw  is  the  best  way,  and  no  one  should  allow  a  single 
day  to  elapse  without  eating  some  vegetable  that  has  not  been 
cooked.  Most  of  us  are.  however,  somewhat  chary  about  or- 
dering a  salad  at  restaurants  as  we  are  rightly  skeptical  as  to 
whether  the  salad  has  been  properly  washed,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  serving  of  a  salad  composed  of  fresh  materials 
from  one's  own  garden  once  a  day  for  the  greater  part  of,  and 
by  the  use  of  cold  frames,  all  the  year. 

The  early  and  conti'iual  use  of  raw  ve.getables  as  part  of  our 
(Continued  on  page  287) 
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Horticultural  Education  in  Eu«l(iiid  for  IVoincu. — The  appeal 
which  the  Horticuhural  College,  Swanley,  is  issuing  will,  we 
hope,  meet  with  a  generous  response  on  the  part  of  all  who 
desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  women's  education.  The  college 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  thirty  years,  and  during  that  time, 
and  in  spite  of  severe  financial  limitations,  it  has  been  the  means 
of  training  some  1,000  women  in  horticulture.  Of  this  number 
some  have  entered  the  ranks  of  professional  gardeners,  others 
have  taken  up  positions  abroad  and  are  now  doi.ig  horticultural 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire — Canada,  the  Transvaal, 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere.  The  re- 
mainder have,  perhaps,  not  applied  the  knowledge  of  horticulture 
they  gained  at  .Swanley  to  professional  purposes,  but  we  may  be 
sure,  nevertheless,  that  they  have  been  able  as  citizens  to  apply  it 
to  good  purpose.  Apprehension  is  sometimes  entertained  by 
professional  gardeners  lest  the  advent  of  women  among  them 
should  affect  adversely  the  position  of  men  gardeners.  We 
think  this  apprehension  is  unfounded.  Capable  gardeners,  of 
which  this  country  can  claim  so  large  a  number  will  always  be 
aide  to  hold  their  own  against  no  matter  what  class  of  competitor. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  profession  of  horticulture  that  the 
numbers  of  highly  skilled  gardeners  should  be  yet  further  in- 
creased, and  that  the  incompetent  should  be  eliminated.  In  our 
opinion  horticulture  has  far  more  to  suffer  from  the  pretensions 
of  inadequately  trained  gardeners  of  either  sex  than  from  the 
competition  of  women.  In  any  case,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  training  in  horticulture  available  for  women  should  be 
as  efficient  and  complete  as  that  which  is  open  to  men.  The 
educational  facilities  which  are  niw  in  existence  for  men  are 
gradually  becoming  adequate  to  the  needs  uf  the  profession. 
The  recent  decision  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  establish 
a  School  of  Horticulture  will,  we  hope,  mean  that  promising 
young  gardeners  will  be  able  to  pursue  advanced  horticultural 
studies  and  qualify  for  the  not  inconsiderable  number  of  posts 
which  are  being  established  in  the  counties.  Training  in  horti- 
culture is  available  at  University  College.  Reading,  for  both  men 
and  women  and  other  schools  of  horticulture  also  exist.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  important  that  there  should  be  in  this  country  one 
or  more  schools  of  horticulture  for  women:  schools  in  which 
women  may  develop  their  own  methods  and  pursue  them  in  all 
the  many  branches  of  horticultural  art  and  science.  If  this  is  to 
be  done  endowment  is  essential,  for  no  form  of  higher  educa- 
tion can  be  self-supporting.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  pre- 
pared to  give  assistance  to  Swanley  to  the  extent  of  ilCOOO 
on  a  pound  for  pound  basis — that  is,  for  every  pound  subscribed 
up  to  this  sum  the  Ministry  will  provide  a  like  amount. — The 
Gardciicrx'  Chronicle   (English). 

Education  of  'i'oiiii^  Gardeners. — I  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  short  article  by  William  McCombie,  Osgodby  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Selby,  in  your  issue  of  .\pril  24,  about  head  gardeners 
giving  boys  in  their  employ  encouragement  by  explaining  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  things,  when  they  make  mistakes.  I 
remember  well  the  good  advice  given  me  when  a  boy  in  the 
gai'dens  at  Mentmore.  by  that  tine  gardener  and  grower,  Mr. 
William  Duncan,  now  of  Eosworlh  Hall.  Ru.gby,  I  believe.  He 
never  tired  of  explaining  things  and  giving  encouragement,  and 
although  40  years  have  passed,  I  have  very  grateful  remem- 
brances of  the  pleasure  he  gave  me.  I  well  remember  how  he 
used  to  allow  me  to  take  charge  of  a  range  of  greenhouses  if  the 
regular  journeyman  left  for  a  vacation  of  a  day  or  a  week,  and  I 
used  to  work  early  and  late  to  gain  his  approval.  If  more 
foremen  and  head  gardeners  would  do  this  we  should  have 
many  more  and  better  gardeners  today.  Helpful  criticisms  and 
explanations  are  never  forgotten  by  a  boy  who  is  worth  while 
and  is  interested  in  his  work,  as  I  can  testify. — Frederick  C. 
Green.  Su/'l.  of  Parks.  Prozidence.  R.  I.,  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  London. 

"Miniature"  }Iyacinlhs. — The  judges  had  a  difficult  task  before 
them,  for  no  fewer  than  46.S  suggestions  w-erc  sent  in  for  a  suit- 
aide  alternative  to  the  old  term  "miniature"  as  applied  to  Hya- 
cinths. It  took  a  Icng  time  to  go  through  them  all  and  appraise 
their  suitability,  but  finally  the  five  pounds  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  was  awarded  to  Miss  C.  Helen  Rottenburgh  of  Holm- 
hurst.  Dowanhill  Gardens.  Glasgow,  for  the  word  Cynthella.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  in  full  her  interesting  letter: 

"Might  I  suggest  as  a  name  for  Aliniature  Hyacinths  the  word 
Cynthella?     It  is  made  frr)m  the  last  syllabic  of   Hyacinth   with 


a    dimmuti\e    endmg,    and    also    after    Cvnthia.    for    which    vide 

•Pope'   (Epistle  II,   17-20)  : 

'Come,  then,  the  colors  and  the  ground  prepare ! 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,   trick  her  off  in  air. 
Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute.'  " 

— The  Garden. 


Carnations. — These  were  in  great  force  at  Chelsea,  and  never 
have  we  seen  the  flowers  more  worthily  presented.  Head  and 
shoulders  above  all  the  rest,  however,  were  those  from  Messrs. 
Allwood  Brothers.  Hayward's  Heath,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Carnations,  demonstrated  the  excellence  of  their  new  race  of 
hardy  Alhvoodi  Pinks.  Novelty  at  this  great  flower  festival  is 
ever  looked  for,  and  is  rarely  disappointing,  though  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  not  the  most  sanguine  of  the  habitues  of  these  gather- 
ings ever  expected  such  a  wealth  of  it  as  these  new  Pinks  re- 
vealed, such  ravishing  colors  or  engrossing  fragrance.  We  can- 
didly confess  they  were  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation.  Not  in  all 
our  experience  of  Temple  and  Chelsea  flower  shows — and  we 
have  seen  them  from  the  beginning — have  we  seen  their  like, 
though,  as  the  result  of  but  a  decade  of  careful  and  thoughtful 
work,  greater  things  than  those  we  are  now  reviewing  might  be 
achieved.  This  new  race  of  hardy  Pinks  was  the  most  epoch- 
marking  novelty  of  the  show.-  and  while  worthy  of  the  highest 
and  best  award  from  the  spectacular  standpoint,  merited  some- 
thing more  as  a  recognition  of  the  marked  advance  in  the  flower 
horticulture  of  the  time.  In  fragrance  alone  these  Pinks  were  as 
a  few  thousand  flowers  of  the  old  crimson  Clove,  their  entire 
proximity  was  pervaded  with  rich  perfume.  They  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Carnations  the  firm  grows  so  well  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  most  spacious  tents,  great  galleries  flanking  the  im- 
posing vases  of  the  last-named  flowers  in  wondrous  array,  en- 
gaging the  attention  and  admiration  of  thousands  of  spectators. 
Four  of  them — Harold  (wdiite  self),  Jean  (white,  maroon  cen- 
ter). Robert  (rose,  crimson  base)  and  Rufus  (old  rose) — secured 
Awards  of  Merit  by  unanimous  votes.  Hardy,  fragrant,  easily 
grown  and  readily  increased,  with  great  flower  freedom  over  a 
prolonged  season  are  a  set  of  attributes  rare  indeed,  difficult  to 
equal,  much  less  excel. — Gardenin.^  llhistraled. 


Gold  Flora  Medal  for  }ilessrs.  .4llzeood  Bros. — We  are  in- 
formed that  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  official  list  of  Awards  at 
the  Chelsea  Flower  Show,  and  the  president  and  council  have 
now  amended  the  award  given  to  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros,  for 
Carnations  to  the  higher  Gold  Flora  Medal,  instead  of  the  Gold 
Medal  mentioned  in  the  list.  We  believe  an  award  of  the  large 
and  handsome  Gold  Flora  Medal  is  of  rare  occurrence. — The 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  London. 


Irises. — That  these  take  front  rank  among  hardy  flowers  of 
the  best  none  will  gainsay,  nor  will  any  take  exception  to  the 
statement  that  none  among  hardy  flowering  subjects  affords  a 
greater  wealth  of  blossom  or  is  hardier  or  miu-e  accommodating. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  and  for  the  large  part  they  play  in  this 
unique  flower  festival  that  we  give  these  "Orchids  of  the  garden" 
a  place  apart  and  specially  urge  them  upon  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  We  do  this  not  alone  because  they  are  worth  seeing,  or 
because  we  desire  every  reader  of  The  Garden  to  make  real 
acquaintance  with  them,  but  rather  because  we  are  not  equal  to 
describe  the  indescribable  or  to  paint  a  word  picture  calculated 
to  do  justice  ^o  them.  In  a  center  group  is  placed  the  unique 
Dominion,  a  wondrously  rich  piece  of  coloring.  Isoline.  the  in- 
imitable, too,  is  great — as  much  in  stature  as  in  freedom  and 
color.  Prosper  Laugier,  Iris  King.  Sweet  Lavender  (quite  a 
suggestive  and  good  name).  Gagus,  Clematis  (an  Iris  wonder), 
Mile.  Schwartz,"  Lady  Foster,  Lord  of  June.  Morw^ell.  the  giant 
Alcazar.  Dusky  Maid,  .A-sia  and  others  must  be  sought  out  and 
inspected.  It  is  the  only  way  of  realizing  their  beauty,  or  even 
the  half  of  it. — The  Garden. 

Acnleas. — The  species  that  have  been  instrumental  in  producing 
the  various  garden  Azaleas  arc  A.  calendulacea,  A.  nudiHora,  and 
.-i.  occidenfalis  from  N.  .America.  A.  pontica  (Rhododendron 
flavuni).  a  native  of  the  Caucasus.  Asia  Minor,  etc.,  and  .4.  mollis 
and  A.  sinensis  from  China.  .•Mthough  mentioned  here  as  Azalea, 
they  are.  of  course,  from  a  botanical  point  of  view  Rhododendron, 
the  various  soecific  names  receiving  the  necessary  revised 
termination.     The  influence  of  the  various  species  can  be  noticed 
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ill  many  of  the  varieties  in  the  shape,  color  and  size  of  the 
flowers. 

A.  ituditiora  is  a  bush  7  feet  to  9  feet  high  at  its  best,  but 
often  dwarfer.  The  tiowers  are  usually  pink,  not  strongly  scented, 
the  corolla-tube  long  and  rather  slender,  and  the  petals  narrow. 
The  e.xpanded  flowers  are  each  about  1^  inches  across,  and  si-x 
to  nine  or  more  are  borne  in  each  cluster.  It  is  a  native  of 
Eastern  North  .America.  Varieties  with  pale  or  deep  pink  flowers 
often  bear  a  distinct  resemblance  to  this  species. 

A.  calcndulacca  is  also  a  native  of  Eastern  North  .\merica. 
It  is  very  similar  in  height  to  the  last-named,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  its  bright,  fiame-colored  flowers,  which  are  brilliant 
shades  of  red  and  orange.  The  corolla-tube  is  shorter  and 
broader  than  in  A.  niididora,  whilst  the  petals  are  also  broader 
The  flowers  are  not  very  fragrant,  although  many  of  the  reds  and 
orange-scarlets,  which  suggest  this  parentage,  have  fragrant 
blossoms,  due  to  the  influence  of  another  species.  In  America  it 
is  known  as  the  Flame  Flower  on  account  of  its  giving  the 
mountain  sides,  at  the  time  when  it  is  in  bloom,  the  eft'ect  of 
being  a  mass  of  flames. 

A.  poitica  (altered  by  botanists  to  RhododendroM  flavuiii  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  evergreen  R.  poiiticum)  is  a  native  of 
Eastern  Europe,  Asia  Minor  and  other  places.  It  forms  a  large 
bush  up  to  10  feet  high  and  bears  rather  large  and  very  fragrant, 
bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  from  this  species  that  many  of  the 
garden  forms  inherit  their  delightful  perfume.  Its  influence  may 
also  be  seen  in  many  of  the  varieties  with  fragrant  orange  or 
yellow  flowers. 

A.  occidi-^italls. — This  is  a  \\'estern  North  .\merican  bush  6 
feet  to  9  feet  high,  with  fragrant  white,  yellow-blotched  flowers 
produced  during  Jime  or  early  July.  Crossed  with  various 
garden  varieties,  a  number  of  very  beautiful  forms,  usually  with 
white  or  pink,  yellow-blotched  flowers,  has  appeared.  These  are 
later  than  other  garden  .\zaleas  and  usually  begin  to  flower  as 
the  others  fade. 

A.  mollis. — This  is  a  Japanese  species  with  larger  and  more 
formal-shaped  flowers  than  those  previously  described.  It  forms 
a  spreading  bush  4  feet  to  8  feet  high,  bearing  flowers  with 
great  freedom.  The  blossoms  vary  a  good  deal  in  color,  and 
may  be  red.  rose,  salmon,  yellow  of  various  shades,  or  almost 
white.  It  is  .closely  related  to  A.  sinensis,  which  differs  in  its 
shorter  and  more  rounded  petals,  and  the  hairiness  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  more  distinctly  a  native  of  China  than  A.  mollis,  which  is  a 
doubtful  Chinese  shrub.  The  two  species  have  been  intercrossed 
and  have  resulted  in  many  free-flowering  hybrids,  which  are 
characterized  by  their  peculiarly  pleasing  colors  and  large, 
shapely  flowers.  The  flowers  have,  however,  little  or  no  scent. 
The  mollis  group  flowers  earlier  than  the  kinds  derived  from 
the  American  and  Eastern  European  species,  and  is  less  suitable 
for  cold  districts.  They  are,  however,  invaluable  for  forcing, 
while  they  give  excellent  results  in  many  gardens. 

Other  species  that  have  received  less  attention  from  the  hy- 
bridist are : 

.4.  iflicvi,  a  shrub  up  to  12  feet  high,  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Carolina,  bearing  pale  pink  or  almost  white  flowers  freely 
during  late  .\pril  and  early  May. 

A.  arborcscciis,  a  shrub  attaining  a  height  of  20  feet  in  East- 
ern North  .\merica.  Its  white  or  pinkish  flow^ers  are  fragrant 
and  borne  during  late  June  or  early  July.  It  is  of  erect  habit, 
with  shining,  dark  green  leaves. 

A.  z-iscosa.  the  Swamp  Honeysuckle,  is  a  rather  dense  bush  6 
feet  to  8  feet  high,  which  produces  white  or  pink  flowers  freely 
in  July.  The  flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant,  liut  are  rather 
disagreeable  to  handle,  as  they  are  covered   with  viscid  hairs. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  several  species  from  China  which 
bear  reddish-purple  flowers,  such  as  rlwmbica  and  dilatata  (R. 
rlwmbicum  and  R.  dilatalum),  which  bloom  in  .\pril  and  are 
suitable  for  gardens  where  Spring  frosts  are  not  experienced. 
There  is  also  the  A.  indica  group,  of  which  many  very  attractive 
hardy  forms  have  recently  been  introduced  from  Japan,  and  we 
have  also  the  beautiful  free-flowering  A.  Ktcmpfrri  and  .-). 
am'riui.  Of  ./.  Ktrmpfcri  there  are  forms  with  salmon,  lirick- 
red,  and  reddish-purple  flowers.  In  addition  to  being  such 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  the  .Azaleas  have  a  further  period  of 
beauty,  for  the  leaves  turn  to  brilliant  shades  of  red,  orange  and 
bronze  in  .Autumn,  a  condition  retained  over  a  period  of  three  or 
four  weeks. 

When  purchasing  plants  for  beds  or  informal  masses  it  is  not 
necessarv  to  obtain  named  kinds,  for  quite  as  brilliant  effects 
tan  he  secured  by  planting  imnamed  seedlings.  Provided  special 
colors  -ire  desired,  however,  a  visit  should  be  paid  to  a  nursery 
where  these  plants  are  grown  in  quantity  during  the  time  they 
are  hi  flower.  Plants  can  then  be  selected  for  .Autumn  delivery. 
When  special  varieties  are  required  they  are  usually  dearer  and 
the  advantage  lies  in  procuring  reliable  plants  for  single  color 
eflfects. 

.Azaleas  require  moist  soil  moderately  free  from  hmc.     It  may 


be  either  loam  or  peat,  but  when  loam  is  the  prevailing  soil  it  is 
advisable  to  incorporate  a  little  peat  with  it  at  planting  time. 
This  is  much  better  than  excavating  beds  2  feet  deep  and  filling 
them  entirely  with  peat.  Light  loam  with  a  little  peat  added  to 
the  top  12  inches  forms  an  ideal  soil  for  this  class  of  plants. 
Shallow  planting  must  be  encouraged,  care  being  taken  to  give 
the  surface  roots  every  possible  chance  of  spreading.  To  assist 
in  this,  carpet  the  ground  beneath  the  bushes  with  half-decayed 
leaves,  and  in  Autumn  rake  newly-fallen  leaves  beneath  the 
l.iishes,  keeping  them  in  place  with  brush  wood  until  the  process 
(  f  decay  is  far  enough  advanced  to  prevent  them  being  disturbed 
by  wind. 

In  some  places  Azaleas  are  planted  as  an  undergrowth  to  thin 
Pine  woods,  and  very  beautiful  eflfects  are  produced  by  this 
method  of  cultivation.  Large  numbers  of  plants  may  be  grown 
for  this  purpose  by  sowing  seeds  collected  indiscriminately  from 
mixed  plants.  They  may  be  sown  in  boxes  and  the  young  plants 
pricked  out  in  a  cold-frame  to  be  placed  later  in  nursery  borders 
for  a  couple  of  years  previous  to  placing  in  permanent  quarters. 
.Although  the  colors  of  the  flowers  of  different  plants  are  so 
varied  they  rarely  clash,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  sepa- 
rating the  colors.  .Any  variety  of  special  value  may  be  con- 
\-eniently  propagated  by  layering  the  branches  into  sandy  soil  in 
Spring. — Gardening   Illustrated. 


The  best  of  all  the  Kurume  Azaleas  is  R.  Hinamayo,  a  plant 
as  yet  little  known,  but  now  grown  in  quantity  by  Van  Des  of 
Borkoep.  It  is  a  superb  little  gem,  much  hardier  than  Hinodegiri, 
which  is  common  in  gardens,  and  has  given  me  a  wonderful 
display  eight  years  in  succession,  the  whole  of  the  plants  being 
co\ered  with  their  bright  satin  pink  flowers  about  May  10. 

Speaking  of  the  hardiness  of  the  Kurume  Azaleas,  the  writer 
of  the  article  you  quote  concludes  his  remarks  with  "as  to  their 
suitability  for  outdoor  gardens,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  thrive  wherever  Azalea  ania:na  has  proved  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  open."  Now  this  is  entirely  incorrect,  and 
the  gardener  "who  is  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  grow  any  except 
the  few  I  have  named  as  fairly  hardy  will  meet  with  much 
disappointment. 

The  cultivation  of  these  Azaleas  is  an  important  point.  They 
require  a  very  loose,  but  good  rooting  medium.  Peat  and  sand 
are  best,  since  the  plants  resent  any  loam  that  cakes,  the  roots 
being  so  fine  and  delicate.  Shelter  from  wind  and  hot  morning 
sun  is  also  essential  and  semi-shade.  Planted  in  bold  groups  as 
front  edge  decoration  to  large  Rhododendrons,  they  will,  where 
they  succeed,  afford  the  greatest  pleasure  to  lovers  of  good 
things. — The  Garden. 


The  Rock  Gardens. — The  great  international  show  at  Chelsea 
of  a  few  years  ago  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  these  on  a 
scale  quite  w'ithout  precedent,  and  if  the  scale  has  diminished  of 
necessit>'  during  recent  years — has  been  for  the  moment  in  com- 
liarative  abeyance — it  has,  as  a  phase,  lost  nothing  of  popularity. 
Today  it  is  a  more  alive  thing  than  ever  before,  fascinating 
thousands  by  its  charms,  while  impelling  admiration  from  many 
thousands  of  others — professional  gardeners  and  laymen  alike — 
who  see  in  them  a  pleasure  affording  health-giving  pastime  of  the 
best.  Apart  from  these  things  they  are  a  means  to  an  end, 
showing  the  way  to  the  betterinent  of  alpine  gardening  as  a 
whole,  and,  while  giving  many  of  the  plants  just  the  help  and  the 
positions  they  need,  afford  the  observer  an  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging them  to  advantage.  All  this  and  inuch  besides  have  been 
demonstrated  in  these  Chelsea  rock  gardens  again  and  again,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Great  as  has  been  their  help  in  assisting  plant 
lovers  to  appreciate  alpine  gardening,  they  have  been  immeasur- 
ably greater  in  the  true  landscape  and  artistic  sense,  since  they 
have  brought  into  being  a  true  conception  of  the  right  use  of 
stone  geologically,  have  caused  all  workers  in  the  field  to  seek 
out  the  best,  most  Nature-adorned  classes  of  rock,  and  brought 
about  their  use  in  the  only  true  and  realistic  way.  Here,  indeed, 
was  one  transported  again  and  again  to  mountain  pasture,  tor- 
rent, or  trickling  stream,  to  rock,  fern-decked  cave,  steep  de- 
clivity, or  strong  escarpment,  each  in  its  way  more  or  less  com- 
plete. No  wonder  they  fill  us  with  so  much  delight,  or  cause  us 
to  admire  the  measure  of  enterprise — plus  skill — which  have  made 
such  things  possible.  Nor  are  they  all  of  one  kind,  as  though  but 
one  line  of  thought  governed  or  pervaded  all.  Rather  do  they, 
by  variety  and  diversity,  give  expression  to  its  most  varying 
phases:  the  whole  of  them  "carefully  linked  up  much  of  the  best 
which  Nature  in  the  past  has  largely  retained  for  her  own,  or 
permitted  the  mountain  climber  or  student  to  see  now  and  again. 
Hence,  these  rock  gardening  efforts  are  not  a  display  merely, 
not  something  of  today  to  pass  into  obscurity  tomorrow,  but 
something  real,  something  above  all  else  of  an  educative  and 
instructi\-e  turn,  a  welcome  development  in  horticulture  of  the 
best. — Gardening  Illustrated. 
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Conius  Xiiltallii. — This  is  une  of  its  native  places,  and  it  grows 
here  to  a  good-sized  tree  30  feet  to  40  feet  high  and  in  the 
Spring  is  a  mass  of  bloom.  The  average  size  across  the  bracts 
here  is  4  inches  to  Ayi  inches,  and  often  they  run  to  5  inches  or 
more,  and  it  is  easy  to  pick  branches  4  feet  or  5  feet  long  with 
a  spread  of  2  feet  or  3  feet  with  twenty  to  thirty  llowers  open  on 
it.  It  often  flowers  again  in  the  Autumn,  and  is  then  at  its  best. 
The  leaves  are  turning  red  and  pink;  the  bunches  of  scarlet 
berries  from  the  first  flowering  and  the  white  flowers  of  the  sec- 
ond crop  with  a  cushion  of  emerald  green  in  the  center  (these 
flowers  are  sterile)  make  a  perfect  picture.  It  resents  bemg 
moved  except  w^hen  very  young,  and  I  hnd  it  is  best  grown  from 
seed  and  transplanted  at  a  year  old.  It  does  not  like  too  much 
cultivation  about  its  roots,  but  stands  its  branches  being  cut 
when  wanted  for  decoration.  If  planted  in  poor  gravelly  soil  its 
leaves  color  best,  but  it  grows  slowly.  It  likes  partial  shade,  and 
grows  well  here  in  mixed  woods  among  Douglas  Firs,  Hemlocks 
and  Maples,  and  when  near  streams  with  Maples  and  Alders.  It 
grows  taller  in  moist  and  good  soil,  but  the  leaves  do  not  color 
so  well.  Calvpso  grows  wild  here,  loo,  and  the  flowers  can  be 
picked  by  the  hundred.  At  one  of  the  Royal  Horticuhural  So- 
ciety's shows  in  the  spring  of  1917  I  was  shown  one  in  Mr. 
Reu'the's  exhibit,  but  it  looked  very  lonely  after  the  woods 
out  here.  It  grows  with  the  bulb  just  under  the  moss  with 
its  roots  in  decaying  wood  and  Fir  needles,  in  woods  of  Fir 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Maple  and  where  a  little  sunshine  can 
penetrate.  Its  scent  is  fresh  and  sharp,  if  one  can  use  that 
word  with  reference  to  a  scent.  British  Columbia  is  a  wonderful 
place  for  wild  flowers  and  Ferns,  some  of  the  latter,  especially 
Adiantum  pcdatum.  being  very  beautiful  and  range  from  a  few- 
inches  to  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height.— C.  T.  Hilton,  Port  Alberm, 
British   Calnmbia,  in  The  Cardcn. 


The  Welsh  Poppy  in  Shade.— The  Welsh  Poppy  {Mcconopsxs 
canibrica)  is  so  prolific  that  in  many  places  it  becomes  a  weed  if 
allow-ed  to  seed  and  sow  itself;  yet  there  are  positions  where  it 
is  exceedinglv  valuable,  such  as  under  deciduous  trees,  where  it 
seems  to  flourish  and  flow'er  with  freedom.  For  an  odd  corner 
under  trees  or  a  semi-wild  place  it  does  not  come  amiss  and 
renders  such  a  situation  cheerful  and  bright  in  May  and  June, 
and  longer  if  the  seed  pods  are  removed  in  good  time.  The 
shade  appears  to  give  a  greater  softness  to  the  yellow  of  the 
flowers  and  to  bring  them  even  more  into  harmony  with  the  fresh 
green  leaves  than  w^here  the  plants  are  in  sun.  Nor  does  it  seem 
to  require  much  moisture.  I  have  a  bank  in  a  dull  corner  where 
there  is  but  little  moisture  and  a  good  deal  of  shade,  and  here 
there  are  a  good  many  hundred  plants  which  make  the  corner 
quite  beautiful  in  its  time.  It  also  supplies  flowers  for  cutting, 
and  if  taken  in  the  bud  stage  they  last  a  wonderfully  long  tune 
in  water.  Those  who  do  not  possess  the  Welsh  Poppy  can  easily 
raise  it  from  seeds,  sown  where  the  plants  have  to  bloom  or  in 
boxes  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  when  small.  They  will 
flower  next  year  if  sown  by  early  July.— T/u'  Garden. 

Exotie  IK(?c-(/i.— Native  weeds,  c.  g..  Couch  Grass,  Dandelions, 
Rishon  weed.  Groundsel.  Sorrel  (which  in  Scotland  we  call 
Sooro'cks"),  and  Plantain  are  quite  enough  trial  to  temper  and 
industry  without  the  addition  of  exotics,  .\fflicted  as  I  am  by 
the  consequence  of  having  in  bygone  years  of  much  ardor^  and 
less  experience  introduced  certain  plants  to  the  garden,  either 
purchased  from  nurserymen  or  received  as  gifts  from  friends,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  a  word  of  timely  warning  may  save  incipient 
amateurs  from  trouble  in  the  future.  The  subject  has  been 
brought  painfully  home  to  me  by  the  destruction  wrought  on  a 
colony  of  Lady's  Slipper  (Cyripediunt  calceolus)  which  has  oc- 
cupied a  sheltered  bay  in  a  border  of  shrubs  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  There  were  about  a  score  of  clumps  which  threw  up 
magnificent  trusses  of  bloom  May  after  May  until  this  year,  when 
to  my  dismay  I  found  not  a  score  of  flow^enng  stems  all  told. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe.  Lily  of  the 
Valley  has  invaded  the  sanctuarv  and  strangled  with  its  matted 
roots' the  precious  Orchid,  .\nvone  who  has  striven  to  remove 
I  ily  of  the  Vallev  from  a  place  whereof  it  has  taken  possession 
must  know  that  it  is  no  light  labor,  and  that  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  deliver  unhurt  such  plants  as  have  been  caught  in  the 
dcadlv  embrace.  Some  mav  consider  Lily  of  the  Valley  as  good  a 
Ihing'as  Ladv's  Slipper.  Perhaps  it  is;  but  my  point  is  that  you 
cannot  have  ix)th  in  the  same  border.  The  best  place  for  Lily  of 
the  J'alley  is  in  the  tvoods;  if  you  have  no  woods,  then  give  if 
an  isolated  border  to  itself.  ,      ,     ,■ 

I  will  now  name  two  beautiful  destroyers— CaHi/'nimm  wen- 
tlora  and  the  Welsh  Poppy  (Meconopsis  cambrica).  Woe  worth 
the  dav  when  I  first  planted  them  with  exceeding  care,  chi^rtling 
in  my  innocence  at  having  secured  such  desirable  prizes.  Now  it 
1  had  the  last  bit  of  eilber  of  them  before  me  in  the  garden  and 
a  ■'ood  fork  in  mv  hand,  out  it  should  go.  The  woodland  again 
is  "the   place   for   them;    in   the   borders   they   arc   as   one   ot   the 


plagues  of  Egypt,  scattering  their  seed  far  and  wide.  When  the 
seed  lands  in  the  middle  of  some  treasure,  the  seedling  produces 
such  long  fanlike  roots  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  eradicate 
the  robber  without  uprooting  the  choice  plant  also. 

The  Oriental  Poppy  is  another  tyrant  that  requires  strict 
discipline.  We  cannot  forego  its  flaming  splendor;  but  it  must 
be  kept  scrupulously  within  bounds,  else  many  a  fair  flower  of 
humbler  stature  will  lie  crushed  out  of  existence.  Montbretia 
and  the  commoner  Alstroemerias  are  terrible  spreaders,  and 
should  never  be  planted  in  a  mixed  border.  I  am  told  that  the 
Indians  of  Soutii  .America  eat  largely  of  the  succulent  tubers 
which  Alstroemeria  produces  in  such  abundance,  but  when  I 
asked  one  who  had  traveled  much  m  that  land  whether  he  had 
tried  them  as  an  esculent,  he  replied  that  he  had  not.  and  so 
long  as  he  could  get  a  decent  potato  he  did  not  intend  to  do  so. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  more  enterprising. 

.'\nother  South  American  plant.  Erigcron  miicronatus,  also 
known  as  I'ittadonia  triloba,  has  established  itself  as  a  weed  in 
Europe.  The  roadside  walls  at  Cintra.  near  Lisbon,  are  covered 
with  it.  and  very  gay  it  makes  them  with  its  myriad  daisy 
flowers ;  but  I  have  cause  to  rue  the  day  when  I  inserted  a  root 
of  it  in  the  wall  garden  here,  for  it  has  spread  far,  roots  so 
deeply  that  it  cannot  be  eradicated  without  pulling  down  the 
wall,  and  goodness  knows  how  many  feebler  things  it  has  suf- 
focated. Arenaria  balearica  is  also  an  irrepressible  little  thug, 
and  should  never  be  admitted  to  select  company. 

As  for  the  Knot  weeds,  the  robust  members  of  that  most  Pro- 
tean family  are  enough  to  drive  one  to  despair.  It  is  fairly  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  Polygonum  cuspidatum  and  saclialinense. 
.-Ml  that  ca.i  b^  done  is  to  hack  down  the  shoots  as  fast  as  they 
appear  above  ground. 

So  much  for  herbaceous  weeds,  .\mong  shrubs  I  have  ex- 
perienced difiiculty  with  two  only,  which  I  recommend  amateurs 
not  to  place  among  other  garden  plants.  One  is  a  beautiful  Rose 
w-hich  came  to  us  under  the  name  of  Pink  Arches.  Nothing 
could  be  fairer  than  its  bending  sprays  laden  with  shell  pink 
blocm.  but  it  sends  subterranean  suckers  to  an  amazing  distance, 
to  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  things  quite  unfit  to  fight  with  it. 
The  other  is  I'eronica  parviflora  whereof  T  believe  there  are  two 
forms,  a  dwarf  and  a  tall  kind.  In  itself  the  latter  is  a  very 
desirable  shrub,  but  it  ripens  vast  quantities  of  seed.  Seedlings 
spring  up  in  all  sorts  of  places  where  they  are  not  wanted,  and 
give  trouble  unless  removed  while  still  quite  small. — The  Garden. 


The  following  true  story  may  interest  and  amuse  readers  of 
.Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  note  on  exotic  weeds :  Some  years  ago 
part  of  a  Rhododendron  garden  was  overrun  by  Bambusa  pal- 
niata.  It  took  a  very  strong  man.  armed  with  pick  and  crowbar, 
just  seven  days  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  asked  a  very  nice  clergyman 
who  was  going  round  the  garden  whether  it  was  right  to  say 
"Damn."  alter  the  manner  of  Lord  Fisher.  "That  depends  on 
what  you  refer  to?"  "Bambusa  palmata."  "Oh,  then  I  think 
you  are  quite  justified!'  Eriseron  niucronatns  is  certainly  a 
weed,  but  here  it  never  seeds  itself  except  within  a  short  distance 
of  where  it  has  been  planted.  .\lso  my  kind  friends  always  ask 
for  seedlings.  The  orange  variety  of  Meconopsis  cambrica  never 
becomes  a  nuisance :  seedlings  alw-ays  come  up  near  the  parent 
plants,  which  grow  under  an  east  wall  w'here  nothing  else  can 
thrive. 

.\  plant  which  we  designate  a  weed  is.  of  course,  not  neces- 
sarily a  worthless  plant  ("the  Poppies  in  the  corn  are  lovely"), 
but  it  is  a  plant  in  the  wrong  place.  My  first  complaint  is  against 
Helianthus  rigidiis,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  perennial 
Sunflowers,  but  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond,  ramifying  in  all  di- 
rections with  its  fleshy  roots.  Another  offender  is  Thalictrum 
adianttfotium.  or  Poor  Man's  Maidenhair,  very  useful  for  mix- 
ing with  cut  flowers,  but  an  inveterate  trespasser.  Then  there 
is  the  common  Musk,  an  old-time  favorite  as  a  scented  flower 
but  popular  opinion   has  condemned  it. — The  Garden. 

The  Woodland  Tulip.— Grown  among  the  wild  Hyacinths  and 
other  plants  of  the  w-oodland,  Tulipa  syhcstris  is  pretty  and 
graceful  without  being  gorgeous:  indeed,  it  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered the  very  embodiment  of  refinement  and  grace,  with  its 
long  and  slender  stem  and  deep  yellcw  flowers,  so  narrowly 
segmented  and  sharplv  pointed  at  the  tips.  Instead  of  the  bud 
of  this  Tulip  being  thrust  stiftly  upright,  after  the  manner  of 
its  resplendent  relations  of  garden  origin,  it  droops  over  with  a 
Poppy-like  elesance.  the  stem  gradually  assuming  the  perpen- 
dicular as  the  flower  expands.  The  latter,  unlike  most  of  its  race, 
has  a  pleasant  frasrance.  T.  sxkestris  appears  to  enjoy  a  well- 
drained  soil,  and  it  will  do  satisfactorily  under  deciduous  trees. 
In  some  places  it  has  a  bad  name  for  being  a  shy  bloomer,  but 
this  is  a  failing  which  can  doubtless  be  remedied  by  a  better 
understanding  of  the  plant's  requirements.  It  is  apt  to  die  out 
or  disappear,  but  those  plants  which  survive — usually  in  the  driest 
places — bloom  every  season. — The  Garden. 
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Colonedstcr  huinifiisa. — This  is  the  must  prostrate  of  all  the 
Cotoneasters,  a  plant  that  rapidly  creeps  with  ruddy  stems  over 
the  surface  of  tlje  soil  and  soon  makes  a  dense  mat.  The  leaves 
are  large,  over  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  fine  Myrtle-green,  which 
is  chequered  in  Autumn  and  Winter  with  the  yellow  and  crimson 
of  the  few  older  ones  which  are  shed  annually.  The  flowers 
and  scarlet  fruit  are  small,  but  as  the  latter  are  held  erect  on  long 
stems  they  are  effective  and  pretty.  C.  humifusa  is  a  u.seful  plant 
for  covering  steep  banks  or  the  face  of  a  rock  and  it  does  not  seem 
fastidious  as  regards  position  or  soil.  The  trailing  stems  will 
easily  run  two  feet  the  first  season. — The  Garden. 
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The  Apple.  By  Albert  E.  Wilkinson;  8vo,  cloth;  492  pages,  with 
195  illustrations  and  4  color  plates ;  Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston. 

This  book,  one  of  the  important  new  Country  Life  Education 
Series,  is  certainly  an  outstanding  work  that  in  every  way  de- 
serves to  be  regarded  as  a  standard.  "Deeply  convinced  of  the 
need  of  a  single  volume  that  would  present,  in  a  logical  manner, 
the  most  essential  of  the  recent  practical  ideas  and  methods,"  the 
author  seems  to  have  succeeded  well  in  supplying  the  need  even 
for  the  different  apple-producing  regions  of  North  America. 
Throughout  his  treatment  at  every  point  he  kec^s  in  mind  the 
superior  adaptation  of  certain  varieties  to  particular  localities, 
soils  and  sites.  He  gives  good  advice  to  the  student,  the  farmer, 
the  fruit  specialist,  the  middleman  and  the  person  who  buys  for 
his  own  consumption.  He  has  drawn  exhaustively,  but  with  nice 
discrimination  upon  the  experiences  of  successful  growers,  upon 
the  findings  of  the  prominent  governmental  experiment  stations 
of  this  country  and  of  Canada.  Particularly  valuable  is  the  chap- 
ter summarizing  investigations  that  have  determined,  with  a  high 
degree  of  reliability,  the  adaptation  of  the  standard  and  impor- 
tant varieties  to  particular  climates  and  soils.  Another  valuable 
subject,  that  perhajis  ought  more  to  be  elaborated  upon,  though 
it  is  treated  suggestively  enough,  is  "pedigree  trees" ;  the  nursery- 
man's common  practice  of  obtaining  scions  from  blocks  of  nursery 
stock  but  recently  propagated  and  not  from  the  best  of  trees  that 
have  proven  themselves  by  bearing  is  evidently,  in  view  of 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  by'  selection  in  different  fields,  not 
commendable.  In  the  treatment  of  windbreaks  it  would  have  been 
better  to  give  caution  against  planting  soft  maples  at  all  near 
apple  trees  the  roots  of  which  can  not  compete  in  their  work  with 
the  extraordinarily  lusty  roots  of  the  rapid-growing  shade  tree. 
And  why  should  omission  be  made  of  the  two  trees  best  for  the 
purpose  in  every  way,  the  red  pine  and  the  Douglas  spruce?  Both 
of  these  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  Xorway  spruce  and  are  long- 
lived,  as  the  Xorway  spruce  is  not.  Then,  too,  attention  might 
have  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  on  many  sites  the  windbreaks 
might  well  consist  of  a  row  or  two  of  the  hardier  apple  trees  that 
would  yield  a  crop  of  considerable  value  while  shielding  the  more 
tender  trees  of  better  quality.  Another  rather  serious  shortcom- 
ing consists  of  omitting  lo  treat  of  the  subject  of  Double  Working 
in  the  grafting  of  apple  trees.  Several  varieties  need  to  be  handled 
in  this  way  and  exjieriments  just  now  going  on  in  Europe,  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  habit  of  bearing  a  crop  only  in  alternate  years, 
which  marks  some  varieties  in  particular,  can  be  eradicated  by 
budding  them  upon  stocks  of  kinds  not  so  prolific. 

The  person  intending  to  plant  an  orchard  of  any  size  would 
profit  by  studying  the  chapter  "Laying  Out  an  Orchard,"  in  which 
is  shown,  very  graphically,  the  advantages  of  the  quincunx  and 
the  hexagonal' arrangement  over  the  common  method  by  squares; 
the  superiority  of  the  first  methods  varies,  of  course,  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  use  is  made  of  fillers ;  but  the  hexagonal 
method  permits  the  planting  of  about  15  per  cent  more  trees 
than  does  the  square  system.  The  chapter  Insects,  Diseases, 
Spraying  and  Miscellaneous  Injuries  is  thoroughly  admirable: 
the  one  devoted  to  Renovating  Neglected  Orchards,  that  should 
be  of  unusual  interest  in  these  days,  demonstrates  that  "good 
business  principles  applied  to  a  young  or  moderately  old  neg- 
lected orchard  may  result  in  profitable  results.  A  good  system 
of  orchard  management  thoroughly  applied  will  develop  w-on- 
ders  from  neglected  sound  trees.''  The  alphabetical  list  of  88 
of  the  most  common  varieties,  with  a  short  description  and 
evaluation  of  each,  is  a  splendid  feature  and.  although  tastes  differ, 
all  judgments  here  expressed  seem  to  have  been  fonuulated  with 
great  care.  The  Baldwin,  for  example,  which  not  every  one  would 
be  inclined  to  say  has  "very  good  quality,"  is  pronounced  "very 
good."  but  several  others  "very  good  to  best"  and  some  even 
"best."  Such  a  list  obviously  can  never  be  quite  up-to-date;  but 
a  careful  reading  of  it  entire  helps  to  rank,  with  a  good  degree 
of  probability,  the  most  promising  introductions,  like  the  new 
"Golden  Delicious,"  that  appear  from  time  to  time. 


A  LESSON  ON  THE  VALUE  OF  VEGETABLES 

(ContUiued  from  page  283.) 

diet  would  undoubtedly  lend  to  save  our  teeth.  In  ages  past 
man  needed  no  dentrirtces  for  his  mouth,  and  his  teeth  were 
cleaned  and  disinfected  several  times  daily  by  the  acids  in  the 
raw  vegetables  and  roots  that  were  eaten.  'The  teeth  of  early 
races,  and  of  the  native  races  of  many  countries  today,  were 
also  strengthened  and  polished  by  the  exercise  they  got  in  crack- 
ing nuts  and  chewing  fibrous  vegetables.  All  evidences  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  farther  we  have  got  away  from  a  natural  diet 
the  more  trouble  we  have  experienced  from  mouth  infection  and 
dental  decay. 

One  investigator  recently  produced  proof  which  appeared  to 
show  that  the  removal  of  fiber  or  cellulose  from  our  diet  through 
the  refining  and  cooking  processes  is  tending  to  reduce  the  size 
and  number  of  our  teeth.  In  fact  the  mouth  is  becoming  more 
and  more  merely  an  opening  through  which  we  swallow  than 
an  efficient  machine  for  masticating  food,  and  it  appears  evi- 
dent that  under  the  conditions  now  generally  prevailing  we  shall 
eventually  evolve  into  a  race  having  no  teeth  at  all. 

The  moderate  use  of  vegetables  in  the  form  of  pickles,  pro- 
vided the  pickles  have  been  prepared  without  the  addition  of 
harmful  matter,  is  no  doubt  a  good  practice,  as  pickling  does 
rot  entail  the  loss  of  any  of  their  vital  ingredients.  One  fre- 
quently sees  children  walking  along  the  street  luunching  a  pickle. 
W  hile  we  are  apt  to  think  that  this  may  not  be  a  very  desirable 
food  for  a  child,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  eating  the 
pickle  the  child  is  Obtaining  some  valuable  ingredient  or  in- 
gredients which  are  absent  from  its  ordinary  diet,  and  is  there- 
fore doing  itself  good,  or  at  all  events  less  harm  than  by  spend- 
ing its  pennies  in  some  of  the  kinds  of  candy  that  are  known  to 
contain  deleterious  materials. 

The  economic  value  t  f  vegetables  is  not  of  transcendental  im- 
portance ;  it  is,  however,  of  interest  and  worth  brief  considera- 
tion. 

The  vegetable  having  the  greatest  economic  value  is  that  which, 
upon  a  given  area,  gives  the  greatest  amount  of  calorific  food 
at  the  least  cost  and  in   the   shortest  time. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  some  experiments  were  carried  out  in 
England  by  Dr.  F.  Stoker,  with  a  view  of  finding  out  the  differ- 
ent economic  values,  possessed  by  soine  of  the  more  popular 
and  useful  vegetables.  The  method  adopted  was  to  devote  plots 
of  ground  of  equal  areas  to  each  kind  experimented  w'ith,  and 
to  keep  an  exact  record  of  all  expenses  in  the  w^ay  of  labor, 
seed,  manures,  etc. ;  to  observe  the  period  the  crops  occupied 
the  ground ;  to  weigh  the  resulting  crops  and  to  calculate  the 
actual  food  each  plot  produced.  Without  giving  the  figures  by 
which  the  results  were  arrived  at,  it  was  found  that  the  com- 
parative values  of  the  vegetables  tested  were  as  follows  : 

Yield  in  .Assimilable 

lbs.  per  calories  Principally       Economic 

Crop  square  perch,  per  perch.  valuable  for         value 

Potato 176  73.949  Carbohvdrate            69.5 

Carrots  392  31,360  Carbohvdrate            31.6 

Beans  (drv)..     IS  23  325  Protein                      28 

Peas    (shelled)     63  26,460  Protein                       18 

Parsnip    480  19.2t»  Carbohvdrate            15.5 

Onion  210  9,450  Oil  &  Vitamine          4.3 

Cabbage 93  1,395  Salts  and  bulk           3 

The   following  formula   was   used  in  making  the   calculations: 

Caloric  value  X  Yield  in  pounds  per  perch 

: =  Economic  Value. 

Ccst    of    crop;     number     of     weeks     the 
ground  is  occupied 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  term  "economic  value"  is  used 
in  this  connection  only  in  the  home  gardening  sense,  and  has  no 
reference  to  the  commercial  production  of  vegetables  for  profit. 

We  must  not  be  understood  as  advocating  vegetarianism  pure 
and  simple,  as  without  doubt  some  animal  foods  are  necessary. 
Animal  foods  contain  a  high  percentage  of  muscle-forming  ma- 
terial, but  eaten  in  excess  cause  an  acid  reaction  in  the  system 
and  tend  to  produce  many  functional  troubles.  There  is  more 
fatigue  caused  by  faulty  eating  than  by  hard  work  and  for  animal 
food  to  do  us  any  good  wc  must  consume  a  sufiiciency  of  properly 
prepared,  or  raw,  vegetables,  which  will  produce  an  alkaline  re- 
action to  counteract  the  acid  reaction  of  the  meat. 

There  is.  however,  considerable  room  for  a  great  increase  in 
the  vegetable  part  of  ordinary  diets,  and  we  feel  sure  that  a 
greater  daily  consumption  of  the  pn  due's  of  our  gardens,  espe- 
cially in  the  form  of  salads,  and  a  more  rational  and  less  wasteful 
ire! hod  of  preparing  those  having  to  be  cooked  will  not  only 
immensely  increase  our  health  and  vigor  but  also  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  cur  pockets,  and,  conversely,  produce  the  reverse  of 
benefit  to  the  pockets  of  druggists  and  doctors. 
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I  Protest  Against  Quarantine  37  I 

I     Statements  regarding  Federal  Horticultural  Board  Quarantine  37,  Presented  at  the  Horticultural     | 
I  Conference  in  New  York,  June  15,  1920  | 
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PROFESSOR   CHARLES   SARGENT 

THE  Arnold  Arboretum  is  a  museum  of  living  plants  in  which 
Harvard  University  has  agreed  by  contract  to  grow  and 
display  every  tree  and  shrub  able  to  support  the  Xew  England 
climate.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  contract  the  University  has 
been  importing  plants  and  seeds  from  other  scientific  institu- 
tions and  from  commercial  nurseries  since  1874:  and  for  forty 
years  has  been  carrying  on  explorations  in  all  parts  of  North 
America  and  in  Japan,  China,  Korea,  Manchuria  and  Siberia. 
These  explorations  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  into  this  country  trees  and  other  useful  plants  which 
had  been  unknown  before  the  establishment  of  the  .\rboretum. 

The  aim  of  the  Arboretum  is  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
trees;  its  museum  of  living  plants  growing  in  Massachusetts  is 
only  one  of  its  methods  for  accomplishing  this  purpose.  It  is 
interested  in  iPiCreasing  the  knowledge  of  plants  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  in  all  foreign  coi^itries.  Much  of  its 
work  of  exploration  has  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  into  this  country  and  into  Europe  trees  w'hich  can  suc- 
ceed only  in  the  Pacific  states,  Louisiana.  Florida,  or  the  milder 
parts  of  Europe.     For  the  Arboretum  there  is  no  foreign  country. 

The  Arboretum  is  net  charged  with  having  introduced  into 
this  country  any  serious  plant  disease  or  dangerous  insect  on 
the  many  thousand  plants  which  have  been  imported,  often  with 
soil  at  their  roots,  from  every  country  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, or  on  any  of  the  millions  of  seedings  which  it  has  raised 
and  distributed  During  its  entire  existence  plants  have  come 
to  the  Arboretum  from  foreign  countries  except  during  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  of  1919-20.  The  Arboretum  desired  to  import 
from  Europe  a  few  plants  in  the  autumn  of  1919  and  received 
permission  from  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  to  do  so  on 
condition  that  they  were  sent  first  to  Washington  fur  inspection 
and  disinfection.  It  was  impossible  to  arrange  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  these  plants  at  Boston :  and  the  Arboretum,  having  had 
unfortunate  experiences  with  early  importations  which  had  been 
sent  to  Washington  for  inspection  by  agents  of  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board,  has  decided  to  give  up  entirely  importing 
plants  and  seeds  until  some  modifications  is  inade  in  the  methods 
of  the  Horticultural  Board.  As  the  .\rboretum  has  been  active 
and  successful,  especially  in  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  mtro- 
dution  of  new  .plants  into  the  United  States  it  is  believed  that 
its  inability  to  continue  this  work  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  hor- 
ticultural progress  in  the  United  States. 

The  managers  of  the  Arboretum,  in  common  with  everj-  intel- 
ligent and  public-spirited  citizen  of  the  United  States,  believe  in 
the  exclusion  of  plant  diseases  and  insects  destructive  to  plants; 
they  believe  that  the  methods  and  rulings  of  the  Horticultural 
Board  can  be  modified  and  improved  so  that  the  desired  results 
can  be  obtained  without  subjecting  imported  plants  to  the  dangers 
and  delays  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  escai^e  under  the 
existing  regulations  and  methods  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board.  Officers  of  the  Government  realize  that  these  methods 
and  regulations  cause  serious  delays  and  the  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  plants,  and  agree  with  many  importers  that  these  delays 
and  dangers  can  be  reduced  by  the  establishment  of  inspection 
stations  at  ports  of  entry  and  by  changes  in  the  list  of  excluded 
plants.  If  such  inspection  stations  could  be  established  more 
prompt  and  better  service  would  certainly  be  obtained.  Such 
changes  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  active  co-operation  of  every 
organization  and  of  every  individual  in  the  United  States  in- 
terested in  the  cultivation  of  plants;  and  it  should,  I  believe,  be 
the  duty  of  this  Convention  to  urge  the  necessity  of  co-operation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
changes  in  its  rulings  and  methods  in  regard  to  the  importation 
of  plants  on  which  the  future  of  American  horticulture  depends. 


W.    C.    BURRAGE 

THE  government,  people,  horticulturists  and  horticultural 
societies  of  Massachusetts  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Government,  the  United  States  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
are  seeking  to  foster  and  advance  the  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture of  the  whole  country,  and  that  they  are  not  trying  to  help 
any  one  interest  at  the  expense  of  other  interests. 

Massachusetts,   which   is    sufifering   so    much    from    the    Gypsy 
Moth,    the    Brown-Tail    Moth,   the   While    Pine    Rust,    the    Corn 


Borer,  and  other  imported  injurious  plant  diseases  and  insects, 
and  is  fesrful  of  others  yet  to  come,  surely  does  not  question  the 
principles  of  Quarantine  37  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Law  of  1912 
under  which  it  was  lawfully  issued. 

\\  e  do  not  protest  against  the  law  or  the  quarantine.  Still  less 
de  we  question  the  m.otives  or  intentions  of  those  who  framed 
the  law  or  the  quarantine  or  those  who  are  enforcing  them. 

We  do  earnestly  protest  against  what  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board,  itself,  calls  its  drastic  provisions,  some  of  which  we  main- 
tain are  wasteful,  inefficient,  unsound  and  dangerous. 

We  do  ask  that  the  regulations  of  the  quarantine  and  their 
enforcement  shall  be  reasonable,  effective  and  humane.  We  do 
ask  that  quarantine  regulations  of  the  Government,  acting  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  shall  be  conducted  in  the  right 
way.  W'e  ask  that  the  United  States  Government,  with  all  its 
power  and  wealth,  shall  handle  the  business  part  of  this  subject 
in  a  business  way,  the  sanitary  part  in  a  scientific  way,  and  the 
human  part  in  a  humane  way. 

Ninety  years  ago  she  established  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  which  consists  of  over  a  thousand  members  and 
is  truly  representative  of  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State. 

Nearly  50  years  ago,  within  her  borders,  was  established  the 
.\rnold  Arboretum,  the  botanical  department  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege ;  and  here  a  vast  amount  has  1)een  done  for  the  horticulture 
of  the  whole  country. 

And  Massachusetts,  during  a  long  period,  has  enacted  many 
laws,  seeking  not  only  to  improve  agriculture,  but  also  to  protect 
and  carry  forward  the  science  of  horticulture  in  the  broadest  way. 

We  want  protection  against  future  danger  to  our  horticulture 
and  agriculture  and  to  that  of  the  whole  country,  but  w'e  do  not 
want  to  be  prevented  from  safely  importing"  those  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants  which  do  not  carry  dangerous  diseases  or  insects  and 
which  will  give  assistance,  comfort,  and  pleasure  to  our  people. 

In  this  state,  if  we  find  a  person  who  may  possibly  have  small- 
pox coming  into  the  port  of  Boston  from  a  foreign  shore,  we  do 
not  send  him  through  the  streets  of  Boston  in  a  crwded  street- 
car and  '.hen  in  a  crowded  railroad  car  to  a  contagious-disease 
iiuilding  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  a  hundred  miles  away,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  he  has  smallpox,  and  if  he  has,  to 
keep  him  there  until  he  is  fumigated  and  recovered  from  the  dis- 
ease. We  believe  that  the  place  to  quarantine  against  dangerous 
disease  is  at  the  threshold,  that  is,  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  we 
do  it  here  and  not  in  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

We  believe  that  the  place  to  inspect,  fumigate,  and  treat  piants 
is  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  w'e  de  not  l>elieve  that  it  is  economical, 
efficient,  safe  or  justifiable,  for  example,  to  send  plants  from  San 
Francisco,  through  California.  Arizona,  Te.xas,  Louisana,  and 
other  states,  to  Washington,  3,000  miles  away,  for  inspection  and 
treatment,  and  then  to  send  them  back  to  San  Francisco  to  be 
put  into  use.  We  believe  that  such  a  requirement  is  not  only 
extravagant,  wasteful  and  unnecessary,  but  most  ill-advised — and 
we  do  protest  against  such  regulations. 

We  also  believe  that  the  inspection  and  treatment  and  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  plants  should  be  by  high-grade,  skilled, 
experienced  inspectors  of  the  Government — not  students,  but 
those  who  can  determine  what  is  well  and  what  is  ill,  what  is 
reasonable  and  what  is  unreasonable,  in  the  treatment  of  plants. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  favor  any  evasions  or  violations  of 
the  law.  We  ask  that  unsound  and  diseased  or  infested  plants 
shall  be  rejected  at  the  port  of  entry.  We  also  ask  that  sound, 
clean  plants  shall  be  allowed  to  come  in  at  one  of  the  large 
ports  and  there  be  inspected,  treated,  and  accepted  or  rejected, 
without   unnecessary   delay,   transportation,   expense   or   danger. 

We  ask  that  the  Government  establish  suitable  inspection  serv- 
ices at  tW'O  ports  on  the  west  coast,  such  as  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle,  one  on  the  south  such  as  New  Orleans,  and  two  on  the 
east,  such  as  New  York  and  Boston;  and  that  the  final  decision 
upon  plants  be  made  at  these  ports  and  the  plains  there  destroyed 
or  released,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Finally,  we  ask  that  the  regulations  be  revised  in  a  business 
v,ay  and  made  safe  and  sound  for  all  concerned. 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  loss  to  this  country  from  imported  plant 
diseases  and  insects  is  over  a  million  dollars  a  day,  then  surely 
the  Federal  government  can  afford  to  pay,  and  Congress  can 
justly  appropriate,  the  small  amount  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  inspection  services  at  these  ports  which  may  be 
required  in  addition  to  what  the  government  already  has  there. 
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President — L.  P.  Jensen,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Secretary— M.  C.   Ebel,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New   York. 
Vice-President — D.  L.  Mackintosh,  Alpine,  New  Jersey. 
Trustees — T.    W.    Head.    Lake    Forest,    IlHnois. 

TRUSTEES  (For  1920)— Peter  Duff,  William  Waite,  Arthur  Smith.  Xew 
jersir>  ;    Robert   Weeks,   Ohio;    W.    H.    GrifTiths,    Michigan. 

DIRECTORS  (To  serve  until  1921)— William  N.  Craier,  Massachusetts; 
William  Hertrick,  California;  William  Gray,  Rhode  Island;  G.  Hennen- 
hoier,  Montana:  Thomas  Hatton,  Connecticut:  Albin  Martini,  Iowa;  A. 
C.  Jordahn,  Florida.  (To  serve  until  1922) — George  Wilson,  Illinois:  James 
Stuart.  Xew  York;  VVilliam  Kleinheinz,  Pennsylvania;  John  F.  Hiiss, 
Connecticut;  Edwin  Jenkins,  Massachusetts;  Carl  X.  Fohn,  Colorado; 
Joseph  Tansey,  Xew  York.  (To  serve  until  1923) — Robert  Williamson, 
Connecticut;  Robert  Cameron,  Massachusetts:  Theodore  Wirth,  Min- 
nesota; George  H.  Pring.  Missouri;  George  W.  Hess,  District  of  Colum- 
bia;  Daniel   J.   Coughlin.    Xew    York;    Jolm   Barnet,   Pennsylvania. 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 
AVai  York — George  F,  Baker,  W,  R.  Coe,  Mrs.  T.  .\.  Constable,  Paul  D. 
Cravath,  Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Mrs.  David  Dows, 
Frank  J.  Dupignac,  Mrs.  Coleman  du  Pont,  Childs  Frick.  W.  H.  Gratwick, 
Daniel  Guggenheim,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie,  Mrs.  William  P.  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
John  Henry  Hammond,  T.  A.  liavemeyer,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Hermann.  B.  H. 
Howell,  C.  O.  Iselin,  Otto  Kahn,  W.  Eugene  Kimball,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  ilrs. 
Julian  Mc\'icker,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Mrs.  T.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mrs. 
Harold  I.  Pratt,  John  T.  Pratt,  E.  f.  Price.  Mrs.  William  A.  Reed,  H.  D. 
Roosen,  Charles  A.  Sherman,  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  Benjamin  Stern,  Mrs. 
W.  Stursberg,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Edwin  Thorne,  .Samuel  Unter- 
myer.  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney  Xc'v  Jerse\ — .'\.  Albright,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Bradley, 
Joseph  P.  Day,  Tames  B-  Duke.  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Dunham,  C.  I^ewis,  Hubert 
T.  Parsons,  Mrs.  Manuel  Rionda.  Pcnttsvh'ania — Gen.  Richard  Coulter,  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Lyon,  R.  B.  Mellon,  Edward  -\.  \A'oods.  Delaware — Irenee  du  Pont, 
Pierre  S.  du  Font.  Connecticut — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  Farnam,  (ieorge  M. 
Hendee,  Miss  A.  B.  Jennings,  W.  H.  Truesdale.  William  Zeigler,  Jr. 
Rhode  Island — Gov.  R.  Livingston  Beeckman.  Massachusetts — Harry  E. 
Converse,  Mrs.  tienry  C.  Frick,  C.  H.  Hutchins,  ^Irs.  C.  G.  Rice,  Prof. 
C.  S.  Sargent.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Spoor.  Ohio — F.  F.  Drury,  Mrs.  Francis  F. 
Prentiss,  Jchn  L.  Severance,  H.  S.  Sherman,  H.  L.  Thompson.  Indiana — 
Theodore  F.  Thieme.  Michigan — E.  D.  Speck.  Illinois — Hairy  B.  Clow, 
.-\.  B.  Dick,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Upham.  Wisconsin — F.  D.  Countiss.  yiinnesota — 
A.  C.  Loring.  Jowa — Mrs.  G.  B.  Douglass.  Missouri — August  A.  Busch. 
Virginia — Miss  Grace  E.  Arents.  Kentucky — F.  M.  Sackett.  Georgia — 
E.  H.  Inman. 


and  visit  to  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  and  Country  Estates. 
8  P.  M. — Annual   Banquet. 


ANNUAL    CONVENTION 

MARQUETTE  HOTEL,  .ST.  LOUIS,  SEPT.  14,  15,  16. 
Tuesday,   Sept.   14. 
10  A.  M. — Executive  meeting  of  trustees  and  directors. 
2  P.  M. — Convention  convenes. 

Address   of   Welcome — Dr.   George   T.    Moore,    Director   of 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 
President's  address. 
Secretary's  report. 
Treasurer's  report. 

Reports   of    Committee    on   Service    Bureau    Publicity   Fund, 
Committee  on  Quarantine  Bill  No.  37.  Committee  on  School 
Gardens,    Committee    on    Interesting    Young    Men    in    the 
Gardening  Profession,  and  Committee  on  Co-operation  with 
Federal  Vocational  Board. 
Communications   and   resolutions. 
Consideration  of  next  meeting  place. 
General  discussion. 
S  P.  ^L — Illustrated  lecture  on  "Rock  Gardens" — Montague  Free, 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  15. 
9  A.  M. — .Address — Hon.  Fred  W.  Pape,  Park  Commissioner  of 
St.  Louis. 

Untini.ihed  business. 
NomiuatioM  of  officers. 
Subjects   for  discussion — 
Examination  for  and  Classification  of  Gardeners. 
Inducements   for  Young   Men   to   Take   up   the   Gardening 
Profession. 
2  P.  M. — Subjects  for  discussion — 

The  Threatened  Food  Crisis:   How  Can  the  Gardeners  and 
their  .Association  .\ssist  in  Relieving  It? 
Will  Farmerettes  Solve  tlie  Problem  of  Help  Shortage  on 

Country  Estates' 
The  Sign  Board  Nuisance  Defacing  our  Highways;   How 
Can  It  Be  Combated  Effectively? 
General   discussion. 
8  P.  M.— Shaw  Banquet. 

Thursday,  Sept.  16. 
9-9:30  A.  M. — Polls  open  for  election  of  officers. 

Unfinished  business. 
10  A.  M. — .Adjournment  for  inspection  of  St.  Louis  Park  System, 


Members  should  communicate  with  George  H.  Pring,  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  for  hotel  accommodations  without 
delay.  Members  going  from  New  York  and  vicinity  will  leave 
Sunday  afternoon,  Sept.  12,  and  should  address  the  secretary  for 
further  information  as  to  time  of  leaving  and  Pullman  accommo- 
dations. 

Members  who  cannot  attend  the  convention,  and  may  have 
ideas  or  suggestions  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  conven- 
tion, should  communicate  with  the  secretary  at  his  New  York 
office  before  Sept.  1. 


Amendments  to  By-Laws. 

Notice  of  proposed  amendments  is  here  published  as  called 
for  by  the  By-Laws. 

To  amend  Article  2,  by  adding  two  sections  (Section  7  and 
Section  8)   as  follows  : 

Section  7.  Applicants  for  active  or  associate  membership  shall 
be  passed  on  by  a  membership  committee  to  consist  of  the  secre- 
tary and  any  two  members  of  the  executive  board,  on  whom  the 
secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  call,  to  pass  on  applications.  An 
applicant  for  active  membership  must  provide  the  membership 
committee  with  a  complete  record  of  his  gardening  experience 
and  references  as  provided  for  on  the  application  blanks. 

Section  8.  The  E.xecutive  Board,  or  its  authorized  committee, 
shall  have  the  power  of  refusing  to  admit  an  applicant  to  member- 
ship, and  shall  be  empowered  to  expel  from  membership  any  one 
guilty  of  unprofessional  conduct  .or  other  conduct,  calculated  to 
reflect  adversely  on  the  association.  The  executive  board  shall 
be  under  no  compulsion  to  give  any  reason  for  its  action  in 
refusing  an  applicant  to,  or  expelling  a  member  from  the  associa- 
tion, either  to  the  individual  concerned  or  to  the  association. 

To'  aiTiend  .Article  3,  Section  1,  by  making  the  dues  $5.00  a  year 
instead  of  $3.00  a  year  as  now  provided. 

To  amend  .Article  3,  Section  3,  by  making  dues  for  lite  member- 
ship $50  in  place  nf  $25  as  now  provided. 


A  MESSAGE   FROM  OUR   PRESIDENT. 

Those  of  you,  who  have  not  been  alile  tu  attend  previous 
conventions  may  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  cf  t'lese 
events,  to  your  self  and  the  profession  at  large.  Questions  of 
vital  importance  to  the  profession  of  gardening  and  to  you  as 
a  gardener  are  to  be  brought  up  and  discussed  at  the  coming 
convention  in  Saint  Louis,  and  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  the 
individual  member  the  importance  of  a  large  attendance. 

We  need  your  personal  attention  and  council  if  we  are  going 
to  be  successful  in  solving  our  problems  pertaining  to  the  better- 
ing of  our  conditions  individually  and  receive  the  recognition  as 
a  body  of  men,  whose  service  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  .A  well  trained  gardener  has  often,  in  the  past,  been- 
regarded  as  a  "Jack  of  all  trades,"  whose  experiences  and  years 
of  study  were  considered  as  of  less  value  than  tliat  of  less  trained 
men  in  other  professions.  The  real  gardener  is  worthy  of  just 
recognition  for  his  years  of  study  and  work,  but  interlopers  have 
been  permitted  to  usurp  their  places,  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
employers  and  a  sul)sequent  loss  to  the  gardener. 

These  conditions  can  be  changed  only  by  serious  deliberations 
at  the  conventions,  and  really  constructive  work  can  be  accom- 
plished only  when  the  professional  gardener  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  issues.  It  is  for  this  reason  imperative  that  you 
exert  every  possible  effort  to  be  with  us  in  Saint  Louis  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  15  and  16. 

By  getting  out  of  the  everyday  run  of  things,  and  coming  in 
contact  with  your  fellow  worker  in  the  field  of  gardening,  hearing 
and  seeing  what  is  going  on  elsewhere,  you  will  broaden  your 
vision  of  your  own  activities,  and  cuter  your  work  with  renewed 
enthusiasm.  For  these,  and  other  reasons  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, I  urge  you  to  go  to  Saint  Louis,  and  assist  in,  not  only 
elevating  your  profession  to  a  higher  plane  socially,  but  what  is  of 
equal  importance,  financially  as  well. 

Let  us  get  together  and  make  our  meeting  a  memorable  one 
in  the  history  of  gardening  and  a  credit  to  ourselves  and  the 
profession  which  we  represent.  1  liid  you  Welcome  to  Saint 
Louis.  L.  P.  Jexsex,  President. 
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Examinations  for  and  Classification  of  Gardeners. 

After  considerable  discussion  which  disclosed  a  divided  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  examinations  for,  and  classification  of  gardeners 
at  the  convention  in  Cleveland  last  year,  the  subject  was  referred 
to  the  1920  convention  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  secure 
data  from  members,  organizations  and  other  sources  from  which 
a  concrete  plan  can  be  formulated,  to  be  submitted  to  the  St. 
Louis  convention.  IMeinbers  interested  in  this  subject  should  sub- 
mit any  data  thev  mav  possess,  or  ideas,  to  the  secretarv  before 
Sept.  L 


Interesting  Young  Men  in  the   Gardening  Profession. 

The  association  has  been  successful  in  interesting  a  department 
of  the  U.  S.  government  in  its  proposed  campaign  to  attract  young 
men  to  the  gardening  profession.  It  has  been  assured  of  national 
publicity  as  soon  as  the  association  is  prepared  to  place  the  young 
men  in  positions  where  they  can  receive  proper  training.  The 
secretary  has  gone  as  far  as  he  can  in  the  matter,  and  the  issue 
is  now  up  to  the  country  estate  owners,  their  superintendents  and 
gardeners  to  provide  places  for  these  young  men  who  may  desire 
to  make  gardening  their  life  work.  The  secretary  is  eager  to 
hear  from  those  who  will  co-operate  with  him. 


Sustaining  Members 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Riverdale.  X.  Y.  (George  Norris.  gar- 
dener) ;  C.  Oliver  Iselin,  Glen  Head,  L.  I.  (Fred  Falconer,  super- 
intendent )  ;  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. ;  Mrs.  John 
Henry  Hammond,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  (John  J.  Connolly,  gardener)  ; 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Spoor,  Pittslield,  Mass.  (John  Johnson,  gardener)  : 
Charles  A.  Bradley,  Convent,  N.  J.  (Robert  Crighton,  gardener)  ; 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  (James  Stuart,  super- 
intendent) :  Mrs.  F.  F.  Prentiss,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (R.  P.  Brydon. 
superintendent)  ;  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Dunham,  Madison,  X.  J.  (Ernest 
Wild,  gardener):  A.  B.  Dick,  Lake  Forest,  111.  (Frederick  \V. 
Sparks,  superintendent);  A.  Albright,  Jr.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
(William  Barron,  gardener):  Mrs.  Coleman  du  Pont,  Great 
Neck,  L.  I.;  Mrs.  William  P.  Hamilton,  Slerlington.  X.  Y. ;  Ben- 
jamin Stern,  Roslyn,  L.  I.:  Mrs.  Julian  McVicker.  Larchmont. 
K.  Y.  (Joseph  Meckel,  gardener)  :  Otto  Kahn,  Woodbury,  L.  I.: 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Wilmington,  Del.  (William  Mulliss,  gardener)  : 
Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Brookline,  Mass.:  Hubert  T.  Parson,  West 
End,  X.  J.   (H.  L.  Crane,  superintendent). 


AN    APPEAL    FROM    A   FELLOW    MEMBER. 

In  reading  the  July  number  of  the  G.ardeners'  Chronicle, 
I  was  astonished  at  the  small  number  of  sustairang  members 
recorded  from  some  states.  Why,  I  cannot  get  over  it.  to 
see  Wisconsin  represented  by  only  one,  and  Illinois  by  only  two ! 
\\'hat's  the  matter  with  Lake  Geneva?  What's  the  matter  with 
Lake  Forest,  and  the  neighbors  along  the  North  Shore? 

There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  the  gardener  to  have 
a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  his  employer  and  if  you  boys — excuse 
the  familiarity  but  we  know  each  other  so  well — if  you  boys, 
put  it  up  to  your  employer  in  the  right  form  and  explain  how 
anxious  we  arc  as  a  body  of  professional  gardeners  to  elevate  our 
profession  to  its  proper  level,  your  employer  will  not  fail  to 
sustain  you  and  become  interested  in  the  work  that  is  being  done. 
But  it  requires  concerted  action.  Don"t  expect  George  to  do  it. 
His  name,  l5y  the  way.  isn't  George — but  AL  C. 

I  am  also  reminded  just  now  of  the  "Point  of  View  of  the 
Professional  Gardener"  so  very  ably  explained  by  William  N. 
Craig  in  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America.  Many  members  of  this  club  are  your  own  employers 
and  can  easily  be  induced  to  become  interested  in  our  cause, 
if  you  yourself  take  the  initiative.  My  own  present  employer 
thought  Mr.  Craig's  article  very  worthy  and  timely,  and  brought 
me  her  own  garden  magazine  to  read  it !  So  my  worthy  col- 
leagues of  personal  acquaintance.  I  would  ask  you  to  get  the 
good  will  of  your  employer  for  our  cause,  for  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  have  tried  and  have  been  refused. 

Brucemore.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  A.  M.\rtin;. 


New  Members. 

The  following  new  members  have  been  recently  added  to  our 
meml)ership  list :  Paul  Krietz,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. ;  F.  W.  Silock, 
New  Windsor,  X.  V. :  Richard  J.  Black,  Waterville,  X.  Y. ; 
Murray  Scott.  Omaha,  Xeb. ;  George  E.  Last,  Englewood,  N.  J. : 
William  T.  Robinson,  Xew  Rochelle,  X".  V. ;  H.  Erickson.  Port 
Jervis,  X'.  Y. ;  Thomas  Eastham,  New  York  City :  Cecil  H. 
Halpin.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. :  James  Lyon,  Yonkers,  X'.  Y. 


Service   Bureau   Publicity   Fund. 
The   following   contributions   have    been   received   towards   the 
Ser\'ice  Bureau  Publicity  Fund  up  to  July  31  : 

Previously  acknowledged $1,372.00 

Kenneth  Cedarman,  Port  Washington,  L.  1 2,00 

Peter  Morrison,  Southampton,  L.  1 3.00 

J.  C.  Armstrong,  Louisville,  Ky 5.00 

Charles  Milburn,  Suffern,  X.  Y 10.00 

Alexander  White.  Ardsley,  X.  Y 5.00 

Total $1,397.00 


NEWPORT   BRANCH,   N.   A.    G. 

The  local  branch  of  the  N.  A.  G.  held  a  meeting  on  May  28th. 
After  due  consideration  and  general  discussion  it  was  voted 
not  to  encourage  holding  a  conference  in  Xew-port  this  Summer, 
as  it  is  the  sense  of  the  members  that  not  mucli  would  be  gained 
by  it,  and  that  not  until  local  branches  are  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  can  there  be  that  co-ordinated  effort  which 
the  association  stands  for.  We  would  therefore  respectfully 
urge  that  our  able  secretary  preach  this  doctrine  whenever  and 
wherever  opportunity  offers. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  consider  the  training 
of  young  gardners  and  the  question  of  certificates  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting.  A.  L.  D. 


AMONG  THE   GARDENERS. 

D.  L.  Mackintosh,  for  the  past  six  years  superintendent  of  the 
gardens  and  farm  of  the  Minnesota  State  Prison,  Stillwater,  Min- 
nesota, has  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  on  the  estate 
of  Manuel  Rionda,  Alpine,  X^.  J. 

Albert  Jay,  who  for  the  past  fourteen  years  has  been  in  charge 
of  "Seal  Cove,"  the  estate  of  Charles  E.  Mason,  has  secured  the 
position  of  superintendent  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Frick, 
Prides  Crossing.  Mass. 

Frederick  Lagerstam,  gardener  of  the  John  .\.  Topping  estate, 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  for  the  last  eight  years,  accepted  the  position 
of  gardener  on  the  estate  of  Edw.  F.  Albee,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Henry  J.  Moore  resigned  his  position  with  the  Queen  Victoria 
Park  System,  X'iagara  Falls,  Ontario,  to  accept  the  position  of 
Forester  of  Public  Highways  with  the  Ontario  Government. 

Henry  T.  May  has  secured  the  position  of  superintendent  to 
W.  J.  Myers,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

William  Fischer  secured  the  position  of  superintendent  to  E. 
S.  Burke.  Chagrin,  Ohio. 

James  Donald  succeeded  Henry  T.  May  as  superintendent  of  the 
Mrs.  A.  .\.  Bradley  estate,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Alexander  Thomson  secured  the  position  of  head  gardener  on 
the  Clayburgh  estate,  Mt.  Kisco,  X.  Y. 

Joseuh  Meckel  secured  the  nosition  of  gardener  on  the  Julian 
McVicker  estate,  Larchmont,  X.  Y. 

W.  H.  McDonald  secured  the  position  of  gardener  on  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  -Arthur  Lee,  Elkins,  West  Va. 

George  Bell,  for  the  last  three  years  gardener  of  the  F.  L. 
.'^tetson  estate.  Sterlington.  X.  Y.,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
gardener  on  the  estate  of  John  E.  Brandeis,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Paul  Hamer  has  secured  the  position  of  superintendent  on  the 
estate  of  Charles  H.  Candler.  Atlanta,  Ga..  which  is  under 
course  of  development. 

Robert  Ross  Moss  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery,  Warren,  Ohio. 

Murray  Scott  has  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  George 
Brandeis,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Thomas  Kennelly  has  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  on 
the  estate  of  David  Dovvs.  Brookville,  L.  I.,  succeeding  Henry 
Gibson. 

J.  Malcolm  McAllister  resigned  his  position  on  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Gustav  E.  Kissel.  Morristown.  N.  J.,  to  accept  a  position  of 
florist  of  Exotic  Gardens.  Miami.  Florida. 

Daniel  Maclennan  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  Daniel 
Tatum,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Charles  Milburn  secured  the  position  of  superintendent  of  Pel- 
ham  Farm,  the  estate  of  H.  P.  Robins.  Southampton,  L.  I. 

Sydney  G.  Tranheld  resigned  his  position  as  gardener  on  the 
Gail  Borden  estate.  Larchmont,  N.  Y..  to  accept  a" similar  position 
witli  Conrad  lluliert.  White  Plains.  X.  Y. 


for  August.  1920 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  are  united  to  )nakc  free  use 
of  this  department  to  soke  problems  that 
may  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  boohs  should  not  be  re- 
ferred   to    the    Questionnaire. 


Here  and  There 


EUONYMUS    RADICANS. 

F.Ki'iiyiiius  riidu\!iis  is  the  unly  evergreen 
climbing  plant  really  hardy  in  this  climate 
which  can  attach  itself  lirinly  to  stone,  brick 
or  concrete  walls.  There  are  a  number  of 
varieties  of  this  variable  plant  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  handsomest  of  them  is  the 
broad-leafed  form  from  northern  Japan, 
known  as  var.  vcgetiis.  This  plant  can 
grow  in  Massachusetts  to  the  eaves  of  a 
tall  house  and  completely  clothe  its  walls 
with  a  cover  which  grows  thicker  by  an 
annual  shortening  of  the  branches,  or  if  a 
wall  is  not  provided  for  it  to  cling  to  it 
will  grow  as  a  low  round-topped  dense 
shrub.  Like  the  other  forms  of  the  species 
it  can  also  be  used  to  cover  the  ground 
under  trees  and  shrubs,  but  as  a  ground 
cover  it  is  improved  by  occasional  clipping. 

This  variety  fcgctiis  is  now  covered  with 
its  small  yellow-green  flowers  which  will 
be  followed  by  abundant  pink  fruit,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  decorative  value  of  this 
variety  which  is  the  only  form  of  E.  radi- 
caiis  which  has  flowered  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.  The  e.xtreme  cold  of  two  recent 
Winters  injured  the  leaves  on  many  plants 
of  this  var.  vegetus  iii  eastern  Massachu- 
setts, but  the  wood  was  not  hurt  and  the 
branches  were  soon  covered  with  a  new- 
crop  of  leaves. 


EFFECT    OF    LIGHT    ON    PLANTS. 

The  information  that  government  experts 
are  accused  of  giving  out,  as  a  result  of 
experiments  by  thern,  "That  plant  life 
depends  more  on  light  than  temperature'' 
and  the  discovery  of  this  law  will  revolu- 
tionize the  culture  of  plants  especially  under 
glass,  is  not  likely  to  cause  greenhouse  men 
to  scrap  their  heating  plants  or  even  ease 
their  minds  about  their  future  coal  bills. 

Possibly  the  Government  experts  have 
discovered  something  hitherto  unknown,  but 
in  presenting  it  to  the  unscientific  pulilic 
have  not  guarded  against  the  sensational 
presentation  of  their  discoveries. 

As  a  cub  at  Kew  Gardens  the  writer  well 
recalls  the  damage  done  to  the  tender 
exotics  in  the  stove  house  by  two  con- 
tinuous weeks  of  London  fog.  Each  morn- 
ing more  leaves  came  off  or  turned  yellow 
until  pot  and  stems  seemed  more  conspic- 
uous than  foliage.  He  also  recalls  the  con- 
troversy about  tinted  glass.  The  scientilic 
men  decided  glass  of  a  green  tint  was  the 
right  thing  with  which  to  glaze  the  large 
Palm  house  to  prevent  the  Summer  sun  from 
scorching  the  plants.  Later  science  proved 
it  was  the  worst  color  they  could  have  used, 
and  that  clear  glass  was  the  best. 

Nature  seems  to  have  a  fair  idea  what 
she  wants  and  the  limits  or  laws  governin.g 
her  needs  are  fairly  well  known.  It  docs 
not  take  a  very  experienced  greenhouse 
man  to  know  when  the  temperature  has 
fallen  too  low  in  the  houses  under  his  care 
during  the  night,  and  it  is  just  as  obvious 
by  the  effect  on  the  plants  when  it  gets  too 
high. 

Light,  heat,  moisture  and  food  are  all 
necessary    to    the    growth    of    plants.     The 


Putting  In  Our  Oar 
About  Orchids 


Sometimes  I  think  that  there  is  more  sense,  that  is 
sheer  nonsense;  than  there  is  sense,  that  is  common 
sense. 

Take  orchids   for   example. 

What    a    lot    of   bunk    you    hear   about    how    seedlings 
grown  in  this  country  are  not  a  success. 
Sure   enough,  many  are  not. 

Growing  seedlings  takes  sense.  A  rather  uncommon 
variety  of  common   sense. 

So  do  French  Hydrangeas. 

Still  most  folks  admit  we  are  growing  just  as  fine  ones 
as  ever  were  chucked  under  the  chin  by  a  Frenchman. 

For  the  last  six  months  our  orchid  seedlings  have 
been   in   flower. 

The  prices  have  always  averaged  higher  than  species. 
Buy  a  few  seedlings  each  year,  and  by  the  time  the 
species  are  exhausted  you  will  have  a  fine  lot  of  the 
seedlings  to  fall  back  on. 

Be    uncommonly    sensible    and    act    on    your    common 
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proportion  must  necessarily  vary  with  each 
kind  of  plant. 

.\  brief  study  of  Geographical  Botany 
will  reveal  the  type  of  plant  Nature  has 
produced  under  different  conditions.  The 
cactus  or  that  type  plant  that  presents  the 
least  surface  to  the  sun  will  be  found  to 
dominate  in  the  localities  of  intense  sun- 
light and  little  moisture.  In  the  more 
humid  or  cloudy  portions  of  the  earth,  the 
type  follows  along  that  of  presenting  the 
greatest  surface  to  the  light,  but  moisture 
and  temperature  seem  to  be  the  great 
dominating  factors  in  the  growth  of  plants, 
providing  there  is  enough  light  for  them 
to   function. 

My    observations    have    not    been    made 
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scieniitically  but  sad  experience  has  taught 
what  absence  of  sufficient  light  will  do  to 
growing  plants  and  1  have  failed  to  note 
any  appreciable  difference  in  the  growth  ot 
plants  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  electnc 
arc  lights.  Until  we  get  more  information 
we  shall  have  to  follow  old  practices  to 
enable  us  to  pay  the  taxes  to  carry  on  the 
experiments.  .       . 

Whatever  mav  be  the  results  of  scientific 
experiments  made  by  experts,  the  practical 
grower  who  has  lived  with  his  plants  night 
and  day,  vear  in  and  year  out.  comes  pretty 
near  knowing  to  a  nicety  the  effects  of  light 
and  heat  on  the  various  plants  under  his 
care.— The  National  Nurscryiiian. 


CHOICE   OF   LILACS. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  without  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Arboretum  asks  lor  the 
names  of  the  best,  or  of  the  best  six  or  ot 
best  twenty-tive  Lilacs.  There  are  now  one 
hmidred  and  hfty  named  forms  of  the  com- 
mon Lilac  in  the  collection.  They  are  all 
or  nearly  all  handsome  plants,  and  no  two 
persons  ever  agree  about  their  individual 
value.  Some  persons  prefer  flowers  ot  one 
color  and  other  persons  prefer  flowers  ot 
another  color ;  some  persons  like  the  Lilacs 
with  double  flowers  and  others  detest  them. 
\11  the  forms  of  the  garden  Lilac  have 
practically  the  same  habit  and  foliage,  and 
the  same  inconspicuous  fruit;  they  all 
bloom  freely  nearly  every  year,  and  breed- 
m"  and  selection  have  not  affected  their 
perfume  as  it  has  that  of  so  many  much 
"improved"  plants,  like  many  of  the  mod- 
ern Roses.  There  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers;  the 
double  flowers  open  generally  a  little  later 
than  the  single  flowers  and  last  longer,  but 
there  is  really  little  dift'erence  in  the  time 
of  flowering  of  all  these  plants.  The  size  ot 
the  flower  cluster  varies  somewhat  on  the 
different  forms;  it  is  larger  on  young  plants 
than  on  old  ones,  and  it  can  always  be 
enlarged  by  severe  pruning  which  increases 
the  vigor  of  the  flower-bearing  branches. 
Choice  therefore  depends  on  color,^^  and 
really  none  of  these  Lilacs  are  "best"  for 
everybody ;  one  color  or  one  shade  is  "best 
for  one  person  and  another  color  or  another 
shade  is  "best"  for  another  person.  Many 
persons  who  come  to  the  Arboretum  hnd 
the  old  Lilacs  which  have  been  growing  on 
Bussey  Hill  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
more  beautiful  than  any  of  Leinoine's  re- 
cent creations  because  they  are  the  Lilacs 
which  have  long  been  common  in  old  New 
England  gardens  and  beloved  by  genera-_ 
tions  of  New  Englanders.  A  choice  ot 
Lilacs  being  largely  a  matter  of  taste  in 
color  or  of  association. — Arnold  Arboi-L-tiini 
BuUctui. 


TRANSPLANTING. 

Transplanting  is  most  successfully  ac- 
complished after  a  rain,  during  cool  cloudy 
weather,  also  just  before  a  rain.  At  any 
event  the  ground  should  be  moist  for  the 
best  results. 

If  transplanting  is  in  hot  weather,  late 
afternoon  or  evening  is  the  best  time.  In 
this  way  the  plant  may  have  time  to 
strengthen  up  before  the  hot  sun  hits  it  the 
following  day. 

H  the  season  is  very  dry  the  plants  may 
be  watered;  after  the  water  has  soaked 
into  the  soil,  dry  dirt  should  be  placed 
around  it,  preventing  the  evaporation  of 
moisture,  and  preventing  the  soil  from 
baking.     This  dry  dirt  forms   a  mulch. 

Only  the  most  vigorous  and  well-formed 
plants  should  be  used.  There  should  be 
enough  plants  that  a  selection  can  be  made. 
Thin,  slender,  soft  plants  should  always  be 
discarded. 
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DREER'S 


HARDY   PERENNIAL    PLANTS 
SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS 


The  Fall  is  an  excellent  time  to  set  out  Hardy  Perennial  Plants, 
\'ines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  We  make  a  specialty  of  these  plants  and  grow 
in  large  assortment.  A  complete  list  will  be  found  in  our  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE,  also  Spring-flowering  Bulbs  which  must  be  planted  this 
Fall  for  blooming  next  Spring. 

A  copy  mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  CHESTNUT  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA,        -        PA. 
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Plow  deep,  and  pulverize  the  soil.  When 
transplanting  keep  the  plants  out  of  the 
sun. 

The  slems  as  well  as  the  roots  should 
be  kept  damp  to  prevent  evaporation. 
Broken  or  withered  leaves  and  branches 
are  removed  from  the  plant  as  it  is 
planted. 

Plants  should  be  set  deep.  They  have 
a  better  chance  to  absorb  moisture  when 
set  deep  and  have  a  better  root  system. 
Firm  the  soil  well  around  the  plant.  This 
will  prevent  evaporation. — Farm  Life. 

A    SOUTH    AFRICAN    FLOWER. 

Flowering  ai  the  Cape  of  Gnod  Hope 
all  through  the  Winter  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  in  the  world,  which  has 
been  called  the  queen  of  the  Suutli  .\frican 
flora. 

This  is  Strclit::ia,  with  leaves  like  those 
of  a  small  banana  and  flowers  so  magnifi- 
cent in  coloi",  form,  and  size  that  soon 
after  its  discovery  it  became  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  flower  world.  It  is  along 
the  river  banks  of  southeast  Cape  Colony 
that  it  may  be  seen  at  home,  standing  up 
some  four  feet  among  the  grass  and  scrub 
thai  clothe  the  edges  of  the  water.  Open 
glades  are  also  sometimes  ornamented  by 
scattered  tufts  some  way  from  the  valleys, 
but  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  it  truly 
wild.  So  it  is  an  endemic.  The  flowers 
spring  one  after  another  all  through  the 
season  from  the  beaklike  summit  of  the 
stem.  In  each  there  are  three  deep  yellow 
sepals  4  to  6  inches  long  which  stand  up- 
right like  the  crest  on  the  head  of  a  parrot. 
Among  tliem  are  the  dark  blue  petals  com- 
bined together  around  the  stamen  into  the 
shape  of  an  arrow.  The  whole  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  large 
and  gorgeous  bird  with  its  blue  and  yellow 
crest  erect  au(l_  its  beak  pointing  forward. 
The  likeness  "is  further  helped  by  the 
flower  stalk,  which  curves  like  the  neck  of 
a  swan.  The  stamen  is  normally  complete- 
ly hidden  by  the  petals,  but  it  is  revealed 
when  a  honcv  gatherer  visits  it,  as  they 
open  down  the  middle  when  pressed  from 
above,  closing  again  to  protect  it  as  soon 
as  the  weight  of  the  visitor  is  removed. 
Rather  more  weight  is  required  than  that 
of  a  bee,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  these 
flowers  are  visited  and  pressed  open  by  the 
little  sugar-birds  and   sunbirds. — Exchange. 


'■When  one  admires,  late  in  May 
or  early  in  June,  the  gardens  of 
those  few  people  who  have  had 
their  places  planted  under  the  di- 
rection of  good  landscape  garden- 
ers, one  sees  pictures  made  up 
largely  of  three  types  of  flowers: 
Irises,  peonies  and  Darwin  tulips. 
These  are  the  types  that  have  the 
greatest  piclure-making  possibili- 
ties among  the  easily  grown  hardy 
perennials,  and  so  they  are  utilized 
by  experts  in  landscape  picture 
making." — Clarence  Moores  West, 
writing  in  The  House  Beautiful  for 
Septendier.  1919. 

.\  complete  descriptive  catalogue, 
listing  distinctly  and  accurately, 
several  hundred  varieties,  includ- 
ing all  the  finest  of  the  old  .and 
most  of  the  finest,  newest  and  rar- 
est of  recent  American  and  Euro- 
pean origin,  is  now  ready.  Write 
at  once  to  secure  a  copy. 

Address: 


Growing  in  the  Exhibition  Grounds  of  the     Tile  \  an  ^erl  Iris  Gardens  1 
\  an  Wen  Iris  Gardens  West  Main  St.,  Van  Wert,  O.    I 
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FLOWERS  WITH  EXTRA  PARTS. 

.\  correspondent  writes  that  a  Chicago 
iris  grower  has  a  plant  of  the  form  known 
as  Madam  Chcrcau  with  four  parts  in  each 
whorl,  instead  of  the  conventional  three  and 
asks  how  such  multiplication  of  parts  is 
brought  about.  In  reiilv.  it  may  be  said 
that  plants  of  this  kind  arc  "sports"  and 
may  occur  in  practically  any  species  with  a 


dclinite  number  of  parts  in  a  whorl.  The 
trilliums  are  often  found  in  this  condition 
and  in  the  editor's  grounds  a  race  of  four- 
parted  Darwin  tulips  has  been  bred  up  from 
a  single  bulb  that  produced  flowers  with 
this  characteristic.  How  to  produce  such 
sports  is  difiicult  to  say.  Those  in  com- 
merce are  commonly  the  result  of  chance 
finds  and  were  not  the  object  of  experiment 
by  the  breeder.  If  one  deliberately  sets  out 
to  produce  such  "freaks"  lie  would  be  most 
likely  to  succeed  if  he  varied  the  surround- 
ings of  his  plants  as  much  as  possible.  No 
plant  is  perfectly  adapted  to  its  locality.  It 
does  the  best  it  can  under  the  circum- 
stances. When  it  is  brought  into  a  new 
region,  therefore,  it  naturally  begins  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions,  and  in 
this  effort  sports  are  often  produced.  In 
general,  any  change  in  the  plant's  environ- 
ment— air.    soil,    water,    light,    or   tempera- 


ture— is  likely  to  result  in  more  or  less 
definite  responses  of  the  plant  which  may 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  make  noticeable  dif- 
ferences in  its  form. — .liiirriiaa  Botanist. 


HOW  NATURE   PLANTS  TREES 

The  reprodiictinn  of  trees  is  an  interest- 
ing study.  While  many  species  are  easily 
and  inoie  quickly  grown  from  sprouts  or 
cuttings,  yet  the  natural  method,  the  way  in 
which  our  forests  originated  and  are  main- 
tained is  by  seeds.  .\s  a  rule  all  trees  bear 
seeds  and  "witliin  the  seed  the  tree  in 
miniature  already  lives."  The  seed  falls  to 
the  ground  and  if  conditions  are  favorable, 
in  due  time  germinates ;  first  the  tiny  root- 
le' reaches  downward  into  the  earth,  then 
a  slender  shoot  pushes  upward  into  the  light 
and  air.  Such  is  the  beginning  of  tree  life, 
and  slowly  or  rapidly,  according  to  its  kind. 
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the    little   seeding  grows   toward   maturity. 

The  way  in  which  Nature  provides  for  the 
sowing  of  the  innumerable  seeds  borne  by 
the  trees  varies  greatly  with  character  of 
the  seed  and  the  time  of  ripenuig,  but  the 
wind  is  the  most  common  distributing 
agency — the  great  sower  of  tree  seeds.  In 
order  that  the  seeds  may  be  carried  long 
distances,  instead  of  falling  directly  beneath 
the  parent  tree  where  there  is  no  room  to 
grow,  many  trees  produce  winged  seeds 
or  seeds  encased  in  tiny  paperlike  balloons. 
The  wind  blowing  through  the  treetops 
detaches  the  seeds  from  the  parent  stein 
and  scatters  them  far  and  wide. 

Of  the  trees  producing  seeds  with  wings 
the  maple  is  a  familiar  example.  The 
maples  are  prolific  bearers,  some,  like  the 
soft  maple,  ripen  their  seeds  in  early  Sum- 
mer ;  others,  like  the  sugar  or  hard  maple, 
mature  in  Autumn  and  often  cling  to  the 
branches  long  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
The  seeds  of  the  elm  and  birch  are  provided 
with  rilmy  rims  and  those  of  the  hop  horn- 
beam are  encased  in  tiny  inflated  balloons. 
Seeds  of  this  character  are  carried  long  dis- 
tances by  the  wind. 

In  the  settled  country  where  the  land  is 
under  cultivation,  only  the  seeds  that  chance 
to  fall  in  fence  corners  or  along  the  road 
side  have  any  chance  to  grow,  but  in  large 
forests  or  forest  openings  they  spring  up  by 
the  millions  and  where  grazing  is  not  al- 
lowed the  young  seedlings  quickly  possess 
the  land.  One  frequently  sees  in  the  early 
Spring  whole  gardens  or  plowed  fields  in 
the  vicinity  of  trees  thickly  covered  with 
self-sown  little  tree  seedlings  which  are 
destroyed  as  soon  as  cultivation  of  the  soil 
begins.  If  these  fields  and  gardens  were 
left  uncultivated  for  a  few  years  they 
would  be  transformed  into  young  forests. 

In  the  case  of  nut-bearing  trees  and  fruit 
trees  other  agencies  than  the  wind  are  neces- 
sary for  distribution  of  seed.  With  the 
first  named  the  squirrels  play  an  important 
part,  often  carrying  the  nuts  long  distances 
and  burying  them  here  and  there  in  the 
ground  or  hiding  them  in  stone  walls  for 
further  use.  These  are  often  never  used  by 
their  harvesters  for  one  reason  or  another 
and  so  germinate  and  grow.  In  the  case 
of  many  kinds  of  fruit-bearing  trees  the 
birds  are  the  seed  sowers.  With  both  fruit 
and  nut  bearing  trees,  standing  on  low 
lands  or  near  large  streams  the  Spring 
freshets  often  act  as  seed  carriers,  floating 
them  long  distances  downstream  andas  the 
waters  subside  depositing  them  here  and 
there  to  begin  the  miracle  of  life  and 
growth. 

Thus  Nature  persistently  carries  on  the 
work  of  iree  reproduction.  Lavishly  do  the 
various  species  bear  seeds,  and  with  an 
equally  lavish  hand  are  they  scattered  far 
and  wide  over  the  land.  Were  it  not  for  the 
destructive  activity  of  man  our  cleared  lands 
would  soon  be  covered  with  trees  as  of  yore 
and  our  forests  would  regain  their  original 
density  of  growth. — Tree  Talk. 


FLOWERS   AND    SEX. 

The  commonest  form  of  flower  is  that  in 
which  both  stamens  and  carpels  are  pres- 
ent :  in  fact,  this  is  regarded  by  the  un- 
botanical  as  the  only  kind  of  flower.  When 
any  extended  study  of  these  structures  is 
made,  however,  two  other  types  usually 
appear — the  monnecious,  in  which  the  sta- 
mens and  carpels  are  separate  and  borne 
on  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  as  in 
corn  and  the  pines,  and  the  dicecious,  in 
which  the  two  forms  of  flowers  are  still 
further  separated  by  being  borne  on  aiffer- 
eiit  individuals,  as  in  willows  and  poplars. 
While  these  are  the  most  conspicuous,  there 
are  numerous  other  forms  among  which 
may    be    mentioned    jierfect    and    staminate 


Rurpee's 

^  $wee1  peas 

THE  Burpee  list  of  Early-  or  Winter-flowering  Spencer  Sweet  Peas 
contains  the  finest  varieties  yet  to  be  offered  in  a  complete  range  of 
colors.  In  addition  to  the  usual  colors  we  have  some  beautiful  shades  of 
pink,  salmon,  orange,  cerise  and  true  blue.  Plant  some  BURPEE'S 
SWEET  PEAS  for  winter  blooming  in  your  greenhouse  now. 

TA^  Aflee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


SOLD  BY  SEEDMEN  IN  CANADA  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 
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HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT" 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A  light,  composite,  fine  powder,  easily  disfributefl 
either  by  duster,  bellows,  or  in  water  by  sprayint;. 
Thoronehly  reliable  in  killinp  Currant  \Vorms.Pot,-u.> 
Bugs.  Cabbage  Womis.  Lire.  Slugs.  Sow  Bugs,  etc. 
and  it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides. 
!I[^B^Put  up  in  Popular  Packages  at  Popular  Prices. 
Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants. 


HAMMONDS     PAINT    AND    SLUG    SHOT    WORKS,    BEACON,    NEW    YORK. 


flowers  on  the  same  plant,  as  in  some  V m- 
belUfera;  perfect  and  carpellate  flowers  on 
the  same  plant,  as  in  AtrifUw  and  many 
Coinfositcr ;  separate  plants  with  carpellate, 
staminate,  or  perfect  flowers  as  in  some 
maples ;  separate  plants  with  carpellate  and 
perfect  forms  as  in  Plantago  lanccolata, 
and  separate  plants  with  staminate  and  per- 
fect flowers  as  in  Caltliu.  There  are  also 
all  gradations  from  completeh-  perfect 
flowers  to  flowers  that  are  either  staminate 
or  carpellate.  Ten  different  forms  have 
been  found  in  the  ash.  According  to  a 
writer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Botany, 
more  than  ninety  families  of  plants  have 
species  that  show-  differences  of  the  kind 
mentioned. — American  Botanist. 


SOBARIAS. 

The  Sobarias  are  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Sfiirtra  and  the  one  most  com- 
monly listed  in  the  catalogues  is  S/'irtra 
sorhifolia. 

They  are  a  handsome  genus  of  flowering 
shrubs  and  it  is  really  a  wonder  they  are 
not  more  often  met  with  in  shrubbery  plant- 
ings. 


The  planter  is  usually  concerned  more 
about  a  plant's  general  appearance  and  time 
of  flowering  than  botanical  differences. 
Some  of  the  points  in  their  favor  that 
should  commend  them  to  the  gardener  are : 
They  are  adaptable  and  vigorous  in  their 
growth,  sometimes  too  much  so,  as  they 
spread  rapidly  by  means  of  suckers  when 
the  position  suits  them.  They  flower  during 
the  Summer  when  there  is  a  dearth  of  bloom 
on  the  average  shrubbery  borders.  A  moist, 
partially  shaded  position  suits  them,  and  it 
is  often  diflicult  to  select  a  shrub  for  such 
a  place  that  will  be  so  much  at  home.  The 
foliage  is  rich  and  handsome. 

The  one  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  is  the  un- 
sightly appearance  of  the  dead  panicles 
when  the  bloom  is  past.  These,  however, 
are  easily  removed  which  gives  the  plant  a 
longer  season  of  good  appearance  than  most 
flowering  plants. 

The  different  kinds  are  all  much  alike  in 
habit  but  flower  at  different  times.  The 
first  to  bloom  is  the  Sobaria  sorhifolia, 
which  comes  in  June,  followed  by  .S".  .'!tel- 
lipiUa,  S.  asurgcns.  S.  arborca  and.  last  of 
all,  6".  .litclnsonii  in  September. — Xational 
Nurseryman. 
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THE  JOYS  OF  A  GAR- 
DEN POOL. 

There  is  no  need  to  plead  the 
merits  and  joys  of  a  garden 
pool.  Thej-  are  everywhere 
acknowledged,  and  every  one 
has  a  pool  who  can  afford  the 
cost  or  the  water.  Growing 
aquatic  plants  is  but  one  of  the 
pleasures.  Would  that  our 
tiuwer-beds  could  be  so  beau- 
tiful in  their  surface  and  ap- 
pealing in  movement,  so  satis- 
fying, in  short,  whether  the 
flowers  grow  or  not ! 

The  structural  design  of  a 
pool  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  As 
a  piece  of  engineering,  it  is 
simple  so  long  as  the  pool  is 
full  of  water.  If  it  be  emptied, 
then  the  walls  of  the  pool  be- 
come a  retaining-wall  and  must 
be  designed  to  resist  earth- 
pressure,  and,  if  it  be  in  low 
ground,  possibly  hydrostatic 
pressure. 

The  pool,  however,  presents  a 
difficulty  in  that  it  must  be 
water-tight,  so  that  a  movement 
of  the  walls  which  would  pass 
unnoticed  in  a  terrace  wall  will 
produce  cracks  which  are  sure 
to  leak.  This  is  most  likely  to 
happen  if  the  pool  be  empty  in 
\\'inter,  when  the  pressure  of 
the  frozen  ground  will  inevit- 
ably crack  the  walls  by  moving 
them  slightly  inward.  Leaving 
the  pool  full  of  water  through 
the  Winter  usually  prevents  this 
damage,  s'nce  the  ice-pressure 
is  equalized  by  the  ground- 
pressure  outside  and  the  ice 
buckles  or  slips  on  the  side  of 
the  pool  until  the  outside  and 
inside  pressure  are  practically 
the  same. 

It  has  been  our  invariable  ex- 
perience that  damage  happens 
only  when  pools  are  emptied  in 
the  Winter,  and  that  pools  with 
water  in  them  never  come  to 
harm  so  long  as  the  water-level 
ill  Winter  and  the  ground  level 
are  the  same.  —  Landscape 
Architecture. 
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MEMORIES    OF 
TERDAY 

My    garden    draws    its    bloom 
from  many  climes — 
Lilies  from  Spain  ;  red  roses 

bred   in   France ; 
White  daphne,  redolent  of  old 
romance. 
From     Grecian     groves :     slim, 

silver-tassled   limes 
From  quaint  Dutch  highways; 
Canterbury  chimes 

Prom     Sussex     hollows:     quinces 
Japan ; 

\\  ild  honeysuckle  from  far  Ispahan, 
And  Tuscan   almonds   famed   in   Petrarch's 

rhymes. 
■\m\  strolling  down  the  bordered  pathways, 

sweet 

With    fragrances    so    many    winds    have      *' 
blown, 

Is  like  a  glance  through  diaries,  replete 
\\  ith  chronicles  of  happy  moments  known 

In   distant   lands — each   blossom    fresh   and 
gay, 

Marking  some  memory  of  yesterday. 

Ch.\rlotte  Becker,  in  Life. 


This   takes   the  perplex 
out   of   paint   perplexities 

E\-er  wished  \ou  had  some  sort  of  a  book  that  told  you  in 
a  right  to  the  point  way  just  what  to  do  when  \'ou  wanted  to 
do  some  painting,  varnishing,  enameling  or  staining  ? 

Ever  wished  you  knew  what  made  paint  peel  or  chalk  off 
and  how  to  prevent  it  ? 

Ever  wished  you  knew  the  kind  of  floor  paint  or  varnish  to 
use  on  old  floors  and  the  best  way  to  treat  a  new  one  ? 

Ever  wished  that  some  one  would  write  a  little  book  about 
just  these  things  and  do  it  in  an  interesting,  chatty  kind  of  way, 
so  you  could  find  out  the  things  you  want  to  know  and  be  told 
those  yoii  ought  to  know  ? 

In  short,  you  have  wished  over  and  over  for  a  book  that 
would  take  the  perplex  out  of  paint  perplexities. 

The  Happy  Happening  Book  is  your  answer. 

It's  a  tale  of  inside  and  out,  told  by  one  who  has  had  a  score 
of  years'  personal  experience  with  exactly  your  kind  of  problems; 

He  tells  it  to  you  just  as  if  he  were  sitting  right  here  by  you 
and  having  a  friendly  chat. 

Send  10c.  in  stamps  for  this  Happy  Happening  Book* 

Lowe's  Paints  and  Varnishes  are  sold  by  the  one  best  dealer  in  each  town. 

^'IxyweBrothors  (^p<^ 

EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAVTOX,  OHIO 
Boston     New  York     Jersey  City     Chicago     Atlanta     Kansas  City     Minneapolis     Toronto 


from 


WILDFLOWERS 

The  haunts,  h.ihits  aiul  u-^t-;  of  our  na- 
tive plants,  their  behavior  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  orig-ination  of  new  forms  by 
sports  and  hybridizing  is  the  special 
field    of 

T^^E  AMERICAN  BOTANIST 

5  a  y-^-  r 
Sample  Free  23  Volumes  Issued 

Vviliard   N.    Clute   &    Co.,    Joliet,    Itl. 


ORCHIDS 

W.'  nre  Sfi.Tiiillsts  lu  Onhids.  Wo  cdlect. 
(frnw.  Import,  export  nnd  sHI  orchids  -  ex- 
clusively. If  you  aro  in  tlie  market  for  Orchids, 
we  solicit  yonr  Irniulrles  and  orders.  Cata- 
lopues   and    siMcial   lists   on   appllcatlnn. 

LAGER    &    HURRELL 

•rcbld  Growm  and  Importen 
Sumnnlt.     N.    a. 


OllALITV  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
labor,  uniformly  burned  and 
carefully  packed. 
Famous  "Moss-Aztec"  Ware 
Inrludes  Azalea  Pots.  Fern 
Pliihes,  naDfrIng  Baskets.  Lawn 
Vases,  etc.  Write  for  cataloffue 
and  price  list. 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.   Zanesville.   Ohio 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edtinc  and  Low  Hcd^V 

Originators  and  Intrdm-Ts: 

TheEImCity  Nursery  Company 

Woodmont   Nurseries 
Box  193  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Send  for   Boi-Barl'^Trj-    FoMcr    and 
General  Nursery  Catalogue  .■ 


i^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:^^ 


The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

yV  pj-JI^p"     is  a  concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in  water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN-A.  a 

reme- 
dy against  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHiNE  is 
most   effective. 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect   pests. 


f  KJlWjlMiStLi For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  llirvlVlllNlli For   worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 


^ """ iiraiNiiiiiiraiii mill i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiii iliiiiiiiiiliNiiliiiiiiiiiliiilllllllimiH^ 
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I     Of  Interest  to   Country  Estate  Oii'jiers  | 

I             The   National   Association   of   Gardeners  takes  this   opportunity  1 

I         to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  disposal  of  owners  of  country  | 

I         estates  when  requiring  competent  gardeners,   in  the  capacities  of  j 

I         superintendents,     head    gardeners    or    assistant    gardeners — thor-  1 

I         oughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume  the  responsibilities  | 

I         the  positions  call  for — gardeners  truly  cfiicient  in  their  profession.  1 

i             The    Bureau    is    maintained    entirely    at    the    expense    of    the  1 

j         association   and   makes   no   charge   to   the   employer   it  may   serve  1 

1         01    to  the  member  it   may  benefit.  1 

j       NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    GARDENERS  | 

I         ,  ,   „.,                          M.    C.    EBEL,    Secretary  I 

I         286  1-ifth  Ave.                                                                                New  York  | 

'""'™"l™'"i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiii Ill IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII inn inniiiimiminiiiiini iiii I 

|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimniiiiiinnn iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiniDiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiinniiiiiing 

I    FOLEY     GREENHOUSES  | 

i_- —  -  -t^m  g 


%lillKigilhB||Sa£|g  jy  ijii :  j| 


I  Scientifically    Planned,    Carefully    Made    and    Skillfully    Erected        i 

I  Write    for    Estimate  1 

I  THE  FOLEY  GREENHOUSE  MFG.    CO.  j 

I         "00    W.    31st    St.  Chicago        I 

^'""' iNiiimiiiiini :iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii»»ii niniiniiiiiiiiiiinijinii i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinn iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiinii;: 


I                       Greenhouse  and  Garden  Plants  | 

I                       Shrubbery  and  Nursery  Stock  | 

I                                   Of  all  descriptions  | 

I                     ANPlERjSON  mc.  I 

I      QpMWELL  CARPEN5  I 

I                         C^M\VELL  Conn  | 

I                 Make  your  needs  known  to  us.  | 

j                 We  will  properly  serve  your  interests.  j 

Smmm in inniinniiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiitiiiiiiiiimiiii inn nnnnnnnniiiiiiniiiininiiiui i iniiiiiiiiniinnnniiiuinininii 

|iiiniiiiiiniiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii niiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiinnnminiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiig 

I  Competent  Gardeners  I 

I          The    comforts    and    products    of   a    country  | 

I  home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  \ 

I  gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

I          Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I  say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

j  We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

I  best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I  PETER   HENDERSON  &  CO.  | 

I                                       Seedsmen  and  Florists  t 

I  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 

laiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuinniiiiiiiiniHiniiiiiniiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniunniiiiiiHiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiu 
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STOP! 

AND  LOOK  AT  THIS  PICTURE 


Here  is  a  machine  that  trims  edges  better  and  five  times  as  fast 
as  present  methods. 


The  cutters  revolve 
at  a  very  high  speed, 
they  can  never 
spread  to  allows  grass 
to  shp  by,  they  never 
get  dull  because  of 
the  self  sharpening 
feature. 

A  coil  spring  and 
Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ing does  the  trick. 


Scrap     your     border 

shears  and  order  one 

ITUUgp, 

of  Richardson's 

■■-j» 

Boulevard    T  r  i  m  - 

V, 

mers. 

•  J 

Write  for  detail  description  and  price;    we  want  to  tell  you  more  about  this 
wonderful  labor  saver. 


1  Ke  Richardson  Boulevard    1  ri 


riramer 


Manufactured  by 


THE   STANDAKD  SAND   ^  MACHINE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


iraiHiiiiiiiiNiiii 
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The  Tribute  of  Andrew  Rodgers  to 
Davey  Tree  Surgery 

130  Court  Street,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co., 

Kent,   Ohio. 
Dear   Sirs : 

Your  experts  having  oi)erated  upon  the  trees  at  this  estate 
for  three  successive  years,  I  have  had  every  opportunity  of 
vifatching  very  closely  their  most  interesting  and  valuable  work. 

Your  men  are  real  live  wires  and  professionals  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

Admitting  that  it  is  up  to  every  gardener  to  secure  the  very 
best  seed  and  nursery  stock  in  order  to  insure  giving  satisfaction 
in  his  crops,  flowers  and  shrubs,  is  it  not  logical  then  that  the 
wonderful  specitncn  trees  should  have  the  attention  of  the  highest 
authorities?  E.xperts  trained  only  for  this  particular  business 
should  always  be  the  first  consideration.  The  very  best  is  not  too 
good,  but  a  doubtful  proposition  is  dangerous  to  recommend 
to  any  estate  owner. 

Your  treatment  on  the  trees  here  will  stand  any  investigation. 
With  all  good  wishes 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)   Andrew  Rodgers 
Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ethel  D.  Mellor. 

The  saving  of  priceless  trees  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  on 
every  estate.  Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  maxi- 
mum expectations  of  those  who  love  and  value  trees.  A  careful 
examination  of  your  trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAM' Y  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  308  Elm  St.,  Kent,  O. 

Branch  offu-cs  with  telephone  connections:  Xcw  York  Citv,  Astor  Court  Bldg  •  Chicaeo 
II  cstmiiistrr   Bldg.:  Baltimore,  American    B'ldg. :  Philadelphia, 
Land  Title  Bldg.;  aud  Boston.      IVrite  nearest  office 
Permanent   representatives  available   in   districts   surrounding   Boston.   Springfield     Lenox 
NewportHartford     Stamford.    Albany.    PuiiPhkeensic.    White    Plains,    Tamaiea.    Montclair. 
Aew    \ork.    Philadelphia,    Harnsburg,    P.altiniore,   Washington,    Richmond,    nuffalo.   Toro-'- 
to,  Pitl->iburgh    Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati.  Chicago,  Milwaukee;  Canadian  address    2S'> 
Laugaucliiierc   West,   Montreal. 


This  tree  zeas  treated  and  restored  to 
health  in  1917.  Note  how  concrete  has 
been  placed  in  the  cavity,  section  on  sec- 
tion, to  allow  for  szvaying  and  prevent 
cracking.  Note  also  view  of  Pilgrim 
MoninnenI  in   the  background. 


JOHN  DAVEY 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


DAVEY     TREE     SURGEONS 


fivery    real    Davey    Tree    Surgeon    is    in    the    emplov    of    The    D. 
•representing    themselves.       Ah     agreement     made    with     the     ~ 


Dazey    Tree    Expert    Co.,    Inc.,    and    the    public    is    cautioned    against    those    falsely 
Davey     Company    and    not    zvith    an    individual    is    certain     evidence    of    gettutneness 


GARDENER; 


r 


AMERIC 


STRATE 


HO 

$2.00  A  YEAR 
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STOP! 

AND  LOOK  AT  THIS  PICTURE 

Here  is  a  machine  that  trims  edges  better  and  five  times  as  fast 
as  present  methods. 


The  cutters  revolve 
at  a  very  high  speed, 
they  can  never 
spread  to  allows  grass 
to  slip  by,  they  never 
get  dull  because  of 
the  self  sharpening 
feature. 

A  coil  spring  and 
Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ing does  the  trick. 


'_<.; 


L_. 


Scrap     your     border 

shears  and  order  one 

of  Richardson's 

Boulevard    T  r  i  m  - 

'"I'l., 

mers. 

''ijijy 

v 

Write  for  detail  description  and  price;   we  want  to  tell  you  more  about  this 
wonderful  labor  saver. 


T Ke  RicKardson  Boulevard    1  ri 


rimmer 


Manufactured  by 


THE   STANDAKD  SAND   ^  MACHINE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


^IH 
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Xo^V 


y^  Manda  C, 


Ojjj 


Pa 
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ORCH  IDS— ORCHIDS— ORCHIDS 


We  have  the  finest  stock  in  the  country  both  in  'species 
and  hybrids.  Come  and  see  them  and  convince  yoursejf. 
Our  unique  catalogue  is  ready.    If  interested  send  for  a"^copy. 

special  Offer  for  Beginners 
12  Orchids  in  12  varieties,  $50 

TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES  FOR  1921 

CROTON   "MARINE  MANDA" 

Distinct  and  beautiful  trilobed  Crotim  of  tlie  acubaefolia  type. 

3-in.|    $2.50   each;   4-in.    $3.50   each;    6-in.»    $5.00   each 

ANTHURIUM  SERGANT  MANDA 

Very  fine  hybrid  of  Blood  red  color,  flower  large  well  shaped. 

Good    strong    plants,    $25.00    each 

If  you  are  in   need  of  'Palms,   Ferns,   Asparagus,  Cyclamen,  Primulas,  etc., 
write  to  us. 


VISITORS   ALWAYS   WELCOME 

*'Let    Us   Bid    On    Your    Wants" 

ORCHID  EXPERTS 

Plant  s — B  u  1  b  s — S  u  n  d  r  i  e  s 

West  Orange      -      -      -      New  Jersey 


William  J.   Manda 
Vice-Pres. 


Joseplf  Manda 
Prcs.    &   Treas. 


Edward   A.    Manda 
Secr'y. 


.TiiiiiiiiHimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 
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MICHELL'S 

MARKET  ST., 


are  selected  to  meet 
the  requirements  of 
the  most  critical  ama- 
teur and  professional 
gardeners,  especially 
those  desirous  of  pro- 
ducing prize-winning 
specimens.  Our  cata- 
log and  bulb  book  il- 
lustrates and  de- 
scribes  numerous 
choice  varieties  of 

Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,   Crocus 

and  other  bulbs,  in- 
cluding many  lare  va- 
rieties. Michell's  Bulb 
Growing  Guide  (value 
.$1.00)  mailed  free  on 
request. 

Fall  catalog  now 
ready.  A  postal  will 
secure  one. 


SEED  HOUSE  I 

PHILA.,  PA.   I 
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I      FALL  BULBS  j 

I        HYACINTHS— TULIPS  | 

I      NARCISSUS— CROCUSES  i 


0<ir  Holland  Bulhs  have  arrived  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  are  now  ready  for  prompt  shipment. 


PAPER     WHITE     NARCISSUS 
AND  OTHER  FRENCH  BULBS 


If  you  have  not  received  our  Fall  Catalogue,  a  | 

postal  will  bring  it  to  vou.  | 

W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Inc.  | 

Bulb  Importers  | 

166  West  23rd  Street  New  York  I 
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Farr's  Gold  Metlal  Peonies 

Awarded  a  gold   medal  b\  the  American   Peony  Society  at  the  annual 
exhibition  in  Cleveland,  1918;   in  New  York  City,   1916;  Chicago,  1914. 

PEONIES,  the  aristocrats  of  the  hardy  garden,  are  so  demo- 
cratic in  their  habits  that  they  thrive  and  bloom  in  the  humblest 
garden  as  well  as  under  the  care  of  an  expert.  Well  estab- 
lished Peonies  form  a  permanent  feature  of  the  garden,  a  col- 
lection of  rare  sorts  becoming  a  tangible  asset  which  increases 
in    value    and    beauty    from    year    to    year. 

In  order  that  everyone  may  have  a  collection  of  extra  choice 
Peonies,  I  have  selected  twelve  superb  varieties  which  should  be 
in   the  garden   of  every   reader   of   the   Gardeners'    Chronicle. 

Farr's    Special    Collection    C 


Eugene   Vardier    $1.00 

Solfatare     ■'J'S 

Lamartine    (Cal.)   100 

Mons.   Dupont 1.00 

Mons.   Jules    Elie LOO 

Marie  Jacquin 1.00 

Collection   C, 


Pierre    Dessert    $1.00  E 

Bunch    of    Perfume ■      1.00  § 

Trojan    1.00  f 

Virginie     75  E 

Onlooker     75  E 

Felix   Crousse    75  1, 

complete   $9.  ^' 

1  Farr's  Handy  Plant  Specialties.  g 

i  Seventh   Edition,   issue  of   l!i20.      This   new  book   should   be  ready   for  =i 

1      mailing  about  the  first  of  September.      It  contains  descriptions  of  over  s! 

1      r».."iOO   varieties    of    Irises,    including    my    fiwn    Wyomissing    Hybrids;    a  ^ 

1      large   assortment  of  Poppies,    Phloxes,    and  other  perennials;   Lemoine's  ^, 

=      Lilacs;    shrubs  and   evergreens.      To   niy    regular  customers   a   copy   will  =i 

g      be   sent   without    further   notice,    but    to   nW   others   copies   will   be    sent  1 

i      only  on  request.  E 

I    BERTRAND  H.  FARR     Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co.  | 

1      111  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissing,  Penna.  1 
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I  Bobbink  &  Atkins  I 


ROSES 

will   be  very   scarce — make  sure  of  getting  the 
varieties  you  need  by  sending  your  order  now. 

EVERGREENS 

RHODODENDRONS 

TREES  and  SHRUBS 

HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS 

The   assortment   and   quality    as    good   as   ever. 

RUTHERFORD  NEW  JERSEY 
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Orchids 


If    you    contemplate    buying    semi-established,  § 

established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first,  j 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species.  | 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt-  | 

leyas,   Brasso   Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,   and   other  | 

choice  hybrids.  j 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade.  | 

Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality  | 

I      is  second  to  none.  | 

I      Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot  | 

I      hangers,  always  on  hand.  | 

I  Send  for  our  price  list.  | 

I  s  = 

I  G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY  i 

I  Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers  | 

I  MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK  | 
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Beautiful  Gardens  are  the  result  of  careful 
planning. 

We  offer  the  choicest  Bulbs  for  Fall  planting. 
They  are  all  described  in  our  catalogue,  which  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 

BEAUTIFUL  NATIVE  PLANTS  AND  BULBS  FOR 
MASS   PLANTING   AND   NATURALIZING 


Hepatica  acutiloba 

triloba 
Mertensia  virginica 
Phlox  divaricata 


Trillium  grandiflorum 
Lilium  canadense 

Philadelphicum 

superbum 


Our  experience  and  service  are  at  the  disposal  of  our  | 

patrons.  i 

MULLER-SEALEY  CO.,  Inc.       | 

Horticultural  Specialists  | 

1 45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City  I 
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GREENHOUSES  OF  QUALITY 

The  greenhouse  problem  involves  the  questions  of  an 
economical  and  efficient  heating  system,  assuring  even 
temperature  during  the  coldest  v/inter,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, strong  construction  combined  vv^ith  lightness  and 
beauty  of  appearance.  And  the  best  answ^er  to  all  these 
questions  is  a  V-Bar  Greenhouse. 


WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON 
COMPANY,     INC. 


512    FIFTH   AVENUE 
NEW    YORK    CITY 
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BURNETT'S   BULBS 


Are  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  that  grow  them. 
Exhibitors  will  find  them  sure ^' Prize  Winners." 


See   our   Fall   Bulb    Catalogue,   for   description  and  prices  of  Freesias,  Liliums, 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  etc.,  etc. 


BURNETT   BROTHERS 

SEEDSMEN 
92    CHAMBERS    ST., 

''The   House   Famous   for  Laivn    Grass    Seed" 


NEW    YORK    I 
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We   Wish   to   Call   Attention 
to  Our  Fine  Stock  of 

SPECIMEN   TREES 

wliicli  we  liave  in  fine  sliape.  We  invite  intend- 
ing purchasers  to  examine  at  our  nurseiy  at 
Scarborough,  New  York,  the  stock  listed  below, 
which  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

We   have  a  particularly  fine   stork   of 
Specimen    Evergreens 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce.  Kosler  type.  Oriental  Spruie. 
Juniperus  virginiana  glauca,  Juniperus  Pfitzeriana,  Hem- 
lock, While  Pine,  Mugho  Pine.  Montana  type,  Retino- 
spora  filifera  aurea,  and  Taxus  cuspidata  brevifolia;  also 
fine  specimens  of  Rhododendrons,  medium  to  large  sizes; 
and  fine  specimens  of  European  Larch.  Japanese  Maples, 
Dogwood,  Berberis  Thunbergii  and  Euonymus  Elatus 
(Cork-bark  Euonymus),  etc. 

Catalogue  on  application. 


The  New  Giant  Everbearing  Raspberry 

LA    FRANCE 

The  Greatest  Raspberry 
Under  Cultivation 

First  introduced  to  the  trade  in  Spring  of  1920, 
having  previously  won  lunnerous  highest  awards 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  leading  Clubs  and 
Societies. 

Main  heavy  crops  of  hcrrirs  in  July  and  Autumn 


"We  saw  La  Iraiu'C  liotii  in  the  nursery  and  in  the 
garden,  side  by  side  with  Cuthbert,  Columbia  and  other 
varieties,  and  could  not  help  but  note  how  much  more 
vigorous  it  was  than  any  of  these;  furthermore,  we  ob- 
served that,  while  La  France  was  fruiting  heavily,  some 
of  the  other  everbearing  Raspberries,  which  were  being 
tested  beside  it  in  the  nursery  and  garden,  were  bearing 
practically  no  fruit  at  all."  Article  in  The  Florists' 
E.xrilANGE,    issue   if    Xov.    2^,    1919. 


Place  your  orders  now  through  your  deal- 
ers for  Fall  planting 


I  JOHN  SCHEEPERS,  INC.  | 

I  Introducers  j 

I      522  Fifth  Ave.     (Cor.  44th  St.)     New  York     | 
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F.    R.   PIERSON 

TARRYTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Tarrytown  48 
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P  O  T  A  S  H  -  M  A  R  L 


Makes  Perfect  LAWNS,  more 

beautiful    FLOWERS,    larger 

farm  CROPS 


Used  on   better   farms  every- 
where.     Zach   grain   awakens 
plant  life 


Nature  will  be  greatly  helped  in  growing  plants  if  you  use  Nature's  plant  food,  "POT- 
ASH-MARL," which  is  a  continuous  feast  to  worn  out  soil  and  growing  crops. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  it  will  do  for  your  LAWNS.  FLOWERS,  BULBS,  BERRIES. 
FRUIT,  GRAPES,  POTATOES  and  other  FARM  PRODUCT.  Recommended  by  the 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  and  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Send  25  cents  for  sample  box  for  potted  plants,  and  booklet  telling  about  Potash- 
Marl.     Delivered  by  Parcel  Post. 

$2.00  for  100-Pound  Bag,  $30.00  per  Ton.,  F.  O.  B.  Marlton,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN    POTASH -MARL     CO.,    INC. 

11-13  THOMAS  STREET  -:-  -:-  NEW  YORK 
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Stumpp  &  Walter   Co/s   Bulb   Catalog 

A  complete  list  of  all 

NEW  and  RARE  BULBS 

For  Fall  Planting  and  Exhibition 

Is  Now  Being  Mailed 

The  Best  Novelties  in  DARWIN— BREEDER  and   COTTAGE  TULIPS— 
DAFFODILS-DUTCH  HYACINTHS. 

NEW  COLORED  FREESIAS 

NOVELTY   WINTER    FLOWERING    SPENCER    SWEET   PEAS 

Best  Californian  Varieties 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 


MONTAGUE  FREE 


WHEX  travelling  around  the  countryside  in  New 
England  and  New  York  during  August  the  pre- 
vailing note  of  color  amongst  the  wild  flowers 
seems  to  be  rose  or  purple,  with  a  hint  of  yellow  to  come 
occasioned  by  the  blooming  of  precocious  goldenrods. 
The  rose  color  of  course  is  given  by  the  "Hardback"  or 
Steeple  Bush,  Spircva  tomentosa.  One  wonders  why 
this  beautiful  shrub  has  not  been  taken  in  hand  by  the 
plant  breeder  and  improved  for  garden  purposes.  Many 
no  doubt  will  say,  with  truth,  that  it  is  already  sufficient- 
ly beautiful  to  be  worthy  of  admission  to  the  garden,  but 
there  is  room  for  improvement,  as  in  most  of  our  garden 
flowers,  by  way  of  greater  purity  of  color  and  size  of 
flower  truss.  There  is  considerable  color  variation  to 
be  seen  in  the  flowers  of  those  growing  wild  and  also  in 
the  size  of  the  inflorescence,  and  probably  simple  selec- 
tion of  seed  from  desirable  plants  without  recourse  to 
hybridization  would  result  in  an  improved  product  from 
a  garden  standpoint.  The  "Hardback"  grows  naturally 
in  moist  ground  and  it  is  in  such  situations  that  it  flour- 
ishes best  when  brought  under  cultivation.  Unlike  most 
flowers  the  buds  at  the  top  of  the  inflorescence  open  first. 
The  flowers  as  they  fade  lose  their  rosy  color  and  become 
a  greyish  white  which  gives  a  harmonious  gradation 
down  the  spike  to  the  unopened  flower  buds  at  the  base 
which  are  of  a  delicate  buft'  color. 

The  most  showy  of  the  wild  flowers  occurring  at  this 
season  is,  undoubtedly,  the  "Fireweed,"  Epilohium  au- 
gnstifoUiim.  This  when  seen  in  large  patches  is  a  won- 
derful and  gorgeous  sight.  And  its  display  is  not  fin- 
ished when  the  flowers  fall  as  these  are  succeeded  by 
the  o|)cning  seed  pods  which  exhibit  the  seeds  clothed 
with  tluffy,  silvery,  fibres  which  give  the  plant  an  entirely 
different  appearance.  In  spite  of  its  beauty  it  is  only 
with  reservations  the  "Fireweed"  can  be  recommended 
as  a  garden  plant.  It  is  extremely  aggressive,  spreading 
by  means  of  seeds  and  underground  runners  and  is  diffi- 
cult to  control  once  it  has  become  established.  .An  ex- 
ample of  its  tenacity  of  life  and  also  of  the  daring  color 
combinations  sometimes  affected  in  Nature  was  witnessed 
recently  on  a  farm  in  the  Catskills.  .V  piece  of  ground 
had  been  plowed  and  for  some  reason  or  other  left  un- 
planted.  Practically  the  only  survivors  on  this  plot  were 
the  "Fireweed"  and  the  Orange  Hawkweed,  Hieracium 
auranhacum,  another  beautiful,  but  pestiferous,  weed. 
Few  gardeners  would  dare  to  combine  such  colors  as 
the  red-orange  of  the  Hawkweed  with  the  purple,  almost 


one  might  say  magenta,  of  the  "Fireweed"  and  yet  when 
seen  growing  wild  massed  together  the  result  was  har- 
monious. Such  a  combination  reminds  one  of  another  of 
Nature's  bizarre  color  schemes  in  the  blue-purple  and 
orange  of  the  Bird-of-Paradise  Flower,  one  of  the  most 
arresting  of  our  greenhouse  plants  when  in  bloom. 

He        ^        :}: 

About  this  time  last  year  the  writer  was  one  of  a  party 
engaged  in  collecting  alpine  plants  from  the  summit  of 
j\It.  Washington — permission  being  granted  by  the  For- 
est Service  to  obtain  a  limited  number  of  each  species. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  as  far  as  the  writer  was 
concerned  was  to  add  to  the  collection  of  rock  and  alpine 
plants  at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  with  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  species  amenable  to  cultivation  and  worth 
while  from  a  gardening  standpoint.  The  work  of  col- 
lecting had  its  discomforts  and  compensations.  One  day, 
for  instance,  it  was  bitterly  cold,  raining  hard,  with  a 
howling  gale  and  a  fog  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  anything  that  was  more  than  about  fifty  feet 
away.  Imagine  what  it  would  feel  like  to  be  sweating 
and  panting  up  the  trail  in  weather  of  this  description 
with  a  sack  of  heavy,  soggy,  plants  on  your  back,  with 
-soil  in  your  ears,  and  cold  water  trickling  down  your 
neck !  But  the  compensation  came  with  a  wash,  a  change 
of  clothes,  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  a  seat  in  front  of  a  log 
fire  at  the  Summit  House  and  the  knowledge  that  a  good 
haul  of  specimens  had  been  made.  And  then  the  follow- 
ing day  of  glorious  sunshine  when  one  could  see  the 
grandeur  of  the  bleak  desolateness  where  these  alpine 
plants  have  their  home  caused  all  discomforts  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  growing  season  at  this  time  (September  1st),  was 
practically  over  so  far  as  the  plants  above  timber  line 
were  concerned  and  they  were  just  about  ready  for  their 
\\'inter's  rest.  This  brought  about  a  serious  cultural 
difficulty,  as,  on  their  removal  to  New  York  they  experi- 
enced a  warm  .spell  with  temperatures  up  to  90°  and  in 
consequence  many  started  to  push  out  new  growth  which 
was  quite  unfitted  to  stand  the  U'inter  that  was  so  shortly 
to  descend  upon  them.  However,  quite  a  number  pulled 
through  satisfactorily.  This  unseasonable  growth  could 
jirobably  be  prevented  h\  ]ilacing  alpines  collected  in  the 
I'all  in  pots  or  flats  and  keei>ing-  them  in  cold  storage 
until  the  following  March  when  they  could  be  planted 
out-of-doors. 

About  thirty  species  were  collected  some  of  which  are 
only   of   scientific   interest.     It   is  too  early  to  say  def- 
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initely  as  to  the  value  of  these  plants  for  rock  gardens  at 
low  altitudes  with  high  Summer  temperatures — some  are 
very  promising.  The  ''Mountain  Cranberry"  I'acciniuni 
Vitis-Idcra  var.  minus  seems  to  stand  our  conditions  well. 
It  it  dwarf,  evergreen,  about  four  inches  high,  with  shin- 
ing coriaceous  leaves.  Geitm  Peckii  a  species  with  bright 
yellow  flowers;  the  "Mountain  Sandwort,"  Arenaria 
grccnlandica;  a  mountain  variety  of  "Bluets,"  Hoiistonia 
carndca  var.  Faxoiwrnm.  having  pure  white  flowers  with 
a  yellow  throat ;  and  several  species  of  dwarf  Willow  are 
thriving  quite  satisfactorily.  The  latter  when  growing 
above  timber  line  hug  the  ground  closely  but  when  given 
less  rigorous  conditions  they  have  a  tendency  to  aspire 
and  we  have  some  that  are  five  or  six  inches  high. 

Among  the  interesting  plants  collected  was  the  "Lap- 
land Rose  Bay,''  Rhododendron  lapponicum,  a  prostrate 
evergreen  with  bright  purple  flowers.  A  most  deceiving 
plant  to  dig  up  as  the  roots  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  top  and  usually  extend  in  un-get-at-able 
positions  between  the  rocks.  The  plants  of  this  bloomed 
fairly  well  last  Spring — some  have  since  died  but  there 
are  good  prospects  for  establishing  a  few.  Diapensia 
lapponica  will  probably  prove  amenable  to  cultivation  if 
coddled.  We  have  plants  that  have  survived  a  Summer 
and  a  \\'inter.  It  is  a  typical  alpine  "cushion"  plant  form- 
ing mounds  of  tight  rosettes  spangled  in  Spring  with  soli- 
tary white  flowers  an  inch  in  diameter.  Ericaceous 
plants  collected  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned 
were  the  "Alpine  Azalea,"  Loisleuria  procumbens,  small 
rose-colored  flowers;  "Labrador  Tea,"  Ledum  granlan- 
dicum;  PkvHodoce  ccerulea,  purplish  flowers ;  and  Cas- 
siope  hypHoidcs,  a  dwarf  moss-like  plant  with  flowers  of 
white  or  rose  color.  All  of  these  are  evergreen.  They 
are  very  interesting  botanically  and  horticulturally  too — 
if  they  can  be  grown  without  too  much  trouble.  The 
Cassiope  is  probably  too  "milTy"  but  the  others  are  likely 
to  succeed  especially  when  we  know  more  of  their  re- 
quirements. One  plant  found  in  great  abundance  is 
Potcntilla  tridciitata.  This,  which  is  not  by  any  means 
restricted  to  alpine  summits,  is  a  good  rock  garden  plant 
and  will  thrive  almost  anvwhere. 


When  looking  over  a  list  of  "really  truly"  alpine  plants 
that  are  cultivated  in  our  rock  gardens  one  finds  that 
most  of  them  are  of  European  origin.  This  is  partly  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  European  alpine  flora  being  richer  in 
ornamental  species  than  the  N.  American  and  to  the  fact 
that  in  Europe  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  class 
of  plants,  which  in  consequence  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  trade  and  thus  made  more  accessible.  But  for  all 
that  it  provides  an  interesting  commentary  on  our  lack 
of  appreciation  of  floral  treasures  which  are  comparative- 
ly close  at  hand.  Where  can  one  obtain  the  gems  of  the 
Rockies  except  by  the  process  of  "Go  get  'em?"  Such 
plants  as  Erythronium  grandiflorum,  the  Snow  Lily ; 
Ranunculus  Eschscholtsii,  the  Snow-  Buttercup ;  Aqiii- 
legia  fla2'esccns;  Delphinium  iMcncicsii;  Dryas  Driim- 
tnondi:  the  choice  Pentstemons  and  the  Androsaces  and 
Primulas,  all  good  rock  garden  subjects,  where  can  one 
get  them  ?  I  have  been  unable  to  find  them  in  any  cata- 
log even  of  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  native  mate- 
rial. There  is  a  Colorado  nursery  that  lists  a  few  Rocky 
Mountain  plants,  but  many  more  must  be  added  to  make 
the  list  truly  representative.  Many  lovers  of  horticulture 
have  long  been  urging  the  use  of  native  plants  as  land- 
scape material  with  good  reason.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that,  with  the  increasing  interest  in  rock  gardening 
coupled  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  plants 
from  Europe,  our  own  alpine  flora  may  soon  find  its  way 
into  our  gardens  ? 


Perhaps  it  is  permissible  to  return  once  more  to  the 
subject  of  the  English  sparrow.  A  couple  of  months  ago 
use  was  made  of  a  quotation  from  a  contemporary  to  the 
effect  that  a  British  Experiment  Station  had  demonstrat- 
ed that  sparrows  and  other  common  birds  had  a  horror 
of  blue  paper  and  that  it  might  be  a  valuable  method  of 
protecting  gardens  from  pests  of  this  kind.  Since  then 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  put  to  the  test. 
The  partner  of  my  joys  and  sorrows,  who  is  head  gar- 
dener of  our  backyard  and  the  Morello  cherry  tree  there- 
in, noticed  that  the  robins  were  helping  themselves  to 
the  ripe  cherries.  As  she  honors  me  by  reading  these 
monthly  lucubrations  the  item  concerning  the  new  "scare- 
sparrow"  was  brought  to  mind  and  acted  upon.  In  con- 
sequence, on  returning  home  one  evening,  I  was  greeted 
with  a  vision  of  the  cherry  tree  tastefully  decorated  with 
blue  paper  streamers.  The  result  was  according  to  ex- 
pectations. The  robins  treated  the  paper  with  absolute 
contempt  and  continued  taking  toll  of  the  cherries ;  while 
as  far  as  the  sparrows  were  concerned,  instead  of  being 
horror  struck  as  they  should  have  been,  they  started  in 
at  once  to  pick  the  flower  buds  from  the  adjacent  "Ken- 
tucky Wonders" — a  thing  they  had  never  done  before. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  exasperation  induced  by 
the  blue  streamers  impelled  them  to  this  unusual  mis- 
chief, but  the  facts  are  as  stated.  Personally  I  intend  to 
rely  on  hackneyed  methods  of  dealing  with  sparrows  in 

the  future. 

*     *     * 

The  most  interesting  profession  in  the  world  is  made 
so,  in  part,  by  the  contacts  it  affords  with  branches  of 
natural  science  such  as  climatology,  geology  and  zoology. 

The  weather,  if  its  frequency  as  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion is  any  criterion,  is  far  from  uninteresting,  and  to 
gardeners  is  most  important.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  know  a  good  deal  about  it,  its  eft'ect  on 
plants,  the  methods  of  foretelling  frosts,  etc.  In  our 
handling  of  soils  we  come  in  close  contact  with  the  sci- 
ence of  geology,  and  in  the  zoological  branch  of  natural 
science  we  are  intimately  concerned  with  furred  and 
feathered  friends  and  foes  and  also  with  that  vast  host 
of  animals  that  has  neither  fur  nor  feathers — the  insects. 
All  of  these  subjects  are  intriguing  to  specialists  and 
perhaps  even  more  to  gardeners,  who  for  lack  of  time, 
can  only  approach  them  in  a  dilettante  way. 

With  many  gardeners  to  think  of  insects  is  to  curse 
and  not  to  bless,  and  yet  many  of  the  insects  common 
in  gardens  have  most  entertaining  life-histories,  and 
some  are  of  distinct  service  to  the  gardener.  The  beau- 
tiful "lace-winged  flies''  or  "golden-eyed  flies,"  which 
are  fairly  common  about  this  time,  are  examples  of  in- 
sects which  are  beautiful,  beneficial  and  interesting.  The 
adults  of  one  common  species  have  transparent,  blue, 
wonderfully  veined  wings  and  conspicuous  golden  eyes. 
The  female  lays  its  eggs  on  vegetation  of  some  kind, 
each  egg  being  supported  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  surface  by  a  slender  stalk.  This  probably  pro- 
tects them  from  other  predaceous  insects.  I  remember 
reading  somewhere  of  a  suggestion  that  the  eggs  were 
laid  on  stilts  because  the  larvae  are  so  voracious  that 
they  would  eat  each  other  unless  the  eggs  were  elevated 
in  this  way.  One  would  think  this  cannibalism  could  be 
prevented  more  effectually  by  laying  the  eggs  at  widely 
separated  points.  The  larvae  feed  largely  on  plant  lice 
of  various  kinds  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  name 
of  "aphis  lions."  When  they  are  full-grown  the  co- 
coons are  spun  in  which  they  pupate  to  emerge  later  on 
through  a  circular  lid  in  their  exquisite  adult  forms.  Al- 
though so  beautiful  one  does  not  unnecessarily  handle 
them  more  than  once  on  account  of  the  offensive  odor 
which  thev  emit. 
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Reasons  for  Fall  Planting  of  Roses 


S.  C.  HUBBARD 


SPRING  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  time  for  the  growth 
iif  plants,   but   it   is   not   always   the  best   time    for 
planting'.      In   the    more   northern    latitudes    where 
there  is  practically  no  intermediate  period  the  cold,  wet 
Springs  and  the  hot,  dry  Summers,  Spring  planting  is 
very  unsatisfactory. 

Most  rosarians  have  probably  suffered  a  loss  of  plants 
to  a  greater  or  less  e.xtent  in  connection  with  their  Spring 
planting  and  have  accepted  it  as  inevitable.     This  loss, 


early  in  the  season  they  frequently  must  be  left  in  the 
package  until  the  soil  is  in  condition  to  receive  them. 
With  most  nurserymen,  the  Fall  is  not  as  busy  a  time  as 
the  Spring,  and  consequently  more  time  will  be  given 
in  selecting  the  plants,  and  to  the  proper  packing  which 
in  itself  is  an  important  factor  of  successful  rose  growing. 
It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  a  good,  strong,  fibrous 
root  system  is  worth  more  than  any  amount  of  top 
growth.     The  root  system  of  the  dormant  field  grown 


m 


No.  2 


No.  1 


Xo.  6 


No.  4 


Xo.  -S 


however,  ma\-  be  reduced  to  a  niiniiuum  1)\  j)lanling  dor- 
mant roses  in  the  Fall,  preferably  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, or  any  time  before  the  ground  freezes. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  planting  at  this  time.  In 
the  first  place,  by  ordering  in  the  Fall  one  is  more  apt  to 
get  stronger  plants  as  they  come  directly  from  the  field, 
while  in  the  .Spring,  one  often  has  to  accept  the  left-overs 
which  are  always  of  poor  quality.     Even  though  ordered 


plant  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  ])ot  grown  rose  which 
one  has  to  use  in  late  Spring  planting. 

On  many  soils  in  this  latitude  the  earth  is  so  cold  and 
wet  in  the  early  Spring  that  it  is  impossible  to  plant  until 
the  middle  or  last  of  May  and  often  not  until  the  first 
of  June.  As  a  rule,  it  is  impossible  to  procure  dormant 
plants  after  the  first  of  May.  When  they  are  obtained 
later  than  this,  they  are  not  very  satisfactory,  as  they  re- 
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quire  a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention.     With  the  best 
of  care  many  of  them  will  die. 

In  Fall  planting  the  soil  has  a  chance  to  become  firmly 
settled  around  the  roots  and  some  slight  root  action  takes 
place  before  cold  weather.  In  other  words,  the  plant  has 
a  better  chance  to  establish  itself  before  starting  to  do 
its  work  of  producing  flowers  in  the  Spring.  Unless 
planted  very  early  in  the  season,  Spring  planting  causes 
double  work  for  a  plant,  since  it  is  then  necessary  for  it 
to  make  roots  as  well  as  produce  blooms.  Consequently 
a  plant  set  out  in  the  Fall,  having  its  root  system  well 
established  by  the  time  the  blooming  season  arrives,  may 
direct  all  its'  energy  towards  producing  flowers.  This 
means  flowers  of  better  quality. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  Fall  planting  is  the  fact  that 
as  soon  as  growth  starts  in  the  Spring  the  plants  may 
be  fed  with  either  manures  or  commercial  fertilizers. 
With  Spring  planting,  a  month  or  six  weeks  must  elapse 
before  it  is  safe  to  force  the  growth  by  feeding.  Since 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  produce  the  growth  during 
the  Spring  for  summer  flowering  rather  than  in  the  Sum- 
mer for  later  flowering,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fall  plant- 
ing is  of  decided  benefit. 

The  two  factors  which  cause  the  greatest  loss  in  late 
Spring  planting  are  the  drying  winds  and  hot  sun.  A 
great  deal  of  careful  attention  is  necessary  to  overcome 
this  loss  and  to  bring  the  plants  safely  through.  They 
must  be  frequently  sprayed  with  clear  water  and  shaded 
every  bright  sunny  day  for  at  least  two  weeks.  This  may 
be  entirely  eliminated  by  Fall  planting,  for  the  wood  is 
ripe  and  there  is  no  action  in  the  top  or  branches  of  the 
plant  at  this  season.  The  accompanying  illustrations  will 
show  more  clearly  than  words  the  proof  of  the  foregoing 
statements. 

In  figure  No.  1  is  shown  the  strong,  fibrous,  natural 
root  system  of  a  dormant  field  grown  plant.  This  plant 
was  not  selected  to  show  an  especially  fine  root  system, 
but  rather  one  which  is  typical  of  this  class  of  plant. 

Figure  No.  2  shows  the  roots  of  a  pot  grown  plant. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  term  "pot  grown"  does 
not  mean  that  the  plant  has  been  grown  to  its  present 
size  in  a  pot.  No  indeed.  They  are  usually  lifted  from 
the  field  at  one  year  old,  and  then  potted  in  the  late  Fall 
or  Winter.  The  top  growth  and  flowers  are  forced  dur- 
ing the  Spring.  Note  the  curled  and  cramped  position  of 
the  heavier  roots.  This  was  caused  by  crowding  them 
into  too  small  a  pot.  (Of  course  small  pots  take  up  less 
room  in  the  greenhouses  than  the  larger  ones,  and  are 
therefore  cheaper  to  handle.  These  roots  will  retain 
their  cramped  and  twisted  form  even  after  being  planted 
for  two  or  three  years.  In  fact,  this  plant  had  been  in 
the  garden  fourteen  months.  Naturally  roots  in  this  con- 
dition cannot  absorb  the  same  amount  of  nourishment 
from  the  soil  as  the  roots  in  Figure  No.  1.  As  No.  2  is 
the  type  of  plant  which  must  necessarily  be  used  in 
planting  after  the  middle  of  May  or  later,  the  illustration 
clearly  shows  why  our  choice  is  with  the  former. 

(It'  is  to  be  admitted  that  for  late  plantings  where 
immediate  effect  is  desired,  the  pot  grown  plants  are 
the  only  choice). 

No.  3  .shows  a  plant  of  the  beautiful  climber  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  which  was  planted  in  the  Fall.  Note  growth  it 
has  made  as  compared  to  No,  4.  This  is  another  Dr. 
Van  Fleet  of  the  same  age  and  size  in  the  Fall  when 
No.  3  was  set  out.  No.  4  instead  of  being  planted  was 
potted,  carried  over  Winter  in  a  greenhouse,  and  put  out 
in  the  Spring.  The  soil  conditions  and  culture  after 
planting  were  the  same  in  both  cases.  Which  is  the  bet- 
ter looking  plant? 

Numbers  5  and  (i  show  two  plants  of  the  H.  T.  Vis- 
comtess  F"olkstonc.  number  5  being  planted  in  the  Fall. 


and  number  6  planted  the  following  Spring  from  a  pot. 
Undoubtedly  some  rose  fanciers  will  not  agree  with 
the  Fall  planting,  especially  in  the  milder  climate  such  as 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  For  such  latitudes  as  permit 
early  Spring  planting,  the  writer  does  not  advocate  this 
plan,  since  he  has  had  no  experience  in  the  milder  parts 
of  the  country.  However,  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  soils  are  heavy  and  Springs  late  and 
wet,  he  is  convinced  after  ten  years"  work  that  Fall  plant- 
ing will  give  the  best  results. 


THOSE  WHO  WORK  IN  GARDENS 

.1/.  0.  B.  Wilkinson 

HOW  strong  they  become  who  work  in  gar- 
dens for  the  sheer  love  of  it! 
They  are  always  learning,  loving,  seeking 
to  understand  and  to  utilize. 

They  foster  the  beloved  zivak  and  fight  the  in- 
imical strong. 

They  root  out  the  fulness  which  is  a  fault  and  Ull 
the  emptiness  that  cries  for  more. 

They  are  able  to  beget  and  breed  beauty. 
Those  who  it'ork  in  gardens  plant  other  things 
than  seeds  and  bulbs,  tubers  and  cuttings.     They 
plant  hope  and  faith-  a)td  love. 

They  gather  in  more  than  crisp  zrgetables,  lucent 
fruits,  and  flushed  Hozvers,  for  they  gather  hardi- 
hood and  health  and  a  rich  fulfillment. 

Having  planted  according  to  the  law,  they  e.vpect 
germination  according  to  the  law,  and  the  Hoiver 
and  the  perfect  fruit.  They  do  not  worry  lest  what 
ought  to  be  will  not  be.  They  have  the  confidence 
of  seers,  zi'herefore  they  are  seldom  disappointed. 

Those  zi'ho  z^'ork  in  gardens  zvork  in  the  labora- 
tory of  life.  They  knozc  as  much  as  any  one  of  its 
coming  and  its  going;  and  far  more  do  they  knoiu, 
than  most' of  us,  of  its  grozmng  and  striving,  fight- 
ing, zi'inning,  blossoming,  becoming  and  being.  They 
sec  many  meanings  unintelligible  to  others. 

God  has  giz'cn  into  their  hands  a  book  of  secrets. 
As  they  press  the  earth  zi'ith  kindly  hands  they 
smile  inscrutably,  and  the  earth  yields  up  her  smil- 
ing strength  as  their  rcz^ard. 

In  a  gardei.1  there  is  as  much  chance  for  self- 
e.vprcssion  as  in  any  art,  if  only  the  soul  of  the  gar- 
dener be  free  of  a  money  bond. 

For  a  garden  may  be  compact  enough  to  reveal 
the  careful  soul,  zvliimsical  enough  to  shozs.'  the 
dreamer,  stately  for  the  proud,  homelike  for  the 
hcarih-lover,  fragrant  for  the  serenely  religious. 
The  variety  is  endless.  The  condiinations  can  not  be 
counted. 

But  ahi.'ays,  those  zvho  zvork  in  gardens,  make 
them,  in  something,  like  themsclzes. 

And  there  is  in  a  garden  as  great  a  chance  for 
altruism  as  in  any  philanthropy. 

The  sick  of  soul  zi'ill  lag  beside  a  sloping  lazi'n, 
or  under  the  generous,  shade-bestozi-ing  tree.  The 
zi.'eary  of  Iteart  can  find  a  bit  of  peace  in  benez'olent 
arbors,  or  in  bozvers  of  friendly  shrubbery.  The 
poor  can  forget  their  debts  for  a  space  zchile  they 
zvatch  bezi'itching  poppies  nodding  to  each  other. 
And  are  there  not  a  few  convicts  zvho  zvould  be 
gentler  zmth  their  arms  full  of  roses? 

Hozi'  natural  it  is  tliat  those  zvho  zvork  in.  gardens 
should  be  strong.  They  are  very  close  to  the  heart 
of  life.     Perliaps.  also,   they  are  close   to   God! 
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Hardy   Spireas 

ARBORUM  AMATOR 


OF  all  of  the  hardy  ornamental  flowering  shrubs 
none  give  greater  general  satisfaction  than  the 
Spireas.  They  are  of  easy  culture,  very  florifer- 
ous,  and  their  foliage  as  well  as  their  flowers  is  pretty. 
Furthermore,  if  we  make  a  careful  selection  of  sj)ecies, 
one  or  more  of  these  will  be  in  bloom  each  month  from 
April  to  November.  Indeed  one  or  two  species  bloom 
periodically  throughout  the  Summer  and  Autumn  under 
proper  culture.  Again  they  are  adapted  to  many  uses  in 
both  small  and  large  landscape  work.  Lastly  their  com- 
parative immunity  from  disease  and  insects  commends 
them  strongly  to  our  favor. 

Spireas  belong  to  the  botanical  order  Rosacea:,  of 
which  the  Rose,  Hawthorn,  Plum,  Blackberry  and  Apple 
are  also  members.  They  are  natives  of  Asia,  Europe  and 
America.  Some  species  are  hardy ;  others,  half-hardy, 
and  still  others  tender  perennials.  We  will  mention  some 
of  the  most  desirable  hardy  species. 

Classification  According  to  Flozi'cring  Period. — Spi- 
reas may  be  divided  as  regards  their  flowering  period 
into  two  classes,  namely,  the  Chanurdryon  group,  the 
members  of  which  produce,  umbels  of  white  flowers  from 
April  to  June,  and  the  Calospira  and  Spiraria  groups, 
whose  panicles  or  corymbs  of  flowers,  some  white,  others 
pink,  and  still  others  crimson,  continue  to  appear  more  or 
less  from  June  till  mid-Autumn.  The  species  and  varie- 
ties of  the  first  group,  though  their  flowering  period  is 
comparatively  short,  make  for  the  time  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  and  showy  display,  which  well  repays  for  the 
year's  care  of  these.  The  members  of  the  second  group 
have  a  much  longer  blooming  period  and  some  bloom  re- 
peatedly under  careful  culture. 

Foreign  Species  the  Taller  Growers — Spircca  pru- 
nifolia  flore  plena,  though  a  native  of  China,  was  brought 
by  Dr.  Siebold  from  Japan  to  Europe  and  thence  into 
the  United  States.  Of  all  the  Spring-blooming  Spireas 
this  is  easily  one  of  the  most  valuable.  In  form  it  is 
bushy  and  it  attains  a  height  of  five  to  ten  feet.  In  May 
its  pretty,  white,  double  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
numbers,  the  entire  height  of  its  slender,  graceful 
branches.  The  foliage,  too,  of  this  species  puts  on  a 
beautiful  orange  color  in  Autumn.  This  Spirea  has  been 
highly  recommended  for  seaside  planting,  as  it  appears 
to  be  benefited  by  proximity  to  the  salt  water. 

Spircca  Thunbergii,  a  native  of  Japan,  grows  from 
three  to  six  feet  high ;  thrives  in  almost  any  location  and 
is  very  hardy.  When  it  is  closely  covered  in  Spring  with 
white  blooms,  it  presents  a  marvelously  beautiful  sight. 
The  pretty  bronze  and  golden  tints  which  its  foliage  as- 
sumes in  Autumn  gives  this  Spirea  an  increased  value. 
When  selecting  shrubs  for  planting,  we  too  often  fail  to 
give  preference  in  our  choice  to  those  which  carry  well 
into  the  Autumn  a  foliage  which  puts  on  pleasing  shades 
of  color  as  well  as  produce  pretty  flowers  in  Summer. 

Spircea  Van  Honttei  has  a  spreading  form  and  grows 
from  four  to  six  feet  high.  Though  of  comparatively 
late  introduction  from  Japan,  a  country  from  which  w-e 
have  received  many  of  our  best  shrubs,  it  has  justly 
achieved  great  popularity.  In  May  its  white  flowers  ap- 
pear in  great  profusion. 

Spircca  Rccz'csiana  is  considered  by  many  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  genus  Spircca.  It  is  hardy  south  of  New 
York,  but  farther  north  requires  some  Winter  protection. 
This  species  comes  from  China.  Its  large  blooms  of 
purest  white  appear  in  June. 


Tlic  Dzi.'arfcr  Species. — There  are  several  Spireas  of 
low  growth.  Spircca  cana  attains  a  height  of  no  more 
than  two  feet,  and  forms  a  rounded  bush  as  broad  as  it 
is  high.  This  Spirea  is  a  native  of  the  Croatian  Alps, 
growing  there  in  dry,  bare,  rocky  locations.  For  this 
reason  it  is  very  suitable  for  planting  in  rockeries,  and 
is  much  used  in  England  for  that  purpose.  It  is  ex- 
tremely floriferous,  carrying  its  small  white  flowers  along 
its  stem  as  well  as  its  branches.  Furthermore  its  small 
leaves,  grayish  and  indeed  sometimes  almost  white,  at 
once  draw  atttention  to  this  charming  little  shrub. 

Spircca  decunibcns  is  the  dwarfest  of  all  Spireas.  It 
has  a  procumbent  form  and  grows  only  about  six  inches 
high.  In  June  its  white  flowers  appear.  This  Spirea  is 
admirable  for  planting  in  rockeries. 

Spireas  have  small  alternate  leaves,  usually  simple,  but 
in  a  few  cases  pinnate.  Spircca  trilobata  is  an  exception; 
this  species  has  three  lobed  leaves.  A  native  of  the  Al- 
satian Alps,  it  reaches  a  height  of  only  two  feet.  In 
May  it  is  well  covered  with  corymbs  of  small  white 
flowers. 

Another  small  Spirea,  but  a  little  taller  than  trilobata 
is  Spircca  arguta,  a  relative  of  Spircca  Thunbergii,  and 
like  it  coming  from  Japan.  This  Spirea  has  slender 
branches,  which  are  covered  in  May  with  an  abundance 
of  pearl-white  flowers.  This  species  thrives  well  in  the 
South  and  West,  and  is  also  hardy  in  the  North. 

Later  Flozttcring  Species. — The  Spireas  which  we  have 
mentioned  thus  far  all  bear  white  flowers  and  bloom  only 
once  in  a  season  and  in  the  Spring  months.. 

Spircca  Bumalda  not  only  in  its  entire  make-up  is  a 
handsome  shrub,  but  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  it 
bears  beautiful  pink  flowers  which  begin  to  appear  in 
mid-Summer  and  continue  to  appear  until  late  Autumn, 
when  few  shrubs  are  in  bloom.  This  Spirea  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  yet  reaches  a  height  of  only  two  to  three  feet. 
It  is  an  excellent  border  shrub  and  can  be  used  in  beds 
in.stead  of  such  tender  plants  as  Salvias  and  Geraniums, 
having  the  advantage  of  permanency. 

Spircca  Anthony  IVaterer,  said  to  be  a  variety  of  Bu- 
malda, came  to  us  from  England.  Its  bright  crimson 
flowers,  in  larger  heads  than  those  of  Bumalda,  appear 
in  June,  and  if  the  withered  flowers  are  removed,  others 
follow  until  late  .\utumn.  Attaining  a  height  of  two  to 
three  feet  only,  this  Spirea  is  excellent  for  making  a  low 
hedge  and  for  groups  and  beds. 

Spircca  Lindleyana  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas.  The 
pinnate  leaves  of  this  species  make  it  distinct  from  most 
others.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  its  white 
flowers  are  produced  in  Se])tember.  Even  when  planted 
so  far  North  that  it  is  killed  to  the  ground  in  Winter, 
flowers  will  be  produced  next  season  on  the  strong 
Spring  growth. 

Spircca  Callosa  and  its  variety  alba,  the  former  bearing 
pink  and  the  latter  white  flowers,  were  introduced  into 
this  country  from  China  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and  the  variety 
alba  is  sometimes  called  'T'ortune's  Dwarf.''  These 
Spireas  arc  useful  for  outlining  paths  and  for  low  orna- 
mental hedges.  Alba  remains  in  bloom  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time. 

Natiz'c  Species.  There  are  several  native  Spireas, 
which,  though  worthy  of  cultivation,  are  inferior  to  the 
foreign  sorts,  .\mong  these  are  Spircra  tomcnfosa,  com- 
monly called  Steeple  Bush  because  of  the  .shape  of  its 
(Continued  on  page  310) 
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THE  HONEY  HARVEST 

H.  W.  SANDERS 


THE  Fall  of  the  year  is  the  great  harvest  time  for 
everything  that  depends  upon  the  progress  of  the 
season  for  its  maturing,  and  the  beekeeper  as  well 
as  the  farmer,  the  gardener,  and  the'  fruit-grower,  looks 
forward  to  the  pleasant  task  of  garnering  the  fruits  of 
his  labors.  Perhaps  one  ought  to  say,  "the  labors  of  his 
bees,"  for  the  little  insects  have  worked  throughout  the 
Summer  with  their  wonted  and  untiring  energy  in  storing 
the  honey  that  we  propose  to  take  from  them,  but  in  the 
last  analysis,  it  is  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  man  that 
has  produced  the  crop,  for  without  the  modern  hives  and 
appliances  that  man  has  invented,  the  energies  of  the 
bees  would  have  been  consumed  in  multiplying  their 
numbers  by  way  of  the  swarm,  and  the  honey  stored 
would  have  been  but  barely  enough  to  feed  them  till  the 
next  season. 

In  taking  off  the  harvest,  the  beekeeper  is  urged  to  be 
generous  to  his  little  servants  in  the  matter  of  their 
Winter  supplies.  Great  numbers  of  colonies  of  bees  are 
lost  every  Winter  and  Spring,  simply  through  starvation, 
and  this' is  a  double  loss,  since  both  bees  and  feed  are 
gone.  It  is  far  better  to  leave  them  an  abundance  of 
feed,  or  else  take  all  that  they  have  for  sale  or  use,  and 
join  them  to  the  neighboring  colony,  leaving  the  united 
colony  thus  formed  with  an  abundance.  Generally  it  is 
concluded  that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  of 
honey  is  needed  for  wintering  a  colony  of  bees,  but  the 
amount  varies,  and  the  safest  way  is  to  leave  them  as 
much  as  their  hive  will  contain.'  We  go  through  the 
hives  early  in  September  and  see  that  every  comb  not 
actually  occupied  with  brood,  shall  be  well  filled  with 
honey.  If  not  it  is  exchanged  for  such  an  one.  Then 
there  will  be  a  certain  amount  in  the  top  corners  of  the 
brood  combs,  and  between  the  two  sources  we  feel  that 
they  have  plenty.  When  thus  provisioned,  a  hive  should 
be  about  as  much  as  a  man  can  comfortably  lift,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  stores  may  be  considered  to  be 
ample. 

Having  provided  the  bees  with  their  Winter  food,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  take  our  crop  of  honey.  The  amount 
of  it  will  vary  between  the  limits  of  extreme  scarcity 
and  great  plenty,  according  to  the  season,  the  beekeeper, 
the  strain  or  breed  of  bees,  and  the  management.  We 
have  known  of  as  much  as  400  pounds  having  been  yield- 
ed by  a  single  hive,  and  yields  of  from  100  to  150  pounds 
are  not  uncommon.  Perhaps  about  sixty  pounds  might 
be  considered  an  average  taking  one  season  with  another, 
but  there  exist  the  most  striking  divergences  between 
the  seasons,  and  the  colonies. 

This  honey  is  stored  in  the  "supers"  that  we  have 
given  to  the  bees  from  time  to  time,  as  they  have  occu- 
pied the  ones  previously  given,  and  it  is  according  to 
the  kind  of  supers  given  that  they  have  stored  the  crop 
in  the  form  of  "comb  honey"  or  of  "extracted  honey." 
If  we  have  provided  the  small  sections  holding  about  a 
pound  of  comb  honey,  then  our  harvesting  will  consist 
merely  of  getting  the  bees  off  the  combs  and  the  honey 
is  immediately  ready  for  use.  To  accomplish  this  the 
bee-escape  is  used.  This  is  a  small  device  in  which  there 
are  two  slender  springs  so  adjusted  that  bees  can  pass 
through  them  one  way  only,  and  the  escape  being  fasten- 
ed in  a  board,  the  super  can  be  thus  cut  ofif  from  the 
rest  of  the  hive.  If  the  boards  are  gently  slid  between 
hive  and  super  at  night,  by  morning  the  honey  is  often 
free  of  bees.  Sometimes  it  takes  24  hours,  but  the  de- 
vice usually  works  all  right  and  then  the  supers  can  be 


taken  into  the  house  and  the  honey  removed,  scraped 
and  sold,  or  stored  for  subsequent  use.  It  should  be 
stored  always  in  a  warm,  dry,  place. 

If  the  supers  given  were  filled  with  the  same  large 
combs  that  are  used  below  in  the  brood-nest,  then  these 
must  be  extracted  in  the  machine  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  form  of  honey  production  is  so  much  simpler 
that  it  has  become  well-nigh  universal,  the  production  oi 
comb-honey  being  now  confined  to  the  hands  of  the  spe- 
cialist. The  combs  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hive  on  any 
sunny  day,  using  a  little  smoke  to  quiet  the  bees,  and 
being  careful  to  prevent  robber-bees  from  getting  access 
to  the  honey.  The  bees  are  now  brushed  off  the  combs 
with  a  small  brush  or  a  bunch  of  grass  in  front  of  the 
hive  and  the  combs,  as  they  are  freed  of  bees,  are  taken 
to  the  honey-house.  Here  they  are  uncapped  with  the 
knife  designed  for  that  purpose,  the  cappings  dropping 
into  a  tank  where  they  can  drain  off  their  honey.  After- 
wards they  will  be  melted  up  for  beeswax.  The  combs 
thus  uncapped  are  placed  in  the  baskets  of  the  extractor 
and  revolved  rapidly.  This  has  the  effect  of  throwing 
the  honey  out  of  them  by  centrifugal  force  against  the 
sides  of  the  can,  and  there  is  no  more  pleasant  sound  than 
this,  that  resembles  the  beating  of  rain  against  a  tin  roof, 
and  tells  the  beekeeper  of  an  abundant  yield.  The  honey 
collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  extractor  and  can  be  drawn 
off  through  a  faucet  into  cans  or  bottles  and  sold.  It  is 
well  to  let  it  settle  in  the  extractor  or  another  tank  for  a 
day  or  so,  so  that  any  bits  of  wax  that  may  have  got  in 
will  float  to  the  top  and  not  get  mixed  with  the  honey. 

The  combs  when  extracted  are  piled  up  where  the 
bees  cannot  get  at  them,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  night. 
Then  they  are  taken  and  replaced  on  the  hives,  and  soon 
the  bees  will  have  cleaned  and  repaired  them,  and  they 
can  be  stored  away  till  next  season.  This  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  extracted  honey,  that  the  combs  can  be 
used  season  after  season,  while  the  comb-honey  producer 
has  to  provide  his  bees  with  new  supers  and  foundation 
in  each  successive  season. 


"IT    COULDN'T   BE    DONE" 

Somebody  said  it  could'nt  be  done, 

But  he  with  a  chuckle  replied 
riiat  maybe  it  couldn't,  but  he  would  be  one 

Who   wouldn't  say  so  till   he  tried. 
So  he  buckled  right  ni,  with  a  trace  of  a  grin 
On  his  face.    If  he  worried,  he  hid  it. 
He  started  to  sing  as  he   tackled  the  thing 
That   couldn't  be   done,   and   he   did   it. 

Somebody  scofifed   "Oh,  you'll  never  do  that ; 
\t  least  no  one  has   ever  done  it." 
But  he  took  off  his  coat  and  he  took  off  his 
hat. 

And  the  first  thing  we  knew,  he'd  begun  it; 
With  a  lift  of  his  chin,  and  a  bit  of  a  grin. 

Without  any  doubting  or  quit  it. 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be   done,   and   he   did  it. 

There  are  thousands  to  tell  you  it  cannot  be 
done ;, 
There  are  thousands  to  prophesy  failure; 
Tliere  are  thousands  to  point  out  to  you,  one 
by  one. 
The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  you; 
But  just  buckle  in  with  a  bit  of  a  grin. 

Then  take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it ; 
Just  start   in   to   sing  as  you  tackle   the  thing 
That  cannot  be  done,   and  you'll   do   it. 
Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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WITH  the  advent  of  September  the  beginner  in 
gardening  naturally  thinks  his  garden  is  on  the 
home  run  as  it  were,  buf  as  a  matter  of  fact  this 
is  the  time  when  the  most  profitable  work  can  be  done. 
Relieve  the  Spring  rush  by  doing  whatever  can  be  done 
this  P'all !  One  has  more  time  to  think  it  over  and  can 
make  a  more  permanent  job  of  it. 

Among  the  first  things  to  be  planted  are  the  pseonies. 
This  beautiful  hardy  perennial  is  becoming  more  popular 
as  the  years  go  by,  and  rightly  so,  for  they  are  to  be  had 
in  a  wide  range  of  colors  that  will  suit  all  tastes,  are  not 
in  the  least  exacting,  and  increase  rapidly.  Iris,  of  course, 
we  have  an  even  wider  range  of  color,  and  greater 
variety  of  type,  and  season,  etc. 

Other  perennials  will  soon  be  available  for  planting, 
and  with  but  few  exceptions  they  all  can  be  handled  in 
the  Fall.  Prepare  to  replenish  the  perennial  border  where 
plants  are  lacking,  and  if  you  do  not  have  such  a  border 
now  is  a  good  time  to  start  one. 

In  doing  so  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  mak- 
ing a  feature  of  the  garden  that  is  to  be  permanent,  and 
it  is  more  economical  in  the  end  to  do  it  right.  Spade 
the  ground  at  least  18  inches  deep,  and  add  plenty  of  well 
decayed  manure,  and  after  this  is  dug  in,  rake  in  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  bone  meal. 

Then  there  are  the  bulbs  to  plant.  Of  course,  you  have 
ordered  them  long  ago.  No  garden  can  afl:ord  to  be  with- 
out these  harbingers  of  Spring.  Whole  beds  may  be  given 
over  to  one  or  more  varieties,  or  small  groups  of  several 
varieties  may  be  planted  throughout  the  flower  border. 
However,  one  of  the  most  effective  uses  bulbs  can  be  put 
to  is  naturalization  planting.  Only  such  bulbs  as  keep 
increasing  from  year  to  year  should  be  used,  and  they  are 
planted  in  locations  where  they  remain  undisturbed  for 
years.  Wild  gardens,  woodlands  that  are  not  too  dense, 
borders  of  shrubberies,  etc.,  ofter  opportunities  for  the 
permanent  planting  of  bulbs.  Unquestionally  the  Nar- 
cissus family  ofTer  the  best  bulbs  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
really  astonishing  how  readily  bulbs  increase  under  fav- 
orable conditions.  Practically  all  the  more  comrnon  types 
of  narcissus  are  available.  The  beautiful  native  Trillium 
is  invaluable  for  woodland  planting,  its  frail,  delicate  ap- 
pearance in  early  Spring  always  exciting  admiration. 

In  some  places  the  old  Tiger  lily  can  be  used  and  will 
increase  rapidly,  and  several  of  the  Japanese  species  of 
lily  like  L.  rci^ale  are  quite  amenable  to  naturalization 
The  alliums  are  best  adapted  for  wild  effects,  for  being 
of  the  onion  class,  they  have  the  characteristic  odor  of 
that  family,  yet  they  make  an  effective  mass  when  estab- 
lished. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  roses  should  be  showing  up 
well.  Roses  that  have  been  well  fed  will  be  giving  a  sup- 
ply of  flowers  equally  if  not  exceeding  in  ([uality  those 
of  June.  All  tall  flowers  such  as  Cosmos,  Dahlias,  etc., 
should  be  kept  tied  to  stakes,  for  boisterous  weather  may 
be  expected  any  time  and  they  are  easily  broken.  Anem- 
ones will  be  benefited  considerably  by  an  application 
of  plant  food  just  as  soon  as  the  buds  show. 

Cutting  of  such  bedding  plants  as  it  is  intended  to 
winter  over  should  be  taken  at  once  if  nut  already  done. 
Taking  cuttings  should  not  in  any  way  mar  the  appear- 
ance of  the  beds,  because  the  necessary  pieces  can  be  taken 


at  intervals,  and  .should  leave  no  holes  or  bad  spots  be- 
hind Geraniums,  Coleus,  Verbenas,  Heliotroj)e,  and  other 
tender  bedding  plants  can  all  be  profitably  raised  from 
cuttings. 

Remove  all  the  dead  plants  from  the  flower  beds  and 
endeavor  to  maintain  a  neat,  clean  appearance  throughout 
the  garden.  Don't  get  careless  because  the  end  of  the 
season  is  drawing  nigh.  Get  the  last  possible  day  of 
pleasure  out  of  it. 

Hedges  that  have  not  had  their  last  clipping  should  be 
attended  to  at  once.  Late  growth  from  late  clipping 
makes  the  whole  plant  tender  and  susceptible  to  Winter  in- 
jury during  severe  Winters  like  we  experienced  last  year. 
Get  busy  on  the  plans  for  the  planting  of  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs.  Don't  wait  until  the  season  is  right  on  top  of 
you.  It  is  not  necessary,  either,  to  wait  until  all  the  leaves 
have  dropped.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  color  the  wood 
is  ripe  and  the  plants  may  be  moved.  Get  the  storage 
place  ready  for  such  ornamental  plants  as  Hydrangeas, 
Bay  trees,  Oleanders,  etc.,  for  you  cannot  tell  how  soon 
you  may  need  to  use  them. 

When  cleaning  up  the  gardens  don't  make  the  mistake 
of  burning  up  the  leaves  in  order  to  have  the  place  look 
tidy.  They  contain  a  vast  amount  of  plant  food,  and  who 
dare  estimate  the  amount  of  plant  food  that  is  consumed 
by  fire  every  year  by  burning  up  the  leaves.  Leaves  when 
rotted  make  the  finest  of  fertilizers,  and  for  opening  up 
heavy  soils  have  no  superior.  Store  them  in  a  pile  in  an 
out  of  the  way  corner,  and  turn  them  over  once  in  a  while, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how  soon  you  will  have  collected 
a  compost  heap  of  no  small  value. 

In  the  greenhouse  tomatoes  should  be  sown  for  forcing, 
if  not  already  done.  Carter's  Sunrise  is  a  good  forcer,  and 
though  not  large  is  of  all  round  excellence.  Red  Currant 
and  red  and  yellow  cherry  also  force  well  and  are  very 
useful  for  garnishing  purposes. 

Early  flowering  sweet  peas  should  have  been  sown  last 
month,  but  it  is  not  too  late  if  started  at  once.  Beans 
should  be  sown  inside  the  latter  parts  of  the  month,  and 
successional  sowing  made  every  three  weeks  or  so.  Cu- 
cumbers may  also  be  planted  at  this  tiine,  and  they  make 
fine  companion  plants  for  the  tomatoes.  Select  a  position 
at  the  warm  end  of  the  house,  and  box  in  the  pijies  under 
the  bench  so  as  to  throw  the  bottom  heat  to  the  cucumbers. 
.■\nnuals  may  be  sown  to  su])plement  the  supi^Iy  of  cut 
flowers  through  the  \\'iiUer  months,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mignonette,  which  is  not  a  cropper,  may  be  sown 
at  varied  intervals,  to  maintain  a  regular  supply.  Sclii- 
zanthus,  Gypsophila,  Nicotiana,  Stocks,  Annual  Lupines, 
and  .Annual  Larkspurs  comprise  a  list  of  good  forcers. 

Carnation  plants  that  were  benched  early  are  now 
showing  signs  of  active  growth,  and  every  eflfort  should 
be  made  to  keep  them  growing  right  along  without  a 
check.  Rust  is  apt  to  get  started  on  the  plants  at  this 
season  if  one  is  not  careful.  Keep  plenty  of  air  on  at 
night,  and  don't  ovcrwater.  Remember  that  the  benches 
are  by  no  means  filled  with  roots  yet,  and  too  much  water 
would  spell  disaster.  When  syringing  to  dislodge  red 
spider  be  sure  that  the  plants  are  dryed  off  before  night, 
for  we  believe  that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  rust  than 
having  the  plants  wet  overnight.  Should  you  get  caught 
with  the  [ilants  wet  on  a  dull  day  go  over  every  plant  and 
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shake  the  water  oft.  Spraying  with  home  mixed  Bor- 
deaux is  good  practice,  and  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
Aphis  should  be  kept  under  control  with  Nicotine  sprays, 
and  in  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that 
if  common  table  salt  is  added  to  the  nicotine  spray  it  will 
go  far  to  help  check  red  spider.  Not  more  than  two 
ounces  of  salt  should  be  used  to  a  gallon  of  water.  One 
has  only  to  walk  into  a  carnation  house  early  in  the  morn- 
ing after  the  plants  have  been  sprayed  with  a  salt  and 
nicotine  solution  and  run  one's  fingers  through  the  plants 
to  understand  how  it  is  that  salt  helps  check  red  spider. 

There  is  a  damp  humid  feeling  about  the  plants  that 
seems  to  suit  them  but  which  red  spider  doesn't  appre- 
ciate. 

The  growing  crops  will  need  some  attention.  Keep  after 
the  cabbage  worm  on  the  late  cabbage.  It  may  be  danger- 
ous to  the  consumers  to  use  a  poison  spray  at  this  time  so 
the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  pick  ofif  the  caterpillars.  This 
is  not  such  a  hard  task  as  it  may  seem.  Better  feed  the 
cabbage  to  the  chickens  than  leave  them  to  the  mercy 
of  these  caterpillars.  Potatoes  should  be  dug  at  any  time 
now  choosing  the  cool,  clear  weather,  as  they  should  be 
perfectly  dry  when  stored,  and  don't  forget  to  sow  the 
ground  down  with  r\'e  and  crimson  clover  just  as  soon  as 
the  potatoes  are  all  off.  Should  crimson  clover  not  do 
in  your  locality,  sweet  clover  is  worth  trying,  though  only 
in  its  infancy  as  a  cover  crop. 

Roots  of  celery  may  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground 
and  transplanted  to  frames  for  a  Winter  supply.  Celery 
will  need  attention  in  the  way  of  blanching. 

Special  blanching  papers  are  now  on  the  market,  or 
boards  may  be  used,  or  one  may  resort  to  the  old  time 
method  of  simply  earthing  it  up  and  blanching  it.  All 
diseased  leaves  should  be  picked  oft  and  the  plants 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  before  blight  puts  in  an 
appearance.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  so  take  time 
by  the  forelock  and  spray  early. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  make  new  lawns  and  renovate  old 
ones  with  every  assurance  of  success  if  done  as  early  in 
the  month  as  possible.  Watering  newly  sown  lawns  is 
not  good  practice.  Far  better  it  is  to  leave  them  alone 
until  a  good  rain  occurs,  for  in  order  to  succeed  properly 
the  new  seeding  must  have  all  the  conditions  that  accom- 
pany rain,  such  as  darkness  and  dull  moisture  laden  at- 
mosphere. 

We  have  made  passing  mention  of  the  adaptability  of 
bulbs  for  outdoor  culture,  but  one  of  their  greatest  assets 
is  the  readiness  with  which  they  lend  themselves  to  in- 
door cultul-e,  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  dwelling.  There 
are  two  distinct  methods  under  which  they  can  be  grown 
with  every  assurance  of  success,  either  in  pots  and  pans 
with  ordinary  garden  earth,  or  in  standard  bulb  glass  with 
water  only.  The  latter  method,  however,  destroys  the 
bulbs  for  further  use  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  use  up 
practically  the  whole  of  the  old  bulbs  during  their  de- 
velopment. In  the  case  of  culture  in  pots  or  pans  with 
earth  the  roots  emitted  are  able  to  secure  some  nutriment 
from  the  soil  which  allows  the  bulbs  to  hold  their  own  and 
after  forcing  may  be  planted  permanently  where  they  will 
flower  more  or  less  in  subsequent  years,  though  they  are 
not  to  be  used  for  forcing  two  years  in  succession. 

For  forcing  in  the  house  plant  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  you 
can  secure  them,  they  may  then  be  placed  in  a  cool  cellar 
after  being  thoroughly  watered,  but  preferably  they 
should  be  placed  outdoors  and  covered  with  ashes  or 
other  refuse  until  they  are  rooted  through  which  will  take 
from  five  to  six  weeks.  As  soon  as  a  mass  of  roots  show 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  they  may  be  brought  into  the 
house  for  forcing,  as  one  wishes  to  have  them. 

Essentially  there  is.  but  little  difference  in  the  water 
culture    method.      Small    glasses   holding   a    single   bulb 


may  be  used,  or  large  bowls  may  be  used  holding  several 
bulbs.  In  the  bottom  of  the  bowls  place  some  small  clean 
white  pebbles  and  a  little  broken  charcoal  to  keep  the 
water  sweet.  The  roots  that  will  develop  will  cling  to 
the  pebbles  and  give  th^i  support  enough  to  keep  them 
upright.  The  glass  and'l  bowds  need  to  be  put  away  in 
a  cool,  dark  closet  or  cellar  until  they  have  emitted  a 
mass  of  roots.  It  is  not  necessary  to  change  the  water, 
but  keep  it  filled  up  to  a  point  level  with  the  bottom  of 
the  bulbs. 

While  all  of  the  Hyai^nths  may  be  forced  in  this  man- 
ner yet  the  Dutch  Hyacinth  is  the  one  most  commonly 
used.  Of  the  NarcissusV' family  the  ever  popular  paper- 
white  N.  Grandiflora,  is  the  best,  though  any  of  the  double 
or  single  Jonquil  or  Polvanthus  types  may  be  used.  Tu- 
lips are  easy  to  force,  but  only  the  extra  early  forcing 
varieties  should  be  selected  for  the  house.  May  flowering 
or  Darw^in  tulips  may  also  be  forced  in  the  house,  but  not 
to  bloom  early.  It  is  not  safe  to  start  this  class  of  tulips 
before  the  middle  of  February. 


HARDY  SPIREAS. 

(Continued  from  t>agc  307) 
spirals  of  showy,  rose-colored  flowers  which  appear  in 
July  and  August.  This  Spirea  is  of  unique  appearance 
on  account  of  its  brown  stems  thickly  furnished  with 
leaves,  green  above  but  whitish  beneath.  This  Spirea  is 
widely  distributed  over  the  United  States.  It  makes  a 
very  pretty  Summer  hedge  or  division  line. 

Spircca  regciiana  grows  from  three  to  five  feet  high. 
Dense  panicles  of  rosy  pink  flowers  are  produced  in  July 
and  furthermore  upon  its  new  growth  a  second  crop  of 
flowers  usually  appears  in  Autumn. 

Spircra  salicifolia.  and  its  varieties  latifulia  and  alba, 
often  called  Meadow  Sweet,  are  found  in  this  country 
growing  in  the  edge  of  swamps  or  moist  meadows.  This 
species  produces  terminal  panicles  of  flowers  rosy-white 
or  white  in  July  and  August. 

From  the  Pacific  Coast  we  have  Spircra  ariccfolia. 
This  is  a  good  shrub  for  shady  places.  In  July  it  bears 
panicles  of  small  wdiite  flowers  with  a  yellowish  green 
tint.  In  its  Pacific  habitat  it  reaches  a  height  of  eight 
feet,  but  in  the  North  it  is  of  much  lower  growth  and  is 
benefited  by  some  Winter  protection. 

The  list  of  Spireas  which  we  have  mentioned  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive  but  it  comprises  most  of  the  best  for 
general  culture. 

Pruning.  The  species  which  belong  to  the  early  flow- 
ering group  should  be  pruned  very  little ;  only  the  weak 
shoots  should  be  removed  and  the  stronger  shoots  after 
they  have  finished  blooming  thinned  out  sparingly.  The 
late  flowering  group  should  be  pruned  severely  as  soon 
as  their  first  flowering  is  over. 

5*0(7  and  Location.  Spireas  flourish  in  a  moderately 
fertile  soil  and  prefer  a  moist  but  not  wet  location. 

Propagation.  The  only  flowering  Spireas  are  propa- 
gated from  greenwood  cuttings  taken  during  the  Sum- 
mer and  placed  in  sand  under  glass.  The  later  flowering 
species  are  increased  from  hard  wood  cuttings  taken  ofif 
in  Autumn  or  Winter  and  placed  upright  in  boxes  of 
sand  in  a  cool  cellar.  Greenwood  cuttings  should  be 
];lanted  out  in  the  garden  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  hard 
wood  cuttings  the  next  ^pring. 


''Tust  one  remedy  will'  cure  every  ill  in  our  distracted 
world  today,  and  that  is  Christianity.  Its  practice  must  be 
by  every  individual  in  all  the  relations  of  life — in  state- 
craft, in  business,  in  social  relations,  in  the  home,  in  the 
secret  life  and  thought.  For  this  transformation  we  need 
a  new  brand  of  discipleship — the  discipleship  of  the  single 
eye.'' 


for  September,  1920 
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Up-To-Date  Pruning  Practices 


RECENT  experiments  have  thrown  much  Hght  on 
pruning,  and  recommendations  are  somewhat  of  a 
modification  of  those  put  forth  a  few  years  ago. 
Time  was  when  a  heavy  annual  heading  back  was  highly 
recommended,  but  recent  results  have  shown  us  our  error, 
and  now  rigorous  heading  back  is  only  to  be  recom- 
mended with  reservations  attached. 

At  planting  time  the  young  tree  receives  its  first  jirun- 
ing,  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  broken  branches,  the 
elimination  of  cross  shoots,  the  selection  of  the  best  placed 
four  or  five  branches  to  form  the  main  part  of  the  tree, 
and  the  heading  back  of  all  remaining  growths  by  about 
one-half.  Before  this  first  pruning  can  be  intelligently 
performed  the  grower  should  decide,  first,  the  height  of 
head  he  desires ;  and  second,  the  type  of  tree  he  washes 
to  grow. 

Types  (if  Trees. — The  different  types  of  trees  that  one 
may  grow  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes. 
One  is  the  pyramidal  form,  another  is  the  open  center, 
and  the  one  that  is  recommended  for  most  conditions  is  a 
combination  of  the  two.  The  first,  or  pyramidal  form, 
w'hich  consists  of  a  central  leader  with  branches  radiating 
from  it,  gives  too  large  and  too  high  a  tree  for  our  con- 
ditions. It  shuts  out  too  much  sunlight,  thus  making 
the  production  of  clean,  well-colored  fruit  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  than  it  should  be.  The  first  -factor  to  consider, 
therefore,  in  choosing  the  type  of  tree  is  balance  between 
sanitation  and  strength  of  tree.  The  central  leader  type 
cannot  be  called  a  sanitary  type  of  tree.  The  open  center 
tree,  while  possessing  admirable  sanitary  qualities,  does 
not  possess  the  strength  of  the  central  leader  type,  so  'hat 
a  combination  of  the  two  is  more  desirable.  This  combi- 
nation type  consists  in  allowing  the  central  leader  to  grow 
for  the  first  few  years  until  five  or  six  good  branches, 
arranged  in  a  whorl,  and  well  spaced,  can  be  selected  to 
form  the  framework  of  the  tree.  By  well  spacing  these 
scaft'old  limbs  the  tree  is  stronger  than  if  all  the  limbs 
arise  from  a  small  area  where  they  would  each  be  pulb'ng 
against  the  other,  and  would  break  down  under  heavy 
winds  or  heavy  loads  of  fruit.  The  central  leader  is  not 
allowed  to  grow  to  any  great  height,  so  that  you  have 
a  type  with  the  combined  advantage  of  the  pyramidal 
form  and  the  open  center,  and  with  their  oljjectious 
eliminated. 

The  Pruning  Year  b\  ]'ear. — Having  decided  on  the 
form  our  tree  shall  take  we  are  now  ready  to  follow  ihe 
pruning  year  by  year.  The  first  year,  or  the  year  the  tree 
is  set  out,  it  will  be  necessary  to  head  back  all  branches 
in  order  to  give  the  roots  an  opportunity  to  get  a  Iiold 
and  to  make  our  trees  stocky  instead  of  long  and  willowy. 
In  recent  e.xperiments  conducted  by  the  experimental  sta- 
tion at  Kentville.  X.  S.,  trees  cut  back  when  planted  made 
a  growth  of  4.82  inches  the  first  year  and  20  inches  the 
second,  while  trees  not  headed  at  all  made  a  growth  of 
1  inch  the  first  year  and  only  2.4  inches  the  second  year. 
Connnencing  with  the  second  year,  the  practice  to  be 
ad()])ted  will  depend  upon,  first,  the  variety:  and  second, 
the  vigor  of  the  tree.  Sonic  varieties  are  straggling  and 
vigorous  growers,  others  are  as  vigorous  but  more  shapely 
in  their  habit,  while  others  are  slow  growers.  .\11  can 
stand  slightly  diflierent  treatment.  An  example  of  the 
first  type  of  tree  is  the  King.  The  second  type  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Baldwin,  while  the  Wagener  is  a  typical 
exanii)le  of  a  slow  grower.  Kach  of  these  three  ty])cs 
will  require  individual  treatment.  The  King  can  be  made 
into  a  sha])ely  tree  by  somewhat  vigorous  jiruning. 
whereas  for  the  Baldwin  a  moderate  amount  of  shaping 


up  will  suffice,  while  the  Wagener  t\pe  mav  have  to  be 
headed  in  occasionally  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  annual 
growth  to  make  a  shapely  tree. 

.■iboiit  Heading  Back.~\  tree  which  is  vigorously 
headed  back  in  Spring  will  probably  produce  a  greater 
length  of  wood  that  season  than  one  which  is  not  so 
headed  back,  but  the  girth  measurement  of  the  tree  not 
headed  back  will  be  greater,  so  that,  after  the  first  year,  to 
cut  back  annually  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  stockiness  is 
a  mistake.  This  "butchering"  should  only  be  resorted  to 
to  allow  of  the  development  of  a  vigorous  and  shapely 
tree.  In  general,  then,  the  practice  to  adhere  to  during 
the  younger  stages  of  a  tree  is  to  give  it  as  little  pruning 
as  will  maintain  a  well-formed,  vigorous  tree.  It  has 
been  shown  by  experiment  that  trees  cut  back  annually 
do  not  fruit  so  early  as  those  which  receive  very  little 
pruning,  neither  do  they  fruit  so  heavily. 

Points  to  Remember.— In  cutting  back  a  main  branch, 
and  one  of  its  strong-growing  laterals,  do  not  cut  both  to 
the  same  length.  Permit  the  main  branch  to  retain  the 
lead,  otherwise  two  branches  of  equal  dimensions  will 
result  which  will  produce  a  very  weak  crotch,  a  constant 
•source  of  trouble.  Whenever  given  the  option  of  select- 
ing either  a  branch  growing  at  a  sharp  angle  to  its 
parent  or  one  growing  almost  at  right  angles,  choose  the 
latter ;  it  will  make  a  stronger  crotch  in  future  years. 
Always  cut  back  to  a  bud,  cutting  as  close  as  possible 
without  injuring  the  bud  itself.  By  paying  attention  to 
the  position  of  the  bud  one  can  do  mu'ch  to  decide  the 
fornr  the  tree  shall  take.  Study  each  variety  you  are 
dealing  with,  and  adopt  a  system 'most  suited  to  its  needs. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  pruning  one  can  do, 
but  how  little  one  can  do  and  still  retain  the  desired  shape, 
vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  tree. — Canadian  Horti- 
culturist. 


If  nature  w'ants  an  oak,  she  works  on  the  job  a  hun- 
dred years,  if  she  wants  a  squash,  six  months  is  suffi- 
cient.— Charles  W.  Eliot. 


Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work ;  let  him  ask  no 
other  blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life  purpose;  he 
has  found  it  and  will  follow  it !  Labor  is  life ;  from  the 
inmost  heart  of  the  worker  rises  his  God-given  force,  the 
sacred  celestial  life-essence  breathed  into  him  by  Al- 
mighty God ;  from  his  inmost  heart  it  awakens  him  to 
all  nobleness — to  all  knowledge,  "self-knowledge,"'  and 
much  else,  so  soon  as  work  fitly  begins. — Carlxle. 
*     *     * 

Almost  as  deplorable  as  the  other  extreme  of  self- 
conceit  is  self-disparagement,  and  more  surely  derogatory 
and  hampering  it  is  to  personal  success.  Never,  neither 
openly  nor  secretly,  derogate  your  own  powers  or  abili- 
ties. Learn,  on  the  contrary,  to  think  well  of  yourself, 
to  believe  in  your  own  latent  capacities,  and  to  respect 
your  individual,  (]od-given  rights  and  titles  to  success 
and  hnpi)iness  in  life  and  all  the  good  things  which  these 
two  terms  suggest.  Thus  only  can  you  become  as  a  mag- 
net toward  the  things  you  desire:  thus  only  will  you  cease 
to  be  dull  and  inefficient  in  your  efforts  and  become  cap- 
able— able  to  achieve  and  accomplish  the  cherished  de- 
sires of  your  heart.  Be  kind  to  yourself — cultivate  con- 
fidence in  your  own  ability  to  win.  If  you  have  no  con- 
fidence in  yourself,  how  in  the  world  can  you  reasonably 
ex])ect  others  to  have? — 0.  Byron  Copper. 
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I  A  Lesson  on  The  Production  of  Available  Plant  | 
I  Food   in   the    Soil  I 

i  Being    One    of   a    Series    of   Lessons   of   a   Home    Study    Course    on     Gardening,    Appearing    Regularly    in    The    Gardeners'    Chronicle  1 

I  Under    the   Direction   of   ARTHUR    SMITH  | 
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Diirinj;  recent  years  scientific  investigators  along  the  lines  of 
crop  production  have  made  soils  a  prominent  feature  of  their 
work,  and  rightly  so,  since  the  soil  wealth  in  connection  with 
plant  growth  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  important  form  of 
the  wealth  of  a  nation. 

Our  knowledge  regarding  the  chemistry,  physics,  geology  and 
bacteriology  of  soils  is  still  far  from  complete,  but  a  great  many 
fundamental  principles,  of  soil  fertility  are,  however,  well  es- 
tablished, and  the  cultivator  today  has  far  wider  possibilities 
of  intelligently  increasing  and  conserving  the  fertility  of  soils 
than  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  who  wrote  some  2,000 
years  ago.  "The  Earth,  gentle  and  indulgent,  ever  subservient 
to  the  wants  of  man,  spreads  his  walks  with  flowers  and  his 
table  with  plenty ;  returns  with  interest  every  good  committed 
to  her  care,  though  consiantly  teased  more  and  more  to  furnish 
the  luxuries  and  the  necessities  of  man." 

There  is  no  e.xact  science  of  the  soil,  and  it  lies  on  the 
borderland  where  the  chemist,  botanist  and  bacteriologist  meet 
the  gardener  and  the  farmer.  We  propose  this  month  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  one  phase  only  of  the  relationship  between  the  soil 
and  the  plant,  and  to  set  forth  some  of  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  scientists  in  the  above  respective 
branches  of  science. 

By  long  custom  gardeners  and'  farmers  give  the  name  "plant 
food"  to  those  substances  in  the  soil  which  help  the  plant  to 
grow,  and  while  the  term  could  be  criticized  from  the  stand- 
point of  plant  physiology,  physiologists  have  never  supplied  a 
term  equally  as  expressive  and  as  simple.  At  the  same  time 
most  of  us  are  aware  that  what  are  called  plant  foods  are 
strictly  speaking  only  the  raw  material  out  of  which — if  such 
material  is  in  an  available  condition — the  plant  forms  its  food 
by  processes  infinitely  wonderful  and  complex.  Plant  food  in 
the  soil  we  shall  understand  to  be  those  substances — available 
or  unavailable,  as  the  case  may  be — which  a  plant  requires,  and 
in  speaking  of  the  production  of  available  plant  food  in  the  soil 
we  refer  to  the  changing  inorganic  and  organic  plant  materials 
naturally  in  the  soil  in  a  condition  of  availability. 

The  processes  of  soil  formation  have  been  previously  briefly 
set  forth  in  these  lessons  and  we  cannot  at  this  time  afiford  space 
to  repeat  them.  In  connection  with  our  present  subject,  however, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  soil  is,  roughly  speaking,  composed  of 
two  parts: 

(1)  Substances  which  were  part  of  the  original  minerals 
from  which  it  was  derived. 

(2)  Substances  which  have  come  in  as  the  results  of  vege- 
tation. 

Earth  composed  entirely  of  mineral  matter  is  not  soil,  the  for- 
mation of  the  latter  is  not  complete  until  vegetation  has  sprung 
up  and  died  and  its  remains  have  mingled  with  the  mirieral 
fragments  and  have  be.a.un  to  decay.  Further,  soils  contain  a 
large  population  comprising  various  species  of  bacteria  and 
other  micro-organisms  which  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
higher  plant  life,  these  organisms  not  being  found  in  merely 
pulverized  rock.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  earliest  form 
of  vegetation  upon  the  hard  rock  is  those  minute  plants  called 
Lichens,  but  how  this  soil  population  springs  up  in  the  first  place 
wc  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  the  production  of  avail- 
able plant  food  in  the  soil  is,  in  the  case  of  one  at  least  of  the 
plant's  necessities,  entirely  dependent  upon  it  (excepting  so  far 
as  we  may  apply  plant  food  to  it  in  an  available  state,  such  as 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate),  and  indirectly  to  a  greater_  or 
less  degree  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  plant's  other  food  require- 
ments also. 

While  soils  vary  in  their  richness,  potential  or  otherwise;  in 
their  physical  characters,  whether  light  or  heavy,  and  in  their 
depth;  we  can,  for  all  .  practical  purposes,  assume  that  all 
soils  are  capable  of  supporting  vegetation— otherwise  they  are 
not  soils  at  all — except  in  the  case  of  vegetation  being_  impos- 
sible on  account  of  an  arid  climate — and  that  they  contain  more 
or  less  of  all  the  ten  or  twelve  ingredients  necessary  for  plant 
growth.  As  regards  depth,  ordinary  tillage  rarely  goes  below 
eight  inches,  although  it  might  in  many  instances  go  deeper  with 
advantage. 

An  acre  of  land  eight  inches  deep,  calculated  on  an  air-dry 
basis,  weighs  upon  the  average  one  thousand  tons.     Most  people 
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would  consider  an  application  of  half  a  ton  of  complete  fertilizer, 
or  its  equivalent  in  stable  manure  (not  forgetting  that  stable 
manure  is  seventy-five  per  cent  water)  an  ample  dressing  each 
year,  although  in  truck  farming  and  in  gardens  double  this 
quantity  is  generally  used.  Based  upon  the  above  weight  of  an 
acre  of  soil  an  application  of  one  ton  of  fertilizer  gives  only  two 
pounds  to  a  ton  of  soil.  Probably  few  of  us  have  realized  what 
an  insignificant  and  infinitesimal  proportion  this  really  is,  as,  at 
the  rate  of  a  ton  of  moisture-free  fertilizer  to  the  acre  we  do 
not  supply  more  than  one  grain  to  each  pound  of  soil.  It  would 
scarcely  appear  possible  that  such  a  minute  quantity,  only  one 
part  in  seven  thousand,  could  have  any  effect  upon  a  crop,  and 
yet  we  know  that  it  does  have  effect.  Further  in  this  connection, 
we  must  remember  that  with  one  ton  of  high  grade  complete 
fertilizer  we  only  apply  about  five  hundred  pounds  of  actual 
plant  food  in  the  forms  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  and  potash, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  all  available.  From  this  we  have 
forced  upon  us  the  important  part  which  the  natural  plant  food 
in  the  soil  must  play  in  crop  production. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  practically  all  tillable  soils  are 
naturally  rich  in  all  plant  food  elements.  The  average  of  the 
results  of  fort>--nine  analyses  made  a  few  years  ago  of  the  typical 
soils  of  the  United  States  showed  per  acre  for  the  first  eight 
inches  of  surface,  2,600  pounds  of  nitrogen,  4,800  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  13,400  pounds  of  potash.  If  all  of  this  poten- 
tial fertility  w-ere  rendered  available,  there  is  present  in  such  an 
average  soil,  in  the  first  eight  inches,  enough  nitrogen  to  last 
the  average  crops  for  100  years  (without  taking  into  considera- 
tion nitrogen  brought  into  the  soil  from  the  atmosphere  by 
clovers  and  other  legumes),  enough  phosphoric  acid  for  500 
years,  and  enough  potash  for  1,000  years.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  the  unestimated  plant  food  in  the  earth  below  the  depth 
of  eight  inches. 

Most  people  will  at  once  ask,  "Why,  in  the  face  of  all  this 
plant  food  in  the  soil  is  it  necessary  to  fertilize  at  all?" 

In  the  first  place  we  must  remember  that  only  a  very  little  of 
the  natural  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  available  for 
the  plant.  Further,  in  spite  of  all  the  scientific  research  which  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  and  the  wonderful  advancement 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  relationships  between  the  growing  plant 
and  its  environments,  the  above  question  even  today  cannot  be 
fully  answered.  We  know  that  manuring  generally  increases 
crops,  and  we  know  that,  especially  in  fertilizers  of  an  organic 
nature,  some  of  their  benefits  are  outside  and  beyond  those  de- 
rived from  their  actual  plant  food  content;  but  we  also  know 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge is  une.xplainable.  At  the  same  time,  while  giving  manuring 
all  the  credit  it  is  entitled  to,  we  can  by  devoting  more  attention 
to  the  rendering  of  the  plant  food  naturally  in  the  soil  available, 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  crop  production  without  decreasing  the 
crops,  by  reducing  the  expenditure  for  e.xpensive  fertilizers. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  is 
no  criterion  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion  as  to  its  fertility  at 
the  time  the  analysis  is  made,  because  soil  analyses  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  available  and  what  is  unavailable. 
While  there  is  naturally  a  difference  in  the  quantities  of  the 
various  plant  constituents  soils  contain  we  may  for  all  practical 
purposes  assume  that  those  constituents  are  present  in  all  tillable 
soils.  A  dozen  different  elements  are  required  by  plants  as  food, 
but  the  only  ones  necessary  to  trouble  about  are  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus and  potash ;  lime  is  only  required  as  actual  food  in  a 
ven.-  small  degree,  but  it  has  a  greater  importance  in  other 
directions  which  will  be  alluded  to  later  on. 

While  every  ingredient  is  important  in  the  sense  that  plants 
must  have  all  of  them  or  suffer  in  their  growth,  nitrogen  gen- 
erally has  the  first  place  on  account  of  its  expcnsiveness  when 
purchased  in  fertilizers ;  its  tendency  to  be  easily  lost  from  the 
soil,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  only  exists  in  the  soil  as  the  result 
of  vegetation,  that  is  to  say,  that  merely  pulverized  mineral 
matter  practically,  never  contains  nitrogen. 

In  a  pure  and  uncombined  condition  nitrogen  forms  a  large 
proportion  of  the  atmosphere,  but  in  this  state  nitrogen  is  un- 
available as  plant  food.  To  become  available  it  has  to  undergo 
in    the    soil    the    process   known   as   nitrification.     The    work    of 
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nitrification  is  carried  on  by  the  ceaseless  activities  of  several 
species  of  micro-organisms  classed  as  bacteria,  and  recent  in- 
vestigations at  New  Jersey  and  Rothamsted  seem  to  suggest  that 
in  addition  to  bacteria,  minute  plants  classed  as  ferments,  molds, 
etc.,  also  assist  in  the  process  of  nitrification. 

The  fascinating  story  of  the  nitrifying  organisms  is  now 
becoming  an  old  one  and  we  have  previously  in  these  lessons 
briefly  outlined  their  work,  but  the  story  bears  retelling,  es- 
pecially for  the  bcnetit  cf  the  many  new  readers  of  this  journal. 
The  nitrogen  found  in  the  soil  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
accumulated  remains  of  animals  and  plants,  but  as  nitrogen,  it  is 
useless  to  be  used  again  as  plant  food.  Not  until  the  nitrogen 
ha.i  been  changed  into  a  nitrate  does  it  become  available.  This 
change  can  only  take  place  by  the  work  of  micro-organisms,  and 
the  passage  of  soil  nitrogen  into  a  nitrate  involves  several  stages 
each  complete  in  itself,  and  each  stage  is  the  work  of  a  distinct 
species  of  bacteria. 

Roughly  speaking,  nitrogen  is  first  broken  up  into  ammonia,  a 
process  involving  several  changes.  If  the  ammonia  were  left 
to  itself  it  w-ould  be  partly  lost  into  the  atmosphere  and  partly 
changed  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  substance  of  which  the 
plant  may  possibly  utilize  indirectly  small  quantities,  but  which 
in  excess  is  harmful  to  plant  life.  But  the  ammonia  is  not  left 
to  itself.  It  is  at  once  seized  upon  by  another  set  of  bacteria — 
quite  distinct  from  those  bringing  about  the  existence  of  the 
ammonia — which  change  it  to  nitrite;  this  in  turn  is  acted  upon 
by  another  micro-organism,  also  quite  distinct  from  any  other, 
and  changed  to  nitrate.  Strictly  speaking  the  bacteria  do  not 
actually  form  the  nitrate,  but  they  form  nitric  acid,  which  acid 
immediately  combines  with  and  is  neutralized  by  some  base, 
provided  such  base  be  present,  generally  liine  as  being  the  most 
active  of  bases,  although  it  may  combine  with  soda  or  potash, 
and  the  result  is  a  nitrate  of  one  of  these  bases ;  such  nitrates, 
being  soluble  in  water,  are  therefore  easily  available  for  the 
plant. 

.•\11  living  organisms,  if  they  are  to  live  and  carry  on  their 
work,  must  have  their  proper  food  requirements  and  live  under 
a  suitable  environment,  and  in  these  requirements  the  nitrifying 
organisms  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Two  conditions  which  are  highly  detrimental  to  these  nitrifying 
organisms  are  acidity  of  the  soil  and  the  lack  of  air.  They  also 
require  food,  which  they  obtain  from  phosphates  and  other  min- 
erals already  in  the  soil.  While  they  cannot  carr>'  on  their 
work  in  acid  soils,  neither  can  they  do  so  in  those  of  extreme 
alkalinity.  Also,  as  is  implied  by  a  previous  statement,  nitrates 
cannot  be  formed  without  the  presence  of  some  'basic  inatcrial. 
.Another  requirement  is  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen.  Thisis 
obtained  from  the  air  in  the  soil.  When  soils  are  saturated  with 
water  or  in  a  condition  known  as  water-logged,  nitrification 
cannot  go  on  for  want  of  oxy-gen.  The  formation  of  a  hard, 
dry  crust  on  the  surface  of  soils  also  checks  nitrification.  In  a 
very  dry  period  the  process  is  arrested  for  want  of  water. 
Temperature  is  also  a  factor,  the  most  favorable  being  from  SO 
to  93°  F.  The  presence  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  also 
necessary  and  when  thoroughly  decomposed  nitrifying  bacteria 
obtain  part  of  their  food  from  it.  but  the  presence  *of  much 
partly  or  undecomposed  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  otherwise 
known  as  organic,  materially  checks  the  work  of  these  organisms. 
In  order  to  allow  nitrification  to  proceed  all  the  necessary  con- 
ditions must  exist,  and  the  process  is  frequently  checked  or 
stopped  entirely  either  because  one  or  more  of  these  conditions 
are  unfulfilled,  or  because  of  the  existence  of  conditions  which 
are  distinctly  adverse  to  the  life  of  the  bacteria. 

F.'xcepting  temperature  out  of  doors,  the  cultivator  has  the 
creating  of  the  necessan,-  conditions  for  nitrification  practically 
under  his  control.  He  can  by  cultivation  cause  his  soil  to  be 
well  aerated  so  as  to  supply  plenty  of  oxygen,  which  cultivation 
also  tends  to  keep  the  soil  moist:  he  can  correct  acidity  by  liming, 
which  at  the  same  time  supplies  a  base  for  the  nitric  acid  to 
combine  with ;  organic  matter  can  be  supplied  by  the  turning 
under  of  cover  crops  and  the  phosphates  can  be'  obtained  from 
those  already  in  the  soil.  It  will  therefore  be  apparent  that 
along  these  lines  available  nitrogen  can  be  supplied  to  the  soil 
at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  nitrogen  from  the  point  of  view 
of  rendering  available  the  organic  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
soil,  but  there  are  two  other  processes,  which  as  they  involve  the 
use  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  are  strictly  speaking  perhaps  out- 
side the  range  of  our  present  discussion  although  as  these 
processes  take  place  in  the  soil  and  are  connected  with  the  use 
of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  soil  atmosphere,  and  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  addition  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  fertilizer 
to  the  soil,  it  appears   fitting  to  consider  them. 

Outside  the  question  of  classifying  the  micro-organisms_  as 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  plants  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  namely,  nitrogen  consutners  and  nitrogen  gatherers. 
The  former  obtain  their  nitrogen  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
nitrates,  while  the  latter  gather  their  nitrogen   from  the  atmos- 


phere through  the  agency  of  parasitic  bacteria  which  are  found 
in  the  nodules  on  their  roots.  Practically  all  plants  belonging 
to  the  family  Lcgitminosa  are  nitrogen  gathers,  such  as  peas, 
beans,  clover,  alfalfa,  etc.  Each  separate  genus,  and  perhaps 
in  some  cases  species  as  well,  have  their  own  special  bacterium, 
and  this  bacterium  confines  its  attentions  to  its  own  plant.  The 
species  ot  bacterium  found  in  the  nodules  on  clover  roots  will 
not  work  upon  alfalfa  roots,  nor  will  those  found  upon  peas 
or  beans  work  upon  clover  or  alfalfa.  The  bacteria  inhabiting 
the  root-nodules  of  the  principal  crop  plants  belonging  to  the 
above  family  have  been  isolated  and  cultivated  separately,  and 
can  now  be  obtained  through  trade  channels  for  the  purpose  of 
inoculating  the  seed  of  any  species  or  the  soil  upon  which  it  is 
to  be  grown  so  as  to  be  sure  that  such  plant's  special  bacterium 
is  present. 

This  inoculation  is,  however,  frequently  barren  of  results  from 
want  of  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  in  common  with  those 
previously  mentioned,  these  bacteria  must  have  right  soil  con- 
ditions for  the  carrying  on  of  their  work.  As  they  obtain  the 
nitrogen  upon  which  they  work  from  the  soil  atmosphere,  aera- 
tion of  the  soil  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary ;  there  must 
also  be  a  supply  of  phosphates  and  potash,  with  sufficient  lime 
to  prevent  acidity.  If  any  one  of  these  conditions  are  absent, 
or  any  distinctly  adverse  conditions,  such  as  want  of  drainage, 
present,  then  all  the  inoculation  in  the  world  will  be  useless. 

Crops  of  this  family  of  plants  always  enrich  the  soil  in  nitro- 
gen, even  when  entirely  removed  from  it,  and  a  crop  of  clover 
turned  under  will  add  some  two  hundred  pounds  of  nitrogen  to 
the  acre,  which  nitrogen  would  cost  today  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  about  eighty  dollars.  We  see  at  once  w-hat  great  op- 
portunities the  gardener  and  the  farmer  have  to  obtain  their 
nitrogen  almost  for  nothing,  if  they  make  leguminous  crops 
serve  as  the  source  of  nitrogen  for  crop  production.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  clover  or  other  simi- 
lar crop  turned  under  docs  not  become  available  until  acted 
upon  by  the  nitrifj'ing  organisms  first  mentioned. 

.\nother  source  of  available  nitrogen  is  to  be  found  as  the 
result  of  the  activities  of  certain  free-living  bacteria  which  have 
the  power  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen  on  their  own  account 
and  do  not  require  the  co-operation  of  a  living  plant.  The  work 
of  this  class  of  micro-organisms  has  not  yet  been  followed  so 
closely  and  so  finally  as  with  the  others  previously  mentioned. 
Their  existence  and  initial  work  upon  free  nitrogen  is  known, 
and  their  activities  require  the  same  environment  as  do  other 
nitrifying  organisms. 

Unfortunately  available  nitrogen  as  such  does  not  remain  long 
in  the  soil,  that  which  is  not  used  by  the  plant  being  easily 
washed  out  by  rain.  Also  the  reverse  of  nitrification,  namely, 
denitrification,  may  take  place  and  is  the  result  of  the  workings 
of  a  class  of  organisms  which  act  upon  the  nitrates,  forming  free 
nitrogen  which  is  liberated  as  gas.  One  of  the  conditions  for 
denitrification  is  the  absence  of  oxygen.  Denitrification  occurs 
in  soils  saturated  with  water  and  where  the  soil  is  so  com- 
pacted that  air  is  practically  excluded. 

It  is  not  possible  to  store  our  soils  with  available  nitrogen  as 
it  does  not.  as  is  the  case  with  other  plant  foods,  undergo  fixa- 
tion. Fixation  is  a  chemical  change  taking  place  in  the  soil 
whereby  a  plant  food  in  an  easily  soluble  form,  like  nitrates, 
undergoes  a  chemical  change  and  becomes  less  soluble,  but  which 
is  at  the  same  time,  as  a  rule,  in  an  available  condition  or  may 
readily  become  so  by  cultivation,  and  in  this  state  the  plant  by 
the  acid  secretion  from  its  roots  is  free  to  render  soluble  in 
quantities  and  at  times  desired. 

This  non-fixation  causes  a  great  loss  of  nitrogen  to  take  place 
when  the  ground  is  bare,  as  in  the  cases  of  a  bare  fallow,  and 
when  a  cover  crop  is  not  used  in  the  .\utumn  after  the  crops  for 
use  have  been  removed. 

In  addition  to  the  micro-organisms  which  carry  on  the  work 
above  mentioned  there  are  a  great  many  others,  some  of  which 
are  benehcial  while  others  are  in  various  ways  harmful,  to  plant 
life.  There  are  some  of  the  latter  which  are  injurious  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  they  prey  upon  those  which  carr\'  on  the  work 
of  nitrification.  In  a  general  way  conditions  which  are  harmful 
to  the  beneficial  bacteria  are  such  in  w'hich  the  harmful  bacteria 
thrive.  .\n  accumulation  of  partly  or  entirely  undecomposed 
vei'elablc  matter  in  the  soil,  and  the  soil  condition  known  as 
"sick"  due  to  continuous  heavy  manuring,  all  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  harmful  bacteria,  as  do  also  undrained  and  badly 
cultivated  soils,  the  want  of  lime  and  any  other  soil  condition 
harmful  to  higher  plant  life. 

These  harmful  bacteria  preying  upon  the  nitrifying  organisms 
are.  while  microscopic,  of  a  considerably  larger  size,  which  size 
causes  them  to  be  more  susceptible  to  conditions  which  are 
harmful  to  bacteria  as  a  class,  such  as  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Tliis  enables  us  to  adopt  measures  of  partial  sterilization  of  the 
soil  by  which  the  harmful  species  are  killed.  Exposing  the  soil 
to  severe  frost  is  destructive  to  them;  the  same  effect  is  brought 
about   when   "sick"   soils  are   treated   with   quick-lime ;    they  are 
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more  or  less  destroyed  when  a  bench  of  soil  in  a  greenhouse  is 
allowed  to  dry  out  all  the  Summer,  and  treating  soils  with  steam 
while  killing  harmful  organisms  leaves  at  least  some  of  the 
beneficial  ones  unharmed,  otherwise  the  great  good  which  a 
soil   derives   from   the   steaming  process   would   not  come  about. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  India,  brush  is  burned 
upon  the  surface,  a  process  which  greatly  benefits  succeeding 
crops,  an  effect  which  is  undoubtedly  brought  about  by  the 
heat  from  the  burning  brush  destroying  the  harmful  organisms. 
Such  organisms  may  be  also  killed  by  the  use  of  germicidal 
preparations  applied  to  the  soil. 

Experimental  work  at  Rothamsted  and  elsewhere  has  re- 
peatedly brought  out  the  fact  that  conditions  harmful  to  life 
in  the  soil,  such  as  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  use  of  liquid  germi- 
cides, and  so  on,  always  lead  to  greater  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  beneficial  organisms  as  soon  as  such  harmful  conditions  have 
passed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  condition  have  at  least  con- 
siderably decreased  the  numbers  of  those  bacteria  which  prey 
upon   the   beneficial   ones. 

All  -oils  worth  cultivating  contain  a  large  supply  of  phosphoric 
acid,  the  proportion  of  it  which  is  availalile  will  depend  upon 
the  treatment  which  the  soil  has  received.  The  store  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  soil  is  always  in  some  form  of  phosphate, 
in  the  absence  of  cultivation,  etc.,  it  is  generally  and  largely  in 
the  unavailable  forms  of  phosphates  of  iron  and  alumina.  The 
production  of  available  phosphoric  acid  is  mainly  brought  about 
by  chemical  action,  such  action  being  set  in  motion  by  culti- 
vation, green  manuring  and  the  application  of  lime.  So  far  as 
is  known  the  soil  micro-organisms  have  no  direct  action  in  this 
direction,  but  doubtless  their  work  in  the  way  of  breaking  up 
animal   and   vegetable   residues   has   considerable  indirect   action. 

Lime  is  what  is  known  by  chemists  as  a  very  active  base. 
When  it  is  added  to  the  soil  it  seizes  upon  the  phosphoric  acid 
contained  in  the  phosphates  of  iron  and  alumina  and  forms 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  easily  becomes  available  as  actual 
plant  food. 

Unlike  available  nitrogen,  available  phosphoric  acid  is  not 
easily  washed  out  of  the  soil,  although  under  certain  conditions 
it  does  sometimes  revert  back  to  its  unavailable  form,  but  this 
of  course  involves  no  actual  loss.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  phosphoric  acid  to  the  soil,  as  might  be  the  case  for 
instance  when  ground  has  been  neglected,  it  is  best  to  apply 
it  by  means  of  fertilizers  having  an  organic  origin,  of  which 
ground  bones  is  an  example,  and  the  finer  they  are  ground  the 
quicker  will  be  their  action.  Phosphoric  acid  of  an  inorganic 
nature,  such  as  superphosphate  or  acid  phosphate,  is  not  so  good 
as  these  and  has  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  nitrifying  organisms. 

With  regard  to  potash,  this  important  plant  food  is  present 
in  abundance  in  all  soils  worth  cultivating,  and  it  is  never,  or 
very  rareiy,  necessary  to  apply  it,  still  less  is  it  necessary  to 
import  it  into  the  country  so  far  as  feeding  plants  is  concerned. 

It  is  present  naturally  in  the  soil  in  a  very  insoluble  state, 
generally  as  a  complex  form  of  potash  and  alumina.  In  this 
case,  too,  lime  is  an  important  medium  of  bringing  it  into  an 
available  form,  as  when  this  active  base  comes  into  contact  with 
dormant  compounds  of  potash  it  takes  the  place  of  the  potash, 
which,  being  thus  liberated,  goes  into  solution  and  becomes 
available  for  the  plant.  In  this  connection,  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum)  is  more  active  in  regard  to  potash  than  carbonate  of 
lime.  There  is  practically  never  any  soluble  potash  in  an  acid 
soil,  and  soils  in  this  condition  must  first  have  their  acidity  re- 
moved before  the  lime  can  act  upon  the  potash.  Rocks  known 
as  feldspar  and  also  granite  are  very  rich  in  potash  and  there 
is  generally  a  superabundance  of  it  in  all  soils  formed  funda- 
mentally by  their  disintegration. 

It  will  have  become  apparent  that  the  application  of  lime 
is  necessary  in  connection  with  the  production  of  the  available 
forms  of  all  of  the  three  important  plant  foods,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  and  it  is  only  for  this  purpose  that  it 
is  really  necessary  to  apply  lime,  as  plants  use  ver\-  little  of  it 
as  actual  food  and  all  soils  contain  an  abundance  looked  at  from 
this   point    of   view    only. 

A  liritish  agriculturist  wrote  some  400  years  ago,  "Tillage  is 
manure."  His  observations  showed  him  that  land  well  tilled, 
receiving  little  or  no  manure,  produced  better  crops  than  that 
receiving  an  abundance  of  manure  but  little  cultivation. 

In  connection  with  all  plant  foods  contained  in  the  soil  con- 
tinual cultivation  always  tends  to  render  them  available.  As 
much  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  original  rocks  was  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  weather  changes,  exposure  of  the  soil 
to  the  weathering  action  of  Winter  frosts  is  another  active  agency 
in  producing  available  plant  food.  The  presence  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  is  also  another  active  factor  in  this  direction. 
This  organic  matter  can  be  cheaply  supplied  by  the  turning  under 
of  green  crops.  The  fact  that  organic  matter  is  a  very  potent 
agent  in  the  breaking  up  of  insoluble  plant  foods,  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  during  the  de- 
caying process  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  green  manures ;  this 


carbon  dioxide  renders  mineral  matter  more  soluble.  Also  the 
organic  matter  forms  a  medium  for  the  growth  of  various  bac- 
teria, ferments,  etc.,  which  assist  in  breaking  down  soil  com- 
ponents. 

Stable  manure,  while  being  a  direct  plant  food,  is  equally  as 
valuable  for  its  indirect  action  in  assisting  very  materially  in 
unlocking  dormant  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  already  con- 
tained in  the  soil. 

While  we  are  not  advocating  the  entire  discontinuance  of 
manuring,  a  greater  dependence  upon  the  practically  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  potash  and  phosphates  in  the  soil  and  of 
the  nitrogen  in  the  atinosphcre  by  taking  the  steps  necessary  to 
render  them  available  and  less  dependence  upon  purchased 
plant  foods,  will  be  found  to  produce  at  least  equal  results  at  a 
considerable    reduction    in    cost. 


THE  SAMENESS   IN   GARDENS 

I  NOTICE  in  your  "Here  and  There''  column  of  July 
number  just  received  the  writer  deprecates  the  formal 
(hardens  of  -which  we  have  got  so  tired  in  favor  of  some- 
thing more  natural.  No  doubt  they  have  even  now  their 
I)lace  in  large  establishments  where  all  sorts  of  gardens 
can  be  indulged  in.  But  it  is  in  the  small  villa  gardens 
which  are  to  be  seen  by  the  thousands  in  the  subitrbs  of 
our  cities,  that  formalism  and  sameness  seem  so  pitiful. 
\\'here  as  soon  as  Spring  comes  a  row  or  two  of  Lobelias, 
Geranium,  Calceolarias,  Alyssum  or  Marguerites  are  just 
put  out  and  for  about  two  months  or  so  in  the  middle  of 
Summer  are  just  bright  and  gay.  But  one  soon  tires  of  the 
row  of  red,  white,  yellow  and  blue  and  all  interest  in  the 
garden  is  lost  and  add  to  this  the  miles  of  Privet  Hedges 
which  have  to  be  clipped  every  few  weeks.  Oh,  my, 
the  sameness  of  it  all !  But  it  is  fashionable  for  the  bed- 
ding out  to  be  done  and  so  it  is  done  and  oftentimes  the 
plants  are  left  till  every  one  is  killed  by  Frost  and  the 
bedding  out  time  comes  round  again. 

I  know  a  front  garden  of  a  detached  suburban  villa 
in  which  for  at  least  eight  months  there  is  always  some- 
thing worth  looking  at.  It  only  measures  36  by  24  feet, 
includes  a  grass  plot  and  rockery  and  in  it  are  more  than 
100  varieties  of  plants,  and  passers-by  invariably  and  hab- 
itually look  over  the  low  fence  to  see  what  is  newly  in 
bloom,  and  often  pull  themselves  up  sharp  to  see  some- 
thing strikingly  fresh  or  distinct. 

The  front  of  the  house  is  well  covered  with  Red  Pyra- 
cantlia,  backed  on  one  side  with  Ceanothus  dentatus  and 
on  the  other  with  Clematis  Jackman,  Tamarisk  and  Rose 
Crimson  Rambler.  In  middle  of  the  grass  plot  is  an  oval 
bed  planted  with  Rose  Antoine  Rivoire.  but  also  filled 
with  Forget-Me-Not,  Asters,  Wallflower — and  now  inost 
effective  of  all,  Lobelia  cardlnalis.  It  is  quite  a  picture 
for  months.  The  rockwork  is  prettily  covered  with  such 
things  as  Dwarf  Veronica,  Red  Valerian,  Primroses, 
Polyanthus-Crocus,  Cat  Mint,  Hcuchcra  san^^ulnca, 
Sedums,  Llthospernmin  fruflcosum,  Funkias.  Arabis, 
It  has  confolla.  Hardy  Ferns,  Ccrastlmn,  Aubretias,  Gen- 
tian, Violas,  Saxifrage,  Pulmonarla  mollis.  Verbena 
chamcrdroldes  in  the  front  and  on  either  side  are  stand- 
ard double  white  Lilac,  Standard  Golden  Privet,  White 
and  Crimson  Rhododendron,  Gum  Cistus,  Silver  Eiion- 
ymus,  Acer  Polymorphum  Atropitrpureum,  Bambusa 
Fortunei.  Phlox,  Hydrangeas  on  either  side,  Rose  Tea 
Ramblers,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Yellow  Broom,  Erica  vcltchli, 
Sak'la  patens,  Lygiisfrnm  Henryi,  Buddlela  variabilis, 
^lagnifica  Rose  Hiawatha,  Golden  Rod,  Daffodils,  Fox- 
gloves. Helianthemums,  Azalea  mollis,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

As  I  said  before  over  100  varieties  and  only  3  Geran- 
iums and  2  Fuchsias  that  will  not  stand  the  Winter. 

The  owner  thoroughly  enjoys  "messing  about"  as  he 
calls  it  in  his  garden — pruning  this,  tying  that  and  chat- 
ting with  neighbors  as  they  pass  by.  Truly  a  big  lot  of 
fun  can  be  gotten  out  of  a  little  garden.  H.  A.  B. 

London,  England. 
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-Wti.'  Roses  lit  Biigatcllc. — We  have  already  announced  (June 
19,)  the  fact  that  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Bagatelle  trial  of  new 
Roses  this  year  was  awarded  to  Rose  Frances  Gaunt,  and  we 
now  have  particulars  of  the  other  awards.  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  given  to  President  Parmentier,  sent  by  Sauvageot,  a  cross 
between  Colonel  Lcclerc  and  Le  Progres,  pinkish  Apricot  color 
very  strong  and  free-growing;  Le  France  Viclorieuse,  an  H.T. 
hybrid  sent  by  the  Rosary  of  L'Hay,  pale  pink  with  a  slightly 
deeper  heart,  very  large  petals ;  Comicsse  de  Cassagne,  another 
H.T.  from  the  firm  of  Guillot,  petals  ivorj'-yellow  outside, 
lightly  suffused  with  pink  inside,  very  strong  in  growth  and 
with  a  long  season  of  flowering;  and  Mermaid,  an  interesting 
hybrid  obtained  by  crossing  7?.  bractcata  with  an  unnamed  Tea 
Rose,    the   large    flowers    are   pale-yellow. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  heart  that  Rosa  Frances  Gaunt  won  the 
premier  award  at  the  Rose  trials  at  Bagatelle.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  new  varieties.  The  habit  of  growth  is  all  that  could 
be  desired ;  vigorous,  carrying  the  blossoms  erect  on  stout  stems, 
which  renders  it  ail  the  more  useful  for  garden  decorations.  The 
color  is  deep  apricot. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  London. 

Rose  Competition  at  Bagatelle. — The  new  roses  sent  out  in 
1919  have  been  very  numerous,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  all 
sorts,  and  many  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  The  choosings  for 
the  Gold  Medal  and  for  the  certificates  have  been  very  difficult. 

SotiiH'nir  de  Claudius  Fernet. — The  Gold  Medal — is  a  grand 
rose  of  pure  chrome  yellow  held  up  on  a  stiff  stem.  The  bush 
is  very  vigorous  and  extremely  floriferous.  The  name  was  given 
by  Mons.  Pernet-Ducher  to  perpetuate  the  memorj-  of  his  eldest 
son  gloriously  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.  Its  vigor  and  the 
color,  a  pure  yellow  and  the  good  form  make  it  very  remarkable. 

In  the  competition  of  next  year  we  shall  find  an  admirable 
rose  bearing  the  name  of  the  second  son  whom  the  war  has 
taken  away  from  this  unfortunate   father. 

Another  yellow  rose  of  Mons.  Pernet-Ducher,  Benedicfc  Scguin, 
with  large  petals,  very  beautiful  in  the  bud  was  noteworthy; 
its  color,  very  different,  is  golden  yellow;  the  beautiful  foliage 
is  dark,  the  stem  stout  and  very  long;  it  is  more  of  a  H.T. 
than  a  Pernetiana ;  it  has  moreover  the  delicate  and  penetrating 
perfume  of  the  hybrid  teas,  a  quality  deserving  to  be  noted  in 
a  yellow  rose,  especially  in  one  so  strongly  colored  as  is  this. 
(First-class  Certificate), 

The  Gold  Medal  for  roses  of  foreign  origin  was  assigned  to 
Frances  Gaunt,  of  .^lec.   Dickson. — Le  lardin. 


PAPAVER  SHIRLEIENSE. 

If  it  were  my  fate  (as  in  these  days  I  could  almost  wish  it 
were),  to  be  Crusoed  on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  did 
the  power  that  marooned  me  leave  me  but  a  single  flower  to 
solace  my  captivity,  I  should  say:  "Give  me  then,  tyrant,  a 
pinch  of  Shirley  Poppy  seed" ;  and  the  first  phrase  I  should  teach 
my  parrot  would  be,  "Hurrah  for  Wilks  and  Liberty!"  With 
Orchids  and  Roses,  Tulips  and  Passion  Flowers,  Dahlias  and 
Delphiniums  to  choose  from,  il  may  seem  a  curious  lack  of 
discrimination  to  single  out  the  "harmless  necessary"  Poppy, 
th's  Ii,ghtly  held,  unconsidered  annual,  hut  yesterday  a  memtier 
of  the  despised  proletariat  of  weeds,  exposed  to  the  harrow- 
ing persecutions  and  objurgations  of  farmers  and  their  hinds — 
to  choose  this  field  .^rab  for  the  sole  ornament  and  glory  of 
my  Pacific  island;  this  surely,  if  only  in  the  interests  of  sanity, 
would  stand  in  need  of  justification.  To  begin  with,  if  I  am 
to  have  but  one  flower,  it  must  needs  be  a  flower  likely  to  be 
in  evidence  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  twelve  months — 
seven  or  eight  months  of  the  iwclve  at  least.  Xc.xt  I  choose 
these  Poppies  as  giving  the  minimum  of  trouble  and  anxiety; 
no  nursing  or  coddling,  no  strapping  and  wrapping  and  swad- 
dling in  Sphagnum  as  if  they  were  babies  or  Orchids,  no  striking, 
or  .grafting,  or  budding  or  layering  as  if  they  were  Roses  or 
Carnations,  no  truck  w-ith  tul)crs  as  if  they  were  Dahlias,  no 
lifting  and  repianting  of  bulbs  as  if  ihcy  were  Tulips  or  Daflfo- 
dils.  No!  none  of  these  troublesome  operations!  Just  fling 
your  pinch  of  seed  broadcast  on  the  wind,  and  there  you  are! 
T  dare  say  that  the  Poppy  is  not  aver.se  to  rich  diet,  though  it 
thrives  none  the  better  for  battening  on  the  fat  regimen  of 
Kroccolis  or  Dahlias.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  take  to  a 
nitrogenous  diet  as  readily  as  a  beggar  to  pate  de  foie  gras.' 
but  it  is  not  the  better  for  it.  On  over  rich  food  the  Poppy 
tends  to  become  gross  and  obese,  with  a  susceptibility  to  dropsy 
or  gout.     In  s'lort,  the  Poppy  dees  itself  more  credit  on  a  me- 


dium soil ;  if  light  and  gravelly,  perhaps,  all  the  better.  Fling 
it  on  any  spot  where  Chickweed  is  happy  (and  where  is  not 
Chickweed  happy?),  and  the  Poppy  will  spring  into  life,  and 
grow  space,  and  flower  in  flamboyant  splendor,  and  produce 
seed  a  thousandfold  and  die,  and  rot,  and,  in  response  to  the 
first  shower  after  its  decease,  will  spring  into  new  life  and  a 
gjorious  re-incarnation.  There  are  only  three  troubles  with 
this  Poppy,  the  thinning,  the  staking  and  the  gathering,  but 
these,  especially  the  last,  are  greater  than  the  inexperienced 
would  be  ready  to  believe. 

The  Shirley  Poppy  is,  I  understand,  descended  in  direct  line 
from  the  Poppy  of  the  field,  Papaver  Rliaras.  Most  people  sup- 
pose they  are  familiar  with  the  Field  Poppy,  and  probably  they 
are  with  a  Field  Poppy.  But  P.  Rhoeas  is  a  protean  species 
Long  before  the  Shirley  Poppy  was  known  to  English  gardens, 
this  extreme  variability  of  ihe  Field  Poppy  was  noied  by  scien- 
tific writers.  In  a  w'ork  written  in  1857  I  find  the  following 
remark  made  about  P.  Rhaas:  "By  cultivation  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  this  species  are  obtained,  both  double  and  semi- 
double,  and  of  various  shades,  from  rose  color  to  white,  and  not 
unfrequenlly  variegated" — which  is  not  a  bad  description  of  the 
Shirle}-  Poppy  as  we  know  it  now.  The  Shirley  Poppy  does 
not  owe  its  origin,  as  some  possibly  suppose,  to  John  Wilkes, 
who  was  member  for  Middlesex  and  a  Mayor  of  London  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  John  Wilkes,  by  all  accounts  the  most 
charming  man  of  his  time,  did  not  so  far  as  I  know,  concern 
himself  much  with  flowers,  except  indeed,  with  the  Flowers 
of  Rhetoric,  to  w-hich  he  gave  assiduous  attention  and  which  he 
cultivated  with  notable  success,  his  Hyperboles,  in  particular, 
being  of  such  a  robust  and  vigorous  strain,  though  coarse,  as 
to  make  quite  a  sensation  at  Westminster  and  Windsor.  He 
had,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  Shirley  Poppy,  the  origina- 
tion of  which  unquestioned  tradition  ascribes  to  the  Reverend 
(which  the  editor  of  the  North  Briton  certainly  was  not),  Wil- 
liam (not  John),  Wilks  (not  Wilkes).  The  story  goes  that 
Mr.  Wilks,  Vicar  of  Shirley,  who  was  secretary  to  a  well 
known  horticultural  society,  and  felt,  besides,  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  horticulture,  found  one  day  in  his  garden  what  he 
considered  an  e.xceptionally  fine  specimen  of  the  Field  Poppy, 
Papaver  Rha-as.  that  he  proceeded  to  segre.gate  this  plant  and 
pay  it  the  attention  it  seemed  to  deserve  as  the  possible  progeni- 
tor of  a  desirable  posterity;  that  by  saving  the  seed  and  select- 
ing for  several  generations,  he  at  length  evolved  the  present 
glorious  race  of  flowers  which,  from  its  place  of  origin,  is 
named   Shirley. 

.As  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Shirley  Poppy  there  is  something 
to  be  said,  but  not  a  great  deal.  The  necessary  counsel  is 
fourfold:  (1)  Sow  in  Autumn  (September  or  early  O.tober); 
(2)  thin  unsparingly;  (3)  stake  firmly;  (4)  and  gather  assidu- 
ously. 1  do  not  say  that  soil  is  of  no  consequence.  Like  other 
things,  this  Poppy  '.vill  flourish  most  vigorously  and  supply 
flowers  of  the  best  quality  where  the  soil  is  in  reasonably  good 
heart.  Soil,  for  instance,  that  will  grow  good  carrots  and 
turnips  will  also  grow  good  Poppies.  But  more  important  than 
the  richness  of  the  soil  are  its  mechanical  properties,  a  fairly 
light  soil  I)ein.g  the  more  congenial,  at  least  in  the  early  stages. 
The  Shirlev  Poppy  (and  probably  all  Poppies,  certainly  the 
Orien'.al,  (^pium  and  Iceland  Poppies),  opens  its  flowers  only 
in  the  earlv  hours  of  the  mornin.g.  However  brilliant  the  sun- 
shine, no  Peppy  flowers  will  expand  during  the  daytime,  that 
is,  af'er  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the  sky,  say  from  8  a.  m.  on- 
wards, nor  do  they  open  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  night. 
(father  all  your  Poppies  before  breakfast  today,  and  you  will 
have  no  more  blossoms  till  five  oclock  or  thereabouts  to-mor- 
row morning.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  interest  in  the 
Poppy  i-;  it  strict  adherence  to  times  and  seasons,  not  merely 
t'e  seasons  of  the  year,  but  even  the  hour  of  the  day.  Shirley 
Poppies  sown  in  .\ututr.n  may  be  expected  to  come  into  flower 
in  late  May  or  early  June,  and  to  be  at  their  best  about  the 
Summer  solstice,  that  is,  when  the  days  arc  long  and  warm. 
The  most  convenient  way  of  growing  Poppies  for  purposes 
of  observation  is.  I  think,  in  the  form  of  a  hedge,  like  a  row 
of  Peas,  and  staked  much  in   the  same  way. — The  Garden. 


COLOR   AND   CHEER. 

The  heritage  of  Autumn  beauty  ought  to  be  ours  just  as  much 
as  that  of  any  other  season  such  as  Spring  or  Summer, 
and   although    its   reign    is   such   a   short   one   it    is   worth    ij-hile 
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to  do  what  we  can  to  secure  it.  Nature  lends  her  most  bril- 
liant colors  to  dj'e  the  falling  leaves  and  ripening  berries,  mak- 
ing as  it  were  one  last  dash  for  beauty  before  she  assumes  the 
sombre  garments  of  the  year.  Many  of  the  shrubs  and  trees 
at  our  command  take  part  in  this  pageant  of  beauty,  and  by  ex- 
pending just  a  little  thought  in  selection,  some  fine  autumnal 
effects  and  color  combinations  can  be  obtained.  Ligiiidambar- 
styraciiiiiia  (American  Sweet  Gum)  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory trees  in  this  respect  A  native  of  the  northern  United 
States,  it  is  hardy  and  affords  excellent  shade  in  Summer. 
From  the  gray  branches  hang  long  stalked,  glossy,  maple-like 
leaves  of  elegant  shape  which  at  the  tirst  touch  of  cold  run 
from  pale  green  through  gold  into  a  deep  crimson,  sprays  of 
which  mixed  with  pink  dahlias,  are  a  thing  to  be  remembered. 
The  leaves,  which  are  fragrant  when  bruised,  remain  on  until 
the  first  frosts  Seeds  (mostly  imported)  take  a  year  to  ger- 
minate and  when  the  seedlings  are  about  6  inches  high  they 
should  be  transplanted  into  deep,  moist  loam. 

Liriodcndron  tuliftifera  (The  Tulip  Tree)  is  another  beauti- 
ful North  American  tree  which  not  only  gives  good  and  striking 
color  effects  but  is  also  valuable  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view  on  account  of  its  flowers.  These  open  in  Spring  and 
early  Summer  when  the  foliage  is  a  soft  light  green.  They 
are  shaped  like  those  of  a  tulip  and  are  sweet-scented,  the  cujj 
greenish  yellow  without  and  orange  within.  The  leaves  borne 
on  this  splendidly  sturdy  tree  of  which  the  wide  spreading 
branches  often  crown  an  erect  stem  60  feet  high,  are  ver\-  hand- 
some and  distinctive,  with  two  lobes  at  the  base  and  two  at 
the  apex,  separated  by  a  broad  shallow  notch.  In  Autumn  they 
are  a  rich  golden  yellow.  In  Great  Britain  the  trees  are  found 
to  thrive  under  very  varied  conditions  as  regards  soil  but  a 
good  deep  loam  in  a  sheltered  situation  is  most  desirable.  Other 
trees  for  Autumn  effect  are  Qucrcus  coccinca,  Acer  sacchaium 
and  Cornus  fihrida,  which  sometimes  has  its  glowing  tints  aug- 
mented by  the  presence  of  scarlet  fruits;  whilst  amongst  shrubs 
we  have  Etionyiiuts  ahtus — the  Japanese  Burning  Bush, — Ber- 
beris  tnnlgaris.  Sambucus,  and  the  many  attractive  species  of 
Samhucus. — South   African   Gardening  and   Country  Life. 


ANDROMEDA  (PIERIS)  FLORIBUNDA. 

Those  who  live  on  poor,  peaty  soils  have  at  least  one  ad- 
vantage in  that  all  the  charming  small  shrubs  that  we  know 
under  the  general  garden  name  of  Andromeda  can  be  grown 
to_  perfection.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  lavish  of  bloom  is 
Picris  floribinida,  a  stiff,  woody  shrub  covered  in  early  April 
withits  pretty  white  bloom.  It  has  the  unusual  habit  of  form- 
ing its  flovyer-buds  in  early  Autumn,  when,  quite  six  months 
before  its  tinie  of  blooming,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  prom- 
ising to  be  in  flower  within  a  fortnight.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  6  feet  to  7  feet,  then  taking  a  form  between  bush  and  sinall 
tree.  We  have  it  by  one  of  the  several  paths  that  lead  from 
garden  to  wood,  in  company  with  Ganitheria,  Skimmia  and  the 
dwarf  alpine  Rhododendrons,  all  plants  that  thrivi;  In  i  ur  light, 
sandy  soil. — The   Garden. 


THE  POPULARITY  OF  TUFTED  PANSIES. 

A  summary  of  some  of  the  dwarf  plants  used  for  Summer 
planting  in  the  flower  garden  in  a  recent  number  makes  one 
realize  how  much  the  Tufted  Pansies  predominate  for  such 
work  in  the  majority  of  gardens.  When  one  sees  them  in 
mass  in  scores  of  varieties  thoroughly  well  done  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  reason  for  their  popularity,  because,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  freedom  and  long-continued  blooming  season,  they 
give  in  their  variety  almost  every  shade  of  color  with  the  ex- 
ception of  scarlet,  and  this  has  led  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
dwarf  plants  largely  used  at  one  time  but  now  shelved  in 
favor  of  the  Pansies,  as  the  Av,'?Lr{es.t^  Ageratum,  Gazania  splen- 
dens.  Tageles  piiniila.  and  the  white  Alys.mm.  Those  retained 
either  supply  a  shade  unknown  in  the  Pansies,  as  in  Linum 
graiididoruin,  or  have  a  peculiarity  of  their  own,  as  in  Cuphea 
platyccntra.  A  grand  point  in  favor  of  the  free  use  of  these 
Pansies  is  their  adaptability  to  association  with  so  many  dif- 
ferent plants,  both  hardy  and  tender,  as  Roses  and  Pentstemons 
in  the  one  and  Fuchsias  and  Begonias  in  the  other,  and  many 
other  things  classed  as  bona  fide  greenhouse  or  stove  plants 
that  are  occasionally  used  in  the  llnwer  garden.  I  noted  above 
the  free  and  continuous  blooming  of  these  Pansies,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  only  obtained  by  liberal  culture  and 
making  sure  that  the  soil  is  always  fairly  moist,  the  latter  se- 
cured by  a  good  soaking  and  a  surface  mulching  if  the  weather 
prove  hot  and  dry.  In  addition  to  the  many  different  shades 
commonly  known  and  planted,  some  new  varieties  have  been 
introduced  in  recent  years  in  copper  and  brown  which  serve 
as  capital  carpet  plants  to  Roses  of  similar  hwe.— Gardening 
Jlhistrated. 


WHITE  FOXGLOVES. 

One  of  the  many  interests  of  the  garden  is  the  gradual  better- 
ing by  selection  of  some  kind  of  flower.  Among  a  batch  of 
white  Foxglove  grown  some  twentv-five  years  ago  there  came 
one  absolutely  without  spot  of  any  kind.  It  is  usual  for  them 
even  when  colored  spots  are  absent,  to  have  some  kind  of  faint 
spotting  of  pale  buff  or  brown;  but  the  unspotted  white  one 
was  isolated,  and  every  year  there  were  more  of  the  pure  white 
Now  the  strain  may  be  considered  fixed,  for  though  there  may 
still  be  here  and  there  the  faintest  trace  of  spotting,  one  may 
say  that  quite  95  per  cent  will  be  pure.  The  whole  growth  is 
handsome,  the  spikes  well  over  7  feet  in  height  and  of  good 
form  ;  the  individual  bloom  held  in  the  hand  might  almost  pass 
for  a  white  Gloxinia.  It  is  a  plant  for  many  uses;  in  patches  in 
garden  borders  or  among  shrubs,  but  best  of  all  in  woodland. 
When  a  tree  is  grubbed,  leaving  a  space  of  loosened  soil,  we 
sow  the  white  Foxglove,  and  in  two  years  time  there  is  a  noble 
group  of  the  pure  white  spires.— ^/^^'  Garden. 

HOEING  IN  DRY  WEATHER. 

The  amateur  gardener  is  at  first  inclined  to  be  rather  sceptical 
about  the  advantages  of  hoeing  in  times  of  drought.  He  does 
not  see  how  it  is  that  breaking  up  the  surface  soil  is  going  to 
prevent  his  plants  from  drying  out.  The  constant  use  of  a  hoe 
is  worth   any  amount   of   watering. 

Any  soil,  whether  it  be  light  or  hea\-i-.  is  composed  of  count- 
less numbers  of  minute,  almost  spherical  particles,  the  water 
forming  almost  continuous  channels  from  the  lower  levels  of 
the  soil  to  the  surface.  When  evaporation  is  taking  place  at 
the  soil  level,  as  it  is  always  doing  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  a 
greater  degree  in  hot  weather,  a  stream  of  water  is  continuously 
being  drawn  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  moisture  evaporated  at 
the  surface,  and  the  reserve  water  a  foot  or  so  down  gradually 
becomes  exhausted  as  it  travels  up  to  be  dried  by  the  sun's 
rays.  By  breaking  up  an  inch  or  two  of  soil  at  the  surface  with 
the  hoe  these  continuous  channels  of  water  are  disturbed  and 
broken  through,  and  the  moisture  ceases  to  be  drawn  up  by  the 
action  of  the  sun.  .A.  loose  layer  is  provided  at  the  surface 
through  which  the  water  only  rises  upward  with  difficulty,  as 
the  further  apart  the  particles  are  the  more  difficult  it  is  for 
the  water  to  form  continuous  channels.  This  continuous  hoeing 
in  dry  weather  conserves  the  moisture  in  the  lower  soil  levels, 
where  it  is  available  for  the  roots  instead  of  its  being  evaporated 
into  the  air  and  lost  to  the  plant. 

So  if  you  are  afraid  that  your  vegetables  are  suffering  from 
drought,  ply  the  hoe  vigorously  and  ■  leave  the  watering  can 
severely   alone. — Gardening   Illustrated. 


PEACH  LEAF  CURL. 

Having  regard  to  the  ease  with  which  Leaf  Curl  of  Peaches  is 
controlled  it  is  remarkable  how  wide-spread  this  unsightly  malady 
remains.  So  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  (Exoascus  deformani:)  perennates  in  the  tissues  of  the 
Peach  tree,  and  growing  with  the  new  shoots  infected  them  in 
turn,  it  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt  to  check  the  malady  by 
spraying.  But  a  crucial  experiment  made  some  years  ago  at 
Wisley  showed,  nevertheless,  that  spraying  may  serve  to  arrest 
the  disease  in  the  most  strikingly  peremptory  manner.  A  row 
of  Peaches  trained  against  the  south  side  of  a  wall  was  chroni- 
cally affected  with  Leaf  Curl  and  almost  completely  unfruitful. 
It  was  decided  to  test  the  effect  of  spraying  with  Burgundy 
mixture,  which  had  been  used,  already  with  marked  success  by 
Dr.  Home  in  controlling  American  Gooseberry  Mildew.  In 
order  to  secure  if  possible  a  decisive  result,  one-half  only  of 
each  fan-trained  tree  was  sprayed.  The  work  was  done  in  the 
early  Spring,  just  before  the  buds  were  about  to  expand.  The 
result  was  remarkable.  As  the  new  foliage  developed  that  on 
the  sprayed  half  of  the  tree  was  as  clean  as  the  hand  of  the 
healed  leper— that  on  the  other  was  distorted  and  discolored 
after  the  drastic  fashion  of  leaf-curled  foliage.  The  conclusion 
was  therefore  plain :  that  the  Spring  infection  is  the  result  of 
the  germination  of  spores  shed  from  diseased  foliage  during  the 
previous  year,  and  lodged  in  or  between  the  bud  scales  where 
they  hibernate,  start  into  growth  as  the  buds  expand,  and  infect 
the  young  foliage.  When  this  mode  of  infection  is  understood 
it  is  easy  to  realize  also  how  it  is  that  Spring  weather  acts  so 
often  as  the  deciding  factor — determining  whether  infection  shall 
take  place  or  not — for  the  spores  are  minute  and  are  likelv  to  in- 
fect the  tissues  of  the  leaf  only  under  conditions  most  favorable 
to  them.  These  conditions  are  either  moist  air  and  developing 
leaves  gorged  with  water  or  dry  air  due  to  winds,  with  con- 
sequent injury  to  and  reduced  resistance  of  the  young  foliage. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  gardener  is  apt  to  attribute"  Leaf  Curl  to 
adverse  Spring  weather  and  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
a  contributory  and  not  a  prime  cause  of  the  disease.  In  view 
of   these   facts    two   conclusions    may   be    drawn — one    with   cer- 
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tainty,  the  other  provisionally ;  the  former,  that  by  Spring  spray- 
ing, Leaf  Curl  may  be  abolished  from  our  gardens;  the  latter, 
that  spraying  in  late  Autumn  or  Winter  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  may  prove  to  be  as  effectual  and  possibly  more  con- 
venient than  spraying  in  the  Spring.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
experiments  on  these  lines  will  be  made  and  also  that  mycologists 
will  complete  their  inquiry  into  the  life  history  of  this  disease 
by  ascertaining  in  what  state  the  spores  rest  during  the  Winter. 
The  Burgundy  mixture  which  was  used  at  Wislcy  was  com- 
posed of  'A  pound  of  copper  sulphate.  2-54  pounds  of  sodium  car- 
bonate and  12  gallons  of  water. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
London. 


THE  BULB  SCHOOL,  LISSE,  HOLLAND 

Situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Lisse,  and  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  bulb-growing  district,  stands  the  Government 
Bulb  School,  where  students  receive  a  very  thorough  education 
and  technical  instruction  in  the  practice  and  principles  of  bulb 
cultivation.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  instruct  youths  in  the 
very  complicated  business  of  bulb  growing  and  also  endow  them 
with  a   sound   education. 

Before  entering  the  .school  a  youth  must  have  had  at  least 
six  months'  experience  on  a  bulb  farm  to  enable  him  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  employed  in  the  in- 
dustry and  to  bring  him  into  contact  with  real  processes,  with 
men  at  work,  and  with  the  great  current  of  the  world's  industrial 
life.  Having  submitted  himself  as  a  candidate,  he  must  then 
pass  an  entrance  examination  and  show  knowledge  of  such  sub- 
jects as  Dutch  grammar,  mathematics  and  geography.  The 
standard  required  is  about  equivalent  to  that  needed  to  pass  the 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  Junior  Local  Examination.  The  candi- 
date, however,  must  have  an  clementarv-  knowledge  of  three 
languages — English,  French,  and  Gerinan — as  languages  neces- 
sarily play  a  very  important  part  in  the  trade  of  the  bulb  grower, 
since  his  business  is  one  of  exportation  to  the  British  Isles,  Scan- 
dinavia,  America,   France.   Russia.   Germany  and   .\ustria. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  school  lasts  over  a  period  of  three 
successive  years.  During  the  flow-ering  season  of  bulbs  the 
students  are  .given  one  month's  vacation,  wherein  they  have  am- 
ple opportunity  to  study  the  flowers  and  the  habits  of  the 
varieties,  as  well  as  to  help  with  the  operations  on  the  farms 
at  that  season.  Again,  in  the  lifting  and  planting  season  they 
gam  further  experience  in  the  tield  and  in  the  warehouse  and 
office. 

From  October  to  May  instruction  is  given  in  the  school.  The 
subjects  are  many  and  varied.  Pure  and  applied  botany,  with 
special  reference  to  bulbs,  is  a  principal  subject,  and  instruction 
is  also  given  in  horticultural  physics  and  chemistry.  Special 
teaching  is  given  in  bulb  cultivation,  particularly  of  Hyacinths. 
Tulips,  Narcissi  and  Gladioli,  while  such  operations  as  cross- 
breeding, planting,  lifting  and  warehouse  management  receive 
detailed  attention.  The  student  is  also  trained  to  recognize  the 
diseases  and  pests  affecting  Dutch  bulbous  crops  and  the  method 
of   controlling   them. 

Correspondence,  office  adininistration.  bookkeeping,  as  applied 
to  a  bulb  fann  and  business,  surveying  and  commercial  geography 
are  also  included  in  the  syllabus  and  all  these  subjects  are  com- 
pulson,'.  The  student  may  also  receive  additional  in.struction  in 
the  English,  French,  Scandinavian,  Russian  and  German  lan- 
guages and  correspondence.  If  he  wishes,  he  may  study  all  these 
five  langu.ages.  Typewriting  and  stenography  are  optional  sub- 
jects.    The  school  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  Dutch  Government  has  entered  heartily  into  the  business 
of  educating  youths  to  take  an  important  standing  in  a  profes- 
sion which  means  so  much  to  the  country.  Holland  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  productive  countries  in  the  world  and  in  bulb 
growing  it  certainly  takes  the  lead.  The  bulb  growers  have 
much  in  their  favor  and  can  perform  cultural  operations  which 
are  commercially  impossible  in  this  country.  The  degree  of 
proficiency  which  the  best  growers  have  reached  is  marvelous, 
but  there  should  be  finer  results,  as  the  school  succeeds  in  equip- 
ping youths  with  sound,  practical  knowledge,  specially  adapted 
to  the  business  they  are  to   enter. 

Not  only  does  Holland  possess  a  special  school  for  bulb  cul- 
ture, but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  there  are  schools  where 
a  complete  training  is  given  in  other  branches  of  cmnmcrcial 
horticulture.  To  ihe  writer  it  appears  that  this  system  of  com- 
mercial education  is  admirable  and  the  time  may  come  when 
the  horticultural  student  in  the  ITnited  Kingdcnn  may  demand 
an  opportunity,  at  very  little  cost,  of  .gaining  a  business  and  scien- 
tific insight  into  whatever  branch  of  the  huge  industry  he  de- 
cides   to    enter. — The    Gardeners'    Chronicle    of   London. 


THE  DOUBLE  WHITE  NARCISSUS 

A  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago  its  failin.g  to  flower 
was  much  discussed  in  gardening  journals  by  leading  market 
men  and  prominent  amateurs,  who  variously  attributed  it 
to   "late   spring   frosts,"   "drying   east   winds,"   and   things   akin 


after  the  flowering  scapes  were  prominent  above  ground. 
These  superficial  views  I  never  favored.  At  the  time 
I  grew  it  on  a  large  scale — many  thousands  of  it — and  was 
as  much  disappointed  as  the  rest  at  the  fewness  of  good  flow^ers 
which  resulted  from  fairly  generous  cultivation.  Blind  flowers, 
so-called,  were  abundant,  albeit  the  foliage  was  healthy,  the 
scapes  (flowering  stems)  strong.  These  facts  set  me  thinking. 
The  variet>-  flowered  late,  t.  c.,  in  May,  when  conditions  of  dry- 
ness and  increasing  solar  heat  were  but  natural.  The  soil  was 
good,  light  loam,  fifty  years  old  pasture  recently  brought  into 
cultivation,  though  much  drained  by  reason  of  a  deep  bed  of 
gravel  and  sand  below,  which  in  Summer  rendered  it  dust  dry. 
With  such  conditions  obtaining,  it  was  noticed — and  the  fact 
would  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer— that  leaf  maturity 
in  the  case  of  the  Double  White  was  much  earlier  reached 
than  was  the  case  with  other  sorts  flowering  weeks  in  advance 
of  It,  and,  knowing  that  in  the  Narcissi  the  germ  of  any  season's 
flowering  is  virtually  laid  with  the  maturing  of  the  leaf  growth 
in  the  previous  year,  caused  me  to  decide  that  1  had  touched 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  In  other  words,  I  decided  that 
the  late  flowering  of  the  variety,  the  much-drained  soil,  absence 
of  atmospheric  and  root  moisture,  with  increasing  heat  combining 
to  an  appreciably  shortened  period  for  the  maturing  of  bulb 
and  foliage,  were  the  chief  factors  of  the  failing.  In  fine,  that 
imperfectly-formed  flower-buds  being  laid,  blindness  was  assured 
practically  a  year  in  advance  of  its  becoming  apparent.  Subse- 
quent experiments  with  bulbs  in  pits  sheltered  from  the  weather 
and  treated  on  a  semi-aquatic  plan  proved  the  contention  right. 
A  year  or  two  later,  in  a  private  garden  I  came  upon  a  few 
scattered  groups  of  it  at  a  pond-side  and  in  fine  flower.  Its 
owner  had  thoughts  of  filling  in  the  pond,  and  I  was  on  the  spot 
professionally  with  a  view  to  suggesting  an  alternative.  From 
inquiries  I  found  that  the  Narcissi  had  been  there  for  years, 
and  without  care  or  attention  came  up  and  flowered  well  annually. 
In  Winter  they  were  many  times  under  water,  and  at  other  tiines 
always  in  cool  or  moist  soil. — Gardening  Illustrated. 

I'oie  Lactee  with  its  large,  pure  white,  single  flowers,  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  single  white  in  cultivation,  the  flowers  are  power- 
fully scented,  stamens  golden-yellow.  The  variety  purpureo- 
mactiiatus.  with  its  dark  patch  of  rosy-purple  in  the  centre  of 
each  flower  and  its  delicious  spicy  fragrance,  is  certain  to  be- 
come a  favorite  in  time.  Virginal  is  the  finest  double  form  of 
P.  Leuwinci  in  cultivation.  It  has  dense  clusters  of  large,  pure 
white  flowers.  Even  those  who  do  not  as  a  rule  care  about 
double  flowers  are  carried  away  by  the  great  beauty  of  those 
of  Virginal.  .\11  three  varieties  are  very  fragrant,  the  spicy 
odor  of  purpureo-macuhitus  bein.g  very  pleasant  in  the  garden 
in  the  evening  as  it  is  carried  about  in  Summer  breezes.  The 
flowers  for  this  year  will  alas,  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  As 
soon  as  they  are  over,  the  old  flowering  wood  will  be  lightly 
thinned   out. — The   Garden. 

Seed  pods  on  Rhododendrons. — It  would  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  Rhododendrons  if  the  fact  were  more  generally 
recognized  that  the  development  of  a  mass  of  seed  pods  inflicts 
a  great  strain  on  the  plants.  It  will  be  found  of  great  service 
to  the  plants  if  the  pods  are  removed  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
are  oyer.  This  applies  even  more  particularly  to  the  choice 
varieties,  which  kre  probably  obtained  in  the  shape  of  small 
plants. — Gardening  Illustrated. 

.'Single  Roses. — These  have  a  charm  of  their  own.  Some  of 
the  free  growing  varieties  such  as  Irish  Elegance  can  be  effect- 
ively cultivated  as  specimen  plants  if  lightly  pruned  each  year. 
.\mongst  the  newest  introductions  are  Isobel  and  Ulster  Gem, 
both   holders   of   the  gold   medal   of  the   N.R.S. 

Isobel  is  fragrant  with  carmine  red  petals  surrounding  a  golden 
heart  of  pure  yellow. 

Ulster  Gem  is  a  deep  primrose  yellow  with  prominent  anthers. 
The  long  pointed  buds  open  into  flowers  sometimes  6  inches 
across 

Climbers. — A  word  of  warning  has  to  be  uttered  with  regard 
to  "climbing  sports"  developed  from  dwarfs,  now  becoming  more 
numerous  every  year.  On  the  part  of  som<?  of  these  there  is 
a  sort  of  unstable  quality  resulting  often  in  reversion  to  the 
dwarf  habit.  Experience  in  the  cultivation  can  be  the  only  de- 
terminating guide  as  to  which  are  of  fixed  habit. — South  African 
Gardening   and   Country   Life. 

.Moss  Roses. — A  pretty  posy  of  Moss  Roses  in  a  vase  seen 
recently  was  a  reminder  of  this  old  flower's  popularity  among 
those  who  sported  "buttonholes"  about  thirty  years  ago.  Large 
quantities  of  blooms  and  mossy  buds  came  into  the  flow-er  mar- 
kets in  those  days,  bunches  being  sold  at  a  few  pence  apiece. 
It  was  a  great  favorite  in  .gardens,  but  of  late  has  become  a 
raritv.  displaced  no  doubt  by  the  numerous  fine  Roses  and  other 
choice  plants  introduced  during  the  past  few  years.  It  deserves 
a  place  in  the  garden  and  in  the  public  parks  like  Dulwich  and 
Peckham  Rye.  where  Roses  do  so  beautifully.  There  are  .sev- 
eral kinds,  which  vary  in  color ;  but  the  old  common  Moss  .Rose 
should   never  be  omitted   from  a  collection. — The  Garden. 
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President — L.  P.  Jensen,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary — M.  C.  Ebel,  286  Fiftli  Ave.,  New  York. 
Vice-President — D.  L.  Mackintosh,  Alpine,  New  Jersey. 
Trustees — T.    W.    Head,    Lake    Forest,    Illinois. 

TRUSTEES  (For  1920)— Peter  Duff,  William  Waite,  Arthur  Smith,   New 
Jersey;    Robert    Weeks,    Ohio;    W.    H.    Griffiths,    Michigan. 

DIRECTORS  (To  serve  until  1921)— William  N.  Craig,  Massachusetts 
William  Hertrick,  California;  William  Gray,  Rhode  Island;  G.  Hennen 
hofer,  Montana;  Thomas  Hatton,  Connecticut;  Albin  Martini,  Iowa;  A 
C.  Jordahn,  Florida.  (To  serve  until  1922) — George  Wilson,  Illinois;  Jame 
Stuart,  New  York;  William  Kleinheinz,  Pennsylvania;  John  F.  Huss 
Connecticut;  Edwin  Jenkins,  Massachusetts;  Carl  N.  Fohn,  Colorado 
Joseph  Tansey,  New  York.  (To  serve  until  1923) — Robert  Williamson 
C!onnecticut ;  Robert  Cajneron,  Massachusetts;  Theodore  Wirth,  Min 
nesota;  George  H.  Pring,  Missouri;  George  W.  Hess,  District  of  Colum 
bia;   Daniel   J.    Couglilin,    New   York;    John   Barnet,    Pennsylvania. 


SUSTAINING   MEMBERS 

New  Kor/fe— George  F.  Baker.  W.  R.  Coe,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Constable.  Paul  D. 
Cravath,  Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting.  Cleveland  H.  Dcdge.  Mrs.  David  Dows, 
Frank  J.  Dupignac,  Mrs.  Coleman  du  Pont.  Childs  Frick,  W.  H.  Gratwick, 
Daniel  Guggenheim.  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie.  Mrs.  William  P.  Hamilton.  Mrs. 
John  Henrv  Hammond.  T.  .\.  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Hermann,  B.  H. 
Howell,  CO.  Iselin,  Otto  Kahn,  W.  Eugene  Kimball.  Adolph  Lewisohn, 
Mrs.  Julius  McVicker,  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mrs. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt.  John  T.  Pratt,  E.  F.  Price. 
Mrs.  William  A.  Reed.  H.  D.  Roosen,  Charles  A.  Sherman,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Sloan,  Benjamin  Stern.  Mrs.  W.  Stursberg,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Thompson,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Thorne,  Samuel  Untermyer,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney.  New  Jersey — 
A.  Albright.  Jr.,  Mrs.  T.  T.  ."Mbright,  Charles  A.  Bradley,  Joseph  F.  Day, 
Tames  B.  Duke,  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Dunham,  Mrs.  Gustave  E.  Kissel,  C.  Lewis, 
Hubert  T.  Parsons,  Mrs.  Manuel  Rionda,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  dug- 
genheimer,  Mrs.  John  I.  Waterbury.  Fcnnsyh'ania — Gen.  Richard 
Couher,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Lyon.  E.  B.  Mellon,  Edward  A.  Woods. 
Delaware — Irenee'  du  Pont,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont.  Connecticut — E.  C. 
Converse,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  Farnam,  George  M.  Hendee.  Miss 
A.  B.  Jennings,  W.  H.  Truesdale,  William  Zeigler,  Jr.  Rhode  Island — 
Gov  R  Livingston  Becckman.  Massachusetts — Harry  E.  Converse,  Mrs. 
Henry  C.  Frick,  C.  H.  Hutchins,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Rice.  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent, 
Mrs  J  A.  Spoor.  Ohio — F.  F.  Drury.  Mrs.  Francis  F.  Prentiss,  John  L. 
Severance,  H.  S.  Sherman.  H.  L.  Thompson.  Indiana — Theodore  F. 
Thieme  Michigan — E.  D.  Speck.  Illinois — Harry  B.  Clow,  A.  B.  Dick, 
Mrs  F  W  Upham.  Wisconsin — F.  D.  Countiss.  Minnesota — A.  C.  Loring. 
loua — Mrs  G.  B.  Douglass.  Missouri— August  A.  Dusch.  Virgima—!Aiss 
Grace  E.  Arents.  IV.  Virginia — Mrs.  Arthur  Lee.  Kentucky — F.  M. 
Sackett.      Georgia — E.   H.    Inman. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CONVENTION 

The  plans  for  the  annual  convention,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Marquette,  St.  Louis,  September  14-16,  promise  to  make  it 
the  most  successful  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  association. 
Important  matters  relating  to  the  gardener  personally—  his  pro- 
fession, his  association  and  on  ornamenlal  horticulture  in 
America,  will  be  acted  on.  A  full  report  of  the  meeting  will  be 
published  in  the  October  number  of  the  Chronicle. 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 

Mrs.  J.  J.  .Mbright,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (.Alexander  Reid,  gardener)  ; 
Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  (Charles  Ruthven, 
gardener)  ;  Mrs.  Gustav  E.  Kissel,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  John 
I.  Watcrburv,  Convent,  N.  ].  (Thomas  Hughes,  gardener); 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Guggenheimer,  West  End.  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lee.  Elkins,  West  \'a.  (W.  H.  MacDonald.  gardener)  ;  and  E.  C. 
Converse,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  have  recently  become  sustaining 
members  of  the  association. 


SERVICE    BUREAU    PUBLICITY    FUND 

The   following  contributions   have   been    received   tow- 
Service    Bureau   Publicity    Fund   up   to   August   31 

Previously  acknowledged    

Robert  Barton,  New  Haven,   Conn 

R.  Boxel.   Sewickley,  Pa 

Edward  T.  McCarroll,  Alpine.  N.  J 

Edwin  Saunders,  Lake  Forest,  111 

John  B.  Traquair,  Lenox,  Mass 

Gustav  Beekman.  Long  Beach,  L.  I 

Francis  Lazcnby,  Marion,   Mass 

William  Barron.  Maplewood,  N.  J.   (additional).... 

■Hamilton  Scott.  Short  Hills,  N.  J 

E.  S.  English.   Pomfret,   Conn 

George  Jacques,  Cleveland,  O 

Arthur  .Adams,  Havre  de  Grace.  Md 


ard   the 

$1,397.00 
2.00 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
10.00 
5.00 
2.00 
5.00 
2.00 


AMONG  THE   GARDENERS 

Thomas  W.  Head,  who  recently  resigned  his  position  as  super- 
intendent of  Melody  Farm,  Lake  Forest,  III,  accepted  the  position 
of  superintendent  on  the  estate  of  Herbert  Straus,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

William  J.  Devery  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  (ieorge 
Fearing,  Westwood,  Mass. 

Fred  Duncan  secured  the  position  of  gardener  on  the  estate 
of  -Mrs.  C.  M.  Goodyear,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

James  Lyon  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  to  Miss  M.  M. 
Hall,  Northport,  L.  I. 

Philip  J.  Lucking,  who  has  been  gardener  to  C.  K.  G.  Billings, 
Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  has  been  appointed  gardener  on  Mr.  Billings' 
estate  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


COMMENTS    ON    THE    GARDENER   AND    HIS 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  account  of  the  gardens  visited  cannot  end  without  a  word 
for  the  gardeners  who  have  so  large  a  share  in  the  making 
of  a  successful  garden.  They  must  have  worked  very  hard  to 
achieve  the  perfect  finish  each  garden  showed,  and  their  willing- 
ness and  intelligence  in  answering  questions,  showing  favorite 
plants,  spelling  complicated  names  and  giving  cultural  suggestions 
added  much  to  the  practical  enjoyment  of  the  visitors.  After  all, 
the  gardener  who  puts  his  conscientious  labor  and  personal  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  into  a  garden  becomes  part  owner  of  that 
garden,  and  to  him  as  well  as  the  actual  owner  we  owe  thanks 
and  appreciation. — Garden  Club  of  America  Bulletin. 


"The  Breesc  representative  who  'covered'  most  of  the  gardens 
visited  by  the  Garden  Club  of  America  talked  with  many  a 
gardener  while  making  the  rounds.  In  not  one  case  was  any  one 
disgruntled  or  talking  about  extra  work.  Each  was  getting  his 
place  spick  and  span  in  anticipation  of  the  visitors.  One  gar- 
dener, after  it  was  over,  said  he  was  eating  his  supper  at  9:30 
that  night  in  place  of  6.  But  all  were  happy  and  good-natured 
over  it,  and  truly  the  gardeners  had  their  day  this  week  with 
the  big  show  on  in  Manchester,  and  the  Garden  Club  visitors 
spinning  around  everywhere  over  the  Shore.  Why  can't  all  workers 
be  as  pleasant,  happy  and  enthusiastic  as  the  gardeners?  Suppose 
we  all  take  a  lesson  from  them." — North  Shore  Breeze  Reminder. 


The  connection  between  private  and  trade  horticulture  is 
closely  maintained  by  what  may  be  termed  an  intermediate  sec- 
turn,  namely  the  professional  gardening  fraternity.  The  profes- 
sional gardener  is  a  power  in  the  world  of  horticulture;  without 
him  the  wealthy  could  not  maintain  gardens  of  any  pretensions, 
and  without  such  gardens  the  seedsman  and  nurseryman  would 
find  much  of  his  trade  cut  off.  The  professional  gardener  is  un- 
like any  other  class  of  worker  employed  by  others  for  pleasure 
purposes,  for  he  is  a  producer,  not  a  spender.  The  chauffeur 
and  most  other  domestic  servants  merely  give  service ;  the 
gardener  gives  service  and  confers  pleasure  of  an  elevating  char- 
acter, doing  much  for  trade  and  world  benefit ;  he  is  not  a  menial 
but  a  privileged  companion.  For  these  reasons  we  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  program  of  the  coming  convention  of  the  N.  A.  G., 
a  society  which  is  continually  progressing  in  its  work  of  raising 
the  status  of  the  private  gardener  in  the  estimation  of  his 
employer. — The  Florists'  E.vchange. 


Total     $1,442.00 


Judging  from  the  interesting  subjects  proposed  for  discussion 
in  the  program,  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  .Association 
of  Gardeners  at  the  Marquette  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September 
14  to  16,  will  have  some  live  sessions.  For  several  months  past 
the  St.  Louis  .Association  of  Gardeners  has  been  looking  forward 
to  this  event  and  preparing  for  it :  the  convention's  success 
will  owe  much  to  the  industry  of  the  local  committees.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  meetings  will  be  increased  if  those  members 
of  the  asstic'ation  who  cannot  attend  and  have  ideas  or  sugges- 
tions to  be  brought  before  the  convention,  will  communicate 
with  M.  C.  Ebel,  the  secretary,  at  his  New  York  office,  before 
September  1. — The  Florists'  Review. 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  arc  inzited  to  make  free  use 
of  this  department  to  solve  problems  that 
may  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on' the  orditujry  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  ansvicred  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  boohs  should  not  be  re- 
ferred to   the   Questionnaire. 


Can  you  tell  me  where  I  may  obtain 
Saponin,  referred  to  in  a  recent  issue  of 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  to  use  in  con- 
nection with  lime  sulphur. — A.  M. — 
Mich. 

Saponin,  recommended  for  improving 
the  spreading  quality  of  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion, can  be  obtained  through  any  druggist 
from  the  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works,  St. 
Louis  and  Xew  York,  and  from  probably 
other  manufacturers  of  chemicals.  For  tlic 
writer  it  has  worked  with  apparently  excel- 
lent success.  For  a  quart  of  the  spray  ii 
is  sufficient  to  use  as  much  of  the  powdt-r 
as  can  be  held  on  the  point  of  a  small 
knife-blade.  A  teaspoonful  should  be  enough 
for  five  gallons.  It  costs  about  SO  cents 
an  ounce. — F.  P.  M. 


Here  and  There 


AMERICAN    DAHLIA    SOCIETY 
SHOW. 

When  the  doors  of  the  Roof  Garden  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  are  swung  open  on 
September  27,  2S  and  29,  there  will  be  a 
vista  of  beauty  that  in  Dahlias  has  never 
been  equaled  in  this  or  any  other  coimtry. 
We  expect  that  the  immense  hall  will  be 
tilled  with  wonderful  Dahlia  blooms,  not 
only  from  the  fields  of  commercial  growers, 
but  also  from  the  various  garden  clubs  and 
professional  amateur  gardeners  from  far 
and  near.  New  York  is  a  few  hours  by 
train  or  automobile  of  the  main  growing 
Dahlia  sections  of  the  East. 

The  different  garden  clubs  within  an  ac- 
cessible distance  have  asked  the  privilege 
of  exhibiting  at  our  show  in  competitive 
exhibits  instead  of  having  sectional  shows 
at  different  points,  thinking  this  will  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  see  what  the  other 
clubs  are  doing. 

This  was  suggested  by  Mrs.  John  W. 
Paris,  president  of  the  Park  Garden  Cluli 
of  Flushing.  Hundreds  of  Dahlia  growers 
will  be  brought  together  that  would  other- 
wise never  meet. 

A  few  years  ago  we  lost  our  beloved 
secretary,  J.  Harrison  Dick.  Shortly  after 
his  death  someone  suggested  that  the  best 
new  Dahlia  brought  out  be  named  after 
him.  This  Dahlia  was  produced  by  a 
woman  member  of  the  Dahlia  society,  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Stout,  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  a 
great  worker  and  lover  of  the  Dahlia. 
.\fter  receiving  the  premiums  and  growing 
and  exhibiting  it  again  the  second  year, 
she  kindly  donated  the  entire  stock  to  be 
propagated  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Dahlia  Society.  This  beautiful  Dahlia 
with  lumdrcds  of  other  splendid  seedlings 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  coming  show  and 
we  are  looking  for  wonderful  results  from 
'his  meeting. 

Today  there  is  no  more  wonderful  flower 
Krowii  by  tlie  gardeners  with  such  changing 
results  both  in  color  and  formation  as  the 
Dahlia.  Some  of  the  artists  of  the  Florist 
Fraternity  have  promised  some  elaborate 
florist  designs  showing  the  many  uses  the 
Dahlia  flower  can  be  put  to.  Boxes  of 
flowers,  vases,  stands,  table  designs  and 
other  artistic   features   will  be  shown. 

RicH.\Rn  Vincent,  Jr.,  President. 


Get  This  New 
Ten -Ten 


Remember  how  last  Spring,  you  kind  of  laughed  behind 
your  hand  when  we  started  tellin!;  you  about  a  new  kind 
of    seed    and    nursery    eatalogue    called    "The    Ten-Ten"? 

You  laughed  first.  But  we  laughed  last.  You  laughed, 
because  you  thought  we  had  a  laughable  idea  that  ought 
to  be  laughed  at.  We  laughed  because  it  developed  such 
a  nice,  comforting  kind  of  way  of  ringing  our  cash  regis- 
ter, when  every   morning's  mail   came. 

If  I  should  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  Ten-Ten 
Catalogue  did,  that  no  catalogue  ever  did  before,  you 
would  say  we  surely  were  lying.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
another  Ten-Ten  is  now  ready.  It's  the  Fall  planting 
one.     Send  for  i(. 


^ 


fijuliuy  T^eKrS*  Co 
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LENGTH    OF    ROOTS. 

Wc  seldom  look  very  far  below  the  sur- 
face in  botany.  Roots  have  so  little  of 
beauty  that  we  commonly  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  them  unless  they  arc  edible.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  considerable  diver- 
sity among  the  roots  of  different  plant.s  as 
regards  external  characters,  though  inter- 
nally they  are  pretty  much  alike.  Studies 
carried  on  in  the  West  show  very  great 
differences  in  thc-area  over  which  the  roots 
of  different  species  spread.  Some,  possibly 
most,  occupy  the  upper  two  or  three  feet 
of  soil,  but  the  roots  of  alfalfa  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  go  down  twenty  feet  or 
more  in  search  of  water,  and  those  of 
Lygodcstnia  juncea  of  the   Western  plains 


have  been  found  penetrating  to  still  greater 
depths.  The  palm  for  such  performances, 
however,  must  go  to  the  buffalo  berry 
(Shcphcrdia  ariiophyUa')  which  is  reported 
to  go  down  to  depths  of  fifty  feet  or  more. 
As  regards  total  area  covered,  the  roots 
of  Ipomca  Icptophylla  must  be  considered. 
The  soil  within  the  reach  of  this  plant  is 
often  fifty  feet  in  diameter  and  teu  feet 
deep. — American  Botanist. 


To  love  one's  friend,  to  bathe  in  life's 
sunshine,  to  preserve  a  right  mental  atti- 
tude— the  perceptive  attitude,  the  attitude 
of  gratitude — and  to  do  one's  work — 
these  make  up  an  ideal  life. — Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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ON   PLANTING  ROSES 

Rose  PUinliii;^. — In  ])l;iiitiny  a  rose  wc 
have  to  consider  hrst  the  roots  of  the  stock 
or  briar  on  which  the  rose  proper  was 
budded,  second  the  "union"  or  point  at 
which  the  budding  was  done,  tliird  the 
point  on  the  rose  stem  where  it  is  to  meet 
the  ground  line  once  the  rose  is  safely 
planted  in  the  ground,  fourthly  the  kind 
of  soil  in  which  w^e  intend  to  plant  our 
rose,  and  lastly  the  rose  proper,  i.  e.,  the 
branches  which  are  to  give  us  flowers  later 
on.  In  spite  of  all  these  instructions  the 
amateur  need  not  be  frightened,  the  plant- 
ing of  a  rose  bush  is  as  easy  as  that  of 
a  fruit  tree  or  any  deciduous  shrub;  but 
what  there  is  of  it  needs  exact  attention 
if  we  wish  to  achieve  a  full  measure  of 
success. 

Prcl>ciralion  of  Ground. — Should  take 
place  some  time  before  you  expect  the  ar- 
rival of  your  plants.  Coarse  raw  soil  is 
no  place  for  rose  roots,  so,  having  selected 
a  sheltered  position  apart  from  other  trees 
or  plants,  to  avoid  closeness  which  in- 
duces mildew — trench  2  feet  deep,  mixing  a 
fair  quantity  of  rotted  cow  or  stable  manure 
with  the  soil ;  and  if  the  latter  be  old, 
renovate  it  by  the  addition  of  some  good 
fresh   loam. 

Decide  how  far  apart  you  will  place 
your   plants. 

Next,  mark  out  the  bed  and  make  basin- 
like holes  12  inches  deep.  Fill  these  with 
water  and  leave  for  a  few  days  before 
planting  as  this  should  never  be  done  while 
the  soil  is  wet  and  sticky. 

On  receiving  your  bushes  from  the  nur- 
seryman, undo  the  wrapping  and  if  un- 
fortunately not  ready  to  plant  that  day, 
thoroughly  saturate  with  water  and  cover 
with  a  damp  bag,  placing  them  for  pref- 
erence in  some  dark  shed  until  you  can 
begin  operations.  If  the  weather  and 
ground  be  very  dry  it  may  be  advisable 
to  dig  a  shallow  trench,  fill  it  up  with  water, 
and  after  this  has  drained  away  and  you 
have  made  sure  that  the  adjacent  soil  is 
really  moist,  heel  in  for  two  or  three  days 
by  putting  the  roots  and  part  of  the  lower 
stems  into  the  trench  so  that  they  lie  at 
an  angle  against  one  side  of  it  and  then 
fill  in  the  trench  again  with  wet  soil.  T'^is 
heeling  in  is  a  necessary  procedure  should 
the  plants  for  any  reason,  su."h  as  delay, 
have  become  very  dry  during  transit.  They 
should  at  the  time  of  plantin.g  be  plump 
and  green  or  a  nice  ruddy  brown.  No 
rose-bush  should  ever  be  planted  looking 
dry. 

In  arranging  many  varieties  in  a  bed  put 
the  weak  growers  along  the  front  line,  the 
stronger  ones  to  the  rear.  Look  at  each 
tree  before  planting  and  if  there  be  any 
bruised  tips  to  the  roots  or  broken  roots, 
cut  these  away  with  a  sharp  knife.  Bone- 
dust  the  bottom  of  each  hole,  putting  a 
good  handful  in  each,  then  lay  in  a  nice 
spadeful  of  sandy  soil  and  round  it  over 
like  an  upturned  saucer.  If  in  a  windy 
region  drive  in  a  stake. 

Avoid  deep  planting  especially  in  the  case 
of  weak  growers  which  are  only  of  use 
on  the  briar  roots.  For  dwarf  roses  and 
the  ordinary  budded  ones,  place  the  union 
of  the  stock  with  the  bud  two  inches  be- 
neath the  soil.  Just  above  this  point  the 
rose  will  then  throw  out  roots  of  its  own 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  briar  which  are 
situated  lower  down  and  the  plant  derive 
much  benefit. 

Spread  the  roots  out  carefully  so  as  to 
have  nothing  crossing.  Place  some  fine  soil 
between  and  over  them,  then  a  little  well 
decayed  manure  and  lastlv  fill  the  hole  up 
loosely  with  the  soil.  Give  gentle  foot 
pressure  all  round  to  ensure  the  necessary 


GREENflOUSES 

Are  extremely  popular  among  gardeners  who  take 
pride  in  having  the  best  showing  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  remarkable  growing  qualities  of  King  Green- 
houses are  due  to  the  careful  attention  given  every 
detail  of  construction  to  insure  maximum  strength  and 
minimum  shadow. 

_Wp  ^voukl  like  to  have  you  see  a  King  House  and  let 
It  tell  Its  own  story.    Write  us  today  and  we 
will  give  you  the  name  of  some  gardener 
near  you  who  will  be  glad  to  show  you  one. 

King  Construction  Company 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

1    West   47th   St.,    New   York 
Harrison  bidg.,  t*hiia. 

307  North  Irving    Ave., 
Scranton,    Pa. 
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firmness.  Then  fill  up  the  hollow  thus 
caused  to  make  top  of  hole  level  with 
surface  and  tread  again. 

The  shorter  you  make  the  stems  of  your 
newly  planted  roses  the  better.  Six  eyes 
are  sufficient  on  each  stem.  Give  each  plant 
a  good  drenching  once  a  week  and  mulch,  a 
fortnight  after  planting,  with  litter  or  old 
manure.— ^OK/Zi  African  Gardening  and 
Country  Life. 


HOW     TO     KEEP    CUT    FLOWERS 
FRESH 

The  following  notes  upon  the  keeping  of 
cut  flowers,  compiled  from  official  and 
graduate  work  carried  on  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity,  may  prove  of  interest: 

1.  The  factors  concerned  with  long  keep- 
ing of  freshly  cut  flowers  are,  proper  tem- 
pcrature,  humidity,  light  and  ventilation. 
The  temperature  should  be  from  35  deg.  to 
45  deg.   F.,  cool  crops  doing  better  at  the 


lower  temperature.  A  high  humidity  (85 
per  cent)  should  be  maintained  by  sprink- 
ling the  floor  of  the  storage  room;  this  will 
also  help  to  reduce  the  temperature,  since 
evaporation  is  a  cooling  process.  (The 
notable  exception  to  this  treatment  is  Sweet 
Peas  which  are  injured  by  a  damp  atmos- 
phere.) Light  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. A  constant  and  uniform  circulation 
of  air  should  be  provided  for,  to  prevent 
the   rotting  of  the  flowers. 

2.  The  avera.ge  of  the  results  of  over  a 
thousand  experiments  made  in  this  country 
and  in  France  indicate  that  Carnations  will 
keep  best  in  a  10  to  IS  per  cent,  'Mums  in  a 
15  per  cent.  Orchids  in  a  10  to  20  per  cent, 
and  Roses  in  a  7  to  10  per  cent  sugar  solu- 
tion. Prof.  Knudson  found  that  soluble 
mineral  salts  in  the  water  .greatly  retarded 
(or  prevented)  the  fouling  of  the  water, 
by  their  inhibiting  effect  upon  the  growth 
of  bacteria. 
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DREER'S 


HARDY   PERENNIAL    PLANTS 
SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS 


The  Fall  is  an  excellent  time  to  set  out  Hardy  Perennial  Plants, 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  We  make  a  specialty  of  these  plants  and  grow 
in  large  assortment.  A  complete  list  will  be  found  in  our  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE,  also  Spring-flowering  Bulbs  which  must  be  planted  this 
Fall  for  blooming  ne.xt  Spring. 

A  copy  mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  CHESTNUT  STREEl", 
PHILADELPHIA,        -        PA. 
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This  treatment  may  prove  advantageous 
where  the  water  in  the  vases  cannot  be  fre- 
(lucnt)y  changed.  I  beheve  that  the  laundry 
hhiiiiH  (usually  a  ferrocyanide)  mentioned 
in  the  Nov.  15  article,  would  act  in  a  way 
similar  to  any  other  salt  in  preventing  the 
development  of  bacteria  in  the  w^ater.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  daily 
changing  of  the  water  in  which  flowers  are 
placed  is  the  most  efficient  and  most  eco- 
nomical method  in  the  long  run. 

3.  Most  flowers  should  be  cut,  not  broken, 
straight  across  the  stem,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing when  the  water  content  is  highest.  Of 
course,  Roses  and  otlier  flowers  whose  t)uds 
open  quickly,  must  be  cut  twice  a  day.  The 
longer  the  stem,  the  better,  since  there  is 
more  tissue  for  water  storage,  and  more 
surface  which  can  absorb  water,  providing 
the  vases  are  deep  and  well  filled  with 
water. 

4.  A  heavy  application  of  fertilizers  to 
the  plants,  prior  to  cutting,  will  sometimes 
send  the  flowers  "to  sleep,"  and  may  affect 
their  keeping  qualities.  Heavy  fumigations 
act  in  a  similar  way. 

5.  Clipping  the  stems  under  'ui'atcr  every 
day  caused  flowers  to  last  for  11  days,  as 
against  9  days  when  clipped  out  of  water. 

There  are  many  other  pointers,  such  as 
charring  the  stems  of  Poinsettias,  etc..  which 
every  florist  knows.  \  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  flower  and  how  it  was 
grown..  In  general,  the  problem  consists  in 
arresting  development,  not  in  feeding  the 
blooms.  Flowers  and  fruits,  when  cut  from 
the  plant,  tend  to  oxidize  their  carbon  to 
carbon  dioxide  gas,  hence  any  method  which 
tends  to  prevent  this  will  tend  to  increase 
the  keeping.  For  the  florist  with  a  store 
window,  the  aim  should  be  to  maintain  cool, 
moist  and  airy  conditions,  to  protect  the 
flowers  from  intense  light,  and  to  use  deep 
va.scs  well  filled  with  pure  water,  which  is 
changed. — Florists'  Exchange. 
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Rurpee's 

^  S^®®*  peas 

THE  Burpee  list  of  Early-  or  Winter-flowering  Spencer  Sweet  Peas 
contains  the  finest  varieties  yet  to  be  offered  in  a  complete  range  of 
colors.  In  addition  to  the  usual  colors  we  have  some  beautiful  shades  of 
pink,  salmon,  orange,  cerise  and  true  blue.  Plant  some  BURPEE'S 
SWEET  PEAS  for  winter  blooming  in  your  greenhouse  now. 

Wi  Aflee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


A  BALLADE   OF   INCOMES. 

["What  income  have  we  not  liad  frorn  a 
flower,  and  how  unfailing  are  the  divi- 
dends from  the  seasons." — J.-\mes  Russell 

I.OWEI.L.l 

The   tax   on   my   income   is   due — 
Kach  year  it  is  harder  to  pay ! 
For  ihe  whole  cost  of  living's  askew. 
And  of  hope  there  is  hardly  a  ray; 
Yet  though  my  purse  shrinks  in  dismay. 
My  heart's  bank  account  gayly  grows, 
For  where  are  the  taxes,   I   pray, 
On  the  dividends  paid  by  a  rose? 

The  govrrimicnt's  trying  to  screw 
Fvery  cent  from  our  pockets,  they  say; 
While  strikers  and  profiteers,  too. 
Mix  in  in  the  general  melee ; 
Yet  few  of  these  menaces  sway 


Or  threaten  my  secret  repose. 

For  in  a  fair  palace  I  stay 

On  the  dividends  paid  by  a  rose. 

There's  given  to  me  and  to  you 
.-\  heritage  that  can  defray 
.Ml  the  burdens  of  life,  and  make  new 
The  soul  in  its  garment  of  clay; 
The  sweet  seasons  never  betray. 
Their  bountiful  banks   never  close, 
And  we  can   feel   solvent  for  aye 
On  the  dividends  paid  by  a  rose! 

ENVOY 

Friends,  gold  can  be  taken  away ! 
Rut  safe  from  the  robbers  are  those 
Who'll  have  entrance  to  Heaven  some  day 
On  the  dividends  paid  by  a  rose ! 

— .'\nne  Lloyd,  Tribune. 
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I         SPECIMEN  TREE  BOX         | 


2\i-r 

2-2l'2' 


High— 2'/,-3' 
High— 2-2".;' 


Spread 
Spread 


i  For    sliipnicnt     Utter    r-irt    of    August    or  = 

=  cirlv    Scptetlibcr.  1 

I  POT-GROWN    STRAWBERRY  | 

I  PLANTS  IN  VARIETY  j 

=  Write  for  price  list  and  varieties  for  ship-  j 

=  ment  latter  part  of  August  and  September,  g 

I  FOR  OTHER  TREES  AND  PLANTS  | 

I  WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST  | 

I  MORRIS    NURSERY    CO.  | 

I  1133  Broadway,  New  York  City  | 
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METHODS  OF  APPLYING  LIME. 

Contrary  io  common  belief,  lime  and  soil 
do  not  selfmix  to  any  large  extent,  nor 
does  lime  penetrate  to  Ihe  deeper  zones  of 
ordinary  soils.  On  upland  soils,  such  as 
clays,  silts,  and  the  finer  loams,  all  of  which 
are  compact,  the  chance  for  the  descent  of 
time  is  small  and  the  benefits  to  suBsbil 
therefrom  are  of  negligible  practical  value. 
Relative  to  this  point,  it  may  be  said  that 
applications  of  lime  have  been  found  to 
exert  no  perceptible  influence  in  reducing 
subsoil  acidity.  In  loose,  open  sands,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  quantity   will  be  car- 


PLANT  NAMES 

AND  THEIR  MEANINGS  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  aitieh-s  now  appearing  in  The 
American  Hotanist,  where  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lover 
are  also  discussed.  Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 
specimen    copy,    25    cents. 

THE   AMERICAN    BOTANIST 
Joliet,  III. 
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ried  downward  by  means  of  mechanical 
washing  and  by  sokition. 

Two  general'  methods  of  liming  soils  are 
in  use ;  namely,  by  incorporalion  and  by 
top-dressing.  The  former  is  preferable 
where  feasible. 

Since  lime  is  unable  to  distribute  itself 
effectively  through  the  soil  by  natural  pro- 
cesses, it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  this 
must  be  accomplished  artificially  by  proper 
application.  To  be  ideally  placed  for 
ma.Kimum  effectiveness,  lime  needs  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  main  root  zone. 
What,  then,  are  the  requisites  that  constitute 
good  liming  practice?  They  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Even  Spreading. — The  aim  should  be  to 
give  every  square  foot  of  soil  the  same 
quantity  of  lime.  If  some  spots  receive  an 
overdose,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  others.  In 
the  one  case  the  lime  is  not  used  efficiently 
and  in  the  other  there  is  neglect.  Lime 
piled  in  heaps  and  scattered  by  means  of  a 
shovel  results  in  a  spotted  effect  and  con- 
sequently less  benefit  per  pound  of  material. 
The  use  of  a  fertilizer  distributor  or  pre- 
ferably a  lime  spreader  will  generally  in- 
sure better  distribution  and  should  be  cm- 
ployed. 

Uniform  Incorporation  and  Proper 
Depth. — Incorporate  lime  with  the  soil  uni- 
formly and  to  as  great  a  depth  as  is  practi- 
cal. Good  practice  prescribes  a  depth  of 
three  to  five  inches.  The  quickest  response 
and  the  fullest  measure  of  benefits  are 
realized  when  the  lime  is  distributed 
throughout  the  major  part  of  the  root  zone. 
This  constitutes  the  ideal;  anything  less 
falls  short  of  attaining  the  full  object  sought. 
The  above  cardinal  principle  should  be  ad- 
hered to  as  the  keynote  of  efficient  liming- 

Mi.fing  Immediately  with  Soil. — Mi.x  the 
lime  with  the  soil  immediately  with  a  disc 
or  spike-tooth  harrow  before  rain  puddles  it. 

Applying  at  Plow-time. — The  logical  time 
to  use  lime  is  after  plowing  and  before 
seeding.  Several  reasons  are  involved;  (a) 
Generally  the  need  for  lime  is  vital  at  this 
time  as  it  is  common  practice  to  utilize 
manures  and  crop  residues  then.  By  the 
decay  of  organic  materials,  available  plant 
food  is  created.  In  the  absence  of  bases, 
such  as  lime,  soil  acids  exist  which  depress 
bacterial  activity  with  consequent  curtail- 
ment in  the  nitrate  supply  for  crop  use. 
Unless  lime  is  provided  to  correct  the  un- 
favorable condition  the  crop  suffers.  Here 
the  use  of  lime  is  timely,  (b)  In  the  case 
of  an  intertilled  crop,  such  as  corn,  the 
subsequent  cultivations  aid  in  pertecting 
the  incorporation  of  the  lime  and  thereby 
augment  its  effectiveness.  (c)  Further- 
more, adding  lime  at  plow-time  is  oppor- 
tune as  it  comes  just  at  the  point  in  the  ro- 
tation to  nicely  pave  the  way  for  clover 
crop  followin.g.  Especially  is  this  true  with 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  to  be  put  to  clover. 
In  this  way,  action  is  well  started  by  the 
time  the  sensitive  crop  is  seeded. 

Lime  and  Manure  Usually  ^ot  to  Be 
Mi.ved. — As  a  general  policy  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  place  lime  and  maiuire  in  direct 
contact  before  or  after  application.  If  the 
two  are  hauled  as  one  load  and  spread 
simultaneously,  however,  the  spreading 
should  be  done  promptly.  To  finish  the  job 
properly,  work  immediately  into  the  soil. 
Such  a  procedure  is  more  permissible  in  the 
case  of  carbonate  forms,  which  are  slow 
acting,  and  on  soils  in  acute  need  of  liine. 
On  the  average  soil,  however,  the  proper 
practice  consists  of  plowing  under  organic 
matter  alone  so  it  will  rest  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  furrow-slice,  while  the  liiue 
is  well  distributed  above.  Isolation  is  more 
necessary  on  open  sandy  soils  than  with  op- 
posite types. 

Mixing  Lime  with  Commercial  Ferti- 
lizer.— Lime  added  to  commercial  fertilizers, 


SOLD  BY  SEEDMEN  IN  CANADA  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 
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HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT 


99 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A  light,  composite,  fine  powder,  easily  distributed 
either  by  duster,  bellows,  or  in  watei  by  spraying. 
Thoroughly  reliable  in  killinR  Currant  Worms.  PotaJo 
Bugs.  Cabbage  Worms,  Lire.  Slugs.  Sow  Bugs,  etc., 
and  it  is  also  strongl.v  impregnated  with  fungicides. 
%^Vw^  up  in  Popular  Packages  at  Popular  Prices. 
Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants. 


HAMMONDS    PAINT    AND    SLUG    SHOT    WORKS,    BEACON,    NEW    YORK. 


Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce an 
immediate 
effect 

u^or  country 

residences  and 

estates 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

axstma'hm.'Pii 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


ORCHIDS 

\Vf    lire    t^piTialists   in    Orchiils,      We   cllect, 
erow.     import,     exnort     and     spU     orclilda     ex- 
rlnsively.   If  .von  are  in  the  market  for  Orchids. 
we    solicit    ynur    inquiries    and    orders.     Cata- 
logues  and    special   lists   on    application. 
LAGER    &    HURRELL 
6rehid  Growen  and  Importen 
Summtt.     N.    J. 

The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  EdgiaK  and  Low  Hedge 

Oriainatnra  and  Intri<ilurrrs: 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 
Woodmont   Nurseries 
Box   193  New  Haven,  Conn. 

id  for   Bnx-Barl'frry    Fnl(i»r    and 
General  Nursery  Oatalocue 


THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published   Monthly  for  both  Amateur  and 
Professional    Flower    Growers 

GARDENERS:  You  should  grow  flow- 
ers in  quantity  and  help  beautify  your 
surroundings  and  brighten  the  lives  of 
those  who  visit   your  gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.00  per  year,  three 
years    for    $2.50.      Sample    copy    10c. 

Madison  Cooper,  Publisher,  Calcium,  N.  Y. 


large:  rai^ivis  f^or   £»al.e: 

5    Areca   Lutescens S  ft.  high 

3  Phoenix    Rubicola    7  ft.  high 

4  Latania    Borbonica 12  and  10  ft.  high 

2    Cicas    Revoluta 7  ft.  high 

1     Pandanus     Utilis 10  ft.  high 

All  unsually  fine  healthy  specimens.   Apply  to 
JOHN  STORY  JENKS,  154  Bethlehem  Pike 

Chestnut     Hill,     Philadelphia,     Pa. 


HARRY     BALDWIN 

Manufacturer  of 

Greentiouse    Stiading 

Lath    Roller    Blinds 
2VlAIVf  AROISJECK.    M.  V. 


QUALITY  RED  POTS 

.Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
lahor.  uniformly  burned  and 
cafL'fuily  packed. 
Famous  "Moss- Aztec"  Ware 
includes  .\zaiea  Pots.  Fern 
Dishes,  Hanging  Baskets,  Lawn 
Vases,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  price  lb;t. 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.   Zanesvllle,   Ohio 


BECOME  A  LANDSCAPE 

Prepare  by  mail  for 
this  uncrowded  pro- 
fession. „  ... 
Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  ,  Earn  while  you 
learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  proposition  to 
HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beautitying  your 
property.  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOl 
Newark                        New  York  SHIc 


ARCHITECT 


CUT  FLOWER  BOXES! 


F.DWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

MAMUFACTURCRS 

PHILADELPHIA,     PA. 
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before  reaching  the  soil,  may 
have  one  or  all  of  several  bad 
effects:  (a)  The  usual  practice 
in  the  past  has  been  to  advise 
against  mixing  of  lime  directly 
with  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
materials,  such  as  ammonium 
sulphate,  bone,  tankage,  dried 
blood,  and  similar  materials, 
for  the  reason  that  ammonia 
nitrogen  would  be  released  and 
wasted,  (b)  The  formation 
of  a  hard,  lumpy  physical  con- 
dition in  goods  containing 
sodium  nitrate  or  calcium  ni- 
trate is  likely  to  take  place. 
These  objections  are  not  so 
serious  as  ihey  would  appear. 
.\t  any  rate,  there  can  be  no 
danger  when  lime  and  fertiliz- 
ers are  added  to  the  soil,  sepa- 
rately, especially  if  a  few 
days  elapse  between  the  liming 
and  fertilization. 

The  use  of  lime  as  a  top 
dressing  is  often  the  only  re- 
course on  permanent  pasture 
or  grasses,  owing  to  the  physi- 
cal character  of  the  soil,  which 
prohibits  plowing  and  work- 
ing-in  in  the  usual  manner. 
While  it  is  obvious  that  top- 
dressing  does  not  afford  the 
fullest  efficiency,  the  efifect  can 
be  heightened  somewhat:  (a) 
by  applying  the  lime  in  the 
IViiitcr  or  early  Spring  and 
thus  taking  advantage  of  the 
natural  processes  of  freezing,' 
thawing,  and  settling  to  imbed 
at  lea.st  a  portion  of  the  lime  in 
the  immediate  surface;  (b)  by 
working-ill  lightly  with  a  har- 
row if  applied  in  early  Spring 
or  late  Fall.  The  latter  pro- 
cedure is  applicable  to  alfalfa 
and  grass  lands  as  well  as  to 
permanent  pastures.  If  the 
soil  is  sandy,  the  penetration 
of  the  lime  will  be  more  pro- 
nounced and  the  results  ap- 
proach those  secured  by  actual 
incorporation.  Very  .good  re- 
sults have  often  come  from 
surface   applications    of   lime. 

In  any  event,  the  all-impor- 
tant thing  is  to  get  lime  on  the 
land;  the  benefits  will  come. 
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Pointed 

paint    points 
on   right   paint 
and    painting 


There  is  a  way  of  painting  and  there 
is  a  kind  of  paint  to  use  that  will 
surely  insure  you  satisfactory  painting 
results. 

So  far  as  we  know  it  is  best  told  in 
a  book  called  The  Happy  Happening. 

It  tells  the  right  ways  as  well  as  in- 
structs you  against  the  wrong  way. 

Further  than  that  it  tells  you  a 
surprising  lot  of  other  things  about 
painting  and  varnishing,  just  such  as 
you  have  long  wanted  to  know. 

Send  IOC.  in  stamps  and  we  will 
promptly  see  that  a  copy  is  sent  you. 

Yovi  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Lowe's 
Paints  and  Varnishes  are  sold  by  the 
one  best  dealer  in  each  town. 


^^IxMQBrothors  <^p<^y 


THE   WILD    GARDEN 

Any  place  which  has  a 
piece  of  woodland  included 
in  its  area,  or  even  a  rough 
piece  of  boggy  uncultivated 
ground,  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  style  of  garden- 
ing which  many  people  would 
find  very  satisfying  and  rest- 
ful. Fifty  years  ago  \Vm. 
Robinson,  a  noted  F,nglish 
gardener  and  author,  wrote 
his  book,  "The  Wild  Gar- 
den," in  wliich  he  earnestly  set  forth  the 
possibilities  and  pleasures  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  both  native  and  exotic  hardy  plants. 
Since  then  the  wild  garden  has  become  quite 
a  familiar  feature  in  British  gardening  and 
seems  to  be  fully  as  pleasing  as  the  stereo- 
typed bedding  system  so  much  in  vogue 
when  "The  Wild  (jardcn"  was  written. 
There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  and  charm  pos- 
sessed by  many  of  the  native  plants  but 
which  shows  out  to  good  advantage  only 
when  grown  under  conditions  approximat- 
ing their  native  haunts.  What  is  there  more 
pleasing  in  the  opening  days  of  Spring 
than  a  broad  drift  of  Bloodroot  or  the  little 


482  E.A.ST  THIRD  STREET,   D. 
Boston    New  York     Jersey  City     Chicago     Atlanta 


AVTOX,  OHIO 
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Ili'piilicii.  or  what  more  lovely  than  a  big 
colony  of  the  giant  white  Tnlhnm.'  Violets 
and  Wood  Anemones,  Columbine  and  Vir- 
ginian Blue  Hells.  Marsh  Marigold  and  ■•'or- 
gct-me-not  come  readily  to  mind  as  l)eauti- 
ful  features  in  the  Spring  picture,  while 
at  the  other  end  of  the  flowering  season 
we  recall  masses  of  Asters,  Golden  Rod 
and  Joe  Pye  weed  just  as  effective  and 
beautiful  in  their  natural  setting  as  the 
finest  well  tended  border  plants  of  the 
garden.  Then  there  are  lovely  Ferns 
suitable  for  almost  any  situation,  some 
for  open  sunny  places,  others  for  shade, 
some    which    flourish    in    dry    ground    as 


well  as  those  which  like  much  moisture. 
There  is  really  a  much  greater  variet3' 
amongst  the  native  Ferns  than  might  at 
first  thought  be  supposed,  some  forty 
kinds  being  listed  by  one  New  England 
X'urserynian.  A  strong  point  in  favor  of 
developing  tliis  kind  of  flower  gardening, 
wherever  conditions  will  allow,  is  that 
all  the  subjects  are  quite  hardy  and  the 
labor  and  expense  involved  is  not  great. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
we  shall  see  increasing  interest  taken  in 
this  very  satisfying  phase  of  gardening. 
— (Uirdrnrrs'  Chronicle   (Fnglish). 
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HOSE  interested  in  planting  will  find 
It  to  their  advantage  to  consult  our 
service  department  before  purchasing 
anything  in  this  line.  Our  800  acre 
nursery,  one  of  the  largest,  oldest  and 
mf  st  scientifically  cultivated  in  America, 
is   replete   with   a  multitude   of  varieties 

TREES,  SHRUBS, 

EVERGREENS   and 

PERENNIALS 

I      A  comfaii:on  of  cur  stocks,   prices  and  service  will  show  why  we  have 
i  teen  "successful  for  over  a  century." 

I  AMERICAN  NURSERIES 


SINGER  BUILDING 


NEAV  YORK  CITY 
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I     Of  Interest  to   Country  Estate  Gunners  | 

I             The  National   Association   of   Gardeners   takes  this  opportunity  | 

1         to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  disposal  of  owners  of  coimtry  § 

1         estates  when  requiring  competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  § 

1         superintendents,    head    gardeners    or    assistant    gardeners — thor-  | 

1         oughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume  the  responsibilities  j 

1         the  positions  call  for — gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their  profession.  | 

I             The    Bureau    is    maintained    entirely    at    the    expense    of    the  | 

1         association   and   makes   no   charge  to   the   employer   it  may   serve  | 

1         oi    lo  the  member  it   may  benefit.  ^ 

I       NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    GARDENERS  j 

M.    C.    EBEL,    Secretary 


286  Fifth  Ave. 


New  York 
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WANTED 


I         Nurseryman  aoiuj^toiiied  lo  filling  orilers,  planting  nursery  | 

I     stock  and  waiting  on  customers.     Slate  experience  and  wages  | 

I     wanted.     A   steady   position  for  the   right   man.  | 

I         Also    young   man    wanted    for    greenhouse    work,    a    rapid  | 

I     potter.     Only  an  active  man  need   apply.  | 

I         We  have  a  few  large  specimen  Orange,  Lemon  and  Grape  | 

1     Fruit  trees  in  fruit  to  offer.     Write  for  particulars.  | 

I         THE  ELIZABETH  IVURSERY  COMPANY  | 

I                                   Elizabeth,  N.  J.  | 

iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiin^ 
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I    FOLEY      GREENHOUSES  I 


Scientihcaliy    PItinned,    Carefully    Made    and    Skillfully    trected 
Write    for    Estimate 

THE  FOLEY  GREENHOUSE  MFG.    CO. 


i         3200    W.    31st    St. 

niiiiinHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiU' 


Chicago         § 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii! 


William  M.  Hunt  &  Co. 


SEEDS  -  BULBS  -  PLANTS 

ALL    ACCESSORIES 

For  the  Garden  and  the  Greenhouse 


I                148  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  j 
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I     HOSEA    WATERER  | 

I                             HIGHEST  QUALITY  BULBS                    ■  | 

I            Hyacinths          Tulips           Narcissus  | 

Waterer's  Special  Ever-  | 

Green  Lawn  Grass  Seed  | 

Seesdman  and  Bulb  Importer  | 

107-109  S.  Seventh  St.  I 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  | 

Catalogue  on  request.  M 
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I  Greenhouse  and  Garden  Plants  | 

I  Shrubbery  and  Nursery  Stock  | 

I  Of  all  descriptions  | 

I  ANPlERSON  mc  I 

I  QpMWELL  GARpENS  | 

I  Cj^mwill  Conn  | 

I  Make  your  needs  known  to  us.  | 

I  We  will  properly  serve  your  interests.  | 

.^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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I  Competent  Gardeners  \ 

j  The    comforts    and    products    of   a    country  j 

I  home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I  gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

I  Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I  say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

I  We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

1  best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I  PETER    HENDERSON   &   CO.  | 

I  Seedsmen  and  Florists  | 

I  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  I 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  PUIMP     is  a   concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in  water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
•^*^  nil^I-     ,he  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides— excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN- 


As     a 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 


.  — Applied    at     regular    intervals     (once    each 

dy    against    all    sap    suckmg    insects    infesting  ^^^^^  ^^  jg„  jgy,)    APHINE  will   keep  plants 

Rowers,     fruits     and     vegetables     APHINE     is  in    the    greenhouse    and    conservatory    free   of 

most   effective.  insect  pests. 

FUNGINE For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  ERMINE For   worms   and    insects   infesting  the   soil. 

APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 
Sold  h\  dealers  in  various  sizes.  MAUloLUN,  IN.  J. 


amiimSiBmraiim^^^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiraiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiniiinim iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiinmiiiiiiiiiiiiimmniiiimiuiiiHiiniiiiinii iiiiimiiiniiuiiiiiimiiiiHiiiim iraumiiiiiiiiiiiimilF. 


I'iew  of  the  Ar>}iour  Recreation  Cainp  at  Round  Lake.  Illinois. 
Note  the  large  nujtiber  of  splendid  trees.  Many  of  these  trees  were 
saved    A>r    future    gcneroHons    hy    tin:    skill    of    Davey    Tree    Experts. 

ThetributeofJ.M.LaPointe 
to  Davey  Tree  Surgery 

THE    DAVEY   TREE    EXPERT   CO..    INC.,    KE»IT,    0. 

GcntltMiK-n:  Lnst  f:i]I  we  finplnycd  tlio  I>avpy  Tree  Experts  to  treat 
and  prnno  tlie  trees  locaterl  on  the  groiimls  surrounding  our  Girl's  Recreii- 
tlon  Cnmp  at   Round   Ijike.    III. 

Now  tliat  the  trees  are  in  full  hlooni  it  is  very  apparent  that  the 
results   of    this   treatment    are   >;oin;r   to   be    satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  doing  very  hiffli-class  work,  your  experts  jiroved  them- 
selves  to  be  very  steady,   courteous   jnul  obliging  in   every  respect. 

Believing  the  work  of  preserving  trees  to  be  commendable,  we  wisli 
you  success  in  this  undertaking. 

Yours    very    trul.v. 

ARMOUR    AND   COMPANY 

J.    M.    La    Pointe.    Supt.    of   (ii-ounds. 

The  saving  of  priceless  trees  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  on  every  estate. 
Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  maximum  expectations  of  those 
who  love  and  value  trees.  A  careful  examination  of  your  trees  will  be 
made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  309  Elm  St.,  Kent,  O. 

Branch  Offices  with  telephone  connections:  New  York  City,  Astor  Court  Building:  Chicago. 
IVestminster  Building;  Baltimore,  American  Building:  Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Building:  and 
Boston.      IVrile   nearest  office. 

Poruinnont  reprosentatives  available  in  districts  surrounding  Roston.  Springfield,  T.euox.  Newp(u-t. 
Hartford.  Stamford.  .Mbany,  Pouglikeepsie.  White  Plains.  Jamaica,  Montclair.  New  York,  Philailel 
phia.  riarrisburg,  Psiltiinore.  Washington,  Ricliruond.  HulTalo.  Toronto.  Pittsl>nrgh.  Cleveland. 
Detroit,   (,'inciima t i.   Chicago,    Milwaukee.     Canadian    .\ddress.   2^2   T.anganchilere   West.    Montreal. 

DAVEY   TREE   SURGEONS 

Every  Real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The 
Davey  Tree  Expert  Company,  Ine.,  and  the  public  is 
Cautioned    against    those    falsely    representing    thenisclres. 


J.   .17.   La   Poiirje.   superintendent 

for      the       Armour      Recreation 

Camp,   Round   Lake,    Illinois 


JOHN    DAVEY 
Pother  of   Tree   Surgery 


Another  z-icw 
of  the  pictur- 
esque Armour 
Camp,  as  seen 
from  the  lake. 


HORTI 


$2.00  A  YEAR 


25cAC0PY 
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STOP! 

AND  LOOK  AT  THIS  PICTURE 


Here  is  a  machine  that  trims  edges  better  and  five  times  as  fast 
as  present  methods. 


The  cutters  revolve 
at  a  very  high  speed, 
they  can  never 
spread  to  allow^  grass 
to  sHp  by,  they  never 
get  dull  because  of 
the  self  sharpening 
feature. 

A  coil  spring  and 
Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ing does  the  trick. 

Scrap  your  border 
shears  and  order  one 
of  Richardson's 
Boulevard  T  r  i  m  - 
mers. 


Write  for  detail  description  and  price;    we  want  to  tell  you  more  about  this 
wonderful  labor  saver. 


1  Ke  KicKardson  Ijoulevard    1  rimmer 

Manufactured  by 

THE   STANDARD  SAND   ^  MACHINE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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CYPRIPEDIUM    INSIGNE    SANDERAE 

We  have  thousands  of  this  choice  Yellow  Cypripedium  in  bud.  This 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  obtain  plants  for  your  Fall  Flower  Shows.  These 
plants  having  one  to  six  flowering  buds  at  the  following  prices : 

$5.00    $10.00    $15.00    $20.00  and  $25.00  each 

PALMS 

GET  YOUR  ^'OUNG  PALMS  FOR  GROWING  ON  NOW 
KENTIA    BELMOREANA  KENTIA   FORSTERIANA 

IVa    inch    pots $-25    each  2  li    inch    pots $-25    each 

3  ••         •• 50       ••  3  ••         •• 50      ■■ 

4  ••     •• 1.00  and  $1.50      ^  ..  ..     1.00  and  $1.50 

5  ••         ■• 2.50    and      3.00  ....  -)  "in        J      ?  nn 

6  ••  •• 5.00    and      6.00  5  2.50    and       3.00 

ARECA   LUTESCENS 

3  inch    pots $.50    each  COMBINATION 

^  ."  ;.' 250        "  5         inch    pots $2.00    each 

6 


3;50      ••  6  ••         " 4.00  and    $5.00 


ASPARAGUS 

ASPARAGUS    PLUMOSUS  ASPARAGUS    SPRENGERIl 

2%    mch    pots $.12    each  2%    inch    pots $.10    each 

3  ■•         •• 18       ••  3  _, 18       .. 

4  ••         •• 25       ••  4  25 

ASPARAGUS   ELONGATUS 

2!/4    inch    pots $12.00    per    100  3    mch    pots $20.00    per    100 

FINE    ASSORTED    FERNS    FOR    FERN    DISHES 

21/4    inch    per    100 $12.00  3    inch    per     100 $20.03 

TRY    OUR    NEW    SPECIAL    GREENHOUSE    HOSE 

$30.00    a     100    feet. 

Visitors   Always   Welcome 

"Let    Us    Bid    On    Your    Wants'' 

9        9^ 

ORCHID  EXPERTS 

Plants— Bulbs— Sundries 

West  Orange      -      -      -      New  Jersey 

Willia^n  J.  Manda  Joseph  Manda  .  ^^'""L%  ""'" 
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IVIICHELL'S 


are    selected    to    meet  | 
the     requirements     of  ^| 

the  most  critical  ama-  | 

teur   and   professional  | 

gardeners,     especially  | 

those  desirous  of  pro-  | 

ducing    prize-winning  | 

specimens.     Our  cata-  | 

log  and  bulb  book  il-  | 

lustrates       and       de-  | 

scribes     numerous  | 

choice  varieties  of  | 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  j 

Narcissus,   Crocus  | 

and    other    bulbs,    in-  j 

eluding  many  rare  va-  | 

rieties.   Michell's  Bulb  j 

Growing  Guide  (value  | 

Sl.f)0)   mailed  free  on  | 

request.  | 

F  a  1  1  -catalog    now  | 

ready.     A  postal  will  | 

secure  one.  | 

I               MICHELL'S  SEED  HOUSE  I 

I    514  MARKET  ST.,                                                 PHILA.,  PA.  | 
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ASPARAGUS 


a 


Coiiover's  Colossal" 


Splendid  8  year  old  roots,  particularly 
adapted  for  midwinter  forcing.  Specially 
grown   for   this   purpose. 

SI. 2.5   per   dozen;    $10.00   per  hundred  clumps. 


Delivery  up  to  November  15tli 


Charles   H.    Totty   Company     | 
I    MADISON  NEW  JERSEY    | 
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P  O  T  A  S  H  -  M  A  R  L 


Makes  Perfect  LAWNS,  more 

beautiful    FLOWERS,    larger 

farm  CROPS 


Used  on  better  farms  every- 
where.    Each  grain  awakens 
plant  life 


Nature  will  be  greatly  helped  in  growing  plants  if  you  use  Nature's  plant  food,  "POT- 
ASH-MARL," which  is  a  continuous  feast  to  worn  out  soil  and  growing  crops. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  it  will  do  for  your  LAWNS,  FLOWERS,  BULBS,  BERRIES, 
FRUIT,  GRAPES,  POTATOES  and  other  FARM  PRODUCT.  Recommended  by  the 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  and  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Send  25  cents  for  sample  box  for  potted  plants,  and  booklet  telling  about  Potash- 
Marl.     Delivered  by  Parcel  Post. 

$2.00  for  100-Pound  Bag,  $30.00  per  Ton.,  F.  O.  B.  Marlton,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN    POTASH -MARL     CO.,    INC. 

11-13  THOMAS  STREET  -:-  -:-  NEW  YORK 
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THE  BEST  ONLY 


U  Y 

U  RIM  EXX 

ROS' 

ESX 


GARDEN   VIEW   OF   BURNETT'S   GIANT  DARWIN   TULIPS 


WHITE  ROMA>^  HYACINTHS 
BURNETTS  EXHIBITION  HYACINTHS 
BURNETT'S    BEDDING    HYACINTHS 
DUTCH    MINIATURE    HYACINTHS 
SINGLE    EARLY    TULIPS    For     Bedding 
and  Forcing 


GIANT  DARWIN  TULIPS.  Best  Named  Varieties 
NARCISSUS,  Paper  White  Grand iflora 
NARCISSUS,  Grand  Soleil  D'or 
NARCISSUS,     Emperor     and     Empress  —  Jumbo 

Bulbs 
NARCISSUS,  Von  Sion.  Double  and  Single  Nosed 


CALLAS,  CROCUS,  FREESIAS,  LILIUMS,  ETC. 
For  Prices  on  Above  ond  All  Other  Bulbs,  Write  fur  Our  Bulb  Catalogue 

BURNETT  BROTHERS 

SEEDS M E A 

92    CHAMBERS    STREET  NEW  YORK 

The  House  Famous  for  Lanii  Grass  Seed 
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Orchids 


If    you    contemplate    buying    semi-estaljlislied,  | 

established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first.  | 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species.  \ 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt-  | 

leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other  | 

choice  hybrids.  j 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade.  | 

Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality  | 

is  second  to  none.  | 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot  | 

hangers,  always  on  hand.  I 

Send  for  our  price  list.  I 

G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY  | 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers  | 

MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK  | 


FALL  BULBS 

For   Forcing   and   Outdoor   Planting. 

LILIUM  GIGANTEUM 
and  AURATUM 


Cold  storage  Bulbs  for  immediate 
forcing. 


Herbaceous  Plants 
Shrnljs,  Evergreens  and  Fruits 


Bulb  and  Nursery  Catalogues  mailed  on  request. 


W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Bulb  Importers  and  Seedsmen 
166  West  23rd  Street  New  York 
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I  Bobbink  &  Atkins  I 
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ROSES 

will   be  very  scarce — make  sure  of  getting  the 
varieties  you  need  by  sending  your  order  now. 

EVERGREENS 

RHODODENfDRONS 

TREES  and  SHRUBS 

HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS 

The   assortment   and   quality    as   good   as   ever. 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW  JERSEY 


Winter  Flowerino;  and 
Forcing  Plants 


Azalea  Indica  in  Variety. 

Potgrown    Amygdalus,    pink     and    white. 

Deutzia,    Roses,    Malus    and    Hydrangeas. 

Acacia  longifolia.  Baileyana,  paradoxa 
and  pubescens. 

Camellias,  Genistas  and  Jasminnm. 

Erica  Melanthera,  grandinosa.  King  Ed- 
ward VII,  persoluta  alba.  President 
Carnot  and  translucens. 

All   the  above   arc   described  and  priced  in   our 
Catalogue.     Send  for  copy. 

MULLER-SEALEY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Horticultural  Specialists 
145   West  45tli   Street,  New  York   City 
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r^eenliouse  guilders 


In    our   catalog   are    several    views    of    this    same    general    plan. 

One   of    them    having    two    right-angle    wings,    you    may    find    of    particul;ir    intirest 

niad    to    send    you    the   catalog. 


Send  for  Booklet 


ofd,&  BtinihamCS. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

42n(i  Strcit  Hldg       Continental  Bank  Bids 

EASTERN'  FACTORY 
Irvington,  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Bids. 


WESTERN' 

D<s  Piai 


FACTORY 
ni-s.  III. 


BOSTON'  —  : 
Little  BIdK. 

CANADIAN'  FACTORY 
St.  Catherines.  Ontario 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 


MONTAGUE  FREE 


C3 
CM 


<J3 


SDMETIAIE  ago  Air.  H.  E.  Downer,  writing  on 
this  page  under  the  nom  de  plume  "The  Onlooker," 
cited  Xyinpluca  "Airs.  Woodrow  Wilson"  as  being 
somewhat  of  a  record  breaker  as  a  continuous  bloomer. 
The  exuberant  growth  of  other  tropical  water  lilies  under 
observation  raises  the  question  if  the  palm  for  rapidity 
of  growth  must  not  also  be  awarded  to  some  of  the 
aquatic  plants.  The  ability  of  the  Royal  Water  Lily  Vic- 
toria rcgia  along  these  lines  is  prodigious,  but  it  is  ca- 
pricious when  grown  outdoors  in  our  New  York  climate, 
and  conditions  have  to  be  just  right  in  order  to  produce 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  which  it  is  capable.  Uuoting 
from  the  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture  we  learn 
that — "Xot  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  these  leaves 
(referring  to  J'ictoria  rcgia)  is  their  rate  of  growth, 
Caspary  found  the  ma.ximum  growth  in  length  to  be 
about  1  inch  an  hour  when  the  leaf  is  just  expanding; 
the  surface  increases  4  or  5  square  feet  in  twenty-four 
hours  and  a  plant  will  produce  in  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
five  weeks  6C0  or  700  square  feet  of  leaf  surface."  It 
must  be  admitted  that  is  growing  some !  The  season 
this  year  of  cloudy  skies,  copious  rain,  and  low  temi>era- 
tures  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  /  'ictoria  and  miserable 
growlh  has  been  made.  Some  of  the  hybrid  tropical 
water  lilies,  however,  have  done  fairly  well.  The  strong- 
est grower  in  our  collection  is  one  received  as  "Wm. 
Becker"  ( which,  however,  according  to  Air.  Becker,  is 
wrongly  named).  This  was  planted  on  June  18th,  hav- 
ing at  that  time  two  or  three  leaves  about  3  inches  in 
diameter.  By  the  end  of  .\ugust  it  had  spread  over  an 
area  of  water  surface  about  30  feet  in  circumference 
and  its  leaves  were  two  feet  in  diameter.  Another 
variety,  "Airs.  C.  W.  Ward,"  is  a  clo.se  second. 

In  ])assing  it  may  not  be  out  of  i)Iace  to  remark  that, 
although  not  so  strong  a  grower,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
tropical  night-bloomng  Nympha:as  is  .V.  Sturtevantii 
which  has  beautiful  coppery  leaves  and  red  flowers 
which  may  attain  a  diameter  of  12  inches.  Tricker  states 
that  it  requires  liberal  treatment  and  a  hot  Summer  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  The  new,  tender,  dav-blooming 
Xywpha-a  "Airs.  Edwards  Whittakcr,"  raised  by  G.  11. 
Pring  of  the  Alissouri  Botanical  Garden  and  awarded  the 
gold  medal  of  the  X.  .\.  G.,  is  one  destined  to  take  a 
foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  water  lilies.  It  is  a 
truly  wondertuly  lily,  which  i)roduces  quantities  of  fra- 
grant blue  flowers  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  across.  In 
.spite  of  the  large  size  of  plant  and  bloom  of  the  tropical 
water  lilies  there  are  many  people  who  prefer  the  hardy 
kinds.     There  is  a  charm  about  the  latter  which  seems 


to  be  absent  from  their  giant  relatives.  They  have  a 
greater  jjurity  of  color  in  the  flowers,  a  more  pleasing 
form  and  are,  in  general,  more  graceful  in  appearance. 
For  small  ponds  or  tubs  they  are  much  to  be  preferred. 

Reverting  ag'ain  to  rapidity  of  growth  amongst  aquatic 
plants,  the  "Floating  Heart"  Limnanthcmum  nyni^ 
plioidcs.  although  individual  plants  are  small,  spreads  so 
rapidly  by  means  of  runners  and  seeds  that  it  is  inad- 
visable to  plant  it  in  a  pond  with  other  plants  unless 
one  has  facilities  for  keeping  it  under  control.  A  still 
smaller  plant,  the  diminutive  "Floating  Fern,"  AzoUa 
caroliniana,  continually  e.xcites  wonder  by  its  power  of 
multiplication  ;  a  few  pieces  introduced  into  a  small  pond 
early  in  the  year  will  usually  manage  to  grow  at  such 
a  rate  that  the  pond  is  covered  bv  the  end  of  the  season. 

*       *       *       s? 

Amongst  land  plants  some  of  the  gigantic  Bamboos 
are  probably  paramount  as  rapid  growers.  The  young 
growths,  looking  like  enormous  asparagus  tips,  shoot  up 
at  an  almost  incredible  rate"  once  they  appear  above 
ground.  It  used  to  be  said,  with  how  much  truth  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  that  the  Chinese  made  use  of  this 
rapid  growth  as  a  means  of  torturing  their  prisoners  by 
tying  the  victim  over  one  of  these  shoots  and  allowing 
it  to  grow  through  him !  There  is  less  reprehensible  use 
for  young  bamboo  sprouts  as  they  provide  an  important 
comestible  and  are  a  prominent  ingredient  in  the  de- 
lectable "Chop  Suey"  and  other  similar  messes. 

Para  rubber  trees,  Hcvca  brasiliciisis,  are  said  to 
make  a  growth  of  thirty  feet  in  a  season  and  I  have  had 
mider  obsei"vation  a  ])lant  of  the  Ceara  Rubber,  Manihot 
Clhiciovii,  that,  under  greenhouse  conditions,  made  a 
growth  of  20  feet  in  about  six  months.  Both  of  these 
plants  belong  to  the  family  Eiiplwrbiacccc.  A  species  re- 
lated to  the  Ceara  Rubber  provides  the  tapioca  of  com- 
merce— which  may  e.xplain  the  rubbery  nature  of  some 
tapioca   puddings  I 

It  is  oftentimes  im])ortant  that  we  should  be  familiar 
with  some  of  these  ra])id  growing  plants  when  immedi- 
ate temporary  effects  are  desired  in  the  garden.  Then 
our  thoughts  turn,  not  so  much  to  those  that  have  just 
been  mentioned,  but  to  Castor  L'eans,  Hemp,  and  other 
rampant  annuals :  such  trees  as  the  gawky  Carolina  pop- 
lar and  its  spirelike  relative  the  Lombardy  Poplar;  and 
to  the  Kudzu  vine,  the  ornamental  gourds  and  others  »f 
a   similar  nature. 

When  visiting  nurseries  and  i)rivate  gardens  this  year 
1  have  been  imiJressed  with  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
have  degenerated  from  the  former  high  standards  main- 
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tained.  Places  which  were  noted  for  their  spick  and  span 
appearance,  in  some  cases  now  present  a  weedy,  un- 
kempt appearance  which  is  depressing  to  those  who  have 
the  welfare  of  horticulture  at  heart.  The  shortage  of 
help,  both  of  trained  gardeners  and  unskilled  laborers, 
is  in  most  cases  responsible  for  this  condition  of  affairs. 
Here  is  a  situation  where  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  is  in  a  position  to  render  a  g'reat  service  to 
horticulture  by  its  endeavors  to  interest  young  men  in 
gardening  as  a  profession  and  by  opening  up  means 
whereby  they  may  obtain  suitable  training.  Bound  up 
with  this  problem  of  interesting  young  men,  who  should 
be  of  the  highest  calibre  in  our  craft,  is  the  one  of  en- 
suring adequate  remuneration  and  tolerable  working 
conditions — in  other  words  the  carrying  out  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Association — "To  uplift  the  profession  of 
gardening."  It  is  useless  to  get  men  started  in  as  gar- 
deners if  the  inducements  are  insufficient  to  keep  them 
there. 

:|;  ^  ^  ^ 

It  is  only  with  a  sufficiency  of  trained  help  that  "fine 
gardening''  can  be  accomplished.  It  is  the  attention  to 
small  details,  that  have  to  be  "scamped"  when  labor  is 
short,  that  makes  the  difference  between  excellence  and 
mediocrity  in  gardening".  But  many  of  us  this  year 
'have  almost  been  in  the  position  of  having  to  choose  be- 
tween having  our  plants  killed  by  insects  or  choked  by 
weeds.  There  are  some,  no  doubt  (not  many  amongst 
professional  gardeners)  who  will  affect  to  be  pleased  at 
the  turn  affairs  have  taken.  I  refer  to  those  who  find 
more  pleasure  and  interest  in  a  garden  that  is  allowed 
to  run  more  or  less  wild  than  in  one  where  meticulous 
tidiness  prevails.  There  is,  of  course,  something  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  feeling  of  freedom  and  informality 
promoted  by  the  garden  which  does  not  show  too  plainly 
the  marks  of  the  rake,  and  broom,  and  shears,  but  the 
more  formal  type  of  garden  is  a  hideous  failure  unless 
maintained   in   a   carefully  groomed   condition. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  some  remarks  of  W. 
H.  Hudson,  the  famous  naturalist  and  writer,  can  ap- 
propriately be  quoted.  In  "The  Book  of  a  Naturalist,'' 
in  the  chapter  headed  "Concerning  Lawns,"  he  savs :  "I 
am  not  a  lover  of  lawns ;  on  the  contrary  I  regard  them. 
next  to  gardens,  as  the  least  interesting  adjuncts  of 
the  country  house.  Grass,  albeit  the  commonest,  is  yet 
one  of  the  mo.st  beautiful  things  in  Nature  when  allowed 
to  grow  as  Nature  intended,  or  when  not  too  carefully 
trimmed  and  brushed.  Rather  would  I  see  daisies  in 
their  thousands,  ground  ivy,  hawkweed,  and  even  the 
hated  plantain  with  tall  stems,  and  dandelions  with 
splendid  flowers  and  fairy  down,  than  the  too-well- 
tended  lawn  grass."  After  mentioning  that  "a  fine 
country  house  or  mansion  *  *  *  looks  best  on  a  level 
green  expanse"  he  goes  on  to  say:  "Now  I  think  that  this 
grass  setting  would  be  just  as  effective  or  more  effective 
if  left  more  in  its  natural  state.  Seen  closely,  the  smooth 
lawn  is  a  weariness  to  the  eye,  like  all  smooth  monoto- 
nous surfaces.  *  *  *  An  acre  or  so  of  green  linoleum  or 
drugget,  drawn  evenly  and  smoothly  over  the  ground 
surrounding  a  large  house  would  probably  have  as  good 
an  effect  as  a  perfectly  smooth  grass  lawn."  The  dis- 
approbation of  Mr.  Hudson  need  not  cause  us  any  great 
perturbation — the  whole  question  is  largely  one  of  the 
point  of  view — Mr.  Hudson's  being  that  of  the  natural- 
ist. There  are  many  who  sympathize,  in  part,  with  Mr. 
Hudson's  views  and  it  might  be  salutary  for  some  of  our 
garden  makers  to  take  note  of  them. 

We  have  landscape  architects  who  appear  to  look  on 
plants  in  the  same  way  that  an  artist  views  his  pigments 
— as  something  with  which  to  make  a  picture.    They  fail 


to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  plants  have  beauty  of 
form  as  well  as  coloring,  that  many  are  fragrant,  and 
that  some  are  interesting  because  of  adaptations  to  their 
environment.  There  are  landscape  architects  who  main- 
tain that  a  great  variety  in  landscape  material  is  not 
desirable  and  seem  to  have  little  appreciation  or  love 
for  plants  for  their  own  sake.  A  garden  in  which  these 
ideals  prevail,  and  where  everything  is  subordinated  to 
the  garden  picture  is  likely  to  be  deadly  dull  in  the  eyes 
of  the  naturalist  and  plant  lover.  Let  "it  not  be  inferred 
that  I  am  decrying  the  work  of  the  landscape  architect; 
this  is  only  a  plea  that  they  will  not  get  too  much  into 
the  habit  of  looking  on  plants  as  "pigments,"  or  we  may 
find  ourselves  back  in  the  Victorian  period  when  colored 
bricks  and  sand  were  used  instead  of  flowers ! 

*  *  ^ 

Young  gardeners,  and  old  gardeners  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter, have  splendid  opportunities  nowadays  for  increasing 
their  horticultural  knowledge  by  reading,  even  though 
circumstances  may  deny  them  access  to  a  public  library. 
There  are  many  periodicals  to  be  obtained  at  a  trifling 
cost  which  cater  to  the  needs  of  those  thirsting  for  in- 
formation on  gardening  matters.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
true,  the  information  given  needs  judicious  sifting,  but 
generally  the  high  class  periodicals  are  to  be  relied  on. 
Then  there  is  the  vast  amount  of  literature  appertaining 
to  plant  culture  put  out  by  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Experiment  Stations,  and  the  U.  S.  Departmenl:  of  Agri- 
culture— free  to  those  who  ask  for  it. 

Looking  over  a  list  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  one  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  oft'ered  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  garden  li- 
brary. Interspersed  with  such  titles  as  "Rabies  or  Hydro- 
phobia," "Hog  Cholera,"  "School  Lunches''  and  "Breeds 
of  Dairy  Cattle"  one  finds  scores  of  bulletins  on  subjects 
of  direct  interest  to  gardeners.  These  range  from 
"Propagation  of  Plants"  and  "Pruning"  to  the  "Cultiva- 
tion of  Mushrooms"  and  "Fumigation  of  Ornamental 
Greenhouse  Plants  with  Hydrocyanic-Acid  Gas."  There 
are  many  bulletins  on  the  significance  of  birds  in  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  detailed  discussions  on  insect 
pests  of  plants  and  even  one  entitled  "The  Bedbug." 
The  latter  probably  does  not  concern  present  day  gar- 
deners very  seriously  but  I  imagine  some  of  the  old- 
timers  have  had  experience  of  living  conditions  in 
"bothies"  where  such  a  leaflet  would  have  been  welcome ! 

In  times  past  much  criticism  was  leveled  at  the  is- 
suance of  these  Bulletins  on  the  score  of  waste  of  time 
and  paper  in  their  preparation.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
their  ultimate  destination  was  the  wastepaper  basket^ 
unread.  But  modern  farmers  and  gardeners  are  losing 
their  prejudice  against  "book  knowledge."  One  reason, 
no  doubt,  why  many  failed  to  take  advantage  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  publications  of  this  kind  was  their 
heavy,  stogy  appearance.  Latterly,  however,  endeavors 
have  apparently  been  made  to  make  them  more  attrac- 
tive._  Many  of  the  later  issues  of  the  "Farmers'  Bulle- 
tins," for  instance,  have  blossomed  forth  in  interesting 
looking  pictorial   covers. 

At  first  when  one  regards  the  vast  amount  of  horticul- 
tural literature  that  exists  today  one  wonders  how  it  is 
possible  for  anything  fresh  to  be  written  on  the  subject 
of  gardening.  ,  Yet,  take  the  example  of  the  English 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  which  has  appeared  weeklv  since 
1841  and  far  from  being  stale,  it  is  still  fresh  and  inter- 
esting to  garden  enthusiasts  all  over  the  English-speak- 
ing world.  But  we  must  remember  what  a  great  and 
intricate  subject  horticulture  is,  with  many  ramifications 
interlocked  with  other  branches  of  art  and  science — for 
horticulture  in  its  larger  meaning  is  both  an  art  and  a 
(Continned  on  page  343) 
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Viburnums 

ARBORUM  AMATOR 


Ol'  the  nearly  one  hundred  species  of  I'ibiininin 
which  are  widely  distributed  through  North  and 
Central  America,  Eastern  Asia,  Northern  Africa 
and  Europe,  some  growing  in  shrub  and  others  in  tree 
form,  about  a  score  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  genus  J'iburnum,  which  belongs  to  the  botanical 
order  CaprifoUacccc^  has  opposite  leaves,  flat  compound 
cymes  of  small  flowers,  mostly  white,  and  bears  some- 
times blue  but  mostly  purple  or  red,  one-seeded,  soft, 
pulpy  drupes  containing  a  flattened  and  thinly  crustaceous 
stone. 

The  hardiness  of  \'iburnums,  their  compact  form. 
their  handsome  foliage,  their  showy  flowers,  and  deco- 
rative fruit,  and  their  adaptability  to  dift'erent  situations, 
soils  and  uses  all  commend  them  to  the  lover  of  orna- 
mental flowering  shrubs. 

Viburnum  totncutosum  is  indigenous  to  Japan  and 
China.  Of  a  spreading  form,  and  attaining  a  height  of 
about  eight  feet,  it  is  a  handsome  shrub  either  in  foliage, 
flower  or  fruit.  In  June  its  cymes  of  white  blooms 
appear,  and  these  are  followed  by  its  fruit,  at  first  red, 
but  changing  later  to  a  blue-black. 

Viburnum  pUcatum  is  the  well  known  Japanese  Snow-- 
ball,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Viburnums,  considered  by 
some  a  variety  of  tomcntosum.  Its  globose  heads  of 
sterile  flowers,  about  three  inches  in  breadth,  are  showier 
and  denser,  and  last  longer  on  the  bush  than  those  of  the 
common  Snowball.  The  brown  shoots  of  this  species 
are  well  furnished  with  a  dark  green  foliage,  and  are.  like 
the  branches  of  an  oak,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  body. 
This  species  is  of  compact  form  of  growth,  and  is  of  about 
the  same  height  as  tomentosum.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  called  rotuudifoliuin  which  blooms  about  ten  days 
earlier. 

I'iburnuiii  opiilus,  often  called  high  cranberry,  is 
indigenous  to  Asia,  Europe  and  North  America.  This 
species  varies  in  height  from  five  to  ten  feet.  Its  white 
cymes,  the  marginal  flow'ers  of  which  are  radiant,  are 
about  four  inches  broad,  and  appear  in  Alay  and  June, 
and  are  followed  by  oval  red  fruits,  which,  as  the  birds 
do  not  eat  them,  remain  on  the  bush  till  the  next  Spring. 
These  fruits,  having  a  pleasant  acid  taste  and  resembling 
cranberries  somewhat,  are  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
them.  In  Autumn  its  foliage  assumes  ver\'  bright  shades 
of  color.  Sterile,  a  variety  of  opxilus,  is  the  old  favorite 
Guelder-Rose  or  American  Snowball.  Though  its  blooms 
and  foliage  make  this  variety  a  showy  shrub,  it  lacks  the 
red  fruit  of  the  species  opulus.  There  are  furthermore 
some  forms  of  opuJus  with  variegated  leaves  and  a  very 
dwarf  variety  nanum,  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  grow- 
ing no  more  than  one  to  two  feet  high  and  seldom  flower- 
ing. 

Viburnum  lantana  grows  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet. 
This  is  sometimes  called  in  England  the  Rowan  tree,  but 
more  commonly  the  Wayfaring  tree.  It  is  often  planted 
close  to  the  side  of  houses  and  other  buildings,  because 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  sure  protection  against  witches, 
sprites  and  goblins.  This  species  has  an  upright  form. 
In  May  or  June  its  cymes,  two  or  three  inches  broad,  of 
white  flowers,  appear.  These  are  followed  by  ovoid- 
oblong  fruits,  at  first  red,  but  turning  later  to  nearly 
black.  The  fruit  is  very  sweet,  and  remains  long  on  the 
stem,  and  both  it  and  the  acrid  inner  bark  arc  medicinal. 

J  iburnum  lantanoides,  the  American  species,  is  dif- 
ferent from  lantana  in  having  the  form  of  a  low  bush  or 
shrub.    It  is  indigenous  to  rockv.  moist,  dark  woods  from 


Xew  Brunswick  to  New  England,  and  as  far  south  as 
North  Carolina.  It  is  usually  found  in  desolate,  wild 
places,  and  its  broad  heads  of  white  flowers,  which  are 
followed  by  crimson  fruit,  turning  at  maturity  to  black, 
are  in  beautiful  contrast  with  their  surroundings. 

Viburnum  macro cephahmi  comes  to  us  from  China. 
This  has  a  spreading  habit  and  reaches  a  height  of  ten 
to  twelve  feet.  It  produces  in  May  and  June  cymes  three 
to  five  inches  across  of  yellowish  white  flowers,  the 
marginal  flowers  being  sterile  and  radiant.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  called  sterile.  This  is  rarely  seen,  though 
not  new,  and  is  known  as  the  Chinese  snowball.  Its 
blooms  are  in  nearly  globose  heads,  seven  to  eight  inches 
across.  Sterile  is  the  largest  flowering  of  the  Viburnums. 
It  is  reputed  to  be  hardy  in  New  England. 

J'ibnrnuiii  Icntago  is  a  hardy  native  species,  found 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Missouri  and  Minnesota,  and 
northwards.  It  forms  a  bush  or  small  tree  having 
slender  branches  and  attaining  a  height  of  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet.  In  May  or  June  its  yellowish  white  flowers 
ajipear  in  cymes  three  to  five  inches  broad,  and  these  are 
followed  by  bluish-black  oval  fruits,  which  remain  on 
the  branches  till  the  following  Spring,  hence  the  conunon 
name  of  this  species,  Nannyberry,  Sheepberry. 

Viburnum  accrifolimn  is  a  native  shrub,  found  in  New 
Brunswick  to  Minnesota,  and  southward  to  North  Caro- 
lina. It  grows  in  shaded  situations  always,  and  is  an 
excellent  shrub  for  planting  in  such  locations.  Its 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  color  at  their  opening,  but 
later  become  white  and  are  followed  by  nearly  black 
fruits.  The  foliage  has  the  shape  of  that  of  the  maple, 
hence  its  specific  name  acerifolium,  maple-leaved. 

Viburnuiii  dentatum  reaches  a  height  of  about  ten  feet. 
In  May  or  June  its  cymes  of  large  showy  white  flowers 
appear  and  are  succeeded  by  purple  fruits.  This  hand- 
some native  shrub,  which  is  found  frotn  New  Brunswick 
to  Maine,  and  southward  as  far  as  Georgia,  is  commonly 
called  arrowwood,  because  from  its  tough,  heavy,  hard- 
wood shoots  the  Indians  used  to  make  arrows. 

Viburnum  dilatatum,  by  reason  of  its  scarlet  fruits, 
rthich  remain  long  on  the  branches,  is  a  highly  decorative 
shrub  in  Autumn.  Its  flowers  are  pure  white  and  are 
arranged  in  cymes  three  to  six  inches  broad,  which  appear 
in  May  and  June.  This  species,  which  comes  from  Japan 
and  China,  has  an  upright  and  bushy  form.  It  attains  a 
hei.ght  of  ten  feet,  is  hardy  and  free  flowering,  and  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Japanese  bush  cranberry. 

VibunuDn-  molle  has  an  attractive  foliage,  is  more 
robust  than  dentatum,  and  blooms  about  two  weeks  later. 
Its  native  habitat  is  along  the  coast  of  New  England 
from  Massachusetts  soiuhw'ard  to  Florida  and  Texas. 
Viburnum  pubcscens.  native  from  lower  Canada  to  the 
Georgia  mountains,  and  west  to  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  is 
a  strag.glin.g  low  shrub,  much  inferior  to  daitafum.  This 
is  commonly  called  downy  arrowwood. 

The  pretty  evergreen  species  Viburnum  tiuus.  Japon- 
ieuin-  rugosum  and  and  lucidum  are  not  hard\-  in  the 
North. 

Viburnum  cassinoides,  commonly  called  Appalachian 
tea  and  white  rod.  is  native  from  New  Foundland  to 
Manitoba,  and  Minnesota  to  North  Carolina.  Fruits  at 
first  pink,  but  later  dark  blue  follow  its  yellowish-white 
pink  flowers.  The  folia.ge  of  this  hardy  species  assumes 
beautiful   hues  in   Autumn. 

{Continued  on  page  ^43) 
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Preparing  the  Bees  for  Winter 


H.  W.  SANDERS 


WE  come  now  to  a  time  of  year  in  the  apiary  when 
the  bees  are  preparing  for  their  long  \\'inter 
rest.  They  do  not  sleep,  or  hibernate,  after  the 
manner  of  flies  and  other  insects  which  lose  all  sem- 
blance of  life  during  cold  weather  and  revive  again 
when  Spring  returns,  but  retain  their  activity  all 
through  the  Winter,  and  even  when  their  repose  is 
deepest  the  slightest  jar  or  tap  on  the  hive,  or  the  ef- 
fect of  a  rise  or  fall  in  temperature  is  felt  by  the  bees 
and  the  experienced  beekeeper  can  tell  by  carefully 
listening  to  the  gentle  buzz  that  comes  from  the  hives 
whether  the  bees  are  comfortable  or  not. 

The  exact  means  b'y  which  the  bees  keep  up  the  heat 
inside  the  cluster  is  not  fully  understood.  They  are 
not  warm  blooded  animals,  yet  a  thermometer  pushed 
into  the  centre  of  the  dense  cluster  that  is  formed  dur- 
ing cold  weather  w^ill  register  not  very  far  from  the 
level  of  the  human  body — in  other  words  blood-heat. 
We  know  that  they  do  this  by  the  consumption  of 
honey,  in  itself  a  very  concentrated  food-fuel,  but  just 
how  they  turn  their  muscular  energy  into  heat  is  ob- 
scure. The  most  that  science  can  tell  us  is  that  there 
are  bees  inside  the  cluster  busily  "fanning"  with  their 
wings  as  they  do  during  a  hot  day  at  the  entrance  to 
the  hive,  and  this  is  the  sound  that  the  beekeeper 
knows  so  well. 

In  the  preparations  for  Winter  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  see  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  food,  for 
the  use  of  heat  production  as  above  outlined.  In  the 
case  of  most  of  the  animals  that  are  kept  by  man,  the 
exact  nature  of  the  food  is  capable  of  considerable 
variation,  and  it  is  better  for  the  animal  if  a  varied 
diet  is  given.  With  bees,  however,  the  sole  function  of 
the  food  provided  is  to  produce  heat,  and  therefore  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  food  should  be  a 
heat-producer  (carbo-hydrate),  of  the  utmost  purity. 
Nature  has  provided  this  in  honey,  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  supplement  what  the  bees  have  provided  the 
only  thing  that  will  take  its  place  is  syrup  made  from 
the  best  granulated  sugar.  In  fact,  where  the  honey 
gathered  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  granulate  rapidly 
sugar  syrup  is  far  better.  One  of  the  photos  shows  a 
comb  filled  with  candied,  or  granulated  honey  that  was 
gathered  from  certain  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  Fall, 
chiefly  Aster,  and  although  there  was  plenty  of  this  in 
the  hive  a  colony  starved  to  death  through  their  inabil- 
ity to  utilize  it.'  The  honey  from  the  earlier  flowers, 
such  as  Clover  or  Basswood  is  nearly  always  safe,  and 
the  practice  of  many  of  the  best  beekeepers  is  to  leave 
combs  filled  with  such  honey  in  sufficient  quantity  as 
to  ensure  the  food  being  abundant.  In  order  to  be 
sure  of  this  we  always  weigh  our  hives  and  if  one 
scales  less  than  65  pounds  for  a  ten-frame  Langstroth, 
we  feed  enough  sugar  to  bring  it  to  that  figure.  For 
an  eight-frame  hive  the  amount  is  53  poun<ls. 

To  feed  for  Winter,  take  granulated  sugar  two  parts 
and  water  one  part  and  dissolve,  heating  the  water  be- 
fore putting  the  sugar  in  it.  Feed  by  taking  a  ten- 
pound  honey  pail  and  puncturing  a  number  of  holes  in 
the  lid  with  a  nail.  Fill  this  with  syrup  and  turn  it  up- 
side down  inside  a  super  directly  over  the  combs  in  the 
hive.  Cover  to  keep  the  hive  warm  and  robber-bees 
out. 

In  order  to  conserve  the  warmth  of  the  bees  on  tiie 
cliilly   fall   nights,   the   hives   may    well   be   covered    with 


tar  paper.  A  piece  is  laid  over  the  cloths  after  the 
cover  has  been  removed,  and  folded  down  like  a  par- 
cel, then  secured  with  a  slat  and  nail  and  the  cover  re- 
placed. 

There  are  two  ways  of  wintering  bees,  in  the  cellar, 
and  outdoors,  and  it  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  lati- 
tude as  to  which  is  the  better.  In  the  Northern  States 
and  Canada,  where  Winter  is  long  and  severe,  the  cellar 
is  the  safest  place,  but  further  south,  where  days  occur 
during  the  Winter  on  which  the  bees  can  fly,  they  may 
be  packed  and  left  on  their  summer  stands.  Bees  can 
only  void  their  excrement  while  on  the  wing,  and  dur- 
ing these  "cleansing  flights"  they  can  relieve  them- 
selves ancl  then  form  again  the  cluster  in  another  part 
of  the  hive,  until  the  next  opportunity  for  a  flight  oc- 
curs. In  the  far  north  it  is  very  unusual  for  the  tem- 
perature to  be  good  enough  for  a  flight  from  Novem- 
ber until  March,  and  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity for  one  is  to  keep  the  bees  in  a  dry  cellar  where  the 
temperature  varies  little  if  at  all — under  just  such  con- 
ditions as  furnish  the  ideal  location  for  the  storage  of 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  It  may  be  the  house 
cellar,  or  it  may  be  an  outside  root-house,  but  which- 
ever it  is  the  requirements  are  that  it  be  dry  and  of  an 
even  temperature  of  from  40  to  45  degrees  with  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  ventilation.  The  bees  should  be  car- 
ried into  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  had 
their  last  flight  in^  the  Fall — in  this  locality  we  aim  to 
get  them  in  during  the  first  ten  days  of  November. 

In  case  there  are  any  weak  colonies  they  are  best 
united  one  with  another.  To  do  this  take  a  newspaper, 
and  lay  a  single  thickness  over  one  of  the  colonies, 
after  removing  the  cover  and  cloth,  and  then  place  the 
other  colony  immediately  on  the  top.  The  bees  will  in 
due  time  eat  their  way  through  the  paper  and  unite 
their  forces,  and  it  is  far  better  thus  to  gain  a  thor- 
oughly strong  colony  to  face  W'inter  than  to  attempt 
to  carry  over  two  weak  ones.  At  the  present  high 
prices  of  honey  it  is  foolish  to  waste  it  by  letting  a 
weak  colony  have  winter  stores,  for  they  will  most 
■  likelv  eat  most  of  it  up  and  then  die  out,  and  both  bees 
and  honey  will  thus  be  lost. 

Where  bees  are  packed  and  left  outdoors  all  Winter, 
they  sh(5uld  be  protected  by  several  inches  of  sawdust 
or  chai¥  inside  a  case  that  is  watertight,  and  they 
should  have  a  passage  through  it  to  the  hive  entrance 
so  that  they  can  get  out  to  fly  on  a  mild  day.  The 
yard  should  be  protected  by  a  fence  high  enough  to 
break  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  by  trees,  so  that  the 
snow  will  bank  around  the  hives  and  protect  them. 
As  the  days  grow  colder,  brood-raising  will  gradually 
cease,  drones  will  be  driven  out  to  die,  and  the  bees 
closely  clustered  upon  their  combs  of  honey  will  await 
the  coming  of  S])ring. 


The  people  who  make  mistakes  lead  the  world.  The 
perfect  people  work  for  them,  running  errands  and 
counting  columns  of  figures.  The  genius  is  not  the 
man  who  never  made  mistakes,  who  had  a  chance 
thrust  on  him.  who  was  endowed  and  all  that:  he  is 
the  man  who  had  no  chance  and  was  not  gifted,  but 
who  took  the  raw  material  of  life  and  fate  as  he  found 
it.  and  made  something  fine  out  of  it.  The  only  per- 
fect person  you  will  ever  meet  is  the  perfect  fool. — 
Safety  Hints. 
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Hedges  and  Their  Upkeep 


THE  question  of  hedges  is  one  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance, for  it  claims  the  consideration  of  the  jiro- 
prieiors  of  large  and  small  estates,  farms,  gardens, 
parks  and  woodlands  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country  and  must  be  considered  from  many  points 
of  view.  Hedges  have  three  main  objects — they  ensure 
privacy,  protect  crops  and  stock  from  the  encroachment 
of  animals  and  damage  by  wind,  and  are  effective  lines 
of  demarcation.  The  two  former  are,  perhaps,  the  more 
important — for  purely  dividing  lines  can,  if  desired,  be 
more  conveniently  made  by  other  means  and  with  greater 
economy  of  land.  Nevertheless,  living  hedges  are  often 
preferable  as  lines  of  demarcation  to  either  wire  fences, 
post  and  rail  fences,  or  walls. 

It  often  happens  that  a  hedge  is  recjuired  to  serve 
the  three  objects  at  the  same  time,  and  in  such  a 
case  it  must  be  high  enough  and  dense  enough  to 
obstruct  the  vision  of  the  tallest  person  and  break  the 
force  of  wind :  formidable  enough  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  strong  animals  and,  at  the  same  time,  form  an  effec- 
tive dividing  line  without  encroaching  too  much  upon 
the  land  on  either  side.  For  inner  dividing  lines,  how- 
ever, such  as  are  used  for  separating  one  part  of  a  gar- 
den from  another,  strength  and  height  are  of  secondary 
importance,  and  there  are  many  shrubs  of  moderate 
growth  that  are  infinitely  better  for  the  purpose  than  the 
plants  that  are  selected  for  more  exacting  positions. 

A  living  hedge  is  often  more  ap])ropriate  and  pleasing 
than  a  wall  or  iron  fence,  while  it  is  infinitely  cheaper  in 
the  first  place  although  it  may  require  more  constant  at- 
tention in  the  way  of  upkeep.  On  very  exposed  land  it 
is  often  expedient  to  use  stone  walls  for  surrounding  gar- 
dens and  fields,  especially  where  stone  can  be  quarried 
near  by.  In  bleak  places  even  the  hardiest  of  hedge  plants 
are  difficult  to  establish,  therefore  walls,  built  with  or 
without  mortar,  are  substituted.  Such  walls  are  often 
seen  in  the  Peak  District,  the  Lake  District,  Scotland 
and  elsewhere.  But  in  ordinary  positions  there  need  be 
little  trouble  in  establishing  really  good  hedges. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  a  modification  of  wall 
and  hedge  is  adopted.  Banks  several  feet  high  composed 
of  stone  and  earth  are  built,  and  on  the  top  a  hedge  is 
planted.  Readers  familiar  with  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall must  have  noted  many  such  combinations. 

For  general  purposes  of  protection  and  privacy  hedge 
plants  must  he  long  lived,  dense  in  habit,  spiny  for  prefer- 
ence, not  fastidious  as  to  soil,  and  be  capable  of  with- 
standing close  cli])ping  for  many  years  without  injury. 
The  plants  suitable  for  such  hedges  are  limited  to  com- 
paratively few  species,  but  for  inside  hedges,  for  more 
or  less  ornamental  work,  there  is  a  very  wide  choice  of 
subjects.  They  rarely  require  severe  pruning  and,  in 
fact,  are  more  licautiful  when  allowed  considerable  free- 
dom. 

The  nreparation  of  the  position  for  a  hedge  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  greater  care  should  be  taken 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  more  particularly  on 
farm  land,  in  arranging  the  dividing  line  in  such  a  way 
that  the  least  possible  waste  of  land  will  be  brought  about 
and  also  that  the  hedge  wmII  not  endanger  the  develop- 
ment of  crops  in  the  vicinity.  The  dividing  lines  between 
fields  on  the  same  farm  are  often  verv  irregular  in  out- 
line, tending  to  waste  of  ground  and  difficult  working 
of  headlands.  When  planting  new  hedges  such  irregu- 
larities should  be  removed  and  the  line  straightened. 
If  a  curve  is  necessary,  let  it  be  a  distinct  one.  and  have 
done  with  it,  instead  of  numerous  little  wiggles.  Then 
the  open  difch,  often  left  at  the  foot  of  a  hedge,  should 


have  consideration.  In  the  past  it  was  usual  to  open  a 
ditch  at  the  foot  of  one  side  of  a  proposed  hedge,  placing 
the  soil  so  obtained  on  one  margin  to  form  a  bank,  and 
then  planting  the  hedge  on  the  bank.  On  very  wet  land 
this  system  had  advantages,  for  the  field  could  be  con- 
veniently drained  into  the  ditch.  But  such  ditches  waste 
a  good  deal  of  land  and,  if  well  kept,  entail  a  lot  of  work, 
or  if  neglected  fail  to  answer  their  purpose.  It  is  in- 
finitely better  to  drain  the  land  into  a  closed  drain,  car- 
rying the  water  to  a  proper  outlet  wherever  possible. 
In  fact,  in  some  agricultural  districts  farmers  are  filling 
in  and  dispensing  with  many  of  these  old  banks  and 
ditches.  A  ditch  at  the  foot  of  a  hedge  has  advantages 
on  dairy  land,  for  it  assists  in  keeping  cattle  within 
bounds.  Hedges  that  are  allowed  to  become  overgrown 
prevent  the  development  of  crops  near  by,  because  they 
obstruct  light  and  air,  and  on  hav  and  corn  land  prevent 
Cjuick  drying. 

The  actual  preparation  of  ground  for  hedges  should 
consist  of  working  a  strip  of  ground  3  feet  wide  to  a 
depth  of  2  feet,  breaking  up  hard  subsoil  draining  when 
necessary,  and  the  substitution  of  poor  soil  with  better. 
The  surface  soil  must  be  kept  to  the  surface  in  every 
case  as  that  from  a  considerable  depth,  say,  below  12 
inches  or  15  inches,  is  usually  sterile  and  plants  placed 
in  it  have  difficulty  in  forming  new  roots.  The  substitu- 
tion of  good  soil  for  that  of  inferior  quality  is  preferable 
to  adding  a  considerable  quantity  of  manure.  But  when 
manure  is  added  it  should  be  so  placed  that  it  cannot 
come  in  contact  with  injured  roots.  Ground  prepara- 
tion should  be  completed  several  weeks  before  the  hedge 
is  to  be  planted  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  after  sink- 
age  of  soil. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  subjects,  such  as  com- 
mon Holly  or  Evergreen  Oak,  planting  may  be  under- 
taken at  almost  any  time  during  open  weather  wiien  the 
soil  is  dry  enough,  behveen  early  October  and  the  middle 
of  ]\Iarch.  There  are,  however,  a  few  evergreens — of 
which  those  mentioned  are  examples — that  give  better 
results  if  planted  in  May  or  September.  When  the  soil 
is  heavy  or  of  a  clayey  nature  hedges  should  not  be 
planted  while  it  is  very  wet. 

There  is  no  settled  size  for  hedge  plants  at  the  time 
of  planting,  and  examples  10  feet  high  are  sometimes 
used.  It  is,  however,  unwise  to  select  large  plants,  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  advisable  to  limit  the  height  of  such  ])lants 
as  Yews  and  Hollies  to  4  feet  at  planting  time,  whereas 
such  plants  as  Thorns  and  Privets  are  large  enough  at 
2  feet.  Plants  of  small  or  moderate  size  are  usually 
much  more  satisfactory  in  the  end  than  large  ones,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  planted  in  exposed  places.  It  is 
very  imnortant,  however,  that  plants  selected  for  hedges, 
such  as  Yews  and  Hollies,  should  be  well  furnished  with 
branches  to  the  ground,  for  plants  that  are  bare  at  the 
bottom  are  very  difficult  to  im]:)rove  when  once  planted 
as  a  hedge.  Thorns  and  Privets  can  be  cut  hard  back 
after  twelve  months  in  the  .ground,  if  necessary:  in  fact. 
Hawthorn  usually  forms  a  better  hedge  wdien  cut  down 
to  within  6  inches  of  the  ground  after  it  has  become  well 
established,  than  when  allowed  to  grow  unchecked.  \Mien 
a  hedge  can  be  started  with  a  dense  and  uniform  bottom, 
a  great  deal  of  future  w'ork  is  avoided.  \\'hen  gaps 
occur  thev  should  either  be  filled  by  planting  small  ])lants 
in  the  gaps,  or  by  pegging  branches  down.  When  selec- 
ting Yews  for  a  hedge  it  is  advisable  to  choose  those 
with  several  stems  springing  from  the  ground  rather 
than  planting  with  single  trunks  or  stems. 
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The  best  hedges  are  produced  by  keeping  the  bottom 
on  each  side  free  from  weeds  and  by  ruthlessly  exclud- 
ing such  wildings  as  Dog  Roses,  Honeysuckle,  Virgin 
Bower,  Brambles  and  the  like.  These,  though  beauti- 
ful in  their  proper  place  and  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
the  artistic  mind  when  clambering  over  hedges,  very 
soon  ruin  what  would  otherwise  have  been  excellent 
hedges. 

It  is  always  a  mistake  to  allow  a  hedge  to  increase  in 
height  too  rapidly,  height  growth  should  depend  entirely 
upon  density  and  condition  of  the  lower  parts.  First  get 
a  good  bottom  and  then  pay  particular  attention  to  main- 
taining it,  and  the  top  will  look  after  itself.  Weak  bot- 
toms to  old  hedges  may  sometimes  be  improved  by  low- 
ering the  tops  and  by  cutting  the  sides  well  back.  When- 
ever such  severe  pruning  is  necessary  it  should  be  done 
in  Spring,  ]\Iarch  or  April,  for  at  that  time  new  growth 
is  soon  formed.  For  ordinary  clipping  there  is  no  proper 
time,  and  it  can  be  done  to  suit  the  individual.  Privet 
has  to  be  clipped  several  times  during  the  growing 
period,  but  subjects  that  only  need  this  treatment 
once  a  year  are  usually  clipped  at  the  end  of  the 
growing  season,  or  on  some  farms  are  left  until 
\\'inter. 

On  farm  land  hedges  are  sometimes  allowed  to  grow 
very  large  and  become  very  rough  in  order  to  provide 
shelter  for  stock.  Then,  after  a  while,  for  some  pur- 
pose or  other,  they  have  to  be  brought  under  control 
This  can  be  done  by  removing  some  of  the  branches, 
and  partly  cutting  others  through  so  that  they  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  proper  direction  and  secured  to  stout 
stakes  driven  into  the  line  of  the  hedge.  The  rough 
sides  are  then  trimmed  back  until  a  narrow  hedge  1 
foot  or  so  wide  and  4  feet  or  5  feet  high  is  formed.  The 
work  is  done  in  Winter  and  as  the  branches  are  only 
partly  cut  through  communication  is  maintained  between 
branches  and  roots,  and  growth  is  ensured  the  follow- 
ing Spring.  Hedges  treated  in  this  w-ay  form  ex- 
ceedingly strong  fences  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  years. 

The  distance  apart  to  place  the  plants  in  a  hedge 
must  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  plants,  but  it  is 
not  wise  to  place  them  more  than  2  feet  apart,  and  Thorns 
are  better  planted  at  about  12  inches,  in  fact,  the  more 
strong,  erect  stems  there  are  the  stronger  is  the  hedge 
likely  to  be.  When  Conifers,  such  as  Thuya  gigantca 
or  CiiprcssHs  Lazcsoniana  is  used,  the  plants  may  be 
spaced  a  little  wider  apart  if  desired. 

Selection  of  Plants. 

Hawthorn  Quick,  Quickset  or  \\'hitethorn. — This  is 
the  most  generally  useful  subject  for  hedges  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  thrives  in  light  and 
heavy  soils,  lasts  in  good  condition  for  many  years,  and 
provides  excellent  shelter.  Its  thorny  branches  make  it 
peculiarly  suitable  for  fields.  If  not  cut  regularly  once 
a  year  it  is  liable  to  grow  too  freely  about  the  upper 
parts  and  the  bottom  may  become  gappy. 

Common  Holly  (Ilex  aqiiifolium). — There  is  no  bet- 
ter evergreen  for  hedges  than  this.  It  succeeds  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  country,  grows  well  in  a 
variety  of  soils,  forms  a  high  and  strong  hedge  and  may 
be  expected  to  last  100  years,  while  its  spiny  leaves 
and  dense  habit  make  it  stock-proof.  If  clipped  once  a 
year  it  may  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

Yew  (Taxus  baccafa). — This  is  another  excellent  ever- 
green for  hedges,  but  inferior  to  Flolly  by  reason  of  its 
spineless  leaves,  poisonous  character,  and  more  gloomy 
appearance.  Nevertheless,  it  forms  an  impenetrable  fence 
10  feet  to   15  feet  high,  stands  clipping  well,  and  may 


be  expected  to  last  in  good  condition  for  at  least  a  cen- 
tury. Although  it  grows  well  throughout  the  country, 
particularly  in  chalky  soil,  it  is  impatient  of  very  wet 
ground,  and  water  standing  about  the  roots  may  have 
disastrous  results. 

Box  (Biixus  sctiipcrvircns). — The  Box  might  be  used 
more  frequently  than  at  present  for  its  leaves  are  a 
cheerful  green,  it  stands  clipping  well  and  forms  a  strong 
and  neat  fence.  It  is  not.  however,  adapted  for  shady 
places  where  it  will  be  heavily  overhung. 

Laurel  {Primus  laiiroccrasiis). — This  is  used  exten- 
sively in  some  places  and  forms  a  good  hedge.  It,  how- 
ever, impoverishes  the  ground  in  its  vicinity  and  is  not 
adapted  for  small  gardens.  Any  clipping  should  be  done 
with  knife  or  secuteurs,  for  shears  injure  the  leaves  and 
render  them  unsightly. 

Escallonia  macrantha  is  an  excellent  evergreen  for  a 
hedge  in  the  milder  maritime  counties.  ]\Ioreover,  it  pro- 
duces a  good  display  of  red  flowers  during  Summer.  It 
succeeds  near  the  sea  and  withstands  strong  sea  breezes. 
The  best  hedges  are  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  high. 

Myrabalan  or  Cherry  Plum  (Prumis  cerasifera). — 
This  is  a  deciduous  Spring  tree  that  can  be  used  for 
hedges  in  the  same  way  as  the  Hawthorn.  It  forms  a 
moderately  good  hedge,  but  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Haw- 
thorn for  general  purposes.  It  is  not  fastidious  as  to 
soil. 

Holm  Oak  or  Evergreen  Oak  (Oucrcus  ilex). — -For 
the  warmer  maritime  counties  and  also  for  the  Midlands 
this  tree  may  be  used  successfully  for  hedges.  It  grows 
to  a  considerable  height  and  becomes  very  dense  if 
clipped  once  a  year.  It  must,  however,  be  given  plentj' 
of  room,  for  it  grows  vigorously. 

Common  Beech  (Fagus  syk'atica). — There  are  many 
places  where  Beech  can  be  used  with  success  as  a  hedge 
plant.  It  is  at  its  best  as  a  wind-break  when  it  can  be 
allowed  to  grow  12  feet  to  15  feet  high  and  kept  fairly 
narrow.  The  plants  should  be  placed  fairly  close  to- 
gether, 12  inches  to  18  inches  apart.  It  gives  excellent 
results  on  loamy  soil,  particularly  on  chalk. 

Hornbeam  {Carf^iniis  betiiliis). — The  same  remarks 
are  applicable  to  this  as  to  the  foregoing. 

Lime  (Tilia  z'lilgaris). — This  may  also  be  used  for 
hedges  or  screens.  The  branches  should  be  cut  back; 
once  a  year.  It  succeeds  in  light  or  heavy  loam,  the 
former  for  preference. 

Oval-leaved  and  Common  Privet  (Ligustrum  ovali- 
foliiim  and  L.  znilgarc). — These  two  shrubs,  particularly 
the  former,  are  used  very  extensively  for  garden  hedges 
on  account  of  their  adaptability  and  rapid  growth.  They 
are,  however,  hungry  subjects  and  impoverish  the 
ground  in  their  vicinity.  On  this  account  the 
roots  should  be  cut  back  aimually.  The  common 
Privet  is  sometimes  mixed  with  Hawthorn  to  form 
hedges. 

Thuya  gigantca.  T.  occidcnfalis  and  Cuf'rcssits  Lazv- 
soniana  are  sometimes  planted  to  form  high,  informal 
hedges.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  prune  such  things 
severely. 

Bcrbcris  Darzcinii  and  B.  sfciiophxlla  form  useful  gar- 
den hedges  where  great  strength  is  not  required.  They 
may  be  kept  in  condition  by  an  annual  clipping  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  fade. 

Informal  Hedges  may  be  formed  of  Roses,  Lavender, 
Rosemary,  species  of  Veronica.  Escallonia  Phillippiana, 
Tamarix,  Olearia  Haasfii,  Hydrangea  hortensia.  Fuch- 
sias in  the  milder  parts  of  the  country.  Tree  Heaths, 
Rhododendron  raeeinosiiin,  Pernettya  mucronata,  or  al- 
most any  shrub  of  moderate  growth.  Regular  pruning 
or  clipping  is  not  desirable,  but  a  little  trimming  up  now 
and  then  is  beneficial. — The  Garden. 
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Fall  Phiiitiiii^. — Fall  planting  has  been  of  slow  accept- 
ance by  the  average  home  gardener,  because  he  or  she 
reasoned  that  it  appeared  foolish  to  do  planting  when  all 
Nature  was  preparing  for  a  period  of  rest.  Spring 
seemed  ever  so  much  more  seasonable  when  the  sun  began 
to  make  its  influence  felt,  and  it  made  one  feel  good  to  be 
digging,  and  delving  in  the  soil.  Then,  while  the  young 
people's  thoughts  were  turning  to  love,  the  gardener's 
were  turning  to  the  garden  with  visions  of  beautiful 
flowering  plants,  selected  from  pages  of  more  or  less 
bulky  catalogs.  Orders  were  hastily  placed  and  the 
coming  of  the  plants  impatiently  awaited,  while  in  due 
time  they  were  planted  in  their  appointed  places,  to 
slowly  recover.  But,  alas,  the  days  pass  with  never  a 
bloom,  or  only  scanty  ones  at  the  best.  Such  is  only  too 
often  the  story  of  hasty  spring  planting.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  fall  planting  will  be  accepted,  by 
even  the  most  skeptical,  as  the  most  reasonable,  the  most 
beneficial,  and  the  most  satisfactory,  in  its  results  for 
the  majority  of  plants. 

One  doesn't  have  to  give  very  serious  consideration 
to  the  structure  of  plants  to  realize  what  a  severe  shock, 
and  setback,  it  is  to  a  plant  to  be  dug  up,  shipped  long  dis- 
tances, very  often  without  necessary  moisture,  and  then 
transplanted  in  a  new  situation.  After  recovery  from 
such  an  experience  the  plant  must  immediately  send 
forth  its  roots  in  search  of  nutriment,  and  begin  the 
tremendous  task  of  readjustment.  Yet,  withal,  how  many 
unconsciously  would  heap  insult  upon  injury  by  expect- 
ing the  plant  to  fill  still  another  office,  that  of  growing 
apace,  and  blossoming  forth  in  all  its  glory  the  first 
season.  This  is  what  spring  planting  demands  of  the 
plant ;  its  immediate  recovery,  and  estaljli  hment.  fol- 
lowed by  profuse  bloom,  and  rapid  growth 

By  planting  in  the  Fall,  however  the  plant  has  a 
much  better  chance.  It  is  not  checked  just  at  a  time  when 
its  growth  is  quickening,  but  is  dug  up  when  the  work 
of  the  )'ear  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  plant  system 
is  [jreparing  itself  for  the  Winter.  There  is  still  enough 
heat  in  the  ground  to  enable  the  plant  to  develop  new 
roots,  and  it  can  adjust  itself  to  its  new  surroundings 
before  very  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  thus  be  prepared 
with  the  first  rush  of  Spring  to  throw  all  its  energy  into 
new  growth.  There  is  no  question  of  the  superiority  of 
fall  planting;  it  gains  the  planter  a  whole  season,  as  the 
bloom  the  Summer  after  planting  will  be  abundant. 

To  be  denied  the  joys  of  the  first  sj^ring  flowers  is  to 
miss  half  the  joy  of  gardening,  and  this  is  another  dis- 
advantage that  spring  planting  has.  The  late  flowering 
plants  are  favored,  while  it  is  then  too  late  for  the  earlier 
flowering  varieties.  Think  of  missing,  for  instance,  the 
crocus,  tulips  and  hyacinths,  because  we  omitted  to 
arrange  for  their  coming  the  previous  Autumn. 

So  it  is  with  a  host  of  other  things :  The  moss  pinks, 
with  their  sea  of  color;  the  deep  blue  of  the  violets,  the 
beautiful  Mertensias,  the  golden  bells  of  the  Forsythia, 
the  striking  blossoms  of  the  Dogwood,  and  other  early 
blooming  things.  Now  is  the  last  call ;  so  plan  at  once 
for  their  reception,  and  before  the  ground  is  tied  up  per- 
manently for  the  Winter  by  frost  your  Spring  of  delight 
will  be  practically  assured. 

Even  if  you  have  all  preparations  made  in  advance 
for  fall  planting,  it  may  be  impossible  to  do  all  the  plant- 


ing immediately.  Unpack  the  plants  at  once,  taking  care 
to  check  them  up  with  the  copy  of  the  order;  wet  the 
moss  or  burlap  about  the  roots,  and  heel  them  in  in  a 
shady  place. 

Firm  planting  is  essential,  and  doubly  important  in 
fall  [ilanting,  because  loose  planting  at  this  season  not  only 
delays  the  plant  in  getting  established,  but  leaves  it  liable 
to  swaying  to  and  fro  by  the  winds,  and  the  action  of 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  that  it  may  die  from 
winter  killing,  thotigh  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  climate 
if  properly  planted. 

A  wooden  tamper  is  very  useful  in  setting  out  shrubs, 
and  one  can  soon  be  made  out  of  a  piece  of  wood  two 
inches  or  so  in  diameter. 

Before  setting  out  any  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  that  have 
come  from  the  nursery  go  carefully  over  the  roots  and 
cut  back  to  sound  tissue  any  that  have  become  broken  or 
bruised  or  are  so  long  as  to  be  unwieldly.  Minute  roots 
will  start  from  around  these  fresh  cut  just  the  same  as 
they  do  at  the  base  of  a  cutting,  so  don't  be  afraid  to  use 
your  knife.  A  reasonable  trimming  back  of  the  top 
branches  is  also  necessarv',  but  in  the  case  of  early  flower- 
ing shrubs,  we  do  not  recommend  trimming  back,  but 
removing  about  one-third  of  the  shoots,  so  as  not  to  cut 
away  all  flowering  stems.  If  the  ground  where  the  plant- 
ing is  being  done  is  very  dry,  it  will  help  matters  a  good 
deal  to  water  before  planting  as  well  as  after.  Before 
setting  the  plant  in  the  hole  fill  it  half  full  of  water,  and 
after  this  has  soaked  away,  set  the  plant,  throw  in  soil 
under  the  hole  until  one-half  or  two-thirds  full,  then  fill 
with  water  again.  Fill  in  the  soil  well  about  the  roots 
so  that  no  dead  air  spaces  are  left,  work  it  in  with  the 
fiiigers  until  you  are  satisfied  that  the  soil  is  in  contact 
with  eyer>'  root.  When  finished  the  plant  should  be  in 
the  soil  just  as  firmly  as  if  it  had  been  growing  there 
some  time.  Leave  a  loose  dirt  mulch  on  the  surface  to 
check  evaporation  of  the  moisture,  and  when  the  ground 
freezes  up  apply  a  mulch  of  well  rotted  manure  over  the 
whole  area  planted. 

Vegetable  Garden. — While  a  number  of  the  hardier 
vegetables  may  be  left  out  until  it  is  quite  late,  yet  one 
cannot  afl:'ord  to  take  too  long  chances,  as  verv  cold 
weather  may  come  overnight,  and  they  will  be  frozen 
before  you  are  aware  of  it. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  have  some  pro- 
tc-ctive  material  at  hand  in  case  of  a  killing  frost  to 
throw  over  the  growing  things  yet  in  the  garden.  Wire 
or  string  run  along  the  rows  of  string  beans  or  Limas  will 
keej)  the  liurlaps  or  other  material  from  weighting  down 
the  plants.  A  few  barrels  placed  near  the  egg  plants  and 
pcjjpers  are  easily  slipped  over  them  at  night.  Salt  hay 
makes  excellent  covering  for  lettuce,  endive  or  celery  not 
yet  put  into  winter  quarters.  Spinach  may  also  be  cov- 
ered with  hay.  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  be  carried 
through  the  \Vinfer.  Tomatoes  on  the  trellis  may  be  pro- 
tected by  using  mats,  burlaps  or  heavy  pajier.  but  a  heller 
plan  is  to  gather  all  the  fruit  and  j)lace  it  in  a  light  airy 
room  where  it  will  ripen  perfcctlv. 

.Ml  herbs  may  be  gathered  and  stored  for  Winter:  cut 
and  tied  in  separate  bupches,  and  hung  from  the  ceiling 
in  the  attic  until  dry,  when  they  may  be  powdered  and 
put  in  boxes  for  everyday  use. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  put  in  a  new  bed  of  asparagus. 
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Protection  will  be  needed  during  the  Winter,  but  aspar- 
agus starts  early  in  the  Spring,  and  by  planting  in  the 
Fall  one  gets  advantage  of  an  early  start  in  the  Spring. 

As  the  crops  are  cleared  away  every  available  piece 
of  ground  should  be  sown  down  with  rye;  it  not  only 
makes  a  pleasant  ground  cover  during  the  Winter,  and 
prevents  erosion,  but  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  soil 
when  ploughed  in  the  Spring. 

Onions  and  spinach  may  be  sown  for  wintering  over. 
If  rhubarb  is  thin,  and  goes  to  seed  rapidly,  it  needs 
resetting.    Do  it  now  in  well  manured  soil. 

Winter  celery  still  grows  rapidly,  and  will  need  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  blanching  by  hilling,  or  otherwise. 

Lazi'iis  and  Flower  Gardens. — The  lawns  should  be 
kept  mowed  right  up  to  actual  freezing ;  don't  neglect 
this,  or  a  straggling  growth  will  be  left  which  will  prove 
troublesome  in  the  Spring,  inasmuch  as  it  dies  back,  and 
makes  the  lawn  unsightly. 

Remember  to  shut  off  the  water  from  all  exposed  pipes 
and  drain  them  out,  before  they  freeze  up.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  frost  blackens  the  dahlias,  cut  off  the  tops,  dig  up 
the  roots,  and  stre  them  in  a  dry  cellar,  in  sand. 

Cannas  are  handled  in  the  same  manner,  but  they  may 
be  stored  without  covering ;  under  the  greenhouse  bench 
is  a  good  place  for  them,  though  they  may  safely  be 
stored  in  the  cellar.  All  tender  plants  of  a  bulbous 
nature  that  cannot  endure  the  rigors  of  Winter,  such  as 
Caladiums,  Tritomas,  Gladiolus,  Tuberoses,  Montbretias, 
had  better  be  lifted  and  stored  in  the  cellar.  Extra  fine 
Sweet  Peas  may  be  had  by  sowing  the  seeds  now.  Of 
course,  protection  is  necessary,  but  they  are  worth  the 
effort.  Boards  set  on  edge,  with  a  top  board  over  these, 
and  the  space  between  filled  with  dry  leaves,  and  a  good 
covering  of  salt  hay  or  long  manure  over  this  will  gen- 
erally be   sf.fficient   during  the  severest   weather. 

Continue  to  plant  bulbs  as  they  arrive;  also  to  reset 
perennials  that  have  become  crowded.  Give  the  flower 
bed  a  thorough  cleaning  if  you  are  not  planning  any 
changes  in  it.  Cut  down  all  dead  flowering  stems,  and 
clean  the  spaces  between  the  plants,  leaving  everything  in 
readiness  for  the  mulching  when  the  time  comes  to  put 
it  on. 

Bay  Trees,  Hydrangeas,  Oleanders. — Other  decorative 
plants  of  a  like  nature,  should  be  placed  where  they  can 
be  protected  overnight,  now  that  frosts  are  inevitable. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  put  them  into  permanent  quarters,  as 
they  will  get  soft,  and  not  winter  w^ell. 

Summer  bulbous  plants,  such  as  Aeluinenes,  Gloxinias, 
Begonias,  Caladiums,  etc.,  should  now  be  fairly  well  dried 
off,  so  that  the  pots  may  be  placed  on  their  sides,  under 
a  bench  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  free  from  drip. 

Tender  water  lilies  must  be  brought  in  from  the  ponds 
after  the  first  killing  frost  and  stored  under  the  benches 
in  the  greenhouse,  until  time  for  starting  them  into  active 
growth  again  next  Spring.  Tender  aquatics  that  are  not 
tuberous  must  be  brought  in  before  freezing  weather, 
otherwise  they  will  be  destroyed. 

Frames. — Do  not  leave  the  frames  empty  and  neglected 
this  Fall.  Plants  that  have  occupied  them  all  Summer  and 
which  are  intended  for  winter  flowering  had  better  be 
placed  in  the  greenhouse.  If  put  into  service  at  once  the 
frames  can  be  used  for  blanching  celery,  ripening  up 
tomatoes  and  melons,  which  are  nearly  mature,  but  not 
quite  ripe,  at  the  first  killing  frost,  and'  developing  partly 
grown  cauliflower  to  a  larger  size.  Get  the  frames  as 
snug  and  tight  as  possible  for  the  Winter  by  banking  them 
nearly  up  to  the  top.  All  cracked  and  loose  glass  should 
be  reset.  Old  sash  ma\-  be  made  quite  snug  and  tight 
by  the  use  of  liquid  putty,  which  can  be  applied  very 
rapidly  with  a  putty  bulb,  or  by  a  hand  machine  made 
for  that  purpose.     Then  place  in  the  frames  a  good  light 


friable  soil.  It  will  pay  to  put  this  in  now;  even  if  you 
do  not  intend  to  grow  anything  in  them  this  Fall,  it  will 
be  ready  for  spring  planting.  Do  not  use  heavy  clay  soil 
in  the  frames,  as  quick  drainage  is  essential  to  success. 

One  of  the  most  easily  grown,  and  by  far  the  most 
popular  vegetable  for  the  cold  frames  is  lettuce.  The 
two  varieties  that  can  be  most  strongly  recommended  for 
the  amateur  are  Grand  Rapids  and  Big  Boston,  both  of 
which  do  well  at  a  low  temperature.  About  fifty  plants 
can  be  put  under  each  sash,  but  if  this  number  is  planted 
at  one  time  they  should  be  of  dift'erent  sizes.  Try  and 
locate  the  frames  so  that  they  can  utilize  some  of  the 
surplus  heat  from  the  cellar  window,  and  make  a  sowing 
of  lettuce  every  three  weeks  throughout  the  Winter. 
Radishes  are  easily  grown,  and  Crimson  Globe  gives  good 
satisfaction.  It  cannot  be  planted  as  closely  as  some  of 
the  other  varieties,  because  its  foliage  is  larger.  Make 
the  rows  five  or  six  inches  apart,  and  sow  the  seed  thin. 
Spinach  is  a  low  temperature  crop,  and  in  a  frame  where 
a  mild  temperature  can  be  maintained,  a  crop  of  this 
vegetable  may  be  had  from  w'hat  otherwise  would  be 
wasted  space.  Chicory  may  be  lifted  from  the  open 
ground,  and  jilanted  to  a  frame,  where  it  may  be  blanched 
by  darkening  the  sash. 

Pansies  or  other  hardy  biennials,  started  this  Fall  for 
next  Sunmier's  growth,  can  be  developed  into  more  sturdy 
plants  by  transplanting  to  a  frame  than  if  left  in  the  open. 
They  will  continue  to  thrive  long  after  those  in  the  open, 
and  will  begin  growth  earlier  in  the  Spring,  and  be  in 
vigorous  condition  for  transplanting.  Yet  another  way 
of  utilizing  a  spare  frame  is  to  pot  up  some  good  straw- 
berry plants,  and  sink  the  pots  half  their  depth  in  the 
soil.  They  will  continue  to  grow  for  some  time  with  the, 
protection  of  the  frame.  When  hard  freezing  arrives 
they  may  be  protected  v^^ith  mulching,  so  that  they  will 
not  freeze  hard,  and  then  in  the  Spring  they  may  be  stim 
ulated  into  active  growth  by  the  aid  of  a  mild  hot  bed. 

Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  in  a  batch  of  cauli- 
flower plants  from  seeds  sown  at  the  same  time,  quite  a 
number  lag  behind  in  maturing.  With  a  deep  frame 
available  one  can  take  up  these  late  plants,  which  ver\ 
often  make  fine  heads,  and  save  them  from  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  total  loss.  Set  them  as  close  as  practical 
in  the  frame,  wetting  down  the  soil  if  at  all  dry.  Keep 
them  shaded,  and  the  half-grown  heads  will  increase  con- 
siderably in  size,  and  give  some  fine  cauliflower  out  of 
season — something  that  will  be  doubly  appreciated  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  such  plants  then.  Any  frames  that  are 
not  to  be  used  now,  if  manured  and  fertilized,  will  be  in 
the  very  best  condition  for  spring  planting,  besides  saving 
a  good  deal  of  time  at  that  busy  season. 

Greenhouse. — In  the  greenhouse  vegetables  are  being 
grown  more  and  more,  and  the  first  crops  of  Lettuce  and 
Cauliflower  should  now  be  ready  for  planting  out  into 
the  benches.  Beans  and  Cucumbers  may  also  be  sown  in 
a  warm  house.  The  successful  grower  of  vegetables 
under  glass  must  be  able  to  judge  his  own  needs  to  have 
a  continuous  supply  with  a  minimum  of  waste.  No  hard 
and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  easiest  and  best 
insurance  is  to  sow  plenty  of  seeds  always;  the  cost  is 
small  and  the  returns  great.  Sow  often,  and  you  will 
have  on  hand  enough  young  plants  to  assure  a  continuous 
supply.  It  is  well  to  tap  the  tomato  plants  as  one  passes 
them  about  the  noon  hour.  This  will  usually  be  sufficient 
to  cause  them  to  set.  In  very  dull  dark  weather  it  may 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  hand  pollination. 

Now,  that  ventilation  is  reduced  and  fire  heat  again  a 
necessity,  a  sharp  lookout  must  be  kept  for  insect  pests. 
Chrysanthemums  will  be  showing  color  earlv  this  month, 
and   fumigation  should  be  done  thoroughlv   just  before 
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the  buds  burst  to  insure  them  not  being  infested  with 
black  fly.  Feeding-  should  stop  as  soon  as  the  buds  show 
color,  save  perhaps  for  an  occasional  dose  or  two  of  soot 
water  to  improve  the  color.  A  slight  shade  on  the  house 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  expand  will  give  better  quality 
flowers,  but  it  must  not  be  overdone  or  the  flowers  will 
be  too  soft.  A  slat  trellis  that  may  be  removed  on  dull 
days  is  best  for  this  purpose. 

This  is  the  last  chance  to  get  Bouvardias,  Stevias.  and 
other  forcing  plants  potted  up  or  benched.  Freezing 
weather  may  be  experienced  at  any  time  now,  and  even 
if  it  does  not  freeze,  a  succession  of  cold  nights  will 
harden  the  wood  too  much. 

Bulbs  for  forcing  should  be  potted  up  as  soon  as 
received,  and  placed  outdoors  to  root  well  before  being 
taken  in  to  force.  Tender  bulbs,  such  as  Lilies,  Freezias, 
etc.,  should  be  stored  in  a  frame,  until  they  have  rooted. 
Sf^inca  clumps  should  be  potted  up  and  set  out  doors  to 
freeze.  Just  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  from  the  potted 
fruits  they  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  cellar,  barn  or 
garage.  Not  because  they  are  not  hardy,  but  they  are 
liable  to  winter  kill  on  account  of  the  restricted  roots. 

.■\11  bedding  plants  that  are  to  be  propagated  heavily 
should  be  brought  indoors  without  further  delay. 
C)ld  plants  of  AUcrnanthcra,  Hydrans.ca,  Geraniums, 
Fuchsias,  Vinca,  etc.,  may  be  lifted,  and  stored,  to  fur- 
nish cuttings  later. 

Acacia,  Acalca,  Canicllia,  Gciiisia,  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants  must  be  brought  into  the  storage  pit  or  cool 
greenhouse  at  once.  Withhold  the  water  somewhat,  but 
don't  let  them  get  so  dry  that  the  leaves  turn  yellow. 

Roots  intended  for  forcing  should  be  ordered  at  once, 
or,  if  you  have  your  own  grown  at  home,  lift  them  any 
time  after  the  tops  have  died  down. 

Roses  that  are  growing  freely  will  be  benefitted  by 
applications  of  liquid  cow  mantire.  Keep  the  heating 
pipes  painted  with  sulphur  to  hold  mildew  under  control. 
Red  spider  should  be  looked  after  on  all  fine  days  with 
a  good  stream  of  water  from  the  hose  in  capable  hands. 

Carnations  require  to  be  watered  carefully  where  the 
soil  has  a  tendency  to  be  heavy.  Light  soils  dry  out 
more  readily.  The  flowering  shoots  require  to  be  dis- 
budded, and  all  dead  leaves  and  growths  picked  oft'.  Wire 
and  strings  for  support  should  be  put  in  place  as  the 
plants  demand  it. 

Palms  and  stove  plants  require  a  period  of  rest;  there- 
fore, as  Winter  approaches,  do  less  syringing  and  give  less 
water  at  the  roots.  Do  not  allow  them  to  stiflfer  for  want 
of  water,  but  withhold  it  just  enough  to  check  growth, 
and  hold  it  that  way  for  some  time  to  come. 

Seeds  of  Clarkias,  Stocks,  .Annual  Lupines,  Schi.zan- 
thiis.  Xicofiaiia.  Rhodantlic,  Mignonette,  and  other  an- 
nuals intended  for  forcing,  all  do  well  under  pot  culture 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Mignonette,  which  does 
better  planted  in  the  bench. 


NATIVE  FLOWERS  FOR  THE  WILD  GARDEN 
VW'H'S'  a  wild  garden?  The  term  might  be  con- 
sidered a  misnomer  by  some  people,  vet  it  is 
very  expressive  of  what  is  intended.  In  our  gardens 
there  is  generally  some  spot  where  many  of  the  regular 
cultivated  flowers  cannot  be  grown  with  success.  In  such 
.spots,  plants  which  flourish  in  the  wild  state,  particularlv 
those  which  endure  shade,  can  be  utilized  to  produce  de- 
lightful efl'ects.  For  an  individual  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  moi-e  land  than  can  be  looked  after  as  a 
well-kept  garden,  a  wild  garden  also  oft'crs  an  oppor- 
tunity to  f)btain  sonu'  charming  eft'ects  with  \-erv  little 
cxi)ense  or  labor. 

There  is  another  strong  reason  why  a  wild  garden  can 


be  made  attractive  in  reality  as  well  as  in  theory,  namely, 
that  some  of  our  best  native  flowers  will  do  far  better 
as  near  natural  conditions  as  you  can  provide  for  them 
than  they  will  under  the  more  artificial  conditions  of  our 
planned  gardens.  Of  these  flowers,  the  Trillium,  Hepat- 
ica,  lady's  slipper,  and  cardinal  flow-er  are  examples 

As  a  rule,  the  site  of  our  wild  garden  is  not  difficult 
to  decide  upon ;  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  "Hobson's 
choice" ;  but  the  preparation  of  the  site  is  of  some  im- 
portance. \'ery  often  we  can  get  rid  of  rocks,  stones 
and  all  kinds  of  rubbish  by  using  them  as  foundation 
material.  It  is  necessary  that  the  wild  garden  should 
have  good  drainage  and,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  procure 
earth  from  the  woods,  this  coarse  material  will  become 
of  great  value.  About  six  inches  of  soil  should  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  foundation  material.  Such  soil  may 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  sand,  leaves,  and  even  such  ma- 
terial as  moss,  in  order  to  provide  a  spongy-like  soil, 
appro.ximating  the  soil  in  which  such  plants  grow  under 
natural  conditions. 

.\  quantity  of  moss  gathered  from  the  woods  and  laid 
over  the  surface,  w-ith  spaces  at  regular  intervals  at 
which  to  place  the  plants,  is  also  another  way  of  repro- 
ducing the  natural  conditions  for  the  plants.  The  moss 
keeps  the  soil  damp,  and  prevents  it  from  becoming  too 
compact.  Large  rocks  can  also  be  used  to  advantage, 
especially  if  the  wild  garden  is  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  area,  as  they  can  be  used  to  border  the 
area  and  to  pre\ent  the  soil  washing  out ;  they  are  valu- 
able in  providing  cool  crevices  for  roots  of  the  plants. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  delight  in  creating  a  wild 
garden  than  in  any  other  form  of  gardening,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  each  batch  of  plants  added  to  the 
wild  garden  generally  recalls  some  pleasant  excursion 
into  the  woods  or  the  surrounding  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  them.  Fortunately  almost  all  wild 
plants  can  be  collected  most  of  the  Summer,  as  owing  to 
the  shady  nature  of  the  spot  in  which  they  are  planted, 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  killed  out  by  the  sun.  Recog- 
nition, however,  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  they  must 
be  collected  with  care  and  judgment,  and  planted  with 
skill.  \A'ith  this  proviso,  a  plant  can  be  added  to  our 
wild  garden  as  easily  in  Summer  as  in  the  more  suitable 
season  of  early  Spring,  although  early  Spring  or  late  Fall 
are  the  ideal  periods  to  collect  the  plants.  It  is  often 
necessary,  however,  to  take  them  when  we  can  get  them ; 
this,  with  many  persons,  is  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom 
If  the  plants  are  collected  at  such  times,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  specimens  should  be  taken  which  are 
just  past  bloom,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  recover  than 
specimens  which  are  in  full  bloom.  Ferns  collected  in 
Spring  will  generally  make  magnificent  growth  during 
the  same  season,  provided  they 'are  collected  just  as  the 
fronds  are  uncurling.  .A  few  cardboard  boxes  or  an 
old  suit  case  will  answer  for  collecting  wild  plants,  as 
the  foliage  of  the  plant  should  never  be  allowed  to  wilt. 

\\'hen  planting,  do  not  place  the  roots  into  the  soil  as 
firmly  as  it  is  customary  with  cultivated  flowers.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  complete  your  wild 
garden  in  one  season.  It  is  far  more  enjovable  to  build 
it  up  gradually  over  a  period  of  several  years,  and  the 
results  will  be  far  more  satisfactory. — J.  E.  Buck,  Cana- 
dian .li'vicxltityist. 


The  man  that's  clean  inside  and  outside:  who  neither 
looks  U]i  to  the  rich  nor  down  on  the  poor,  is  considerate 
of  women,  children  and  other  people :  who  is  too  brave 
to  lie.  too  generous  to  cheat  and  too  sensible  to  loaf:  and 
who  takes  his  share  of  the  world's  goods  and  lets  other 
people  have  theirs,  has  the  characteristics  of  a  true  gen- 
tleman.— Dohcrtv  NcTvs. 
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Chinese  Rhododendrons 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  Himalayas  were 
considered  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  genus 
Rhododendron.  In  these  few  short  years  so  many 
new  species  have  been  introduced  that  we  have  abundant 
evidence  in  our  gardens  today  that  China  is  the  native 
habitat  of  the  greatest  number  of  species.  French  mis- 
sionaries, Pere  Delavay,  Abbe  David  and  Pere  Farges, 
sent  home  seeds  of  several  of  the  earlier  introduced 
species  to  France.  We  are,  however,  indebted  to  Mr. 
Ernest  H.  Wilson.  Mr.  George  Forrest  and  those  who 
have  so  generously  financed  their  expeditions,  for  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  new  species  recently  introduced 
from  China.  Today  upwards  of  300  named  species  are 
in  cultivation,  and  many  more  seedlings  are  growing 
under  numbers. 

Thanks  to  the 
hybridist,  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  our 
most  valuable 
evergreen  flower- 
ing shrubs,  and 
the  Azaleas  sup- 
ply the  richest 
coloring  in  the 
pleasure  grounds 
during  May  and 
early  June.  The 
newer  Chinese 
species  appear  to 
possess  almost 
boundless  possi- 
bilities in  the 
hands  of  the  hy- 
bridist. In  shel- 
tered positions  the 
first  flowers  of  R. 
sutchucncnse  open 
during  early 
Spring.  Onwards 
until  July  and 
August  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers 
open  with  unflag- 
ging interest,  ter- 
minating with  R. 
aurkulatiim.  This 
species  and  R.  dis- 
c  ol  or,  which 
flower  about  mid- 
Summer,  should  in  the  hands  of  the  breeder  give  us  a 
valuable  race  of  summer-flowering  evergreen  species. 

Rhododendrons  as  a  whole  are  well  known  to  prefer  a 
somewhat  moist  position  and  shelter  from  the  midday 
sun.  It  is  doubly  necessary  when  planting  the  species 
named  to  give  shelter,  or  the  blossoms  are  ver}^  short- 
lived, opening  as  they  do  in  the  height  of  Summer. 

As  an  indication  of  how  widely  the  newer  introduc- 
tions vary  in  habit,  collectors  tell  us  that  in  China  R. 
calophytum  is  an  evergreen  shrub  or  tree  up  to  30  feet 
high,  while  leaves  on  some  of  the  plants  in  cultivation 
exceed  1  ft.  in  length.  At  the  other  extreme  we  have 
R.  prostraHim  a  few  inches  high,  and  R.  intricatum  with 
leaves  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  length. 
Similar  comparisons  may  be  made  in  the  flowers.  R.  dis- 
color and  R.  auriculatmn  have  blossoms  4  inches  to  6 
inches  in  diameter,  while  the  flowers  of  R.  micranthnm 
are  a  third  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  across. 


A  basket  bouquet  of  the  neiv  water  lily,  Mrs.  Edzfard  IVhitaker,  with  petals  of  a 
delicate  blue,  shading  into  a  deeper  blue,  and  stamens  a  golden  yellow,  e.vhibited  by 
George  H.  Pring,  Horieulturist  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  and  awarded  the 
National    Association    of    Gardeners'    gold    medal  at   the   convention   in  St.   Louis. 


With  such  a  varied  and  interesting  genus  of  plants  no 
wonder  can  be  expressed  at  the  enthusiasm  of  amateur 
and  professional  horticulturists  in  the  Rhododendron 
family.  The  war  obviously  has  hindered  developments 
during  the  last  five  years,  but  interest  now  must  expand 
in  all  directions  with  so  much  valuable  material  at  hand. 
Peat  has  been  considered  indispensable  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Rhododendrons,  but  while  a  certain  amount  may 
be  used  with  advantage,  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  lime 
is  the  reason  why  Rhododendrons  revel  in  districts  where 
peat  is  abundant.  Mr.  Forrest  is  of  the  opinion  that  some 
at  least  of  the  new  species  should  thrive  in  soil  contain- 
ing lime,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  experiments 
in  this  direction.  In  the  light  sandy  loam  at  Kew  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  a  leading  feature.     When  preparing  beds 

or  stations  for  Rho- 
dodendron leaf- 
mold  is  freely 
nii.xed  with  the 
Kew  soil.  Truck- 
loads  of  peat  have 
been  used  in  days 
gone  by,  but  the 
amount  used  has 
gradually  dimin- 
ished, and  frequen- 
ters of  Kew  will 
a  d  m  i  t  that  the 
[ilarits  have  not 
Nufifered  in  conse- 
([uence. 

^'\'hile  some  shel- 
ter from  the  heat 
uf  the  midday  sun 
is  an  advantage  in 
the  cultivation  of 
our  present  race  of 
evergreen  hybrid 
Rhododendrons. 
w  ith  at  least  a  con- 
siderable number 
of  the  new  Chinese 
-pecies  shelter  is 
most  important. 
K.  sittchiieiiense,  R. 
Williamsianiim  and 
R.  'oreodoxa,  for 
example,  because 
they  flower  early 
in  the  year,  and  R.  discolor  and  R.  auriculatuin.  require 
shelter  for  the  flowers  in  June,  July  and  August.  Other 
species  indicate  by  their  behavior  in  our  gardens  that 
they  are  shade-loving  species.  R.  Sotdiei,  R.  orcotrephes 
and  R.  orbiculare  {rotundifoliuni)  being  notable  ex- 
amples. How  best  to  provide  the  desired  shelter  will 
largely  depend  on  local  conditions.  Shrubbery  borders, 
usually  with  a  western  aspect,  may  provide  exactly  the 
conditions  suitable  for  Rhododendrons. 

Seeds  provide  a  ready  method,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions the  best  means  of  increasing  the  Chinese  species. 
R.  impeditum  ( fastigiate  group)  flowers  in  eighteen 
months  from  seeds,  R.  racemosmn  in  two  years,  and  R. 
Souliei  and  R.  orcotrephes  in  three  or  four  years.  Cut- 
tings of  numerous  species  root  readily  in  a  slightly  heated 
propagating  house.  The  greatest  success  is  attained 
when  plants  to  provide  the  cuttings  are  grown  under 
glass. — The  Garden. 
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A  Lesson   on    Beautifying   Home    Surroundings 

Being   Une   of   a    Series   of   Lessons   of   a   Home   Study    Course   on     Gardening,    Appearing    Regularly    in    The    Gardeners'    Chronicle 

Under   the   Direction   of  ARTHUR    SMITH 
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In  no  country  in  the  world  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
there  been  a  greater  amount  of  what  is  called  landscape  work 
carried  out  than  in  the  United  States.  As  a  consequence,  land- 
scape gardeners  and  others  claiming  the  higher-sounding  title  of 
landscape  arcliitects.  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  among 
whom  true  artists  form  the  minority,  with  the  consequent  result 
of  causing  the  average  method  of  laying  out  the  grounds  of 
country  homes  to  be  characterized  by  more  ugliness  than  beauty. 

In  connection  with  the  terms  landscape  gardener  and  landscape 
architect,  the  terms  mean  nothing  as  regards  the  capabilities  of 
the  persons  using  them,  as  the  work  of  many  calling  themselves 
by  the  latter  term  is  characterized  by  a  conspicuous  want  of 
knowledge  concerning  tlie  elementary  principles  of  true  landscape 
art.  When  applied  to  the  art  of  laying  out  artistic  and  therefore 
beautiful  gardens  we  regard  the  term  landscape  architect  as  a 
misnomer,  although  it  is  applicable  to,  and  is  more  often  used 
by,  those  whose  work  is  the  reverse  of  artistic  because  they 
know  nothing  about  gardening.  The  term  is  not  out  of  place 
when  applied  to  those  who  make  the  more  prominent  features 
of  their  plans  to  consist  of  concrete,  stone,  or  marble  stairways, 
balustrades,  urns,  fountains,  statues  and  topiary  work ;  those  who 
are  willing  to  have  these  architectural  gardens  surrounding  their 
homes  only  show  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  depraved  tastes 
and  incapable  of  appreciating  the  true  beauties  of  Nature. 

If  the  word  landscape  means  anything  at  all  it  is  "the  natural 
aspect  of  the  country  or  a  representation  thereof."  It  can.  there- 
fore, onl\-  be  correctly  used  with  that  phase  of  gardening  which 
uses  plants  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  artistic  picture  within 
the  limits  of  a  garden  or  of  the  grounds  surrounding  a  house. 
In  creating  this  picture  the  more  formal  and  therefore  the  more 
inartistic  the  style  the  further  will  the  picture  be  away  from 
true  landscape  art.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
true  art  in  the  garden  and  no  reason  why  a  garden  should  be 
inartistic  and  merely  conventional.  The  word  "art"  is  used  here 
in  its  highest  sense  and  perhaps  as  good  a  definition  of  the  word 
as  any  is  "power  to  see  and  give  form  to  beautiful  things."  The 
work  of  the  artist  is  always  marked  by  its  fidelity  to  Nature. 
All  who  see  natural  beauty  in  landscape  know  that  no  imagining 
can  come  near  to  the  beauty  of  things  seen,  art  being  frequently 
powerless  to  seize  their  full  beauty,  and  the  landscape  painter 
has  often  to  let  the  brush  fall  in  despair.  Great  landscape  painters 
like  Turner  and  Corot  have  given  us  pictures  from  a  faithful 
study  of  Nature,  and  that  is  the  only  true  path  for  the  landscape 
gardener,  all  true  art  being  based  upon  her  eternal  laws.  Any 
deviation  from  the  truth  of  Nature,  though  it  may  pass  for  a 
time,  is  in  the  end — it  may  he  years  after  the  artist  is  dead — 
classed  as  debased  art,  and  we  may  be  as  true  artists  in  the  gar- 
den and  home  landscape  as  anywhere  else. 

Much  of  the  crude  and  inartistic  work  which  one  sees  about  the 
country,  more  especially  that  carried  out  in  recent  years,  is  the 
outcome  of  the  false  idea  that  landscape  gardening  can  be  taught 
either  at  college  or  by  other  means.  Men  sometimes  take  it  up 
in  response  to  statements  that  they  can  earn  by  it  while  learning 
it.  Nothing  which  can  be  learned  by  means  of  memorizing  rules, 
formulre,  combined  with  mere  manual  tlexerity,  can  be  called 
an  art,  and  those  who  place  landscaping  among  the  things  capable 
of  being  taught,  lower  it  to  the  level  of  mechanical  trades,  such 
as  plumliing.  which  can  be  learned  in  si.x  weeks.  The  artist  in 
landscape  gardening  portrays  a  picture  upon  the  earth  by  means 
of  living  plants :  a  landscape  painter  does  the  same  thing  upon 
canvas  by  means  of  pigments.  If  in  its  real  and  fullest  sense 
the  latter  could  be  taught  there  could  be  plenty  of  landscape 
painters  capable  of  producing  works  equal  to  those  of  Turner  and 
Corot,  and  landscape  painting  would  be  degraded  to  the  level 
of  a  commercial  business,  a  level  to  which  landscape  gardening 
is  rapidly  lowering  itself. 

.A  true  landscape  artist  cannot  hand  down  his  artistic  genius  to 
bis  heirs  and  successors,  and  yet  many  firms  of  landscape  archi- 
tects hold  a  reputation  based  entirely  upon  the  names  of  real 
landscape  artists  who  have  been  dead  many  years,  and  who, 
if  they  could  come  to  life,  would  be  ashamed  to  have  their  names 
connected  with  much   of  the  work  now   being   done. 

While    in    its   entirety   the   art   of   composing   artistic    pictures 


upon  the  earth  cannot  be  taught,  at  the  same  time  there  are 
some  underlying  principles  connected  with  it  which  are  capable 
of  being  set  forth  which  are  the  same  in  their  application  to 
both  large  and  small  gardens,  more  perhaps  along  the  lines  of 
what  not  to  do  than  otherwise,  and  which  are  additionally  val- 
uable in  enabling  the  layman  to  have  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  artist's  work. 

Strangely  enough  those  who  make  the  strongest  claims  to  teach 
landscape  gardening  in  its  fullest  sense  ignore  entirely  the  most 
fundamental  and  necessary  principle  which  the  greatest  genius  in 
this  art  must  have,  namely,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  everything 
connected  with  the  living  material  with  which  they  compose'  their 
pictures.  In  other  words,  a  man  must  first  be  an  expert  gar- 
dener before  it  is  possible  for  him  to  create  a  really  artistic 
garden. 

Absolute  ignorance  of  plants  is  lamentably  apparent  in  many 
of  the  planting  plans  emanating  from  the  offices  of  many  land- 
scapists.  Examples  have  come  before  me  of  shrubs  being  set  down 
to  be  planted  unifonnly  at  eighteen  inches  apart,  instead  of  from 
three  to  eight  feet,  according  to  their  character;  trees  planted 
at  three  feet  when  twenty  or  more  feet  are  necssar>-  for  their 
growth  and  development ;  plants  which  require  sun,  placed  in 
positions  where  the  sun  will  never  reach,  and  those  requiring 
shade  placed  in  full  sun;  group  plantings  having  plants  of  a  dwarf 
nature  placed  entirely  at  the  back  of  others  of  the  tallest  grow- 
ing potentialities,  and  so  on. 

When  a  painter  has  finished  his  picture  upon  canvas  it  is  com- 
pleted for  all  time,  excepting  so  far  as  time  may  modifv  the 
colors;  but  when  the  planting  of  a  garden  is  finished  the  pic- 
ture is  very  far  from  being  complete,  except  in  the  mind's  eye 
of  the  artist.  If  the  planting  has  been  properly  devised  and 
carried  out  the  beauty  of  the  composition  will  have  to  be  brought 
out  by  time  and  will  increase  as  the  individual  plants  develop. 
This  development  requires,  among  other  things,  room ;  the  full 
beauty  of  trees  can  only  be  obtained  wdien  their  branches  can 
persist  down  to  the  ground,  and  in  many  cases  the  spread  of  the 
branches  will  equal  the  height  of  the  tree:  shrubs  require  suffi- 
cient room  to  attain  to  their  fullest  beauty  of  form  and  to  realize 
all  their  potentialities  in  the  way  of  flowers,  beauties  which  are 
annually  destroyed  in  inany  gardens  by  the  system  of  shearing 
and  bad  pruning  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

It  is  not  only  the  effect  of  a  composition  as  a  whole  when 
seen  from  a  distace  which  has  to  be  considered,  bul  also  the 
beauty  of  the  individual  subjects  composing  it  when  viewed  from 
their  immediate  vicinity.  Overcrowding  plants  is  a  very  com- 
mon source  of  inartistic  eflfccts  and  is  generally  caused  by  in- 
ability to  visualize  what  a  planting  will  look  like  in  a  few  years' 
time.  Upon  one  occasion  two  people  were  discussing  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  tree  was  or  was  not  blocking  up  a  vista 
of  distant  scenery.  A  third  party  who  was  present.but  who  did 
not  happen  to  have  much  acquaintance  with  the  general  subject, 
was,  during  the  discussion,  trying  to  discover  where  the  tree 
stood,  and  was  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  just  in  front  of 
him  and  only  three  feet  tall.  The  others  could  see  in  their  mind's 
eye  what  the  tree  would  be  like  in  years  to  come  and  wanted  to 
be  sure  it  was  put  in  the  right  place  to   start  with. 

In  these  days  it  is  of  course  possible  to  surround  a  new 
house  w'ith  a  garden  ten,  twenty,  or  more  years  old  by  planting 
trees  and  shrubs  of  those  ages;  but  apart  from  the  question  of 
expense  in  transplanting  more  or  less  full  grown  things,  there 
is  with  many  plant  lovers  considerable  interest  and  enjoyment 
to  be  obtained  from  watching  natural  growth  and  development 
from  small  beginnings, 

Hefore  laying  out  a  garden,  owners  should  have,  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan,  some  idea  of  the  annual 
cost  of  care  and  upkeep  after  the  planting  is  finished.  Many 
well-planted  gardens  have  been  ruined  and  all  beamy  extinguished 
because  the  owner  could  not  afford  the  necessary  expense  for 
proper  care.  It  is  much  better  in  every  way  to  do  only  a  little 
in  the  way  of  planting  and  to  give  it  the  re(|uisite  care  and 
attention,  than  the  reverse.  The  result  of  the  former  is  con- 
tinual beauty,  and  of  the  latter  continual  ugliness.  Any  really 
expert  gardener  can  by  looking  at  a  planting  plan  form  a  close 
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approximation  uf  the  annual  cost  of  upkeep  involved  by  it,  al- 
though there  arc  very  few  professional  landscapists  who  could 
give  any   definite   answer  if  questioned   upon   the   point. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  an  artistic  garden  is  an  open 
lawn.  It  should  be  as  large  as  conditions  will  allow.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  all  the  center  and  interior  of  any  landscape  plan  should 
be  open  lawn,  as  it  affords  a  natural  setting  for  the  plantings 
of  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  which  should  be  confined  to  the  boundaries. 
The  house  should  be  located  towards  one  side,  and  drives  and 
walks  must  never  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  grounds  if  a 
pleasingly  natural   effect   is   to  be  preserved. 

Boundary  plantings  should  be,  if  possible,  so  designed  in  out- 
line as  to  obscure  the  boundary.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
larger  places  by  means  of  bold  bays  and  promontories,  with  per- 
haps an  island  or  two  in  the  foreground  uf  these  when  there  is 
plenty  of  room.  If  a  hedge,  or  fence,  or  wall  is  necessary — and 
cither  should  be  avoided  if  possible — the  boundary  plantings  should 
be  so  arranged  that  they  are  not  seen  from  the  garden.  When 
the  property  beyond  the  garden  belongs  to  the  same  owner  all 
the  protection  from  animals  given  by  a  hedge,  etc.,  can  be  se- 
cured by  the  use  of  the  invisable  protection  known  as  the  Ha-ha 
( a  sunken  fence  not  seen  until  one  is  actually  standing  over  it ; 
the  word  being  derived  from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  word  haga, 
a  yard  or  inclosure).  When  the  use  of  the  ha-ha  is  possible 
some  openings  may  be  left  in  the  boundary  planting,  or  the  plant- 
ing may  be  in  certain  spots  composed  entirely  of  dwarf  growing 
subjects  so  as  to  afford  an  undisturbed  view  of  the  natural  lands- 
scape  beyond,  which  by  this  means  becomes  part  of  and  ap- 
pears joined  to  the  garden  landscape,  and  if  the  latter  is  properly 
designed  it  will  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  possible  to  tell  at  a  distance 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  In  any  case  and  in  all 
connections,  boundary  plantings  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
ultimate  natural  growth  of  the  material  used  will  be  such  as  to 
cause  the  sky-line  to  be  of  an  undulating   form. 

In  connection  with  small  places  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
obtain  the  full  effect  of  boundary  plantings  along  the  lines  above 
mentioned ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  idea  need  not  be  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  so  that  the  outlook  from  the  house  can  be 
upon  something  more  than  a  hedge  and  street.  In  any  case,  the 
hedge  assumes  a  position  of  greater  importance  in  the  small 
garden  than  in  the  large,  as  in  the  latter  it  can  be  often  eliminated 
altogether.  From  the  point  of  view  of  beauty  as  well  as  from 
every  other,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  everlast- 
ing use  of  privet  for  hedge  purposes,  as  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point it  does  not  have  a  single  redeeming  feature.  The  fact 
that  it  is  cheaply  reproduced  is  a  benefit  not  received  by  the 
planter,  and  even  if  it  were  its  cheapness  is  counterbalanced  over 
and  over  again  in  one  season  by  the  continual  expense  of  its  up- 
keep. The  use  of  this  privet  is  the  more  inexplicable  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  other  plants  suitable  for 
hedge  purposes  both  beautiful  and  hardy,  which  latter,  privet  is 
not. 

For  the  northern  half  of  the  country  there  is  no  hedge  plant 
which  from  all  points  of  view  equals  the  Barberry  (Brrbcris 
Ihunhcrgii) .  It  has  practically  four  distinct  phases  of  beauty, 
which,  merg.ing  into  one  another,  gives  it  a  beautiful  character 
all  the  year  round.  In  the  Spring  it  is  the  earliest  shrub  to  put 
forth  its  bright  green  foliage,  which  it  dees  several  weeks  be- 
fore privet;  this  is  followed  by  a  mass  of  golden  yellow  dowers. 
In  the  Autumn  its  leaves  gradually  assume  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
and  when  the  leaves  fall  their  place  is  taken  by  its  bright  red 
berries,  which  remain  on  until  after  the  y(  ung  leaves  appear  in 
the  Spring,  these  berries  being  especially  effective  in  brightening" 
up  the  garden  during  mid-Winter  snows.  This  barberry  is  abso- 
lutely hardy  and  the  severest  Winters  have  no  power  to  harm  it. 
The  upkeep  of  a  barberry  hedge  costs  practically  nothing  com- 
pared with  privet,  as  barberry  requires  no  shearing  and  is  in  fact 
spoiled  by  so  doing.  It  can  be  kept  within  any  required  bounds 
by  cutting  out  old  wood  close  to  the  ground,  an  operation  which 
is  not  requisite  more  frequently  than  once  in  three  or  four  years. 

At  their  best,  hedges  must  be  looked  upon  as  necessary  evils, 
adding  nothing  to  a  naturally  artistic  composition,  but  when 
they  are  required  as  boundary  protection  it  is  surely  better  to 
have  something  pleasing  to  look  upon  instead  of  that  which  is 
commonplace  and  unbeautiful  like  privet,  which  its  additional 
feature  of  being  kept  sheared  causes  to  introduce  an  element  of 
discord  into  any  natural  beauty.  Whatever  reasons  or  excuses 
may  be  given  for  hedges  on  the  outside  of  one's  garden,  it  does 
not  appear  possible  to  advance  any  for  sticking  them  about  on 
the  inside,  and  when  these  inside  hedges  arc  privet  too,  then  a 
feature  which  is  in  any  case  bad  is  made  ten  times  worse,  espe- 
cially in  the  face  of  the  numerous  beautiful  flowering  plants 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  If  a  screen  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  ornamental  grounds  and  the  vegetable  garden,  for  instance, 
is  considered  necessary  it  can  be  of  flowering  shrubs  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  the  side  towards  the  vegetable  portion 
straight   and   the   other   of   varying   widths    so    that    it    is   not   a 


hedge  at  all.  Also  a  combination  of  the  beautiful  and  the  useful 
can  be  obtained  by  using  bush  or  pyramid  apples  and  pears ; 
quinces,  too,  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, raspberries,  blackberries,  make  good  interior  hedges  and 
certamly  their  use  would  afford  more  evidence  of  common  sense 
than  wasting  time  and  money  upon  such  a  useless  thing  as  privet. 
When  an  evergreen  hedge  or  screen  is  desired,  material  for  the 
purpose  in  the  north  can  be  found  among  the  hardy  conifers,  in 
the  south  there  are  in  addition  many  evergreen  flowering  shrubs 
which  can  be  used. 

What  is  called  "tying  the  house  to  the  ground"  is  accomplished 
by  plantings  close  to  the  foundation.  This,  being  under  close  and 
continual  observation,  should  be  composed  in  an  harmonious  and 
natural  manner  of  the  choicest  subjects,  avoiding  all  stiffness 
and  formality. 

Terraces  should  be  shunned  as  introducing  an  element  of  dis- 
cord. There  is  nothing  artistic  in  a  terrace,  and  the  common 
idea  that  a  terrace  adds  to  tUle  beauty  of  home  surroundings  is 
utterly  false.  When  the  house  is  built  upon  a  hillside  a  terrace 
may  be  necessary,  but  making  a  terrace  upon  level,  or  practically 
level,  ground  is  an  anachronism  destroying  the  harmony  which 
should  always  exist  in  a  work  of  true  landscape  art.  otherwise 
it  cannot  be  true. 

Trees  must  always  be  an  element  to  be  considered  in  com- 
posing a  landscape,  as  they  form  the  framework  of  other  plant- 
ing, and  unless  they  are  felicitously  selected  happily  placed  and 
well  grown,  the  whole  composition  falls  to  pieces.  The  smaller 
the  place,  the  greater  the  care  necessary  in  making  a  selection 
and  in  avoiding  planting  too  many.  When  only  a  few  can  be 
used,  these  few  should  afford  the  most  prolonged  and  maximum 
amount  of  beauty  possible.  Upon  the  smaller  places  and  near 
the  house  upon  a  place  of  any  size,  the  Norway  and  Silver  Maples 
should  be  entirely  eliminated  from  consideration.  They  are  each 
commonplace  and  for  ornamental  purposes  they  stand  among 
deciduous  trees  in  the  same  category  as  the  common  privet  does 
among  shrubs. 

Some  trees  around  a  house  are  necessary  and  desirable  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  shade,  but  it  is  unfortunately  a  com- 
mon practice  to  over-indulge  in  the  craving  for  shade  trees,  and 
there  are  many  houses  too  much  shadowed  and  shut  in  by  them, 
and  numerous  gardens  are  cramped  and  crowded  by  three  times 
as  many  trees  as  the  place  ought  to  support ;  such  places  would 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  the  ax. 

In  woodland  planting  it  is  possible  to  create  a  landscape  satisfy- 
ing to  the  most  artistically  fastidious  taste  by  trees  alone,  and 
all  extensive  landscape  compositions  should  include  a  number  of 
specimen  trees  so  placed  as  to  show  their  individual  good  quali- 
ties, and  above  all  so  planted  and  grown  as  to  possess  these 
good  qualities  in  the  maximum  degree.  Nothing  mars  a  land- 
scape to  a  greater  extent  and  is  more  inartistic  than  an  unthrifty, 
scrubby,   starved   tree,   shrub,  or  other  plant. 

Eliminating  from  our  minds  the  two  maples  above  mentioned, 
trees  suitable  for  the  soil,  climate  and  position  can  be  selected 
from  among  the  many  others.  Trees  vary  in  their  most  dis- 
tinctive features,  as  examples,  some,  like  the  Horse  Chestnut  and 
Calalj^a  sj'cciosa.  have  their  flowering  features  more  pronounced 
than  others ;  the  Scarlet  Oak  and  Sugar  Maple  are  most  con- 
spicuous towards  the  end  of  the  year  by  reason  of  the  brilliant 
autumn  coloring  of  their  foliage;  Lindens  in  the  flowering  sea- 
son cause  their  neighborhood  to  lie  pervaded  by  a  delicious  per- 
fume :  oddity  combined  with  prettiness  is  afforded  by  the  Gingko ; 
coniferous  plantings  are  brightentd  bv  the  White  Birch,  and  so  on. 

An  idea  connected  with  trees  for  ornamental  and  shade  pur- 
poses which  appears  worth  mentioning,  and  which  I  have  adopted 
with  success  in  connection  with  small  places  where  room  is  very 
limited,  is  to  use  fruit  trees,  apples,  pears  and  cherries,  for  these 
purposes.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  fruit  trees  in  full 
bloom;  all  other  things  being  equal,  they  grow  as  quickly  as  any 
other  trees,  and  quicker  than  some ;  they  afford  all  the  shade 
required  from  a  tree,  and  sooner  or  later  there  is  a  harvest  of 
fruit  to  gather. 

Monstrosities,  like  the  usually  planted  artificial  form  of  Catalpa 
biingci.  and  deformed  horticultural  specimens  like  the  Weeping 
Mulberry,  should  never  be  planted.  There  is  no  more  unequiv- 
ocal testimony  to  the  general  poverty  of  good  taste  in  garden- 
ing than  the  constantly  recurring  sight  of  such-like  monstrosities 
in  the  gardens  of  people  whose  houses  are,  in  most  cases,  fur- 
nished inside  with  taste  and  propriety.  It  is  not  much  evi- 
dence of  good  taste  when  prominent  firms  of  landscape  architects 
include  these  things  in  their  planting  plans. 

A  person  must  be  very  peculiarly  constituted  who  does  not 
care  for  flow'ers,  and  generally  speaking,  apart  from  sentimental 
reasons,  the  flowers  which  'are  most  valued  are  those  which 
are  grown  in  one's  own  garden.  Of  all  the  things  made  by  man 
for  his  pleasure  a  flower  garden  has  the  least  business  to  be 
ugly  or  stereotyped ;  and  yet  we  find  in  a  very  large  number  of 
country   places,    large   and    small,    flower   beds   of   pattern    plans. 
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conventional  design,  and  the  garden  robbed  of  all  true  grace  and 
artistic  beauty  by  the  bedding-out  system  of  setting  out  ephem- 
eral tropical  and  subtropical  plants  in  geometrical  ways.  The 
most  ugly  features  of  the  suburban  place  are  the  middle  walk 
with  a  round  or  other  shaped  bed  of  geraniums  or  other  plants 
of  similar  nature  in  the  center  of  the  lawn  on  each  side,  and 
when  what  is  known  as  "carpet-bedding"  is  used,  it  is  simply  a 
further   remove   in   ugliness. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  room  for  lawn  and  flowers 
the  entrance  walk  should  be  upon  one  side  combined  with  the 
drive  to  the  garage,  if  there  is  one.  This  gives  the  largest  sized 
open  lawn  the  ground  in  front  of  the  house  will  accommodate; 
around  this  lawn  should  be  placed  the  flowering  shrubs,  which 
will  form  a  background  for  the  dwarfer  hardy  perennial  flowering 
plants.  It  is  better  to  have  no  flowers  at  all  than  that  a  lawn 
should  be  cut  up  into  formal  beds  for  their  accommodation. 

To  many  people  the  great  advantages  of  gardening  with  hardy 
plants  are  so  apparent  as  compared  with  tender  bedding  plants, 
that  it  would  appear  almost  a  waste  of  words  to  make  any  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  former;  but  the  argument  is  needed  as 
much  as  ever,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  in  recent  years  to  a  more 
rational  system  of  flower  gardening,  for  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  more  than  half  of  the  flower  gardening  is  still  done  with  a 
few  species  of  commonplace,  uninteresting  and  ephemeral  bed- 
ding plants.  AH  the  annual  expenditure  for  this  is  practically 
wasted  as  in  the  norlhcrn  half  of  the  country  it  only  occupies 
the  ground  for  a  few  weeks,  leaving  nothing  but  bare  ground 
for  the  remaining  nine  or  ten  months.  My  own  experience  tells 
me  that  it  is  possible  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  to  have  flowers 
blooming  in  a  border  of  hardy  plants  for  ten  months  in  the  year. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  not  probable  every  year,  but  upon  the  aver- 
age, flowers  from  a  planting  of  hardy  plants  can  be  had  for 
as  many  months  as  weeks   from  tender  bedding  plants. 

I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  people  prefer  tender  bedding 
plants  to  hardy  ones,  but  too  often  they  have  little  choice  in  the 
matter  in  connection  with  small  places,  as  they  buy  what  the 
Iccal  florist  recommends.  Unfortunately,  with  few  exceptions, 
superintendents  of  city  parks  who  should  be  educators  of  the 
people  in  the  highest  and  in  the  most  artistic  form  of  gardening, 
are  content — sometimes  they  have  the  job  only  as  a  reward  for 
political  services  and  know  nothing  better — with  what  may  be 
termed  an  annual  pyrotechnical  display  of  bedding  plants,  as  it  is 
of  such  short  duration  and  of  no  artistic  value. 

Obviously  there  are  numerous  other  matters  connected  with 
our  subject  which  have  been  omitted  from  consideration,  but  we 
have  endeavored  to  mention  the  more  important  ones  relating 
to  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  in  ornamental  gardening.  In 
conclusion  a  paragraph  from  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer's  de- 
lightful book,   "Art  Out  of   Uoors,"   is  worth  quoting : 

"If  now  we  ask  when  and  where  we  need  the  Fine  Art  of  Gar- 
dening, must  not  the  answer  be,  whenever  and  wherever  we  touch 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  plants  it  bears  with  the  wish  to 
produce  an  organized  result  that  shall  please  the  eye?  The  name 
we  usually  apply  to  it  must  not  mislead  us  into  thinking  that 
this  art  is  needed  only  for  the  creation  of  broad  'landscape'  ef- 
fects. It  is  needed  wherever  we  do  more  than  grow  plants  for 
the  money  we  may  save  or  gain  by  them.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  we  have  in  mind  a  great  park  or  small  city  square,  a 
largQ  estate  or  a  modest  dooryard,  we  must  go  about  our  work 
in  an  artistic  spirit  if  we  want  a  good  result.  Two  trees  and  six 
shrubs,  a  scrap  of  lawn  and  a  dozen  flowering  plants,  may  form 
either  a  beautiful  little  picture  or  a  huddled  disarray  of  forms 
and  colors." 


dener  it  affords  a  desirable  means  of  improving  his  edu- 
cation. 


THINGS   AND   THOUGHTS    OF  THE   GARDEN 

(  L  ontimtcd  fium  pai^^c  332  ) 

science.  Then  too,  new  information  and  theories,  are 
continually  coming  to  light,  and,  in  spile  of  the  antiq- 
uity of  our  craft,  there  are  many  problems  connected 
with  it  that  still  remain  to  be  solved.  Which  reminds 
me  of  a  remark  by  one  of  our  foremost  horticulttirists, 
in  a  discussion  of  the  etherization  of  plants,  to  the  effect 
that  our  horticultural  knowledge  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 
This  is  prohably  trtie  and  many  of  us  no  doubt  will  see 
great  changes  in  gardening  jiractice  as  time  goes  on.  Of 
course  in  garden  writings  there  has  been,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  and  repetition 
that  is  sometimes  wearisome  to  the  seasoned  gardener, 
but,  we  sometimes  need  to  be  reminded,  and,  to  avoid 
getting  into  a  rut,  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  cur- 
rent  horticultural   literature;   while   for  the   young  gar- 


VIBURNUMS 

{Continued  from  pai^c  333) 
The  Uses  of  Viburnums 
Of  the  several  species  of  I'iburnuui  which  we  have 
mentioned,  accrifulinni  and  cassinuidcs  are  excellent  for 
the  borders  of  shrubberies;  dcnfatuni  is  a  good  hedge 
shrub,  preferring  a  rich  upland  soil  or  a  moist  location ; 
lanhina  will  thrive  in  a  dry  situation  and  in  a  limestone 
soil;  opiiliis  nanum  is  suitable  for  borders  and  edgings; 
hyitanoidcs  thrives  in  moist,  and  accrifoliuin  in  dry  loca- 
tions, under  trees  ;  dilatatiim.  Icntago,  lantana,  opulus  and 
optdus  sterile  in  tree-like  form  make  handsome  single 
specimens. 

Pl«II'.\G.\TI0X  AND  PkuXIXC, 

\'iburnums  are  propagated  by  layering,  by  half- 
rii)ened  or  green  wood  cuttings  taken  oft  in  "wet  weather 
in  Sununer  and  placed  in  sand  under  glass,  the  latter 
method  being  used  for  the  evergreen  species  and  for 
inaerocephahiin.  inolle.  tomentosnin  and  cassinoides  and 
by  seeds  sown  in  Auttiiiin. 

Pruning  should  be  done  directly  after  the  flowering 
season,  and  should  be  confined  to  removing  dead  branches 
and  such  green  branches  as  are  necessary  to  preserve 
svnimetrv. 


.\  touch  of  frank  friendliness,  a  fleeting  revelation  of 
kindly  human  nature,  in  correspondence  or  personal  inter- 
views, in  any  sphere  of  life,  on  any  occasion — these 
things  mean  so  much  to  the  people  witli  whom  one  comes 
in_  contact,  and  they  make  life  so  much  more  interesting. 
We're  all  human  beings,  living  in  the  same  old  world — 
we're  all  most  desperately  human  at  heart — we  may  do 
different  work,  read  different  books,  have  different  reli- 
gious and  political  opinions,  utterly  difl'erent  interests  in 
Hfe — but  we  can't  get  away  from  the  fact  that  we've  got 
that  one  supreme  thing  in  common — our  humanity,  and 
we  don't  diff'er  so  very  greatly  in  our  emotions.  So  why 
stand  on  ceremony?  Every  man  is  your  friend  until  he 
proves  himself  otherwise. — Higliham's  Magazine. 

g I'll"! iiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I mill iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiii^ 

I  WILL  YOU  HELP  SUPPRESS  I 

I        THE  SIGN  BOARD  VANDALISM        | 
I  ALONG  OUR  HIGHWAYS?  | 

I  At  the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  | 

I  Gardeners,  held  in  St.   Louis  in  September,  a  resolu-  | 

J  tion  was  adopted  condemning  the  despoliation  of  the  | 

i  beauties   of   the   natural   scenery    along   our   highways  | 

I  by   unsightly   sign   boards.      It   was  decided  to   begin  j 

I  a    country-wide    propaganda    to    arouse    an    indignant  | 

I  public  sentiment  against  this  nuisance.  I 

I  We  invite  every  individual  and  organization  inter-  | 

I  ested  in  seeing  the  scenic  beauties  along  our  highways  | 

I  protected  and  conserved  to  co-operate  with  us  in  sup-  j 

E  pressing  this  sign  board  vandalism.  | 

V  If  interested,  address  I 

I  SIGN  BOARD  COMMITTEE  | 

I  National  Association  of  Gardeners  | 

I  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  ^'ork.  N.  Y.  I 
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DARLINGTON  ON  THE  ROSE 

IT  is  always  interesting  to  hear  what  a  man  who  thoroughly 
knows  a  subject  has  to  say  upon  it,  so  as  I  was  in  London  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  going  to  hear  Mr.  Darlington  (the  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Rose  Society  and  the  author  of  "Roses"  in 
the  Present-day  Gardening  series  of  horticultural  manuals)  lec- 
ture at  Vmcent  Square  on  June  29,  and  I  was  rewarded  for  my 
trouble  by  a  clear  and  concise  ex  cathedra  sort  of  statement  upon 
the  present  position  of  garden  Roses  and  what  remains  to  be 
done  for  their  improvement.  Mutatis  mutandis  we  heard  a 
modern  George  Glenny  laying  down  what  were  the  correct 
properties  which  the  ideal  garden  Rose  of  the  future  should 
possess.  It  was  most  interesting,  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
as  a  note-taker  of  congratulating  him  on  the  simple  and  the 
clear  way  in  which  he  put  his  facts  and  his  views  before  his 
audience.     The  following  is  a  short  resume  of  his  ten  points: 

;^(,,-,„._Raisers  of  new  varieties  of  garden  Roses  should  aim 
at  high  centres  and  shapely  reflexing  petals.  The  Hybrid  Teas 
as  a  whole  show  the  greatest  advance.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  yellows,  which  originated  with  the  old  Persian 
Yellow. 

Carriage  of  Flowers  on  the  Stalk.— The  flower  must  not  hang 
its  head  as  in  the  case  of  Bessie  Brown,  nor  should  it  be  too 
stiffly  upright.  The  golden  mean  between  the  two  extremes 
should  be  aimed  at. 

l_  pi^ir. — The  lecturer  mentioned  McGredy  and  Pernet-Ducher  as 
two  raisers  who  had  done  much  to  improve  color,  which  should 
be  (a)  clear,  bright  and  decided,  and  (b)  fast._  Sunburst  is  an 
example  of  a  Rose  with  a  bad  color  "property." 

Continuous  Flouvring.— This  is  what  most  of  all  distinguishes 
the  modern  from  the  old-fashioned  Rose.  It  is  the  greatest  gain 
that  hybridizers  and  seedling  raisers  have  wrested  from  Xature. 
The  old  Hybrid  Perpetual  bloomed  once  a  year  only.  General 
McArthur  blooms  periodically.  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot  goes  on 
uninterruptedly  from  July  until  the  frosts  come  and  cut  it 
down. 

Freedom  of  Flowering. — Some  very  beautiful  varieties  are  not 
free.  We  want  the  freedcm  of  Richmond,  Red  Letter  Day,  and 
Mme.  Edouard  Herriot  in  all  new  varieties. 

Fragrance. — If  new  Roses  have  gained  in  perpetualness,  they 
have  lost  in  fragrance.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  sweet  at 
any  rate.  Perfume,  the  lecturer  said,  can  be  improved,  and  he 
hoped  that  before  very  long  it  would  be,  as  quite  half  of  our 
modern  varieties  are  scentless.  Even  in  the  yellows  there  are 
signs  of  better  things.  A  yellow  Rose  shown  by  Mr.  Henry 
Waller  on  June  29  had  a  slight  touch  of  perfume.  In  both 
climbers  and  Dwarf  Polyanthas  there  were  but  few  varieties 
with  much  scent.  Evangeline  among  the  tir.st-named  class  and 
Ellen  Poulson  in  the  second  are  exceptions.  A  point  to  notice 
about  perfume  is  that  the  true  Rose  scent,  as  it  is  frequently 
called — the  scent  of  the  ancient  eentifolia  and  the  old-as-the-hills 
Damascena — is  by  no  means  the  only  type  to  be  found  in  the 
genus  Rosa.  There  are  Tea  types,  fruity  types  and  Musk  types, 
and  I  have  read  that  one  or  two  species  almost  rival  the  very 
doubtful  nasal  delights  of  Stapclia  blooms. 

Growth. — It  is  a  fact  that  some  varieties  will  not  grow.  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Pearson  was  cited  as  an  instance.  Now,  as  the  lec- 
turer said  with  that  Delphic  smile  of  his,  "A  plant  must  grow." 

Garden  Habit. — There  are  greater  differences  than  many 
imagine.  It  is  important  to  know  which  varieties  to  choose 
for  particular  purposes.  For  example.  Hybrid  Teas  as  a  rule 
do  not  make  good  pillar  Roses.  Again,  varieties  which  make 
long  flowerlcss  shoots  are  best  used  where  these  can  be  pegged 
down  in  the  following  year. 

Good  Foliage. — A  Rose  with  but  scanty  foliage  is  not  suitable  for 
bedding,  as  too  few  leaves  produce  a  bare  effect.  Then  the 
character  of  their  surface  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
A  smooth  shining  surface  is  a   distinct  and  valuable  asset. 

The  Life  of  a  Plant. — This  should  always  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  if  catalogs  would  mention  this  in  their  description 
of  varieties  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  both  young  and  old 
rosarians ;  it  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the  trouble  and 
cost  of  a  Rose  garden.  At  the  present  moment  a  good  deal 
remains  to  be  found  out.  Mr.  Darlington  instanced  three  beds 
of  Richmond  in  his  own  garden.  One  was  si.xteen.  one  was 
twelve  and  a  third  five  or  six  years  old.  He  had  more  renewals 
to  make  in  the  youngest  than  in  the  oldest,  and  he  could  not 
account   for  it.     He   tilted   at   overpropagation,   and   said  he  had 


read  of  a  case  where  a  single  strong  plant  in  the  February  of 
one  year  became  18,000  in  the  September  of  the  year  following. 
Such  a  feat  is  possible,  I  have  since  been  told  in  the  United 
States,  where  growing  Roses  from  their  birth  to  their  grave 
has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  art.  In  our  climate  such  a  feat  is 
most  probably  impossible,  so  we  must  not  be  unduly  nervous 
about  what  might  happen,  for  propagation  on  the  same  grand 
scale  is  unlikely  here. 

The  above  heads  are  as  it  were  the  dry  bones  of  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  lecture.  I  have  not  the  requisite  knowledge 
to  comment  upon  it  or  to  amplify  it  as  I  should  like  to  have 
done,  but  that  does  not  in  the  least  matter,  for  the  ipsissiina 
zrerba  of  the  President  are  to  be  published  in  the  next  Royal 
Hurticultural  Society's  Journal,  so  it  will  then  be  possible  to 
go  to  the  rock  from  whence  these  notes  have  been  taken,  and 
learn  in  addition  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  shifting  of  taste, 
and  study  the  lists  of  what  in  his  opinion  are  the  best  garden 
Roses. — The  Rev.  Josefh   Jacob,   in    The  Garden. 


A  fine  single  yellow  Rose,  Mermaid. — We  cannot  always  judge  a 
Rose  by  seeing  it  at  a  show  for  many  reasons,  especially  as 
regards  its  value  for  the  garden.  Having  seen  the  above  a  few 
days  ago  in  vigorous  health,  and  bearing  freely  its  handsome, 
large,  yellow  flowers,  I  am  convinced  that  in  this  we  possess  a 
Rose  of  great  beauty.  The  specimen  referred  to  was  loosely 
trained  to  a  pillar,  and  was  from  9  feet  to  10  feet  in  height, 
having  made  this  amount  of  growth,  I  was  informed,  during 
the  past  season.  The  lovely  sulphur-yellow  flowers,  each  5 
inches  to  6  inches  across,  at  once  arrested  attention.  The  depth 
of  color  in  the  petals  was  remarkable,  the  deep  amber  stamens 
prcminenlly  disposed  after  the  maimer  of  the  Macarfiey  Rose 
(/?.  bracteata),  which  surely  was  one  of  its  parents.  The  large, 
glistening  leaves,  turning  bronze  with  age,  have  that  clean, 
healthy  appearance  we  admire  in  a  good  Rose.  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Sons  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  in  1918  for  this  fine  introduction. — Gardening 
Illustrated. 

HYBRID  DELPHINIUMS 

Judging  by  the  number  of  flowers  whose  names  have  some 
connection  with  bird  form,  in  the  minds  of  nature  lovers  of  long 
ago  there  must  have  existed  some  fanciful  association  between 
the  two.  The  curious  spurred  nectaries  of  the  Delphinium,  which 
give  the  flower  its  peculiar  quaintuess,  suggested  a  dolphin's  head 
and  then  came  the  name  Delphinium  from  delphin — meaning  a 
dolphin. 

Today  no  garden  is  complete  without  a  representative  collection 
of  the  Hybrid  Forms  of  these  beautiful  flowers  and  the  old  strains 
have  been  so  much  improved  and  developed  that  they  would 
scarcely  recognize  some  of  their  descendants.  When  we  consider 
the  numberless  varieties  it  our  disposal  in  A.D.  1920,  it  is  rather 
instructive  to  read  in  one  of  the  most  reliable  catalogues  published 
in  1817,  that  the  species  and  varieties  at  that  time  totalled  nine. 

This  will  serve  to  show  us  the  leaps  and  bounds  with  which 
delphinium  cu'ture  has  proceeded  and  how  much  better  off  we 
grumbling  gardeners  are  today  than  people  were  at  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  W'aterloo.  Then  the  flowers  had  narrow  petals  so 
crowded  together  that  much  of  the  beauty,  both  of  color  and 
form  was  lost  and  one  cannot  help  wondering  what  the  gardeners 
of  long  ago  would  say  could  they  see  the  modern  stately  spikes 
with  their  large  blossoms  ranging  through  all  the  most  delicious 
shades  of  purple,  to  heliotrope  blue,  lavender  and  sky  blue,  for- 
get-me-not blue,  gentian  blue  and  azure — so  the  grand  color  sym- 
phony goes  on.  D.  calil.  from  Afghanistan,  has  pale  yellow  flowers 
D.  moerheimi  pure  white,  and  besides  these  there  are  the  crimson 
flowered  species. 

D.  datum,  the  Bee  Larkspur,  was  introduced  into  European 
gardens  from  Siberia  over  300  years  ago  and  to  it  we  no  doubt 
owe  those  varieties  with  bee-like  centres  to  their  flowers  which  we 
have  today.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the 
new  forms  which  are  constantly  being  raised,  so  much  crossing 
and  inter-crossing  has  gone  to  create  these  achievements  of  the 
florist's  art.  All  are  hardy  and  quickly  establish  themselves  in  any 
well-cultivated  border.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  color  and 
form — some  have  donlile  flowers,  some  single,  some  are  tall,  some 
dwarf.  .\  mixed  bed  of  hybrids  with  the  taller  ones  planted  in 
the  middle  may  be  made  a  thing  of  great  beauty.  Is  not  the 
delphinium    patch    invarialily   the   brightest   spot   in    the   garden? 
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The    rtowers    seem    to    diffuse    light    wherever    they    are. — South 
African  Gardcmng  &  Country  Life. 

CALIFORNIA   TREE   POPPIES 

When  Romiicya  Coultcri  does  well  it  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  flowers  of  middle  and  late  Summer.  The  6-inch 
wide  milk  white  bloom  with  its  large  tuft  of  bright  yellow  stamens 
is  seen  from  a  long  distance,  and  a  nearer  view  of  the  clear-cut 
glaucous  foliage  shows  a  plant  of  great  beauty  and  distinction.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  7  feet,  in  a  bush-like  mass,  thriving  in  a  deep, 
light  soil  in  a  sheltered,  sunny  place,  best  of  all  near  a  south  or 
west  wall.  When  well  established  it  runs  freely  underground, 
some  of  the  more  adventunus  growths  coming  up  two  or  three 
yards  away  from  the  parent  plant.  In  this  way  it  will  pass  under 
a  gravel  or  paved  path,  appearing  as  healthy  young  plants  on  the 
further  side.  It  will  even  pass  through  or  under  the  foundations 
of  a  wall.  Young  growths  so  formed  look  tempting  for  trans- 
plantation but  this  never  succeeds.  It  is  best  grown  from  seed, 
though  it  is  easy  to  strike  in  heat  the  young  shoots  when  they  are 
just  iiushir.g  up  from  the  base  in  Spring,  The  petal  is  so  trans- 
parent that  if  laid  on  a  page  of  bold  type  the  print  can  be  read 
through  it.  It  has  an  excellent  scent,  something  like  a  com- 
bination of  Primrose  and  Magnolia.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Platy- 
stigina.  also  plants  of  American  origin,  and,  with  them,  is  a  branch 
of  the  Poppy  family.    California  Bush  Poppy  is  its  popular  name. 

In  your  note  upon  Roniiicya  Coultcri  you  speak  of  the  difficulty 
of  moving  young  plants  which  are  the  offsets  from  the  main  plant, 
and  therefore  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  have  never  had 
a  failure,  but  that  a  few  months  previous  to  moving  a  plant  I 
have  always  cut  the  runner  from  which  it  has  sprung.  I  have 
always  looked  upon  them  as  the  easiest  plants  to  move. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Romncya  Coultcri  thriving  best  in 
a  well  drained  but  poor  soil.  For  several  years  I  have  had  very 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Mr.  P.  Kitcher, 
head-gardener  to  Major  Wyndham  Pain,  Bransgore  House, 
Christchurch,  has  a  remarkably  fine  specimen,  many  feet  high 
and  as  far  through  it,  growing  in  a  rock  garden  on  a  natural 
slope  and  in  a  very  hot  position.  The  flowers  are  of  immense 
size  and  very  fragrant,  \\hen  the  buds  are  just  showing  color 
they  are  cut  and  placed  in  water,  where  they  gradually  open 
fully.     Suckers  grow   freely   from  this  plant. — The  Garden. 

THE  SHIRLEY  POPPY  AGAIN 

The  best  time  to  cut  these  Poppies  is  the  evening  lieforc  they 
are  due  to  open,  the  likely  flowers  being  known  by  their  upright 
position,  and  being  thus  easily  distinguishable  from  the  less 
mature  buds,  which  retain  the  "swan's  neck."  Flowers  so  cut 
and  placed  immediately  in  hot  water  open  the  following  morn- 
ing as  if  they  had  been  left  on  the  plant,  and  remain  for  a 
longer  time  fresh  than  those  cut  in  the  morning.  Also  for  send- 
ing by  post,  cut  in  the  evening,  placed  for  a  little  in  an  inch 
or  two  of  hot  water,  packed  firmly  and  posted  for  the  evening 
post,  they  will  travel  unhurt  any  distance  covered  by  a  night 
train,  and,  on  reaching  their  destination,  will  emerge  from 
their  wrappings  like  a  bunch  of  tropical  butterflies  newly  issued 
from  the  cocoon.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  flowers  cut  in 
the  evening  before  expansion  retain  much  longer  than  flowers 
cut  in  the  morning  those  creases  and  corrugations  which  are 
such  a  charming  feature  of  the  freshly  blown  Shirley  Poppy. 
I  might  mention  also  that  for  flower-loving  invalids,  confined  to 
room  or  bed,  the  Shirley  Poppy  is  a  flower  of  flowers.  The 
Poppies  may  be  brought  to  the  bedside  while  as  yet  shaggy 
and  colorless  buds,  and.  in  the  too  often  tedious  hours  of  early 
morning,  they  will  play  for  the  wakeful  invalid  their  little 
flower  drama  with  the  spirit  and  variegated  grace  of  a  corps  dc 
ballet  from  the  Alhambra.  A  transformation  scene  indeed ! 
Also  these  Poppies  have  little  or  no  smell,  and  for  some  in- 
valids  those   flowers    smell    best   that   smell    least. — The    Garden. 


WHITE-FLOWERED   HARDY  PLANTS 

The  white  hues  of  flowers  sometimes  produce  a  distpiieting 
effect,  perhaps  never  more  so  than  when  a  single  white-flowered 
plant  gets  into  a  combination  otherwise  quite  free  from  white 
or  cream.  The  effect  is  to  arrest  the  sight,  draw  attention 
from  the  rest  of  the  flowers  and  concentrate  it  almost  wholly 
on  the  one  plant  among  the  many.  But,  apart  from  instances 
such  as  this,  white  flowers,  if  properly  employed,  are  of  great 
value  in  the  garden. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  London. 

.1  Black  Tlozt'cr. — The  color  black  is  hardly  met  in  the  world 
of  flowers.  The  wild  ginger,  the  dark  larkspur  and  one  or  two 
other  plants  have  corollas  of  a  blackish  brown.  It  is  known  that 
the  Oncocyclus  group  of  irises,  of  oriental  origin,  have  flowers 
of  white  ground  more  or  less  spotted  with  black. 

Now   we   have  at   this   moment   in   flower,   at  Florair.    writes 


M.  H.  Correvon,  a  sage,  semi-frutescent.  of  which  the  tips  of 
the  flowers  present  a  color  positively  black.  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  who  have  described  it,  give  it  the  color  blackish  violet; 
but  the  lips  of  the  flower,  which  are  the  only  part  in  evi- 
dence, the  throat  being  concealed  by  the  long  and  large  calyx, 
are  postively  black,  of  a  beautiful  silky  black,  or  rather  of  the 
black  of  velvet.  It  is  a  plant  of  upright  habit,  glandulous  and 
viscous,  with  leaves  broadly  entwined  and  of  liright  verdure. 
It  is  extremely  rare  in  the  gardens  and  is  scarccl\-  met  in  the 
collections  of  specialists.  Nevertheless  it  has  a  beauty  of  its  own 
and  merits  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  beautiful  plants.  Its 
foliage  is  strongly  aromatic. — Le  Jardin. 

A  Variety  of  Viburnnm  Carlesi. — The  Bulletino  has  already 
made  mertion  of  this  species  which,  in  spite  of  its  absolute 
decorative  value  is  not  yet  known  in  our  gardens.  Now  the 
Bulletin  of  Miscel  aneous  Information  from  Kew  describes  a 
variety  which,  if  it  has  not  greater  merits  than  the  type,  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  cultivation.  The 
variety  is  called  Syringa:  flora  through  a  certain  resemblance 
which  the  florets  have  to  those  of  the  lilac. — Bulletino  della  R. 
Socicta  Toscana  Di  Orlicnltura. 

Ridiculnus  Patriotism. — A  French  rosarian  has  publislicd  the 
catalog  of  his  firm  with  the  omission,  in  the  collection  of  roses, 
of  all  the  names  of  the  rose  of  German  origin,  indicating  them 
simply  with  a  number.  This  is  simply  ridiculous!  Has  he  per- 
haps believed  tliat  he  could  destroy  the  geneological  history  of 
these  varieties  obtained  in  Germany  or  dedicated  to  a  German 
personality?  If  he  had  been  possessed  by  his  own  spirit  of 
patriotism  he  would  have  given,  in  his  collection,  the  ostracism 
to  all  German  varieties ;  but  these  are  as  they  are  and  they 
will^  remain  such  also  without  naming  tbem.—Biillcttino  della 
R.  Socicta  Toscana  di  Orticu'tura. 

Delpliinium.  The  Alake. — Many  of  the  finest  Delphiniums  are 
so  formal  in  the  form  of  their  spikes  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  some  of  the  newer  ones  which  do  not  conform  to  the 
cIosc-hal)ited.  thick-set  columnar  spikes  which  mark  so  many, 
yet  with  all  the  good  qualities  of  form  of  flower,  size,  and  color 
which  distinguish  the  individual  blooms  of  the  best  perennial 
Larkspurs.  With  The  Alake  it  seem  diflicult  to  find  any  fault.  It 
has  symmetrical,  yet  not  stiff,  spikes ;  the  individual  flowers 
very  large,  and  of  a  fine  bright  blue  or  purple.  The  Alake  is 
not  one  of  the  most  recent  novelties,  many  of  which  are  as  yet 
too  expensive  for  the  ordinary  grower,  l;ut  it  is  so  beautiful 
that    it    cannot    well    be    dispensed    with. — Gardening    Illustrated. 

HERBACEOUS  PHLOXES 

Of  all  hardy  flowers  in  the  garden  none  is  more  appreciated 
than  a  collection  of  desirable  varieties  of  herbaceous  Phloxes. 
Commencing  to  flower  early  in  July  and  continuing  until  the 
middle  and  sometimes  the  end  of  October,  they  make  a  bright 
patch  of  color.  They  are  very  useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers 
for  indoor  decoration,  for  which  they  are  so  well  atfapted.  giving 
such  a  variety  of  color.  The  perfume,  too,  from  these  flowers,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  morning  and  evening  in  the  garden,  is  much 
appreciated,  as  also  it  is  from  the  cut  spikes  in  the  house. 

To  grow  herbaceous  Phloxes  really  well  and  to  obtain  fully 
developed  panicles  of  large,  highly  colored  blooms  so  many  per- 
sons spoil  their  chance  of  success  by  allowing  too  many  shoots 
to  grow  from  each  plant,  thus  overcrowding  them  so  much  that 
the  growth  is  weakly  and.  consequently,  the  blooms  and  flower 
panicles  are  small.  Such  plants,  too,  are  more  difficult  to  support; 
when  they  are  tied  to  one  central  stake  in  l)esom-like  manner 
tlie  shoots  are  more  crowded  still,  each  stem  being  robbed  of  its 
share  of  light  and  space.  To  obtain  success  the  foliage  must  be 
fully  developed,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  spreading  the  shoots 
out  with  a  separate  stake,  say,  six  or  eight  growths  to  the  largest 
clump  is  ample,  removing  all  others,  naturally  selecting  the  strong- 
est  directly  the  growth   commences. 

Phloxes  will  succeed  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  provided  it  is 
deeply  dug  and  well  manured.  Tlie  plants  cainiot  flourish  under 
too  dry  conditions ;  they  revel  in  moisture  at  the  root,  a  light 
mulch  of  manure,  leaves  or  even  straw  during  dry,  hot  weather 
while  they  are  sending  up  their  flower  panicles  is  very  beneficial. 
Some  slight  shade  is  an  advantage,  for  instance,  a  border  facing 
west  is  a  gain  in  keeping  the  roots  cool.  Liquid  manure  applied 
judiciously  is  much  appreciated  by  the  fast  developing  panicles 
of  blossom.  Phloxes  are  easily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots 
and  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  when  3  inches  long,  early 
in  .\pril,  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  stood 
in  a  close  cold  frame,  kept  shaded  until  roots  arc  formed,  which 
is  quickly  done,  when  they  should  have  abundance  of  air,  and 
when  well  established  they  can  be  put  out  where  they  are  to 
flower  or  shifted  into  larger  pots  to  bloom  in  the  conservatory, 
where  each   will  give  one   stout   panicle  of  flower. 

The  following  varieties  are  desirable :  Miss  Pcmberton,  carmine 
rose,  darker  centre.  3  feet ;  General  Van  Heutsz,  4  feet,  brilliant 
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salmon  pink,  one  of  the  best ;  Elizalicth  Campbell,  3  feet,  pale 
salmon  pink,  this  is  an  exquisite  variety  in  every  respect;  Selma, 

3  feet,  pink  with  a  crimson  eye,  laryc  flowers  on  a  huge  panicle; 
SherilY  Ivorv,  3  feet,  light  rose,  with  a  deeii  crimson  eye.  compact 
growth  and  late  flowering;  Iris.  3  feet,  bluish  violet,  blue  centre; 
Eclairenr,  4  feet,   carmine,  large  blooms,   early  flowering;    Etna, 

4  feet,  orange  scarlet :  Europa,  3  feet,  snow  white,  with  carmine 
centre;  Baron  Von  Dedem,  3  feet,  rich  scarlet;  Marconi,  2  feet, 
pink,  crimson  bars  and  deeper  eye;  Thora,  3  feet,  salmon,  free 
branching  habit ;  Le  Mahdi.  2  feet  blue,  excellent ;  Aeger,  3  feet, 
crimson  scarlet,  late ;  Antoiue  Mercier,  2  feet,  lilac  when  openmg, 
increasing  in  tint  with  age ;  Hanny  Pfleiderer,  3  feet,  compact 
habit,  creamy  white,  with  salmon  eye;  Asia,  3  feet,  huge  spikes, 
lilac  rose ;  Mons.  Kind,  3  feet,  brilliant  rosy  orange ;  Steuben,  3 
feet,  rich  cerise  crimson,  brilliant  color;  Reich  Graaf  Von  Hock- 
ling,  4  feet,  dark  blue ;  Thynistroom,  3  feet,  rose,  with  lighter 
eye,'  very  eft'ective  ;  General  Pan,  3  feet,  bright  orange  red,  com- 
pact flower  heads. 

Of  white  flowered  varieties  there  are  a  number  to  choose  frorn. 
In  my  opinion  the  best  is  Fran  Von  Lansberg,  3  feet,  stifif  habit 
of  growth,  needing  no  support,  good  foliage,  large  panicles  of 
pure  white  huge  blossoms.  Tapis  Blanc,  1  foot  6  inches;  Sylphide, 
3  feet;  F.  A.  Buchner,  3  feet;  Virgo  Marie,  4  feet,  is  the  best 
late  flowering  variety,  very  free,  with  small  panicles,  most  useful 
for  cutting. — The  Garden. 


The  copious  rains  have  come  just  in  time  for  the  Phloxes, 
which  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  their  dislike  to  the 
drought,  for  no  plants  are  so  quickly  affected,  especially  if  they 
are  on  a  light,  dry  soil.  Where  one  has  to  grow  them  under  such 
conditions  it  is  advisable  to  make  special  provision  in  the  way 
of  removing  a  portion  of  the  natural  soil  and  rtlling  up  with  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  chopped  cow-manure  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one.  Given  this  and  a  mulch  in  hot,  dry  weather  one 
is  fairly  certain  of  a  good,  long-sustained  flowering  season  and 
some  tine  heads  of  bloom,  A  partially  shaded  position  is  the 
best  for  them,  especially  the  highly-colored  selfs,  like  Coqnellicot 
in  the  scarlets  and  Le  Mahdi  and  William  Ramsay  in  the  purples, 
as  these  are  apt  to  scorch  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  sun. 
The  lighter  shades  are  not  so  easily  affected,  but  a  strong  point 
in  favor  of  partial  shade  is  tlie  considerably  extended  flowering 
season. 

All  varieties  are  valued  for  cutting  for  large  vases,  special 
favorites  being  the  very  delicate  shades,  of  which  Eugenie  Dan- 
zanvilliers  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  and  all  the  newer  types 
stand  as  well  cut  as  in  the  border  if  decaying  pips  are  promptly 
removed. 

When  stools  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  place  for  several 
seasons  (and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so 
if  the  ground  is  well  prepared  at  the  outset )  it  is  advisable  to 
thin  out  the  growths,  leaving  about  five  of  the  strongest,  as 
bigger  heads  and  individual  pips  are  thereby  obtained.  Although 
quite  at  home  with  other  things  in  the  hardy  plant  border,  I 
think  the  Phloxes  are  seen  to  best  advantage  alone  in  large  beds, 
when  the  colors  can  be  arranged  to  give  a  pleasing  and  efifective 
display.  I  wrote  "alone."  but  if  planted  thinly,  which  is  ad- 
visable, so  that  each  variety  is  seen  clearly  and  distinctly,  inter- 
vening spaces  may  be  filled  with  Tufted  Pansies  or  some  very 
dwarf,   long-flowering  annuals. — Gardening  Illustrated. 
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Correction.  Acknowledgment  is  cheerfully  made  of  a  cour- 
teous letter  from  Captain  George  C.  Thomas.  Jr.,  objecting  to 
certain  items  in  last  month's  review  of  his  Practical  Book  of 
Outdoor  Rose  Growing.  Regarding  the  fact  that  he  apparently 
bases  his  estimate  of  roses  only  upon  observations  made  in  his 
own  gardens  he  cites  an  account  of  explorations  and  of  con- 
ferences with  other  eminent  rosarians.  all  over  the  country  and 
even  extending  up  into  Canada,  that  are  astounding  in  extent 
and  thoroughness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  soon  publisli 
the  narrative,  for  it  would  certainly  be  interesting  and  in- 
structive. It  was  not  due  to  lack  of  oliservation  in  others'  gar- 
dens that  climbing  Bess  Lovett  and  Alida  Lovett  were  omitted 
by  him.  He  has  not  found  them  hardy  in  spite  of  their  thriving 
at  Washington.  Yet  growers  in  New  Jersey,  near  New  York 
City,  have  them  forming  blooms  upon  wood  of  the  preceding 
year.  Evidently,  then,  the  matter  of  hardiness  is  often  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  handle.  Engelman's  spruce,  for  example,  which 
luxuriates  under  the  buffeting  of  tremendous  storms  high  up 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  does  not  find  con,gcnial  the  dry 
cold  of  the  northern  prairies.  The  writer  has  always  found  that 
the    rose    Gruss   an    Teplitz,    several    times    referred    to    by    Mr. 


Tliomas  as  remarkable  for  its  hardiness,  kills  back  nearly  to  the 
ground  in  north-central  Ohio.  Premier  and  Madame  Butter- 
fly for  Mr.  Thomas  have  not  succeeded.  Of  them,  accordingly, 
it  might  be  asked  if  they  may  not  yet  adapt  themselves  so  as 
to  earn  the  change  of  opinion  to  the  better  attained  by  Climbing 
Gruss  an  Teplitz.  which,  according  to  page  127  of  the  book,  "has 
not  been  successful,  as  during  the  second  year,  on  two  plants, 
less  than  a  dozen  blooms  appeared  during  the  season,"  but  of 
which  one  reads,  on  pages  222  and  223,  "One  rose  stands  out  as 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  an  ever-blooming  hardy  climber.  .  .  . 
It  takes  time  to  become  established;  and  if  it  does  not  bloom 
well  after  its  second  year,  it  should  be  root  pruned  or  moved 
to  insure  blooming  wood.  Its  habit  is  most  vigorous  and  hardy 
and  when  well  grown  it  blooms  most  prolifically  from  Spring 
until  frost."  Obviously  then  one  is  to  take  into  account  that 
the  present  edition  of  this  splendid  book  is  the  edition  of  1916 
with  only  a  new  chapter,  Rose  Development  From  1917  to  1920, 
appended,  and  interesting  and  valuable  chapter  to  which,  by  the 
way.  attention  ought  to  be  directed  by  the   Table  of  Contents. 

As  to  providing  in  the  Score  Card'  for  a  place  to  set  forth 
in  detail  the  habit  of  the  plant  and  its  appearance  in  the  garden 
the  reviewer  must  admit  that  this  can  be  attended  to  under 
growth.  Is  not  this  a  point  deserving  of  much  more  attention 
than  is  ordinarily  given  to  it  in  the  selecting  of  roses  for  out- 
doors? As  to  roses  for  certain  sites  a  second  reading  shows 
that  very  many  points,  perhaps  enough  for  almost  every  planter, 
are  treated  here  and  there  in  the  book,  points  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  tabulate.  The  use  of  species  for  "wild"  planting  is  a 
subject  that  would  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  a  book  of 
this  nature.  It  is  an  exceptionally  excellent  and  inestimably 
valuable  hook  of  remarkable  accuracy.  Who  could  write  a  book 
that  every  one  would  find  flawless? 

The  .Adventl-res  of  a  N.vture  Guide,  by  Enos  A.  Mills;  cloth, 
X\T+271  pages,  8vo.,  with  iZ  full-page  illustrations.  Double- 
day.   Page  &  Co..  Garden  City,   New  York. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  person  who  confines  himself 
to  a  garden  made  with  hands  does  not  miss  much.  Man's  original 
progenitor  was  "put  into  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to 
keep  it."  Some  persons  garden  from  necessity  and  others  be- 
cause of  a  realization  of  advantages  to  be  obtained,  while  in  the 
case  of  still  others  it  is  a  hobby  or  a  pastime.  But  gardening, 
like  other  pursuits,  may  become  constraining  or  absorbing.  A 
person  in  such  a  case  is  too  apt  in  his  love  of  Nature,  not  to" 
"hold  communion  with  her  visible  forms"  and  to  him  she  hardly 
"speaks  a  varied  language."  She  should  not  be  a  mother  im- 
posing drudgery  upon  her  children.  On  the  contrary,  declares 
Mr.  Mills,  "irresistible  is  Nature's  call  to  play.  The  call  comes  in 
a  thousand  alluring  forms.  .  .  .  She  pictures  alluring  scenes 
in  which  to  rest  and  play ;  in  mysterious  ways  she  sends  us 
eagerly  forth  for  unsealed  heights  and  fairylands."  "It  is  seri- 
ously splendid  to  iJlay  with  wild  w'inds.  There  is  no  greater  joy 
than  wrestling  nakedhanded  with  the  elements.  Life  in  the  wild 
places  is  not  all  struggle,  not  all  hunger,  fright  and  fasting.  All 
wild  animals  find  time  to  rest,  and  all.  from  time  to  time,  give 
themselves  up  to  play." 

The  author  leads  one,  in  a  most  fascinating  manner,  with  elo- 
quent words,  into  the  wild  places ;  but  he  shows  us  that  the 
wilderness  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  interesting  places  on 
earth.  In  fact,  he  records  more  dangerous  encounters  with 
human  beings,  a  stockman  and  prospectors,  to  whom  his  ways  of 
examining  trees,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  were 
mysterious,  incomprehensilile  and  suspicions.  From  the  elements, 
however,  he  did  once  suffer  most  critically.  Snowblinded  for  two 
days  he  wandered,  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet  above  sealevel, 
along  the  edges  of  precipices,  with  feet  nearly  frozen  and  once 
knocked  down  by  the  onrush  or  concussion  of  air  as,  with  terrific 
crash  and  roar,  a  snowslide  swept  into  the  canyon  a  short  dis- 
tance in  front  of  him. 

The  book  is  strikingly  different  from  all  others,  thoroughly 
original  and  thrilling  and  throbbing  with  the  heartbeats  of  Nature 
pulsating  poetry  in  a  manly  man  who.  through  his  "winged 
words."  not  inappropriately  to  borrow  an  expression  from  Homer, 
guides  the  reader's  thoughts  to  Nature,  as  he  has  sympathetically 
conducted  in  reality  willing  children  who  have  learned  from 
this  Nature  Guide. 


With  hand  on  the  spade  and  heart  in  the  sky 

Dress  the  ground  and  till  it ; 
Turn  in  the  liltle  seed,  brown  and  dry. 

Turn  out  the  golden  millet. 
Work,  and  your  house  shall  he  duly 

Work,  and  rest  shall  be  won  ; 
I  hold  that  a  man  had  better  be  dead 

Than  alive  when  his  work  is  done. 

-Alice 


fed ; 


Cary. 
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President — L.  P.  Jensen,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vice-President— D.  L.  Mackintosh,  Alpine,  New  Jersey. 

Secretary— M.  C.  Ebel,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Treasurer — T,  W.  Head,   Red  Bank,  X.  J. 

TRUSTEES  (For  1920)— Peter  Duff,  William  Waite,  Arthur  Smith,  New 
Jersey;    Robert    Weeks,   Ohio;    W.    H.    Griffiths,    Michigan. 

DIRECTORS  (To  serve  until  1921)— William  N.  Craig,  Massachusetts; 
William  Hertrick,  California;  William  Gray,  Rhode  Island;  G.  Hennen- 
hofer,  Montana:  Thomas  Hatton,  Connecticut;  Albin  Martini,  Iowa;  A. 
C.  Jordahn,  Florida.  (To  serve  until  1922)— George  Wilson,  Illinois;  James 
Stuart,  New  York;  William  Kleinheinz,  Pennsylvania;  John  F.  Huss, 
Connecticut;  Edwin  Jenkins,  Massachusetts;  Carl  N.  Fohn,  Colorado; 
Joseph  Tansey,  New  York.  (To  serve  until  1923) — Robert  Williamson, 
(Connecticut;  Robert  Cameron,  Massachusetts;  Theodore  Wirth,  Min- 
nesota; George  H.  Pring,  Missouri;  George  W.  Hess,  District  of  Colum- 
bia;  Daniel   J.   Coughlin,    New   Yorli;    John   Barnet,   Pennsylvania. 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 

.Will  i'or/,-— Mrs.  T.  I.  .\lbriglit.  Georse  I'.  Eakcr.  \\'.  R.  Cue.  Mrs.  T.  .\. 
Constable.  Paul  D.  Cravath.  Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting.  Cleveland  H.  Dolge, 
Mrs.  David  Dows.  Frank  T.  Dupignac.  Mrs.  (^oleman  du  Pont,  Childs  Flick, 
W.  II.  Gratwick.  Daniel  Guseenheini.  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie.  ^Irs.  \\'illi.''-m  P. 
Hamilton.  Mrs.  Jolin  Henry  Hammond,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Heiniann,  B.  H.  Howell.  C.  O.  Isehn,  Otto  Kahn,  W.  Eugene  Kimball, 
.^doh»h  I.ewisohn,  Mrs.  JuHus  Mc\'icker.  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan.  Mrs.  T.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Stanley  G.  Mortimer.  ^Irs.  Harold 
I.  Pratt.  Tohn  T.  Pratt.  E.  F.  Price,  Mrs.  William  .\.  Reed.  H.  D.  Roosen, 
Charles  .\.  Sherman,  Mrs.  Sai-niel  Sloan,  l^enjamin  Stern,  Mrs.  W. 
Stursberg,  Daniel  Tatum,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Thcmpson,  Mrs.  Edwin  Thorne, 
Mrs.  Henry  M  TiVford,  Samuel  ITntermyer,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney.  Nczo 
Jersey — A.  .\lbright.  Jr..  Cliarles  A.  Bradley.  Joseph  P.  Day, 
James  B.  Duke,  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Dunham,  Mrs.  Frederick  Freling- 
huysen,  Mrs.  Charles  Giiggenheimer,  Mrs.  Gustave  E.  Kissel,  C.  Lewis, 
Mrs.  Paul  Moore.  Hubert  T.  Parsons.  Mrs.  Manuel  Rionda, 
Mrs.  John  I.  Waterbury.  Pennsylvania — Samuel  T.  Bodine.  Gen. 
Richard  Coulter.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lyons.  R.  E.  Mellon.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
Edward  A.  W'oods.  Delaware — trenee  du  Pont,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont. 
Connecticut. — E.  C  Converse,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  Farnam,  George 
M.  Hendec.  Miss  .\.  B.  Jennings.  W.  H.  Truesdale.  William  Ziegler,  Jr. 
Rhode  Island — Gov.  R.  Livingston  Beeckman.  George  P.  Wetinore.  ^lassa- 
chusetts — Harry  E.  Converse,  Mrs,  Henrv  C.  Frick,  i^Trs.  Louis  Froth- 
ingham,  C.  H.  Hutchins,  Mrs.  C.  G  Rice.  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  ilrs.  J.  A. 
Spoor.  Ohio — F.  F.  Drury,  Mrs.  Frances  I"".  Prentiss,  John  L.  Severance, 
H.  S.  Sherman,  H.  L,  Thompson.  Indiana — Tlieodore  F.  Thienie.  Michi- 
gan— E.  D.  Speck.  J.  1'..  .Sclilotman.  Illinois — Harry  B.  Clow.  .\.  B. 
Dick,  Clayton  Mark.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Upham.  Wisconsin — F.  D.  Countiss, 
Minnesota — Mrs.  Chester  A.  Congdon,  A.  C.  Loring.  lozca — Mrs.  G.  B. 
Douglass.  Missouri — August  A.  Busch,  Dr.  George  T.  Moore.  Virginia — 
Miss  Grace  E  Areuts.  IV.  Virginia — Mrs.  Arthur  Lee.  Kentttchy — F.  M. 
Sackett.      Georgia — C.    H.    Candler,    K.    H.    Inman. 


NEW    SUSTAINING   MEMBERS 

George  P.  W'etmore,  Newport.  R.  I.;  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Tilford, 
Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.  (Joseph  Tansey,  superintendent)  ;  Daniel 
Tatum,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  (Daniel  J.  Maclennan.  gardener); 
Charles  H.  Candler,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (Paul  Hamer,  superintendent); 
Joseph  B.  Schlotman,  Detroit,  Mich.  ( Arthur  Jackson,  superin- 
tendent) ;  Stanley  G.  Mortimer,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.  (Anton 
Bauer,  gardener);  S.  T.  Bodine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Paul 
Moore,  Convent,  N.  J.;  Gifford  Pinchot,  Milford.  Pa.  (Peter 
Stroyan,  superintendent)  ;  Mrs.  Chester  A.  Congdon,  Dululh, 
Minn.  (Donald  F.  Shepherd,  gardener)  ;  Mrs.  Frederick  Freling- 
huysen,  Flberon,  X.  J.  (George  Masson,  superintendent):  Dr. 
George  T.  Moore,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Louis  Frothingham, 
North  Easton,  Mass.;  Clayton  Mark,  Lake  Forest.  111.,  have  be- 
come sustaining  members  of  the-association. 


ANNUAL    CONVENTION    HELD    IN    ST     LOUIS 
SEPTEMBER   14-16,    1920 

Officers  elected  for  1921— President,  W.  X.  Craig,  Brook- 
line,  Mass,;  Vice-President.  George  H.  Pring,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Secretary,  M.  C.  Ebel,  Xew  York,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  Peter 
Duff,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Trustees  for  1921— William  H.  Waite,  Arthur  Smith,  D.  L 
Mackmtosh,  New  Jersey;  L.  P.  Jensen,  Ernest  Strehle, 
Missouri. 

Meeting  place  1921   convention,  Xew  York  City. 


The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Gardeners  (since  its  reorganization)  was  opened  at  the 
Hotel  Marquette,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 14,  by  Dr.  George  T.  Moore,  director  of  tlie  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  who  welcomed  the  members  to  the  city  of 


St.  Louis,  jocosely  remarking  that,  while  he  did  not  have  the 
key  of  the  city  to  present  to  them,  he  felt  certain  the  visitors 
would  find  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  theirs  during  their 
stay.  Dr.  Moore  spoke  of  the  interest  horticulture  holds  in 
and  about  St.  Louis,  and  referred  to  the  changeable  climatic 
conditions  and  the  smoke  unisance  the}-  have  to  contend 
with  in  plant  cultivation,  which  do  not  exist  in  many  other 
places.  Xevertlieless,  he  said,  St.  Louis  would  have  much  of 
interest  to  show  the  visiting  members.  In  concluding  his  re- 
marks. Dr.  Moore  introduced  L.  P.  Jensen,  president  of  the 
association,  who,  on  taking  the  chair,  called  on  M.  C.  Ebel, 
of  Xew  York,  secretary  of  the  association,  to  reply  to  Dr. 
Moore's  words  of  welcome. 

PRESIDENT  Jensen's  address 

In  his  address  to  the  convention  President  Jensen  said: 
Large  and  important  issues  have  been  before  us  during  the 
past  year,  and  many  of  these  will  be  brought  forward  at  this 
convention  for  our  discussion  and  solution.  I  feel  quite 
confident  in  asserting  that  this  meeting  in  St.  Louis  should 
prove  to  be  the  most  important  one  to  our  profession  ever 
held.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many.  We  have  entered  into 
the  reconstruction  period  following  tlie  greatest  of  conflicts 
of  nations.  Conditions  are  as  yet  unsettled,  and  we  have 
gathered  here  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  by  which  we 
may,  on  the  one  hand,  help  to  restore  a  healthful  balance  of 
conditions  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  our  na- 
tion at  large,  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  we  may  utilize 
this  period  for  the  uplift  of  our  profession,  and  the  bettering 
of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  professional 
gardener.  .\  fi)Uiidation  has  been  laid  for  a  larger,  stronger 
and  more  powerful  association,  which  if  we  do  not  relax,  but 
continue  to  build  on  wisely  and  with  deliberation  and 
thought,  will  enable  us  to  enter  into  questions  of  national 
importance  to  horticulture  and  gardening,  which  those  en- 
gaged in  commercial  horticulture,  for  many  and  obvious 
reasons,  are  not  in  position  to  handle,  but  which  we,  who 
have  no  axes  to  grind,  may  take  up  and  adjust  with  a  fair 
assurance  of  success. 

He  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  to  be 
submitted,  and  to  the  subjects  to  be  brought  before  the  con- 
vention for  discussion,  urging  that  they  receive  most  careful 
attention.  If  we  can,  he  said,  in  the  short  time  at  our  dis- 
posal at  the  present  convention,  work  out  a  feasible  and 
sensible  solution  to  each  and  all  of  these  questions,  even  1  if 
the  final  solution  of  some  of  them  will  mean  a  lapse  of  tiiiie 
and  a  contribution  of  individual  exertion  in  time  and  ma- 
terial, let  us  put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  keep  the 
good  work  going,  step  by  step,  but  each  step  an  advance. 
Then  this  convention  will  have  been  a  success  and  a  mile- 
stone in   horticultural  progress. 

President  Jensen  recommended  what  seemed  to  him  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  future  growth  and  efficiency  of  the 
association,  and  tliat  is,  to  get  in  close  toucli  witli  the  local 
gardeners'  organizations  throughout  the  country  and  permit 
them  to  affiliate  with  the  national  body.  .-V  nominal  annual 
dues  should  admit  such  associations  to  membership  and  en- 
title them  to  a  delegate  at  the  convention.  This  seemed 
particularly  desirable  because  of  the  many  and  varying  con- 
ditions under  which  the  .-\merican  professional  gardener 
works.  The  problems  of  gardening  in  llie  East,  as  com- 
pared with  the  West,  X'orth  or  South,  are  lUtirely  different 
both  as  regards  culture  and  .general  practice.  Our  strength 
as  a  national  organization  will  depend  largely  on  how  nearly 
we  are  alile  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  the  gardeners  in 
each  and  all  of  these  sections. 

secretary's  and  tke.vsuuer's  reports 

The  secretary,  in  his  annual  report,  showed  that  190  new 
members  were  enrolled  and  66  suspended  for  non-payment 
of  dues  during  the  year.  76  owners  of  country  estates  sub- 
scribed as  sustaining  members,  which  mcmbersliip  list  would 
have  been  materially  increased  if  the  active  members  liad 
made  greater  efforts  to  interest  their  employers.  Most  of  the 
sustaining  members  were  enrolled  through  a  direct  invitation 
from   the  secretary's  office. 
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\\'hat  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  gardener 
and  his  profession,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  association,  was 
the  masterly  address  delivered  by  W.  N.  Craig  on  "The  Point 
of  View  of  the  Professional  Gardener,"  before  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  at  its  meeting  in  New  York  City  last  Spring, 
and  its  publication  in  that  organization's  official  bulletin.  As 
a  result,  the  professional  gardener  is  today  regarded  in  an 
entirely  different  light  than  he  formerly  was  by  many  owners 
of  country  estates.  The  association  is  indebted  to  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  for  the  opportunitj-  to  present  the  cause  of 
the  gardener  to  its  members,  who  include  many  of  the  fore- 
most country  estate   owners  of  America. 

The  action  taken  at  the  Cleveland  convention  last  year 
to  discontinue  the  standing  committees  and  to  have  the  president 
appoint  special  committees  as  required,  was  a  progressive 
step,  as  is  indicated  by  the  committee  reports. 

The  Service  Bureau  was  a  busy  department  of  the  associa- 
tion during  the  past  year,  bringing  many  visitors  to  the  office, 
creating  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  involving  con- 
siderable additional  work  for  the  secretary,  who  directed  the 
attention  of  some  critical  members  (who,  from  the  tone  of 
many  letters  received,  appeared  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  the  entire  time  of  the  secretary  is  at  their  disposal)  to  the 
fact  that  his  position  is  not  a  salaried  one,  and  consequently,  he 
has  to  devote  some  of  his  time  and  energy  to  inatters  pertaining 
to  his  own  personal  business. 

The  Publicity  Campaign  of  the  Service  Bureau  has  ad- 
vertised it  well  and  estate  owners  are  beginning  to  learn  of 
this  source  to  which  they  may  turn  when  seeking  tlie  services 
of  efficient  gardeners.  The  strong  contention  that  the  Service 
Bureau  would  never  be  more  than  a  local  service,  and  could 
not  serve  a  national  purpose,  was  upset  by  the  visits  to  the 
office  of  country  estate  owners  from  Ohio,  Illinois.  Virginia. 
Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  besides  many  others  from 
eastern  states,  with  communications  from  as  far  distant  as 
Arkansas,  Nebraska  and  Montana.  What  may  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Service  Bureau  in  its 
efforts  to  bring  country  estate  owners  and  their  gardeners 
into  closer  and  more  confidential  relations,  was  the  success  in 
turning  what  had  been  classed  as  impossible  positions  into 
desirable  ones,  by  placing  gardeners  qualified  to  meet  the 
particular  requirements  which  the  position  called  for.  Those 
who  are  most  familiar  witli  the  operation  of  the  Service 
Bureau  fully  realize  that  it  is  still  far  from  perfection,  but  that 
it  is  constantly  developing  to  meet  the  aims  for  whicli  it  is 
intended. 

The  secretary's  financial  statement  showed  collec- 
tions  from   dues  and   Service   Bureau    Publicity 

Fund   amounting  to $5,155.00 

Expenses  of  the  secretary's  office  and  of  the  Service 
Bureau  for  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph 
toll,  stationery,  clerk  hire,  and  the  secretary's 
traveling  expenses,  amounting  to $1,507.54 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  disbursements  for 
members'  subscriptions  to  the  G.\RnEXERs' 
Chronicle,  advertising  the  Service  Bureau,  puli- 
lishing  the  1919  convention  report.  1919  conven- 
tion expenses,  general  printing,  and  the  secre- 
tary's office  expenditures,  making  total  dis- 
bursements     $5,016.72 

Balance  in  bank  September   10,   1920 2.018.70 

Investment  Third  Liberty  Loan  Bond 1.000.00 

The  secretary's  financial  statement  and  the  treasurer's  re- 
port were  audited  by  L.  P.  Jensen,  Peter  Duff,  George  H. 
Pring.  auditint;;  committee. 

SPECIAL    COMMITTEES'    REPORTS 

Service     Bureau     Publicity     Fund     Campaign     Committee, 

Alexander  Michic,  chairman,  reported  that  262  members  con- 
tribute<l  to  this  Fund,  which  amounted  to  $1,432.00.  It  had 
been  estimated  that  at  least  $2,500.00  would  be  collected  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  the  results  were  so  disappointing,  the 
committee  recommended  tliat  some  other  method  be  intro- 
duced at  the  convention  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  to 
continue  the  publicity  and  other  expenses  of  the  Service 
Bureau. 

Committee  on  Quarantine  Bill  No.  37,  W.  N.  Craig, 
chairman,  reported  that  at  the  conference  lu-ld  by  the  asso- 
ciation in  New  York  City  last  spring,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  endorse  the  action  taken  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  to  hold  a  conference  of  all  horticultural 
bodies  interested  in  the  exclusion  act.  This  conference  was 
held  in  New  York  Citj'  on  June  15,  at  which  the  \ational 
Association  of  Gardeners  was  represented,  and  a  strong  com- 
mittee appointed  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  heard  from 
further  in  an  emphatic  way.  The  National  .Association  of 
Gardeners,    while    co-operating    in    every    possible    way    with 


other  organizations  that  are  seeking  at  least  a  partial  letting 
down  of  the  bars  erected  against  the  importation  of  prac- 
tically all  plants  and  many  bulbs,  plans  to  continue  aggressive 
work  on  its  own  account,  and  since  the  June  conference 
aforementioned,  has  been  successful  in  interesting  a  number 
of  the  employers  of  the  members  in  the  injustice  of  Quaran- 
tine Bill  No.  37.  It  hopes,  with  their  support,  to  obtain  such 
modifications  of  this  quarantine  that  plants  and  bulbs  which 
cannot  be  produced  in  the  Lhiited  States  may  be  imported 
under  proper,  practical  safeguards,  so  as  to  preclude  any 
possibility  of  their  carrying  dangerous  insects  and  diseases, 
and  thus  raise  the  rigid  embargo  which  shuts  out  many  plants 
and  bulbs  that  our  gardens  need,  and  which  are  very  unlikely 
to  bring  in  injurious  insect  pests  and  diseases. 

.\  motion  oft'ered  by  Montague  Free  of  New  York,  that  the 
convention  go  on  record  as  heartily  approving  the  good  work 
accomplished  by  the  Committee  on  Quarantine  No.  37,  during 
the  past  year  and  authorizing  the  committee  to  continue  its  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  moduication  of  the  present  drastic  regulations; 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  as  Americans,  we  stand  on  all 
things  for  America  and  with  "Safetv-  First"  in  all  that  concerns 
our  great  country,   was   unanimously   carried. 

Committee  on  School  Gardens,  George  H.  Pring,  chair- 
man, appointed  at  the  Cleveland  convention  to  assist  in 
the  school  garden  movement  in  Cleveland,  submitted  a  re- 
port to  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  (as  published  in 
the  G-\RDENERs'  Chronicle),  which  was  accepted  by  that  Board. 
The  outcome  was  the  installation  of  a  Normal  School  course 
in  horticulture  for  the  regular  summer  term,  or  six  weeks, 
to  which  the  chairman  of  the  School  Garden  Committee  had 
the  honor  of  being  called  to  Cleveland  as  an  instructor.  The 
class  included  upwards  of  forty  members  who  were  a  part 
of  the  school  garden  teaching  corps. 

Committee  on  Interesting  Young  Men  in  Gardening, 
M.  C.  Ebel.  secretary.  Following  a  lengthy  discussion  at  the 
Cleveland  convention  on  the  subject  of  interesting  young 
men  in  the  profession  of  gardening,  an  advisory  committee 
was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  secretary  and  all  parties 
interested  to  formulate  some  definite  plan  to  interest  young 
men  in  gardening,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  training  for 
them  by  taking  the  subject  up  with  country  estate  ow-ners 
who  have  the  facilities  to  offer. 

Owing  to  the  committee  being  widely  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  the  committee  together  for 
a  meeting,  so  in  order  to  keep  the  movement  alive  and  to  report 
favorably  at  this  convention,  the  secretary  has  taken  upon  himself 
to  do  what  could  be  done,  seeking  the  advice  and  co-operation  of 
the  committee  through  correspondence. 

-A  communication  was  addressed  to  the  prominent  members 
in  the  trade,  catering  to  the  gardener,  asking  them  to  co- 
operate and  also  to  give  such  financial  support  as  they  could 
to  get  the  movement  under  way,  which  would  involve  an  ex- 
pense in  advertising  and  issuing  of  literature.  Several  con- 
cerns responded  that  they  were  interested  in  the  subject. 
Lord  and  Burnham  Company  contributed  $100.  Contribu- 
tions were  also  received  from  F.  F.  Drurj',  of  Cleveland, 
(J.  H.  Francis,  superintendent),  for  $100;  from  E.  D.  Speck, 
of  Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  (W.  H.  Griffiths,  superintendent), 
for  $20;  from  James  B.  Duke,  Somerville.  X.  J..  (James 
Dymock,  gardener),  for  $25. 

A  number  of  plans  were  proposed  and  considered,  and  the 
secretary  was  finally  able  to  interest  the  School  Garden  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington in  its  plans.  The  co-operation  of  this  department 
has  been  offered  to  the  committee,  and  such  publicity  as  will 
be  necessary,  furnished  to  the  public  press  by  the  department, 
to  call  attention  to  the  opportunity  the  profession  has  to 
offer  young  men  as  soon  as  the  association  is  ready  to  pro- 
vide positions  for  those  who  may  manifest  interest  in  taking 
up  the  work. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  with  several  estate  owners.  Re- 
cently Pierre  S.  du  Pont  visited  the  association's  office  in 
New  York,  as  he  is  keenly  interested,  and  said  he  will  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  proper  facilities  to  train  from 
ei.ght  to  ten  youn,g  men  on  his  estate,  and  we  shall  have  the 
whole-hearted  co-operation  of  Mr.  du  Pont  in  what  we  are 
endeavoring  to  undertake.  J.  Ogden  .Armour,  through  his 
superintendent,  has  advised  that  he  will  provide  for  four 
young  men  on  his  place,  and  ne.gotiations  are  under  way  with 
several  other  estate  owners,  which  have  not  advanced  far 
enough  to  report  on  at  this  time.  Your  secretary  believes, 
from  wliat  has  been  accomplished  so  far,  that  there  will  be 
no  difticulty  in  obtaining  desirable  young  men.  earnest  in 
their  intentions,  to  take  up  the  profession  of  gardening:  and 
'hat  if  the  subject  were  presented  to  the  owners  of  many  es- 
Jates  by  their  superintendents  or  gardeners,  there  would  be 
many  openin.gs  for  such  trainin.g.  The  lack  of  interest  shown 
on    the    i)art    of    those    members    who    could    effectively    co- 
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operate  in  this  work  is  regrettable,  for  it  is  an  important 
undertaking  which,  if  it  fails,  will  reflect  unfavorably  upon 
the  association   and  the  profession   which   it  represents. 

The  Committee  on  Co-operation  with  the  Federal  Board 
of  Vocational  Education,  M.  C.  Ebel.  chairman.  On  the 
request  of  a  representative  of  the  I~ederal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  who  addressed  the  convention  in  Cleveland 
last  year,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  president  to  co- 
operate with  the  Board  to  aid  disabled  soldiers,  by  placing 
those  who  desired  to  take  up  the  training  of  gardening  in 
positions,  that  would  provide  such   an   opportunity. 

During  last  Winter,  the  association's  office  was  visited  fre- 
quently by  a  member  of  the  board  to  remind  the  committee 
that  it  counted  on  the  association  to  place  a  number  of  boys 
in  the  Spring,  it  being  claimed  that  some  250  boys  would  be 
available.  When  Spring  arrived,  the  committee  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  superintendents  of  several  estates,  who 
agreed  to  provide  for  soldiers  on  their  places,  the  owner  of 
one  estate  agreeing  to  provide  accommodations  and  training 
for  eighteen. 

When  the  board  was  called  on  to  provide  the  boys,  it  was 
found  that  it  was  not  able  to  do  so,  and  in  all,  six  boys  were 
sent  to  the  office,  of  which  one  qualified  temporarily,  the 
remaining  being  all  of  a  type  not  suited  for  a  country  estate. 
The  committee  can  only  report  that  its  efforts  were  a  failure, 
with  many  explanations  necessary  to  those  who  had  agreed 
to  accept  the  boys  and  make  provision  for  them. 

The  committee  does  not  desire  to  appear  as  if  criticizing 
the  board  unjustly,  but  believes  the  blame  rests  on  an  over 
■enthusiastic  representative,  who  exaggerated  the  claims  he 
made  of  the  boj-s  he  had  to  place,  and  who  probably  counted 
on  many  being  available  when  Spring  came  to  hand,  for  whom 
he  was  going  to  be  prepared,  placing  the  committee  to  con- 
siderable unnecessary  work. 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the  New- 
port  Branch   of   the   National   .Association   of   Gardeners; 

"To  the  Members  of  the  National  .Association  of  Gardeners, 
Assembled  in  Convention  in  St.  Louis; — We  regret  to  confess 
in  so  far  as  making  further  suggestions  for  the  good  of  our 
association,  that  this  branch  is  practically  at  a  standstill  for 
want  of  co-operation.  We  look  with  some  concern  upon  the 
probable  findings  of  the  coming  convention  in  relation  to  the 
very  important  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  before  subjects  of  this  nature  are  passed  upon, 
a  thorough  representation  of  the  majority  is  a  necessity. 
Will  you  have  this  condition  at  St.  Louis?  Is  it  possible  at 
the  present  stage  of  our  development  to  secure  a  majority 
attendance  in  any  part  of  the  L'nited  States?  We  think  not. 
We  believe  there  are  certain  foundations  to  be  laid  before  the 
association  as  a  unit  can  continue  to  build  and  prosper.  W'e 
believe  the  establishment  of  local  branches  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  as  previously  suggested,  is  one  important 
foundation  upon  which  the  association  would  benefit  a  great 
deal. 

"St.  Louis  and  Newport  are  the  only  branches  of  the 
N.  A.  G.  in  this  vast  country  as  far  as  we  know.  Members 
of  the  association  are  scattered  thousands  of  miles  apart 
and  have  no  means  of  coming  together  officially  to  help  and 
interest  others  in  the  work  of  our  association.  Other  up- 
to-date  organizations  have  their  branches,  for  instance,  the 
Garden  Club  of  America,  whose  memliers  are  more  active 
in  their  organization  work  than  we  are.  Why?  Becaus'; 
they  take  more  interest  in  their  work  and  attend  their  local 
meetings.  This  country  is  too  large  to  have  a  national  or- 
ganization such  as  ours  with  only  headquarters  in  New  York; 
we  need  more  co-operation  among  the  members,  and 
branches  seem  to  us  to  be  the  only  means  of  getting  it.  Even 
the  British  Gardeners"  Association,  small  as  its  country  is, 
has  branches. 

"Directors  could  be  chosen  through  the  local  branches  among 
such  men  as  are  known  to  be  active  in  the  work  of 
our  association.  It  also  helps  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
individual  member  in  the  association  and  its  work  through 
meetings  to  discuss  the  problems  which  confront  the  pro- 
fession. It  would  be  helpful  in  increasing  the  membership; 
also  helpful  to  our  secretary  in  filling  positions  where  a 
branch  is  located,  by  giving  him  all  possible  information. 
These  arc  only  a  few  duties  a  local  branch  can  undertake, 
and  to  this  end,  we  would  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing  resolution; 

"Resolved,  That  an  article  be  added  to  the  By-Laws  author- 
izing members  to  form  branches  in  the  localities  where  they 
may  reside;  that  rules  should  be  drawn  up  for  such  branches, 
giving  them  certain  duties  to  perform  for  the  betterment  of 
•our  association,  and 


"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  given  due 
consideration,  and  some  action  taken  at  this  convention. 

"In  regard  to  certificates  we  have  nothing  further  to  add  to 
wliat  we  have  already  written  the  secretary  under  date  of 
February  2,  this  year. 

"With  best  wishes  for  a  successful  convention,  from  the 
Newport  branch.  "Frederic    Carter,    Secretary." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  letter, 
it  was  generally  agreed  .that  local  branches  would  be  of  ma- 
terial aid  to  the  progress  of  the  association  and  the  profession 
it  represents,  if  the  interest  could  be  secured  among  local 
members  which  is  not  now  shown.  The  suggestion  that  an 
article  be  added  to  the  By-Laws  could  not  be  acted  on,  as 
the  By-Laws  provide  that  an  amendment  must  be  published 
ten  days  before  the  annual  meeting.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
Newport  and  St.  Louis  have  their  local  branches  and  similar 
branches  can  be  organized  elsewhere  without  special  pro- 
vision in  the  By-Laws.  It  was  proposed  that  the  president 
appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  set  of  rules  by  which  local 
branches  could  be  guided. 


Communications  were  received  from  Charles  Milburn,  New 
York,  and  J.  E.  W.  Shaw,  British  Columbia,  proposing  that  a 
button  be  adopted  by  the  association,  but  as  at  other  con- 
ventions, this  suggestion  did  not  meet  with  favor,  especially 
at  this  time,  as  the  cost  would  make  it  prohibitive  to  supply 
a   button   to   each   member. 


The  following  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  National  Bo- 
tanical Garden. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners 
at  their  convention  assembled  at  St.  Louis,  recommend  and 
support  the  pending  bill  authorizing  the  Commission  of  Fine 
.Arts  to  establish  a  representative  botanical  garden  at  Mount 
Hamilton.  Washington.  D.  C,  copies  of  this  resolution  to  be 
sent  to  the  representatives  of  Congress  and  Senate,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  .Arts,  and  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  this  conxention. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   BY-LAWS 

The  amendments  to  the  By-Laws,  which  follow,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  convention  to  be  acted  upon; 

To  amend  .Article  2,  by  adding  two  sections  (Section  7  and 
Section  8)   as  follows; 

Section  7.  -Applicants  for  active  or  associate  membership 
shall  be  passed  on  by  a  membership  committee  to  consist  of 
the  secretary  and  any  two  members  of  the  executive  board, 
on  whom  the  secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  call,  to  pass 
on  applications.  .An  applicant  for  active  membership  must 
provide  the  membership  committee  with  a  complete  record 
of  his  gardening  experience  and  references  as  provided  for  on 
the  application  blanks. 

Section  8.  The  Executive  Board,  or  its  authorized  com- 
mittee, shall  have  the  power  of  refusing  to  admit  an  applicant 
to  membership,  and  shall  be  empowered  to  c.xpel  from  mem- 
bership any  one  guilty  of  unprofessional  conduct  or  other 
conduct,  calculated  to  reflect  adversely  on  the  association. 
The  executive  board  shall  be  under  no  compulsion  to  give 
any  reason  for  its  action  in  refusing  an  applicant  to,  or  ex- 
pelling a  member  from  the  association,  either  to  the  individual 
concerned  or  to  the  association. 

To  amend  Article  3,  Section  1,  by  making  the  dues  $5.00  a 
year  instead  of  $3.00  a  year  as  now  provided. 

To  amend  .Article  3,  Section  3,  by  making  dues  for  life 
membership  $50  in  place  of  $25  as  now  provided. 

.A  communication  was  received  from  the  Cleveland  Horti- 
cultural Society,  protesting  against  the  amendment  of 
.Article  2,  Sections  7  and  8,  as  being  too  drastic  and  auto- 
cratic. 

The  proposed  Section  8  to  .Article  *  met  witli  much  oppo- 
sition from  the  floor  as  giving  a  member  no  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  executive  board.  It  was  contended  that  a 
member  should  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  tlie  association 
against  the  findings  of  the  executive  board.  ■  George 
McMahon,  Iowa,  directed  attention  to  the  Bj'-Laws,  .Article 
5,  Section  5,  "*  *  *  and  all  acts  of  the  board,  which  in 
its  judgment  are  for  the  welfare  of  the  association,  shall  be 
considered  binding." 

On  motion  by  J.  Baxter.  Illinois,  Section  7  to  Article  2  was 
adopted  as  proposed,  and  Section  8  to  .Article  2  was  adopted, 
modified  as  follows; 

Section  8.  The  executive  board  or  its  authorized  com- 
mittee, shall  have  the  power  of  refusing  to  admit  an  applicant 
to  membership,  and  shall  be  empowered  to  expel  from  mem- 
bership any  one  guilty  of  unprofessional  conduct,  calculated 
to  reflect  adversely  on  the  association. 

On  motion  by  .A.  Bieschke.  Connecticut,  the  amendments 
10  .Article  3,  Sections  1  and  3.  were  adopted. 
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There  was  no  opposition  to  the  proposed  amendmentb  to 
Article  3.  Sections  1  and  3.  that  the  annual  dues  be  increased  from 
three  to  tive  dollars,  and  that  life  membership  dues  be  increased 
from  twenty-tive  to  fifty  dollars.  The  advance  in  annual  dues  was 
accepted  as  the  most  practical  solution  for  providing  the  required 
fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  activities  of  the 
association,  which  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  a  special  fund 
and  thus  create  an  equal  taxation  on  all  members.  It  was  further 
proposed  that  members  directly  benefited  by  the  Service  Bureau 
should  contribute  a  certain  percentage  of  their  first  month's  salary 
to  aid  in  defraying  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Service  Bureau. 

New  York  Selected  for  1921  Convention 

In  consideration  of  the  next  meeting  place.  P.  W.  Popp,  of 
New  York,  called  to  the  minds  of  the  St.  Louis  and  other 
western  members,  that  in  1917  the  Easterners  traveled  West 
to  attend  the  convention  in  Chicago,  and  expected  to  carry 
the  convention  back  East  with  them  for  the  following  year. 
They  had  to  content  themselves,  however,  that  Cleveland 
was  on  the  way  East  when  that  city  was  designated  for  the 
1918  convention.  Owing  to  the  war,  the  1918  convention  was 
postponed  and  Cleveland  had  the  convention  in  1919.  Xew 
York  was  the  slogan  for  1920,  but  the  Easterners  found  the 
St.  Louisans  so  full  of  enthusiasm  over  what  would  occur 
if  the  convention  went  to  St.  Louis  that  thev-  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  bid  against  them.  But,  said  Mr.  Popp,  I  come 
from  Xew  York  with  courage  to  boost  for  the  East  for  1921, 
and  it  must  be  Xew  York  or  bust.  You  cannot  get  us  to 
Pike's  Peak  next  year.  Mr.  Popp  found  no  opposition,  and 
X'evv  York,  it  was  unanimously  voted,  w-as  the  choice  for  the 
1921  convention,  with  the  assurance  of  many  of  the  western 
meinbers  that  a  large  attendance  from  the  West  can  be 
anticipated. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  President  Jensen  announcing 
that  the  morning  session  would  convene  promptly  at  nine 
o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING  SESSION 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Jensen,  who  introduced  Hon.  Fred  W.  Pape,  of  the  Park 
Commission  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Pape  spoke  of  the  splendid  park 
system  of  the  city  he  represented,  describing  many  of  the  horticul- 
tural features,  and  of  the  part  public  parks  assumed  in  molding 
the  lives  of  the  citizens  who  frequent  them.  The  welfare  depart- 
ment, he  explained,  is  also  an  important  factor  of  the  St.  Louis 
park  system  as  much  attention  is  devoted  to  playgrounds,  swim- 
ming pools,  athletics,  and  other  outdoor  recreations,  all  of  which 
tend  to  popularize  the  parks.  Mr.  Pape,  who  is  a  horticulturist 
by  profession,  remained  as  an  interested  attendant  during  thp 
morning  session,  participating  in  some  of  the  later  discussions. 

The  Nomination  of  Officers 

W.  N.  Craig,  Brookline,  Mass.,  who  has  remained  quite  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  association  ever  since  he  held  the  office 
of  president  in  1916.  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  convention 
for  president  for  1921,  which  will  be  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
association.  The  nomination  came  to  Mr.  Craig  as  a  reward  for 
his  untiring  efforts  to  elevate  the  profession  of  gardening  to  the 
standing  which  it  merits. 

The  other  nominations  for  officers  of  the  association  were  made 
in  the  order  following  without  opposition  :  Vice-president,  George 
H.  Pring,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  secretary,  M,  C,  Ebel,  New  York,  N,  Y, ; 
treasurer,  Peter  Duff,  Orange,  N,  J, 

The  trustees  for  1921  :  William  Waite,  Arthur  Smith.  D.  L, 
Mackintosh,  Xew  Jersey;  L.  P.  Jensen,  Ernst  Strehle,  Missouri. 

Examinations  for  and  Classification  of  Gardeners 

Papers  were  received  on  the  subject  of  Examinations  for  and 
Classification  of  Gardeners  from  the  Newport  branch  of  the 
National  Association  of  Gardeners,  Arthur  Smith,  New  Jersey, 
and  J.  Baxter,  representing  some  of  the  members  from  Lake 
Forest,  Illinois.  They  were  submitted  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Cleveland  convention,  last  year,  where 
this  (piestion  was  brought  up  for  disc\ission,  when,  after  con- 
siderable' debating,  it  was  referred  to  the  1920  convention  for 
final  action,  and  the  secretary  instructed  to  invite  those  who  ad- 
vocated exaniinations  for  and  classification  of  gardeners  to  sub- 
mit some  definite  plans.  This  question  again  aroused  an  animated 
discussion  with  many  divided  opinions  on  the  practicability  of 
providing  examinations  and  classifications  at  the  present  time, 
which  would  till  the  different  requirements  of  the  wide  area  of 
this  country,  vvliose  climatic  and  cultural  conditions  are  so  variable. 

The  Newport  l)ranch  and  .\rlhur  Smith  had  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  to  offer,  though  nothing  tangible 
in  the  way  of  an  operating  plan.  Mr.  Baxter's  paper  did  not 
favor  the  proposition  as  it  considered  the  proposition  impracticable 


and  generally  non-feasible.  The  discussion  drew  forth  expressions 
of  opinion  from  members  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  which 
was  very  desirable  on  a  subject  of  such  interest  as  this  is  to  the 
profession  at  large,  among  whom  were  G.  McMahon,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  C.  B.  Wolf,  Hibbing,  Minn.;  J.  Meiscnbachcr,  Tulsa,  Okla. ; 
A.  Koch,  Chicago ;  J.  Baxter,  Lake  Forest,  111. ;  D.  Shepherd, 
Duluth,  Minn.;  Peter  Duff,  Orange,  N.  J.;  A.  Bieschke,  Noroton^ 
Conn.:  Montague  Free,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  G.  H.  Pring,  and  H.  C. 
Irish,  St.  Louis. 

The  argument  which  had  a  decided  influence  in  bringing  about 
a  decision,  was  the  potent  fact  that  the  association  is  in  no  finan- 
cial condition  to  undertake  such  a  project  at  present,  which  would 
involve  a  vast  expenditure  in  its  organization  without  considera- 
tion of  the  cost  of  carrying  it  on. 

The  recommendation  which  follows  w-as  presented  by  the  St. 
Louis  Association  of  Gardeners  and  W'as  adopted  by  a  unanimous, 
vote  of  the  convention. 

The  paramount  issue  before  the  gardeners  of  this  country  is 
the  question  of  the  N.  A.  G.  going  on  record  as  a  national 
organization  to  examine  gardeners  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
they  are  capable  of  the  professional  name  gardener. 

The  western  members  unanimously  welcome  the  proposal  of 
segregating  the  gardener  from  that  of  the  pseudo-gardener. 
Whatever  method  is  adopted  we  insist  that  it  should  be  along 
American  lines,  that  is,  to  fit  American  horticulture  not  that  of 
European  horticulture.  The  men  following  the  profession  are  cos- 
mopolitan, embracing  men  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  who 
have  deviated  from  the  old  school  to  that  of  specialization,  be  it 
Chrysanthemums,  Carnations,  Roses.  Orchids,  Propagation,  Land- 
scape or  any  other  branch  of  the  allied  profession  which  he  has 
become  expert  with. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England  has  been  repeatedly 
quoted  as  a  criterion  for  the  N.  A.  G.  to  follow.  We,  however, 
do  not  agree  with  our  eastern  meinbers  on  this  point  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  organization  must  embrace  North,  South.  East 
and  West,  covering  conditions  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England.  For  example :  an  exami- 
nation can  be  drawn  up  in  London  that  will  practicallv  be  the 
same  for  all  England.  Is  it  feasible  for  the  New  York'office  to 
prepare  an  examination  to  fit  the  South  or  West?  The  point  that 
\ve  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  this  question  is  not  for  the  New 
York  office  to  carry  out  only  in  a  directing  capacity.  Examina- 
tions that  will  fit  the  eastern  conditions  will  not  be  appropriate  to 
the  western  or  southern  conditions,  or  vice  versa. 

This  vital  question  should  be  well  planned  to  embrace  the 
varied  climatic  conditions  throughout  the  country  including  all 
men  following  the  profession  as  well  as  the  private  estate 
gardeners.  It  is  plainly  manifested  to  us  Western  gardeners  that 
the  examinations  should  be  under  the  directing  head  of  the 
N.  A.  G.,  but  the  subjects  of  the  examination  should  be  left  to 
the  local  societies  throughout  the  country  who  will  examine 
in  accord  with  the  purely  local  conditions,  etc.  If  the  local  societies, 
are  insufficient  at  the  present  time  to  assist  in  this  movement,  it 
is,  therefore,  a  fallacy  to  pile  more  work  upon  the  secretary  of 
this  association.  Gentlemen,  the  N.  A.  G.  has  not  reached  that 
high  standard  of  efficiency  in  finance  and  membership  to  warrant 
handling  this  movement.  The  matter  was  postponed  from  the 
Cleveland  Convention  until  a  definite  plan  was  submitted.  The 
Saint  Louis  Association  has  called  many  executive  meetings  to 
arrange  a  definite  plan.  We  perused  the  Chronicle  repeatedly  to 
ascertain  if  the  other  local  societies  have  voiced  a  definite  plan. 
We  have  read  with  interest  the  remarks  of  the  Newport  members, 
and  Arthur  Smith's  article  relative  to  gardeners'  certificates ;  how- 
ever, we  have  not  noticed  a  definite  plan  offered  to  assist  the 
matter  when  brought  upon  the  floor  of  the  convention.  That  in 
itself  snggi^sts  that  the  national  body  is  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  project  through  to  success  at  this  period. 

We,  the  St.  Louis  Association  of  Gardeners,  recommend  that 
a  census  of  its  members  should  be  taken  definitely  stating  their 
training,  whether  College  or  garden  trained — subjects  studied  as: 
Insects,  Diseases  and  Their  Control,  Soils  and  Fertilizers.  Experi- 
ence in  Plant  Growing;  Exotic  or  Landscape,  etc..  Positions  Held 

Past  and  Present,  Salary  of  Present  Position.  A  census  of  all 
the  members  in  the  hands  of  the  New  York  office  would  enable 
the  directors  through  the  secretary  to  gradt  all  the  gardeners 
belonging  to  the  national  body  into  classes  according  to  experience. 

Inducements    for    Young    Men    to    Take    up    the    Gardening 
Profession 

The  difficulty  to  secure  .American  boys  who  will  take  up  the 
profession  of  gardening  seemed  the  main' point  of  contention  when 
this  subject  was  presented.  It  was  shown,  however,  that  the  asso- 
ciation has  had  ample  evidence  that  a  sufficient  number  of  boys 
can  lie  interested  to  supply  all  the  demands  which  will  arise,  for 
training  them.  As  the  committee  report  stated,  several  estates 
are  ready  to  furnish  the  necessary   facilities,  and  the  owners  of 
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others  have  signified  their  intentions  of  doing  so.  The  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  gardeners  themselves,  to  attract  the 
young  men  to  the  profession  was  said  to  be  the  greatest  handicap 
to  the  success  of  this  movement,  but  it  was  hoped  that  as  the 
plans  develop  further,  this  apathy  will  disappear. 

P.  F.  Foley,  of  Chicago,  referred  to  an  orphanage  of  a  fraternal 
society  located  in  Illinois,  which  teaches  the  vocation  of  floricul- 
ture, both  under  glass  and  outdoors,  to  the  boys,  and  suggested 
that  this  institution  might  prove  an  excellent  source  of  supply  for 
apprentices  when  the  boys  are  old  enough  to  be  sent  forth  into 
the  world.  On  motion  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  comrnum- 
cate  with  the  officials  of  this  institution,  and  advise  them  of  the 
plans  of  the  association  for  training  young  men. 

On  the  recommendation  of  secretary  Ebel.  George  H.  Pring  and 
Montague  Free  were  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  conducting  the  work  of  placing  young  men  in  positions  where 
they  will  receive  the  necessary  training  to  fit  them  for  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  meeting  adj(iurned  to  convene  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON   SESSION 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  session  convened  promptly  to  dis- 
cuss the  several  "papers  presented  to  it  for  consideration. 

The  Threatened  Food   Crisis:   How   Can   the   Gardeners  and 
Their  Association  Assist  in   Relieving  It? 

W.  N.  Craig— after  reviewing  the  1920  food  production  situation. 
the  present-day  tribulations  of  the  farmers,  owing  to  farm  labor 
shortage,  high  cost  of  farm  machinery,  increased  freight  rates, 
and  poor  market  facilities;  and  the  returns  of  the  1920  census, 
showing  a  steady  trend  of  the  rural  population  to  the  cities — pro- 
fessed that  he  is  not  over  optimistic  on  the  food  outlook  for  1921. 
Reverting  to  the  gardeners,  and  what  can  be  accomplished  by  home 
gardens  in  relieving  the  food  situation.  Mr.  Craig  continued;  too 
many  gardeners,  sometimes  good  practical  men  at  that,  are  obsessesd 
with  the  idea  that  now  that  the  World  War  is  ended  conditions 
will  speedily  right  themselves  and  they  can  drop  back  into  the 
even  tenor  "of  their  ways.  I  yield  to  none  in  my  sincere  regard 
for  all  that  is  artistic  and  beautiful  in  our  profession,  and  am 
glad  to  see  the  floricultural  end  coming  back  into  its  own  grad- 
ually, but  we  are  not  by  any  means  out  of  the  woods,  and  can- 
not afford  to  drift  back  into  pre-war  conditions.  I  consider 
it  to  be  still  the  bounden  duty  of  every  practical  gardener  to 
produce  every  ounce  of  food  he  can,  even  if  some  neglect  to  the 
purely  ornamental  is  unavoidable.  Thoughtful  employers  realize 
better  than  many  of  their  gardeners  how  necessary  it  is  to  keep 
up  food  production,  and  with  the  increased  freight  rates  it  is 
more  than  ever  your  duty  to  relieve  transportation  as  much  as 
possible  by  producing  all  we  can  at  home. 

No  one  loves  ornamental  horticulture  more  than  I  do,  but  it  is 
unpatriotic  and  selfish  to  neglect  the  utilitarian  as  too  many  are 
doing  today.  The  "back  to  the  farm"  movement,  "a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished"  is  traveling  via  the  garden  many  aver. 
Many  have  planted  a  garden ;  liked  the  sample  of  crop  growing 
which  it  gave,  and  wanted  more.  Then  they  started  dreaming 
of  a  small  farm.  For  some,  dreams  have  come  true  and  may 
their  number  steadily  increase !  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to 
cure  a  man  of  any  Bolshevistic  tendency  which  may  lurk  in  his 
system  than  a  garden  or  farm  to  care  for. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  it  is  not  really  a  home  unless  there 
is  a  garden  of  some  size  attached  to  it.  Without  a  garden  "tis 
merely  a  house  in  which  people  dwell  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.  The  very  word  "home"  indicates,  it  seems  to  me,  con- 
tented parents,  happy  children,  household  pets,  and  gardens  where 
vegetables  and  flowers  are  grown.  The  garden  ties  the  home  to 
the  land,  and  what  our  country  needs  is  more  tying  of  this  kind. 

More  gardening  through  so  called  "war  gardens"  and  now  con- 
sidered as  home  gardens,  has  been  done  in  the  past  few  years 
than  ever  Ijefore.  Much  of  it  started  as  a  patriotic  duty,  but 
many  continue  it  as  they  enjoy  it  and  finil  it  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  do  so.  Not  a  few  took  gardening  up  as  a  mere  fad 
and  now  cling  to  it  as  a  well-worth-while  fact.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  the  members  of  our  association  to  support  in  every  conceivable 
way  this  home  garden  and  "back  to  the  farm"  movement.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  it  linger  and  die. 

If  the  cost  of  living  is  to  come  down,  we  must  produce  more, 
and  urge  others  to  do  likewise.  We  need  more  producers  and  not 
an  increasing  army  of  non-producers  and  consumers,  in  addition 
to  more  up-to-date  marketing  methods.  There  are  probably  some 
who  will  consider  the  danger  of  any  near  food  shortage  as  very 
unlikely,  but  decreased  crop  acreage  will  result  from  low  prices 
to  the  farmer,  and  a  single  poor  harvest  may  bring  dire  disaster 
to  multitudes.  Without  seeking  to  be  at  all  pessimistic,  I  would 
urge  continued  and  careful  attention  to  food  production  on  every 
gardener  as  a  strictly  patriotic  duty. 

In  the  general  discussion  Mr.  Craig's  views  were  upheld. 


Will   the   Farmerettes   Solve   the   Problem   of   Help   Shortage 
on  Country  Estates? 

There  was  no  dissension  in  the  views  entertained  on  the  part 
which  the  farmerettes  have  performed  on  country  estates  in 
alleviating  to  some  extent  the  help  shortage  during  and  since  the 
war.  It  was  agreed  by  those  in  a  position  to  observe  thevyork 
of  the  farmerettes  that  in  most  instances  they  were  highly  cfiicient. 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  whatever  duties  were  assigned  to  them, 
and  usually  were  found  to  be  steady  workers.  However,  it  was 
not  believed  that  the  young  women  who  engage  in  this  work 
do  so  with  any  idea  of  permanency,  but  that  they  go  into  the 
gardens  to  gain  practical  experience  which  will  assist  them  later, 
combined  with  iheir  theoretical  training,  to  become  instructors 
or  designers,  or  to  embark  in  one  of  the  many  departments  of 
commercial  horticulture.  That  the  employment  of  farmerettes  on 
country  estates  will  solve  the  problem  of  help  shortage  was  not 
generally  affirmed. 

Mr.  Ebel  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  distinction  between 
the  young  women  working  in  gardens  and  those  working  on  the 
farms,  known  as  farmerettes,  and  proposed  the  name  gardenerette 
to  designate  the  garden  workers. 

A  motion  was  carried  to  submit  the  name  gardenerette  to  the 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  which  was 
recognized  as  the  national  organization  representing  the  women 
who  are  engaged  in  gardens  and  on  farms,  for  its  approval. 

The    Sign    Board    Nuisance    Defacing    Our    Highways:    How 
Can  It  Be  Combated  Effectively? 

Mr.  Ebel  submitted  a  paper  to  the  convention  on  the  sign 
board  nuisance,  in  which  he  said : 

The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  has  been  requested  by 
one  of  its  sustaining  members,  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  a  prominent 
country  estate  owner  of  New  York,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America,  to  enter  its  protest  at  its  convention 
against  the  sign  board  nuisance  which  is  causing  the  despoliation 
of  the  landscape  views  along  our  highways. 

The  desecration  of  our  highways  by  unsightly  sign  boards  is 
assuming  the  form  of  a  real  menace,  and  unless  some  united 
action  is  taken  on  the  part  of  all  organizations  and  individuals 
concerned  in  seeing  the  handiwork  of  Nature  conserved  along  our 
highways,  the  sign  lioard  interests  will  soon  obscure  it. 

Legislation,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  will  avail  of  little,  for 
while  it  may  be  possible  to  regulate  the  use  of  property  along 
the  roadway,  it  will  be  difficult  to  regulate  what  a  property 
owner  may  do  fifty  or  more  feet  removed  from  the  roadside, 
especially  outside  of  city  and  suburban  limits  where  local  ordi- 
nances do  not  control  conditions.  Our  grievance,  however,  is 
against  the  defacement  of  our  highways.  There  are  already 
many  statutes  in  many  stales  to  regu'ate  bill  boards  and  sign 
boards,  but  few  seem  effective,  judging  by  the  encroachments 
the  sign  boards  have  made  the  past  few  years. 

The  most  effective  weapon  to  employ  to  combat  the  sign  board 
nuisance  is  to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  will  discourage  our 
national  advertisers  from  using  sign  boards  along  our  highways: 
and  this  method  will  be  far  easier  than  to  attempt  to  secure 
laws  which  would  meet  the  opposition  of  the  sign  board  interests 
who  have  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  their  enterprise. 

Pulilic  sentiment  is  not  in  favor  of  sign  boards  marring  the 
natural  beauties  along  our  highways.  With  the  greater  interest 
manifested  in  country  life,  and  the  more  extensive  use  of  the 
highways  by  the  automobilist.  opposition  to  the  sign  boards,  if 
once  stirred,  will  be  greater  than  it  has  ever  been. 

As  an  aroused  public  opinion,  supported  by  the  "power  of  the 
press."  no  doubt,  is  the  most  feasible  means  of  curbing  the  sign 
board  nuisance,  and  thereby  conserving  the  natural  beauties  along 
our  highways.  I  recommend  that  our  association  take  the  initiative 
to  create  a  nation-wide  agitation  to  cause  the  abolishment  of  the 
use  of  the  sign  boards  through  a  thoroughly  organized  movement, 
and  that  all  interested  organizations  be  invited  to  co-operate  in 
such  a  movement. 

After  some  discussion,  which  was  all  in  opposition  to  the  sign 
board  nuisance,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  it  has  become  quite  evident  that  if  the  sign  board 
interests  are  permitted  to  continue  unmolested  they  will  soon  suc- 
ceed in  the  despoliation  of  the  beauties  of  the  natural  scenery 
along  our  highways. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  take  the  initiative  to  institute  a  country-wide  propa- 
ganda to  arouse  an  indignant  public  sentiment  against  the  sign 
board  interests  and  certain  national  advertisers  who  are  with 
unsightly  sign  boards  defacing  the  landscape  views  along  our 
highways,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  invites  all  other  organizations,  interested  in  having 
the  natural  scenery  along  the  country's  highways  protected  and 
conserved,  to  co-operate  with  it  in  suppressing  the  sign  board 
vandalism. 
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President  Jensen  next  announced  that  the  meeting  would  ad- 
journ and  tlie  members  proceed  to  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  where  they  would  be  guests  at  the  annual  Shaw  Banquet. 

THURSDAY  MORNING   SESSION 
Election   of    Officers 

As  there  were  no  opposing  candidates  for  the  offices  for  1921, 
a  motion  was  made  that  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  their 
election.  President  Jensen  then  made  the  announcement  that 
the  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  during  the  year  1921  : 
President,  W.  N.  Craig,  Brookline,  Mass. ;  vice-president,  George 
H.  Pring,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  secretary,  M.  C.  Ebel,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
treasurer,  Peter  Duff,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Trustees  for  1921  :  William  Waite,  Arthur  Smith.  D.  L. 
Mackintosh,  New  Jersey :  L.  P.  Jensen.  Ernst  Strehle,  Missouri. 

J.  Horace  McFarland  on  Quarantine  37. 

I  presume  I  cannot  add  to  your  information  about  Quarantine 
Bill  No.  37,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  add  to  your  distress 
by  talking  too  long  on  the  subject  of  how  Quarantine  is  to  be 
handled.  A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  had  over  the  meet- 
ing called  in  New  York  in  June,  which  included  mostly  the  men 
and  woinen  who  had  suffered  by  the  drastic  application  of  Quar- 
antine 37  in  the  consumption  of  plants,  rather  than  in  the  sale.  It 
was  called  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  New  York  and  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society :  the  presidents  of  which  organizations  called  together  the 
representatives  from  over  thirty  or  forty  of  the  National  or- 
ganizations and  local  organizations,  and  a  very  reinarkable  fact 
was  that  the  principle  of  tlie  Quarantine  was  approved;  i.e.,  the 
necessity  for  the  Quarantine  against  additional  bugs,  etc.,  was 
fully  recognized  ,  and  all  of  the  discussion  was  in  the  direction  of 
securing  modification  of  the  quarantine,  so  that  while  the  Nation 
may  be  completely  protected  against  the  introduction  of  new  plant 
diseases,  insects,  etc.,  there  might  yet  be  that  world  exchange  in 
the  horticultural  business  which  has  made  gardening  in  America 
so  great.  It  was  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  if  all  the  plant 
life  now  in  this  country  had  been  restricted  to  plants  of  America 
originally,  there  would  not  be  any  peonies,  and  there  would  not 
be  a  number  of  other  beautiful  flowers  we  look  at  today  in  some 
of  the  wonderful  gardens  in  this  country. 

I  am  sure  from  personal  knowledge  that  there  is  no  disposition 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Horticultural  Board  to  so 
work  this  quarantine  as  to  exclude  definitely  the  forwarding  of 
plants  from  abroad.  This  body  is  made  up  of  alile  men  for  whom 
I  have  profound  respect ;  like  most  men  who  are  devoted  to  one 
thing,  the  thing  they  are  devoted  to  is  the.  biggest  thing  in  the 
world  to  them.  A  pathologist  dealing  in  horticulture  or  flori- 
culture with  plant  insects  and  diseases  does  not  see  the  plant.  As 
I  say,  I  like  the  members  of  this  Horticultural  Bnard,  but   I  am 


going  to  tell  what  1  know  to  be  a  fact ;  I  believe  if  you  had  them 
here  and  took  them  to  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  put  them 
in  the  midst  of  that  wonderful  exhibit,  none  of  them  would 
know  anything  aliout  the  propagation  of  those  wonderful  plants. 
Can  we  put  the  life  of  the  plant  in  the  hands  of  idealists  in  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board? 

Now  very  great  harm  has  been  done  by  calling  these  men  names. 
In  one  particular  instance,  the  abuse  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  has  hurt  the  whole  situation  almost  beyond  relief.  I 
know  Dr.  Marlatt  and  every  member  personally,  and  have  abso- 
lute confidence  in  every  one  of  them;  it  doesn't  help  the  situation 
to  call  them  names,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  becoming  more  in- 
terested in  the  situation,  tliey  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
the  N.  A.  G.  They  are  excellent  men  of  good  ideals,  and  we 
must  recognize,  gentlemen,  that  they  are  net  all  alike,  any  more 
than  we  are  all  alike. 

Our  committee  wants  to  get  evidence  to  present  to  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  to  bring  about  a  modification  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Quarantine  37.  The  committee  was  instructed  to  get 
evidence,  it  was  not  told  to  get  hot  air ;  you  cannot  take  hot  air 
into  court  and  get  anything  with  it.  It  is  really  a  case  in  court, 
that  is,  a  case  supported  by  evidence  that  we  are  trying  to  make. 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  asking  you  to  send 
Mr.  Ebel  any  specific  evidence  you  have  of  the  operation  of 
Quarantine  37  which  has  definitely  worked  damage  to  plants,  trees, 
vines,  slirubs,  etc.  It  is  evidence  we  want  of  the  hardship  en- 
dured rather  than  opinions.  Inferences  do  not  get  us  anything. 
Specific  statements  will  be  of  the  utmost  value.  I  have  the 
hope  that  you  with  your  wide  reach  will  unearth  testiinony  for  us. 
The  purpose  I  have  in  mind  has  been  accepted  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Board,  and  Dr.  Marlatt  has  promised  a  meeting  of  that 
Board  and  has  promised  that  whatever  we  can  show  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  our  suggestions  taken  into  favorable  account  without 
prejudice,  i.  e.,  he  has  agreed  that  if  we  can  show  hardship  and 
wrong  that  he  will  ask  a   remedy   for  the   hardship  and   wrong. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  one  of  the  worst  things  that  has 
I'.appened  in  connection  with  Quarantine  is  the  practical  prohibi- 
tion of  importation  by  great  botanical  gardens.  It  would  be  folly 
to  tell  those  interested  what  has  been  done  by  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  the  .\rnoId  Arboretum.  Brooklyn  Botanical  Gar- 
den, New  York  Botanical  Garden,  etc.,  for  the  promotion  of  plant 
life.  You  all  know  what  they  have  done.  You  do  not  want 
them  stopped  doing  their  work  in  these  directions.  While  they 
understand  that  theoretically  they  can  import,  practically  they 
cannot,  and  importations  in  consequence  have  practically  ceased. 
Prof.  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arliorctum,  told  me  personally  that 
the  wonderful  work  of  that  institution  has  bee'i  handicapped  in 
so  far  as  investigating  plants  outside  of  America  has  been  con- 
cerned. E.  H.  Wilson  is  now  in  Australia,  and  he  will  undoubt- 
edly soon  have  ready  for  sending  into  the  United  States  a  great 
collection   of  plants,   some   of   which   will   be   very   useful.      It   is 
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hoped  that  the  situation  will  be  modified  so  that  importations 
may  be  made.  Perhaps  it  might  be  arranged  for  these  institutions 
to  separately  import  plants,  etc.,  by  arrangement  with  the  Horti- 
cnltural  Board,  upon  their  guarantee  to  guard  against  any  new 
bugs  or  diseases.  These  great  institutions  should  be  permitted  to 
continue  their  collections  of  plants. 

I  hope  you  will  take  soine  action  in  s'upport  of  this  idea,  not  of 
fighting  quarantine,  but  of  having  quarantine  sanely  administered 
with  reasonable  consideration. 

M.  C.  Ebel  ofi'ered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  : 

VVheke.\s,  The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  in  convention 
assembled  has  witnessed  the  beneficent  and  notable  work  accom- 
plished and  being  continued  by  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden, 
which  in  common  with  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  the  Brooklyn  Botanical  Garden  and  similar  in- 
stitutions, has  brought  to  notice  after  adequate  testing  many  im- 
portant plants,  shrubs  and  trees  of  notable  value,  and  whereas  un- 
der the  practical  operation  of  Quarantine  i7  declared  by  the  Fed- 
eral Horticultural  Board  further  additions  to  the  fiora  of  America 
of  plants  from  abroad  are  made  virtually  impracticable,  and 
whereas  the  National  Gardeners'  Association,  while  recognizing 
the  necessity  and  value  of  a  reasonably  administered  quarantine 
against  the  introduction  of  insects  and  diseases  injurious  to  plants, 
feels  that  the  great  educational  institutions  of  America  should  not 
be  checked  in  their  important  work  with  plants, 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board  to  so  arrange  its  regulations  under  Quarantine  37 
as  to  permit  the  resuinption  of  plant  importations  by  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Gardens  and  similar  educational  institutinns  upon  guar- 
antees from  such  institutions  to  so  inspect  and  treat  such  importa- 
tions as  to  allow  no  new  insects  and  diseases  to  be  disseminated. 

Executive    Meeting 

An  executive  meeting  of  the  trustees  and  directors  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Marquette,  Tuesday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  at  which 
the  business  presented  for  the  lioard's  consideration  and  to  be 
acted  upon,  was  disposed  of,  and  the  secretary's  financial  state- 
ment and  the  treasurer's  report  were  audited. 


(Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  with  the  reporter  of  the  meeting, 
who  gained  the  impression  that  the  copy  of  the  convention  report 
was  not  required  immediately,  and  proceeded  to  a  convention  in 
another  city,  before  transcribing  the  notes  for  the  gardeners'  con- 
vention, the  above  report  of  the  meetings  had  to  be  compiled  from 
the  secretary's  recollection  of  the  proceedings  in  order  that  the 
publication  of  the  G.vrdeners'  Chronicle  would  not  be  delayed 
any  longer.  If  there  have  been  omissions  of  importance  they  will 
be  reported  in  the  November  issue.) 

THE    CONVENTION    ENTERTAINMENT    FEATURES 

When  the  delegates  arrived  at  the  convention  city  on  Monday 
evening,  they  found  the  arrangements  committee  awaiting  them 
at  Union  Station  to  escort  them  to  their  hotels,  and  to  announce 
to  them  that  the  program  of  tlie  business  meetings  w-ould  be 
carried  out  strictly  according  to  the  schedule,  and  that  the 
sessions  would  open  each  day  promptly  at  the  hour  set.  The 
members  were  requested  to  he  punctual  in  their  attendance  so 
that  the  important  business,  which  was  to  come  before  the 
convention  might  be  properly  disposed  of. 

It  was  not  expected,  however,  that  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee would  be  as  exacting  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  program 
but  it  was  none  the  less  so  with  the  result  that  there  was  not 
a  flaw  in  either  the  business  or  social  functions  of  the  conven- 
tion and  the  various  committees,  which  comprised  the  profes- 
sional gardeners,  the  stafi  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden, 
the  Park  Department,  the  commercial  growers,  and  the  retail 
florists,  not  omitting  the  women's  auxiliary,  showed  that  by 
harmonious  team  work  the  usual  delays  in  convening"  convention 
meetings   and    in   the   entertainment,   can   lie   wholly   avoided. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  mornings  the  women's  committee, 
composed  of  Mesdames  Jensen,  Pring,  Rowe,  Strehle,  Baumann 
and  Gerney,  met  promptly  at  the  hotel  headquarters  at  ten 
o'clock  to  take  charge  of  the  women  delegates  to  the  conventioii. 
These  two  days  were  devoted  to  automobile  tours  along  the 
Mississippi  River,  to  Jetiferson  Barracks,  Grant's  Farm,  the  old 
birthplace  of  General  Grant  and  now  the  country  estate  of 
August  A.  Busch,  through  the  foot  hills  of  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
and  other  points  of  interest  in  the  surrounding  country,  with 
luncheon  parties  at  the  country  clubs,  returning  to  the  hotel  in 
the  evening  at  the  hour  at  which  the  lousiness  sessions  adjourned. 

The  general  entertainment  provided  for  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "Rock  Gardens,"  by  Montague  Free  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanical 
Garden,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  which  was  given  in  the  ball  room  of 
the  hotel,  and  was  appreciated  by  the  large  assemblage  present. 
After  the  lecture,  the  St.  Louis  Gardeners'  Association  tendered 
a   reception   to   the   visitors,    followed   by   a   dance    in    which   the 


younger  folks  participated,  while  the  older  folks  were  gathered', 
at  the  tables  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  ball  room,  and 
enjoyed   the   refreshments. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  business  session  at  five  o'clock 
on  Wednesday,  President  Jensen  announced  that  the  Shaw 
Banquet,  at  which  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  were  to  be  guests,  would  be  held  in  the  Floral. 
Display  House  at  seven  o'clock,  and  that  all  were  requested  to 
be  at  the  Botanical  Garden.  Promptly  at  the  hour  named  the 
doors  were  opened  and  the  guests  escorted  to  their  places  at 
the  tables.  The  lianqnet  was  a  most  unique  affair,  with  the 
setting  of  the  climbing  and  many  tropical  plants  along  the  sides 
of  the  house,  giving  an  appearance  of  a  tropical  garden,  as  the- 
picture  produced  on  another  page  illustrates.  It  was  the  first, 
time  that  any  banquet  had  ever  been  held,  as  far  as  was  known 
to  any  one  present,  in  a  house  of  this  kind,  and  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Shaw  banquet  that  women  had  attended. 
It  has  always  been  customary  to  hold  the  annual  Shaw  Banquet 
in  one  of  the  hotels,  but  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  Dr.  Moore, 
Director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  that  the  Display 
House  would  be  the  most  appropriate  setting  with  the  visiting 
gardeners  as  guests  this  year.  An  excellent  orchestra  furnished 
music,   while   a  no   less   excellent  menu   was   being  served. 

When  the  inner  man  had  been  satisfied,  Dr.  Moore  announced 
that  as  the  supply  of  after  dinner  speakers  is  no  longer  as. 
abundant  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  he  would  omit  the  time 
honored  custom  of  having  after  dinner  speeches  by  limiting  it 
to  a  few  remarks  from  M.  C.  Ebel,  Secretary  of  the  National 
-\ssociation  of  Gardeners.  Dr.  Moore  then  called  on  Dr.  Hermaa 
von  Shrenk,  who  entertained  the  guests  with  a  most  interesting: 
illustrated  lecture  on  "The  Trees  of  the  Pacific  Coast."  After 
the  lecture  the  dinner  guests  walked  through  the  Garden  to 
Tower  Grove  Park,  where  they  viewed  the  illuminated  aquatics. 

Precisely  at  the  hour  of  eleven  on  Thursday  morning  a  pro- 
cession of  thirty  odd  automobiles,  furnished  by  the  horticultural 
interests,  started  from  the  library  square  for  a  tour  of  the  city 
and  inspection  of  the  country  estates  and  park  systems.  The 
freedom  of  the  city  was  the  visitors'  for  the  day,  for  at  every 
traffic  point  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  tour  terminated, 
police  were  stationed  to  give  the  right  of  way  to  the  line  of 
cars.  At  noon  the  party  became  the  guest  of  the  St.  Louis. 
Garden  Club  at  Bevo  Mill,  where  it  was  greeted  by  Dr.  von 
Shrenk,  the  President  of  the  Club.  Montague  Free  of  New 
York  responded  for  the  members  of  the  association.  From  Bevo- 
Mill  the  automobiles  proceeded  to  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
den, and  from  there  the  tour  of  the  parks  was  continued,  ending 
at  Forest  Park  at  five  o'clock,  where  the  party  became  the  guest 
of  the  St.  Louis  Park  Department  Association.  An  old-fashioned 
barbecue  was  the  form  of  entertainment  planned  for  that  eve- 
ning. The  Park  Department  had  declared  a  holiday  to  permit 
the  employees  to  attend  the  picnic  in  honor  of  the  visiting  gar- 
deners, at  which  it  was  estimated  some  twelve  hundred  people 
attended. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  lie  given  to  the  various  committees  of 
\yhich  G.   H.  Pring,  E.  Strehle,  H.  C.  Irish,  L.  Baumann,  HugO' 
SchafF  and  J.   Moritz  were  the  respective  chairmen. 
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Of  Interest  to  Country 
Estate  Owners 


I  The    National   Association   of    Gardeners    takes  | 

I  this    opportunity   to   place   its   Service    Bureau   at  i 

I  the   disposal   of  owners   of   country   estates   when  | 

I  requiring     thoroughly     competent     gardeners — in  | 

I  the  capacities  of  superintendents,  head  gardeners  | 

I  or    assistant    gardeners — thoroughly    qualified    in  | 

i  every    particular    to    assume    the    responsibilities  | 

I  the  positions  call  for.  | 

I  The      Association      seeks      the      co-operation      of  1 

i  country   estate   ow-ners   in   its   endeavor   to   estab-  I 

i  lish    a    reliable    source    to   which    they    can    apply  | 

I  with   every   confidence   to    secure   the   services   of  1 

I  gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their  profession.  | 

I  The    Bureau   is    maintained   entirely   at   the    ex-  j 

I  pense  of  the  association  and  makes  no  charge  to  I 

I  the    employer    it    may    serve,    or    to    the    member  I 

I  it   may  benefit.  i 

I  Those  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  serv-  | 

I  ices  of  this  Bureau  should  apply  to —  | 

I  M.    C.    EBEL,    Secretary  | 

I  National    Association    of    Gardeners,  i 

j  MADISON,     N.     J.  I 
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All  Opportunity  for   Orchid   Buyers 

Such  As  There  Never  Has  Been  in  America 


The    Celebrated 

Clement  Moore  Collection  of  Orchids 

Is  Ours  To  Sell — And  Yours  To  Buy! 


Here,  indeed,  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  all  who  love 
the  orchid — ilower  of  fascination  for  the  amateur  or 
grower. 

If  you  know  orchids  at  all, — either  for  pleasure  or 
for  profit — you  know  of  ihe  wonderful  collection 
of  Clement  Moore. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Moore  has  gathered, 
from  every  known  source,  the  very  cream  of  ihe 
stocks  of  growers  and  hybridizers  of  ihe  wonder- 
flower. 

In  addition  to  the  wonderful  things  he  has  obtained, 
there  are  the  results  of  his  own  many  years  of  most 
careful  hybridizing. 
So  that   altogether,  there   are   some 

500  RARE  AND  EXCLUSIVE 
SPECIES  AND  HYBRIDS. 

This  famous  collection,  then,  is  one  of  ihe  greatest 
ever  got  together  anywhere,  and  unque.stionahly  the 


greatest    opportunity    ever   offered   to    orchid   lovers 

and  orchid  growers  in  this  country,  to  add  to  their 

stocks. 

Mr.  Moore's  fancy   ran   particularly   to   Cattleyas,   so 

that  among  these  especially,  are  there  rare  finds  to 

be  had. 

As   an   example    of   some   of   the   things   we   have   to 

offer  you,  in  this  great   collection,  there  are  in  bud 

and    sheath   the   following: 

400    Cauleya    Labiata 

100    Cattleya    Fabia     alba     ( Cattleya 

Labiata  X  C.  Aurea  i 
200    Cattleya    Ballantiiieana     (Cattleya 

Triana  X   C.  Gigas  I 

You  know  how  long  it  lakes  to  get  a  Cattleya 
Hybrid  to  flower.  Getting  these,  you  save  manv 
years. 


Send  To-day  for  Complete  Priee  List  and  Descriptions. 

Of   course,  there    is   not    room   to   beain    to   describe   here   the   scores   of. 
rare  and  choice  plants — many  never  in  commerce.     If  you  are  interested 
\iiu  will  send  at  once  for  our  complete  list,  with  prices. 

The  plants  themselves  may  be  seen  or  bought  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  on 
dropping  us  a  line  to  make  an  appointment. 

From  the  in(piiries  we"ve  had  since  the  news  leaked  out  that  Roehrs 
had  the  disposal  of  this  unsurpassed  collections,  we  would  suggest  your 
acting  promptly.  That  is,  if  you  wish  the  advantage  of  selecting  from 
the  full  range. 


[SJ 
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GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AMONG   THE    GARDENERS 

Geoigc  Thomson,  recently  superintend- 
ent of  the  R.  J.  Colher  estate,  Wickatunk. 
N.  J.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  Shadow  Lawn,  the  estate  of 
Hubert   T.    Parson,   West   End,   N.  J. 

Andrew  Anderson  secured  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  the  estate  of  H.  B. 
Mebane,   Great   Falls,  S.   C. 

John  F.  Proctor  secured  the  position  of 
superintendent  on  the  E.  S.  Bayer  estate, 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  MacKenzie  resigned  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Waterbury  estate,  Smithtown, 
L.  I.,  to  accept  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent on  the  J.  D.  Maguire  estate.  Lo- 
cust Valley,  L.   I. 

H.  A.  Brown  secured  the  position  of 
gardener  to   Steven   Birch,   Mahwah,   N.  J. 

A.  E.  Thatcher  secured  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  W.  R.  Coe  estate, 
Oyster  Bay,  L.  L,  succeeding  Thomas 
Proctor  who  recently  resigned. 

Robert  Budd  accepted  the  position  of 
gardener  to  H.  T.  Bradner,  Gates  Mill, 
Ohio. 


THE      AMERICAN       DAHLIA       SO- 
CIETY    SHOW 

Even  the  most  sanguine  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dahlia  Show  promoters  could  not  have 
been  disappointed  when  the  doors  to  the 
roof  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  opened  on 
September  27  to  permit  the  visitors  to 
view  the  annual  exhibit  of  that  society. 

The  sight  of  the  numerous  exhibits  by 
professional  and  amateur  gardeners  and 
commercial  growers,  of  dahlias  in  their 
many  forms  and  myriad  colors,  was  one 
seldom  beheld  even  at  a  flower  show,  and 
one  can  no  longer  deny  the  claim  of  dah- 
lia enthusiasts  that  it  has  become  one  of 
the  favorites  of  the  .\merican  gardens. 

The  silver  vase  offered  by  the  G.\rdeners' 
Chronicle  for  the  most  meritorious  ex- 
hibit by  an  amateur  grower  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout.  Short  Hills.  X.  J., 
and  the  silver  medal  of  the  National  -As- 
sociation of  Gardeners,  offered  for  i\u- 
most  meritorious  exhibit  by  a  professional 
gardener,  was  won  by  Oscar  Carlson,  gar- 
dener to  Miss  A.  B.  Jennings,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Among  the  commercial  exhibits,  the  col- 
lection staged  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  was 
easily  the  most  attractive  one,  and  wa> 
awarded  the  society's  gold  medal  for  the 
best   general   commercial   exhibit. 

The  Judge  Marean  collection  of  dahlias, 
staged  by  John  Scheepers,  Inc.,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
show.  The  size  and  beauty  of  the  flower? 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  staged, 
in  large  baskets  and  bases  against  a  back- 
ground of  purple  velvet,  made  a  gorgeous 
display.     It  was  awarded  a  gold  medal. 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  are  iuzited  to  make  free  use 
of  this  department  to  solve  problems  that 
may  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
ca/i  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  books  should  not  be  re- 
ferred   to    the    Questio}inaire. 


Here  and  There 


GREENHOUSES 

Are  extremely  popular  atiiong  gardeners  who  take 
pride  in  having  the  best  showing  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  remarkable  growing  qtialities  of  King  Green- 
houses are  due  to  the  careful  attention  given  every 
detail  of  construction  to  insure  maximum  strength  and 
minimum  shadow. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  see  a  King  House  and  let 
it  tell  its  own  story.    Write  us  today  and  we 
will   give  3'ou   the   name   of  some  gardener 
near  you  who  will  be  glad  to  shov,'  you  one. 

King  Construction  Company 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

1    West  47th   St.,   New  York 
Harrison  Bldg.,  Phila. 

307  North  Irving    Ave., 
Scranton,    Pa. 
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THE   DARWIN  TULIP. 

Much  of  the  adverse  criticism  of  the  early 
Tulips  is  due  to  the  preponderance  among 
them   of  gaudy   or  harsh   colors   which   do 


not  harmonize  with  the  surrounding  land- 
scape. 

Quite  different  are  the  Darwins  with  their 
rich  tints  including  various  shades  of  helio- 
trope, mauve,  salmon-pink,  maroon  and  deep 
crimson.  The  large  flowers,  which  appear 
in  May,  are  borne  on  strong  stems  two  to 
two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  placed  well 
above  the  foliage.  If  the  flowers  are  cut 
as  soon  as  they  open,  they  will  develop  to 
perfection  in  the  house,  and  last  many  days. 

The  culture  of  these  Tulip  is  very  simple. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  during  October 
or  November  in  soil  that  has  been  pre- 
viously enriched,  placing  them  five  to  six 
inches  deep  and  about  four  inches  apart. 
No  further  care  is  required  except  the  ap- 
plication of  a  cover  after  the  ground  has 
begun  to  freeze,  and  the  removal  of  the 
cover  in  early  Spring.  This  cover  may  con- 
sist of  coarse  stable  manure,  or  a  layer  of 
leaves,  the  object  being  to  prevent  alternate 
freezing   ar.d   tha- ii:.g  in   '.he   Tulip   bed,   a 


conditiim  which  would  disturb  the  roots  at 
the  base  of  the  bulb. 

When  the  blooming  period  is  over,  the 
bulbs  are  allowed  to  mature,  a  condition 
indicated  by  the  yellowing  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  then  taken  up  and  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  after  which  they 
may  be  put  away  in  a  dry  place  to  await 
rc-plan;ing  in  the  Fall.  Or,  if  prcferrei.  the 
bulbs  may  remain  undisturbed  and  shallow, 
rooted  annuals  planted  over  them,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  bulbs 
while  using  the  trowel. — Flozvcy  Grozvcr. 


GLADIOLUS    PRIMULINUS 

Since  the  days  of  its  introduction,  in  1890, 
the  quaint  hooded  form  of  this  species  and 
its  dominancy  in  most  of  the  hybrids,  has 
always  aroused  differences  of  opinion.  The 
.•esthetic  have  always  seen  charm  and  beauty 
in  this  peculiar  hooding  coupled  as  it  is, 
with     pale     primrose     color.       The     genus 


lor  October.  mO 
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DREER'S 


HARDY   PERENNIAL    PLANTS 
SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS 


The  Fall  is  an  excellent  time  to  set  out  Hardy  Perennial  Plants, 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  We  make  a  specialty  of  these  plants  and  grow- 
in  large  assortment.  A  complete  list  will  be  found  in  our  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE,  also  Spring-flowering  Bullis  which  must  be  planted  this 
Fall  for  blooming  next  Spring. 

A  copy  mailed  free  to  anyone  mentiiming  this  publication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,        -        PA 
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Gladiolus  had  never  been  rich  in  yellow- 
shades,  for  until  the  discovery  of  /.. 
primutinus,  only  about  half  a  dozen  yellow 
species  had  been  found  and  these  had 
proved  slow  in  helping  the  development 
of  a  yellow  large  flowered  garden  type. 

/..  priiiiuHnus  has  not  materially  helped 
in  this  direction  either,  for  while  its  yel- 
low coloring  is  so  potent  that  it  almost 
always  appears  among  crossbreds,  either 
as  a  clear  shade  or  intermixed  with  red, 
the  hooded  character,  too,  is  dominant.  The 
same  character  was  noticeable  in  the  old 
Lemoine  type,  a  strain  derived  from  pur- 
purco-auratits.  Raisers  all  over  the  world 
have  strains  of  PrimuHnits  hybrids,  many 
of  them  exceedingly  lovely  and  worthy  of 
name,  yet  for  our  own  part  we  have  always 
felt  we  would  like  to  see  these  glorious 
orange  and  other  tints  in  the  ordinary  type. 
We  scarcely  dare  use  the  term  Gandai'ciisis 
in  these  days,  for  the  species  and  varieties 
have  now  become  so  mixed  that  the  whole 
bunch  of  hybrids  have  apparently  got 
together  until  no  one  knows  where  Ganda- 
voisis.  Saundcrsii,  Cliilds^ii,  Lcmoinei,  etc., 
begin  and  end. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  size  would 
be  developed  in  the  Priiiiiiliniis  hybrids  and 
it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  sesthetic 
see  decline  rather  than  advance.  At  the 
recent  Boston  show  .\.  Gilchrist,  of 
Toronto  exhibited  hybrids  of  Primulinus 
X  America,  which,  while  retaining  the 
loose  habit  of  the  former,  had  lost  the 
hooded  character  and  yellow  tint  and  par- 
taken of  the  color,  size  and  open  form  of 
the  other  parent. 

That  development  in  this  direction  is 
general,  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  most  noted  nurserymen  on  the  other 
side  makes  a  protest  against  the  spoiling 
of  this  charming  type.  While  urging 
every  effort  in  the  direction  of  new  colors, 
he  considers  any  departure  in  the  matter 
of  size  and  form  a  loss,  not  a  gain.  The 
tendency  to  expand  every  flower  to  its 
utmost  limit  of  size  at  the  expense  of 
balance  and  form  is.  he  considers,  to  be 
deplored. — florist  Excliange. 


COLD    WATER    FOR    FROZEN 
PLANTS 


An  article  in  The  Fruiterer  and  Market 
Grower  on  the  above  subject  from  the  pen 
of  the  veteran  horticulturist,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Emptage,  reminds  me  of  my  own  experi- 
ence. Many  years  ago  I  took  charge  of  a 
garden  in  Northern  France.  I  was  but 
twenty-tw-o  years  of  age,  and  considered 
myself  lucky  to  get  such  a  charge  at  so 
early  a  period  of  my  gardening  career.  It 
happened  that  there  came  a  severe  Winter. 


SOLD  BY  SEEDMEN  IN  CANADA  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 
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HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT " 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A  light,  composite,  fine  powder,  easily  distributed 
either  by  duster,  bellows,  or  in  water  by  spraying. 
Thoroughly  reliable  inkillinsCurrant  Worms,  Pot-ito 
Bugs.  Cabtage  Worms,  Lire,  Slugs,  Sow  Bugs,  etc.. 
and  it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides. 
Ir3"Put  up  in  Popular  Packages  at  Popular  Prices. 
Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants. 


HAMMOND'S    PAINT    AND    SLUG    SHOT    WORKS,    BEACON,    NEW    YORK. 


One  night  the  thermometer  marked  3U  de- 
grees of  frost.  I  had  made  the  round  of 
the  glasshouses  about  2  p.  m.  and  found 
the  temperature  all  right,  but  as  the  frost 
was  increasing  I  thought  I  would  make 
sure  and  go  through  again  about  an  hour 
later.  Everything  was  right  in  the  Palm, 
Caiin-llia,  and  Orchid  houses,  but  when  I 
came  to  the  house  which  contained  my 
whole  stock  of  bedding  plants  I  saw.  w-ith 
horror,  that  the  stokehole  was  half-filled 
with  water ;  it  was  evident  that  the  boiler 
had  given  out.  It  may  be  imagined  what 
my  feelings  were.  I  knew  that  the  boiler 
could  be  repaired  on  the  following  day,  for, 
like  nearly  all  the  hot-water  boilers  then 
in  use  in  France,  it  was  made  of  copper, 
but  what  could  I  do  to  stay  the  destruction. 
The  thermometer  steadily  fell  until  frost 
entered  the  house  and  ultimately  10  de- 
grees of  frost  were  registered,  the  plants, 
of  course,  being  frozen  as  hard  as  boards. 
To  all  appearance  the  plants  were  doomed, 
which  meant  either  a  big  outlay  or  denuded 
ilower-bcds  the  following  Sinnmer.  Sud- 
denly it  flashed  into  my  mind  that  my 
father  once  related  how  he  had  dealt  yvith 
a  house  of  frozen  plants.  Fortunately,  it 
was  one  of  those  frosts  that  do  not  last 
throughout  the  day,  and  soon  after  day- 
lireak  the  temperature  hcgan  to  rise.  I 
I'dled  all  the  water  cans  and  stood,  syringe 
in  hand,  watching  the  thermometer,  and 
when  it  was  within  a  degree  of  thawing 
point  I  thorou.ghly  drenched  the  house  with 
tank  water.  This  operation  T  repeated,  so 
that  the  foliage  was  covered  with  moisture 
until  the  temperature  was  .t  degrees  above 
freezing.      In    all    my    life    T    never    passed 


WANTED 

On  a  large  private  estate  near  New  York 
City,  six  unmarried  exceptionally  capable 
experienced  trained  gardeners.  Must  be 
strictly  sober,  expert  growers  capable  of 
handling  small  gangs  under  general  fore- 
man. Fine  modern  separate  rooms  with 
recreation  room  and  every  modern  comfort. 
Wages  $85  per  mcnth  besides  room  and 
board.  All  year  round  place  and  oppor- 
tunity for  promotion  if  satisfactorj-'-  y<cst 
references  required.  Answer  in  writing, 
Efficient,  Room  301,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  giving  references  and  full  particulars 
of  duaiifications  demanded. 


HELP  WANTED 

An  able,  single  man  for  greenhouse  work 
on  a  private  estate  near  Philadelphia.  A 
nrst- class  pcmianent  place.  Give  age, 
wages  expected,  particulars  as  to  expe- 
rience and  retcrences  in  first  letter. 
Address  JOHN    W.    MERTZ.    (Supt.), 

Rosemont,    Peiina. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS  office  in 
the  West  has  opportunity  to  give  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  training  for  PARK 
EXECUTIVE  to  five  or  six  young  men. 
Write  for  further  particulars.  Box  D.  P., 
Room  301,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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a  more  anxious  time.  Imt  when  the  sun  rose 
it  shone  on  a  house  of  plants  that  showed  no 
trace  of  having  been  invaded  by  frost.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Lobelias.  Petunias,  Verbenas, 
etc.,  were  as  fresh  as  if  the  temperature  had 
remained  normal  all  through  the  night. 

Some  years  ago  in  this  district  there  came 
a  hard  frost  in  May.  The  man  in  charge 
of  a  garden  where  early  vegetables  were 
grown  happened  to  wake  early  and  found 
everything  frozen.  There  being  a  command 
of  water  with  stand  pipes  in  the  garden 
he  went  to  work  with  the  hose  and 
thoroughly  moistened  everything  that  frost 
could  injure.  The  result  was  that  his 
crops  were  saved,  whereas  his  neighbor's 
crops  were  badly  hit,  the  Potatoes  being 
cut  down   to  the  ground. 

In  his  article  on  this  subject  Mr.  Emptage 
relates  that  after  a  very  fine  day  on  May 
4th  there  came  a  sharp  frost.     He  says :  ' 

"All  my  beautiful  Potatoes  were  as  white 
as  a  sheet;  in  fact,  everything  was.  1 
rushed  round  and  got  all  the  hands  from 
the  bothy  and  the  others  from  their  homes. 
Taking  two  or  three  4-gallon  cans  with 
big  roses  upon  them  I  set  two  men  at  the 
big  wheel  pump.  Two  or  three  others  I  set 
bringing  the  water  in  pails  and  barrows. 
I  took  the  can  and  thoroughly  washed 
out  the  frost  from  the  Potato  haulm.  By 
great  exertion  I  managed  to  get  over  all 
the  Potatoes  just  as  the  first  rays  of  a 
brilliant  sun  began  to  fall  athwart  the  land. 
Then  we  tackled  the  Lettuce.  I  made  a 
close  examination  of  the  Potatoes  after  the 
sun  had  been  on  them  three  or  four  hours. 
The  result  was  a  tine  crop  of  early  Po- 
tatoes. This  while  all  my  neighbors  had 
their  crops  cut  to  the  ground.  Ever  since 
then  I  have  regarded  the  coldest  water  as 
being  the  best  preventive  of  frost  damage. 
One  year,  when  operating  in  Herts,  I  had 
all  my  bedding  Geraniums  frozen  stiff  on 
Maj'  25th  and  saved  them  all  by  washing 
out  the  frost  in  the  same  manner." 

In  this-way  he  saved  the  greater  portion 
of  his  Chrysanthemums  from  a  September 
frost.  Every  plant  that  was  not  so  treated 
was  rendered  useless.  Mr.  Emptage  con- 
cludes by  saying,  "Thus  is  my  own  practice 
justified,  and  I  am  more  certain  than  ever 
that  cold  water  is  the  best  antidote  to 
white  or  hoar  frost."  It  must  be  thirty- 
five  years  ago  that  we  had  a  Winter  almost 
the  counterpart  of  the  one  we  have  passed 
through,  and  we  had  twenty  frosts  in  the 
first  three  weeks  in  May,  all  sharp  enougli 
to  destroy  fruit  blossom.  Pea  bloom,  and, 
of  course.  Potatoes,  and  I  am  wondering 
if  history  in  this  respect  is  going  to  repeat 
itself  and  that  we  shall  have  destructive 
frosts  in  the  month  of  May.  I  hope  not, 
but  we  never  can  tell  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  w-ay  of  weather  vicissitudes. 
May  is  a  fickle  month,  and  the  sharp  frosts 
are  pretty  sure  to  follow  the  fine  Sum- 
mer-like  days. — Gardrnini;   Ilhtstratcd. 


HARRY     BAl-DWIlM 

I  Slanufacturer  ol 

I   Greenhouse    Stiadlng 

1  Latti    Roller    Blinds 

I  lUAMARONECK.    M.  Y. 


CUT  FLOWER  BOXES; 


F.DWfiRDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 


PHILADELPHIA.      PA. 
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I  BURPEE'S  Bulbs  | 

I  Burpee  s  Fall  Bulb  Catalog  ■ 

I  is     ready     for     distribution.  | 

I  The    edition    is    limited.       If  | 

I  you  are  interested  in  Dutch  | 

I  Bulbs  write  for  a  copy  today.  | 

I         TA^  A+lee  Surpee  Co.  | 

I  Seed  Growers  Philadelphia  | 
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ORCHIDS 

We   are    Specialists   in    Orchids.      We    collect, 
Srftw.     import,     export     and     sell     orcbida    ex- 
clusively.  If  j-ou  are  in  the  market  for  Orchids, 
lire    solicit    your    inquiries    and    orders.     Cata- 
logues and   special  lists  on  application. 
LAGER    &    HURRELL 
Brthid  Growers  and   Importers 
Summit.     N.    «J. 


QUALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
lalior,  uniformly  burned  and 
i:in-fully   packed. 

Famous      "Moss- Aztec"      Ware 

Includes  Azalea  Pots.  Fern 
Dishes,  HaDging  Baskets.  LawTi 
Vases,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  price  list. 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.   Zanssvllle,   Ohio 


'-'Barborryr 

The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edsiiiff  aod  Low  HedfC 

Originators  and  Introducers: 

TheElmCity  Nursery  Company 

Woodmont   Nurseries 
Box  193  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Send  for   Box-Barherry    Folder   and 
General  Nursery  Catalogue 


PLANT  NAMES 

AND  THEIR  MEANINGS  is  the  title  of 
a  series'  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The 
American  Botanist,  where  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lover 
are  also  discussed.  Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 
specimen    copy,    25    cents. 

THE   AMERICAN    BOTANIST 
Joliet,  III. 


THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published  Monthly  for  both  Amateur  and 
Professional    Flower    Growers 

GARDENERS:  Vou  should  grow  flow- 
ers in  quantity  and  help  beautify  your 
surroundings  and  brighten  the  lives  of 
those  who  visit    your  gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.00  per  year,  three 
years    for   $2.50.      Sample    copy    lOc. 

Madison  Cooper,  Publisher,  Calcium,  N.  Y. 


Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 

^^or  country 
residences  and 
estates 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

dxSDZUt'hM'PiL 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


BECOME  A  LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECT 


Prepare  by  mail  for 
this  uncrowded  pro- 
fession. 


Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Earn  while  you 
learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  proposition  to 
HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beautifying  your 
property.  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL 

Newark  New  York  State 


for  October,  1920 
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HELPING  FARM  WOMEN 
FEED  THE  CITY 

To  city  folk,  over  whom  the 
threatened  food  shortage  of 
next  Winter  hangs  like  a  black 
cloud,  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  New  England  branch 
of  the  Woman's  National  Farm 
and  (iarden  Association  is  bring- 
ing producer  and  consumer  to- 
gether are  indeed  glad  tidings. 
The  national  organization 
numbers  about  2500,  and  dates 
back  seven  years.  It  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  enthusiasm 
brought  back  from  England  by 
Mrs.  Frances  King,  of  Alma, 
Michigan,  who  formed  the  As- 
sociation with  the  help  of  seven 
other  women  equally  enthusias- 
tic, and  who  is  still  its  national 
president. 

One  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  New  England 
Farm  and  Garden  .Association 
of  which  Mrs.  Geo.  U.  Crocker  is 
president,  is  to  help  the  woman 
to  find  an  outlet  for  her  eggs, 
her  canned  vegetables  and  her 
preserved  fruit  of  standardized 
size  and  excellence,  always  en- 
couraging the  women  to  pro- 
duce the  really  worth-while 
things  for  which  there  is  a 
ready  sale  in  the  cities.  In 
New'  York  there  is  a  travelling 
exhibit  which  goes  out  among 
the  farms  and  helps  to  stand- 
ardize taste  in  tlie  matter  of 
handiwork,  which  farm  women 
turn  out  in  great  quantities. 
This  idea  will  probably  be  used 
in  New  England  also  soon. 

The  farm  and  Garden  Asso- 
ciation is  supplying  this  needed 
education  in  exactness,  also 
pointing  out  to  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  that  in  handi- 
work and  in  food  the  quality 
of  the  product  is  of  prime  im- 
portance ;  that  the  package  or 
container  should  have  an  in- 
dividuality of  its  own.  and  that 
when  both  these  things  are 
right  and  the  price  charged 
makes  due  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  the  commissions  of 
two  or  more  middlemen  are 
cut  out  by  marketing  directly 
to  the  consumer,  quite  a  profit- 
able business  should  result. 

Furthering  agriculture  as  a 
vocation  by  offering  scholar- 
ships at  State  colleges  and 
other  horticultural  schools,  and 
helping  women  to  secure  posi- 
tions for  farm  and  garden 
work,  once  they  have  been 
properly  trained  for  such  posi- 
tions, is  a  very  important  de- 
partment of  the  association's 
work.  .A  fund  is  raised  for  scholarships 
(living  expenses)  at  the  .Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  .Amherst,  and  already  there  are 
^  many  applications  for  help  next  Winter, 
How  varied  may  be  the  vocational  op- 
ponunities  for  which  a  course  at  the 
Massachusetts  .Agricultural  College  fits,  is 
shown  by  some  of  the  positions  now  being 
held  by  girls  who  have  taken  such  courses. 
There  are  professional  landscape  gardeners 
and  florists,  owners  and  managers  of  es- 
tates, nurseries,  poultry  plants,  dairy 
plants,  truck  gardens  and  orchards,  ex- 
tension service  workers  in  home  economics 
in  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  and  secretaries 
and'  office  managers  for  nurseries  and 
floricultural  establishments.     .An  interesting 
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UiJUlO  PAIN' 


Points  on  Paint- 
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There  is  a  lot  more  to  painting 
than  buying  the  right  paint.  Of 
necessity  you  have  to  start  with  the 
rieht  paint  if  you  expect  it  to  stay 
right. 

Your  neighbor  on  one  side  blames 
the  paint  because  it  chalks  off.  The 
one  on  your  other  side  finds  fault 
with  his  because  it  peels.  His 
neighbor  grumbles  because  he  has 
to  paint  so  often. 

Listening  to  all  this,  you  begin  to 
wonder  if  there  is  any  good  paint 
made  now-a-days  ?  Or,  if  anyone 
knows  any  more,  how  to  put  paint 
on  ?  To  which  let  us  promptly 
answer  that  never  was  there  better 


paint  made,  nor  as  many  painters 
who  know  how  to  really  paint. 

But  there's  a  lot  more  to  good 
painting  results  than  just  the  paint 
and  the  painter.  It's  because  of 
those  other  things  that  so  many  have 
painting  disappointments. 

To  protect  our  customers  froin 
such  we  have  just  published  a  book 
called  The  Happy  Happening.  It's 
too  costly  a  book  to  send  out  broad- 
cast, so  we  ask  that  you  include  loc. 
in  stamps  with  your  request  for  a 
copy. 

Lowe's  Paints  and  Varnishes 
are  sold  by  the  one  best  dealer  in 
each  town. 


^^LjWQBrothQrs  (^p^ 

482    EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Bn-ton      New  York      Jersey  City     Chicago     .Atlanta      Kansas  City      Minneapolis     Toronto 
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new  lield  is  that  of  rural  journalism,  now 
on  the  verge  of  wide  development.  Herbert 
Hoover  indorses  the  association  most 
heartily.  "I  want  to  send  t(>  you,"  he 
writes,  "a  message  of  appreciation  for  ac- 
complishing a  task  wdiich  is  both  inspiring 
and  valualile.  The  con.stant  war  drain  on 
agricultural  employment  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  production  be  stimulated  by  the 
utilization  of  new  agencies,  and  I  feel  that 
the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
-Association  can  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose.'' 

In  order  to  enlarge  its  scope,  however, 
and  meet  as  effectively  as  it  may,  the  pres- 
ent critical  situation  in  agriculture,  this 
organization    feels    that    it    must    double    its 


memliersliip.  It  believes  that  every  woman 
who  realizes  what  food  means  to  the  world 
today,  should  sign  up  for  at  least  two 
dollars'  worth  of  support  (one  annual 
membership)  and  send  the  sainc  in  to  the 
secretary,  Mrs.  N.  F.  Conant.  at  4  Joy 
street,  immediately. — Boston  Evening  Trans- 
crift. 


We  have  American  gardens,  English 
gardens,  French  gardens,  Italian  gardens, 
Dutch  gardens,  Japanese  gardens.  Has  any 
one  ever  heard  of  a  Bolshevik  garden? 

We  know  of  no  type  of  garden  that  breeds 
unrest.  Those  who  work  with  Nature  find 
contentment. 
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HOSE   interested  in   planting  will   find  i 

It    to    their    advantage    to    consult    our  | 

service    department    before    purchasing  § 

anything    in    this    line.      Our    800    acre  § 

nurser}',  one  of  the  largest,  oldest  and  h 

mi  St  scientifically  cultivated  in  America,  = 

IS    replete    with    a   nmltitude    of   varieties  i 

in  1 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  I 

EVERGREENS  and  I 

PERENNIALS  | 

i      A  comparison  of  our  stocks,  prices  and  service  will  show  why  we  have  | 

1                                         been   ■"successful  for  over  a  century."  h 

AMERICAN  NURSERIES  | 

I     SINGER  BUILDING                   -:-                NEW  YORK  CITY  j 

iiii iiiiiiiiiin iiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii i iiiiiiiiiiii mill iiniiiiiiiiuiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiil 
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I   William  M.  Hunt  &  Co.  I 


IF  YOU  CONTEMPLATE  PLANTING 

Native    Azaleas    and    other    (lecidiious     shrubs, 
Mountain  Laurel,  Rhododendrons,  Ferns, 
Wild  Flowers, 


YOU  WILL  BE  INTERESTED 

in  learning  that  Mr.  Herbert  Duraiul.  of  Bronx- 
ville.  N.  Y.,  is  now  associated  with  me  as  my 
exclusive  representative  in  the  territory  within 
50  miles  of  ]\ew  York  City. 


VALUABLE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Durand  is  an  experienced  landscape  spe- 
cialist, who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our 
indigenous  plants,  knows  their  simple  but  ex- 
acting cultural  requirements  and  understands 
their  tasteful  use  in  landscape  and  garden  work. 
His  advice  and  suggestions  are  worth  having, 
and,  if  you  are  planning  to  use  native  material 
extensively,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  write 
him  at  Brouxville  and  invite  him  to  come  and 
see  you.  A  preliminary  consultation  involves 
no  expense  or  obligation. 


SEEDS  -  BULBS  -  PLANTS 

ALL    ACCESSORIES 

For  the  Garden  and  the  Greenhouse 


I  EDWARD  GILLETT  | 

I  Fern  and  Flower  Farm.       Southwick,  Mass.  j 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^^ 
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I  Greenhouse  and  Garden  Plants  1 

I  Shrubbery  and  Nursery  Stock  | 

I  Of  all  descriptions  j 

I  ANPlEI«ON  mc  I 

I  QpMWELL  GARpENS  | 

j  Crpmwell  Conn  | 

I  Make  your  needs  known  to  us.  | 

I  We  will  properly  serve  your  interests.  | 

£  1 
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I  Competent  Gardeners  \ 

I  The    comforts    and    products    of    a    country  | 

I  home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I  gardener ;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

I  Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I  say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

j  We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

j  best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I  PETER    HENDERSON   &   CO.  | 

I  Seedsmen  and  Florists  | 

I  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 


I               148  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  | 
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I     ROSEA    WATERER  \ 

j                              HIGHEST  QUALITY  BULBS  | 

I            Hyacinths           Tulips           Narcissus  | 

Waterer's  Special  Ever-  | 

Green  Lawn  Grass  Seed  | 

Seesdman  and  Bulb  Importer  | 

107-109  S.  Seventh  St.  | 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  | 

Catalogue  on  requesl.  = 
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FOLEY      GREENHOUSES 


**Hiissijikaii8aiaigai 


i  Scientifically    Planned,    Carefully    Made    and    Skillfully    Erected  f 

i  Wri  te    for    Estimate  § 

I  THE  FOLEY  GREENHOUSE  MFG.    CO.  | 

I        3200    W.    31st    St.  Chicago  | 

ItiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiHiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiniiiniiiiiiiniiin 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  pUJNp     is  a   concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in  water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
■'^*    '**^^  the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN-A»  -       FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

reme- 
dy against  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most   efTective. 


— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect  pests. 


F UNGINE For  mildew,   rusit  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  tiKJN^llNti For   worms   and    insects   infesting  the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 
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Dciman   Angelon,  gardener   on 
estate   of  the   late    Otto   Huber 


I 'lew  of   the   Rod:   Island   estate   of   the   late  Otto  hluher.  Many  of  the  splendid  trees  on 
this  estate  zi-crc  preserved  for  future  generations   by    the   skill   of   Davey    Tree   Experts 

The  Tribute  of  Deiman  Angeloff  to 
Davey  Tree   Surgery 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  KENT,  OHIO 

Gentlemen:    Your   system   of   Tree    Snrgery   is   the   best   that   I    know   of. 
It  saves  trees. 

Your  men  know  their  business  thoroughly.     They  are  courteous,   gentle- 
manly and   industrious.     They  work  all  the  time  and   their  work  is  tine. 

Deiman  .\ngelofT. 

The  saving  oi  priceless  trees  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  on  every 
estate. 

Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  maximum  expectations  of 
those  who  love  and  value  trees.  A  careful  examination  of  your  trees 
will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE   DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT   CO..  Inc.,  310  Elm  Street.  Kent,  Ohio 


Branch  o'ficcs  uith  telephone  connections:  Nezc  York 
City,  Astor  Court  B!dg.;  Chicago,  IVestminister 
Bldg.;  Baltimore,  American  Bldg.;  Philadelphia, 
Land  Title  Bldg.;  and  Boston.  Write  nearest  office. 
Permanent  representatives  available  in  districts 
surrounding     Boston,     Springfield,     Lenox,     Newport, 


Hartford,  Stamford,  Albany.  Poughkeepsie,  White 
Plains,  Jamaica,  Montclair,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Buf- 
falo, Toronto,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincin- 
nati. Chicago,  Milwaukee;  Canadian  address,  252 
Laugauchitere  West,  Montreal. 


JOHS   DAVEY 
Father   of    Tree   Surgery 


DAVEY     TREE    SURGEONS 


Every  teal  Da-ey  Tree  Sn.scon  is  in  the  emfloy  of  the  Da-.ey  Tree  Exfert  Co.,  Ine.,  and  the  t'nblie  is  civttioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themseki 
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HOW    GOOD    ARE 
YOU  AT   FIGURING? 


You  don't  have  to  be  very 
good  to  figure  out  why  you 
should  own  a  RICHARD- 
SON BOULEVARD 
TRIMMER  after  taking  a 
good  look  at  these  illustra- 
tions. 


^.^.:.V-,.,^±.^ 


Ti 


Eventually  you  are  going  to 
own  a  RICHARDSON 
BOULEVARD  TRIM- 
MER because  when  your 
man  learns  what  it  is,  he  will 
not  do  without  one;  there- 
fore, why  not  place  your  or- 
der now  for  spring  delivery? 


1  Ke  Kichardson  Doulevard    1  ri 


rimmer 


Manufactured  by 


THE   STANDAKD  SAND   ^  MACHINE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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CYPRIPEDIUM    INSIGNE    SANDERAE 

We  have  thousands  of  this  choice  Yellow  Cypripedium  in  bud.  This 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  obtain  plants  for  your  Fall  Flower  Shows.  These 
plants  having  one  to  six  flowering  buds  at  the  following  prices : 

$5.00    $10.00    $15.00    $20.00  and  $25.00  each 

PALMS 

GET  ^'OUR  ^OUNG  PALMS  FOR  GROWING  ON  NOW 
KENTIA    BELMOREANA  KENTIA   FORSTERIANA 

2Va    inch    pots $.25    each  2 '/I    inch    pots $-25    each 

3^^      ••         •• 50       ••  3  ••         •• 50      ■• 

4  ••  •• 1-00    and    $1.50  ^  ..  ..  I  QQ    3„j    $1   50 

5  •■         ;; i^n   ^"^      IZ  5  ••         •' 2.50   and      3.00 

(,  ••  •• 5.00    and       6.00  -" 

ARECA   LUTESCENS 

3  inch   pots $.50    each  COMBINATION 

4  ;:  ;; '-^^        '.'.  5         inch    pots $2.00    each 

^  .. ;•     ^Iq        ••  6  ••  ■■ 4.00    and    $5.00 


ASPARAGUS 

ASPARAGUS    PLUMOSUS  ASPARAGUS    SPRENGERII 

214    inch    pots $.12    each  21/4    in-^    P°'^ ^^^    ^?.<='^ 

4  ••         ••  '.■.'.'..■.■.'.'.      ^25       •'  4  ••         •■ 25       ■• 

ASPARAGUS   ELONGATUS 

21/4    inch    pots $12.00    per    100  3    mch    pots $20.00    per    100 

FINE    ASSORTED    FERNS    FOR    FERN    DISHES 

2/4    mch    per    100 $12.00  3    >nch   per    100 $20.00 

TRY    OUR    NEW    SPECIAL    GREENHOUSE    HOSE 

$30.00    a      100     feet. 
Visitors    Always    Welcome 

'*Let    Us   Bid    On    Your    Wants" 

ORCHID  EXPERTS 

Plant  s— B  u  1  b  s— S  u  n  d  r  i  e  s 

West  Orange      -      -      -      New  Jersey 

William  J.   Manda  Joseph   Manda  ^'""s«t'v  "^"""^ 

ViccPres.  Pres.    &   Tr«s.  ^'"  V- 
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Orchids 


IVIICHELL'S 


If  you  contemplate  buying  semi-established, 
established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first. 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species. 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt- 
leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other 
choice  hybrids. 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality 
is  second  to  none. 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot 
hangers,  always  on  hand. 

Send  for  our  price  list. 

G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers 
MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK 


are  selected  to  meet 
the  requirements  of 
the  most  critical  ama- 
teur and  professional 
gardeners,  especially 
tliose  desirous  of  pro- 
ducing prize-winning 
specimens.  Our  cata- 
log and  bulb  book  il- 
histrates  and  de- 
-  c  r  i  b  e  s  numerous 
■  hoice  varieties  of 

Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,   Crocus 

and  other  bulbs,  in- 
cluding many  rare  va- 
rieties. Michell's  Bulb 
Growing  Guide  (value 
$1.00)  mailed  free  on 
request. 

Fall  catalog  now 
ready.  A  postal  will 
secure  one. 


MICHELL'S  SEED  HOUSE 


I  I      I    514  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA ,  PA. 
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Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  Street  Bldg 


CHICAGO 
Continental  Bank  Bldg 

E.\STERN  F.\CT0RY 
Ir\ington.  .\.  V. 


PHIL.\DELPHI.\ 
Land  Title  Bldg. 


BOSTON'  — I 
Little  Bldg. 


WESTERN  F.^CTORY 
Des  Plaines.  111. 


CLEV'ELAND 
2063  East  4th  St 

C.\NADL'\N  K.\CT0RY 
St.  C^atlierines.  Ontario 
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FALL  BULBS    I  I  Bobbink  &  Atkins 


For  Forcing  and  Outdoor   Planting. 

LILIUM  GIGANTEUM 
and  AURATUM 

Cold  storage  Bulbs  for  immediate 
forcing. 

Herbaceous  Plants 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Fruits 


Bulb  and  Nursery  Catalogues  mailed  on  request. 


W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Bulb  Importers  and  Seedsmen 
166  West  23rd  Street  New  York 


ROSES 

will  be  very  scarce — make  sure  of  getting  the 
varieties  you  need  by  sending  your  order  now. 

EVERGREENS 

RHODODENDRONS 

TREES  and  SHRUBS 

HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS 
FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUITS 

The   assortment   and   quality    as   good   as   ever. 
Ask  for  Rose  Catalog 

RUTHERFORD  NEW  JERSEY 
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GREENHOUSES 


/ 


'> 


KrNCi  C0NSTRITCTION  COMPANY 


■^ 


(;l.Nf.KAl.  OIITCfcS   NOKril    rONAWANDA?^.  Y 


W a  are  glad  to  refer  Gar- 
deners rvho  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  proper  union 
of  practical  and  artistic 
qualities  in  greenhouse 
construction  to  owners  of 
King  Greenhouses. 


I 


1    WFSl    47TH    sT  .  HARRISON    BLf)(.. 

WEW    YORK   CITV  PHILADF.I.PHIA. 

TELEPHONE.  TF.I.F.PHON  F. 

BR^l'ANT  809  SPRUCE  6521 


BOSTOM,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE 
FORT  HILL  JI5 


_^07  N,  IRVING  AVE., 
SfRANTON,  HA. 
TELEPHONE 
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HOSE    interested    in   planting   will    find  h 

il    to    their    advantage    to    consult    our  | 

service    department    before    purchasing  § 

anything    in    this    line.      Our    800    acre  1 

nursery,  one  of  the  largest,  oldest  and  i 

nil  st  scientifically  cultivated  in  America,  = 

is    replete    willi    a    multitude    of   varieties  g 
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I    FOLEY      GREENHOUSES    I 


TREES,  SHRUBS, 

EVERGREENS   and 

PERENNIALS 


=     A  comparison  of  our  stocks,  prices  and  service  will  show  why  we  have  ^ 

=                                         been  "successful  for  over  a  century."  s 

AMERICAN  NURSERIES  | 

i     SINGER  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY     | 

siiiiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiimiuiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiii^^^^^^^^ 
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j                       Greenhouse  and  Garden  Plants  j 

I                       Shrubbery  and  Nursery  Stock  | 

I                                   Of  all  descriptions  | 

I                     ANPlEI\SON  INC  i 

I     QpMMLL  GAI^ENS  I 

I                         C^pMWELL  Conn  I 

I                Make  yourneedsknowntous.  1 

I                We  will  properly  serve  your  interests.  | 

3  1 
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Rhododendron 
I     Carolinianum 

I         specially    fine    stock   of   this,   the    most   beautiful   of   all    Rhodo-  i 

j        dendrons,    just    received    from    the    North    Carolina    mountains.  | 

I        No   plants    sent    out    without    natural    earth    on    the    roots,    so  | 

i         they    may    be   depended    upon    to   grow.  E 

I        Sizes     from    18    inches     to    4J/$     feet;     prices     remarkably     low.  | 

i         Writ«    for   quotations   for   delivery    now   or   in    spring.  1 

I         Orders   should   he    placed   early,    as    supply    is   limited.  1 


EDWARD  GILLETT, 

Fern      &      Flower      Farm 
Southwick,  Mass. 


HERBERT  DURAND, 

New  York  Representative 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^^^^ 


=         Scientifically    Planned,    Carefully    Made    and    Skillfully    Erected  § 

p                                                    Wri  te    for    Estimate  i 

j              THE  FOLEY  GREENHOUSE  MFG.    CO.  | 

I         3200    W.    3Ut    St.                                                                                   Chicago  | 
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I     HOSEA    WATERER  i 

I                              HIGHEST  QUALITY  BULBS  j 

I             Hyacinths           Tulips           Narcissus  | 

Waterer's  Special  Ever-  | 

Green  Lawn  Grass  Seed  | 

Seesdman  and  Bulb  Importer  j 

107-109  S.  Seventh  St.  I 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA  | 

Catalogue  on  request.  ^ 
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I  WORLD'S  BEST  SWEET  PEAS  | 

I  Novelties  for  1921  | 

I  Hand-Picked  Seed  j 

i  There's    just    as    much    difference    between    machined    seed    and  § 

1  hand-picked    as    there    is    between    margarine    and    real    fresh  = 

i  country    butter.     The   difference    is    scarcely    noticeable    in    the  s 

i  price    of    the    seed,    but    the    results    are    amazingly    diflferent.  = 

I  And    it.    is    not    to    be    wondered    at.      Starting    with    perfectly  i 

1  developed   seed  such   as  can  only  be  assured  by   hand  picking,  = 

i  you   get   a   strong  germ   wliich   eventually   culminates    in   perfect  E 

E  flowers,    in    fours,    on    wand- like    stems.  = 

j  LISTS  RE.\DY.  | 

I  CHARLES  ELLIOTT,  Box  337,  | 


Park  Ridge 


Illinois 
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William  M.  Hunt  &  Co,  |  |  Competent  Gardeners  | 


SEEDS  -  BULBS  -  PLANTS 

ALL    ACCESSORIES 

For  the  Garden  and  the  Greenhouse 


I  148  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I 

^'" ' '"""""" "I" I " iNiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii imn ml 


The  comforts  and  products  of  a  country 
home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent 
gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us. 

Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and 
say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted. 
We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the 
best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked. 

PETER    HENDERSON   &   CO. 

Seedsmen  and  Florists 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Lily  of  the  Valley 


FOR   XMAS   FORCING 


Burnett's  Selected  Brand 

Packed   in  cases  of  250   ami   oUU 


Write  for  Prices,  for 
Immediate    Delivery 


BURNETT  BROTHERS 

SEEDSMEN 
92  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


^^'J?^rdenJdrSvery^o/ne 


Winter  Flowering  Plants 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Erioa  Melanthera 

•       King  Edward  VII 
l'^e^i(lent   (larnot 
Bouvardia    Bourbonii 

(.Humboldtii    grandiflora) 


Acacia   Dealbata 

"       Baileyana 

"       Pubescens 
Azaleas  in  Variety 

PLANTS  FOR  FORCING 

Amygdalus  persira   I  flowering  Peach  1 

chinensis    i  flowering   Almond  ) 
Deutzia  gracilis 
Hydrangeas   in   Variety 
Dielyira   speclabilis    i  IMeeding   Heart  I 

EXTRA  STRONG  POT  GROWN  ROSES  IN  THE  FOL- 
LOWING VARIETIES 
Dorothy     Perkins.    American    Pillar,     Excelsa,    Tausend- 
schoen. 

Our    catalogue    describing    above    and    containing    other    ofters 
will    be    mailed   on   retiuest, 

Our  experience  and   service  are   at   the  disposal  of  our  patrons 
and    correspondence    on    horticultural    subjects    is    invited. 

MULLER-SEALEY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Horticultural  Specialists 
145   West   45tli    Street,   New  York   City 
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I  The  Contents  for  November,   1920  I 


Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 

Montague  Free    367 

Hydrangeas Arborum  Amator   369 

Distinctive  Gardens.  .Bertha  Berbert-Hammond   370 

Protecting  Tender  Garden  Subjects 

Henry  J.  Moore    371 

Profit  in  Bee-Keeping H.  IV.  Sanders    372 

How  Often  Does  a  Branch  Bear  Leaves?  .... 

WiUard  N.  Clutc  373 

The  Month's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse 

Henrxi  Gibson   374 


Sulphur  as  a  Plant  Food . 
Taming  the  Wild  Fruits . 


A  Lesson  on  Plant  Physiology  and  the  Plant  in 
Relation  to  Its  Environment.  .Arthur  Smith 

Departments    of    Foreign    Exchange    and    Book 
Reviews    


National  Association  of  Gardeners. 
The  Questionnaire 


Here  and  There    

Rhubarb — Winter  Protection  for  Roses — 
Propagating  by  Layering — The  Lace  Flower 
— Japanese    Barberry — Competing    Florists. 
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Subscription    ....  $2.00  a  year 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 


MONTAGUE  FREE 


IT  is  pleasurable  to  notice  towards  the  close  of  the  grow- 
ing season  that  many  plants  revive  their  energies  and 
commence  to  bloom  again.  This  is  probably  due,  in 
part,  to  better  moisture  conditions  at  the  roots  and  to  the 
congeniality  of  cool  nights.  Walking  around  the  garden 
in  mid-October  many  plants,  which  normally  bloom  in 
Spring  or  early  Summer,  were  noticed  having  quite  a 
respectable  crop  of  flowers.  Amongst  them  were 
Helianthemums  and  several  species  of  Dianthus,  Cam- 
panula and  Armeria.  It  is  a  fairly  common  occurrence 
for  fruit  trees  such  as  apples  and  pears  to  bloom  again 
in  the  Fall  as  is  evidenced  by  the  almost  annual  crop  of 
letters  to  the  press  from  excited  amateurs  telling  of  their 
trees  bearing  fruit  and  blossoms  at  the  same  time. 

\\"e  have  quite  a  number  of  plants  whose  natural  time 
of  blooming  is  in  the  Fall  and  one  of  the  best  of  these, 
although  it  is  all  too  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  is  Sedniii 
Sicbohlii.  Its  gracefully  arching  stems  arise  thickly  from 
a  central  tuft  to  a  height  of  about  nine  inches,  many  of 
them  bending  over  so  as  to  touch  the  ground.  They  are 
clothed  with  thick,  succulent,  glaucous  leaves  arranged 
in  whorls  of  threes.  This  is  a  plant  worth  growing  for 
the  beauty  of  form  and  coloring  of  its  foliage  alone, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  bright  pink  flowers 
that  are  freely  produced  on  the  tips  of  the  shoots  in  early 
October.  It  is  so  distinctive  a  plant  that  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  take  measures  to  protect  its  blooms  from  the 
frosts  that  are  sometimes  experienced  in  October.  This 
can  be  easily  done  by  throwing  some  light  covering  over 
it.  such  as  heavy  wrapping  paper,  on  nights  when  frost 
is  anticipated,  or  it  may  be  dug  up.  potted  and  brought 
into  a  cool  greeifliouse.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Sedums  it 
is  (|uite  tolerant  of  being  disturbed  at  the  root,  and  ac- 
cepts moderate  mutilation  with  perfect  equanimity. 

The  well-known  Plumbago  Larpentce,  or,  to  give  it 
its  latest  title.  Ccratostigiua  plumbaghwides.  is  another 
fall  bloomer  whose  bright  blue  flowers  are  welcomed  dur- 
ing September  and  October.  There  are  many  others 
that  we  are  grateful  to  for  assisting  in  brightening  the 
closing  of  the  season,  notably  the  hardv  'Mums  and  the 
fall  Crocuses. 

:!<         *         % 

I  he  annually  recurring  glory  of  the  hardwof>ds  in  tin- 
Fall  is  a  reminder  that  the  suggestions  made  by  "On- 
looker." about  ;i  year  ago.  relative  to  the  greater  use  of 
trees  and  shrul)s  prominent  for  their  fall  coloring,  should 
be  pondered  over  by  those  res|)onsible  for  garden  mak- 
iiig.  It  is  noteworthy  that  although  nuich  attention  is 
given  to  the  ])lacing  i>f  trees  and  slirubs  with   reference 


to  the  color  of  their  flowers,  the  question  of  eli'ectively 
grouping  them  with  reference  to  their  leaf  coloration  in 
the  Fall  is  often  overlooked. 

Bright  svmshiny  weather  and  cool  nights,  in  other 
words  sharp  fluctuations  of  temperature,  seem  to  be 
factors  which  have  much  to  do  with  increasing  the  in- 
tensity and  brilliance  of  the  fall  coloring.  An  instance 
of  low  temperatures  influencing  the  production  of  red 
coloring  in  the  leaves  of  plants  was  noticed  during  the 
coal  shortage  three  years  ago.  The  temperature  of  a 
greenhouse,  containing  a  collection  of  succulent  plants, 
which  was  normally  maintained  around  50°  in  the 
W  inter,  on  a  few  occasions  fell  several  degrees  below 
freezing  point  .owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  fuel  for 
proper  heating.  Many  of  the  plants  thereupon  exhibitefl 
the  characteristic  leaf  coloring  that  we  associate  with  the 
Fall.  The  jilants  most  afl:'ected  were  Scdum  and 
Ilchn-cria. 

The  red  color  that  appears  in  the  leaves  of  lettuce 
when  newly  transplanted  outdoors  in  the  Spring  has 
frequently  been  commented  upon.  The  explanation 
given  of  the  fall  coloring  of  the  leaves  of  our  trees  and 
shrubs  is  that  chlorophyll,  the  green  coloring  matter  of 
leaves,  is  disintegrated  by  cold  and  bright  sunshine,  cor- 
related with  the  waning  vitality  of  the  leaves.  This  un- 
masks the  yellow  pigment  that  is  present  in  all  normal 
leaves.  The  presence  of  sugar  and  probably  tannin  in  the 
leaves  seems  to  be  a  factor  in  the  production  of  red 
coloration — the  disappearance  of  the  chlorophyll  ad- 
mitting a  sufficient  intensity  of  light  to  produce  the 
proper  chemical  reaction.  Probably  a  similar  exjilana- 
tion  may  fit  the  case  of  transi^lanted  lettuce  with  the 
afliled  factor  of  the  shock  to  the  root  system  which  pos- 
silily  assists  in  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  chlorophyll. 

The  fall  coloring  of  trees  in  smoky  cities  is  not  by 
any  means  as  brilliant  as  that  to  be  seen  in  the  country. 
The  presence  of  a  layer  of  soot  and  du.st  on  the  leaf 
sm-face  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  this,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, injurious  gases  may  so  hasten  the  dying  of  the 
leaves  once  their  vitality  begins  to  wane,  that  they  fade 
away  into  a  series  of  dingy  browns  befv)re  the  true  colors 
hri\e  an  opportunilv  to  show. 

*     *     * 

ll  seems  to  be  fashionable  in  ultra-aesthetic  circles  to 
decry  the  use  of  shrubs  having  variegated  leaves,  or  foli- 
age of  a  dift'erent  hue  to  the  norma!  green,  but  most 
gardeners  will,  when  the  surroundings  warrant  it, 
sponsor  the  use  of  shrub>  of  this  type  in  gardens.  Even 
the  golden   leaved   privet,   which   to  some  people   seems 
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inexpressibly  vulgar,  is  decidedly  beautiful  when  used  in 
the  right  situation.  I  have  noticed  several  times  during 
the  year  a  clump  of  privet  bushes  in  which  the  green 
and  golden  leaved  kinds  are  intermixed.  Whether  the 
two  forms  were  planted  together  or  whether  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  golden  leaved  form  have  reverted  to 
type  was  not  determined.  These  bushes  have  attained  a 
height  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  and  it  so  happens  that 
the  golden  leaved  branches  prevail  at  the  top.  When 
seen  from  a  distance  one  is  given  the  impression  of  a 
flowering  shrub  of  some  hitherto  undescribed  species. 
The  illusion  is  lost,  of  course,  on  closer  approach  and 
the  effect  is  not  so  pleasing,  but  in  many  gardens  there 
are  situations  not  subject  to  close  insjiection,  that  could 
be  considerably  brightened  up  by  the  note  of  color  con- 
tributed by  this  rather  conmionplace  shrulj.  It  has  one 
advantage  not  possessed  by  flowering  shrubs,  namely, 
that  of  performing  its  color  giving  function  throughout 
the  major  part  of  the  year. 

An  instance  of  the  use  of  a  shrub  with  colored  leaves 
in  connection  with  flowering  herbaceous  plants  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  ten  or  more  years 
ago.  In  this  case  a  large  group,  many  yards  across,'  of  a 
yellow  leaved  form  of  Elderberry  was'  used  as  a  back- 
ground for  a  bed  containing  orange  colored  Kniphotias. 
This  combination  was  designedly  made  with  the  inten- 
tion that  it  should  be  telling  from  distant  points  of  view. 
The  result  was  certainly  magnificent  and  aroused  wide- 
spread comment. 

A  form  of  Dicrvilla  tlorida  known  in  gardens  as  D. 
Sicboldii  alhd-inarginata  is  a  fine  example  of  variegation 
and  has  the  additional  merit  of  also  being  a  flowering 
shrul)  of  no  mean  value.  The  well-known  variegated 
form  (It  the  (Jsier  Dogwood,  Cornus  alba,  var.  Spccthii 
is  extremely  effective  when  space  can  he  found  to  mass 
it  in  a  large  group. 

The  colored  forms  of  the  Conifers  are  for  some  reason 
or  other  seldom  satisfactory.  There  is  one,  however,  that 
usuallx-  excites  interest  and  is  burdened  with  the  name 
Jmnpcrus  cliiucnsis  f^rocitiiibcns  albo-varicgata.  This, 
as  Us  name  implies,  ih  a  jirostrate  growing  form  and  the 
variegation  consists  of  scattered  branch  tips  of  a  delicate 
ivory  yellow. 

1  hat  elusive  element  known  as  "taste"  must  alwavs 
enter  into  the  use  of  variegated  shrubs  in  gardens,  lender 
some  conditions,  as  for  instance,  in  naturalistic  planta- 
tions, they  must  be  rigidly  barred,  but  in  some  circum- 
stances their  judicious  use  is  a  decided  advantage.  Those 
forms  where  the  color  is  indeterminate  should  be  avoid- 
ed. This  applies  especially  to  the  vellows,  for,  miless  the 
colormg  IS  clear  and  distinct  the  onlv  impressi<in  that 
one  receives  is  that  of  .-m  unliealthv  i)laiit. 


The  Polygouaccv:  is  a  i)lant  family  tliat  we  usually 
look  upon  as  havmg  but  little  value  hofticulturally  True 
It  furnishes  us  with  buckwheat  for  griddle  cakes  and 
rhubarb  as  a  corrective  in  case  too  many  of  them  are  in- 
gested, but  to  supply  nialcrial  suitable  'for  garden  orna- 
ment the  Knotweeds  ,ire  usuallv  considered'of  not  much 
accoum.  The  fine  .ai-pearance  of  Poh'^onnm  oricntalc 
when  m  bloom  during  .Sejitember  and  part  of  October 
acted  as  a  reminder  that  here  was  one  S])ecies  at  least 
worthv  ot  the  gardener's  attention.  Further  reflection 
brought  to  mind  many  others  that  are  deserviii"  of  cul- 
tivation and  finally  the  conclusion  was  reached'that  the 
tamily  did  not  consist  entirelv'of  unprepossessing  weeds 
■UKl  ,-1  lew  plants  of  economic  and  medicinal  importance 
l.onculah'  has  long  been  known  as  a  ganlen  plant  in 
this  country— long  enough  to  b;,ve  become  semi-natural- 


ized in  some  places.  It  is  a  native  of  India  and  Loudon 
says  "The  seeds  were  fir.st  sent  to  Europe  by  Tourne- 
forte  who  saw  it  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  monks 
of  the  three  churches  near  Mount  Ararat.  They  culti- 
v;ite  this  plant  there  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
but  for  its  medicinal  C|ualities.     *     *     =•"'  ' 

It  is  a  strong  growing  annual  which  in  good  soil  niav 
attain  a  height  of  from  six  to  eight  feet.  It  has  Imld, 
l)ale  green,  heart-shaped  leaves  and  in  September  ])ro- 
duces  quantities  of  dark  pink  blossoms  arranged  in  the 
-lender  cyhndrical  spikes  characteristic  of  many  of  this 
genus.  It  can  be  used  to  good  eft'ect  at  the  back  of  the 
herbaceous  border  or  naturalized  in  a  semi-wild  part  of 
the  grounds.  The  graceful  panicles  of  bloom  could  ])rob- 
;il)ly  be  used  in  arrangements  of  cut-flowers — if  they  last 
in  water,  and  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  capable 
of  it.  '1  he  approved  common  name  is  "Prince's  Feather" 
but  it  is  also  known  by  the  pleasing  but  cumbersome  title 
f>f  "Kiss  me  over  the  garden  gate."  This  is  almost  as 
bad  as  some  of  the  examples  of  scientific  terminology  of 
which  complaint  is  made  and  is  on  ;i  par  with  another 
gem  of  plant  nomenclature — namely.  "\\'elcome-home- 
busband-be-you-ever-so-drunk."  The  latter  name  is  the 
vernacular  for  some  unfortunate  plant  or  other  and.  it  is 
believed,  is  used  in  Maine.  The  writer  is  curious  to  know 
its  scientific  appellation  I 

-Many  gardeners,  amateur  and  professional,  have 
cursed  the  day  when  they  introduced  one  or  other  of  the 
strong  growing  perennial  Polygonums  to  the  garden. 
.Many,  attracted  no  doubt  by  the  bold,  and  handsome 
foliage  and  vigorous  growth,  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  of 
P.  S'jclialniicusc  ha\e  planted  it,  but  have  wished  they 
hadn't  when  they  found  in  a  year  or  so  that  it  flourished 
far  beyond  their  expectations  with  growths  shooting  up, 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  yards  bevond.  the  point  of 
original  planting.  ISlot  all  of  the  strong  growers  have 
so  bad  a  reputation  however,  and  P.  Sicboldii,  or  ciispi- 
datitui.  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  can  be  used  to  good  ef- 
fect. 1)ut  it,  too,  should  only  be  planted  in  such  a  situa- 
tion where  it  is  possible  to  curb  its  tendencv  to  ramble. 
Ibis  species  attains  a  height  of  about  five' feet  and  is 
beautiful  when  covered  with  its  abundantlv  produced 
white  flowers. 

1  here  are  :i  few  Polygonums  hailing  from  the 
Himalayan  region,  where  they  grow  at  altitudes  ran.g- 
nig  from  9,0iJ0-H,00U  feet,  that  are  used  with  telling  ef- 
fect m  rock  gardens  in  England.  Thev  are  comparatTvely 
dwarf,  more  or  less  prostrate  in  fact,  with  good  foliage 
aiKl  striking  flowers.  Coming  from  this  altitude  they 
ought  to  be  hardy  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia,  at  any 
rate,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  they  are 
not  cultivated  in  this  countr\'.  Amon,gst  the  most  de- 
sirable ones  in  this  group  are  P.  affiitc.  >.  Bnnionis.  and 
P.  vaccinifoHnii). 

I  he  climbing  P.  Baldshuaniciiin  i  one  could  wish  it 
had  a  more  euphonious  specific  name)  is  well  known  and 
widely  planted.  F'ew  climbers  surpass  it  when  seen  at 
lis  be-t  covered  with  panicles  of  white  or  pink  flowers. 
Il  remains  attractive  over  a  long  period  as  the  calvces 
n-tam  their  pink  coloring  long  after  the  ]>etals  have 
tormed.  1  he  seeds  are  attractive  to  birds  and  sparrows 
and  are  much  m  evidence  when  they  are  ripe. 

There  is  one  climbing  member'of  this  family  that  is 
said  to  be  much  used  in  the  south,  which  should  'be  orown 
to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  north 
I  his  is  Autigoiiuni  Icptopus  which  rejoices  in  the  rather 
misleading  name  of  ".Mountain  Rose."  When  its  pendent 
racemes  of  pink  blossoms  are  seen  for  the  first  time  one 
is  teinpted  to  say  it  is  a  climbing  Begonia  so  much  do 
the  flowers  resemble,  onlv  superficallv  it  is  true  those  of 
certain  types  of  Begonia. 
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HYDRAXCIEAS  are  natives  of  Japan  and  China, 
Java,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  United  States.  There 
are  abon:  thirty  species,  but  about  ten  onl)-  of  these 
with  their  several  varieties  are  in  use  as  ornamental 
flowering  shrubs.  Of  these  ten  the  species  [>anicitlata  and 
its  variety  graiiditlora,  both  hardy,  are  the  only  Hydran- 
geas commonly  used  in  lawn,  garden,  and  landscape 
planting,  and  these  on  account  of  their  many  meritorious 
qualities  are  planted  in  very  large  numbers. 

Two  General  Divisions. — Hydrangeas  may  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  hardy  and  the  half-hardy.  The 
hardy  species  and  varieties  may  be  used  through  a  wide 
range  of  latitude  in  permanent  plantings,  but  the  half- 
hardv  or  tender  s|)ecies  and  their  varieties  can  be  used 
in  ]jermanent  outdoor  ]>lanting  onl\-  where  the  winter 
temperature  is  comjjaratively  mild. 

The  Hardy  Foreign  Species. — About  forty  years  ago 
Hydrangea  panieidata  was  brought  into  the  United  States 
from  Japan,  and  later  its  larger  flowered  variety,  grandi- 
flora.  These  are  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Hydrangeas.  They 
usually  attain  a  height  of  six  to  eight  feet,  but  are  easily 
kept  lower  by  ])runing,  which  they  bear  well ;  sometimes 
they  reach  a  height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  rich  soil 
and  favorable  locations.  The  white  flowers,  mostly  sterile, 
of  panicuhUa  appear  in  ten  to  tw^elve  inch  long,  erect, 
plume-like  panicles,  in  early  .\ugust,  and  turning  from 
the  creamy  color,  which  they  have  at  their  opening,  gradu- 
ally to  a  greenish  white  v^'ell  overspread  with  a  red  shade, 
continue  to  be  ol>jects  of  beauty  well  into  the  Autuiun. 
The  variety  granditlora  has  the  same  habit  of  growth  and 
bloom,  and  period  of  flowering  as  paniculafa.  but  its 
drooping  panicles  of  flowers  are  luuch  longer,  often 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  There  are  three  other  varieties 
of  paniculafa  no  one  of  these  supierior  to  grandiflora,  but 
interesting  in  a  collection :  these  are  tardiva.  later  flower- 
ing, but  in  other  respects  like  the  species ;  prcccu.v,  nearly 
like  the  S]jecies  and  Horibmida.  bearing  more  nuiuerous 
and  larger  panicles  than  the  species. 

There  is  a  s]U'cies  from  Northern  China  named 
Bretschneidcri.  This  is  not  new.  but  is  not  often  seen, 
and  is  deserving  of  a  larger  use.  This  species  is  very 
floriferous,  extremely  hardy,  and  the  earliest  of  all  to 
bk)om,  its  cymes  of  flowers  opening  in  early  June.  This 
is  regarded  by  many  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  hardy 
Hydrangeas. 

I'estita  puhescens  is  a  prettv  llimalavan  species  of 
dwarfish  ,growth  attaining  a  height  of  onlv  five  feet  l)ut 
having  a  breadth  greater  than  its  height.  This  also  is  an 
early  flowering  species,  producing  in  June  luany  cymes  of 
sterile  flowers,  at  first  white,  but  later  changing  to  rose- 
color  and  continuing  to  be  in  attractive  condition  well  into 
the  .Autunm.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  Xew  ICnghuid  and 
New  N'ork. 

TIte  Hardy  Native  Species. — Hydrangea  arboresccns  is 
a  native  shrub  found  from  New  Jersey  to  Iowa  and  south- 
ward to  l^'lorida.  It  is  of  erect  growth.  The  period  of  its 
blooming  is  June  and  July  when  it  bears  cymes  of  mostly 
perfect  flowers.  Far  more  showy  is  stcrilis,  a  variety  of 
arboresccns  whose  flowers  are  mostly  sterile,  and  which 
is  commonly  called  Mountain  of  Snow.  This  variety  or 
sport  of  arboresccns  was  found  growing  wild  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania.  The  extreme  hardiness  of  this 
variety,  which  is  said  to  be  able  to  withstand  a  tempera- 
ture of  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  makes  it  suitable  for 
]il;inting  in  the  colder  parts  of  our  country. 


The  leaves  of  most  Hydrangeas  have  the  same  shape, 
but  the  species  qucrcifolia  is  so  called  because  it  has  oak- 
shaped  foliage.  This  native  species  is  found  growing  wild 
from  Kentucky  to  Alabama.  It  reaches  a  height  of  about 
six  feet,  and  has  a  spreading  form.  In  June  on  the  ends 
of  its  tomentose  branches  there  appear  pinkish-white 
flowers  which  later  assume  a  purple  shade  of  color.  The 
rich  colors  of  the  oak-shaped  foliage  of  this  species  in  the 
Autumn  are  very  eft'ective  and  add  to  its  value.  It  is 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia,  and  even  farther  in 
protected  locations,  and  its  value  as  an  ornamental  flower- 
ing shrub  is  still  further  enhanced  because  it  grows 
vigorotisly  in  seaside  gardens. 

Radiata,  a  third  native  species  is  found  growing  wild 
from  North  Carolina  to  Missouri  and  south  to  Georgia, 
but  is  hardy  as  fat"- north  as  Philadelphia.  This  species, 
quite  siiuilar  to  arhoresceiis,  hears  cvmes  of  flowers,  all 
sterile,  in  June  and  July. 

More  recently  two  new  varieties  of  our  native  species 
have  been  introduced,  both  hard}'.  One  of  these  two  is 
ciuerca  stcrilis,  a  variety  of  radiata,  and  the  other  grandi- 
flora alba,  a  variety  of  arboresccns;  the  first  is  known  as 
Teas'  Snowliall  Hydrangea.  Both  of  these  newer  and 
very  desirable  native  varieties  produce  in  July,  before 
paniculafa,  and  its  variety  grandiflora  begin  to  bloom, 
large  heads  of  white  flowers. 

Sonic  Uses  of  Hardy  Hydrangeas. — Large  groups  of 
Hardy  Hydrangeas  on  lawns  with  large  areas,  and 
smaller  groups  on  those  of  lesser  size,  of  a  foriu  which 
harmonizes  with  the  contour  of  the  lawn,  and  properly 
located  are  very  eft'ective  not  so  much  as  foliage  shrubs 
as  because  of  their  luagnificence  of  bloom  dtiring  Mid- 
Summer  and  early  Autuiun.  Equally  useful  are  they  in 
corner  groups  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  drives  and 
walks  leading  into  the  home  ground,  or  in  the  foreground 
of  larger  shrubs  and  trees.  Small  groups  of  the  .bush 
form  or  single  specimens  of  the  tree  form  placed  at  proper 
intervals  are  excelleiU  for  outlining  walks  through  law^ns. 
The  species  paniculafa  luay  be  used  to  form  a  deciduous 
hedge,  and  answers  the  purpose  very  well,  if  kept  severely 
]jruned.  Well  grown  single  specimens  of  either  the  bush 
or  tree  form  are  efl'ective  on  lawns  of  (|uitc  limited  area 
in  front  yards. 

Soil.  Location  and  Culture. — Hydrangeas  thrive  best  in 
a  moderately  luoist,  well  drained,  rich,  porous  soil.  The 
soil  around  these  should  be  worked  shallow,  and  a  gen- 
erous application  of  pure  ground  bone  worked  into  it  two 
or  three  times  yearly.  Free  waterings  just  before,  and 
throughout  the  bloom-ing  season  are  very  beneficial. 
Hydrangeas  make  a  larger  growth  in  a  partly  shaded  lo- 
cation, hut  bloom  more  freely  in  the  unbroken  sunlight, 
if  watered  alnmdaiUly, 

Pruning  and  Propagation. —  Pruning  should  be  done 
after  the  shrubs  become  donuant  during  the  Winter.  The 
strong  canes  should  be  cut  back  to  one  to  three  pairs  of 
buds,  and  the  weak  shoots  removed  entirely.  The  smaller 
the  number  of  buds,  the  larger  the  blooms.  For  propaga- 
tion these  stronger  canes  may  be  cut  into  pieces  about  six 
inches  long,  tied  into  bundles  and  placed  upright  in  boxes 
of  ])ure  sand,  deep  enough  so  that  only  one  pair  of  eves 
come  above  the  sand.  The  sand  should  then  be  wet 
thoroughly  froiu  top  to  bottom,  and  the  boxes  placed  in 
a  cool  cellar  or  ])it  till  Spring,  when  they  should  be  set 
out  about  six  inches  apart  in  rows  in  the  garden  to  the 
same  de])th  which  they  were  in  the  sand.  They  will 
tuake  good  sized  l)n--hes  in  two  seasons.     Another  wav 
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of  propagating  is  to  take  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood 
in  the  Summer  and  put  them  in  the  propagating  bench 
in  the  greenhouse,  and,  as  soon  as  rooted,  plant  them  out 
in  the  open  ground. 

Half  Hardv  or  Tender  J'arictics. — These  belong  to  the 
genus  opuloides  which  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China. 
and  which  has  been  cultivated  there  for  many  centuries. 
This  genus  for  convenience  has  been  divided  into  the 
Japonica,  Hortciisia,  and  Stcllata  groups.  All  the  varieties 
of  these  groups  produce  cymes  made  up  of  white,  pink 
or  bluish  flowers,  in  some  varieties  a  few,  and  in  others 
all  being  sterile.  The  varieties  of  the  Hortcnsia  group, 
whose  globose  cymes  of  nearly  all  sterile  flowers  are  very 
showy,  are  most  cultivated.  Chief  of  these  are  Hortcnsia 
which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by 
Joseph  Banks  in  1790,  Cxanoclada,  whose  branches  and 
peduncles  are  dark  purple  and  otaksa.  all  bearing  pink 
or  bluish  flowers,  and  Thomas  Hogg  with  pure  white 
flowers.  In  comparatively  recent  years  many  beautiful 
forms  mostly  of  hybrid  origin  of  the  Hortcnsia  group 
have  been  introduced.  These  hybrids  are  largely  used  for 
forcing  into  bloom  under  glass. 

These  varieties  cannot  be  used  in  permanent  out-door 
plantings  in  a  latitude  where  they  will  be  subjected  to  a 
low  temperature  for,  though  the  ])lants  ma\'  not  be  killed, 
the  buds  which  produce  next  year's  blooms  will  usuallv  be 
destroyed  where  they  are  subjected  to  more  than  fifteen 
to  twenty  degrees  of  frost.     Bending  down  the  branches, 


and  mounding  up  with  earth  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
plant,  or  planting  them  in  very  protected  positions  may 
enable  them  to  endure  the  Winter  without  loss  of  flower- 
ing buds. 

Soil,  Culture  and  Propagation. — A  mixture  of  sandy 
loam,  swamp  muck,  dried  cow  manure  and  pure  ground 
bone  makes  a  good  comp<ist  in  which  to  grow  half-hardy 
Hvdrangeas.  They  need  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
during  the  Summer  and  applications  of  liquid  manure  are 
very  beneficial.  A  partly  shaded  location  is  most  favor- 
able. Cuttings  with  one  to  three  pair  of  eyes  taken  from 
the  plants  in  February  or  March  root  readily  in  the  green- 
house propagating  bench. 


"The  great  task  of  pioneering  and  bringing  the  land 
under  the  plow  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  accom- 
plished. The  people  of  this  nation  are  no  longer  con- 
tent with  the  attainment  of  the  three  primary  necessi- 
ties— food,  clothing  and  shelter.  They  demand  in  ad- 
dition that  the  food  shall  be  the  product  of  many 
climes ;  that  the  clothing  shall  befit  their  station  and 
work :  and  that  the  shelter  shall  not  only  provide 
liodily  Comforts  l)Ut  that  it  shall  be  surrounded  by 
trees  and  shrubs,  not  alone  for  the  shade  and  protec- 
tion they  oflfer,  but  for  the  pleasure  they  aflford  as 
they  express  life's  great  drama  in  the  passing  of  the 
seasons." — (Sec.  of  A<;riculturc  Meredith  in  The  Ameri- 
can Rose  Annual.) 


Distinctive  Gardens 

BERTHA  BERBERT-HAMMOND 


IN  gardens  there  is  no  valid  excuse  for  monotony,  tor 
nowhere  else  is  there  greater  opportunity  for  the 
fullest  expression  of  one's  individualit\'. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  gardens  both  in  the 
formal  and  natural  styles  of  gardening.  There  are  Italian, 
Shakespearian  and  tropical  gardens ;  sunken,  hanging 
and  rock  gardens :  rose,  tulip  and  iris  gardens ;  water, 
wild  and  window  gardens  ;  besides  many  other  sorts  of 
gardens.  The  choice,  indeed,  is  so  wide  that  it  is  limited 
only  by  the  length  of  the  purse.  The  whim  of  the  indi- 
vidual can  be  readily  gratified,  eliminating  eft'ectually 
the  tiresome  uniformity  sometimes  encountered.  Surely 
in  gardens  there  need  be  no  wearisome  sameness  if  the 
garden  maker  is  a  nature  lover  and  will  give  free  rein 
to  his  imagination.  A  garden  reflects  in  subtle  ways  the 
character  of  the  gardener.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
garden  greatly  influences  for  good,  the  character  of  the 
one  who  works  in  it.  The  refining  influence  of  constant 
association  with  growing  things  is  markedly  discernable 
in  the  individual.  Being  close  to  Nature  improves  him 
physically,  mentally  and  morally,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
poise.  Not  even  an  Atheist  could  work  daily  in  a  garden 
without  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  miracles  in  growth  of 
seed  and  plant,  and  a  realization  of  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  power.  As  expressed  by  Gene  Stratton  Porter, 
"Nature  can  be  trusted  to  work  her  miracle  in  the  heart 
of  any  man  whose  daily  ta.sk  keeps  him  alone  among 
her  sights,  sounds  and  silences." 

In  recent  years,  formal  gardens,  carpet  bedding, 
geometrical  designs  and  other  stiflf,  conventional  stvles 
of  gardening  (excepting  possibly  in  public  parks  and  on 
large  estates)  have  been  less  popular,  the  trend  being 
toward  the  so-called  "natural"  style  of  planting.  With 
many  well-informed  gardeners,  the  change  in"  style  of 
gardening  has  been  quite  radical.  Where  the  expanse 
of  lawn  was   once    cut    up    into    various   geometricallv 


shaped  beds,  filled  with  plants  of  uniform  size,  we  now 
see  a  restful  plot  of  velvety  sward,  with  flower  borders 
and  shrubbery  along  its  edges  and  the  outlines  of  the 
buildings,  forming  a  sort  of  framework  or  setting  to  the 
landscape  picture.  Many  of  these  informal  borders, 
es])ecially  with  amateurs,  have  acquired  much  additional 
interest  according  to  the  personality  of  the  garden  maker. 
'Jne  literary  friend  has  an  "author's  corner,"  where  bloom 
plants  obtained  from  the  old-time  gardens  of  a  group  of 
well-known  New  England  writers ;  another  dotes  on  a 
"poets'  row,"  a  third  takes  great  pride  in  her  "historic'' 
garden,  a  fourth  lives  in  a  "memory  garden,''  containing 
plants  such  as  were  grown  in  the  gardens  of  her  child- 
hood. Then  there  are  "friendship  gardens,"  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  character.  The  several  ideas  incor- 
porated in  these  gardens  of  sentiment  may  be  worked  out 
in  other  directions  in  endless  ways,  varying  according  to 
the  associations  or  inclinations  of  the  owner,  and  assuring 
interesting,  unique  gardens.  A  garden  with  the  intimate, 
personal  touch  becomes  glorified  and  exerts  an  influence 
and  charm  that  is  indescribable.  It  becomes  "a  school  of 
peace,"  a  blessed  refuge  from  the  cares  and  worries  that 
beset — 

"Aly  garden  paths  that  turn  ami  wind 
And  lead  me  far  from  daily  grind 
Of  tasks  not  wholly  to  my  mind. 

Are  paths  of  peace. 
When  cares  upon  me  weigh  and  press 
I  flee  from  worry,  care  and  stress. 
And  gain  a  season's  sweet  redress 

Along  these  paths. 
They  lead  me  out  to  life  and  light. 
-Afar  from  fear's  most  deadening  blight : 
They  lead  me  up  the  spirits'  height : 
My  garden  paths. 

— Edith  Porter  Kimball. 
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Protecting  Tender  Garden  Subjects 


HENRY  J.  MOORE 


WITH  the  advent  of  early  Winter,  naturally  the 
grower  of  semi-hardy  herbaceous  and  other 
plants  becomes  much  concerned  as  to  the 
method  to  be  employed  in  protecting  these  from  the 
Winter's  cold.  Sometimes  over  anxiety  for  their  safe- 
ty leads  him  to  apply  the  mulch  or  protective  material 
too  thickly,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  subjects 
are  smothered.  Sometimes  he  is  too  careless  and 
applies  too  little,  and  consequently  the  subjects  freeze. 

In  order  to  successfully  protect  the  tender  plants, 
there  are  certain  simple  but  essential  things  to  learn. 
When  we  make  a  study  of  the  way  in  which  Xature 
protects  the  dormant  subjects  during  Winter,  we  find 
that  the  straws,  leaves  and  twigs  are  usually  blown  in 
and  around  the  plants  and  lodge  very  lightly.  Even 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  herbaceous  subjects  fall  light- 
ly over  the  roots  which  produced  them.  These  pro- 
tective materials,  when  covered  with  snow,  usually 
afford  adequate  protection  during  the  coldest  months. 

What  does  Xature  teach  us  by  the  forementioned 
simple  illustration?  That  the  Winter's  mulch  she  ap- 
plies is  composed  of  coarse  but  light  materials  throtigh 
which  air  may  pass.  Thus,  when  we  apply  a  mulch  to 
our  herbaceous  borders,  or  to  beds,  or  plots  of  tender 
subjects,  we  must  see  that  a  proper  material  is  chosen 
and  properly  applied,  so  as  not  to  preclude  the  en- 
trance or  exit  of  air. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  is  made  by  applying 
well  rotted  stable  manure  to  serve  as  a  protective 
mulch.  While  this  may  suffice  in  the  case  of  many- 
subjects,  generally  the  practice  is  wrong.  'W'hen  satu- 
rated with  moisture  the  manure  settles  down  into  a 
dense  soggy  mass  throtigh  which  air  cannot  readily 
pass,  if  at  all,  as  the  spaces  between  the  fibres  are  filled 
with  water  to  the  exclusion  of  air.  'Well  rotted  stable 
manure  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  a  host  of 
hardy  well  rooted  subjects  as  a  mantire,  and  in  fact 
this  is  generally  practiced  during  the  Fall,  but  we 
must  realize  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
a  manure  and  a  protective  mulch. 

Strawy  litter  shaken  out  from  the  manure  pile,  or 
this  mixed  with  leaves,  or  even  leaves  which  have  been 
piled  away  for  one  year  are  themselves  good  for  use 
to  protect  the  tender  plants  of  our  borders.  These 
should  be  spread  over  the  border  to  a  depth  of  about 
four  inches,  or  over  the  roots  of  individual  subjects 
as  the  case  may  be.  Between  the  fibres  of  this  coarse 
material  there  are  air  spaces  which  will  always  be 
filled  with  air.  This  film  or  cushion  of  air  acts  as  a 
buffer  to  the  cold  ou'ter  air,  preventing  its  too  rapid 
entrance  and  to  the  relatively  warmer  air,  preventing 
its  too  rapid  exit  from  beneath  the  mulch.  Thus  a 
slow  and  gradual  but  nevertheless  sure  interchange  of 
air  takes  place.  The  outer  air  is  warmed  in  entering, 
the  inner  air  does  not  leave  too  rapidly,  and  conse- 
quently the  plants  are  not  chilled  bv  sudden  changes 
of   temperature. 

A  soil  in  which  there  is  a  circulation  of  air  is  usuallv 
warmer,  and  certainly  is  drier  than  one  in  which  little 
circulation  takes  place.  A  heavy  dressing  of  rotted 
manure  precludes  the  entrance  of  air,  and  when  once 
wet  will  keep  the  soil  in  a  wet  condition  as  long  as  the 
manure  itself  holds  the  moisture.     'When  such  a  soil 


freezes  it  becomes  almost  a  solid  mass  of  ice.  A  soil 
covered  with  a  coarse  protective  mulch  is  usually  drier, 
as  the  mulch  above  it  does  not  hold  water,  but  air. 
Such  a  soil  when  in  a  frozen  condition  is  usually  more 
or  less  ''honeycombed,"  most  of  the  spaces  being 
only  partially  filled  with  ice,  thus  favoring  aeration. 

No  matter  what  materials  are  used  for  our  purpose, 
the  protective  mulch  should  not  be  applied  before  the 
ground  is  lightly  and,  if  possible,  permanently  encrust- 
ed by  frost.  By  this  time  much  of  the  moisture  may 
have  escaped,  and  when  the  Winter's  covering  is  ap- 
plied the  tender  subjects  will  enjoy  a  warmer  and 
drier  habitation  through  the  cold  months.  To  apply 
the  mulch  earlier  than  this  may  result  in  injury.  If 
after  applying  it  a  warm  or  rainy  spell  should  occur, 
the  extra  protection  will  tend  to  make  the  plants  less 
hardy  and  less  able  to  withstand  the  Winter,  and  in 
some  cases  to  actually  start  prematurely  into  growth, 
— we  must  not  cover  up  our  plants  too  early. 

The  principle  outlined  above  will  also  apply  to  tender 
plants  whose  stems  and  leaves  remain  green  through 
Winter,  and  which  depend  upon  these  for  the  flowers 
of  the  coming  season.  Let  us  take  Canterbury  Bells 
as  an  example.  When  protecting  these,  it  is  only-  a 
case  of  applying  the  material  in  a  slightly  dift'erent 
manner,  as  it  is  not  the  roots  which  will  freeze,  but 
the  tops,  therefore  these  must  be  protected.  It  will, 
however,  be  obvious  that  a  heavy  laj'er  of  mulch  will 
have  a  tendency  to  break  the  stems  and  leaves.  Once 
broken  thev  quickh-  decay  and  often  the  plant:?  will 
damp  completely  off.  The  more  impervious  to  air  the 
mulch,  the  greater  the  danger  of  damping. 

If  a  few  small  branches  of  trees  ctit  to  a  length  of 
about  eighteen  inches  are  stuck  in  the  ground,  about 
the  same  distance  apart,  throughout  the  area  contain- 
ing the  plants,  and  the  protective  material  is  placed 
lightly  over  these,  they  will  prevent  it  from  pressing 
down  upon  the  subjects  unduly.  Stifficient  air  will 
pass  through  the  covering  for  the  needs  of  the  plants 
(for  plants  require  air  in  Winter  as  well  as  Summer). 
The  covering  will  remain  much  drier  when  partially- 
suspended  on  the  branches,  than  were  it  on  the  ground, 
and  the  danger  of  damping  be  largely  obviated. 

Tender  shrubs,  such  as  Roses  of  many  kinds,  may 
be  protected  by  simply  scattering  strawv  litter  light- 
ly around  the  roots,  or  by  tying  straw  around  the 
stems.  The  grower,  however,  should  not  attempt  a 
too  elaborate  operation  when  protecting  these,  or  in 
fact  any  tender  subjects.  .Any  method  of  protection 
which  tends  to  exclude  pure  air  is  wrong,  any  which 
favors  a  gradual  interchange  of  air  is  right.  Certain 
parts  of  ])lants  must  "breathe."  Even  the  soil  must 
Iircathe — the  gases  of  fermentation  must  escape.  It  must 
1)e  aerated  or  it  cannot  be  healthy,  and  as  an  aerated  soil 
is  warmer  than  an  unaerated  one  plants  are  more  likely 
to  winter  succesfully  tmdcr  the  former  condition. 

The  writer  will  leave  the  reader  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion he  now  asks.  The  more  the  reader  ponders  over 
it,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  derived  from  this 
article.  Why  is  the  hand  in  a  woolen  glove  through 
which  the  air  can  pass,  warmer  on  a  zero  day  than 
one  encased  in  a  kid  glove,  which  is  practically  imper- 
vious to  air? 
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Profit  in  Bee-Keeping 

H.  W.  SANDERS 


i  iJ  J  (JXEY  in  the  Comb,"  is  rightly  considered  as 
I  I  one  of  Nature's  delicacies  and  until  the  inven- 
tion of  the  honey  extractor  was  the  usual  form 
in  which  honey  was  marketed.  Sometimes  it  was 
'"strained''  by  crushing  or  mashing  the  combs  and  then 
straining  the  honey  out  through  a  cloth,  and  even  today 
customers  often  ask  for  strained  honey.  Whether  in  the 
comb,  or  extracted,  however,  hone\-  can  usually  be  mar- 
keted without  much  difficulty  because  of  its  universal 
popularity,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  up  and  placed 
on  the  market  often  makes  a  large  difference  in  the  price 
received. 

There  are  not  many  large  producers  of  comb  honey 
at  the  present  time,  and  most  of  the  honey  sold  in  this 
form  is  the  product  i.if  the  small  apiary.  The  man  with 
just  a  few  hives  may  not  want  to  invest  in  the  extractor 
and  the  outfit  necessary  for  uncapping  and  extracting 
the  combs,  while  it  often  happens  that  he  is  a  gardener 
or  farmer  with  a  certain  amount  of  spare  time  in  the 
Winter  that  can  be  devoted  to  fixing  up  the  supers  and 
sections  ready  for  the  next  Summer's  crop.  Herein  is 
the  first  point  to  be  considered  from  the  marketing  end 
of  the  game,  for  unless  the  sections  are  well  made  and 
carefully  put  together  the  bees  will  build  their  combs 
unequally  and  bulged  and  untidy  sections  will  result.  So 
the  aim '.should  always  be  to  have  the  selling  business 
in  mind  from  the  start.  Then  wlien  the  actual  honey 
season  is  on,  the  supers  should  be  removed  from  the 
hives  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  finished  so  that  they  will 
have  no  chance  to  become  stained  or  soiled.  There  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  white  sections  of  honey 
when  thev  have  just  been  finished  by  the  bees  and  yet 
when  thev  are  left  on  the  hive  too  long  they  get  spotted 
so  that  it  is  im])0ssible  to  get  a  good  price  for  them^ 
Even  partially  filled  sections  will  be  readily  bought  if 
the  honey  looks  thoroughly  clean  and  appetizing. 

Once  off  the  hive  the  sections  should  be  carefully 
scraped  with  a  sharp  knife  so  that  the  wood  looks  white 
and  new,  and  then  each  section  jjlaced  in  a  cardboard 
carton  to  keep  it  clean  and  to  jjrotect  the  fragile  honey 
from  getting  damaged.  .\  lc;iking  section  of  honey  is 
a  nuisance  to  all  concerned.  If  the  honey  is  to  be  shipped 
away  to  a  dealer  the  special  shipping  cases  supplied  by 
the  manufacturers  are  the  best  for  they  have_  glass  on 
each  side  that  shows  the  honey  and  this  is  quite  a  help 
to  prevent  damage  in  transit.'  The  sections  should  be 
placed  "end  on"  to  the  direction  of  travel  in  a  railroad 
car.  Init  "side  on"  when  a  wagon  is  used  for  the  jolts 
come  from  the  side  in  the  latter  case. 

Some  beekeepers  have  been  working  up  a  very  profitable 
trade  in  comb  honey  by  cutting  it  into  "individual  por- 
tions," draining  them  of  surplus  honey  and  then  selling 
them  to  restaurants  and  hotels  in  tiny  cartons.  We 
have  kown  cases  where  as  much  as  sixty  cents  a  pound 
was  realized  for  honey  in  this  form.  If  by  chance  any 
comb  honey  has  become  granulated  then  there  is  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  melt  it  up  and  treat  as  extracted  honey. 
Tn  melting,  the  honey  is  cut  from  the  wood,  placed  in  a 
crock  which  is  then  stood  in  hot  water  and  the  contents 
melted  as  slowly  as  possible.  When  cold  the  wax  will 
be  in  a  cake  oii  the  top  anil  can  he  lifted  off.  then  the 
honey  can  be  bottled. 

Where  the   honey   is   produced   in   the  extracted   form 
it  will  have  to  be  "handled  and   sold  in  a  different  way 


from  comb  honey.  In  the  first  place  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary that  the  honey  should  be  thoroughly  ripened  before 
the  extractor  is  used.  When  the  nectar  is  gathered  by 
the  bees  from  the  fiowers  it  is  as  thin  as  water,  and  the 
bees  ripen  it  by  driving  currents  of  air  through  the  hive 
b\'  fanning  with  their  wirtgs.  Until  they  have  evaporated 
it  down  to  the  right  cansistency  the  honey  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  virater,  and  if  it  is  extracted  and 
bottled  in  this  condition  it  may  fertnent  and  sour.  We 
have  known  of  honey  bursting  the  containers  through 
the  effects  of  fermentation.  If  the  bees  are  allowed  to 
finish  the  job,  however,  honey  will  keep  indefinitely,  and 
the  longer  it  is  kejit  the  better  it  will  get,  provided  only 
that  the  place  where  it  is  stored  is  quite  dry.  Here,  by 
the  way,  a  word  of  warning  may  not  be  amiss  to  avoid 
placing  honey  in  the  icebox.  It  will  absorb  moisture  and 
spoil,  whilst  if  kept  in  the  kitchen  cupboard  or  some  other 
warm  place  it  will  keep  for  years  if  need  be. 

Having  the  honey  well  ripened  before  extracting,  the 
next  thing  is  to  run  it  into  a  tank  from  the  extractor 
and  permit  all  the  fragments  of  wax,  etc.,  that  accumulate 
in  the  process,  to  float  to  the  top.  If  the  honey  can  be 
bottled  from  a  faucet  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  then  there 
will  be  less  mess  and  much  quicker  work.  After  a  little 
practice  the  bottling  process  can  be  carried  on  quickly 
and  without  the  si)illing-  of  a  drop  of  honey. 

The  containers  should  be  clean  and  of  an  attractive 
character.  Glass  should  always  be  used  for  local  trade, 
although  cans  are  best  where  the  honey  has  to  travel 
by  rail.  h\.ir  the  small  producer,  the  ordinary  fruit 
"sealers"  in  pints  and  quarts  form  a  package  that  is 
useful  to  a  housewife  after  the  honey  has  been  used  up, 
and  she  will  usually  pay  for  sealer  and  honey  both,  with- 
out hesitation.  The  fancy  bottles  of  flint  glass  used  by 
the  large  bottlers  are  more  attractive  than  the  homely 
.sealer,  but  the  customer  has  to  pay  for  them  and  then 
throw  them  away  when  the  honey  is  done,  and  in  these 
davs  of  high  cost  of  living  customers  are  taking  a  very 
keen  interest  in  finding  out  where  their  money  goes  to. 
The  label  should  be  carefully  drafted  and  printed,  and 
should  contain  the  beekeeper's  name  in  prominent  type. 
then  a  guarantee  as  to  the  purity  of  the  honey,  and 
finally  concise  directions  for  liquifying  the  honey  if  it 
gets  too  hard.  There  are  still  many  people  who  do  not 
know  that  granulation  is  a  sign  of  purity  in  honey,  and 
that  onlv  the  honey  "that  the  real  bees  made,"  will 
granulate.  To  these  folks  the  label  will  bring  a  better 
understanding,  and  if  they  really  prefer  liquid  honey 
they  can  follow  the  directions. 

It  pays  to  encourage  customers  to  use  granulated 
honev.  for  if  thev  once  get  the  taste  they  will  not  want 
any  other  kind,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  beekeeper 
is  the  onlv  one  who  sells  it :  for  the  large  bottlers  of 
honev  have  to  heat  their  honey  before  the  average  grocer 
will  buv  it.  and  this  heating  prevents  it  granulating  for 
months. 

If  extracted  honey  has  to  be  shipped  far  it  is  best  to 
use  five-gallon  cans,  which  hold  about  sixty  pounds  of 
honev  and  are  crated  two  in  a  case.  Most  of  the  large 
quantities  of  honey  that  go  annually  to  the  bottlers,  to 
bakers  and  candy  makers,  and  to  the  manufacturers  of 
patent  medicines  is  packed  in  this  way. 

A  local  trade  grows  year  by  year  if  it  is  supplied  with 
good  honev  properly  packed,  and  many  beekeepers  make 
quite  a  substantial  addition  to  their  incomes  in  this  way. 
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How  Often  Does  a  Branch  Bear  Leaves? 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE 


H 


(.•W  often  (loL-s  a  branch  bear  leaves?  At  first 
i^lance  this  seems  to  be  an  extremely  foolish  cjues- 
tion.  One  is  inclined  to  say  that  a  branch  bears 
leaves  every  year  as  long  as  it  lives,  but  a  little  investiga- 
tion serves  to  show  that  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  branches  bear  leaves  but  once — during 
the  year  the  branches  themselves  were  formed.  We  have 
only  to  consider  the  way  in  which  leaves  and  branches 
are  formed  to  see  that  this  is  so.  Everybody  is  familiar 
with  the  buds  that  stud  the  bare  branches  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  and  everybody  knows  that  these  buds 
consist  of  numerous  tiny  leaflike  parts,  attached  to  an 
equally  minute  stem.  When  the  bud  scales  loosen  in 
Spring  these  minute  parts  soon  develoj)  into  a  leaf} 
branch,  but  after  these  leaves  have  fallen  no  new  ones 
ever  take  their  places. 

Everv  one  can  call  to  mind,  however,  branches  that  ap- 
pear to  be  clad  with  new  verdure  as  often  as  the  vernal 
season  comes  round,  and  'if  branches  do  not  bear  suc- 
cessive crops  of  leaves  it  may  be  asked  where  these  leaves 
come  from.  The  answer  is  that  shortly-  after  the  sea- 
son's leaves  are  fully  spread,  often  as  early  as  July,  new 
buds  begin  to  form  in  the  angle  between  the  leaf  and 
stem,  or,  in  the  a.xil  of  the  leaf,  as  the  botanist  puts  it. 
and  it  is  this  bud  that  produces  the  next  crop  of  leaves. 
When  the  old  leaves  fall  off  they  leave  a  more  or  less 
distinct  scar.  This  is  especially  noticeable  on  the  horse 
chestnut,  the  hickory  and  the  Chinese  tree  of  heaven,  but 
may  be  easily  found  on  any  of  the  woody  plants  that  drop 
their  leaves  in  Autumn.  It  will  be  noticed  in  examining 
these  leaf  scars  that  the  leaf  has  been  removed  by  a  clean, 
smooth  cut  and  that  the  wound  has  been  carefully  closed 
with  corklike  tissue  to  prevent  loss  of  sap.  The  se])ara- 
tion  of  the  leaf  from  the  stem,  therefore,  is  not  an  inci- 
dental matter,  but  has  been  carefully  provided  for  a  long 
time  in  advance.  By  the  end  of  August  and  often  earlier 
a  layer  of  brittle  cells,  called  a  cleavage  plane,  is  con- 
structed across  the  base  of  the  leaf.  Then  when  an  ac- 
cumulation of  frost  on  the  leaf  increases  its  weight,  or 
when  a  high  wind  brings  pressure  to  bear  upon  it,  the 
brittle  cells  gi\e  wav  :ind  the  leaf  goes  whirling  to  the 
ground. 

Though  a  l.iranch  bear  leaves  but  once,  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  is  clothed  with  leaves  for  only  a 
season  or  part  of  a  season.  In  certain  evergreen  plants, 
such  as  the  laurel,  pine,  spruce  and  fir,  the  leaves  may 
remain  on  the  jilant  for  a  long  time — in  extreme  cases 
as  long  as  fifteen  years.  One  may  discover  evidences  of 
this  in  almost  any  evergreen  thicket.  The  place  where 
the  growth  of  the  branch  is  sto])ped  by  the  cold  each  year 
is  easily  discovered  and  it  is  evident  that  any  leaves  on 
one  side  of  this  zone  must  be  more  than  a  year  old. 

In  regions  of  unifonu  warmth  and  moisture  the  w^oody 
vegetation  often  grows  nearly  continuously,  since  it  is 
never  exposed  to  cold  or  drought  and  has  no  need  to 
stop  and  protect  the  growing  jioints.  In  more  northern 
regions,  however,  the  plants  seem  to  have  learned  by 
long  experience  that  a  season  of  cold  follows  the  grow- 
ing season  and  weeks  before  it  occurs  have  begun  to 
prepare  for  it.  Often  all  the  leaves  that  are  to  ap]icar  in 
a  given  year  are  present  in  the  winter  buds  when 
these  have  been  expanded  the  plrmt  stops,  though  it  ma}' 
be  in  the  middle  of  Sunnuer.  The  species  in  our  flora  that 
have  been  derived  from  southern  ancestors  conimonl}- 
fail  to  prepare  for  the  more  rigorous  season  and  continue 
.growing  until  frost  nips  their  tender  tips. 


Se\eral  of  the  species  that  prepare  for  Winter  early 
mav  take  on  a  new  growing  imi)ulse  late  in  Sinnmer  and 
thus  have  a  sort  of  new  Spring  all  to  themselves.  This 
habit  is  very  noticeable  in  the  elms,  where  the  tender 
yellow-green  of  the  new  foliage  is  very  conspicuous 
against  the  darker  green  of  the  older  leaves.  In  every 
case,  however,  the  new  leaves  spring  from  new  stems  or 
extensions  of  the  old  one.s — never  from  that  part  of  the 
stem  previously  developed. 

In  some  instances  leaves  seem  to  s[)ring  from  the  same 
points  year  after  year,  as  iti  the  dwarf  branches  of  fruit 
and  other  trees.  It  is  possibly  not  widely  known  that 
many  of  our  trees  bear  two  kinds  of  branches — long 
branches  and  dwarf  branches.  Pine  trees  are  rather  ex- 
treme in  such  matters,  for  they  have  not  only  the  two 
kinds  of  branches  but  two  dift'erent  styles  of  leaves  to  go 
with  them.  One  may  find  dw.irf  branches  in  the  apple 
and  pear  trees  as  short  stubs  along  the  main  branches. 
These  are  usually  called  fruit  spurs  by  the  orchardist. 
Such  dwarf  branches  may  produce  new  flowers,  fruits 
and  leaves  year  after  year,  but  a  careful  examination  will 
disclose  the  fact  that  they  do  not  produce  new  leaves  and 
flowers  from  exactly  the  same  place.  The  spur  grows 
a  trifle  longer  each  year  and  affords  new  places  for  the 
leaves.  The  exterior  of  such  a  sjnir  is  usually  a  mass 
of  overlapping  leaf  scars. 

Although  it  is  the  fashion  for  the  majorit}'  of  leaves 
III  live  but  a  single  season,  and  permitted  of  only  a  few 
to  exist  for  much  more  than  a  dozen  years,  there  is  one 
most  conspicuous  exception  in  the  ll'cl'n''tscliia  of  west- 
ern Africa  where  leaves  live  as  long  as  the  plant  does — 
often  fifty  years  or  more.  There  is  good  reason  for  this, 
however,  for  the  plant  has  but  two  leaves.  These  are 
long  and  broad  in  spite  of  the  plant's  relation  to  the  pine 
family  and  sprawl  about  on  the  soil.  The  peculiar  form 
and  method  of  growth  has  induced  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  whose  territory  it  grows,  to  protect  it  from  ex- 
termination, and  thus  the  plants  are  likely  to  live  on  for 
centuries,  the  best  illustration  to  be  found  of  the  great 
age  to  which  the  leaves  of  plants  may  attain, 
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I  WILL  YOU  HELP  SUPPRESS  | 

.1        THE  SIGN  BOARD  VANDALISM       i 
I  ALONG  OUR  HIGHWAYS?  | 

I  At  the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  | 

I  Gardeners,  held  in  St.   Louis  in  September,  a  resolu-  | 

I  tion  was  adopted  condemning  the  despoliation  of  the  | 

I  beauties   of   the   natural   scenery    along  our   highways  | 

I  by   unsightly   sign   boards.      It  was  decided   to   begin  | 

I  a    counliy-wide    propaganda    to    arouse    an    indignant  | 

I  public  sentiment  against  this  nuisance.  | 

I  We  invite  every  individual  and  organization  inter-  j 

I  ested  in  seeing  the  scenic  beauties  along  our  highways  | 

j  protected  and  conserved  to  co-operate  with  us  in  sup-  | 

f  pressing  this  sign  board  vandalism.  | 

If  interested,  address  j 

,  SIGN  BOARD  COMMITTEE  | 

I  National  Association  of  Gardeners  | 

I  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 
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The  Month's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse 


inilllllinilllinniilllliin iiiiininniniininiin iinliiilll iiimiiiiiiii innniin lilini 

GET  ready  for  the  coming  Winter  by  gathering  pro- 
tective' material  for  the  tender  plants,  and  for 
covering  np  the  hardy  beds  and  borders,  generally 
after  they  are  frozen  over.  Clean  up  the  remnants  of  the 
season's  crops,  so  as  to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  a 
clean  start  another  year. 


HENRY  GIBSON 
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of  late  planted  stock,  for  which  ample  provision  should  be 
made  at  once,  so  that  the  material  will  be  on  hand  when 
wanted. 


In  the 


Celerv  will  need  to  be  stored  some- 
Vegetable  Garden  ti'^e  fluri'ig  the  month.  It  may  how- 
ever remam  outdoors  for  awhile  it  it  is 
well  hilled  up  and  leaves  spread  over  the  plants  to  protect 
them  from  frost.  Dig  all  root  crops  without  delay,  and 
store  in  trenches :.  or  an  old  box  or  barrel  buried  in  the 
ground  may  be  utilized.  Better  still  store  in  moist  sand 
in  a  frostproof  cellar. 

Late  crops  of  lettuce  and  endive  still  uutdours  may  be 
prolonged  by  covering  them  with  salt  hay  and  leaves,  or 
they  may  have  a  frame  of  sash  put  over  them.  Keep  the 
endive  dark  which  will  help  blanch  it. 

Cabbage  mav  be  put  into  trenches  upside  down  and 
buried. 

Protect  French  globe  artichokes  by  laying  some  fine 
brush  over  them  before  covering  them  with  cornstalks  and 
other  coarse  litter. 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  a  cover  crop  of  rye  in  many 
sections.  Heavy  retentive  soils  will  be  benefited  by  trench- 
ing or  double  digging  at  this  time,  leaving  the  surface  as 
rough  as  possible. 


In    the 
Flower  Garden 


Complete  the  planting  of  all  spring 
flow-ering  bulbs  as  soon  as  possible. 
Dig  over  vacant  beds  and  leave  the 
surface  rough.  Start  giving  protection  to  such  subjects 
as  tender  Hydrangeas,  Boxwoods,  Rhododendrons  and 
Hemlocks  in  exposed  situations.  Cut  oft'  and  burn  all 
flower  stalks  :  gather  up  all  stakes,  tie  into  neat  bundles 
and  put  them  away  for  another  season.  Get  the  mulching 
material  to  some  convenient  spot  and  applv  it  when  the 
ground  freezes  an  inch  or  two.  Perennials  may  be  planted 
until  the  ground  freezes.  They  require  good  care  in  the 
way  of  adequate  protection  when  .planted  later. 

Lift  and  store,  preferably  in  a  dry  cool  cellar,  Montbre- 
tias,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  and  other  tender  summer 
flowering  bulbs.  Cannas  winter  w-ell  under  a  greenhouse 
bench.  The  be.st  method  of  wintering  dahlias,  is  to  cover 
them  with  moist  sand  on  the  floor  of  a  frostproof  cellar. 

Cut  everlasting  flowers,  such  as  Goniphrenas  and  straw- 
flowers -before  they  are  badly  frozen  and  hang  up  indoors 
to  dry. 

Fall  sown  sweet-peas  bloom  much  earlier  than  Spring 
sown.  Prepare  the  ground  well  and  sow  at  once.  In  the 
colder  sections  jirotection  during  \Mnter  is  necessary. 

Do  not  allow  the  grass  on  the  lawns 
to  remain  too  long  over  the  Winter. 
The  exceptionally  warm  w^eather  we 
ha\-e  been  experiencing,  has  caused  the  grass  to  keep-on 
growing  later  than  usual  and  if  not  kept  cut  will  present 
a  tangled  mass  of  dead  material  in  Spring  that  will  prove 
difficult  to  cut.' 

The  planting  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  be 
proceeded  with  as  long  as  the  ground  remains  open. 
Protection  is  ;in  important  factor  in  successful  wintering 


About  the 
Grounds 


The 
Orchard 


The    orchard   is   an    important   and 
permanent     feature     of     every     place 


whether  large  or  small,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  ground  should  be  thorough.  Plow  deep  and 
subsoil  to  break  up  the  hard  pan  usually  found  beneath 
the  surface  soil.  Alake  the  holes  where  the  trees  are  to  go 
much  larger  than  necessary  and  fill  up  with  good  soil,  well 
incorporated  with  plenty  of  barn  yard  manure. 

Apples  and  pears  are  best  set  in  the  Fall,  while  stone 
fruits  are  better  left  until  Spring. 

Grape  vines  and  fruit  trees  may  be  pruned  anytime 
now.  If  the  wood  is  wanted  fur  cuttings  or  scions  of 
fruit  tree  for  grafting,  tie  into  bundles,  and  bury  them  in 
the  ground  until  Spring. 

The  Chrysaiitlu'iiiiiiii  is  now  at  the 
In  the  height  of  its  season,  and,  as  Queen  of 

Greenhouse  the  Autumn,  is  occupying  the  premier 
place  at  all  the  flower  shows  in  the  land  which  are 
so  numerous  during  the  month.  These  flower  shows  have 
rare  educational  value,  especially  to  amateurs  and  begin- 
ners in  the  art  of  flower  growing.  \\'henever  possible  an 
eft'ort  should  be  made  to  attend  these  shows  and  to  exhibit 
also. 

Anything  from  an  humble  head  of  salad  to  the  most 
expensive  greenhouse  plant,  that  has  exceptional  merit 
should  he  exhibited  ;  it  not  only  creates  interest  and  adds 
to  the  exhibition,  but  helps  to  win  moral  and  financial 
support  for  the  show. 

In  the  greenhouse  the  plants  should  have  a  dry,  buoyant 
atmosphere,  the  ventilation  and  fire  heat  being  regulated 
to  this  end.  Cuttings  of  the  large  bush  varieties  should 
be  rooted  now. 

All  pinching  out  of  the  flowering  scapes  of  the  winter 
flowering  Geraniums  should  cease  now. 

If  not  already  done  lift  from  the  open  ground.  Cam- 
panulas, Dielytras,  Coreopsis,  Iris,  early  flowering  shrubs, 
etc.,  and  pot  them  up  for  forcing.  After  watering  place 
them  in  a  deep  frame  until  needed.  Allamandas  and 
Bougainvilleas,  which  have  been  growing  during  the 
Summer,  have  made  all  their  growth  and  should  be  rested. 

Roman  Hyacinths  and  Paper  White  Narcissus,  that 
have  made  a  mass  of  roots  can  be  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  50  degrees  F.,  and  successive  batches  brought  in  every 
ten  days  or  so  to  maintain  a  succession. 

Cinerarias  and  Schizanthus  should  be  potted  on  as  they 
require  it.    Grow  them  cool,  not  over  45  degrees  at  night. 

Fluctuations  of  temperature  should  be  avoided  with 
Poinsettias,  keeping  them  steadily  round  60  degrees  F., 
at  night.  Feed  them  with  liquid  manure  twice  a  week 
when  the  bracts  show  color. 

Early  cutting  of  Carnations  may  be  taken  now.  All 
pinching  of  the  flowering  plants  should  cease.  See  that  a 
proper  relation  between  night  and  day  temperature  is 
maintained,  and  that  watering  is  done  with  care. 

Roses  that  have  been  cropping  for  some  time  past  will 
stand  some  feeding.  Liquid  manure  is  .good,  but  danger- 
ous in  careless  hands.  Mulching  with  half  soil  and  half 
cow  manure  is  perhaps  the  safest  way  to  supply  food  to 
these  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year.     \Mien   watering 
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see  to  it  that  sufficient  is  given  to  wet  through  the' original 
soil,  but  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  make  the  soil  become  a 
sodden  mass  by  giving  too  much  water. 

P'alms  and  stove  plants  need  a  moderate  resting  period. 
Reduce  the  water  supply  somewhat  and  let  the  night  tem- 
perature fall  to  about  60  degrees  F.  at  night. 

Large  flowering  English  primroses  offer  something  in 
the  way  of  variety.  Plant  them  out  in  a  violet  house  tem- 
perature, or  winter  them  in  pots  in  frames  bringing  them 
in  sometime  during  I'ebruary  for  Easter  flowering. 

Vegetables  X'egetables   are   being   grown    more 

in  the  and  more  as  winter  greenhotise  crops. 

Greenhouse         j„    ^]^^   (>qqJ    house,    lettuce,    radishes. 

>pinach,  green  onions,  parsley  and  beets  are  all  possible, 

and  if  space  is  available,  cauliflower  should  be  added  to 

the  list. 

In  the  same  house  under  the  benches,  asparagus,  rhu- 
barb and  french  endive  may  be  forced. 

In  the  warm  house,  that  is,  where  a  temperature  of 
60-65  degrees  F.  at  night  is  available,  beans,  forcing 
melons,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  do  well.  They  add 
variety  to  the  list  of  fresh  winter  vegetables. 

Mustard  and  Cress  may  be  sown  at  intervals  during 
the  Winter  as  required  for  the  table.  Mint  and  Tarragon 
are  useful  for  seasoning  and  should  be  lifted  from  the 
open  groutid  before  it  freezes  up.  Plant  them  in  boxes 
and  place  in  a  cool  house  where  they  will  soon  start  into 
growth. 

In  the  fruit  house  the  vines  may  be  pruned  as  soon  as 
they  have  shed  their  leaves,  and  a  sharp  lookout  should 
be  kept  for  mealy  bug.  Remove  the  loose  bark,  and  fumi- 
gate the  house  with  hydrocyanide  acid  gas.  Paint  the 
cane  with  wood  alcohol  and  be  careful  to  keep  this  liquid 
awav  from  the  eves. 


SULPHUR  AS  A  PLANT  FOOD 

That  sulphur  is  an  important  plant  food,  often  a  limit- 
ing factor  in  maximum  ])roduction.  is  a  recent  discovery 
in  scientific  research  in  the  field  of  agriculture  which 
appears  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  agricultural 
production  in  the  Far  West,  inasmuch  as  it  has  already 
proven  its  economic  value  in  Oregon  in  districts  similar 
in  many  fundamental  respects  to  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  cultivated  area  in  the  eleven  Western  States. 

For  many  years  it  was  known  that  sulphur  in  minute 
quantities  was  utilized  as  plant  food.  The  quantity  ap- 
parently was  so  small,  however,  that  no  provision  was 
made  for  supplying  it  in  commercial  fertilizers.  It  has 
within  recent  years  been  determined  that  previous  meth- 
ods of  analysis  were  incomplete  and  modern  methods 
brought  to  light  the  t:ict  that  leguminous  crops,  espe- 
cially alfalfa  and  clover  and  members  of  the  cabbage 
family,  were  heavv  feeders  on  sulphur  and  that  its  appli- 
cation as  a  fertilizer  to  soils  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid 
districts  proved  highly  beneficial  to  yields. 

Scientists  on  the  staff  of  the  Oregon  State  K.xperiment 
Station  began  experimental  work  in  1912  and  already  it 
has  been  learned  that  there  are  in  that  state  approxi- 
mately 100.000  acres  growing  alfalfa  which  will  return 
an  increased  yield  of  one  ton  per  acre  on  an  average,  a 
thirty  per  cent  increase,  from  the  addition  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  This  single  application 
is  sufTicient  for  three  years  in  all  districts  and  apparently 
for  four  years  in  certain  districts. 

No  ill  effects  are  noted  in  Oregon  from  the  use  of 
sulphur,  which  might  be  expected  to  bring  about  an  acid 
condition  in  the  soil.  Freedom  from  acid  conditions 
is     brought     about     bv     the     ].)revalence     of     lime     in 


arid  and  semi-arid  sods,  there  being  ten  times  as  much 
lime  in  such  soils  as  is  the  case  under  htunid  con  ■ 
ditions. 

It  is  also  believed  that  sulphur  will  also  have  an  im- 
portant eft'ect  on  Eastern  agriculture.  Many  state  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  East  are  now  working  on  the 
problem.  In  past  years  gypsum,  a  combination  of  lime 
and  sulphur,  15  per  cent  sulphur,  was  highly  beneficial 
to  soils  growing  clover.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
stinmlating  effect  of  the  lime.  After  a  few  years  of  con- 
tinuous application,  the  beneficial  effects  were  lost.  This 
was  believed  to  be  due  to  acidity  of  the  soil  and  such  was 
doubtless  the  case  to  some  e.xtent.  Professor  F.  C. 
Reinier,  of  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station,  who  carried 
on  the  experiments  there  which  are  proving  of  so  much 
practical  value,  advances  another  probable  occurrence, 
the  idea  that  since  gypsum  added  only  the  sulphur  and  a 
small  amount  of  lime  and  at  the  same  time  stimulated 
production  to  a  great  degree  other  limiting  plant  foods 
Ixjcame  exhausted  to  the  point  where  production  neces- 
sarily diminished.  He  believes  that  if  at  this  stage  the 
other  elements  had  been  supplied,  the  profitable  returns 
from  gypsum  would  have  been  continued.  This  is  a 
basis  upon  which  investigations  in  Eastern  states 
are  being  conducted. — F.  L.  B.\li,.\'rd,  (Jregon  State  Col- 
lege. 


TAMING  THE  WILD  FRUITS 

.\11  of  our  culti\atcd  fruits  have  been  developed  through  years 
or  centuries  of  cuUivation  from  wild  species.  Grapes  and  apples 
date  from  earliest  history,  but  the  grapes  and  apples  as  we  know 
them  are  much  more  palatable  than  the  fruits  of  Bible  times. 
Peaches  came  into  prominence  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ' 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  through  gen- 
erations of  selection  have  been  vastly  improved.  Oranges, 
coming  as  they  did  from  warmer  climates,  were  known  to  the 
Romans  in  the  days  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  but  they  did  not 
possess  the  excellence  of  the  Washington  Navel  or  Valencia  now- 
grown. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  some 
kinds  of  fruits,  but  in  the  case  of  our  native  berries,  such  as  the 
blackberry,  raspberry  or  dewberry,  few  cultivated  varieties  are 
superior  to  wild  forms.  In  very  recent  years  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  native  blueberry,  with  re- 
sults that  are  highly  pleasing,  and  from  present  indications  the 
blueberry  is  certain  to  soon  be  recognized  as  an  important 
fruit  and  possess  a  size  several  times  that  of  the  best  wild 
specimens. 

From  the  tropics  now  comes  the  avocado,  a  fruit  that  is  gaining 
popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Unlike  the  banana,  pomegranate, 
fig  or  orange,  the  avocado  is  neither  sweet  nor  sour  in  taste.  In- 
stead, it  is  oily,  like  the  olive,  and  from  its  size,  shape  and  color 
it  has  been  dubbed  the  "alligator  pear."  The  avocado  is  respond- 
ing in  a  very  gratifying  manner  to  the  influences  of  civilization, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  general  superiority  of  the  recent  named 
varieties  over  the  wild  forms  from  Guatemala  and  the  VVest 
Indies. 

Much  room  for  improvement  still  exists  in  all  of  our  cultivated 
fruits.  Plant  breeders  are  striving  to  improve  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  cranberries,  oranges,  grapefruits  and  others  that  have 
been  under  cultivation  lor  many,  many  years,  while  the  fruits  of 
more  recent  introduction,  such  as  the  everbearing  strawberry, 
blueberry  and  avocado  are  receiving  the  attention  of  skilled  plant 
breeders  as  well  as  of  the  amateur. 

Many  wild  fruits  yet  remain  to  feel  the  influence  of  civilization 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  another  generation  will  find 
as  commonplace  many  fruits  that  are  entirely  unknown  today. — 
Aiiicricaii  Fruit  Gron'cr. 
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ONE  of  the  objects  of  these  lessons  has  been  to  set  forth  the 
whys  and  the  wherefores  of  gardening  practice  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  usually  found  in  ordinary  and  popular  gardening 
books.  In  endeavoring  to  cover  as  much  ground  for  this  purpose 
as  possible  each  month,  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  do  more  than 
Tierely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  various  subjects  dealt  with.  In  spite 
of  lilts  shallowness  of  treatinent  and  of  other  shortcomings,  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  from  both  ainateur  and  professional  gardeners 
that  the  lessons  have  been  found  interesting.  We  have  therefore 
decided  to  delve  somewhat  deeper  into  first  principles  to  deal  more 
fully  with  the  various  phases  of  plant  life  and  of  the  soil  upon 
which  that  life  grows,  and  we  trust  that  the  resulting  lessons 
will  prove  worthy  of  continued  appreciation. 

The  deeper  and  wider  a  gardener's  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  his  work ;  of  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of  his 
practice,  the  more  interesting  it  is  to  him  and  the  more  intelli- 
gently he  carries  it  out.  Without  at  least  some  knowledge  in  this 
direction,  he  cannot  claim  to  be  a  gardener  at  all.  .\n  important 
fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is.  that  these  principles  have  the  same 
bearing  all  over  the  world,  and  this  applies  with  equal  force  to  all 
the  fundamental  operations  of  gardening,  such  as  soil  preparation, 
fertilizing,  seed  .sowing,  planting,  etc. 

To  those  having  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  plant  life  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  grotuid  co\  ered  liy  the  above  caption  can- 
not be  gone  over,  however  shallouly,  in  one  lesson,  and,  although 
we  are  not  proposing  to  deal  with  it  at  all  e.xhaustively,  it  is  there- 
fore proposed  to  'ake  more  than  one  issue  in  discussing  matters 
included  under  it. 

.Ml  hfc  upon  the  earth  is  co\ered  liy  the  science  of  biology,  and 
is  divided  into  two  classes  or  kingdoms  :  the  animal  or  zoological, 
and  the  vegetalile  or  botanical  ;  judged  by  the  number  of  living 
subjects,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  very  much  the  greater.  There 
are  some  forms  of  life,  principally  microscopical,  which  are 
claimed  by  both  zoologists  and  botanists  as  belonging  to  their 
respective  branches  of  science. 

Most  jieople  are  willing  lo  pay  more  or  less  lip  service  to  botany 
as  an  interesting  subject,  but  the  true  relation  whicli  this  branch 
of  sc'ence  bears  to  the  daily  life  of  man  is  appreciated  by  compara- 
tively few,  and  there  is  a  popular  impression  that  botany  is  of 
small  practical  importance,  offering  as  its  best  reward  only  the 
discovery  and  naming  of  new  plants :  to  which  may  be  added, 
soniet  me^  much  to  our  ainioyanee,  the  renaming  of  old  ones. 
Even  many,  who  know  that  botany  represents  the  foundation  upon 
which  gardening,  farniin.g  and  forestry  rest,  imagine  that  its  chief 
aim  is  the  classification  of  plants. 

There  is  little  in  the  appearance  of  linen,  su.gar,  or  rubber,  for 
instance,  to  remind  one  of  their  \  egetable  origin  ;  but  when  we 
remember  that  food,  fuel,  clothing,  lumber,  furniture,  paper,  medi- 
cines, and  hosts  of  other  essential  materials  are  derixed  from  plants, 
we  get  a  hint  of  the  universality  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  of 
the  vast  importance  of  the  science  of  botany,  especially  on  its  eco- 
nomic side. 

The  raw  material  required  for  the  Ihings  above  mentioned  is 
built  up  by  chemical  action  and  stored  in  one  part  or  another  of  a 
plant.  Plants  are  therefore  so  many  laboratories  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  chemical  compounds  which  man  has 
been,  and  is,  slowly,  learning  to  convert  to  his  best  use.  Through 
successive  centuries  these  discoveries  have  been  made,  first  by  acci- 
dent, then  by  experience,  and  finally  by  scientific  investigation.  The 
ambition  of  botanists  is  to  peiietr.ate  into  the  inner  recesses  of  these 
laboratories  of  Xature :  to  di'^cover  there  her  secret  processes,  and 
to  employ  her  forces  lo  carry  out  their  own  designs.  The  vege- 
table kingdom  abounds  in  problems  which  need  more  continual  and 
complete  investigation,  and  questions  are  contimially  arising  which 
scient'sis  hesitate  lo  answer.  While  we  are  nowhere  at  all  ap- 
proaching finality  in  these  connections,  still  much  is  known  about 
plant  physiolo.gy. 

Literally,  physiology  means  the  ■science  of  Xature.  and,  although 
the  term  is  now  never  used,  phytology  is  the  science  of  plants. 
.Strictly  speaking  in  present  day  usage,  plant  physiology  deals  w-ith 
the  anatomy  of  plants  and  with  the  funct'ons  of  their  various 
organs.  One  of  the  main  features  in  the  art  of  gardening  is  to 
provide  such  an  environment  for  a  plant  as  w'ill  enable  all  its  parts 
lo  function  in  the  highest  possible  degree. 

The    initial    starting    point    of    a    Ihm-ri-in};    plant's    ( botanically 


called  phrenoganious )  separate  existence  is  at  the  time  the  ovule 
in  the  ovary,  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
pistil  of  the  dower,  matures  into  a  fruit.  This  becomes  fertilized 
by  the  pollen  produced  by  the  stamens,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  seed  containing  an  embryo.  The  ovule  stands  in  exactly  the 
same  relationship  to  the  plant  as  the  egg,  or  ovum,  does  to  the 
animal,  therefore  we  may  say  that  the  starting  point  of  all  the 
higher  animals  and  plants  is  the  egg. 

Among  Ho-ivcrlcss  plants  (known  as  cryptogamous),  that  is, 
plants  without  either  stamens  or  pistils,  such  as  ferns,  mosses, 
horsetails  and  fungi,  reproduction  is  by  means  of  spores  (simple 
cells)  in  place  of  seeds.  These  spores  are  commonly,  in  the  case 
of  ferns  especially,  contained  in  one-celled  spore-cases  (sporangia) 
and  these  hold  but  one  kind  of  minute,  one-celled,  powdery,  numer- 
ous spores,  which  are  discharged  when  the  sporangia  finally  split 
open. 

The  lowest  forms  of  plant  life  consist  of  a  single  little  sack,  or 
cell.  In  these,  reproduction  is  entirely  by  cell-division,  that  is.  a 
cell  divides  itself  into  two  or  more  cells  which  ultimately  separate 
into  single  plants.  This  cell  division  goes  on  indefinitely  and. 
when  the  environnient  is  favorable,  with  extreme  rapidity.  Most 
of  these  unicellular  plants  are  microscopic  and  the  micro-organ- 
isms living  in  the  soil,  to  which  attention  has  been  called  in  previ- 
ous lessons,  belong  to  this  class  of  plants. 

.All  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  consist  of  one  or  more 
cells.  The  higher  plants  and  animals  are  built  up  of  many  cells 
united,  which  cells  assume  various  forms  and  properties  in  the 
different  organs,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  different  species.  Some- 
times the  united  cells  can  be  readily  separated  from  each  other, 
and  the  cell  is  then  seen  to  be  an  independent  structure  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  cell-wall.  These  cells  can  only  be  seen  through 
a  microscope,  although  they  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  when  living 
contain  a  transparent,  jelly-like  substance,  called  protoplasm, 
which  protoplasm  is  the  source  of,  and  the  medium  for  the 
manifestation  of,  the  various  phenomena  of  life.  Under  certain 
conditions  this  protoplasm  may  become  dormant,  in  which  state 
it  may-  exist  in  a  dried  form  for  a  considerable  period,  as  is  the 
case  with  seeds,  and  may  again  become  active  under  suitable  con- 
ditions of  moisture,  temperature,  etc. 

Growth  or  increase  in  size  takes  place  partly  by  expansion  of 
cells  already  formed  and  partly  by  cell  multiplication.  The  latter 
may  take  place  by  division,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unicellular  plants, 
or  by  the  formation  of  new  cells  within  the  older  ones,  the  young 
cells  thus  brought  into  existence  attaining  full  growth  by  subse- 
quent enlargement. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  earliest  plant  life  upon  the  earth 
was  in  the  form  of  unicellular  plants,  and  in  the  geological  period 
known  as  the  carlioniferous  none  but  flowerless  plants  existed. 
Their  environment  W'as  then  practically  that  of  a  gigantic  hot- 
bed, with  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  continual  mist,  thus  pro- 
ducing ideal  conditions  for  these  plants  to  grow  with  extreme 
rapidity  and  to  attain  a  gigantic  size.  Their  reiriains  are  seen  to- 
day in  the  deposits  of  coal  which  are  found  close  to  the  X^orth 
Pole,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  flowerless 
plants  we  have  today  are  the  degraded  descendants  of  these 
earlier  forms.  The  sun's  rays  could  never  fully  penetrate  the 
continuous  pall  of  mist,  and  it  was  not  until  this  environment 
passed  away  that  flowering  plants  appeared,  these  representing  a 
higher  and  more  intricate  form  of  life. 

.As  before  mentioned,  flowering  plants  are  those  bearing  true 
flowers ;  that  is.  having  stamens  and  pistils,  either  both  or  one 
or  the  other,  and  which  produce  seeds  containing  an  embryo. 

We  may  ronglily  divide  flowering  plants  into  three  classes : 
( 1  )  Those  having  perfect  flowers ;  that  is,  flowers  which  all  con- 
tain both  stamens  and  pistils:  (2)  plants  which  produce  flowers 
of  two  kinds  on  the  same  plant  (monoecious),  one  of  which  con- 
tains the  pistils  and  the  other  the  stamens,  and  (3")  those  species 
having  staminatc  and  pistillate  flowers  upon  different  plants 
(difecious).  When  the  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  are  pro- 
fhiced  separately,  it  is  only  the  latter  which  can  bear  fruit.  In  a 
few  plants,  such  as  the  asparagus  and  the  strawberry,  some  indi- 
viduals produce  perfect  and  others  imperfect  flowers. 

Examples  of  tlie  second  class  can  be  seen  in  corn,  squash  and 
melon.  Sometimes,  in  the  two  latter  and  in  their  allies,  numerous 
staminate   flowers  arc  iirodnceri.  but   very  few  pistillate.     It   is  an 
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article  of  faith  among  many  professional  gardeners  tliat  old  melon 
seed — of  conrse,  provided  it  is  not  too  old  to  germinate — produces 
more  pistillate  tlovvers  and  therefore  more  fruit  than  is  produced 
by  plants  grown  from  new  seed,  and  with  the  idea  of  artificially 
aging  seed  they  sometimes  carry  it  about  in  their  pockets  for 
some  time  previously  to  sowing.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  theory 
has  not  been  subjected  to  any  scientilic  test,  although  such  test 
would  be  simple  to  carry  out  provided  the  a,ge  of  the  seed  ex- 
perimented with  was  definitely  known. 

Among  diiecious  plants,  those  more  commonly  seen  in  gardens 
are  the  various  species  of  Ilex  (Holly);  also,  as  a  pot  plant  in 
the  Xorth.  the  Acuba  japonka.  sometimes  called  the  .\cuba  Lau- 
rel, but  it  bebjngs  to  the  Dogw^ood  family.  These  plants  are  more 
ornamental  in  their  berried  state,  for  which  purpose  pistillate 
plants  are  the  first  necessity,  and  these  must  also  have  some 
staminate  plants  growing  near  them  for  the  production  of  pollen. 
In  growing  the  Acuba  under  glass  it  is  necessary  to  shake  a  flow- 
ering staminate  plant  over  the  flowers  of  the  others.  If  the 
former  produces  flowers  much  before  the  latter,  then  the  pollen 
may  be  collected  and  kept  in  a  dry  state  until  the  pistillate  flowers 
are  ready.  The  pollen  will  not.  however,  keep  lunger  than  a  few- 
weeks. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  spontaneous  movement,  either  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  is  an  attribute  of  life,  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  animal,  the  brain  is  conceded  to  be 
the  motor  which  puts  into  motion  the  power  or  force  which  is  at 
the  back  of  all  movement.  While  plants  have  no  brains,  yet 
much  evidence  of  brain  power  is  to  be  foiuid  in  connection  with 
them  by  reason  of  the  fact — amongst  others — that  they  exhibit 
the  faculty  of  being  able  to  move  voluntarily  in  various  ways  and 
directions. 

This  power  of  volinitary  movemeiu  can  be  c>liser\ed  in  co.inec- 
tion  with  the  germination  of  pollen  .grains. 

When  pollen  grains  come  into  contact  with  the  outward  end 
(stigma)  of  a  pistil,  which  in  a  ripe  state  exudes  a  sticky, 
sugary  substance,  germination  takes  place  in  the  form  of  the 
growing  out  from  them  of  a  tube,  which  tube  grows  down  the 
pistil  into  the  ovary  and  by  this  means  the  setting  of  good  seed 
is  b.rought  about. 

If  pollen  grains  are  placed  upon  a  suitable  medium  cm  the  slide 
of  a  microscope  the  tubes  will  be  seen  to  grow  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, Init  if  a  piece  of  ripe  stigma  is  placed  among  them  upon 
the  slide  the  tubes  will  soon  deviate  from  their  indifferent  paths 
and  will  grow  tow'ards  the  stigma.  Similar  phenomena — in  prin- 
ciple— is  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  germination 
of  seed  when  the  root,  if  it  emerges  towards  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  will  turn  round  and  grow  downwards;  also,  in  the  way 
in  which  roots,  of  trees  and  shrubs  especially,  will  grow  tow-ards 
and  invade  rich  soil,  and  towards  water.  This  power  of  growing 
towards  congenial  media  is  very  widespread  among  plants  and  is 
kr.own  as  ehemiotaxis.  Ihe  idea  being  that  the  pollen  tubes  and 
roots  are  attracted  by  the  chemical  nature  of  the  medium  to 
which  they  respectively  grow.  Without  disputing  the  possible 
correctness  of  this  idea,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  improbable  that 
some  other  force,  namely,  brain  power,  may  be  behind  this  power 
of  movement,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  other 
evidence  which  cannot  be  gone  into  now. 

The  transfer  of  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  to  the  pistil  is 
termed  pollination  and  is  to  the  gardener  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  connection  with  fruit  production.  Botanically,  the 
term  fruit  is  applied  to  all  ovaries,  or  seed  cases,  wdiatever  form 
they  may  assume :  popularly,  the  word  fruit  is  used  only  in  con- 
nection with  those  ovaries  wdiich  become  enlarged,  fleshy  and 
edible,  like  the  apple. 

In  the  case  of  some  perfect  flowers,  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
so  arranged  that  the  pollen  falls  directly  upon  the  pistils,  but  in 
numerous  instances  the  arrangement  is  such  that  self-pollination 
is  impossible  and  the  introduction  of  pollen  from  outside  is  neces- 
sary, which  is  known  as  cross-pollination.  This  cross-pollination 
is  brought  aliont  mainly  in  two  ways :  by  wind  and  by  insects. 
Certain  iilants.  such  as  the  grasses  and  conifers,  are  always  wind- 
p()llinated.  The  flowers  of  these  are  generally  inconspicuous, 
without  nectar  or  fragrance,  and  they  produce  a  great  abniKlance 
of  liglit,  dry  ])ollen,  which  is  sometimes  carried  many  miles  by  a 
strong  wind.  The  pistils  of  these  plants  are  comparatively  long 
in  the  case  of  corn — in  which  case  what  we  call  the  silk  is  the 
pistils — very  much  so:  also,  in  many  instances  thev  are  very 
feathery  and  arc  thus  adapted  to  catch  the  flying  pollen. 

On  the  ober  band,  flowers  of  insect-pollinated  plants  are  more 
or  less  showy,  and  have  either  nectar  or  fragrance,  or  both,  which 
attracts  the  insects  and.  in  going  from  one  flower  to  another,  they 
carry  pollen  with  them  and  cross-pollination   is  accomplished. 

Cross-pollination  is  known  to  be  beuelicial  even  in  tlie  ease  of 
those  plants  bearing  self-fertile  flowers;  that  is,  flowers  in  which 
the  ovule  can  bc_  fertilized  by  the  pollen  produced  in  its  own 
flower.  The  benefits  noticed  by  the  cross-pollination  of  self-fertile 
flowers  are  larger  and  more  numerous  seeds,  producing  more 
vigorous  plants,  and  in  the  case  of  fruits,  they  are  invariably 
larger,     Xature  favors  cross-pollination  in  perfect-flowered  plants 


by  numerous  adaptations  which  prevent  self-pollination;  as  by  so 
locating  the  st:inieiis  that  the  |)ollen  is  not  readily  deposited  on 
the  stigma  of  ilvj  same  flower,  or  by  maturing  the  pollen  either 
before  or  after  the  receptive  stage  of  the  stigma.  In  some  cases 
pollen  is  infert'le  upon  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower  or  plant 
which  is  ciuite  fertile  on  stigmas  of  other  jilants  of  the  same 
species. 

This  condition  of  self-sterility  is  not  usually  due  to  a  deficiency 
in  either  the  (|nantity  or  the  quality  of  the  pollen,  or  to  defective 
pistils.  The  pcdlen  grains  often  germinate  upon  the  sti.gma,  but 
tertili/alion  does  iku  take  place.  \\  by  this  is  so  is  not  clearly 
understood.  It  canr.ot  be  degeneration  of  the  pollen,  because  two 
self-sterile  varieties  arc  invariably  fruitful  when  planted  together. 

Self-steril'ty  is  very  important  in  connection  with  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  fruits,  h  is  common  in  varieties  of  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  grapes,  but  is  uncommon  or  unknown  in  cherries, 
peaches,  currants,  ,go(iseberries,  strawberries,  rasplierries  or  other 
like  lierries.  Regarding  strawberries,  soine  of  the  most  produc- 
tive varieties  yield  little  or  no  pollen  and  are  even  without 
statnens ;  they  are.  therefore,  unproductive  unless  growing  near 
varieties  producing   plenty  of  pollen. 

Self-sterility  does  not  appear  to  be  a  constant  factor  in  any 
variety,  as  those  wdiich  are  self-sterile  in  one  locality  are  fre- 
quently self- fertile  in  another  not  very. far  away.  In  reviewing 
the  evidence  in  this  connection  from  various  authorities,  Fletcher 
.says:  "It  is  quite  evident  that  the  degree  of  adaptation  of  a 
\ariety  to  its  environment  has  much  to  do  with  its  ability  to  fruit 
abundantly  from  its  ow'u  pollen."  It  is  not,_  therefore,  possible 
to  make  a  complete  list  of  fruit  varieties  under  the  headings  of 
self-fertile  and  self-sterile  respectively  which  w'ould  be  applicable 
to  all  localities.  There  are.  however,  a  few  varieties  which  are 
generally  quite  dependable  as  being  self-fertile.  .Among  apples 
these  are,  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Oldenburg, 
^'ellow  Transjiarent  and  Yellow  .Vewtown. 

While  there  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  positive  self-sterility 
among  pears,  many  are  uncertain,  and  the  only  kinds  usually 
considered  reliably  self-fertile  are  .\ngouleme  (Duchess).  Bosc, 
Flemish  and  Seckel. 

Practically  all  varieties  of  Japanese  and  native  plums  are  self- 
sterile,  but  while  most  European  varieties  are  self-sterile  in  Eng- 
land, the^e  varieties  when  grown  here  are  generally  self-fertile. 

Many  \arieties  of  grapes  are  self-sterile,  the  most  strongly  slf- 
fertile  ones  being  Concord,  Delaware,  Diamond,  Niagara,  Winchel 
and  Worden. 

Quinces  and  peaches  are  always  self-fertile. 

With  the  possible  exception  under  some  conditions  of  the  apple, 
all  pcUination  of  fruits  is  done  liy  insects  and  almost  entirely  by 
bees.  Hooper  estimates  that  e-ghty  per  cent  of  cross-pollination 
of  fruits  is  done  by  tlie  hive  bee.  fifteen  per  cent  by  various  wild 
bees,  especially  the  Bumlile  Bee.  and  five  per  cent  by  miscellaneous 
insects.  The  importance  of  bee-keepin,g  in  connection  with  fruit 
production  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
keep  bees  for  this  purpose  alone,  irrespective  of  the  surplus  honey 
they  may  give.  To  avo'd  destruction  of  bees,  spraying  for  the 
larvre  of  the  codlin  n:oih  should  only  be  done  just  before  the 
flower';  open  and  soo:i  after  the  petals  have  dropped,  never  when 
the  trees  are  in  full  flower. 

\\  bile  cross-pollinatio  1  appears  in  most  cases  to  cause  a  self- 
fertile  variety  to  produce  larger  fruit  than  when  it  is  fertilized 
by  its  own  jwlleii,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  influence 
exerted  by  it  so  far  as  the  fruit  itself  is  concerned.  For  cross- 
pollination  to  take  place  between  two  varieties  it  is.  of  course, 
necessary  that  the  bloom  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  flowers  of  some  plants  can  only  be  pollinated  through  the 
agency  of  a  special  insect.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with 
Red  Clover  (Trifoliuiii  pnih'iisc),  which  never  produces  seed  in 
countries  or  districts  wdiere  the  Bumble  Bee  is  absent.  In  Xew 
Zealand,  for  nistance.  this  bee  had  to  be  imported  and  naturalized 
before   Red  Clover  seed  could  be  produced. 

In  Xature  an  absolutely  seedless  spccirs  is  unknown :  seedles 
varieties  are  not.  however,  uncommon,  although  there  are  not 
many  plants  upon  which  edible  fruit  develops" without  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  ovule  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  seed  with 
a  living  embryo. 

Seedle'^s  varieties  of  fruit  have  generally  in  the  first  instance 
resulted  from  a  sport,  and  when  seedless  fruits  of  any  kind  have 
a  greater  economic  value,  such  as  is  the  case  with  bananas,  citrous 
fruits  and  the  grape  from  which  the  .seedless  raisins  are  ob- 
tained, the  sport  has  to  be  increased  by  suckers,  grafts,  or  buds. 

Seed  production  exhausts  the  plant  more  than  any  other  of  its 
life  processes,  as  the  plant  must  store  up  in  the  seed  prepared 
and  highly  concentrated  rich  material  for  the  food  supply  of  the 
embryo. 

Many  plants  die  immediately  after  they  have  produced  seed, 
and  nearly  all  annuals  and  biennials  do  so  after  flowering,  whether 
they  have  been  allowed  to  produce  seed  or  not :  perennials  are 
always  more  or  less  weakened  by  seed  production. 

The  flowering  .season  of  most  plants  can  be  greatly  prolongc'l 
(Cniiliiiiicd  on  page  379) 
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RIGHT    OF    PROPRIETORSHIP    AND    PROTECTION 
IN   HORTICULTURAL  NOVELTIES 

The  question  is  eagerly  discussed— and  this  may  be  conceived 
— by  our  able  seedsmen,  hybridizers  and,  in  general,  by  the  hor- 
ticulturalists  who.  with  reason,  maintain  that  their  efforts  in  the 
way  of  improving  and  of  perfecting  the  floral  and  vegetable 
species  and  varieties  should  be  recognized  and  be  productive  of 
the  legitimate  profit  that  their  labors  and  their  researches  ought 
to  assure  them. 

And  certainly  it  is  not  a  feeling  of  pure  vanity  nor  of  egotism 
that  has  been  able  to  dominate  those  who  have  claimed,  with 
arguments  of  indisputable  right,  the  protection  of  the  fruit  of 
their  patient  studies. 

Any  one  whatever  has  the  right  to  have  officially  patented  a 
valuable  invention;  why  should  not  the  horticulturist  and  the 
floriculturalist  benefit  at  all  from  the  same  right? 

The  account,  very  complete  and  well  ordered,  of  the  last  Horti- 
cultural Congress,  an  account  given  by  our  sympathetic  confrere. 
Mons.  Ch.  Arranger,  informs  us  that  Messrs.  Pernet-Ducher. 
Rivoire  and  Turbat,  considering  the  actual  status  of  French  legis- 
lation, which  likens,  it  is  said,  the  registering  of  horticultural 
novelties  to  the  registering  of  manufacturers'  brands,  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  the  very  just  opinion,  that  "that  which  is  of 
most  importance  is  to  afiirm,  in  ways  most  prompt,  the  right  of 
priority  in  horticultural  novelties." 

All  sensible  souls  will  range  themselves  along  with  this  opinion. 
But  it  seems  fitting  that  the  interests  of  horticulture  demand  more 
than  the  right  of  friority  and  that  it  is  the  right  of  prol<)-ictorship 
that  ought  to  be  considered. 

.'\s  Mons.  Emile  Lemoine  has  said,  at  this  same  congress,  horti- 
cultural proprietorship  has  actually  nothing  effective,  and  we  add, 
to  the  great  loss  of  all  skillful  hybridizers  and  of  investigators 
■whose  perseverance,  for  all  that,  should  deserve  to  hallow  for 
them  the  results  that  are  fortunate  for  everybody,  in  a  way  the 
most  positive. 

Mons.  Emile  Lemoine  would  advocate  a  system  analogous  to 
literary  proprietorship  and  to  that  that  obtains  in  the  arts,  which 
is  regulated  by  international  conventions.  It  is  the  sentiment  of 
Mons.  Pernet-Ducher  also,  who  demands  the  protection  of  the 
state  through  the  deliverance  of  a  patent  right. 

It  is  therein  perhaps  that  is  to  be  found  the  most  rational  and 
most  efficacious  system  of  protection. 

-Mready,  in  the  session  of  June,  1919,  the  Council  General  of 
the  Maritime  .'Mps  was  inspired  with  this  same  thou.ght  in  e.x- 
pressing  "a  wish  tending  toward  the  right  of  proprietorship  of 
a  floriculturist  who,  by  his  la])ors,  'has  succeeded  in  creating  a 
new  variety  of  flower.'  " 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  recall  this  desire  which  accords  in  the 
best  possible  way  with  the  conception  that  ought  to  be  formed  in 
all  reason  of  the  right  acquired  by  the  initiator,  nr  by  the  inventor, 
in  a  matter  horticultural  as  in  a  matter  industrial. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  every  proprietorship,  industrial  or  artistic, 
the  creation  of  a  new  variety  horticultural,  floral,  vegetable,  etc., 
ou.sfht  to  procure  for  him  who  is  its  author  the  sanctioning  of 
an  absolute  right  over  the  results  of  his  labors. 

Now  look  at  the  unreasonableness  of  it  in  this  way  : 
When  a  painter,  in  order  to  compose  a  picture  with  more  or 
less  resemblance,  can  draw  inspiration  from  a  flower,  in  repro- 
ducing, more  or  less  faithfully,  the  purity  of  the  lines  and  the 
richness  of  the  colors,  and  sees  his  work  protected  against  repro- 
ductions, against  those  who  would  be  tcmjited  to  copy,  when  his 
right  to  proprietorship  in  a  work  of  art  is  recognized,  tlie  ex- 
plorer or  introducer,  the  sower  or  tlie  floriculturist  who.  by  his 
art  (which  the  public  at  large  is  ignorant  of  or  misinterprets  too 
often) — by  his  scientific  researches  and  by  his  labors,  let  us  say 
which  often  are  long,  painful  and  costly,  has  succeeded  in  fixing 
a  new  variety,  in  realizing,  to  follow  the  expression  that  is  sanc- 
t'oned,  a  new  gain  that  is  going  to  enrich  the  French  horticultural 
inheritance,  this  cannot  insure  the  legitimate  ownership  of  the 
fruits  of  his  patient  researches  bv  preserving,  at  least  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  the  exckisiveness  of  this  ownership  to  which  his  quite 
personal  creation  ought  to  give  an  incontestable  right,  if  not  im- 
prescriptible. 

In  the  actual  status  of  legislation  have  the  horticulturist  and 
the  floriculturist  the  possibility  of  protecting  themselves  against 
an  immediate  appropriation,  through  copying,  of  the  novelties  that 
they  have  created? 

It   seems   not    so,    for   they   cannot   claim   the  application   of  the 


law  of  July  19-24.  1873,  on  artist  proprietorship,  which  applies 
exclusively  to  the  rights  of  ownership  of  literary  authors  of  all 
sorts,  of  musical  composers,  of  painters  and  designers.  They 
have  not  any  more  the  ability  to  appeal  to  the  law  of  j'uly,  1844, 
concerning  letters  patent  for  inventions,  the  patent  right  not  being 
furnished  except  "for  a  process  having  for  its  object  an  industrial 
result." 

The  sole  and  only  resource,  then,  that  they  have  in  the  actual 
condition  of  legislation,  is  the  right  of  priority,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  registration  of  horticultural  novelties  is  likened  to  the  regis- 
tration of  manufacturers'  trademarks,  which  is  far  from  being 
equivalent  to  the  right  of  ownership. 

To  pretend  that  the  transformation  obtained  in  a  certain  type 
of  flower,  by  artificial  hybridization  or  by  any  other  treatment 
having  for  its  end  the  calling  forth  in  the  plant  of  a  vital  dif- 
ference of  natural  evolutions,  cannot  be  likened  to  the  proprietor- 
ship of  an  author,  of  a  composer,  of  a  painter  or  of  a  designer, 
is  at  least  going  too  far.  For  it  is  incontestable  that  every  orig- 
inal conception,  realizable  under  a  new  form  and  reproducible, 
constitutes  a  work  that  may  be  protected,  that  is  to  say,  patented, 
because  it  is  the  fruit  of  personal  work  and  the  creation  traceable 
to  a  horticulturist,  just  as  legitimately  as  that  of  the  industrial 
worker  or  of  the  artist,  and  may  claim  the  protection  of  the  law. 

This  protection  is  accorded  to  works  of  art  of  a  low  class  and 
to  industrial  innovations  having  only  a  relative  value.  It  is  inex- 
plicable that  it  should  be  refused  still  to  the  one  who,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  horticultural  novelty,  has  devoted  special  knowledge,  at 
times  has  even  created  for  this  end  a  particular  method  and  has 
had  to  consecrate  to  the  work  long  and  patient  researches  lasting 
some  years. 

One  ought  then  to  expect  that  the  ownership  of  novelties  in 
horticultural  matters  should  be  likened  to  literary  and  artistic 
proprietorship  and  that  it  should  enjoy  the  same  protection. 

Horticulturists  will  join,  without  reserve,  in  the  wish  formu- 
lated by  the  Council  General  of  the  Maritime  -\lps.  a  wish  over 
which  one  could  not  congratulate  one's  self  too*  much,  the  more 
because  it  is  a  matter  sufliciently  rare  to  merit  its  being  em- 
phasized. 

This  cause  must  triumph  over  indifference  and  apathy.  It  must 
assure  the  legal  protection  of  novelties  to  the  persevering  re- 
searches, to  the  persistent  efforts  and  to  the  science  of  our  horti- 
i-iilturalists. — Lc  Jar  din. 


LENGTH    OF   DAY    AND   BLOSSOM   TIME 

The  remarkable  effects  in  forcing  premature  blooming  produced 
liy  the  curtailment  of  the  period  of  exposure  to  daylight  have 
already  been  descri1)ed.  It  now  remains  to  recount  the  no  less 
remarkable  results  observed  by  Messrs.  Garner  and  Allard  when 
plants  thus  forced  are  re-exposed  for  the  full  period  of  daylight. 
They  found  that  plants  of  Soy  Beans  treated  in  this  manner 
ripened  their  seed :  their  leaves  turned  yellow  and  the  plants  looked 
as  if  they  were  about  to  die  a  "natural"  death:  but  instead  they 
threw  out  new  branches  and  while  still  bearing  their  first  crop  of 
ripened  seed  blossomed  for  the  second  time  in  September — the 
month  in  which  the  plants  that  throughout  their  life  had  been 
exposed  to  normal  daylight  blossomed  for  the  first  time.  Similar 
resumption  of  growth  took  olace  among  .\sters  and  other  plants 
transferred  from  curtailed  daylight  to  normal  conditions,  and  a 
second  blossoming  coincident  in  time  with  the  first  natural  blos- 
soming of  normal  plants  also  took  place.  The  gardener  with  the 
habit  of  reflection  will  think  in  this  connection  of  the  second  flow- 
ering in  the  -Autumn  of  such  plants  as  -\nchusas  and  Cat  Mint 
when  cut  down  after  they  have  finished  their  first  period  of  blos- 
somin.g.  The  experiments  carried  out  with  early  and  late  vari- 
eties of  Soy  Beans  and  with  other  plants  sho'w  on  the  one  hand 
that  certain  plants  are  what  may  be  called  "short  day"  plants, 
that  is,  they  only  flower  wJien  the  light  hours  of  the  day  do  not 
exceed  a  certain  maximum,  which  of  course  varies  for  each  plant, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  some  plants  fail  to  find  in  a  given 
latitude  a  day  of  length  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  develop  blos- 
som at  all.  Thus  a  Composite.  Mikania  scatidcns.  maintained 
throughout  the  year  under  short  day  conditions  remained  sterile 
and  could  only  lie  prevailed  upon  to  blossom  in  the  summer  time 
when  long  days  occur.  Conversely,  late  varieties,  c.i^..  of  Soy 
Bean,  are  apparently  late  because  they  can  only  blossom  when 
the  long  summer  days  have  given  place  to  the  shorter  dayl'ght 
periods  which  characterise  the  later  months  of  the  year.  It  would 
seem  that  these  observations  throw  a  new  and  interestin.g  light  on 
the    sterility    and    other   vagaries    of   plants    introduced    from    one 
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country  to  another.  The  failure  of  Sweet  Peas  to  flower  m  the 
West  Indies  may  be  due  to  an  incompatibiHty  between  the  length 
of  day  there  and  that  to  which  this  plant  is  naturally  attuned,  and 
the  change  or  maintenance  of  season  of  flowering  of  introduced 
plants  may  be  due  to  a  like  cause.  That  the  failure  of  some  trop- 
ical or  sub-tropical  plants  to  blossom  in  countries  of  temperate 
climate  would  appear,  from  the  authors'  observations  on  the  be- 
havior of  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  to  be  attributable  to  a  like  cause. 
For  this  plant,  when  grown  in  the  open  in  the  latitude  of  Wash- 
ington generally  fails  to  blossom  before  it  is  cut  down  by  autumn 
frosts ;  whereas  if  taken  up  and  sheltered  in  a  greenhouse  it  pro- 
duces flowers  freely  during  the  short  winter  days.  When  the 
days  were  experimentally  limited  each  to  seven  hours  P.  vulgaris 
was  found  to  blcom  in  28  days,  and  to  ripen  its  seed  pods  a 
month  later ;  albeit  that  when  grown  in  the  open  it  could  not 
blossom  liefore  October  11.  109  days  after  germination;  it  is  as 
though  the  plant  has  to  wait  until  the  days  arc  short  enough  in 
order  to  find  release  from  the  vegetative  stage  and  to  pass  mto 
the  reproductive  i)hase.  According  to  the  views  developed  in  this 
interesting  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  seed  time  and 
harvest,  plants  range  themselves  in  three  categories :  short  day 
plants,  which  in  such  a  climate  as  ours  must  flower  either  in 
Autumn  or  in  Spring,  long  day  plants  which  are  summer  tlowerers. 
and  ever-flowering  or  perpetuals.  for  which  the  limits  of  suitable 
days'  lengths  are"  so  wide  as  to  free  them  apparently  from  the 
restraint  which  controls  the  blossom  time  of  the  plants  of  the  first 
two  categories,  .\lthough  the  cautious  will  no  doubt  prefer  to 
await  the  result  of  further  experiments,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  JSIessrs.  Garner  and  Allard  have  opened  up  an  extremely 
interesting  line  of  inquiry,  have  shed  a  new  li.ght  on  many  obscure 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  blossoming  plants  and  have  elucidated 
the  mode  whereby  plants  conform  to  the  divine  behest — "so  long 
as  the  earth  endureth.  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail." — 
Tlic  Gardoii-rs'  Chronicle   (British). 


quently  any  severe  pruning  in  Winter  will  limit  the  display  of 
blossoms.  '.\11  that  is  needed  is  to  remove  any  weak  or  exhausted 
wood  that  is  not  likely  to  flower,  but  be  sure  and  retain  the  vig- 
orous shoots,  as  they  will  yield  the  greatest  wealth  of  blossoms. 
Clematis  Jackmani,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  shoots  of  consider- 
able length  before  they  flower,  so  that  they  may  during  the  Winter 
or  early  Spring  be  pruned  back  to  good  strong  buds  and  any 
weak  or  exhausted  shoots  cut  out.  Clematis  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh will  require  little  pruning,  all  that  is  needed  being  the  thin- 
ning out  of  any  weak  growth  during  the  Winter  when  dormant. 
Clematis  indi-cisa  lobala.  the  evergreen  species  that  requires  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse,  blooms  early  in  the  Spring,  and  all 
the  pruning  needed  must  he  done  directly  the  blooming  season  is 
past.  Where  it  is  necessary,  the  vigorous  shoots  may  be  short- 
ened back  to  good  strong  eyes  and  the  weak  ones  thinned  out. 
but  in  the  case  of  this  Clematis,  as  with  the  others,  the  less  prun- 
ing that  is  indulged  in.  unless  in  some  exceptionable  cases,  the 
greater  will  he  the  display  of  blossoms,  though  such  a  free 
grower  as  C.  Jackmani  may  sometimes  form  too  dense  a  tangle 
unless  pruned  back  somewhat  during  the  Winter  before  the  buds 
push  into  growth. — Gardening  Illustrated. 


THE    CLEMATIS    FOR    NATURAL    EFFECT 

Xo  genus  of  plants  furnishes  us  with  such  a  varied  assortment 
of  handsome  flowering  subjects  of  climbing  habit  as  do  the 
Clematises.  These,  though  always  beautiful  when  in  blossom,  are 
never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when  permitted  to  ramble  at  will 
through  and  over  other  living  growth.  It  should  be  remembered 
that,  for  artistic  efifect.  the  more  freely  climbing  plants  grew  the 
better,  and  tliat  most  species  of  Clematis  may  be  allowed  un- 
restrained freedom  with  the  happiest  results.  The  large-flowered 
Clematises  provide  a  charming  picture  when  clambering  among 
the  branches  of  shrubs  and  trees.  It  is  often  thought  that  these 
large-flowered  Clematises  of  the  lanuginosa,  fratcns,  florida,  and 
Jackmani  sections  are  of  too  delicate  constitution  to  admit  of 
theit  being  planted  in  close  proximity  to  trees  and  shrubs  possess- 
ing a  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  but  such  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  even  such  a  rapacious  neighbor  as  a  Laurel  hedge  failing 
to  affect  their  vitality  and  being  garlanded  in  the  summer  months 
with  trails  of  widespread  stars. 

The  Clematis,  in  common  'u-ith  all  climliers.  ^bnuM.  at  the  start, 
be  afforded  a  deep  and  rich  root-run.  but  when  the  plant  has 
once  become  established  it  is  enabled  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
most  greedy  associates.  Large-flowered  Clematises  have,  unfor- 
tunately, a  habit  of  dying  off  suddenly  when  apparently  in  the  best 
of  health,  shoots  that  are  one  day  green  and  vigorous  being  found 
withered  on  the  succeeding  day.  This  failing,  which  has  been 
styled  the  "Clematis  disease,"  has  been  ascribed  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  the  widely-employed  system  of  graftin.g,  exposure 
of  the  stems  to  the  sun.  excess  of  water  at  the  root,  and  the  after- 
effect of  injury  by  frost  during  the  Winter.  Init.  up  to  the  present, 
no  authoritati\e  decision  on  the  subject  has  been  arrived  at.  That 
the  evil  of  grafting,  while,  doubtless,  tending  to  weaken  the  plant, 
is  not  the  sole  reason  of  dying  ofif  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  speci- 
mens raised  from  layers  and  seed  sometimes  fail  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  three  other  assigned  cau.ses — namely,  excess  of 
moisture,  scorching  of  the  stem,  and  injury  by  frost — are  avoided 
by  growing  the  plants  with  other  subjects  whose  roots  absorb  any 
overplus  of  water,  and  whose  growths  shield  from  damage  by  sun 
or  frost.  Thus  it  is  that  in  large-flowered  Clematises  grown  over 
shrubs  or  in  company  with  other  climbers  the  "disease"  rs  rarelv 
seen. 

The  pruning  required  by  the  dififercnt  kinds  of  Clematis  will 
to  a  great  extent  depend  upon  the  position  in  which  they  are 
growing,  for  if  festooning  any  extensive  support,  such  as  neigh- 
boring trees,  or  clothing  an  arbor.  little  if  any  pruning  will  be 
required,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  trained  to  a  wall  where 
space  is  limited,  pruning  is  absolutely  necessary  in.  order  to  keep 
the  specimen  within  bounds.  Clemaiis  montana  flowers  from  the 
young  shoots  directly  they  push  from  the  old  wood,  and  consc- 
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by  the  prevention  of  seeding,  and  even  in  the  case  of  many 
annuals,  especially  with  sweet  peas,  which  soon  perish  if  allowed 
to  seed  but  which  will  continue  to  bloom  throughout  the  Summer 
if  the  flowers  are  persistently  picked.  The  same  is  true  with  the 
majority  of  perennials,  and  even  with  those  perennial  species,  like 
Iris,  Peonies,  and  bulbous  subjects,  flower  stems  should  be  cut 
as  soon  as  the  bloom  falls.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that 
the  more  flowers  we  cut  the  more  we  'have. 

The  prevention  of  seed  formation  can,  too,  with  advantage,  be 
carried  out  among  shrubs,  especially  with  those  forming  their 
flower-buds  the  year  before  they  bloom ;  examples  of  the  latter 
are  seen  in  the  Rhododendron  and  Syringa   (Lilac). 

The  same  principle  applies  in  connection  with  many  vegetable 
crops.  Whether  the  produce  is  required  at  the  time  or  not.  all 
peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  etc.,  should  be  gathered  as  ready,  for  the 
total  yield  will  be  considerably  increased  and  the  bearing  of  the 
plants  much  prolonged  1)y  gathering  before  the  ripening  process 
begins. 

Overbearing  of  fruit  is  frequently  harmful,  and  certain  varieties 
of  some  cultivated  fruits,  as  apples,  pears,  plums  and  peaches, 
may  in  some  seasons  set  such  a  full  crop  which  will,  if  it  is  all 
allowed  to  mature,  cause  such  an  undue  amount  of  their  reserve 
food  to  be  devoted  to  fruit  pr'iduction  as  to  result  in  greatly  en- 
feebling the  trees :  in  fact,  instances  have  been  known  where  a 
young  tree  has  been  allowed  to  bear  such  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit 
that  death  has  resulted.  It  is  always  a  wise  procedure  to  thin 
a  heavy  setting  of  fruit  before  it  has  made  much  growth,  as  this 
will  save  the  tree  from  undue  exhaustion,  and  improve  the  size 
and  quality  of  that  allowed  to  remain.  -\Iso,  in  the  case  of  apples 
especially,  thinning  tends  to  increase  the  possibility  of  an  average 
crop  the  followin.g  year,  instead  of,  in  the  case  of  a  tree  ex- 
hausted by  overhearing,  none  at  all. 

In  connection  with  fodder  crops,  grass  and  other  things  in- 
tended for  feeding  purposes  should  not  be  cut  in  such  ripe  con- 
dition as  is  frequently  the  case;  their  feeding  value  is  .greatly 
reduced  when  seed  is  permitted  to  form  or  ripen  before  cutting, 
and  also  more  plant  food  is  tliereliy  taken  out  of  the  soil  for  no 
good   purpose. 


THE  TREE 

I   lo\e  thee  when  thy  swelling  buds  appear. 
•And  one  by  one  their  tender  leaves  unfold. 
.\s  if  they  knew  that  warmer  suns  were  near, 
Xor   longer   sought   to   hide   from   Winter's  cold ; 
.\nd  when  with  darker  growth  thy  leaves  are  seen 
To  veil  fri-ni  view  the  early  robin's  nest. 
I  love  to  lie  beneath  thy  waving  screen. 


And   when   the   .\utumn   winds  have   stripped   thee  bare. 
And  round  thee  lies  the  smooth,  untrodden  snow. 
When  naught  is  thine  that  made  thee  once  so  fair, 
I  love  to  watch  thy  shadowy  form  below, 
.•\nd  through  thy  leafless  arms  to  look  above 
On  stars  that  brighter  beam  when  most  we  need  their  love. 

— ^JoxES  Very. 
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li'isconsin — F.  D.  Countiss.  ^Itn}leso^ll — ilrs.  Chester  A.  Congdon.  A.  C. 
Lonng.  1  ozva — Mrs.  G.  B.  Douglas.  Missonri — August  A.  Busch.  I>r. 
George  T.  Moore.  I'irginia — Miss  Grace  E.  Arents.  11'.  Virginia — Mrs. 
Arthur  Lee.  Kentucky — F.  M.  Sackett.  Gedgia — C.  H.  Candler.  E.  H. 
In  man. 

NEW  SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 

Albert  Clayburgh,  Alt.  Kisco,  X.  \'.  (Alexander  Thomson, 
superintendent);  Edwin  S.  Bayer.  Mt.  Kisco,  X.  Y.  (John  F. 
Proctor,  superintendent);  A.  Watson  Armour.  Lake  Forest.  111.; 
K.  S.  Firesttne.  Akrcn,  Ohio;  Morten  M.  Meinhard.  Port  Ches- 
ter, X.  Y.  (Ewen  MacKenzie,  gardener), 

NEW  MEMBERS 

The  following  new  members  ha\e  been  added  to  our  member- 
ship list:  Frederick  Heeremans,  Lenox,  Mass.;  George  Jacques, 
Peter  Caresselo,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W'm.  Reid,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa.; 
Charles  H.  Young,  Katonah,  X.  \". ;  John  Patton.  Shields,  Pa.; 
Samuel  Langford,  Newport,  K.  L;  George  (jraves.  Tuxedo, 
X.  Y. ;  Charles  Green,  Somcrville,  X.  J.;  William  Webb,  Xew 
\'ork  City;  Timothy  Kenny,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  L;  Robert  S.  Gran- 
tham, Manhasset,  L.  L:  los.  Marshall,  Tenatlv,  X.  J. ;  P-rnest  L. 
Lory,  Red  Bank,  X.  J.;"R.  S.  Egbert,  So.  Bellingham,  Wash.; 
Z.  W.  P)oylc,  Milton.  Mass.;  Peter  Peterson,  Yonkers,  X.  Y. : 
William  Thomson,  Pleasantville,  X'.  Y. ;  Warner  S.  Hamilton, 
Ixosemon",  Pa.;  John  I  ildebrandt.  Salina.  Kansas;  James  L. 
.'\llison.  Glen  Cove,  L.  1.;  David  Watson,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.; 
Henry  (joodband,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Thomas  Twigg,  Glen 
Co\  e,  L.  I.;  Max  Schiller,  St.  Louis,  Mo,;  .\ugust  Koch.  Chicago. 
Ill;  John  Meisenbachcr,  Tulsa.  Okla. ;  W.  M.  Gillies,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  B.  Gamester,  Huntington,  L.  L;  John  Fairweather,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J.;  .\rthur  Stephen,  Fort  Eric,  Canada;  Peter 
Stobie,  Cold  Sprmg  on  Hudson,  X^.  Y. ;  James  Marr,  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y. ;  David  Purgavic,  Bayport,  L.  L;  Edward  J.  Lofving, 
.Augusta,  Ga. ;  William  C.  Co'tterell,  Topstield,  Mass. ;  John  Der- 
van.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ;  Harry  W.  Johnson,  Peekskill.  X.  \'. ; 
Robert  Wright,  Port  Chester,  .\'.  Y. ;  .\lbert  S.  .\llen.  Springlield 
Centre.  X.  Y. ;  Sydney  Bowcock,  Fairmont,  West  Va. ;  John 
Comiolly.  Oyster   Bay,  L.   L 


AMONG  THE  GARDENERS 


^ardem 


t^j    William 


Charles    Swain    secured    the    positinn    ul 
Crawford,  Bridgehampton,  L.  L 

Louis  Kay  accepted  tb.e  position  of  gardener  on  the  L.  B.  Price 
estate.   Greenwich.   Conn. 

Edward  Hardin.g  resigned  his  position  as  gardener  to  William 
du  Pont.  Montpelier,  Va..  and  accepted  a  similar  position  on  the 
estate  of  F.  W.  Borchers.  Elkton.  Md. 

Alexander  Douglas  secured  the  position  of  gardener  on  the 
Leroy  l-'rost  estate.  Xyack,  X.  Y.,  succeeding  William  Allen. 

William  Allen  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  on  the  Pratt 
estate;.  Glen  Cove,  L.  L 

Robert  Budd  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  H.  T.  Bradner, 
Gates  Mill,  Ohio. 

Geor.ge   Wood   accei)ted   the   position   of   gardener  on   the   L. 
Ledyard  estate,  Syosset,  L.  L 

Irving    Schofield    secured    the    position    of    gardener   to    D. 
Walton.  East  Orange.  N.  J. 

John  Dervan  resigned  his  position  as  gardener  to  Mijrton  H. 
Meinhard.  Port  Chester.  X.  Y..  to  accept  the  position  of  gardener 
to  F.  M.  Sackett.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ewen  MacKenzie  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  Morton 
H.  Meinhard,  Port  Chester.  X.  Y. 


C. 
S. 


ST.   LOUIS  ASSOCIATION   OF   GARDENERS 

The  lirst  meeting  following  the  Xational  Convention  was  held 
at  Forest  Park.  October  6. 

The  treasurer  reported  on  the  financial  standing  of  the  con- 
\  ention  entertainment,  that  the  combined  entertainment,  includin.g 
the  Missouri  Botanical  (harden.  Saint  Louis  Park  Department  and 
Saint  Louis  Garden  Club,  was  taken  care  of  independent  of  the 
local  association  entertainment  fund.  Of  the  latter  he  was  glad 
to  announce  a  balance  of  seventy-five  dollars.  It  was  proposed 
by  G.  H.  Pring  that  this  money  should  be  set  aside  as  a  conven- 
tion fund  to  be  used  to  send  a  representative  to  the  annual  con- 
vention. The  member  to  represent  the  local  society  to  be  elected 
by  ballot  and  the  fund  increased  by  assessment  or  by  entertain- 
ment. The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted.  Members  re- 
marked that  it  might  be  the  means  of  other  organizations  adopting 
the  same  means  of  being  represented  at  the  future  conventions 
instead  of  relying  on  one  or  two  men  to  represent  their  organiza- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  individual.    . 

The  lecture  of  the  exening  was  presented  by  President  L.  P. 
Jensen  on  The  Relation  of  Birds  to  Gardening.  An  interesting 
discussion  followed  of  the  acts  of  certain  birds  in  the  Sprin,g  at 
the  time  of  seed  sowing.  The  question  argued  was  wdiether  to 
kill  the  birds  that  watched  the  gardener  sow  his  seeds  with  the 
(  bject  of  having  a  good  meal  during  the  gardener's  absence.  Mr. 
Jensen,  however,  was  equal  to  combat  the  argument  in  protecting 
the  l)irds. 

G.  H.  Pring,  Cor.  Sec. 


iiitnmiinimiiii)!iiii)iiii'iiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiw^ 
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I  O^  Interest  to    Country  Estate  Owners  | 

I  The   National   Association   of   Gardeners  takes  this  opportunity  1 

i  to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  disposal  of  owners  of  country  1 

1  estates  when  requiring  competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  1 

I  superintendents,     head    gardeners    or    assistant    gardeners — thor-  § 

1  oughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume  the  responsibilities  1 

i  the  positions  call  for — gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their  profession.  i 

I  The    Bureau    is    maintained    entirely    at    the    expense    of    the  | 

i  association    and   makes  no   charge  to   the   employer   it  may   serve  § 

1  oi    to   the   member   it    may   benefit.  § 

I  NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    GARDENERS  | 

1  M.   C.    EBEL,   Secretary  | 

I  286  Fifth  Ave.                                                                               New  York  | 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE         | 

Subscribers  are  vnited  to  make  free  use  | 

of   this   department    to    solve   problems   that  e 

mav  arise  in  their  garden  work.      Questions  | 

on' the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that  5 

con  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the  | 

usual    reference    books    should    not    be    re-  | 

ferred    to    the    Questionnaire.  j 

Last  year  I  cut  off  a  horse  chestnut 
tree  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground 
and  placed  a  birdhouse  on  the  top.  This 
season  new  shoots  have  been  constantly 
appearing.  What  can  I  do  to  kill  the 
stump  and  prevent  new  growths?— 
D.  C.  B.— N.  J. 

1  would  Miggcst  that  you  remove  the  soil 
from  around  the  stump  of  the  tree  to  enal>le 
\ou  to  reach  the  roots.  Then  hack  the 
i..i)ts  to  bruise  them,  and  apply  a  strong 
,nhition  of  carbolic  acid  on  ihe  wounds. 
This  will  kill  the  roots  and  prevent  any 
future  growths. — D.  E.  K. 

I  have  a  bed  of  Antirrhinums  that 
were  set  early  in  the  Spring.  I  had  then 
about  fifty  plants,  now  about  thirty  of 
these  have  died;  they  all  seem  to  have 
the  same  affliction.  The  foliage  wilts  and 
the  plant  soon  dies,  and  I  am  unable  to 
find  any  insect  either  on  the  plants  or 
at  the  roots,  or  in  the  stems,  that  is 
causing  this.  They  seem  to  drop  off  in 
all  sections  of  the  bed,  but  some  are  still 
blooming  and  doing  fine.  I  have  lost  a 
few  of  my  Asters  in  the  same  way,  but 
not  nearly  so  many.  I  have  also  had 
trouble  with  my  Delphiniums  rotting  at 
the  ground.  I  lost  all  of  my  seedlings 
this  Spring  with  that  trouble.  Is  the 
soil  infected  with  some  Fungus  that  is 
causing  this,  and  if  so,  is  there  any  rem- 
edy for  it?  Thought  possibly  a  heavy 
liming  might  do  it  good.  This  is  the 
first  season  I  have  worked  this  garden, 
as  it  has  been  running  wild  for  years; 
that  is,  the  former  owners  planted  in  the 
Spring  and  let  it  grow  up  to  weeds  each 
Summer,  which  I  don't  imagine  did  the 
soil  any  good.  I  am  used  to  gardening 
in  New  England  and  conditions  here  are 
so  different  it  is  going  to  take  time  to  get 
used  to  them.— G.  P.  McK. — Ga. 

Kcyarilinf;  the  truuMc  you  are  experienc- 
iiig  ill  raisini;  Antirrliinums  and  Delphin- 
iums, these  plants  usually  act  the  way  you 
have  described  when  tlicy  are  attacked  at 
the  roots  by  a  small  maggot  which  is  found 
in  the  soil.  But  as  you  say  you  can  dis- 
cover no  insects  on  their  roots,  it  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  has  been  neg- 
lected, and  wliilc  it  may  be  rich  in  its 
nature,  it  may  have  soured,  and  in  that  case 
a  good  application  of  lime  would  be  most 
beneficial.  I  would  suggest  that  you  do  not 
use  any  green  manure,  especially  with 
Delphiniums,  if  you  later  find  that  you  have 
tfi   fertili/f  the  ground. — E.  I). 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  permanently 
rid  my  garden  of  the  white  grub  worm? 
The  area  is  about  one-eighth  acre,  and  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  raising  raspberries 
and  strawberries.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  raise  them  on  this  account. — A.  A.  L. 
—Mich. 

The  most  effective  way  of  ridding  your 
garden  of  the  white  grub  worm,  is  by  ap- 
plying lime  to  the  soil  this  Fall,  and  rake 
it  in,  or  if  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 
do  so,  plow  up  the  soil  and  then  apply  the 
lime.  How  permanent  an  effect  such  an 
application  will  have,  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  soil  surrounding  your  own 
grounds,  for  if  this  is  affected  and  not 
treated,  the  grub  worm  will  soon  invade 
your  soil  again  from  the  surrounding 
grounds.— K.  M. 


Winding  Up  Your  Window  Boxes 


When  I  was  10  years  old,  Dad  gave  me  a  Waterbury  watch 
that  you  wound  up  each  morning  with  a  monkey  wrench,  and 
that  made  so  much  noise  that  everybody  in  the  house  was 
always  up   in  plenty   of  lime  for  our   early  breakfasts. 

As  noisy  as  it  was  winding  up,  it  made  a  noiseless  noise  when 
it  ran  down.  In  which  particular  it  was  like  window  boxes 
when  their  Summer  filling  is  done  for,  ami  they  sit  there 
yammering  for   their  Winter   clothes. 

And  speaking  of  their  clothes,  we  have  some  Yellow  and 
Green  Retinospora  and  .\rborelum  that  are  just  the  thing  for 
Fall  and  Winter  effects.  And,  of  course.  Ivy — you  want  plenty 
of  that.     Happily  for  you,  we   have   aplenty. 

Start  winding  up  your  window  boxes.  We  can  ship  promptly 
or  in  many  cases  deliver  by  truck. 


I      ^  A-t  Tho  Si£n  of  The  Treg 

1  Sox  20    Rutk« 


rrford    N.J. 


Here  and  There 


RHUBARB. 

A  rhubarb  plantation,  when  once  estab- 
lished, becomes  a  permanent  institution.  I 
have  in  mind  beds  that  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge, have  been  cropped  continuously  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and,  apparently,  arc 
becoming  more  thrifty  each  year.  These  beds 
were  made  by  excavating  a  cubic  yard  for 
each  plant,  filling  the  hole  thus  made  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rotted  manure  and 
good  garden  soil,  covering  with  the  earth 
taken  from  tlie  excavation,  so  as  to  form  a 


ridge  and  setting  the  plants  upon  the  ridge. 
And  liear  in  mind  that  the  one  great  secret 
of  success  in  rliuliarb  growing  lies  111  the 
heaviest  kind  of  fertilization.  Rhubarb  is 
not  very  particular  in  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  soil,  provided  there  is  sufficient  mois- 
ture in  it,  though,  of  course,  it  will  not 
stand  wet  feet.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
grow  it  is  to  mulch  very  heavily  around  the 
crown,  as  soon  in  the  Fall  as  the  tops  have 
been  killed.  Use  good  manure  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  cover  the  crowns  with  straw. 
Then,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  in  tlie  Spring,  work  the  manure 
well  into  the  soil.  If  this  is  done,  the  plant 
will  need  no  more  attention,  except  to  har- 
vest the  stalks,  until  the  next  Fall,  since  the 
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DAHLIAS    FREE 

Three  new  Peony-Flowered  Dahlias  that 
sell    at   $1.00    each. 

Ninigret,  rich  d;trk  red,  clouded  and 
striped  ligliter.  Powhatan,  dark  crushed 
strawberry,  a  flower  ol  very  beautiful 
shading,  free  bloomer.  Frances  Lane, 
light  lavender  red;  this  flower  is  wonder- 
fully shaded  and  is  difficult  to  describe. 

A  strong  root  of  each  of  these  three 
grand  Dahlias  and  a  year's  membership 
to  the  American  Dahlia  Society,  annual 
dues,  $2.00,  which  includes  the  interesting 
quarterly  bulletin,  giving  Dahlia  cult.ure 
and  Dahlia  news  of  the  world.  Also  a 
season  ticket  to  the  Society's  Great  Dahlia 
Show,  all  for  the  regular  annual  dues 
for  1921,  $2.00,  with  50  cents  sxtra.  total 
$3.50,  to  cover  cost  of  packing,  postage, 
etc 

Order  at  once.  Roots  will  be  sent  in 
time  for  planting  in  the  spring.  This 
offer  may   not   appear   again.     Address 

EDWARD  C.  VICK 

Secretary,  American  Dahlia  Society, 
205  Elwood  Ave.,  Newark,  N,  J. 


big  leaves  will  effectually  choke  out  all 
weeds. 

Most  gardeners  make  the  mistake  of  al- 
lowing the  stalks  to  attain  full  size  before 
pulling.  Much  is  gained  in  weight  by  this 
practice,  but  more  is  lost  in  quality.  The 
Havor  is  at  its  best,  in  all  respects,  when  tlie 
stalks  are  not  more  than  half  grown.  Many 
growers  cut  or  break  the  stalks  close  tn 
the  crown.  This,  also,  is  a  mistake,  and 
will  surely  diminish  the  yield.  They  must 
be  pulled  entirely  free  from  the  crown, 
leaving  not  the  trace  of  a  stub.  It  requires 
a  little  practice  to  do  this  every  time,  but 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  Rhubarb  culture. 

The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for  greens, 
and  there  are  also  many  apparently  well 
authenticated  instances  of  people  being  poi- 
soned by  their  use.  I  have  eaten  them  with- 
out unpleasant  results,  but  they  are  not 
a  desirable  potherb,  and  hence  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  take  any  risks  along  this  line. 
The  truth  is  that  the  variety  originally  in- 
troduced into  England,  from  Siberia,  was 
introduced  solely  as  a  pot-herb,  and  was 
cultivated  for  this  purpose  for  many  years. 
Subsequently  a  variety  was  introduced  from 
India,  the  root  of  which  was  used  for  medic- 
inal purposes,  and  the  foliage  of  which  was 
highly  poisonous.  A  variety  was  also  intro- 
duced from  China,  by  the  way  of  France, 
the  stalks  of  which  were  used.  And  the 
parent  stock,  from  which  all  of  our  culti- 
vated varieties  are  derived  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween these  three  varieties.  And  whether 
the  leaves  are  edible  or  poisonous  depends 
on  the  parent  from  which  they  derive  their 
characteristics. — Market    Groiccrs'   Journal. 


WINTER  PROTECTION  FOR  ROSES 

1  treat  my  Kdsls  according  to  the  haliit 
of  the  plant.  Such  varieties  as  Madame 
Planticr.  which  produce  blossoms  on  short 
stalks  thrown  out  all  along  the  large 
branches,  I  lay  flat  on  the  ground  and  cover 
with  four  or  five  inches  of  dry  soil.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
and  retention  of  water  in  the  covering.  As 
as  a  means  to  this  end  I  cover  the  soil  over 
the  bushes  with  tarred  paper  or  something 
which  will  shed  rain. 

Hybrid  perpetuals,  when  grown  on  their 
own  roots,  send  up  so  many  shoots  from 
the  bases  of  the  plants  each  season  that  1 
do  not  attempt  to  save  all  the  tops.  Instead 
I  cut  away  most  of  them,  and  bank  up  the 
portion  left  with  litter.  For  this  class  of 
Roses  I  find  this  a  more  satisfactory  method 
than  laying  the  bush  down,  as  it  greatly 
lessens  the  work,  and,  if  plenty  of  manure 
is   used   to   produce   vigorous   development. 


BURPEE'S  Bulbs 


Burpee's  Fall  Bulb  Catalog 
ready     for     distribution. 


IS 


I  The    edition    is    limited.       If  | 

I  you  are  interested  in  Dutch  | 

I  Bulbs  write  for  a  copy  today.  | 

I         TA^  Aflee  Su rpee  Co.  | 

I  Seed  Growers  Philadelphia  | 
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SOLD  BY  SEEDMEN  IN  CANADA  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 
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HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT' 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

.\  Hgtit.  composite,  fine  powder,  ea^ilv  distributed 
either  by  duster,  bellows,  or  in  water  by  sprayins. 
Thoroughly  reliable  in  kill  ins  Currant  \Vorm3.  Pot.xto 
Bugs.  Cabbage  Worms.  Life.  Slugs.  Sow  Bugs.  etc.. 
and  it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides. 
flE^Put  up  in  Popubr  Packages  .-it  Popular  Prices. 
Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants. 


HAMMONDS    PAINT    AND    SLUG    SHOT    WORKS,    BEACON,    NEW    YORK. 


cue  gets  liner  flowers  from  the  new  growth 
than  from  the  old  stalks. 

In  laying  down  Roses  one  should  provide 
oneself  with  thick  canvas  or  leather  gloves. 
The  work  of  bending  the  bushes  to  the 
ground  should  be  done  with  much  care,  as 
there  is  a  great  danger  of  injuring  them  if 
they  are  not  carefully  handled.  Take  hold 
of  each  bush  at  its  base  with  the  left  hand, 
and  hold  it  in  a  firm  grasp  while,  with  the 
right  hand,  you  bend  it  down.  Unless  this 
part  of  tlie  work  is  done  with  extreme  care 
there  is  danger  of  breaking  each  bush  close 
to  the  ground ;  but  if  its  base  is  held  firmly, 
and  no  abrupt  or  sudden  pressure  is  made 
upon  it,  it  will  yield  gradually  and  safely  to 
the  strain.  After  the  plants  have  been 
placed  flat  upon  the  ground  strips  of  wood 
or  something  with  sufficient  weight  should 
be  laid  across  each  bush  to  hold  it  in  place 
until  it  can  be  covered. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  lay  down  Roses 
of  the  Crimson  Rambler  class,  with  their 
thick,  stiff  canes.  I  do  not  attempt  it.  I 
gather  the  branches  into  as  compact  a  mass 
as  possible,  tie  them  to  keep  them  in  place, 
and  then  cover  them  with  evergreen 
branches  tied  on  to  the  plants,  which  are 
left  in  upright  position.     Be  liberal  in   the 


use  of  this  covering.  It  will  not  keep  out 
the  cold,  but  it  will  shade  the  stalks,  and 
thus  the  protection  from  the  sun  will  be  se- 
cured. Then  bank  deeply  about  the  roots. 
— Country  Gcnih'iiiaii. 


PROPAGATING  BY   LAYERING 

There  are  several  kinds  of  fruits  and 
shrubs  that  we  can  very  easily  propagate 
at  home  by  layering  or  mounding.  I  have 
had  good  success  with  gooseberries  and 
several  kinds  of  shrubs  by  this  method,  and 
currants  can  be  rooted  in  the  same  way, 
though  they  are  not  so  hard  to  root  from 
cuttings  as  are  the  gooseberries.  It  is  the 
best  means  I  know  of  for  rooting  hardy 
hydrangeas. 

To  prepare  the  gooseberries,  or  other 
plants  that  grow  in  clumps  of  slender  canes, 
we  clean  out  the  clumps  in  the  Fall  after 
they  are  dormant,  and  then  it  is  well  to  cut 
a  V-shaped  notch  in  one  side  of  the  strong 
canes  we  wish  to  root,  not  cutting  more 
than  half  through.  Just  cutting  the  cane 
half  through  from  one  way,  slanting  up- 
ward is  practiced  and  works  well  enough, 
especially  if  the  cane  is  bent  so  as  to  open 
the  Slit  a  little.  Some  do  not  cut  at  all 
but  bend   the  canes   sharply  and   fasten   in 
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DREER'S 


HARDY    PERENNIAL    PLANTS 
SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS 


The  Fall  is  an  excellent  time  to  set  out  Hardy  Perennial  Plants, 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  We  make  a  specialty  of  these  plants  and  grow 
in  large  assortment.  A  complete  list  will  be  found  in  our  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE,  also  Spring-flowering  Bulbs  which  must  be  planted  this 
Fall  for  blooming  next  Spring. 

.A,  copy  mailed  free  to  anynne  nientidning  this  publication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  CHESTNUT  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA,       -       PA. 
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tliis  shape,  but  I  have  had  best  success  with 
the  cutting"  notches. 

-\fter  preparing  the  clump  tlius,  the  ne.xt 
tiling  is  to  bank  carefully  with  a  mellow  soil 
that  is  well  pulverised  so  it  will  be  firm 
around  the  canes  and  keep  the  cuts  moist. 
During  the  Winter  the  canes  will  callous 
where  cut  or  bent,  and  roots  will  form 
here  during  the  ne.xt  growing"  season.  By 
Fall  they  will  be  strongly-rooted  plants  and 
can  be  divided  and  transplanted  either  in 
the  I'"all  or  the  ne.xt  Spring. 

While  it  is  possible  to  root  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  canes  of  a  good  clump,  the  plants 
will  be  better  if  only  the  stronger  ones  are 
used.  Many  of  the  weaker  ones  can  be  cut 
away  before  layering  so  the  strength  of 
the  plant  can  go  into  the  selected  canes. 
Some  of  the  canes  can  be  left  to  grow  nat- 
urally, and  these  will  not  be  very  likely  to 
root,  and  will  renew  the  old  clump.  Some- 
times canes  will  root  if  not  cut  or  bent,  but 
the  conditions  must  be  ideal  to  secure  this. 
It  is  much  surer  to  prepare  as  suggested. 

(irapes  and  rosebushes  can  be  rooted  in 
the  same  way,  only  we  have  to  bend  down 
the  canes  and  stretch  them  along  on  the 
ground.  I  have  seen  several  fine  plants 
grown  from  one  long  grape  cane,  and  also 
from  a  crimson  rambler  rose.  In  both 
cases  I  have  cut  the  canes,  but  I  have  seen 
grapes  rooted  without  cutting,  rooting  at 
each  joint. — American   Fruit  Grower. 


THE    LACE   FLOWER 

In  the  heart  of  every  flower  lies  a  secret. 
TIic  dainty  lavender  flower  in  my  garden 
shows  tb.at  the  secret  of  Queen  Anne's 
flower  as  some  wizard  saw  the  purple  spot 
in  her  white  lace  and  from  it  bred  a  flower 
more  dainty  than  that  of  the  wild  carrot  or 
Ihiiiiiis  Car  rota,  yet  retahiing  its  manner 
of  growth. 

Last  Winter  this  flower  was  largely  cata- 
logued as  the  blue  lace  flower.     It  is  not 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

\\\'  .ill  aiMircciatc  practical  gifts,  so  wh.v 
not  Rive  your  friend  a  subscriiJtioii  to 
the  Cardcncrs'  Chronicle  for  Christmas? 
$:.ni]    a     year. 

THE  CHRONICLE  PRESS,  INC. 
286  Fifth   Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
lafwr,  UDlforraly  burned  and 
carefully  packed. 
Famous  "Moss- Aztec"  Ware 
Includes  Azalea  Pots.  Fern 
rushes.  Hanging  Baskets,  Lawn 
Vases,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  price  list. 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.   Zanesville.   Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES  and 
FRUIT  PLANTS 

for   .\utunin  and   Spring  planting. 

Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Plum  and 
Pear  Trees.  Also  Grape  Vines 
and    Currant   Bushes. 

Write  for  varieties  and   price. 

MORRIS   NURSERY  CO. 

1133    Broadway  New   York 


HARRY     BALDWIM 

Manufacturer  of 

Greentiouse    Stiadlng 

Latti    Roller    Blinds 
ivia.ivia.rone:ck.   m.  y. 


PLANT  NAMES 

AND  THEIR  MEANINGS  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The 
American  Botanist  where  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lover 
are  also  discussed.  Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 
specimen    copy,    25    cents. 

THE   AMERICAN   BOTANIST 
Joliet,  III. 


THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published   Mojithly   for   both   Amateur   and 
Professional    Flower    Growers 

GARDENERS:  Vou  should  grow  flow- 
ers  in  quantity  and  help  beautify  your 
surroundings  and  brighten  the  lives  of 
those  who  visit    your  gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $L00  per  year,  three 
years    for   $2.50.      Sample    copy    10c. 

Madison  Cooper,  Publisher,  Calcium,  N.  Y. 


ORCHIDS 

Wo  are  Specialists  in  Orihifls.  We  collect, 
ernw.  linnort.  exnort  and  spII  orchids  ex- 
clusivoly.  If  you  nro  in  the  market  for  Orchlils, 
wo  Bcilicit  your  impiirica  and  orders.  Cata- 
Inpncs   and   sTirclnl   l!^;ts   on   nppllrntion. 

LAGER    &:    HURRELL 

Orchid   Groweri  and   Importen 
Summit,     N.    «J. 


Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 

\}orcount}y 
residences  and 
estates 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

Oxsoal'JiUl'PiL 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


BECOME  A  LANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECT 


Prepare  by  mail  for 
this  uii crowded  pro- 
fession. IncxiJcnsivc.  i-.i>.>  tu  iii.i>ti.  i .  Karn 
while  vou  learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  prop- 
r^^ition*  to  HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  bcautJ- 
t}ing    y(jur    proper!  >. 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 
Newark,    New    York    State 


v 

► 

CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 

lEDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

MAkUrACTUREMM 

PHILAOCLPNIA.     PA. 

^-                        -► 
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lilue,  but  a  lavender  suggesting 
stokcsiii.  It  is  better  so,  for  we 
like  to  tbink  of  old  lavender 
and  lace. 

Tbis  is  a  new  flower  bred 
from  one  wbich  came  originally 
fr(mi  Tun'opc,  tnit  wbich  is  now 
growing  wild  among  us,  mak- 
ing pretty  birds'  nests  as  it 
seeds.  Yet  as  we  look  at  tbis 
exquisite  new  flower  witb  the 
dainty  sparkle  to  its  bloom  we 
tbink  of  ladies  of  an  older  day 
when  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  and 
Charles  Sprague  wrote.  We 
will  lea\-e  the  rosebuds  to  the 
debutantes,  the  daisies  to  the 
children,  but  let  the  old  ladies 
tuck  these  dainty  blooms  into 
their  white  kerchiefs  holding 
tbem  in  place  by  their  cameo 
brooches  over  their  black  satin 
gowns.  Are  there  any  such 
dear  old  ladies  left?  Remem- 
ber there  is  a  sparkle  to  these 
lavender  blooms. — HorticuUnrc 


JAPANESE    BARBERRY 

The  JapancM-  barberry  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  popula- 
of  the  low  growing  shrubs.  It 
is  extremely  hardy,  has  beauti- 
ful foliage  and  makes  an  idea! 
low  hedge.  Can  be  trimmed  to 
most  any  shape  desired  or  it  is 
very  attractive  when  allowed 
to  grow  up  untrimmed.  The 
common  barberry  and  the  pur- 
ple variety  of  common  barberry 
are  not  planted  to  any  great 
extent  on  account  of  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  acting  as  a  host 
plant  for  the  wheat  rust.  On 
account  of  its  similar  name  to 
the  Japanese  barberry,  some 
people  have  confused  this  splen- 
did plant  with  the  common 
barberry,  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  danger  of  wheat  rust  from 
the  true  Japanese  barberry  and 
it  can  be  planted  witb  entire 
safety.  T!ie  government  and 
(litTercnt  state  authorities 
brought  out  this  point  when 
they  were  carrying  on  the 
wheat  rust  campaign  and  at 
that  time  told  the  public  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  stop 
planting  the  Japanese  barberry 
as  it  was  entirely  harmless  and 
is  one  of  the  best  shrubs. 

Other  points  of  value  in  the 
Japanese  barberry  hedge  are  the 
in-illiant  coloring  of  the  foliage 
in  .\utumn  and  the  red  berries 
that  hang  on  throughout  the 
Winter  and  until  Spring.  Early 
in  the  Spring  when  the  small 
green  leaves  appear,  the  con-  " 
trast  of  the  red  berries  and  the 
bright  green  of  the  leaves  is  exceedingly  at- 
tractive. Yon  can  plant  these  in  a  single  row 
hedge  or  in  a  double  row  with  tlie  plants 
zig-zag,  so  that  each  plant  hi  one  row  is 
opposite  the  space  in  the  adjoining  row. 
The  double  row  will  give  a  thicker  hedge 
in  a  quicker  time  and  the  small  thorns  of 
the  plant  make  it  an  excellent  protective 
hedge.  You  can  trim  barberry  into  a  round 
ball    or   otlu  r    shapes. 

COMPETING  FLORISTS 

In  a  principal  street  of  a  country  town 
there  were  two  florists'  shops  ,uid  the  ri\  airy 
between  Ibeni  was  keen.  They  ilealt  in 
potted  jdants  and  cut  flowers  and  abuse  of 
each  other. 


This   takes   the  perplex 
out   of   paint   perplexities 

Ever  wished  you  had  some  sort  of  a  book  that  told  you  in 
a  right  to  the  point  way  just  what  to  do  wheny'ou  wanted  to 
do  some  painting,  varnishing,  enameling  or  staining  ? 

Ever  wished  you  knew  what  made  paint  peel  or  chalk  off 
and  how  to  prevent  it  ? 

Ever  wished  you  knew  the  kind  of  floor  paint  or  varnish  to 
use  on  old  floors  and  the  best  way  to  treat  a  new  one  ? 

Ever  wished  that  some  one  would  write  a  little  book  about 
just  these  things  and  do  it  in  an  interesting,  chatty  kind  of  way, 
so  you  could  find  out  the  things  you  want  to  know  and  be  told 
those  you  ought  to  know  ? 

In  short,  you  have  wished  over  and  over  for  a  book  that 
would  take  the  perplex  out  of  paint  perplexities. 

The  Happy  Happening  Book  is  your  answer. 

It's  a  tale  of  inside  and  out,  told  by  one  who  has  had  a  score 
of  years'  personal  experience  with  exactly  your  kind  of  problems; 

He  tells  it  to  you  just  as  if  he  were  sitting  right  here  by  you 
and  having  a  friendly  chat. 

Send  10c.  in  stamps  for  this  Happy  Happening  Boola 

Lowe's  Paints  and  Varnishes  are  sold  by  the  one  best  dealer  in  each  town. 

^^IxMQ  Brothers  ^^/^y 


Bo 
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Business  was  rather  slack  and  W'iiite, 
whose  shop  w'as  No.  21,  thought  to  wake 
things  u])  by  offering  a  packet  of  seed, 
"guaranteed  to  grow"  something,  with  each 
pot  plant  be  sold. 

He  was  quite  pleased  with  the  result  un- 
til one  morning  he  saw  a  new  placard, 
large  and  liold,  outside  the  shop  of  Black, 
liis   rival   at   No.   27.     This   read : 

THE    EARTH    GIVEN    AWAY 
WITH    E\T£RV    PLANT. 

— Horlicnlliire. 


THINK    YOUR   WAY    TO    SUCCESS 

The  ke\'  to  success  today  has  not 
changed  from  what  it  was  flfty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago.    It  still  is  right  think- 


ing which  has  its  application  in  action — 
action   that   results   in  the  correct   decision. 

The  truism  that  brains  are  superior  to 
brawn  never  needed  more  emphasis 
than  it  does  today.  The  business  man 
who  thinks  logically,  makes  unerring  de- 
cisions, and  then  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  to  act  boldly  on  those  deci- 
sions is  the  man  who  will  forge  ahead 
and  attain  his  goal.  If  he  thinks  along 
the  wrong  lines,  if  his  reasoning  power 
is  weak  and  his  judgment  warped,  his 
clecisioiis  will  be  incorrect  and  the  result 
will   be   failure. 

The  keen  business  mind  cuts  a  straight 
passageway  through  all  obstacles  to  suc- 
cess.— Spur. 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  pUI^p     is  a   concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in   water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 

FOR  THE  GARDEN-A*  a       pOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 


dy  against  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most  effective. 


— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect  pests. 


r"  UlN vslINlli For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  trxlVllIN  ti For   worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J, 
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comes  to 

GreenKouse  Buildinrf 

consf  to 

HifcKin[<s    C-     Co. 

New  York  Boston 
1170  Broadway               294  Wajhingto..  Si 
Eliiabclh.N.J. 
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J'lrir  of  rsfate 


The  tribute  of  George  Hewitt 
to  Davey  Tree  Surgery 

Knoll   (.'rust.   ( ircciiwicli.   Conn 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co..   Inc.,   Kent,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Since  taking  char.ije  of  this  place  I  have  had  yonr  men  .go  over  the 
tree.s  thoroughly  for  rny  employer,  who  realize.s  the  necessity  of  proper 
attention  to  valuable  trees.  The  men's  practical  knowledge,  displayed  when 
confronted  with  difficult  problems,  bore  evidence  of  their  excellent  training. 
Work  that  was  done  but  a  few  months  previous  I  have  had  replaced  by 
your  men,  which  testifies  that  I  have  faith  in  your  superior  methods  and 
workmanship.  ^'ours   sincerely, 

George   Hewitt,   Head   (iardener. 

The  saving"  of  priceless  trees  is  a  matter  of  first  ini])()rtance  in\ 
every  estate.  Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  maxi- 
mum ex])ectations  of  those  who  love  and  value  trees.  A  careful 
examination  of  your  trees  will  be  made  liy  appointment. 

IHE   U.WEY   TREE   EXPERT   CO..   Inc..   311    Elm   Street,   Kent,   Ohio. 


Ccor.^c    Tfcititt.   Head 

Gardener,     listaic     cf 

Joint  A.   Totfin^ 


Branch  OfUrcs  zvitli  tclcphaic  connections : 
New   York   City.  Aster   Cvnrt  Bldfi..   Chi- 


fa  so,  M-'csfniinster 
Land  Title  Bids., 
nearest   oOice. 


Bids..     Flnladdl^hlu. 
and     Boston.       il'ritc 


\  I'nrtu 


(•III    rt'pri'srnr; 
siMToiitHliiii; 


tivts  injiitiiMc   ill  'U< 
Bnst.ni.       SriMii-^ricM. 


liMiox.  Xcwi.ort.  TIurtf<pi(l.  Stiiiiiford.  AI- 
l>;ui,v,  I'ntif;hk<'ppsic,  White  I'Uiiiis.  .TaninicM. 
.\loiitcl;iir.  .\<-\v  York.  T'liihulelphi.n.  linrris- 
biiru,  I '.all  iiiiorc.  \V:isIiiiij.'tnii.  Uiohiiioinl. 
Itnfliilu.  Tm-diito.  rittsbursh.  (  lovelaml. 
( 'iiic-innati.  Detroit.  ('Iiirano.  Milwaukee. 
Cjn'juiiflii  ;n](lress;  2.')2  I.atitrinichitcre  \V<";t. 
>!•  iitifal. 


JOHN    DAJ'nV 
Father  of  Tree  Snr^ery 


This  -.naiinHiccnt  tree  was 
sat-ed  for  future  genera- 
tions by  tt^e  skill  of  Darey 
Tree  Snrgeons.  \'ote  how 
it  has  been  tilled,'  layer  on 
layer,  to  allo7v  for  swaying 
and   f^r event    cracking 


DAVEY      TREE     SURGEONS 


Every  real   Daicy   Tree  Surt^coii   is  in  the 
tlicniset:i  s.    .In    aLircentcnt    i/uidr 


iif^lny  of    The  Davey   Tree  Expert    Co..    Inc..    a'ui    the    fuhlic    is    cautioned    against    those    falsely    rertesenttng 
iU    llir   Pavrv   C  onifany   and   not    7eth  an    in''i-<-idual   is   certain    evidence   of  ,i;enninrncss. 
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HOW    GOOD    AKE 
YOU  AT   FIGURING? 


You  don't  have  to  be  very 
good  to  figure  out  why  you 
should  own  a  RICHARD- 
SON BOULEVARD 
TRIMMER  after  taking  a 
good  look  at  these  illustra- 
tions. 


*";  ■'  ■  '"ff^hi'^J^-, '"  J''."',— 


^ri-i^ 


^'S^:^^W^^-  ^'.r 


\ 


Eventually  you  are  going  to 
own  a  RICHARDSON 
BOULEVARD  TRIM- 
MER because  when  your 
man  learns  what  it  is,  he  will 
not  do  without  one;  there- 
fore, why  not  place  your  or- 
der now  for  spring  delivery? 


1  Ke  RicKardson  Boulevard    1  rimmer        | 

Mcinufactured  by  | 

THE   STANDARD  SAND   ^  MACHINE  CO.         | 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO  | 

,„„,„„ „„ ;„; ,,,:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiffliiiiiiiiiiiiim^^^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiitiiiiiii 
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CYPRIPEDIUM    INSIGNE    SANDERAE 

We  have  thousands  of  this  choice  Yellow  Cypripedium  in  bud.  This 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  obtain  plants  for  your  Fall  Flower  Shows.  These 
plants  having  one  to  six  flowering  buds  at  the  following  prices: 

$5.00    $10.00    $15.00    $20.00  and  $25.00  each 

PALMS 

GET  ^'OUR  ^'OUNG  PALMS  FOR  GROWING  ON  NOW 
KENTIA    BELMOREANA  KENTIA   FORSTERIANA 

2J4    inch    pots $.25    each  2  !4    inch    pots $.25    each 

3      ;;     ;; 50    ••  3       ••      •■ 50    •• 

4  "  " I.00and$l.50  .  ..  ..  .nn         Jtii;n 

5  •■         ■• 2.50   and      3.00  ^  'OO   ""^   *'-5° 

6  ••         •• 5.00   and      6.00  5  ••         •• 2.50   and      3.00 

ARECA   LUTESCENS 

3         inch   pots $.50    each  COMBINATION 

5  ••  ••  2  50        "  5         inch    pots $2.00    each 

6  ••         ••  .........    3.50      ■■  6  •■         '• 4.00   and    $5.00 

ASPARAGUS 

ASPARAGUS    PLUMOSUS  ASPakaGUS   SPRENGERII 

2J4    inch    pots $.12    each  214  inc^i    po's $-10    each 

3  ■•  •• 18       ••  3  ••  ■■ 18       •• 

4  ••         •• 25       ••  4  ••         •• 25       •■ 

ASPARAGUS   ELONGATUS 

ly^    inch    pots $12.00    per    100  3    inch    pots $20.00    per    100 

FINE    ASSORTED    FERNS    FOR    FERN    DISHES 

214    inch    per    100 $12.00  3    inch   per    I  UO $20.00 

TRY    OUR    NEW    SPECIAL    GREENHOUSE    HOSE 

$30.00     a      100     feet. 
Visitors   Always   Welcome 

"Let    Us    Bid    On    Your    Wants" 


ORCHID  EXPERTS 
Plant  s— B  u  1  b  s— S  u  n  d  r  i  e  s 

West  Orange      -      -      -      New  Jersey 

William  J.   Manda  Joseph    Manda  Edward    A.    Manda 

Vice-Pres.  I'rcs.    &    Trcas.  S«r'y. 
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Inthe  heart  of  the  shobbing 
district  the  cMwyork  Office 

GREENHOUSES 

affordsj/ou  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
iho  various  JUn^ productive  and  art- 
istic features  under  the  nwst prac- 
tical conddions 

liiNG  Construction  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES  NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  V 

1    WESTi^TH    ST..  MAimiSON    IlLPr., 


[6(11 


COKKOOf  TKAOE  tLDC,         JO7  N.  I 


'ij^^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

i          DREER'S  I 

\  Gakden  Book  ! 

I                 FOR  1921  I 

I  Ready  in  Januaiy  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  customers  | 

i  wthout  their  asking   for  it.      We  also  want  all  who  | 

J  are  interested  in  Gardening  to  have  a  copy  and  will  | 

I  mail  it   free,   when   ready,   to  those  who  mention  this  | 

I  publication  when  writing.  | 


IT  WILL  SOLVE  YOUR  GARDENING 
PROBLEMS  and  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  during 
the  entire  growing  season.  Beautifully  illustrated 
with  colored  plates  and  many  photo-engravings  show- 
ing both  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  also  telling  how  to 
grow  them.  Write  today  and  we  will  send  the 
Garden  Book  when  ready  free  of  charge. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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P.  S.  We  are  always  glad 
to  discuss  technical  de- 
tails Tvith  gardeners. 


Orchids 


If  you  contemplate  buying  semi-established, 
established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first. 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species. 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt- 
leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other 
choice  hybrids. 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality 
is  second  to  none. 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot 
hangers,  always  on  hand. 

Send  for  our  price  list. 

G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers 
MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK 


II I  lllllllll  Hill  1 1 1 II 
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I       "TOTTY'S  'MUMS"       | 

I  AT  THE  FRONT  AGAIN!  I 


While  we  do  not  exhibit  against  our  customers,  did  you  notice  that 
at  all  the  Fall  Exhibitions  we  scored  First  in  every  class  open  to 
Commercial  Growers,  wherever  we  exhibited?  This  is  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  we  have  done  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  record  is 
the  same  whether  for  Exhibition,  Single  or  Pompon  Types. 

If  you,  too,  want  to  be  a  prize-winner,  or  if  you  want  the  very  best 
stock  obtainable,  keep  in  touch  with  us.  Our  1921  catalogue  is  full 
of  new  kinds  you  will  want  to  grow!  If  you  don't  receive  it  write  for 
a  copy. 

CHARLES  H.  TOTTV  COMPANY 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 
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Palm  House  and  Wings  Erected  for  Mrs.  A.  D.  Morse,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
four,    duiilicatc    of    which    could    he    furnishrd    111    :i     snrpri- 


It  is  our  Standard  house  number 
inerlv     short     time. 


Send  for  Booklet 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  Street  Bldg 


C  HICAGO 
Continental  Bank  Bldg. 


I'HILADKLIMIIA 
Land  Title  Bids. 


BOSTON  -n 
Little  Bldg. 


EASTERN  FACTORY 
Irvington.  .N   Y. 


WESTERN  FACTORY 
Di-<  Plaines.  111. 
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CANADIAN  FACTORY 

St.  Catherines.  Ontario 


CLEVELAND 
2063  East  4tb  St 
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^^^ELL'S  SEEDS   j  I  Bobbink&  Atkins 


Oui- 
and 


mean  prolific,  satis- 
factory garden  and 
lawn,  an  attractive 
Conservatory  or 
greenhouse. 

Our  mammotii  ware- 
ro<mis  are  teeming 
with  the  best  in  the 
greatest  variety  of 
Seeds,  Bulbs  and  hor- 
ticultural requisites. 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  etc.,  are  selected  with  care 
exactness. 


MICHELL^S  CATALOG 

I  FOR  1921  I 

I        WILL   BE   READY   ABOUT   JAN.    1st.  | 

I      An    authentic    guide    tcj    successful    gardening  | 

j      and  lawn  making,  and   also   brimful   of  inter-  | 

I       esting  farm  and  other  facts.     It  will  help  you  | 

j      to  grow  bigger  and  better  crops.  | 

I      WRITE  TODAY  FOR  A  COPY,  which  will  I 

i       be  mailed  as  soon  as  issued.  1 

I        MICHELL'S  SEED  HOUSE  I 

I  514  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA.  | 

=iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiii'imiiiiidiiiiiiiii«iiniiiiuiiiii(!im  iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiuijiuiiI 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  Immediate  Delivery 

Gesiiera   Hybrids 
Tuberous  Begouias 
Gloxinias 

in  separate  colors 

Lily  of  the  Valley 

Finest    pre-war    quality 

Our  new  Seed  Catalogue  containing  all  the 
choicest  Varieties  and  latest  Novelties  wiU 
be  ready  January   1st.      Write  for  copy. 


ROSES 

will  be  very  scarce — make  sure  of  getting  the 
varieties  you  need  by  sending  your  order  now. 

EVERGREENS 

RHODODENDRONS 

TREES  and  SHRUBS 

HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUITS 

A  visit  to  our  Nursery  is  always  interesting. 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW  JERSEY 


.^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 
^iiiiNiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiHiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiniiiiiiii^ 

ARDY  LILIES  | 

Lilium   Auratum.  | 

Lilium  Sp?ciosum  Melpomone.  j 

Lilium    Specicsiim  Album.  | 

A'cit'  crop  arrivt'd  from  Japan  for  | 

immediate  delivery  | 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips  | 

Cold  Storage  &  New  Crop  | 


For  immediate  or  later  shipment. 


W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Bulb  Importers  and  Seedsmen 
166  West  23rd  Street  New  York 


I     MULLER-SEALEY  COMPANY,  INC.     | 

I  Horticultural  Specialists  j 

I        145   West  45th    Street,  New  York   City        | 
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FOR 

1921 

9 


ANNUAL     LIST     OF 


NOVELTIES 

ALSO    RECENT    NOVELTIES   AND    SPECIALTIES 
OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL  UP-TO-DATE  GARDENERS 


FOR 

1921 


i\'ovelties  are  setit  out  in  original  packets 


Descriptions  are  those  of  introducers 


EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  NOVELTIES 

This  List  includes   the    1 92 1    as  well  as  Recent    Novelties  and  Specialties 
in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds.     A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request. 

For  Complete  List  of  Seeds,  etc..  Send  for  Our  General  Catalogue  for   1921 

BURNETT    BROTHERS,    Seedsmen 

THE    HOUSE   FAMOUS   FOR   LAWN    GRASS   SEED 

92  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Between   Broadway   and  Church  Street 


Telephone   Barclay   6138 


fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiimiiniiiiiiimiiiiiffliiiiiiitmmmm i i i iiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiimiraimiiiiiiiiNim iimmiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiNiirmnimiimimiimiiiimimimimiiimiiimf 


^.S^D^SiE: 


Why    indulse    in    vain    regrets    over    the    passing    of    the    flovirers    wfith    the    advent    of 

56*^^  Winter,    when    a    V-Bar    Greenhouse    will    give    you    your    favorite    flowers all    you 

want,   whenever  you  want   them,   at  a  very   low   cost  of  operation? 

B\WR      ^^'     ^'     ^^'^'^^^    COMPANY,     INC.     p»\VV/p? 
sRtt\VHousE5      -)I2   FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK  CITY     lmNV^ous?s 


•?^ifS 
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Tilings  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 

Monlague  Free   391 

Plants  for  Winter  Effect  in  Southern  Florida.  . 

E.  Heppler   393 

The  Argument  for  Wild  Gardening 

Herbert  Durand   395 

American  Wild  Flowers 395 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  .  .  .Maude  R.  Toombs  396 

Dutch  Bulb-Growing  for  World's  Market ....  398 

Living  Christmas  Trees    398 

Lilacs   (Syringas)    Arborum  Amalor  399 


The  Month's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse 

Henry  Gibson  400 

A  Lesson  on  Plant  Physiology  and  the  Plant  in 

Relation  to  Its  Environment.  .Arlhur  Smith  402 

Departments    of    Foreign    Exchange    and    Book 

Reviews    404 

National  Association  of  Gardeners 407 

The  Questionnaire 408 

Here  and  There 408 

Planting  Evergreens — Late  Root  Action  and  Bud 

Formation — Propagating  Retinosporas — By  and 
By — Under  the  Trees — Burbank's  Neiv  Miracles — 
Shell  Fire  Increases  Productivity. 


Published      monthly, 
the    15th    of   each    month. 


THE  CHKONICLE  PRESS,  INC.       -  .     .  ,.  .,00     « 

Subscription    ....  $2.00  a  year 
286     Fifth     Avenue       New   York,    N.    Y.  Canada,  $2.15;  Foreign  $2.65 

MARTIN  C.   EBEL.  Editor 


I  Entered  at  the  New   York  Post  OtHce  ai  second  class  matter  under    the  Act  of  Congress,  March  3,   1879.  | 
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SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS 

JAPANESE    LILIES 

(Just  Arrived) 

We   have    the    follcwins    list    of    Japanese    Liliums.      These    varieties    are    considered    to    be    among    the    best    for    the    hardy    border. 
Bulbs    planted    in    pots    in    the    Fall    and    transferred    to    the    borders    in    the    Spring    invariably    give    better    results    than    if    dormant 

bulbs    are    planted    in    the   Spring. 

SPECIAL   OFFER — Any   of   the    following   varieties  and  sizes  at  $40.00  per  case. 

Speciosum  Album 8/8  (200  to  case) 

Spcciosum  Album 9/11  (130  to  case) 

Speciosum  Magnificum  8/9  (200  to  case) 

Speciosum  Magnificum   9/11  (130  to  case) 


Speciosum   Magnificuni    11/13  (100  to  case) 

Auratum    8/9     (200  to  case) 

Auratum    9/11  (130  to  case) 

Auratum    11/13  (100  to  case) 


SUPERIOR  LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY  PIPS 

NEW  CROP  FOR  DELIVERY  NOW 

THE  FINEST  VALLEY  PIPS  OFFERED 

In  judg-ing-  our  price  of  Lily-of- the  A'alley.  please  remember  that  the  best  is  ttie  cheapest.  Our  Valley  is  positively  among 
the  best.  Is  bought  at  open  prices,  with  instructions  for  a  selection  of  the  best-developed  pips.  Our  long-  experience  and  larg-e 
importations  have  commanded  this  e.\tra  selection.  Introduced  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  now  become  famous,  being  forced  very 
extensively  by  a  large  number  of  celebrated  Lily-of-the-Valley  growers.  This  Valley  produces  strong  spikes  of  flowers,  about 
15  inches  in  height,  hearing  from  12  to  20  extra-large  pure  while  bells,  which  are  delightfully  fragrant.  We  make  a  specialty 
of    Lily-of-the-Valley.    ami    are    prepared    at.    all    times    to    supply    from    our    cold    storage    warehouse     m    orieriiial    cases    of 


250  S.  &  W.  Co.'s 
Superior    Lily-of-the- 


Valley  for  $15.00 


500  S.  &  W.   Co.'s 

Superior    Lily-of-the- 
Valley  for  $25.00 


iM^% 


1,000  S.   &   W.    Co.'s 

Superior    Lily-of-the- 

Valley  for  $45.00 


30-32  Barclay  Street 
NEW    YORK     CITY 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 


MONTAGUE  FREE 


NEW  YORK 

30TAN1CAU 


A  I  this  season  of  the  year  many  of  us  are  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  providing  Winter  overcoats  for 
plants  that  may  be  expected  to  suffer  from  the 
rigors  of  Winter  if  left  unprotected.  Regardless  of  the 
latitude  and  climate  in  which  gardening  operations  are 
carried  out  there  seems  always  to  be  a  tendency  for  gar- 
deners to  attempt  to  grow  out-of-doors  plants  which  are 
on  the  border  line  of  hardiness  and  which  need  consider- 
able coddling  in  order  to  carry  them  over  the  Winter. 
Whether  this  is  a  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  garden 
lovers  is  a  moot  point. 

The  most  potent  argument  for  growing  nothing  but 
truly  hardy  stock  is  on  the  score  of  the  appearance  of  the 
garden  in  Winter,  although  this  will  not  hold  good  where 
the  garden  is  frankly  designed  and  used  as  a  Summer 
place  only. 

It  is,  of  course,  jxissible  to  protect  many  plants  without 
rendering  the  garden  too  unsightly,  if  the  right  kind  of 
material  is  available,  and  happy  should  be  the  gardener 
who  has  at  his  disposal  an  adequate  supply  of  fir  or  pine 
branches  to  cover  and  protect  Rhododendrons  and  choice 
Conifers.  But  in  a  garden  that  is  intended  for  all  the  year 
round  use,  those  trees  and  shrubs  that  need  protection 
should  be  taboo,  or  relegated  to  a  spot  where  the  sight  of 
them  will  not  interfere  with  one's  enjoyment  of  the  rest  of 
the  garden.  For  there  is  so  much  of  beauty  and  interest, 
even  in  the  depth  of  Winter,  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  those 
having  a  seeing  eye  that  it  is  a  sad  mistake  to  clutter  up 
the  garden  with  semi-hardy  plants  that  have  to  be  swathed 
in  unsightly  coverings.  At  this  time  one  can  appreciate 
more  fully  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  framework  of 
the  deciduous  trees  and  admire  the  diverse  ways  in  which 
their  branches  are  disposed  in  order  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  light  and  air  for  the  leaves  that  they  sup- 
port. It  will  be  noticed  that  those  trees  which  produce 
large  leaves,  such  as  the  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree  and 
Paulownia.  to  mention  two  of  a  widely  diverse  type,  have 
strong  stocky  twigs  sparingly  produced  and  spaced  far 
enough  apart  to  support  the  leaves  without  overcrowding. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  small  leaved  trees,  such  as 
Elm.  Willow,  ;incl  I'irch,  the  branchlets  arc  small  and 
slender,  much  more  numerous  and  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose  of  displaying  myriads  of  small  leaves. 

During  the  Winter  one  can  more  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  feathery  tracery  of  the  branches  and  twigs 
of  such  trees  as  the  Elm,  especially  when  they  are  seen 
silhouetted  against  the  late  afternoon  sky.  One  can  enjoy 
the  spectacle  presented  by  the  slender,  flexible  branches  of 
the  Ilabylonian  Willow  as  they  are  whipped  by  \\'inler 
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gales  and  the  graceful  beauty  of  the   white  Birch,  most 
appropriately  named  "The  Lady  of  the  Woods." 

Their  form  is  not  alone  in  arresting  our  attention  as 
there  is  the  style  of  branching,  many  details  of  the 
structure  of  buds,  and  coloring  of  bark  and  twigs,  that 
call  for  notice. 

Most  of  the  trees  can  be  distinguished  one  from  the 
other  by  their  habit  of  growth  and  it  is  most  interesting 
and  profitable  to  become  proficient  in  determining  the  dif- 
ferent species  by  this  means.  The  Lombardy  Poplar, 
vyith  its  numerous  aspiring  branchlets,  simulates  a  gigan- 
tic besom,  differing  from  the  sturdy,  rugged  white  oak. 
the  symmetrical  Linden  and  compact,  stiff-twigged 
Horse-chestnut,  as  widely  as  these  differ  from  each  oUier. 
The  most  pronounced  bark  coloring  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  Birches,  but  these  are  not  the  only  trees  that 
exhibit  striking  coloration.  There  is  the  Striped  Maple, 
with  green  bark  handsomely  striated  with  white ;  the 
Tree  of  Heaven,  curiously  mottled  with  light  and  dark 
gray,  in  more  or  less  regular  patterns;  the  White 
.Mulberry,  with  cinnamon  brown  bark;  the  Sycamore, 
grotescjuely  marked  with  leprous  splotches;  and  the 
Beech,  with  its  smooth  blue-gray  bole. 

If  one  were  asked  to  name  the  most  striking  of  the  trees 
in  their  Winter  garb,  what  would,  be  the  answer?  If  the 
evergreens  are  excluded  the  first  choice  of  many  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  Beech,  with  its  massive  trunk,  well 
proportioned  branches  and  graceful  slender  twigs.  The 
coloring  of  the  bark  in  this  noble  tree  is  also  noteworthy 
and  produces  almost  indescribable  effect  when  manv  are 
seen  growing  together  in  a  pure  stand.  The  .Sycamore. 
Plane,  or  Buttonball.  is  also  arresting,  espcciallv  when 
I)lentifully  adorned  with  its  dangling  ball-like  fruits.  The 
bark  of  this  tree  often  affords  us  an  approximate  indica- 
tion of  the  points  of  the  compass,  as  there  is  usually  much 
more  flaking  of  the  bark  from  the  south  side.  The 
.\mcrican  Elm  provides  a  note  in  the  Winter  landscape 
at  once  strong  and  graceful.  .As  is  well  known  this 
beautiful  tree  occurs  in  many  different  forms.  Those  of 
the  so-called  "Vase"  shape,  in  which  the  trunk  divides 
into  several  massive  branches  which  swerve  outwards  in 
bold  curves,  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all. 

Although  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  two  Ginkgo 
trees  that  resemble  each  other  closely,  yet  their  style  of 
branching  is  so  distinctive  that  in  spite  of  great  variety 
in  outline,  the  greatest  tyro  experiences  no  difficulty  in 
at  once  recognizing  them  without  close  inspection.  Their 
habit  is  unique,  possessed  by  no  other  tree.  Young  trees 
usually  have  an  uncouth  appearance,  owing  to  the  erratic 
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way  in  which  one  or  two  strong  branches  shoot  out  from 
the  main  trunk  leaving  the  rest  of  it  practically  bare.  As 
the  trees  become  older  a  more  symmetrical  appearance  is 
gained,  but  without  the  loss  of  the  straight,  rigid,  ramrod- 
like effect  of  the  branches  arising  at  a  fairly  acute  angle 
from  the  trunk.  The  Sweet  Gum,  Liquidainbar  styraciflua, 
is  another  of  our  striking  trees — especially  those  forms 
which  have  peculiar  corky  ridges  along  the  twigs.  Its 
buds  possess  a  high  polish,  even  when  growing  in  thickly 
populated  centers  where  they  might  be  expected  to  be 
overlaid  with  city  grime.  Its  pendent  fruits  remind  one 
of  the  spiked  ball  maces  used  with  murderous  intent  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages. 

Those  wishing  to  delve  farther  into  this  fascinating 
subject  will  find  that  "Studies  of  Trees  in  Winter."  Hunt- 
ingdon, or  "Trees  in  Winter/'  Blakeslee  and  Jarvis,  are 
useful  aids  to  observation. 


Nature  in  some  of  her  meteorological  manifestations 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  vegetation  in  Winter. 
Amongst  the  phenomena  that  compel  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders  is  the  ice  storm  which  coats  every  exposed  thing 
with  a  sheet  of  ice.  What  an  alluring  place  the  garden  is 
when  the  sun  breaks  through  immediately  after  one  of 
these  ice  storms  !  Every  twig,  every  leaf,  encased  in  glit- 
tering ice  which  emits  a  musical  tinkle  and  crackle  as  the 
branches  are  swayed  by  the  breeze.  Although  these 
storms  are  a  feast  for  the  eyes,  yet  they  awaken  much 
trepidation  in  the  heart  of  the  gardener,  for,  should  a 
strong  wind  spring  up  whilst  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  still 
shrouded  in  the  heavy  covering  considerable  damage  may 
be  caused  by  snapping  of  the  overweighted  branches. 
Much  has  been  written  of  the  surpassing  loveliness  of 
snow-laden  trees.  Here  the  evergreens  possess  an  ad- 
vantage over  their  deciduous  brethren  in  their  ability  to 
make  an  entrancing  picture.  It  can  almost  be  said  that 
no  two  snowstorms  are  alike  in  their  efifect  on  the  garden 
landscape.  The  trees  and  shrubs  exhibit  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent appearance  after  a  snowstorm  accompanied  by 
wind  and  a  low  temperature,  and  after  one  of  those  quiet 
storms,  with  the  temperature  just  above  freezing  point, 
when  the  snow  is  heavy  and  stays  just  where  it  falls. 
Storms  of  the  latter  type  are  often  the  cause  of  serious 
damage  to  our  cherished  evergreens  when  the  snow  lodges 
on  their  branches  and  by  sheer  weight  breaks  them. 

Some  ten  years  ago  there  was  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chroniele  (London)  on  hoar  frost  and 
snow  in  the  alpine  garden.  The  article  was  illustrated 
with  photographs  which  clearly  showed  the  enchanting, 
fairy-like  effects  produced  when  Jack  Frost  has  his  way 
with  the  denizens  of  the  alpine  garden.  The  pictures 
showed  seed  heads  of  Scdum  spectahilis  transformed  into 
powder-puffs  of  snow,  and  Scmperinviim  and  other  al- 
pines  with  leaves  rimmed  with  hoar  frost.  The  writer 
stated  that  he  made  a  practice  of  leaving  seed  stalks  on 
many  plants,  so  that  he  might  enjoy  their  beauty  when 
transformed  by  frost  or  snow  from  dried-up  rubbish  into 
objects  of  beauty. 


The  shrulis  in  general  are  not  particularly  noleworth>- 
for  their  Winter  appearance,  but  there  are  some  that  are 
so  .strikingly  distinct  that  they  cannot  be  overlooked.  The 
shrubby  Dogwoods  with  colored  stems  ought  to  receive 
much  more  attention  than  they  do.  .\  group  of  Cornus 
alba  provides  a  most  pleasant  touch  of  color  which  is 
greatly  enhanced  when  the  blood-red  stems  have  the  snow- 
covered  ground  as  a  foil.  C.  stolonifcra.  a  North  Ameri- 
can species,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  preceding,  which 
is  Asiatic  in  origin,  has  a  variety,  iiaviramea.  with  bright 


yellow  stems  which  can  be  effectively  used  associated  with 
the  red-branched  forms.  This  genus  contains  several 
other  species  with  colored  twigs ;  notably  C.  amuniuiii, 
purple ;  C.  Beileyi,  with  reddish  stems,  and  C.  sanguinea, 
red.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  latter,  z'iridissiina,  with 
green  branches.  A  most  interesting  and  beautiful  plant- 
ing for  Winter  effect  could  be  formed  by  the  use  of  vari- 
ous species  of  Coniiis  alone,  but  we  are  not  by  any  means 
restricted  to  this  genus. 

In  sections  where  very  low  temperatures  are  not  expe- 
rienced the  pale  green  stems  of  Kerria  Japoniea  are  very 
effective.  Here  in  Brooklyn  the  Winters  are  usually  suf- 
ficiently severe  to  kill  back  the  tips,  which  causes  them 
to  turn  brown  and  spoils  their  appearance. 

Many  Chinese  specimens  of  Ritbits  introduced  to  culti- 
vation Ijy  E.  H.  Wilson  are  unique  amongst  shrubs  in 
their  winter  garb.  The  canes  of  many  of  this  group 
exhibit  a  bluish-white,  or  white  appearance,  caused  by  a 
waxy  exudation  on  the  bark.  This  is  so  pronounced  in 
some  species  as  to  make  them  appear  as  if  whitewashed. 
These  are  not  in  general  cultivation  in  America  and  we 
need  to  know  more  of  them  as  to  their  hardiness  and 
adaptability  to  our  climate.  To  many  the  effects  of  a 
clump  of  these  ghastly  canes  is  bizarre  rather  than  pleas- 
ing, but  to  others  they  are  interesting  and  well  worth 
growing.  R.  Giraldianus,  a  strong  growing  species,  is 
amongst  the  most  effective  of  these  white-stemmed  Rubi. 
This  has  the  merit  of  being  particularly  graceful,  as  many 
of  the  strong  canes  arch  over  so  that  the  tips  touch  the 
ground. 

Many  of  the  Willows  exhibit  striking  coloration  of  the 
young  twigs,  which  is  usually  intensified  towards  the  close 
of  Winter.  Indeed,  this  brightening  of  their  color  may 
almost  be  taken  as  the  first  sign  of  the  coming  of  Spring. 
.Vlthough  some  of  these  Willows  could  more  properly  be 
considered  as  trees  rather  than  shrubs,  yet,  when  they  are 
grown  for  Winter  effect,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  so  to 
prune  them  as  to  cause  them  to  assume  a  shrub-like  habit. 
Two  varieties  of  Salir  vitellina  are  desirable  forms.  One, 
var.  aiirca,  has  yellow  .stems,  and  one,  var.  britcensis,  has 
red  stems. 

Judicious  pruning  is  advisable  with  all  shrubs  grown 
for  twig  coloration,  as  it  is  the  young  growths  that  exhibit 
it  in  greatest  perfection.  Pruning  therefore  should  be 
carried  out  with  the  idea  of  securing  an  abundant  supply 
of  strong  young  growth  and,  of  course,  should  be  per- 
formed in  spring  before  growth  starts. 

With  the  many  opportunities  of  providing  interest  and 
beauty  in  the  outdoor  garden  during  the  \\'inter,  is  it  not 
worth  while  to  endeavor  to  grasp  them  and  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  marring  the  eft'ect  by  unsightly  Winter 


There  are  two  kinds  of  men  in  the  world :  those  who 
sail  and  those  who  drift ;  those  who  choose  the  ports  to 
which  they  will  go,  and  skilfully  and  boldly  shape  their 
course  across  the  seas  with  a  wind  or  against  it,  and  those 
who  let  winds  and  tides  carry  them  where  they  will.  Suc- 
cess of  the  real  kind  is  always  in  the  man  who  wins  it, 
not  in  conditions.  No  man  becomes  great  by  accident.  A 
man  gets  what  he  pays  for.  in  character,  in  work,  and  in 
energy. 

The  only  road  to  advancement  is  to  do  your  work  so 
well  that  vou  are  always  ahead  of  the  demands  of  your 
position.  Keep  ahead  of  your  work  and  your  work  will 
push  your  fortunes  for  you. 

Our  emplovers  do  not  decide  whether  we  shall  stay 
where  we  are  or  go  on  and  up.  We  decide  that  matter 
ourselves. — Hamilton  D.  Maine. 


jor  December,  1920 
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Plants  for  Winter  Effect  in  Southern  Florida 


E.  HEPPLER 


TIIK  subtropical  climate  of  Southern  Florida,  with  its 
rainy  season  and  its  mild  Winters,  offers  an  ideal 
home  to  a  great  number  of  plants  growing  under 
similar  conditions  at  corresponding  parts  of  the  world, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  representatives  of  the 
native  vegetation,  are  of  great  service  in  planting,  and, 
arranged  carefully  as  to  their  habits  and  natural  require- 
ments, are  a  ready  means  of  creating  pleasing  scenes  and 
landscape  pictures.  It  is  a  task  of  no  difficulty  to  select 
out  of  the  diversity  of  material  those  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants  that  in  succession  give  a  disjjlay  all  the  year  round. 
However,  considering  the  fact  that  most  of  the  owners 
of  estates  spend  only  Winter  and  early  Spring  in  Florida, 
it  will  be  a  wiser  plan,  and  of  more  advantage  and  credit 
to  the  planter,  to  confine  his  selection  to  plants  that  are 
at  their  best  during  this  time.  Deciduous  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines  should  for  this  reason  be  used  sparingly  or  not 
at  all,  for,  no  matter  how  delightful  at  their  clima.x.  they 
will  be  bare  in  Winter  and  carry  a  not  very  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  landscape,  the  keynote  of 
which  should  be  life  and  vigor. 

There  are  unlimited  horticultural  opportimities  to  se- 
cure the  desired  effect  by  bringing  out  the  subtropical 
•character  of  this  zone,  an  tmdertaking  which  will  always 
be  successful  and  appreciated.  Desirable  plants  suited 
for  that  purpose  will  be  found  among  the  following,  which, 
though  it  does  not  comprise  everything  adapted  to  this 
climate,  will  give  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  material  mostly 
employed. 

Palms,  the  most  conspicuous  representatives  of  the 
tropical  flora,  are  planted  here  to  a  great  extent  and.  where 
properly  attended  to,  splendid  results  are  the  recompensa- 
tion.  Well  mulched,  watered,  and  fertilized,  they  develop 
to  stately  specimens,  their  beauty  and  elegance  making 
them  an  adornment  to  any  home  grounds.  An  admirable 
palm  for  outdoor  planting  south  of  Tampa  is  the  Fishtail 
palm,  Caryota  iiiitis.  which  is  of  rapid  growth  and  whose 
bipinnated  leaves  are  of  a  peculiar  beauty. 

Cocos  are  generally  planted  along  the  coast  line  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  where  they  do  exceedingly  well  and 
.show  their  character  better  and  sooner  than  elsewhere. 
Cocos  plnmosa.  the  most  striking  species,  does  not  object 
to  slight,  occasional  frosts  and  is  a  rapid  grower,  reaching 
a  height  of  30  feet  to  40  feet.  For  street  and  avenue 
planting,  as  well  as  for  arrangements  in  groups  or  as  a 
single  specimen,  it  is  second  to  none.  Cocos  uncifcra  is 
found  in  plantations  on  almost  sterile  soil  along  the  sea- 
shore, where  it  fruits  to  advantage,  even  without  an  ap- 
plication of  fertilizer.  Inland,  however,  it  bears  very 
irregularly,  and  is  planted  for  its  ornamental  qualities 
only. 

Oreodoxa  rci^'ui,  a  native  of  the  Fverglades.  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  j)alms  for  the  extreme  .South,  where 
it  will  grow  to  a  height  of  100  feet  and  more.  Its  mag- 
nificent crown  of  feathery  leaves  is  supported  by  a  gray- 
ish white  trunk  of  immense  proportions,  which  gives  the 
plant  its  majestic  appearance,  hence  its  name,  Roval 
Palm.  When  grown  north  of  Fort  Myers,  protection 
should  be  provided,  as  it  is  not  quite  hardy,  and,  though 
larger  palms  will  stand  a  light  frost  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  younger  and  more  tender  ones  will  invariably  be  in- 
jured. 

Phoenix  is  very  jiopular  and  is  difficult  to  surpas-^ 
In  regard  to  hardiness  and  luxuriant  growth.  Phoenix 
canaricnsis  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  for  this  climate. 
BS  it  is  of  a  very  vigorous  growth  and  develops  to  its  fu'l 


Ix-auty  sooner  than  any  other  kind  of  this  genus.  Phoenix 
dactylifera,  the  true  Date  palm,  is  a  somewhat  slow  grow- 
er and  is  the  least  shown  of  all,  but  specimens  of  it  will 
occasionally  be  found.  As  a  rule,  better  results  will  be 
obtained  in  shorter  time  with  the  first-named  variety. 

Sabal^  palmetto,  the  cabbage  palmetto,  is  another  native 
of  Florida,  and  is  cultivated  abundantly  through  all  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  It  is  often  used  as  a  street  tree  and 
as  specimens  on  lawns  and  in  parks,  as  it  is  easily  trans- 
planted, and  with  ordinary  care  always  sure  to  survive 
this  operation.  Immediate  eft'ects  are  secured  by  planting 
.strong,  old  plants  taken  from  their  native  places. 

Scafortliia  clcgans,  the  Australian  Feather  palm,  is  an- 
other i)alm  adapted  to  Florida  and  deserves  a  place  as 
well  as  Thrinax  pannflora,  a  fan  palm  of  smaller  size, 
which  presents  at  all  stages  of  its  growing  period  an 
interesting  appearance. 

W'ashingtonia  robusta,  one  of  the  characteristic  street 
trees  of  Southern  California,  has  become  very  popular 
in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  it  is  freely  planted  on  account 
of  its  fast  growing  qualities. 

Of  the  Cycadacecc,  the  most  ornamental  plants  of  sub- 
tropical gardens,  C.  revolitta  and  C.  circinaUs  are  often 
met  with.  They  are  of  half-dwarf  habit,  quite  hardy  and 
do  not  object  to  an  occasional  drought.  They  are  favorite 
plants  for  the  conservatory,  because  of  their  easy  culture, 
and  thrive  fairly  well,  even  if  somewhat  neglected. 

Xext  in  importance  to  the  various  palms  are  foliage 
plants :  plants  that  are  cultivated  more  for  the  decorative 
eft'ect  (if  their  foliage  than  for  flowers,  which  are  usualh" 
insignificant.  Their  chief  value  lies  in  the  outspoken  per- 
manency of  presenting  a  wide  range  of  colors  all  through 
the  year  and  they  are,  if  tastefully  arranged  and  not  used 
too  abundantly,  a  very  welcome  means  to  set  oft'  a  back- 
ground or  give  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  prevailing  land- 
scape. 

The  Acalxphas  can  claim  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
plants  of  this  .group  in  Southern  Florida.  They  are  ex- 
tensively planted  and  have  always  given  satisfaction  if 
not  planted  on  too  wet  a  place.  One  of  their  merits  is 
the  magnificent  coloring  which  with  A.  niarginata  is  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  during  Winter.  Besides  A.  inar- 
ginata,  A.  viusaica  and  tricolor  are  generally  used. 

For  placing  in  shaded  or  half  shaded  places,  no  plant 
can  be  more  highly  recommended  than  Aspidistra  Iiirida, 
which  does  exceedingly  well  and  responds  to  such  a  loca- 
tion, with  fine  variegated  leaves. 

Crotons  are  of  a  luxuriant  growth,  attaining  consider- 
able height  and  size.  To  develop  them  to  their  final  glory 
and  bring  out  to  perfection  those  color  shades  ])cculiar  to 
them,  they  must  be  set  in  the  full  sunlight  and  given  a 
liberal  supply  of  water.  An  occasional  application  of  fer- 
tilizer is  also  of  great  benefit,  and  one  need  not  be  afraid 
of  giving  them  too  nmch. 

Coleus.  in  its  difl'erent  varieties,  is  extensively  used 
for  bedding  and  in  the  tloral  arrangement  of  vases  and 
window  boxes,  .\lthough  many  carry  the  old  stock  over, 
cutting  them  back  and  thus  growing  them  for  several 
years,  better  plants  and  brighter  colors  will  be  had  from 
plants  grown  from  cuttings  every  year.  Draccrna  aus- 
tral is  and  iiidi'i-isa  thrive  in  the  open  under  ordinary  care 
and  are  desirable  for  subtropical  displays  on  account  of 
their  ])alm-like  appearance  and  their  ornamental  char- 
acter. 

The    Screw-Pine.    Paiidaniis   itlilis.  and   its  variegated 
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form,  r.  I'dfcliii,  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  Southern 
Florida,  and  are  attractive  in  all  stages  of  their  growing 
period.  As  young  plants  they  are  useful  for  vases,  table 
decorations  and  other  purposes  where  an  orgamental 
eflfect  is  wanted :  when  mature  they  are  very  pleasing  on 
lawns,  planted  either  singly  or  in  groups.  Fine,  nicely 
branched  specimens  are  frequently  found. 

PJulodcndron  pcriusum.  a  striking  example  of  a  tropical 
climber,  is  grown  successfully  in  this  State,  and  the  large, 
perforated  leaves  seldom  fail  to  attract  the  visitor's  in- 
terest. It  is  an  admirable  plant  for  the  covering  of 
pillars,  arches  and  trellises,  of  a  rather  fast  growth  and 
easy  culture,  and  it  is  deplorable  that  it  is  not  so  exten- 
sively planted  as  its  merits  deserve. 

PhyUanthus  nivosus,  roseo-pictits,  is  conspicuous  for 
its  brilliant  foliage,  which,  besides  green,  shows  most 
pleasing  shades  of  white,  pink  and  red.  It  is  a  useful 
shrub  for  low  hedges  and  shrubberies,  and  should  be  cut 
back  severely  before  the  rainy  season  to  induce  a  bushy, 
compact  growth,  as  it  naturally  is  of  a  somewhat  strag- 
gling habit. 

The  number  of  shrubs  or  trees  flowering  in  Winter  or 
early  Spring  is  limited  to  a  certain  extent,  for,  while  most 
of  them  bring  their  blossoms  in  Summer  or  early  Fall, 
others  of  a  more  tender  condition  do  not  grow  satisfac- 
torily. 

Bauhinia  purpurea  flowers  in  early  Spring,  its  blossoms 
resembling  an  orchid  in  shape.  It  is  of  rapid  growth, 
evergreen,  and  does  well,  even  in  a  soil  of  moderate  fer- 
tility, if  properly  fertilized.  Bauhinia  triandra  flowers  in 
the  late  Autumn  and  is  also  interesting  on  account  of  its 
characteristic  two-lobed  leaves. 

Hibiscus  rosa-siiiensis  and  its  varieties  is  a  very  popu- 
lar shrub  and  found  in  almost  every  garden.  It  forms 
excellent  specimens  of  enormous  size  when  planted  singly 
and  is  also  very  attractive  in  shrubberies.  The  large- 
sized  flowers  of  the  difl^erent  colors  are  produced  freely 
all  through  the  year. 

Jacobiuia  coccinca,  a  soft  shrub  attaining  a  height  of 
about  6-8  feet,  is  an  abundant  bloomer  that  can  always  be 
depended  upon.  The  flowers  are  a  vivid  scarlet  and  are 
most  numerous  in  Autumn  and  early  Spring.  Jacobinias 
should  always  be  pruned  closely,  as,  when  left  alone,  they 
grow  too  straggly  and  arc  of  a  somewhat  weedy  appear- 
ance. 

Kcrinm  Oleander  is  one  of  the  most  floriferous  shrubs 
in  this  zone  and  commences  flowering  in  the  middle  of 
February.  The  number  of  varieties  is  large,  ranging  in 
color  from  pure  white  to  a  deep  red,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
garden  that  is  without  at  least  one  plant  of  this  handsome 
shrub. 

Poinsettia  pidcherriina  ])resents  its  fiery  scarlet  flowers, 
or  rather  bracts,  with  the  first  days  of  December,  and  is 
a  source  of  enjoyment  for  a  long  period.  The  middle  of 
February  still  sees  them  in  their  full  glory  and  it  is  March 
before  they  fade  av\-ay.  To  get  the  best  results  it  should 
be  planted  on  well-drained  land,  pruned  closelv.  and  re- 
ceive an  application  of  connnercial  fertilizer  at  least  twice 
a  year. 

Roses  can  be  had  in  flower  during  Winter  if  a  high 
culture  is  followed  and  great  pains  taken  as  to  the  prep- 
paration  of  the  soil  and  selection  of  the  varieties.  In 
almost  all  cases,  however,  the  efiforts  will  not  result  in 
j)roducing  the  efifects  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in 
rose  gardens  in  the  North  or  in  Europe,  as  the  lack  of  a 
dormant  season  and  the  different  -climate  provides  too 
manv  factors  completely  beyond  the  control  of  the  gar- 
dener. 

Of  shade  trees.  Eucalyptus  have  been  latelv  planted  on 
a   wide  scale  and  are  a  ready  means  to  obtain  a  good 


showing  in  short  time.  Although  they  usually  prefer  a 
well  drained  land,  Eucalyptus  rudis  has  been  found  to  do 
fairly  well  on  wet  ground.  Of  other  kinds.  Eucalyptus 
robusta,  rostrata,  and  viminalis,  are  largely  planted.  E. 
globulus,  though  doubtless  one  of  the  most  handsome  of 
this  genus,  is  somewhat  tender  and  should  be  planted  only 
where  no  frosts  are  to  be  feared.  The  growth  of  Euca- 
lyptus, as  a  rule,  is  of  an  upright  character,  and  results 
consequently  in  tall,  slim  trees,  but  a  bushy  specimen  of 
a  more  compact  habit  can  be  had  if  the  tree  is  judiciously 
topped  several  times  in  its  infancy. 

The  rtibber  trees,  Ficus,  are  desirable  as  much  for  their 
decorative  foliage  a.^  for  their  shade-giving  qualities,  and 
thrive  with  comparatively  little  care.  The  most  popular 
of  all  is  Ficus  clastica.  Grcvillea  robusta  is  well  liked  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  foliage,  often  being  planted  as  a 
shade  tree.  It  is  rather  hardy,  fast  growing  and  some- 
times attains  a  height  of  100  feet  and  more.  To  avoid 
breakage  from  wind  it  should  always  be  cut  back  closely. 

Magnolia  grandiflora.  the  famous  broad-leaved  ever- 
green of  the  South,  thrives  in  moist  places  and  requires 
a  rich,  fertile  soil  and  a  permanent  mulch  to  grow  to  per- 
fection. It  attains  an  enormous  size,  which  makes  it  verv 
desirable  for  avenue  plantings,  and  it  is  also  well  adapted 
for  landscape  settings  because  of  its  large,  fragrant 
flowers. 

Parkinsonia  aculcata,  the  Jerusalem  thorn,  is  a  small 
tree  of  the  order  of  the  Leguininoscr,  the  drooping 
branches  of  which  are  literally  covered  with  deep  yellow 
flowers  at  the  time  of  blossom,  as  it  makes  a  good  de- 
fensive hedge  and  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  shrub- 
beries, its  planting  should  be  more  encouraged,  for  it  does 
splendidly,  even  in  dry  places. 

Poiiiciana  regia  is  a  typical  subtropical  tree  that  de- 
serves planting  in  every  garden,  were  it  only  for  its  large, 
finely-cut  leaves  which  are  of  a  highly  ornamental  char- 
acter. In  addition,  fiery  scarlet  flowers  appear  in  Spring 
and  it  is  hard  to  think  of  another  plant  that  is  so  suitable 
for  lawns  as  this  svmmetrical  tree,  with  its  wide-spreading 
branches. 

Of  the  climbing  and  trailing  vines  planted  in  this  sec- 
tion, none  is  more  esteemed  and  used  for  so  many  pur- 
poses than  Bignonia  vcnusta.  It  is  a  prodigious  Winter 
and  Spring  bloomer,  bringing  its  marvelous  clusters  of 
orange-red  flowers  sometimes  as  early  as  Christmas.  The 
plant  itself,  though  delicate  and  tender  looking  in  its  first 
stages,  is  of  tremendous  growth  after  becoming  estab- 
lished, ultimately  reaching  a  height  of  50-75  feet  when 
trained  on  trees.  Bougainvillca  glabra  is  of  a  somewhat 
louder  color  and  should.  consec|uently,  be  used  more  cau- 
tiously in  regard  to  its  environments.  Like  Bignonia 
zrnusta  it  is  of  fast  growing  qualities  and  responds  well 
to  an  occasional  application  of  commercial  fertilizer.  The 
bright  magenta  red  flowers  are  produced  freely  during 
Winter  and  Spring  and  often  used  as  cut  flowers  in  vases. 

This  does  bv  no  means  exhaust  the  theme  in  any  way. 
Tt  is  onlv  an  enumeration  of  plants  of  my  knowledge  that 
do  well  here  in  Florida  under  ordinary  care  and  that  can 
lie  relied  upon  for  Winter  effect.  Thus  I  have  omitted  all 
deciduous  and  Sunnuer  flowering  shrubs  and  vines  that 
are  in  their  prime  in  Summer  or  Autumn,  and  are  of  little 
value  and  more  or  less  out  of  place  in  an  arrangement 
which  is  to  bring  out  satisfactory,  subtropical  eft'ects  for 
the  ^^' inter  season. 


Good  health,  imagination,  persistencv,  and  a  good 
memorv — and  of  course  keeping  everlastingly  at  it — are 
the  principal  requisites  for  a  successful  career. — Sawuel 
Insull. 


Jor  December,  1920 
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The  Argument  for  Wild  Gardening 

HERBERT  DURAND 


WILD  Ciardeniny  may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  use 
of  native  trees,  evergreen — both  large-leaved  and 
coniferous — shrubs,  vines  ferns  and  wild  flowers, 
to  produce  pleasing  landscape  efl:'ects  in  woodland,  mea- 
dow and  bog,  or  on  barren  hillsides,  outcroppings  of  rock, 
etc.  It  involves  but  little  construction  work,  no  exten- 
sive preparation  of  soil,  and  no  cultivation  or  care  after 
planting. 

On  many  country  estates  there  are  wooded  areas,  rock 
ridges,  uncultivated  fields,  or  perhaps  marshy  spots 
through  which  a  brook  meanders — any  or  all  of  which 
may,  with  tasteful  treatment  and  the  use  of  native  plants, 
be  made  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  features  of  the 
place.  The  expenditure  involved  is  surprisingly  moderate 
as  compared  with  other  forms  of  gardening. 

Even  the  home  owner  with  only  a  small  plot  of  ground 
suitable  for  gardening  can  usually  find  some  shaded  spot 
in  which  he  may  enjoy  the  beauties  of  many  of  our  native 
ferns  and  flowers  provided  their  simple  but  exacting  soil 
requirements  are  complied  with. 

In  Wild  Gardening  are  used  primarily  the  plants  that 
are  already  growing  on  the  premises  or  are  indigenous 
to  the  vicinity.  These  are  supplemented  by  choicer  and 
larer  things  that  will  grow  and  thrive  under  existing 
soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

Frequently  there  are  old  fields  and  pastures  formerly 
under  cultivation  but  now  overrun  with  natural  growth — 
old  grotesque  apple  trees,  bayberry,  dogwood,  shadbush, 
red  cedars,  huckleberries.  Everything  of  this  sort  is  pre- 
served and  utilized,  thus  very  materially  reducing  the 
cost  of  planting  material. 

Some  estate  owners  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
brook,  or  pool,  or  perhaps  an  old  millpond  which  can 
quickly  and  inexpensively  be  transformed  into  a  water 
garden  in  which  our  charming  pond  lilies,  pickerel  weeds, 
irises,  arrowheads  and  other  aquatics  will  flourish,  while 
the  banks  can  be  clothed  with  pussy  willows,  white 
birches,  alders  and  other  beautiful  shrubs  under  which 
will  thrive  moisture-loving  ferns  and  such  brilliant  flow- 
ering plants  as  the  cardinal  flower,  the  closed  gentian  and 
the  marsh  marigold. 

A  boggy  place  is  an  ideal  location  for  azaleas,  sweet 
pepper  bushes,  wild  roses,  American  holly,  the  high-bush 
huckleberry  and  a  host  of  gorgeous  orchids  and  flowers 
like  the  showy  lady's  slipper,  meadow  sweet,  meadow 
beauty,  manv  violets,  the  meadow  lily,  the  turk's  cap  lily. 
and  even  the  loveliest  of  all  wild  flowers — the  fringed 
gentian,  colonies  of  which  may  be  established  in  such 
places  by  sowing  the  seed  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  be- 
comes ripe  in  late  Fall. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  planting  of  a 
cultivated  garden  and  Wild  Gardening.  The  former  im- 
plies plowing,  harrowing,  grading  and  raking;  then 
putting  in  as  many  vegetable  or  flowering  plants, 
shrubs  or  evergreens  as  the  space  or  stilted  plan  will 
permit :  then  weeding  and  hoeing,  watering  and  pruning, 
.staking  and  spraying— altogether  an  expensive  and 
interminable  task.  Wild  Gardening,  on  the  other  hand, 
involves  simply  the  cleaning  up  of  the  place  by  destroynig 
and  removing  brambles  and  briers,  rank  weeds,  dead  or 
unsightly  trees  and  shrubs  and  other  undesirable  objects, 
the  intelligent  deforestation  of  thickly  growing  woodlands 
and  the  laving  out  of  paths  and  trails.  This  preliminary 
work  accom])iished  the  new  planting  is,  as  a  rule,  confined 
to  spots  of  special  interest  becau.sc  of  unusual  beauty  and 
convenience,  or  the  presence  of  some  natural   feature  of 


peculiar  charm — such  as  a  spring,  a  striking  rock  forma- 
tion, a  natural  forest  glade,  or  a  lovely  vista. 

And  it  should  be  borne  constantly  m  mind  that  no  at- 
tempt should  ever  be  made  at  cultivation  or  coddling, 
pruning  or  spraying  wild  plants  or  planting — that  here 
such  things  as  plows  and  shovels,  hoes  and  rakes,  stakes 
and  trellises,  must  be  rigidly  tabooed.  The  upkeep  of 
such  gardens  is  therefore  practically  nothing.  Further- 
more, the  great  majority  of  our  indigenous  plants  will, 
by  seed  or  underground  runners,  propagate  themselves 
and  increase  and  multiply  as  the  years  go  by,  thus  adding 
to  the  beauty  and  the  naturalness  of  the  surroundings. 

The  Winter  months  are  best  for  studying  country 
places  and  planning  wild  plantings  because  of  the  ab- 
sence during  the  ^^'inter  of  foliage,  weedy  growths  and 
vines  which  prevent  easy  access  to  and  free  open  views 
of  the  areas  to  be  treated.  This  is  also  the  best  season  to 
determine  what  locations  are  suited  for  special  treatment, 
to  prepare  lists  of  plants,  and  to  place  orders  for  them, 
so  they  will  have  priority  and  be  fowarded  promptly  as 
soon  as  the  Spring  planting  season  opens. 

Finally,  everyone  who  establishes  in  congenial  loca- 
tions, colonies  of  our  rarely  beautiful  but  fast  disappear- 
ing wild  flowers  and  ferns,  is  not  only  providing  a  never- 
failing  present  source  of  enjoyment  but  is  helping  to  pre- 
vent their  extinction  and  to  preserve  them  in  all  their 
refined  and  delicate  beauty  for  future  generations. 


AMERICAN  WILD  FLOWERS 

LJOMER  D.  HOUSE,  our  State  Botanist,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  conservation  of  wild  flowers,  be- 
cause, wiih  the  increase  of  automobile  traffic,  motorists, 
particularly  the  thoughtless,  have  been  uprooting,  break- 
ing down  and  gathering  these  beauties  of  wild  life  by  the 
armful  for  the  fleeting  pleasure  of  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  House  points  out  that  our  byways  and  woodlands, 
formerly  attractive  through  their  wealth  of  true  Ameri- 
cans, become  the  abiding  place  of  burdock,  thistles,  mus- 
tard, ragweed  and  numerous  other  obnoxious  aliens.  Fur- 
thermore, the  trouble  does  not  end  with  the  mere  change  of 
plant  life,  but  the  insects,  animals  and  bird  life  also  suffer 
a  marked  change,  adding  nothing  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  byways  and  woodlands.  The  forest  primeval  gives 
protection,  home  and  sustenance  to  a  remarkably  varied 
life  :  it  aft'ords  shade,  recreation  and  homes  to  many  birds ; 
it  shelters  shrubs,  wild  flowers  and  animals. 

Not  long  ago  the  State  of  Connecticut  had  to  place 
placards  throughout  the  hills  and  valleys  calling  attention 
to  the  widespread  destruction  of  wild  flowers,  such  in- 
roads being  made  that  the  State  was  being  denuded  of 
those  plants  which,  by  reason  of  their  size  and  colors,  are 
conspicuous  objects  to  the  ordinary  observer.  In  New 
York  State  the  trailing  arbutus  has  been  especially  perse- 
cuted. New  York  has  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers.  The 
number  of  wild  flowers  described  and  illustrated  in  "Wild 
b'lowcrs  of  New  York"  is  slightly  less  than  four  hundred, 
and  this  does  not  include  all  plants  with  conspicuous  or 
attractive  colorings  which  might  be  called  wild  flowers. 

Trailing  arbutus,  jack-in-the-pulpit,  the  wild-calla,  blue 
flag,  poi^onia.  wild  pink,  marsh  marigold,  buttercup,  flow- 
ering dogwood,  mountain  laurel  and  white  daisy_  give 
])leasurc  to  the  observer  whether  he  is  hiking  or  riding, 
and  a  little  thought fulnes?  and  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
passerbv  will  make  the  landscape  more  attractive  for  all 
who  follow. — Xczv  ]'(»■!:  Sun. 
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The  Cedar  of  Lebanon 

MAUD  ROBINSON  TOOMBS 


Fl\(  )M  e:'.r!iest  Biblical  times  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
was  the  symbol  of  majesty  and  was  held  sacred. 
It  is  called  "the  tree  of  Jehovah  planted  by  His 
right  hand  crowning  the  great  mountains,"  and  in  the 
XCII  Psalm  is  the  beautiful  verse: 

The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree: 
he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon. 

This  cedar  is  a  native  of  Syria  on  the  coldest  part  of 
Mt.  Lebanon  where  it  grows  at  an  altitude  of  7.000  feet. 
It  is  a  coniferous  evergreen  of  the  larger  sort,  bearing 
large  roundish  cones  of 
smooth  scales,  standing 
erect,  needles  one  inch 
long  and  thick  set.  The 
wood  is  of  reddish  hue  and 
very  aromatic,  reputed  al- 
most imperishable  and  of 
such  bitter  taste  that  worms 
and  bugs  cannot  endure  it. 
For  this  reason  the  an- 
cients used  tablets  of  cedar 
when  they  wrote  anything 
they  wished  to  last.  They 
also  smeared  their  books 
and  writings  with  a  juice 
drawn  from  cedar  to  pre- 
serve them  from  rotting. 
Cortes  is  said  to  have 
built  a  palace  in  Mexico  in 
which  were  7,000  beams 
of  cedar  mo.st  of  it  120 
feet  long  and  4  feet  in  dia- 
meter. The  cedar  used  in 
the  main  mast  of  the  galley 
of  King  Demetrius  meas- 
ured 130  feet  long  and  18 
feet  in  (iiameter.  The 
wood  was  in  particular 
demand  for  religious  build- 
ings. King  Hiram  of  Tyre 
sent  it  to  King  David  as 
the  most  precious  material 
with  which  to  build  the 
temple  of  Tcrtisalem. 

Its  massive  trunks,  great 
height  and  dark  heavy  foliage,  green  at  all  seasons  made 
the  forests  of  Lebanon  famous  the  world  over,  even^  in 
the  days  of  the  prophets.  Heroes  and  emperors  were 
likened  to  the  kingly  cedar  of  Lebanon,  until  it  stood  for 
ail  that  was  most  precious  and  majestic  in  trees.  The 
wonderful  fragrance  of  its  wood,  wliich  never  dies  away. 
also  made  it  highly  prized. 

Some  of  the  giant  trees  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Lebanon 
were  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Solomon  himself,  and 
when  Palestine  was  opened  to  the  Christians  in  the 
Aliddle  Ages  the  patriarchs  threatened  with  ecclesiastical 
censure  those  who  harmed  these  venerable  old  trees  liy 
making  pilgrimages  to  them  in  order  to  collect  wood  for 
crosses,  tabernacles  and  the  interior  of  churches.  In  this 
manner,  the  grove  was  no  doubt  saved  for  future  genera- 
tions, but  a  scientific  investigation  conducted  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  the  eminent  English  botanist  in  1860  rc- 
])ortcd  a  rapidly  diminishing  number  of  trees.  Those 
remaining  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  in  number,  var\  - 


The  Old  Cedar  of  Lebanon  al  FlusJiin!;.  Lon;^  Island.  X.  )' 


ing  in  girth  from  18  to  40  feet,  and  he  found  no  seedlings 
or  young  trees,  showing  that  favorable  conditions  for  the 
germination  of  the  seed  must  occur  at  great  intervals.  It 
will  be  seen  therefore  how  rare  and  valuable  these  trees 
are  and  how  difficult  to  raise  from  seed. 

In  1863  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  it  was 
brought  to  this  country.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  only 
five  adult  specimens  in  the  United  States,  many  of  the 
trees  which  pass  for  Lebanon  Cedars,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  Iieing  the  much  easier  grow'n  and-  far 

less  valuable  Cedar  of  Mt. 
-Atlas.      The    trees    in    the 
'  L'nited  States  are  : 

The  "Old  Cedar"  in  a 
field  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  Flushing,  Long 
Island;  one  on  the  Prince 
estate,  also  in  Flushing : 
one  at  Woodlawn,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey ;  one  on 
the  Collis  Huntington  es- 
tate at  Throggs  Neck,  L. 
I.,  and  one  in  Idaho. 

The  "Old  Cedar"  has  a 
right  to  its  title  as  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  venerable 
of  the  five  trees.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  many 
pilgrimages  from  tree 
lovers  all  over  the  country, 
some  coming  all  the  way 
irom  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
with  reason,  for  it  is  a  ma- 
jestic specimen.  It  stands 
at  a  height  of  75  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  6  feet,  and 
its  lower  limbs  extend  54 
feet.  Its  heavy  and  matted 
branches  spread  their  plane- 
shaped  masses  of  dark 
green,  both  Winter  and 
Sununer.  The  origin  of 
this  venerable  ancester  can- 
not be  traced  but  it  was 
probably  brought  over  as  a 
seedling    in    Revolutionary  times. 

The  cedar  on  the  Huntington  estate  was  imported  by 
Philip  Livingston  the  former  owner  of  the  estate.  It  is 
about  70  feet  tall. 

The  Princeton  tree  was  planted  at  \\'oodlawn  by  the  late 
Judge  Feld  in  1842.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  feet. 
The  tree  in  Idaho  was  one  of  two  trees  planted  from 
seed  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  many  years  ago.  One 
tree  died,  but  the  survivor — a  mere  youngster  as  cedars 
are  measured — is  about  40  feet  high  and  has  a  diameter 
of  about  14  inches  near  its  base. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  one  of  the  hardest  trees  to 
propagate,  and  almost  every  one  who  has  tried  it  has 
failed.  The  "Old  Cedar"  in  Flushing  was  particularly 
the  subject  of  experiments  and  was  at  last  pronounced 
sterile,  as  no  one  had  ever  obtained  results  with  its  seeds. 
It  remained  for  C.  H.  Runtleman  of  that  town  to  experi- 
ment successfullv  with  its  cones.  He  loved  the  tree,  made 
it  his  hobby,  and  finally,  after  many  years  spent  in  strug- 
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gles  and  difficulties,  he  found  a  method  of  his  own,  and 
today  he  has  several  thousand  hardy  one-,  two-  and  three- 
year-old  seedlings  growing  in  his  nursery.  These  seed- 
lings are  growing  successfully  in  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  some  as  far  away  as  Wisconsin  and  California. 
After  making  the  mistake  of  following  the  old  hooks  on 
the  subject  and  coddling  the  bal)y  cedars,  and  after  he 
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had  lost  all  of  his  shoots  but  three  out  of  several  hundred 
he  took  the  opposite  viewpoint  and  put  them  out  of  doors 
in  the  snow  and  icy  h'ebruary  weather,  after  which  they 
did  wonderfully. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  first  season's  growth 
of  seedlings,  and  in  speaking  of  this  Mr.  Runtleman 
says:  "The  four  larger  seedlings  in  the  picture  are  10  to 
11  inches  high.  That  is  what  the  seedlings  look  like  from 
the  first  season's  growth.  The  little  seedling  in  the  center 
is  a  white,  five-needled  pine ;  it  represents  a  fair  growth 
for  the  first  season.  It  was  grown  to  illustrate  how  nuich 
stronger  grower  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  than  the  other 
needled  varieties.  .\  tree  of  this  sort  can  readily  attain 
a  height  of  36  feet  in  17  years. 

"The  picture  showing  the  cones  and  blossoms  (there 
are  four  of  these)  also  gives  an  idea  of  the  dense  forma- 
tion and  compactness  of  the  needles.  The  blossoms  are 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  long,  and  one-half  inch  in 
diameter.  \Vhen  they  first  open  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
color,  turning  to  a  rich  brown,  and  they  remain  on  the 
branches  about  a  month.  The  tlixee  cones  are  nearly  of 
matured  size,  are  about  4  inches  long  and  about  3  inches 


substance  which  looks  like  powdered  sulphur  and  smells 
like  resin.  It  does  its  fertilizing  of  the  seed  bearing  cones 
with  its  substances  in  the  month  of  June.  The  seed  bear- 
ing cone  is  a  growth  and  when  it  is  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg  it  becomes  covered  with  a  very  fine  woolly-like 
growth.  If  the  cone  is  obstructed  so  that  it  doesn't  receive 
any  fertilizer  there  will  not  be  any  seed  in  that  cone.  I'or 
instance  if  a  cone  hapj>ens  to  have  a  branch  and  its 
needles  resting  on  it  that  part  of  the  cone  will  be  seedless. 
A  cone  which  has  its  full  share  of  fertilizer  will  bear 
150  to  175  seeds.  The  cone  grows  from  three-year-old 
wood  and  it  take  two  years  to  grow  a  cone  from  the  cone 
bud  which  grows  from  the  branch.  The  branch  on  which 
it  grows  is  five  years  old  when  the  cone  comes  to  ma- 
turity. Then  the  cone  and  the  seeds  are  scattered,  but 
by  that  time,  in  this  climate,  almost  all  the  seeds  become 
rotted  by  the  weather  and  rain  before  ready  to  fall. 
There  nuist  therefore  be  some  plan  for  taking  the  seeds 
from  the  cone." 

Mr.  Runtleman  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  raising 
these  difficult  trees.  In  his  opinion  there  is  no  tree  so  well 
worth  [ilantiiig  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 


.Sliii'iciiii;    C<int\<:  jiid  Blossoms   of   Cedar   of   LrbcDion 


A  MAN'S  SONG 


Three-  ami   Tu'o-Y ear-Old  Seedlings  of  Cedars  of  Lebanon 

in  diameter,  weight  about  half  a  pound.  ;uid  wlini  ma- 
tured are  of  a  chocolate  color.  The  cones  and  blossoms 
stand  erect.  The  blossom  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  jiroduces 
a  cone  aboiu  the  size  of  a  nutmeg.     It  is  lille<l  with   a 


Sing  me  a  song  of  a  fighting  chance. 

(  )f  barriers  hurled  by  the  hand  of  Fate 
.\cross  the  path  of  the  man  who  dares 

Though  the  whole  world  mock  him: 
"Too  late !  too  late!" 

."^ing  me  a  song  of  a  myriad  foes 

Cra]i]iled  and  vanquished  one  bv  one 
r.y  a  giant  will  and  a  high  resolve 

To  make  and  keep  a  place  in  the  sun  ! 

!~^ing  me  a  song  of  a  man  who's  a  Man ! — 
Who  through  the  years  of  storm  and  stress 

Keeps  a  level  head  and  a  gallant  heart. 
A  soul  umiiarred  by  bitterness. 

.Sing  me  a  song  of  a  man  and  a  pal — 

Who's  learned  in  the  midst  of  ]iain  and  strife 

To  love  his  fellows — stretch  forth  a  hand 
To  t<he  bottom  dog  on  the  ladder  of  life  I 

For  that's  the  song  of  a  man  who's  a  Man ' — 
Who  laughs  in  the  face  of  malignant  Fate — 

On  whose  brave  strength  the  weakest  lean 

Till  they  learn  his  gospel:     "It's  iici'rr  too  late!'' 

— H.  S.  in  "Imjiressions.' 
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DUTCH  BULB-GROWING  FOR  WORLD'S 
MARKETS 

'X'HE  bulb-growing  dates  back  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  first  TuHps  and  Hyacinths 
were  imported  from  the  East.  The  Tuhp  was  at  first  the 
object  of  wild  speculation,  which  finally  culminated  in  the 
^reat  Tulip  swindle  between  the  years  1634-1637,  by 
which  many  people  were  ruined.  Somewhat  later  a  regu- 
lar development  of  the  bulb-growing  took  place,  which 
was  extended  very  much,  especially  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

In  the  Spring,  usually  about  Easter,  when  the  bulbs 
are  in  flower,  the  country  presents  a  magnificent  spectacle, 
and  a  stranger  visiting  Holland  at  this  time  of  the  year 
will  not  neglect  to  see  the  bulb-fields  with  their  glorious 
mixture  of  colors.  In  these  fields  the  Crocuses  are  first 
in  flower,  followed  by  the  Dafl^odils  with  their  prevailing 
yellow  color;  afterwards  the  Hyacinths  with  their  sharp, 
strong  colors,  and  later  the  Tulips  with  their  fine,  soft 
colors.  But  this  flower  galaxy  does  not  remain  for  long, 
because  the  nurserymen  soon  pluck  ofif  the  flowers  with 
a  very  small  bit  of  their  stems,  so  that  all  the  strength 
goes  to  the  bulb.  It  is  the  bulb  which  represents  the  trade 
value  and  not  the  flowers.  These  plucked-off  flowers 
which,  through  their  short  stems,  are  of  no  value,  are 
thrown  away  into  the  ditches  or  sold  by  children  along 
the  roads  and  in  the  cities.  Later  on  in  the  Summer 
several  fields  are  to  be  seen  covered  with  the  flowers  of 
the  tuberous  Begonias,  etc..  and  in  the  Autumn  the 
gladioli  make  a  beautiful  show ;  but  all  this  glory  is  very 
little  in  comparison  with  that  which  was  to  be  seen  in 
Spring. 

The  bulb  nurseries  are  composed  of  large  fields,  en- 
closed by  ditches  or  canals  and  divided  into  a  number  of 
smaller  plots  by  beech  hedges.  Every  small  plot  on  its 
'Own  is  divided  up  by  one  or  two  main  paths  into  several 
beds  on  which  the  bulbs  are  to  be  planted.  Very  inter- 
esting and  striking  are  the  large  buildings  in  the  nurseries, 
name'd  "bulb-houses,"  suitaWe  for  drying,  keeping,  and 
packing  bulbs.  These  houses  consist  of  two  or  three  floors. 
Inside  are  the  stands,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
tables  on  which  the  bulbs  are  dried,  and  between  which, 
by  opening  the  glass  doors,  the  air  has  free  entrance  from 
all  sides.  Lastly,  houses  for  forcing  bulbs  and  cultivating 
Amaryllis,  Callas,  etc.,  are  frequent  in  the  nurseries.  Two 
groups  of  bulb-growers  are  recognized,  the  translation  of 
the  Dutch  names  being  the  "exporters"  and  the  "grow- 
ers." Both  groups  cultivate  bulbs,  but  the  latter  are  small 
bulb-growers  who  sell  their  crop  to  the  former— the  big- 
ger bull>growers — who,  with  their  own  cultivated  bulbs. 
send  them  all  over  the  world. 

Here  follows  a  very  rough  and,  on  popular  hnes.  short 
survey  of  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  the  bulbs. 
We  commence  in  September,  the  time  of  planting  the 
bulbs  on  the  beds  which  were  prepared  a  long  time  ago. 
The  cultivation  requires  changing  the  ground  every  year, 
so  that  a  field  being  planted  one  year  with,  let  us  say. 
Hyacinths,  then  Tulips  or  Dafl:'odils,  the  third  year  fallow 
land,  or  is  planted  with  some  vegetables.  So  there  is 
always  land  that  can  be  dug  up  and  dunged  a  considerable 
time  before.  After  planting  the  bulbs  in  lines  on  the 
beds  they  will  be  covered  for  the  Winter  with  reed  or 
sometime  turf  dust  against  frost  as  well  as  blowing  away 
of  the  sandy  soil.  At  the  end  of  January  this  cover  will 
he  partially'removed.  being  taken  wholly  away  in  March. 
In  the  flower  time,  in  the  month  of  ApvW.  looking  after 
sick  bulbs  requires  much  time.  The  bulbs  may  be  suffer- 
ing from  several  diseases  showing  on  the  leaves  as  well 
as  "on  the  bulbs,  and  the  sick  bulbs  have  to  be  taken  away 
verv  carefully  to  prevent  infection  of  the  others.  Except 
acme   diseases,   hares,  rabbits,   mice   and  crows   are   the 


cause  of  much  loss  to  the  bulb-growers.  In  the  middle 
of  June,  after  the  withering  of  the  foliage,  a  start  is  made 
with  the  digging  up  of  the  bulbs,  and  after  cleaning  them 
from  soil  they  are  brought  up  to  the  bulb-houses.  After 
being  dried  in  the  bulb-hduses  on  the  stands,  the  cleaning, 
peeling  of  the  young  bulbs,  and  sorting  into  different 
qualities  is  mostly  done  by  women  and  children,  who 
are  allowed  by  the  law  to  take  special  holidays  from 
school  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  working  in  the 
sheds. 

Besides  the  natural  propagation  of  the  bulbs  by  seeds 
and  young  bulbs  produced  round  the  old  one,  the  bulb- 
growers  apply  two  artificial  methods — the  cutting  and  the 
hollowing — directly  performed  after  the  digging  up. 
With  a  sharp  knife  several  deep  cross-cuts  are  made  in 
the  base  of  the  bulb  (the  cutting)  or  the  whole  b&se  is 
taken  out  with  a  knife  of  .special  shape  (the  hollowing), 
and  the  wound  done  over  with  a  little  lime.  The  bulbs 
operated  on  in  this  manner  will  be  put  for  some  time  on 
the  stands  and  planted  out  in  September.  The  large 
number  of  bulbs  which  develops  on  these  cut  or  hollowed 
bulbs  have  to  be  taken  oft'  the  following  year,  and  they  are 
full-grown  after  three  to  five  years. — Irish  Garden- 
ing,. 


LIVING  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

A  S  we  approach  the  festive  season  when  "Peace  on 
•^^  earth  and  good  will  to  men"  is  the  all  prevailing  spirit 
that  permeates  the  family  life  of  this  great  country  of 
ours — living  Christmas  trees  will  add  a  touch  of  real 
life  to  this  Christmas  spirit.  It  is  only  too  true  that 
living  Christmas  trees  have  not  become  as  popular  as 
they  might  be,  but  they  are  far  superior  to  the  cut  tree 
which  is  thrown  away  when  it  has  served  its  purpose,  a 
mere  relic  of  recent  festivity.  Living  trees  are  now  ob- 
tainable from  many  nurserymen  and  florists,  at  prices  well 
within  the  reach  of  most  pocketbooks,  and  after  they  have 
served  their  purposes  during  the  holiday  they  may  be 
planted  outdoors  and  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
home  grounds.  As  the  years  go  by,  each  adding  a  tree 
to  the  grounds,  a  new  interest  will  be  created,  not  to 
mention  the  sentiment  and  pleasant  recollections  sur- 
rounding each  one. 

Living  Christmas  trees  are  coming,  and  it  may  be  of 
necessity,  if  we  are  to  have  Christmas  trees  at  all.  One 
may  read  in  the  newspapers  almost  every  day  at  this 
season  of  carloads  upon  carloads  of  trees  arriving  in  our 
large  cities  to  be  sold  for  Christmas,  trees,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  cutting  down  of  large  numbers  of  young 
trees  every  year  is  making  serious  inroads  into  the  future 
lumber  supply  of  the  nation.  It  is  claimed  by  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  up  the  statistics  relative  to  the 
nation's  lumber  resources  that  two-fifths  of  the  total  sup- 
ply has  been  consumed,  and  that  not  more  than  40  years' 
supplv  remain  in  the  western  reserves,  where  the  present 
suppl'v  is  being  drawn  from.  In  fact  the  impending 
shortage  is  such  that  one  of  our  largest  railroads  is 
already  importing  its  requirements. 

Serious  consideration  is  being  given  by  the  governors 
of  lumber  producing  states  to  reforestation  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  more  or  less  constant  supply  of 
material  available  every  year  for  use  as  Christmas  trees 
from  "thinning"  out  the'forests,  in  order  to  give  better 
opportunity  to  more  vigorous  trees,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  cutting  down  of  this  surplus  material  is  not  always 
(lone  withproper  supervision,  and  thousands  of  trees  that 
would  eventually  add  to  the  nation's  wealth  are  improvi- 
dentlv  cut  down. 
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Lilacs  (Syringas) 

ARBORUM  AMATOR 


THE  shrubs  which  are  commonly  called  Lilacs  really 
belong  to  the  genus  Syringa  and  those  which  are  gen- 
erally called  Syringas  belong  to  the  genus  Philadcl- 
fhns.  However,  the  name  Lilac  is  deeply  intrenched  and 
nearly  everyone  except  the  botanists  calls  a  Syringa  a 
Lilac,  and  probably  always  will,  but  in  this  article  we  will 
•call  them  by  their  correct  botanical  name,  Syringa,  though 
in  our  headline  we  are  using  the  popular  name.  Lilacs. 

The  Syringa  belongs  to  the  botanical  order,  Olcacac, 
of  which  the  olive  that  bears  the  olive  fruit  of  commerce 
is  a  member.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species  of  Syrin- 
gas and  several  varieties  of  each  species.  Some  bear 
single  and  others  double  flowers.  Alany  have  a  pleasant 
odor,  but  some  are  scentless,  characteristics  which  we 
should  note  when  making  a  selection  for  planting.  The 
flowers  have  a  large  range  of  colors,  from  pure  white  to 
dark  red.  The  species  are  natives  chiefly  of  Northern 
China,  JNLinchuria,  Afghanistan  and  the  Caucasus. 

SPECIES   AND   VARIETIES 

Syringa  vulgaris  is  the  common  Syringa,  as  its  name 
vulgaris  signifies.  If  we  are  looking  for  really  old-fash- 
ioned shrubs,  this  is  surely  one.  Indigenous  from  South- 
eastern Europe  to  Caucasus  and  Afghanistan,  it  was 
brought  into  England  in  1579  and  later  it  came  into  the 
Colonial  gardens  in  America,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
shrubs  planted  in  these.  Not  long  after  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  towns  and  countryside  and  became  a  farm- 
house dooryard  shrub,  and  later  still  escaped  to  the  road- 
sides. May  we  say  right  here  that  even  in  these  present 
days  for  the  countryside  Syringa  vulgaris  is  a  desirable 
shrub.  It  has  an  upright  growth,  bright  green  foliage, 
and  attains  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet,  sometimes,  when 
grown  in  tree  form.  In  !May  it  produces  large  panicles  of 
lilac-colored  flowers.  Some  of  the  original  forms  of 
vulgaris  are  alba,  with  white,  purpurea  with  purplish- 
red,  carulca  with  l)lue.  and  violacca  with  violet-lilac  flow- 
ers, and,  perhaps,  Marleyensis,  and  Charles  X. 

Syringa  z'illosa  reaches  a  hei,ght  of  about  7  feet ;  it 
has  a  bushy  form,  and  strong,  upright,  round,  warty 
branches.  It  produces  in  Alay  whitish  or  pinkish  lilac 
flowers  which  are  nearly  odorless.  Its  several  varieties 
are  aurca,  whose  foliage  has  a  yellow  variation,  emodi. 
which  is  too  tender  for  the  North,  and  rosea,  with  pink 
flowers. 

On  the  bank  of  a  Transylvania  river  there  was  discov- 
ered by  the  Baroness  Josika  a  Syringa  which  was  in  her 
honor  named  losik^ea.  The  violet-colored  flowers  of  this 
species  also  are  almost  without  odor,  but  this  species  is 
valuable  because  it  blooms  late,  its  flowers  appearing  in 
June.  It  has  an  upriglit  habit  of  growth,  reaching  a 
height  of  about  10  feet,  and  dark  green  foliage.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  Josikea,  pallida,  with  pale  violet,  and 
rubra  with  reddish  violet  flowers. 

Among  the  more  graceful  species  is  Syringa  pubeseens. 
reaching  a  height  of  only  about  6  feet,  and  clothed  with 
dark  green  handsome  foliage.  This  native  of  Northern 
China  produces  in  May  on  slender  quadrangular  branches 
not  large,  but  c|uite  numerous  panicles  of  fragrant  pale 
lilac  flowers. 

Syringa  oblata  forms  either  a  small  tree  or  a  shrub  of 
about  12  feet  in  height.  Its  foliage  is  dark  green,  but  in- 
stead of  dropping  in  early  Autumn,  as  that  of  nearly  all 
Syringas.  it  remains  on  the  branches  till  November,  and 
assumes  a  vinous-red  color.  It  is,  like  most  Syringas,  a 
May  bluomer,  and  in  that  month  produces  loose  pyramidal 


racemes  of  very  fragrant  purple-violet  flowers.  This 
species  also  comes  from  Northern  China. 

Still  another  native  of  Northern  China  is  the  very 
distinct  species  of  large  growth,  Syringa  Pckuicnsis. 
Ihis  grows  about  15  feet  high  and  has  slender  reddish 
branches,  upon  which  are  borne  in  pairs  in  June  yellow- 
ish-white flowers  in  large  panicles.  This  species  comes 
into  bloom  rather  late,  but  has  the  valuable  habit  of  re- 
taining its  foliage  till  late  in  the  Autumn.  ^.  Pendula,  a 
van'ety  of  this,  has  slender  drooping  branches, 

Syringa  Chinensis  is  believed  by  some  to  be  a  native 
species  from  China,  but  by  others  to  be  a  hybrid  of 
Syringa  vulgaris  and  Pcrsica,  originating  in  1777  in 
Rouen,  France.  It  has  a  bush  form,  is  about  12  feet 
high  and  on  its  slender  arching  branches  appear  in  May 
nuiperous  flowers  of  purplish-lilac  color  in  large  panicles, 
which  have  too  pronounced  a  fragrance  to  suit  some. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this,  duplex  with  double 
purplish-lilac,  alba  with  white,  Mertensis  with  pale  pur- 
plish, and  Sougeana  with  purplish-red  flowers.  Chinen- 
sis, like  Pckinensis,  does  not  come  into  flowering  young. 

There  is  one  Syringa  which  has  a  distinctive  tree  form. 
This  is  Syringa  Japonica.  It  has  a  pyramidal  shape  and 
grows  as  high  as  30  feet.  This  is  a  free  and  a  late 
bloomer,  producing  in  June  and  July,  yellowish-white 
flowers  in  panicles  a  foot  long.  The  foliage  of  its  variety, 
argentea,  has  a  silvery  white  variegation, 

THE    HYBRIDS 

Syringa  Jiyacinthiflora  plena  is  a  double  form,  a  hybrid 
of  oblata  and  vulgaris.  This  is  one  of  the  older  hybrids, 
but  from  this  and  the  varieties  of  vulgaris  many  of  the 
new  double-flowered  varieties  came.  The  purplish  hue 
which  hyaciiithiflora  plena  as-,iimes  in  Autumn  enhances 
its  value  as  a  shrub. 

The  botanists  and  horticulturists,  chief  among  these  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  France,  have  carefully  studied  the 
species  and  varieties  and  by  crossing  and  recrossing  these 
have  produced  a  new  race,  so  to  speak,  of  both  double  and 
single  flowered  Syringas  of  great  beauty.  We  will  men- 
tion briefly  a  few  of  these  single-flowered  Hybrids : 
Syringa  rubra  insignis,  rosy  purple;  Ludung  Spaeth, 
purplish  red ;  Charles  X,  dark  lilac-red ;  Philemon,  dark 
purple  ;  Aline  Moequeris,  dark  red  :  gigantca,  bluish-red  ; 
Doetor  Lindley,  pinkish  lilac ;  Geant  des  Bataillcs,  bluish 
lilac:  Sibiriea.  purjilish  lilac:  Gloire  des  Moulins,  pale 
]jink :  Lovaniana,  li.ght  pink;  Frau  Bertha  Dainmann,  and 
Marie  Legraye,  white. 

IXJUBLE  FLOWERED   HVIiRIDS 

President  Carnot,  lavender  flowers  with  white  centers; 
La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  violet  purple;  Comte  Horace  de 
Choisetd,  a  magnificent  lilac  purple  variety^  Doven  Kete- 
leer,  lilac  blue;  Condorcet,  blue;  Belle  de  Nancy,  pink 
with  white  center :  Charles  Joly,  one  of  the  darkest  of  the 
purplish-red  varieties :  Leon  Simon,  considered  one  of  the 
best,  pinkish,  changing  to  bluish  lilac;  Lemoinei,  lilac 
pink :  Jean  Bart,  pinkish  violet ;  Lamarck,  loose  panicles 
of  large  violet  flowers ;  Michel  Buchner,  very  large  and 
very  double  pale  lilac  flowers ;  Virginite,  white  and  pink ; 
Madame  Cassimir  Perier.  large  white  flowers  borne  in 
graceful  panicles  '.Marie  Lemoine,  large  white  flowers  in 
dense  panicles:  Madame  Abel  Chatenay  and  Obclisque, 
white.  These  lists  arc  far  from  exhaustive,  but  embrace 
some  of  the  best  hybrids. 

Double-flowered  Syringas  are  usually  of  dwarfer 
{Continued  on  pasf  401) 
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,,,.   ^  \Miile    a    srreat    deal    of    harm    is 

Winter  ,     .    ^.  ^  ,         ,  , 

p  .  not     intrequently    done    by    covering 

up     the     hardy     plants     too     early, 

yet   when    December   is   passing   on   there   is   not   likely 

to  be  much  damage  from  premature  covering.    At  this 

writing  we  are  having  mild  weather  in  many  sections  of 

the  country,  but  this  may  pass  overnight,  and  the  most 

should  be   made   of  every   available   opportunity   to   get 

the  Winter  covering  into  place. 

It  is  not  usually  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  that 
stock  suffers  for  want  of  covering.  It's  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  that  the  damage  is  done. 

Dry  leaves  and  straw  make  the  best  covering  for  most 
plants.  Heavy  wet  nianure  and  like  material  is  to  be 
avoided  for  mulching.  Dry  leaves  covered  with  sufficient 
manure  to  hold  them  in  piace  is  as  good  as  anything,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  salt  hay,  where  it  is  available.  For  small 
seedlings  recently  transplanted,  a  little  brush,  in,  among 
and  over  the  plants  before  the  leaves  go  on  will  prevent 
damage  when  the  leaves  get  wet  and  weigh  down  on  the 
plants.  The  lighter  the  covering  the  better  the  chance  the 
plants  have,  especially  during  a  mild  Winter. 

With  plants  like  Phlox,  Aquilegias,  and  Peonies,  it 
does  not  matter  so  much,  as  these  subjects  have  no 
growths  above  ground,  and  any  one  of  them  is  benefited 
by  a  heavv  mulch  of  well  rotted  manure,  to  be  dug  in  in 
the  Spring. 

Others  like  Iris,  Coreopsis,  Shasta  Daisies,  Pinks,  Lani- 
panulas,  and  Primulas,  cannot  stand  such  treatment. 
Light  covering  is  of  benefit  to  most  plants,  but  there  is 
every  bit  as  much  danger  from  too  much  as  too  little. 

All  evergreens  that  are  likely  to  have  their  branches 
broken  by  being  weighted  down  by  heavy  snows  should 
have  a  string  around  them.  As  soon  as  possible  after  a 
heavy  snowfall  they  should  l^e  gone  over  with  a  long  pole, 
and  the  snow  shaken  from  them. 

A  good  stock  soil  leaf  mold 
^'"*^y  and    sand,    for   use    during   the   Win- 

Preparation  ^^^^  should  be  put  in  without  de- 
lay. Breaking  through  several  inches  of  frost  in 
order  to  get  soil  in  Mid-Winter  is  not  an  undertaking  that 
is  any  too  well  relished  by  most  gardeners,  whether  they 
be  amateur  or  professional.  Nor  is  it  necessary.^  when 
it  can  be  obtained  by  a  good  deal  less  effort  before  it 
freezes  up. 

Newly  fallen  snow  should  be  removed  from  fram-s. 
if  thev  "have  not  frozen  through,  as  the  growing  plants 
within  soon  damp  oft'  if  allowed  to  remain  in  darkness  too 
long.  Decaying  foliage  should  be  removed  from  let- 
tuce, parsley  and  violets. 

Flats,  Bean  Poles,  Pea  Brush,  should  be  gone  over  and 
the  stock  replenished  as  circumstances  permit.  A'eee- 
tables  and  fruit  in  storage  should  be  gone  over  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  any  decaved  specimens  removed. 
The  Sunimer  Flowering  Inilbs  should  be  likewise  treated. 


Seeds  of  Calendulas  sown  now 
will  start  to  flower  in  ^March.  when 
planted  out  on  a  bench  in  a 
carnation  house  temperature.  They  will  be  at  their 
best  round  the  Easter  holidays,  when  something  in  the 


In    the 
Greenhouses 


way  of  variety  is  appreciated.  Give  them  good,  rich  soil 
containing  plenty  of  well-rotted  cow  manure,  as  they  are 
gross  feeders,  and  under  generous  treatment  they  are 
prolific  bloomers. 

A  plant  that  is  worthy  of  more  general  cultivation  is 
the  new  Salvia  "America."  It  blooms  well  in  the  Fall, 
and  is  very  decorative.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  15  inches, 
with  the  flower  spikes  thrown  well  above  the  foliage,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  the  leader  among  the  dwarf  salvias. 
It  increases  readily  from  cuttings,  and  those  who  have  a 
few  plants  will  do  well  to  pot  them  up,  and  root  as  many 
cuttings  as  needed  during  the  Winter.  It  is  easily  raised 
from  seed  which  has  been  on  the  market  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Gladiolus  is  one  of  the  most  useful  bulbs  we  have  for 
adding  variety  to  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  during  late 
Winter  and  early  Spring.  It  forces  readily  and  as  it  does 
not  occupy  much  room  can  be  grown  where  other  plants 
cannot.  It  takes  anywhere  from  12  to  15  weeks  to  flower 
Inillis  that  are  planted  at  this  time,  but  the  later  in  the 
\\  inter  they  are  planted  the  less  time  it  requires  for  them 
to  bloom. 

They  are  adaptable  for  culture  in  pots,  one  bulb  to  a 
4-inch  pot,  or  three  to  five,  according  to  size,  to  a  six- 
inch  pot.  or  where  enough  head  room  is  available  they 
are  admirably  adapted  for  planting  between  crops  of 
violets,  _pansies,  forget-me-nots,  etc.,  without  interfering 
materially  with  these  crops.  The  soil  should  never  be 
allowed  to  dry  out  or  blind  buds  will  be  the  result.  As 
the  buds  appear  a  bi-weekly  application  of  liquid  manure 
will  greatly  benefit  them. 

During  the  short,  dark  days,  when  heavy  firing  has  to 
be  done,  more  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  watering. 
No  good  gardener  has  any  regular  days  for  watering ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  being  on  the  lookout  all  the  time,  with  the 
watering  can  or  hose  nearby  at  all  times.  Best  results 
are  obtained  with  greenhouse  plants,  grown  with  artificial 
heat,  by  keeping  them  fairly  moist  at  all  times. 

( irown  along  without  a  check,  perfect  plants  are  pos- 
sible, whether  it  be  Begonias  or  Primulas :  in  fact,  any 
kind  of  plant :  but  when  the  leaves  hang  over  the  sides  of 
the  pot  a  few  times,  and  raw  drafts  allowed  to  strike 
them,  the  results  are  soon  visible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  soil  they  are  growing  in  does  not  have  to  be 
kept  saturated  all  the  time.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can 
be  laid  down  for  watering;  only  actual  experience  and  a 
critical  eye  for  dry  places  in  the  bench,  or  dry  pots  can 
be  a  sure  guide.  Heating  pipes  below  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  benches  cause  them  to  dry  out  unevenly,  and 
one  soon  comes  to  know  the  spots  that  dry  out  quickly. 

Excess  moisture  is  always  to  be  avoided,  but  should 
the  atmosphere  appear  dry  soak  the  walks  and  below  the 
benches  with  water.  Alm'ost  all  soft  wooded  plants  when 
making  growth  demand  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  when 
thev  don't  get  it  there  is  sure  to  be  trouble.  Pot  plants 
that  are  growing  actively  and  that  don't  need  watering 
once  a  week  should  have  the  drainage  examined,  for 
something  is  likely  to  be  amiss  there. 

Carnations  are  always  best  watered  in  the  forenoon  so 
that  the  foliage  will  be'  dry  by  evening,  though  thp  un-to- 
the-minute  jjlantsman  seldom  wets  the  foliage  p^:  this  time 
of  the  vear  when  watering.     Put  the  end  of  the  hose  m 
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between  the  plants  and  let  the  water  run  gently.  A  good 
method  is  to  have  a  piece  of  extra  hose  about  a  foot  long 
attached  to  the  regular  hose.  Cut  this  short  piece,  or 
rather  split  it  down  about  three  inches,  and  flatten  out 
the  end  to  a  level  surface,  and  hold  it  in  this  position  by 
a  piece  of  stout  wire,  passed  under  it  and  the  ends  bent 
over  the  two  cut  edges  of  the  hose.  As  the  water  runs 
over  this  flattened  surface  it  will  spread  out  into  a  flat 
thin  stream  that  will  not  wash  the  soil,  and  saves  one  the 
necessity  of  having  to  break  the  force  of  the  cold  water 
with  the  fingers,  a  none  too  pleasant  task,  when  it  has 
to  be  kejJt  up  for  any  length  of  time  in  very  cold  weather. 


House 
Plants 


House  plants  need  more  attention 
during  the  Winter  months,  under 
the  conditions  that  obtain  in  the 
average  home  when  the  furnace  is  running.  The  dry- 
arid  atmosphere  usually  created  is  anything  but  beneficial 
to  them.  Some  heating  systems  are  worse  than  others. 
Hot  water  heat  is  the  best  for  the  average  home,  not  only 
for  the  plants,  but  for  the  members  of  the  family.  Steam 
gives  off  a  dry  heat,  but  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  an 
hot  air  system.  The  heat  of  the  latter  will  cause  the  skin 
and  throat  of  persons  in  the  rooms  to  feel  dry  and 
parched,  hence  growing  plants  that  demand  a  humid 
atmosphere  have  a  hard  time  to  survive  such  conditions. 
Something  can  be  done  to  alleviate  this,  however,  by 
placing  vessels  about  the  rooms  containing  water.  A  pan 
of  water  set  over  the  kitchen  range  will  keep  the  atmos- 
phere there  moist,  but  generally  water  for  one  thing  or 
another  is  usually  being  boiled,  so  any  special  effort 
is  hardly  necessary.  We  know  of  one  enthusiastic  lover 
of  house  plants,  who  was  blessed  with  a  hot  air  heater, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  a  pan  of  water  inside 
of  the  wall  register.  The  pan  was  a  little  narrower  than 
the  opening  through  which  the  heat  came,  but  long  enough 
to  be  placed  in  position,  and  as  the  heat  made  its  way  up 
it  had  to  pass  round  the  side  of  the  pan  and  over  it.  In 
doing  so  moisture  was  carried  along  at  the  same  time, 
which  did  much  to  relieve  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  room. 

Flower  vases  and  other  receptacles  filled  with  water 
and  set  round  the  rooms  will  serve  a  like  purpose,  though 
not  so  effectively,  and  the  real  purpose  of  them  need  not 
be  known.  Watering  under  '\\'inter  conditions  in  the 
home  will  need  careful  attention,  since  the  plants  are 
bound  to  dry  out  quicker,  and  when  water  is  given  it 
should  be  given  copiously,  and  not  again  until  the  plants 
again  show  signs  of  being  dry  again.  About  as  good  a 
way  as  any  is  to  take  the  plants  to  the  kitchen  sink  and 
set  each  one  in  a  pail  of  water  in  turn,  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly saturated,  then  set  it  on  the  drain-board  to  drain. 
Evergreens  of  small  proportions  that  are  readily  handled 
may  be  syringed  off  while  at  the  sink,  care  being  taken 
not  to  use  enough  force  or  volume  of  water  to  damage 
the  plants. 

Saucers  or  jardinieres  used  to  set  plants  in  tor  purposes 
of  cleanliness  or  adornment  should  never  be  allowed  to 
stand  full  of  water  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  moistening  the  atmosi)here  of 
the  room  is  accomplished  in  this  way.  The  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  all  plant  pots  is  not  only  for  purposes  of  drain- 
age, but  also  to  permit  the  air  to  pass  more  freely  throuL'h 
the  soil,  and  when  saucers  and  other  receptacles  are  al- 
lowed to  stand  fi'll  of  water  air  cannot  circulate,  anH  the 
plant  suffers.  Moreover,  water  standing  around  plants 
in  this  wav  soon  emits  an  odor  that  is  far  from  entranc- 
insT.  and  particularly  is  this  so  with  deen  iardirieres. 

Cleanliness  is.  of  course,  essential.  Tt  is  iust  as  n^ces- 
sarv  If)  dust  the  leaves  of  the  nlants  cverv  day  as  it  is  to 
dust  thf'  ni-ino.  Plants  breathe  much  the  sam"  as  do 
human  beings,  and  if  their  leaves  are  covered  with  dust 


they  cannot  properly  perform  this  or  the  other  functions 
they  must  carry  on  if  they  are  to  flourish. 

During  the  not  far  distant  holidays  thousands  of  plants, 
will  find  their  way  into  the  living  rooms,  that  have  been 
grown  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse,  ideal 
conditions  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  respective  plants 
have  been  maintained,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise 
they  soon  show  resentment  in  heated  rooms.  Don't  be 
all  attention  and  kill  them  with  kindness,  but  study  the 
plant,  keep  it  clean,  give  it  water  when  dry,  and'  then 
thoroughly.  If  it  is  a  hardwooded  plant  like  Erica,  for 
instance,  don't  keep  it  in  a  room  w-here  the  thermometer 
runs  up  to  seventy  degrees  night  and  day.  A  cooler  room 
will  suit  it  iinich  lietter. 


LILACS— SYRINGAS 
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growth  than  single-flowered  varieties,  and  of  more  com- 
pact form :  they  flower  less  freely,  but  their  blooms  keep 
longer  before  fading.  The  panicles  of  flowers  are  not  as 
a  rule  placed  as  gracefully  on  the  branches  as  are  those 
of  the  single  varieties. 

SOIL   AXP   LOCATION 

Syringas,  except  the  variety  cmodi,  are  hardy  in  the 
North.  They  will  flourish  either  in  full  sunlight  or  in 
a  partly  shaded  place.  While  they  will  grow  in  ahnost 
any  soil  they  prefer  one  that  is  rich  and  moderately  moist. 

CULTURE   AND   PRUNING 

Applications  of  bone  meal  several  times  during  the 
Summer  raked  in  lightly  and  a  mulch  of  stable  manure 
in  late  Autumn  will  help  to  increase  the  number  of  buds 
and  size  of  the  flower  clusters.  After  the  flowering 
period  is  over  the  dry  flowers  and  seed  pods  should  be 
removed,  and  such  pruning  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
bush  or  tree  in  the  desired  form  should  be  done  directly. 
Avoid  Winter  and  Spring  pruning.  Transplanting  may 
be  done  any  time  after  the  foliage  drops  in  Autumn,  when 
the  ground  can  be  worked,  until  Spring. 

PROPAGATING 

Syringas  may  be  propagated  from  green  cuttings 
placed  in  frames  under  glass  in  Summer  or  from  ripe 
wood  taken  in  Winter  and  placed  upright  nearly  to  the 
tops  in  boxes  of  moist  sand  in  a  cool  cellar  or  pit,  and 
from  thence  transferred,  after  they  have  formed  calluses, 
to  the  garden  in  the  Spring,  or  new  plants  may  be  obtained 
from  root  cuttings  handled  the  same  as  ripe  wood ;  also 
from  suckers,  or  -by  layering,  or  by  grafting  on  stocks  of 
Syringa  vulgaris. 

DISEASES   AND  INSECTS 

Syringas  are  generally  free  from  injurious  insects  and 
from  diseases,  but  sometimes  the  species  vulgaris  is  in- 
jured by  a  borer,  Trochilium  dcnudatum,  which  lives 
within  the  branches  and  stems.  This  rarely  attacks  other 
species  or  varieties,  and  can  be  destroyed  only  by  the  use 
of  a  knife  or  sharp  pointed  wire,  or  by  Inirning  the 
affected  parts. 

In  late  Summer  or  very  early  Autumn  a  fungus,  Micro- 
sphccra  alni,  sometimes  comes  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
species,  vulgaris,  Chincnsis,  Pcrsica  and  oblata,  resem- 
bling a  covering  of  meal.  Other  species  are  seldom  af- 
fected with  this.  This  disease  can  be  remedied  by  spray- 
in"'  with  some  I'fficient  fungicide. 


Decide  your  future — determine  that  you  desire  some- 
thing more  intensely  than  you  have  ever  wanted  anything- 
before  in  your  life — and  then,  work  hard,  work  persist- 
ently, to  accomplish  or  attain  your  desire.  Realize  that 
success  is  largely  made  up  of  three  ingredients :  deter- 
mination, persistency,  and  hard  work.  .\nd  of  these, 
the  last  is  the  mo.st  essential. — Sparks. 
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Wii  callfd  attention  last  month  to  plant  cells,  and  in  mention- 
ing that  the  starting  point  of  a  multicellular  plant's 
separate  existence  that  reproduces  itself  from  seed,  is  the 
fertihzing  of  the  ovule  in  the  ovary  (fruit)  situate  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pistil,  by  the  pollen  produced  by  the  stamen,  we  might 
have  added  that  this  is  practically  the  union  or  fusion  of  the 
female  cell  in  the  ovary  with  the  male  cell  of  the  pollen. 

Not  only  are  plants,  as  we  previously  stated,  so  many  chemical 
laboratories  ensaged  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  chemical 
bodies,  but  each  living  cell  is  itself  an  individual  laboratory,  and 
is  the  seat  of  all  those  complex  chemical  and  physical  changes, 
and  energy  transformations,  which  are  the  cause  of  a  plant's 
growth  and  development. 

In  unicellular  plants  the  cell  is  a  complete  and  distinct  unit, 
acting  independently;  in  a  multicellular  plant,  while  respondhig 
also  as  a  complete  unit,  a  cell  works  in  co-operation  or  in  unison 
with  other  cells  associated  together.  There  is  not  only  co-opera- 
tion among  cells,  but  also  organized  division  of  labor,  and  this 
has  become  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  certain  cells  have 
special  activities  and  each  cell,  or  co-operative  group  of  cells, 
carry  on  their  particular  part  connected  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  plant  and  with  all  the  functional  activities 
associated  therewith,  side  by  side  with  others  whose  occupation  is 
something  entirely  distinct,  and  this  under  conditions  which  show 
that  there  is  something  more  than  physical  force  behind  their 
activities.  Marked  examples  of  this  are  seen  when  the  formation 
of  hard  seed-cases  (testa)  synchronizes  with  the  development  of 
a  watery  pulp,  like,  for  examples,  the  fruits  of  the  peach  and  the 
melon.  Also,  in  connection  with  plants  having  woody  stems,  we 
see  the  cambium  consisting  of  a  continuous  layer  of  growing 
cells  full  of  protoplasm,  and  the  formation  of  the  wood-ring  or 
seasonal  growth  on  the  inner  and  that  of  the  bar'.-  on  the  outer 
sides  of  the  cambium. 

Fertilization  results,  we  repeat,  in  the  union  and  fusion  of  two, 
single,  sex-cells  (gametic),  one  being  derived  from  the  pollen 
grain  and  the  other  from  the  ovule.  These  have  been  previously 
differentiated  by  a  series  of  special  developments,  and  wheti  de- 
rived from  different  plants,  or  from  different  species  or  varieties 
of  plants,  the  characters  of  two  individuals  are  fused  and  two, 
more  or  less  extensive,  lines  of  ancestry  are  brought  together 
into  one  cell,  the  fertilized  egg,  which  will  develop  into  the 
embryo  of  the  seed. 

Ample  provision  against  the  death  of  any  race  of  plants  is 
made  in  the  act  of  reproduction.  Although  reproduction  appears 
to  be  useless  to  the  individual  and  even  entails  upon  it  not  only 
serious  losses  of  matter  and  energy,  and  in  annual  plants  espe- 
cially, death  itself,  yet  to  this  function  every  part  of  the  plant 
directly  or  indirectly  contributes.  The  reproductive  cells  are 
carefully  prepared,  are  provided  with  a  stock  of  food  sufficient 
for  the  earliest  stages  of  development,  and  are  endowed  with  the 
peculiar  powers  and  limitations  of  each  species  which  influence 
their  life-history  at  every  step,  and  are  by  them  transmitted  in 
turn  to  their  descendants.  They  are  living  portions  of  the  parents 
detached  for  reproductive  purposes  and  they  contain  a  share  of 
cell  protoplasm  directly  descended  from  the  original  protoplasm 
from  which  the  parent  came.  In  short,  we  are  caused  to  believe 
that  reproduction  is  the  supreme  function  of  the  plant. 

It  is  a  wonderful  fact  that  living  things  have  this  power  to  de- 
tach from  themselves  portions  or  fragments  of  their  own  bodies 
endowed  with  fresh  powers  of  growth  and  development  and 
capable  of  running  through  the  same  cycle  as  the  parent.  There 
is  therefore  an  unbroken  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm  from  one 
generation  to  another  that  forms  the  physical  basis  of  inheritance, 
and  upon  which  the  integrity  of  the  species  depends.  Living 
things  never  arise  save  through  this  process,  or  through  a  process 
which  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  In  other  words, 
every  bit  of  existing  protoplasm  is  the  last  link  in  an  unbroken 
chain  that  extends  backward  in  the  past  to  the  first  origin  of 
life,  or  of  the  life  of  the  particular  race  to  which  it  belongs. 
Wliatever  theory  we  may  hold  as  to  the  origin  of  life — and  no 
scicntilic  statement  of  this  origin  is  possible — the  fact  that  today 
spontaneous  generation  is  non-existent  has  been  so  w'ell  proven 
as  to  be  beyond  discussion. 

While   as   a  general   rule  the   embryo   of   a   seed   cannot  exist 


without  the  fertilized  egg-cell  being  previously  brought  into 
existence,  still  cases  aie  not  uncommon  where  seed  is  produced 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  plants  without  fecundation.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  called  parthenogenesis  and  is  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  some  forms  of  dandelion,  hawkweed,  yarrow,  etc. 

Reproduction  without  immediate  fertilization  is  a  well  estab- 
lished occurrence  during  part  of  the  lives  of  certain  insects  and 
other  lower  animals.  Aphids,  for  example,  at  some  periods  pro- 
duce by  v\'hat  is  known  as  "budding  off",  full-grown,  sexless  in- 
dividuals, without  fecundation.  A  more  generally  known  case, 
and  also  perhaps  the  most  marked  is  in  connection  with  the  hive 
bee.  Without  fertilization  the  queen  bee  will  produce  fertile 
eggs  which,  however,  only  give  rise  to  drones.  After  fertilization 
eggs  giving  rise  to  worker  or  neuter  bees  only  are  produced,  and 
we  believe  that  in  no  case  is  a  queen  bee  naturally  produced 
from  an  egg.  Queens  are  brought  into  existence  artificially,  we 
may  in  a  sense  say,  by  the  neuter  bees  commencing  to  feed  larvae 
immediately  after  the  eggs  hatch  with  a  special  kind  of  prepared 
food  and  continuing  this  feeding  throughout  the  larval  stage  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  these  larvje  a  special  environment. 

While  parthenogenesis  in  flowering  plants  is  not  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  it  is  mentioned  as  being  an  interesting  e.xcep- 
tion  to  the  .general  rule,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  invariable 
method  of  reproduction  among  the  majority  of  flowerless  plants. 

.\mong  flowering  plants,  however,  as  also  among  the  insects 
mentioned  this  method  is  not  continuous,  but  alternates  with 
fecundation,  and  is  sometimes  described  under  alternations  of 
generation. 

In  the  embryo,  the  inherent  characteristics  and  possibilities  for 
development  possessed  by  its  parents,  and  to  a  minor  degree  any 
variations  acquired  by  either  or  both  of  them,  are  fixed,  and 
every  plant  grown  from  seed  and  spores  has  a  certain  definite 
and  changeless  character  which  was  inherent  in  the  embryo  from 
which  it  sprung,  which  character  is  made  up  of  different  ten- 
dencies, potentialities  and  limitations  of  development,  inherited 
in  different  and  varying  degrees  from  each  of  its  ancestors  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  generations,  plus  more  or  less  influence 
exerted  by  climatic  and  other  environmental  conditions  affecting 
the  development  of  the  seed-producing  plant.  Invariably  the  in- 
fluence of  the  immediate  parents  is  the  predominating  one,  but 
sometimes  a  transmitted  characteristic  or  characteristics  of  an 
ancestor,  which  have  remained  dormant  or  repressed  for  many 
generations,  appear  in  such  a  way  as  to  materially  change  for 
good  or  evil  the  character  of  the  plant. 

It  is  this  general  faculty  for  transmitting  the  characters  of 
its  parents  possessed  by  the  embryo  of  the  seed  which  renders 
possible  the  improvement  of  plants  by  selection  and  hybridization, 
and  also  the  maintaining  an  improved  variety  in  its  higher  state. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  practically  all  our  garden  plants 
raised  from  seed  have  come  from  a  wild  type  and  in  many  cases 
few  would  recognize  that  type  as  being  botanically  the  same  as 
its  garden  representative.  How  strong  is  the  pull  of  ancestral 
germ-plasm  is  shown  by  the  tendency  of  improved  varieties  to 
revert  back  to  the  original  wild  type.  While  this  tendency 
works  more  quickly  in  some  species  than  in  others,  it  is  only 
through  continual  re-selection  and  elimination  (roguing)  by 
seed-growers  that  the  standard  of  improvement  is  kept  up  and 
increased. 

What  are  known  as  "stock-seeds"  are  grown  by  seedsmen  upon 
their  own  farms  under  rigid  supervision  so  that  each  variety 
may  be  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity  and  excellence.  These 
stock-seeds  are  subsequently  given  out  to  men  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  growing  seeds  under  contract  and  the  seedsman  giving 
out  the  stock  receives  the  whole  of  the  produce.  There  are 
probably  not  many  more,  even  if  as  many,  than  a  hundred  seeds- 
men in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  who  produce  their  own 
stock-seeds.  The  production,  as  apart  from  mere  selling,  of 
really  high-class  seeds  is  very  expensive  and  requires  a  consider- 
able outlay  of  capital.  Seeds  of  this  character  must  be  sold  at 
a  higher  price  than  those  raised  at  a  much  less  expense,  but 
they  are  always  cheaper  than  those  of  inferior  quality,  whatever 
price  is  paid.  Seed  selection  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
no  gardener  can  really  afford  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  seed  he  sows.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  seed  be  plump 
and  of  a  high  standard  of  germination;  it  should  be  from  care- 
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fully  bred  varieties  and  should  contain  in  the  protoplasm  of  its 
ernliryo  potentialities  for  producing  the  highest  possibilities  of  its 
kind. 

During  recent  years  commercial  seed  growing  has  assumed 
large  proportions  and  has  become  almost  strictlj'  localized; 
that  is,  the  growing  of  certain  kinds  of  seeds  is  confined  to 
one  or  two  localities.  This  selection  of  localities  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  as  a  whole  brought  about  because 
of  any  advantages  the  region  may  possess  w'ith  respect  to  the 
maintenance  or  development  of  desirable  hereditary  quahties, 
but  more  because  of  cheapness  of  production  in  that  locality  and 
the  effects  of  the  conditions  upon  maturity  and  curing. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  localization  is  that  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Cahfornia.  This  region  has  a  great 
reputation  for  seed-growing  mainly  because  of  the  relative  cer- 
tainty in  the  prevalence  of  uninterrupted  dry  conditions  during 
the  period  covering  the  maturing  and  the  harvesting  of  seeds. 
Among  numerous  other  kinds,  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  sweet- 
peas  are  grown  for  seed  in  California ;  but  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  that  locality  does  or  does  not  produce  the  best 
possible  seeds  for  out-door  work  in  the  Northeastern  States  ? 
Judged  by  all  factors  of  plant  physioIog>-  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  desirable  hereditary  qualities,  it  would  appear  that 
the  climate  of  the  above  region  is  not  the  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  because  it  may  in  general  be  taken  as  a  physiological 
fact  that  seed  should  be  groicn  under  as  >iear  as  possible  the  same 
environment  as  the  crop  grown  from  it  will  have  to  occupy. 

Further,  many  gardeners  have  been  for  some  years  of  the 
opinion  that  there  has  been  a  marked  cliange  for  the  worse  in 
the  results  from  some  seeds  continually  produced  in  California, 
especially  has  this  been  so  in  connection  with  the  onion  and 
radish,  the  former  showing  considerable  deterioration  in  its  keep- 
ing qualities. 

Attention  has  been  previously  called  to  the  fact  that  seeds 
inherit  the  constitution  and  characters  of  their  parents,  it  there- 
fore follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  seeds  from  plants  grown 
in  a  particular  environment  will  themselves  produce  plants  more 
suited  to  a  similar  environment,  and  less  suited  to  a  more  or  less 
opposite  environment  elsewhere.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
same  variety  of  corn  grown  in  the  South  and  sown  side  by  side 
in  the  North  with  the  same  variety  from  seed  produced  in  the 
latter  district,  will  mature  very  much  later,  even  if  it  matures 
at  all. 

The  advisability  of  gardeners  producing  their  own  seeds  has 
frequently  been  considered.  In  a  general  way  this  is  scarcely 
worth  while,  and  is  in  the  majority  of  gardens  impracticable 
under  proper  methods.  There  is.  however,  little  doubt  that  the 
growing  of  purer  and  better  strains  of  the  kinds  best  suited  to 
one's  own  local  conditions  and  environment  maj-  be  made  of  great 
practical  value  by  those  having  sufficient  room  and  who  under- 
stand the  principles  of  plant  breeding  and  seed  selection. 

.\  not  uncommon  practice  is  to  save  seed  from  "left-overs,''  or 
from  plants  that  have  run  to  seed  more  or  less  prematurely,  and 
which  are  useless  for  table  purposes.  The  only  result  of  this 
method  is  to  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  strain,  and,  if  con- 
tinued over  a  series  of  years,  to  produce  worthless  varieties. 

In  saving  seed  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  have  clearly  in 
mind  what  are  the  ideal  characters  of  the  plant  from  which 
seed  is  required,  and  out  of  the  plants  one  has,  to  select  the 
best  or  those  which  approach  the  ideal  the  most  closely. 

A  row  of  spinach  sooner  or  later  runs  to  seed  and  is  of  no 
further  use;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  there  are  one  or  more 
plants  in  a  row  which  do  not  commence  to  throw  up  flower  heads 
until  some  time  after  the  others.  If  these  latter  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  seed  while  pulling  up  all  the  rest,  w^e  shall  be 
saving  seed  from  those  standing  the  longest,  which  is  what  is 
re<|uired  of  spinach.  From  this  stock-seed  more  seed  can  be 
produced  and  if  selection  of  the  longest-standing  plants  is  again 
carried  out  and  continued  year  after  year  the  long-standing  char- 
acteristic of  the  strain  will  become  more  pronounced  as  years 
go  by.  This  same  principle  can  be  applied  to  any  plants  grown 
from  seed  in  connection  with  any  special  characteristic  which 
makes  particular  individuals  stand  out  as  being  better  than  others, 
and  in  all  cases  seed  should  only  be  saved  from  the  best,  and  in 
some  cases  the  best  one  has  are  not  good  enough  to  save  seed 
from. 

The  fact  that  all  cultivated  plants  have  had  wild  ancestors  has 
been  previously  alluded  to,  and  with  some  exceptions  the  wild 
types  are  still  to  be  found  although  they  have  been  domesticated 
since  before  the  dawn  of  history.  However  long  the  period 
durinc  which  cultivation  and  selection  has  been  going  on,  plants 
today  have  retained  in  their  cell  protoplasm,  potentially  or  actively, 
the  specific  characters  of  tlie  respective  types  from'  which  they 
have  sprung. 

Some  thirty  or  more  years  ago  Weismann  brought  out  very 
clearly  the  fact  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ  plasm.  By  saving 
seed  from  plants  with  more  pronounced  features  in  certain  desir- 
able directions,  and  at  the  same  time  by  giving  these  plants  more 


food  and  other  things  calculated  to  improve  them,  undesirable 
cliaracters  l;ecomc  suppressed  by  better  ones.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  before  any  visible  betterment  of  the  constitutional 
characters  of  the  growing  plant  can  be  obtained,  such  betterment 
must  be  produced  in  tlie  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  and  there  is  more 
or  lejs  a  kind  of  competition  going  on  in  the  cells  between  what 
may  be  called  the  germs  of  good  and  bad  characters.  It  is  only 
by  constant  selection  and  attention  to  breeding  from  the  best  that 
bad  characters  are  kept  suppressed  and  good  ones  strengthened. 
.As  it  is,  "throw-backs'"  are  common  and  the  elimination,  or 
"roguing"  of  these  is  one  of  the  necessary  and  continual  oper- 
ations of  high  class  seed  production. 

The  acquired  characters  of  cultivated  plants  do  not  cause  any 
fundamental  or  specific  change  in  the  germ-plasm;  it  is  therefore 
very  easy  by  want  of  care  in  seed  growing,  coupled  with  poor 
environment,  for  seed  stocks  to  run  down,  and  in  some  cases,  as 
pansies  for  e.xample,  they  will  revert  to  their  wild  types  in  a 
few  years. 

Improved  varieties  of  fruit  and  other  trees  are  sometimes  the 
result  of  bud  variation  or  "sports"  which  have  been  propagated 
by  vegetative  process,  such  as  grafting,  (to  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed later )  and  not  by  seed.  Plants  from  seeds  of  apples,  etc., 
invariably  produce  fruit  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  original  wild 
type,  although  it  does  happen,  perhaps  once  in  many  thousands 
of  tiiries,  that  a  variety  arises  from  seed  that  is  worth  wdiile  cul- 
tivating. 

This  reversion  to  the  original  wild  type  is  equally  as  possible 
among  animals. 

Our  improved  varieties  of  domesticated  animals  are,  as  with 
plants,  the  result  of  the  combined  influences  of  selection  and 
of  better  environment,  and  a  discontinuance  of  these  influences 
would  sooner  or  later  result  in  the  production  of  comparatively 
useless  mongrels  and  a  complete  reversion  to  their  originals. 
Darwin  emphasized  this  when  he  pointed  out  that  if  specimens 
of  all  the  varities  of  domesticated  pigeons  were  together  turned 
loose  upon  an  island  far  aw-ay  from  any  other  land  and  the 
incursions  of  other  pigeons,  they  would  in  a  few  years  revert 
to  the  wild  Blue  Rock  Pigeon  from  which  the  various  kinds  of 
domestic  pigeons  have  been  selected  and  bred.  A  very  striking 
assertion  which  is  really  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  the  origin 
of  species  by  natural  selection. 

The  improvement  of  plants  and  the  production  of  new  varieties 
by  hybridizing  is  quite  a  different  proposition  from  selection  alone. 
Strictly  speaking  a  hybrid  is  the  result  of  the  interbreeding  of 
two  difi^erent  species.  The  term  is,  however,  frequently  used  in 
a  broader  sense  as  covering  the  offspring  of  a  cross  between  two 
distinct  plants,  whether  they  are  merely  different  varieties  of  the 
same  species  or  belonging  to  difl^erent  species. 

The  tendency  of  systematic  botanists  is  to  multiply  both  genera 
and  species.  Were  the  zoologist  to  adopt  the  same  methods  as 
the  botanist,  he  would  class  the  pnny,  woolly  Shetland  pony  as 
a  different  species  to  the  .\rab  horse,  whereas  there  is  no  specific 
difference  between  them  as  they  are  merely  two  varieties  which 
have  resulted  mainly  from  living  under  e.xtreme  differences  of 
environment  for  many  thousands  of  years. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  some  species  are  more 
closely  allied  than  are  others  in  the  same  genus.  The  closer  the 
alliance  lietween  two  distinct  plants  the  easier  is  it  to  produce 
hybrids  from  them ;  and  even  when  hybrids  are  produced  they 
themselves  are  often  sterile  and  in  this  case  the  hybrid  cannot 
be  propagate<l  from  seed.  The  further  apart  two  species  stand 
in  relationship  lo  each  other  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  a 
hybrid  from  them  being  sterile. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  animals.  Hybridizing  the  horse  and 
the  ass  results  in  the  mule  which  is  always  sterile;  this  is  another 
fact  disproving  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of  species. 
With  plants,  however,  we  have  the  before  mentioned  method  of 
vegetative  propagation  whereby  sterile  hybrids  may  be  increased. 

The  method  of  artificially  hybridizing  plants  is  to  remove  the 
stamens  before  the  pollen  is  formed  from  the  flower  of  one, 
(emasculation)  ;  and  when  the  pi.stil  of  that  flower  is  mature, 
convey  to  it  the  pollen  from  a  flower  of  another  plant,  the  charac- 
ter of  which  it  is  desired  to  incorporate  witli  the  other.  The 
flower  of  the  plant  it  is  intended  to  pollenize  must  be  continually 
kept  covered  with  a  bag  so  as  to  prevent  insects  or  wind  convey- 
ing undcsired  pollen  to  it. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  combination  of  characters  desired 
from  hybridization  appears  in  the  first  generation,  in  fact  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  one  must  wait  until  the  second 
generation  before  the  expected  result  will  appear.  In  times  gone 
by  hybridizing  was  conducted  more  or  less  in  a  haphazard  manner, 
but  the  researches  and  experiments  of  Mendel.  De  Vries,  Correns, 
and  many  other  investigators,  have  to  a  certain  degree  developed 
a  science  of  heredity  upon  the  principle  of  wdiich  more  exact 
hybridization  has  been  based  to  an  extent  which  twenty  years  ago 
there  was  no  conception.  The  principles  underlying  scientific 
plant-hybridization  have  received  the  generic  term  Mcndelism. 
(Continued  on  page  406) 
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NEW  ROSES 

New  Roses  are  always  the  most  popular  feature  of  the  National 
Rose  Society's  shows.  No  fewer  than  19  varieties  were  submitted 
to  the  Committee,  but,  exercising  a  wise  restraint,  they  awarded 
only  two  Gold  Medals  and  three  Certificates  of  Merit.  Opinion 
was  divided  as  to  whether  one  at  least  of  the  certificated  varieties 
should  not  have  had  the  highest  honor,  but  all  seemed  agreed  as 
to  the  Gold  Medal  Roses.  In  respect  to  this,  it  was  interesting 
to  note  that  the  several  varieties  on  view,  which  had  previously 
been  certificated  received  no  further  mention,  and  indeed,  as  shown 
their  merits  did  not  warrant  further  recognition. 

Cnurtncy  Page. — This  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  Rose  of  the 
future,  for  it  is  the  finest  crimson  H.T.  Rc«e  that  has  yet  been 
shown.  The  bloom  is  of  perfect,  full  form  and  of  large  size  with- 
out the  slightest  suggestion  of  coarseness.  The  rich  crimson  color 
has  a  fascinating  darker  shading  in  the  "heart"  of  the  flower, 
which  has  a  sweet  fragrance,  and  it  possesses  sufficiently  long, 
stout  stalks. 

Una  Wallace. — This  is  another  e.xcellcnt  H.T,  Rose  that  should 
have  a  great  future,  and  it  is  also  of  splendid  shape  with  large 
size.  It  is  recommended  for  all  purposes.  The  color  is  a  beauti- 
fully clear,  cherry-rose,  and  the  variety  is  said  to  be  -unusually 
free  flowering.  Both  of  these  Gold  Medal  Roses  were  raised  and 
shown  by  S.  McGredy  &  Sons. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded:  Mrs.  Jnhii  Iiiglis. — Avery 
handsome  H.T.  Rose  of  light  cerise  color  and  broadly  conical 
shape.  The  petals  are  large  and  stout  and  the  foliage  is  dark 
green.  It  is  recommended  for  all  purposes.  Raised  and  shown 
by  Messrs.   S.   McGredy  &  Sons. 

J.  G.  Glassford- — This  attractive  H.T.  Rose  was  admired  by 
many  at  the  Regent's  Park  show.  It  is  of  large  size  and  has 
broad,  stout  petals  of  a  bright  brick-red  color,  shaded  with  crimson 
towards  the  base.    Raised  and  shown  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson. 

Coral  Cluster. — A  very  dainty  little  Polyantha  variety  which 
sported  from  Orleans.  It  is  very  free  flowering,  and  the  indi- 
vidual flowers,  which  are  perfectly  formed,  average  Ij^  inch  across. 
The  color  is  a  pale  coral-pink.  Shown  by  Mr.  R.  Murrel — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle   (British). 


FRAGRANCE  OF  ROSES 

Had  Shakespeare  lived  today  I  question  if  he  would  have 
written  those  famous  words:  "What's  in  a  name?  That  which 
we  call  a  Rose,  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet."  I  have 
no  desire  to  deprecate  the  work  of  our  great  hybridisers,  for  being 
a  raiser  myself,  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  condemn  a  novelty  be- 
cause of  its  lack  of  fragrance,  but  I  could  wish  this  delightful 
attribute  of  the  queen  of  flowers  were  kept  more  in  view  when 
raisers  are  making  their  crosses.  I  have  rarely  known  it  to 
happen  that  when  two  fragrant  Roses  are  crossed  that  the  off- 
spring are  scentless.  I  know  it  does  occur  if  only  one  of  the 
parents  possess  perfume.  Now  we  instinctively  expect  fragrance 
in  red  or  crimson  Roses,  but  why  should  we?  Probably  it  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  old-fashioned  red  Hybrid 
Chinese  and  Galicia  Roses  were  fragrant  and  from  these  came 
the  fragrant  red  Hybrid  Fcrpetuals.  Well,  then,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent us  using  these  charming  Hybrid  Perpetuals  as  the  basework 
of  our  crossing?  What  rich  fragrance  is  found  in  such  old  Roses 
as  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Victor  Hugo.  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot,  and  yet  in  such  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh  the  scent 
is  absent.  I  fancy  we  could  trace  the  absence  of  fragrance  in 
some  of  our  bright  colored  novelties  to  the  influence  of  this  latter 
Rose. 

There  arc  some  Roses  in  which  we  do  not  expect  to  find 
fragrance,  such  as  white  varieties  and  cream  colors ;  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  not.  Pnit  when  we  come  to  reds  and 
crimsons  our  first  act  is  to  search  out  their  perfume.  We  naturally 
imagine  that  if  such  as  General  Mc.Arthur,  Hugh  Dickson,  Had- 
ley.  Lieutenant  Chaure,  Florence  H.  Veitch  are  fragrant,  so  will 
all  crimsons  be:  and  yet  many  are  scentless,  or  at  the  most,  have 
a  very  faint  perfume. 

W  c  have  much  to  learn  yet  as  to  why  one  Rose  is  fragrant  and 
another  is  not,  but  I  do  urge  upon  raisers  to  do  their  utmost  to 
use  fragrant  Roses  in  their  hybridising,  and  then,  perhaps,  the 
stigma  of  scentless  novelties  will  vanish. — The  Garden. 


MANURING   ROSES   IN   WINTER. 

Manuring  Hoses  in  the  laie  autumn  with  a  view  to  affording 
them  protection  in  tnne  of  frost,  is  a  duty  which  many  growers 
regard  with  importance,  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  frequently  done 
in  an  imperfect  manner.  Of  recent  years,  however,  it  has  been  a 
difficult  matter  to  procure  manure,  and,  consequently,  other 
methods  for  mulching  have  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Time  was  when 
manure  was  "laid  on  thick"  about  the  roots,  and  through  lack  of 
air,  and  inevitablj  warmth,  plants  succumbed  in  a  hard  Winter. 
If  it  were  possible  to  glean  statistics  of  recent  date  we  should  find 
that  where  leaves  and  strawy  material  have  been  employed  as  a 
Winter  dressing  Roses  have  not  failed  to  the  same  extent  as  under 
the  old  method  of  laying  masses  of  manure  on  the  surface;  indeed, 
I  venture  to  say  that  they  have  done  better.  It  is  the  lighter 
covering,  which  does  not  exclude  air,  that  gives  the  best  results, 
and  in  this  fallen  leaves  come  to  our  aid. — Gardening  Illustrated. 


LINN^ffiA  BOREALIS 

-As  he  whn  has  \  isited  Switzerland  must  be  able  to  tell  some- 
thing about  the  Edelweiss  {Leontopodium  alpiniun),  Switzer- 
land's most  popular  plant,  so  will  he  who  has  been  in  Sweden 
be  able  to  tell  about  L'lnncva  borealis.  No  wild  plant  in  Sweden 
(it  is  better  to  write  in  Scandinavia)  is  better  known  and  loved 
than  Linncea  borealis,  and  in  our  rockeries  it  certainly  ought  to 
get  a  place.  It  is  wrongly  supposed  to  be  difficult  to  cultivate. 
A  shady,  moist  place,  facing  the  north,  in  sandy  woodland  soil 
is  the  most  suitable  one.  With  its  long,  elegant,  slender,  upright 
stalks,  furnished  with  small  leaves  in  opposite  pairs,  which  are 
green  all  Winter  and  remain  on  the  plant,  it  creeps  nearly  un- 
perceived  over  the  ground.  The  flowers  with  which  Linnwa 
borealis  is  adorned  continue  from  June  until  mid-October.  The 
richest  flowering  is,  however,  from  mid-June  till  July.  They 
are  campanulate,  and  the  bells  no  longer  than  half  an  inch,  while 
the  color  is  delicate  white  with  pink  veins  and  yellow  honey 
mark  inside.     They  emit  a  very  fine  and  strong  perfume. 

But  allowing  the  fact  that  Linncca  borealis  is  a  lovely  rock  plant, 
which  is  wholly  worth  our  admiration,  it  merits  also  our  special 
attention  by  virtue  of  its  name,  in  which  we  immediately  recognize 
that  of  the  famous  and  universally  known  Swedish  botanist, 
LinUi-eus.  Linncea  borealis  is  the  smallest  woody  plant  known, 
and  it  was  exactly  this  humble  character  which  attracted  Linnaeus 
in  his  youth ;  and  the  love  of  this  little  plant  remained  for  the 
whole  of  his  life,  because,  later  on,  when  Linnsus  was  raised  to 
the  nobility  we  see  Linncca  borealis  put  in  the  place  of  honor  in 
his  armorial  bearings. 

Like  the  Dutch  proverb  which  says  "a  lovely  child  has  many 
names,"  so  also  has  Linncca  been  known  under  many  names;  for 
besides  that  the  plant  is  called  by  Linnaeus  himself  as  Linniea 
we  find  it  back  in  different  periods  under  no  less  than  nine  dif- 
ferent names,  of  which  Campanula  serpy  Ufoliuni  and  Riidbeckia 
are  the  principal.  In  a  day-book  of  Linnccus  about  his  great  Lap- 
land journey  in  1732  we  find  for  the  first  time  the  name  Linncea: 
afterwards  in  several  of  his  works  we  find  the  plant  under  other 
names  until  in  his  book  "Species  Plantarum,  1753,"  the  plant  is 
kept  definitely  to  the  name  Linncea. 

Besides  the  scientific  name,  the  plant  in  Sweden  has  also  many 
popular  names  according  to  the  place  where  it  is  growing. 

The  name  borealis  means  northern,  with  reference  to  the  plant 
growing  best  and  luxuriant  in  the  northern  countries.  We  find 
it  especially  in  the  large  forests  of  Lapland,  Varmland  and 
Nedelpad,  all  Swedish  provinces  where  Linncca  borealis  grows 
very  freely  in  the  shade  on  peaty,  w'oodland  soil,  with  preference 
for  soil  formed  from  the  fallen  needles  of  the  pine  trees.  The 
plant  is  also  found  in  some  parts  of  North  Germany,  the  Alps, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Russia. 

.\  special  study  of  Linmea  borealis  was  made  some  years  ago 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Stockholm  and  a  book  describing  nearly 
150  sub-varieties,  the  result  of  this  study,  was  written  by  the  late 
curator  of  the  garden,  Prof.  Wittrock. — Irish  Gardening. 


ROTATION. 


-\  change  of  ground  is  as  necessary  in  the  successful  cultivation 
of  flowers  as  in  any  other  branch  of  gardening.  .Annuals  espe- 
cially enjoy  fresh  ground,  whilst  Violas  seldom  thrive  satisfac- 
torily on  the  same  unrenovated  site  for  a  long  period.     Suitability 
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of  position,  in  regard  to  height,  form,  and  color  often  impedes 
rotation;  this  may  be  overcome  by  Hfting  the  plants,  thoroughly 
trenching  the  site,  and  adding  new  soil  before  replanting.  Soils 
containing  plenty  of  humus  should  be  well  limed,  provided  sub- 
jects which  dislike  lime  are  not  to  be  planted.  Basic  slag  is  a 
desirable  fertilizer  to  incorporate  with  the  soil,  but,  like  lime, 
should  not  be  placed  in  direct  contact  with  farmyard  manure. 
Tree-roots  are  often  a  source  of  trouble  in  flower  borders ;  if 
large  trees  are  in  the  vicinity,  the  present  is  a  suitable  time  to 
inspect  the  borders  and  remove  intruding  roots. — Tlic  Ctirdcih'rs' 
Chroiiicli'   (British). 


Ophelia,  .Madame  Edouard  Herriot  and  General  McArthur  as 
plants  past  praying  for ;  or  once  again,  because  I  rather  regard 
my  own  two  acres  of  ground  as  a  casket  for  jewels,  am  1  to  say 
th.at  others  should  not  have  their  color  schemes  or  their  rock 
garden??  The  gardening  world  is  large  enough  lor  us  all;  take 
such  necessities  as  Potatoes,  even  among  them  we  can  pick  and 
chcose. — The  Garden. 
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TOPIARY    OR   VERDANT   SCULPTURE. 

HF.  coming  of  Williain  and  Mary  gave  the  system  of  cutting 
and  clippin.g  shrubs  and  trees  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  "curious,"  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
its  vogue  in  ancient  Rome  where  all  the  swell  gardens  were  full 
of  it,  so  much  so  that  a  gardener  became  popularly  known  as  a 
tflfiarins,  which,  by  the  way,  I  always  think  ought  to  have  been 
written  toriarius,  as  otherwise  I  don't  seem  to  see  much  point  in 
the  name,  and  wonder  why  Daubeny  in  his  seventh  lecture  on 
"Roman  Husbandry"  says,  "So  common  did  it  (cutting  trees  into 
regular  shapes )  become,  that  gardeners  went  by  the  name  of 
tupiarii,  to  indicate  that  this  was  their  especial  function."  But  I 
am  not  a  philologist  and  don't  understand  the  quaint  vagaries  of 
language.  Will  some  Engleheart  tell  us  why  it  was  that  Cicero 
and  Pliny  both  wrote  topiarius? 

Topiary  is  a  genetic  word.  The  genus  includes  various  species. 
There  is  the  priin  and  trim  '\'ew  hedge ;  there  are  the  Box  cannon 
balls  and  diminutive  obelisks;  there  are — 

the  portal- warding  lion-whelp, 
.And  peacock-yewtree  of  the  lonely  Hall, 
Whose  Friday  fare  was  Enoch's  ministering." 
{Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden.") 
Yes,  and  the  clipped  trees  in  many  a  cottage  garden — the  pride  of 
their  owners — the  ewe-lambs  of  their  very  own  bringing  up — the 
joy-perpetual  of  their  tiny  plots. 

Who  can  say  that  the  finished  work  of  the  modern  topiarius 
should  never  find  a  place  in  a  modern  garden,  when  a  Gertrude 
Jekyll,  the  apostle  of  flower  arrangement  and  beautiful  borders, 
has  on  her  own  lawn  a  verdant  sculptured  pedestal  with  a  verdant 
sculptured  cat  quietly  reposing  thereon?  This  summer  I  saw  the 
broad  lawns  at  Westwick,  and  certainly  they  did  not  lose  in 
either  dignity  or  charm  from  the  introduction  of  various  pieces  of 
the  topiarian's  art.  I  may  sum  up  the  purport  of  what  has  already 
been  written  and  say,  topiary  work  appeals  to  sentiment.  It  is 
old  gardening  if  you  like.  Notwithstanding  all  that  its  detractors 
may  say,  it  has  a  niche  in  our  garden  economy.  Lastly,  let  not 
those  who  live  in  glass  houses  throw  stones,  often  they  have  a 
nasty,  boomerang  sort  of  habit. 

But  why  all  this  ~'  The  splendid  large  gold-medal  group  of 
wonderfully  fashioned  figures  of  Yew  and  Box  in  Messrs.  John 
Waterer,  Son  and  Crisp's  mammoth  exhibit,  which  filled  the  whole 
of  one  end  of  No.  3  tent  at  Cardiff,  is  the  immediate  cause.  The 
workmanship  of  the  individual  pieces  was  good  and  I  was  some- 
what surprised  when  Mr.  Waterer  told  me  that  they  were  all 
home  made  by  a  father  and  son  in  the  firm's  employment,  who 
give  the  whole  of  their  working  hours  to  this  art.  Usually  Box 
and  Yew  are  the  "humble  and  tensile"  plants  used,  but  as  in  the 
days  of  William  and  Mary,  when  the  pleachers  took  toll  of  cer- 
tain other  trees  and  shrubs,  so  it  was  at  Cardiff.  The  famous 
firm  above  mentioned  had  good  specimens  of  work  made  from 
both  green  and  golden  Yews,  from  both  gold  and  silver  Box,  and 
what  is  a  particular  speciality  of  the  firm,  from  Ilex  crenata. 
The  numerous  standards  gave  an  undoubted  lightness  to  the  large 
group.  They  were  made  with  green  and  silver  edged  Weeping 
Hollies,  Retinospora  pisifcra  nana.  Rctino.'tpora  Ulifera  aurea  and 
one  or  two  other  shrubs,  .^mid  the  wealth  of  old  conventional 
forms  and  quite  up-to-date  ligures,  the  stately  gothic  chair  of 
golden  Yew,  with  its  triple  pointed  back,  several  corkscrew  spirals, 
the  shapely  golden  bell  and  the  ingenious  monoplane  and  biplane 
may  be  singled  out  as  evidences  of  the  wide  choice  of  subjects 
that  a  buyer  may  have  for  his  own  in  exchange  for  a  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  "Fishers,"  for  I  fear,  like  the  real  Simon  Pures. 
they  are  necessarily  expensive  owing  to  the  time  required  in  their 
fashioning.  Why  such  figures  may  not  be  introduced  with  cir- 
cumspection into  the  modern  jumble  which  we  call  a  garden,  I 
for  one  fail  to  sec ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  more  unnatural  than 
to  have  Chinese  shrubs.  North  .\merican  flowers  and  South  Afri- 
can bulbs  in  English  flower  borders ;  nor  than  all  the  unnatural 
plants  called  hybrids  which  are  now  the  commonplaces  of  modern 
gardening.  It  is  all  a  question  of  degree;  and  approval  or  dis- 
approval, a  question  of  taste.  It  cannot  be  anything  else  once  the 
original  wildness  has  been  destroyed  and  man  begins  to  make  his 
own  surroundings.  But  then,  have  not  I  recently  written  urging 
the  retention  of  the  quaint,  to  some  out-of-placc-lookin.g,  over- 
lianging  petal  in  Gladiolus  frimuHnus  hybrids,  and  because  I  think 
Rn.^a  Mnyesii  the  perfection  of  a  species  Ro.se,  am   I   to  look  on 
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Roses  :  Their  History,  Development  and  Cultivation,  by 
the  Reverend  Joseph  H.  Pemberton ;  large  8vo ;  xxiv  -j-  334 
pages,  cloth,  with  ten  plates  and  22  other  illustrations.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  London  and  New  Y'ork.     ($5.) 

The  book  sustains  its  title  well.  It  is  a  complete  work  and  a 
very  satisfactorj-  one.  L'nlike  other  books  on  the  Rose  it  is  not 
confined  to  a  treatment  of  the  garden  varieties.  With  systematic 
thoroughness,  after  setting  forth  the  botany  of  the  flower  it  ex- 
haustively describes  the  many  wild  Roses  with  their  appeal  of 
graceful  beauty  that  in  the  wild  begets  sentiments  in  the  heart  of 
even  the  most  unappreciative  observer  and  which  in  landscape 
plantings  is,  for  certain  sites,  most  appropriate.  This  would  well 
lie  taken  account  of  by  American  readers.  Why  is  it  that  in  all 
the  wealth  of  garden  literature  produced  in  this  country  during 
the  past  few  years  there  has  appeared  only  one  article,  so  far 
as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  that  of  Leonard  Barron  in 
Country  Life  for  March,  1915,  to  call  attention  to  this  use  of 
the  most  universally  loved  of  all  flowers?  The  species  possess 
other  advantages  also,  that  of  requiring  practically  no  pruning  and 
that  of  involving  no  constant  warring  with  insect  pests  and 
diseases. 

Two  other  classes  are  given  special  attention  as  new  and  ex- 
cellent and  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  who  have  prized 
the  book  in  its  former  edition.  These  are  the  Perpetual  Flowering 
Musk  and  the  Hybrid  Lutea. 

The  second  edition  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  first  in  its 
treatment  of  Black  Spot,  Soils  and  Manure  also.  In  dealing  with 
these  subjects  recourse  has  been  had  to  all  the  best  of  modern 
knowledge  available.  The  various  methods  of  propagation  are 
described  in  detail  and  so  explicitly  that  an  amateur  can  find  here 
all  that  he  needs  to  grow  his  own  plants.  The  chapter  Growing 
for  Exhibition  and  Exhibiting  must  make  every  American  rosarian 
feel  that  England  has  much  to  teach  him  concerning  the  fine  points 
of  her  national  flower,  much  that  is  here  set  forth  very  nicely  in- 
deed and  with  an  enthusiasm  to  be  emulated  by  all  members  of 
the  other  floral  societies  now  so  numerous  and  so  popular.  The 
li:ts  of  Roses,  though  they  omit  many  of  the  best  for  America, 
are  especially  valuable  in  stating  the  various  purposes  for  which 
each  variety  is  best  adapted. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Hortkultural  Society,  vol.  xlv, 
parts  2  and  3  July,  1920,  edited  by  F.  J.  Chittenden,  F.  L.  S., 
V.  M.  H. ;  267  +  cxxiv  pages  large  8vo.,  paper ;  W.  Wesley  and 
Son,  28  Essex  St.,  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  (lOs.  6d.). 

.\ny  publication  to  which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gives 
the  stamp  of  its  approval  is  sure  to  prove  of  value.  The  present 
volume  contains  a  number  of  matters  that  are  of  general  interest 
to  gardeners  and  horticulturahsts  of  all  classes.  From  the 
Reverend  W.  Wilks.  but  recently  released  from  the  office  of 
secretary  held  from  the  year  1888,  is  a  plea  for  support  in  com- 
pleting and  publishing  "The  New  Pritzel."  This,  it  must  be  ex- 
plained, is  "an  index  to  all  the  illustrations  of  the  botanically- 
identified  flowering  plants  and  ferns  of  the  whole  world."  It  aims 
to  contain  the  correct  name  and  an  illustration  and  description 
of  every  plant  concerning  which  the  garden-lover  or  horticultural 
or  botanical  student  may  wish  to  inquire.  That  the  task  of  making 
the  work  complete  and  up-to-date  is  no  small  task  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  no  revision  has  been  made  since  the  original  was 
puljlished  fifty-four  years  ago.  The  revision  involves  the  making 
(  f  300,000  entries  and  the  examination  and  tabulation  of  300.000 
plates.  The  society  has  already  expended  $6,500  for  the  purpose 
and  needs  at  least  $20,()(X)  more.  Persons  subscribing  will  be  given 
due  recognition  and  receive  special  presentation  copies  of  the 
work.  Responses  to  the  appeal  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Reverend  W.  Wilkes,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Ofiice 
X'incent  Square,  London,  W.  C.  1. 

In  the  article  Oaks  at  Aldenham  the  most  notable  item  is  the 
description  of  Qucrcus  pcdunculata  fnsligiata,  the  picture  of  which 
shows  a  compact  head  of  the  form  of  the  Lombardy  poplar.  This 
plant,  of  manifestly  .great  value  in  forming  landscapes,  comes  true 
from  the  acorns  in  forty  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

.-\n  account  of  exhaustive  experiments  in  the  Partial  Stcrili- 
zat  on  of  the  Soil  records  that,  while  such  beneficial  treatment  of 
soils  is  advisable,  all  chemical  methods,  though  much  more  con- 
venient and  potentially  cheaper,  leave  a  persistency  of  poison  dele- 
terious to  the  crops.  Heating,  applied  directly  or  in  the  form  of 
steam,  up  to  200°    F.,  is  the  approvexl  method  for  killing  in  the 
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soil  the  organisms  that  are  harmful  to  plants  and  for  encouraging 
the  development  of  bacteria  essential  to  vegetative  growth.  Under 
the  heading,  Suggestions  for  the  Right  Selection  of  Apple  Stocks, 
is  shown  that  g'reat  progress  is  being  made  toward  determnnng, 
out  of  the  prevailing  confusion  regarding  the  selection  of  dwarfing 
stocks,  those  that  actually  are  of  the  best  type.  After  several 
other  excellent  articles  come  a  large  number  of  book  reviews  and 
condensed  abstracts  from  "Current  Periodical  Literature^  British 
and  Foreign,  affecting  iriorticulture  and  Horticultural  Science. 
Then  follow  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  of  the  society 
and  a  list  of  new  books  dealing  with  horticulture  in  its  various 
and  many  phases. 

P.\STOR.\L  AND  AGRICULTURAL  BoTANY,  by  John  W.  Harshberger, 
Ph.  D. ;  xiii  -f  294  pages  with  121  illustrations;  8vo.,  flexible 
cloth ;  F.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  verv  beautifully  formed  and  very  scholarly  work  in 
which  the  Profe'ssor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
summarizes  succinctly  and  presents  clearly  what  is  known  about 
the  injurious  and  the  useful  plants  of  America.  The  treatment 
is  that  which  adapts  the  book  to  use  in  the  class  roorn.  But  the 
arrangement  is  such  that  the  layman  also  may  readily  find  out 
about  any  plant  that  is  suspected  of  having  caused  the  poisoning 
of  man  or  beast  or  he  can  trace  to  its  cause,  if  it  lies  in  the  vege- 
table world,  any  particular  case  of  poisoning  in  the  garden  or 
on  the  farm.  Better  still  he  may  inform  himself,  quite  readily, 
concerning  the  plants  that  are  apt  to  have  injurious  effects, 
whether  through  contact  or  through  being  taken  into  the  system. 
In  these  processes  the  reader  will  be  assisted  by  the  many  illus- 
trations, all  so  clear  and  appropriate.  For  wider  and  more  de- 
tailed study  are  provided  bibliographies,  as  well  as  careful  sugges- 
tions for  making  practical  experiments  in  the  laboratories. 

But  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  plants  culti- 
vated in  Arnerica  for  yielding  food  to  both  man  and  beast;  the 
edible  grasses,  the  cereals  and  the  legumes  are  treated,  as  are  the 
harmful  plants  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  from  the  standpoint 
of  botanical  study  and  in  a  practical  manner.  Chapters  of  su- 
perior interest  and  value  in  this  interesting  and  valuable  little 
book  are  the  last  three  :  Leguminous  Root  Tubercles,  the  Ac- 
cumulation of  Nitrogen  and  Xitrogen-consuming  Plants;  Weeds 
and  Weed  Control;  Agricultural  Seeds,  Selection  and  Testing. 

Element.«v  Agriculture,  by  James  S.  Grim,  Ph.  D. ;  xvi  + 
502  pages;   cloth  8vo ;    .-Xllyn  and   Bacon,   Boston.      ($1.40.) 

This  is  an  admirable  book,  not  only  for  every  country  boy  and 
girl  to  study,  but  for  every  farmer  and  farmer's  wife  to  read  and 
even,  in  these  days  of  renewed  movement  back  to  the  land,  for 
every  city  school  teacher  and  pastor  and  social  worker,  as  well 
as  every  suburbanite  and,  it  might  even  be  added,  for  every 
gardener,  owner  of  an  estate  or  superintendent^  of  one  and  for 
every  raiser  of  livestock.  In  its  adaptation  to  its  primary  pur- 
pose, that  of  serving  as  a  text  book,  it  seems  to  be  beyond 
criticism.  The  author  exhibits  upon  every  page  a  genuine  peda- 
gogic instinct,  well  trained  by  experience,  coupled  with  general 
culture  of  a  high  degree.  Every  chapter  and  every  section  is  ex- 
cellently framed  to  attract  reading  and  really  to  teach.  The  un- 
usually many  pictures  interspersed  throughout  are  well  chosen  and 
clear.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  set  of  Practical  Questions 
carefully  thought  out,  by  a  set  of  Home  Exercises  that  must  be 
inviting'  to  the  intelligent  boy  or  girl  living  upon  a  farm,  by 
Suggestions,  nicely  pointed,  for  pupil  and  teacher  alike,  and  by 
References  to  Books  and  Farmers'  Bulletins.  Of  the  valuable 
appendices  C  alone  might  be  criticised  for  failing  to  name  and  to 
locate,  after  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  LTnited  States,  the 
experiment  stations,  also.  Appendix  D  may  possibly  not  cite  all 
the  worthwhile  Magazine  Articles  on  .-\gricnlture ;  but  it  is  a 
valuable  feature  of  the  book.  Appendix  F  is  a  much  needed  set- 
ting forth  of  the  Use  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  which  are  perhaps 
not  alwavs  as  teachable  as  might  be  desired. 


As  before  mentioned,  finality  in  plant  breeding  by  hybridization, 
has  not  been  reached.  There  has  not  yet  been  evolved  any 
method  whereby  the  production  of  hybrids  with  certain  fixed 
characters  will  result  when  carried  on  by  seed.  Selection  and 
roguing  is  always  necessary  and  the  method  of  inheritance  of 
many  fundamental  characters  will  probably  remain  obscure  for 
many  years. 

In  the  present  day  the  most  important  line  of  work  among, 
hvbridists  and  plant-breeders  is  the  production  of  varieties  im- 
mune from,  or  resistcnt  to,  disease  rather  than  anything  else. 


WILLIAM   H.   LUTTON. 

The  many  horticultural  friends  of  William  H.  Lutton,  founder 
of  the  present  William  H.  Lutton  Company,  will  be  grieved  to 
learn  of  his  death  on  Tuesday,  November  23.  at  his  home  at  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J.,  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident  early  in 
November. 

Mr.  Lutton  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  forty-four  years  ago. 
He  received  his  early  training  in  greenhouse  heating  under  the- 
late  Samuel  Burns  of  Thomas  W.  Weathered  &  Sons  Co.,  and  in 
1900  went  into  the  greenhouse  business  for  himself,  incorporating 
in  1914  and  serving  until  recently  as  President  and  General' 
Manager. 

Mr.  Lutton  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  always  on  the  alert 
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{Continued  from  page  403) 
Finality,  however,  is  a  long  way  off.  There  is  no  certainty  which 
characters  in  the  respective  parents  of  the  hybrid  will  be  dorninant, 
whether  none  of  those  characters  will  occupy  that  position,  or 
whether  plants  having  intermediate  characters  between  the  two 
will  result.  In  the  latter  case  some  very  valuable  results  have 
been  obtained  in  various  directions.  For  instance,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  taken  the  cold  resistant  trifoliate  orange 
which  is  a  deciduous  species,  and  hybridized  it  with  some  kinds 
of  the  tender,  sweet  oranges,  which  are  evergreen.  The  resulting 
hybrids  of  the  first  generation  have  generally  been  semi-deciduous, 
and  intermediate  as  to  hardiness,  and  some  of  the  fruits  produced 
valuable.  In  these  latter  cases  further  reproduction  can  be  carried 
on  by  vegetative  methods,  although  according  to  one  of  the  laws 
of  Mendelism  a  second  generation  from  seed  would  probably  result 
in  the  characters  being  split  up  and  extreme  hardiness  or  sweetness 
become  dominant. 


iriUiani  H.  Lutton 

for  new  ideas  and  improvements ;  and  because  of  his  sterling: 
qualities,  progressiveness  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business,, 
enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities- 
on  the  construction  and  heating  of  greenhouses. 

Mr.  Lutton  is  survived  by  his  widow-  and  daughter,  his  mother,. 
and  six  brothers  and  sisters.  His  many  friends  will  learn  with 
sorrow  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  his  family  has  been 
swept  heavily  by  the  tide  of  misfortune,  he  being  the  third  to- 
pass  aw-ay,  two  daughters  having  gone  before.  All  who  knew  him 
join  in  extending  to  his  widow  and  family  their  deepest 
s\'mpathy  in  the  loss  of  so  brilliant  a  member. 

I     O^  Iniere&t  to   Country  Estate  Owners     | 

1  The   National   Association   of   Gardeners  takes  this  opportunity  = 

1  to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  disposal  of  owners  of  country  § 

1  estates  when  requiring  competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  ^ 

H  superintendents,     head    gardeners    or    assistant    gardeners — thor-  h 

1  oughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume  the  responsibilities  s 

I  the  positions  call  for — gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their  profession.  1= 

1  T!ie    Bureau     is    maintained    entirely    at    the    expense    of    the         ^ 

1  association  and  makes  no  charge  to  the  employer  it  may  serve  g- 
§         01    to  the  member  it  may  benefit.  §■ 

I       NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    GARDENERS       | 

M.    C.    EBEL,    Secretary 


2S6   Fifth   .Ave. 


New  York 
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President — L.  P.  Jensen,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Vice-President — D.  L.  Mackintosh,  Alpine,  New  Jersey. 
Secretary — M.  C.  Ebel,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Treasurer— T.  W.   Head,  Red  Bank,  X.  J. 

TRUSTEXS  (For  1920)— Peter  Duff,  William  Waite,  Arthur  Smith,  New- 
Jersey ;    Robert    Weeks,   Ohio;    W.    H.    Griffiths,    Michigan. 

DIRECTORS  (To  serve  until  1921)— William  N.  Craig,  Massachusetts; 
William  Hertrick,  California;  William  Gray,  Rhode  Island;  G.  Hennen- 
hofer,  Montana;  Thomas  Hatton.  Connecticut;  Albin  Martini,  Iowa;  A. 
C.  Jordahn,  Florida.  (To  serve  until  1922)— George  Wilson,  Illinois;  James 
Stuart,  New  York;  William  Kleinheinz,  Pennsylvania;  John  F.  Huss, 
Connecticut;  Edwin  Jenkins,  Massachusetts;  Carl  N.  Fohn,  Colorado; 
Joseph  Tansey,  New  York.  (To  serve  until  1923)— Robert  Williamson, 
Ojrmecticut;  Robert  Cameron,  Massachusetts;  Theodore  Wirth,  Min- 
nesota; George  H.  Pring,  Missouri;  George  W.  Hess,  District  of  Colum- 
bia;  Daniel   J.   CoughJin,   New   York;    John   Barnet,   Pennsylvania. 


NEW    SUSTAINING    MEMBERS 

Xew  York — Mrs.  J.  J.  Albright,  George  F.  Baker,  Edwin  S.  Bayer, 
Albert  Clayburgh,  W.  R.  Coe,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable,  Paul  D.  Cravath, 
Mrs.  \\'.  Bayard  Cutting,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Mrs.  David  Dows,  Frank 
J.  Dupignac,  Mrs.  Coleman  du  Font,  Childs  Frick,  \V.  H.  Gratwick,  Daniel 
Guggenheim,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie,  Mrs.  William  P.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  John 
Henry  Hammond,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Hermann,  B.  H.  Howell, 
C.  t).  Iselin,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Keech,  W.  Eugene  Kimball, 
Adolph  Lewisohn,  John  Magee,  Mrs.  Julius  McVicker,  Morton  H.  Mein- 
hard.  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont 
.Morgan,  Stanley  G.  Mortimer,  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  John  T.  Pratt,  E.  F. 
Price,  Mrs.  William  A.  Read,  H.  D.  Roosen,  Charles  A.  Sherman,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Sloan,  Benjamin  Stern,  Mrs.  W.  Stursberg,  Daniel  Tatum,  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Edwin  Thorne,  Mrs.  Henry  M,  Tilford,  Carll 
Tucker,  Samuel  Untermyer,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney.  Nezv  Jersey — .\.  .\lbright, 
Jr.,  Charles  A.  Bradley,  Joseph  P.  Day,  James  B.  Duke,  Mrs.  Lewis  L. 
Dunham,  Mrs.  Frederick  Frelmghuysen,  Mrs.  Charles  Guggenheimer,  Mrs. 
Gustav  E.  Kissel.  C.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Paul  Moore,  Hubert  T.  Parson,  Mrs. 
Manuel  Rionda,  Mrs.  John  I.  Waterbury.  Pennsylvania — Samuel  T.  Bodine, 
(Jen.  Richard  t'oulter,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lyons,  R.  B.  Mellon,  Gifford  Pinchot. 
George  K.  Tyler,  Edward  A.  Woods.  Delaware — Irenee  du  Pont,  Pierre  S. 
du  Pont.  Conneeticnt — E.  C.  Converse.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  Farnam. 
George  M.  Hendee,  Miss  A.  B.  Jennings.  W.  H-  Truesdale,  William  Ziegler, 
Jr.  Rhode  Island — Gov.  R.  Livingston  Beeckinan,  George  P.  W'etmore. 
Massachusetts — Harry  E.  Converse,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Frick,  Mrs.  Louis  Froth- 
ingham,  C.  H.  Hutchins,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Rice,  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent.  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Spoor.  Ohio — F.  F.  Drury,  H.  S.  Firestone,  Mrs.  Frances  F.  Prentiss, 
John  L.  Severance,  H.  S.  Sherman,  H.  L.  Thompson.  Indiana — Theodore 
F.  Thieme.  Michigan — E.  D.  Speck,  J.  B.  Schlotman.  Illinois — A.  Watson 
Armour,  Harry  B.  Clow,  .-\.  B.  Dick,  Clayton  Mark,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Upham. 
H''isconsin — F.  D.  Countiss.  Minnesota — Mrs.  Chester  A.  Congdon,  A.  C. 
Loring.  Iowa — Mrs.  G.  B.  Douglas.  Missouri — August  -\.  Busch,.  Dr. 
George  T.  Moore.  Virginia — Miss  Grace  E.  Arents.  \\\  Virginia — Mrs. 
Arthur  Lee.  Kentuck\. — F.  M.  Sackett.  Georgia— C.  H.  Candler,  E.  H. 
Inman. 

NEW  SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 

Carll  Tucker,  Mt.  Kisco,  X.  V.;  Gcor.i^c  l\  Tyler,  Elkins  Park, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Keech,  Tuxedo  Park,  N. 'Y. ;  John  Magee, 
-Mt.  Kisco,  X.  Y.  (Henry  Prideaux,  gardener),  have  become 
sustaining  members  of  the  association. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  new  mcinlicrs  havi-  luiMi  recently  added  to  our 
membership  list:  Archie  Campell,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.;  Irving  Scho- 
ticld,  West  Orange,  X.  J.;  Frederick  C.  Sorgc,  Deal  Beach,  N. 
J.;  Carl  F.  Eicke,  Watson,  Ark.;  William  II.  Ward,  .\storia, 
L   I.;  George  Stewart,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

AMONG  THE  GARDENERS. 

Frederick  W.  Sparks  resigned  his  position  as  superintendent 
of  the  A.  B.  Dick  estate,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  to  accept  a  similar 
position  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Juliuc  Roscnwald,  Ravinia.  111., 
assuming  charge   February   1. 

Herbert  H.  Fletcher,  gardener  to  C.  F.  Dietrich,  Millbrook, 
X.  ^  .  for  the  last  twenty  years,  resigned  his  position  to  accept 
the  position  of  head  gardener  on  the  new  estate  of  L.  B.  Tow!, 
Newton,  Mass. 

James  Clunas  secured  the  position  of  head  gardener  to  Mrs. 
William  Grosvenor.   Xcwport,  R.  1. 

William  H.  Ward  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  on 
the  estate  of  Robert  Jones,  Madalin,  X.  Y. 

Robert  McLaren  secured  the  position  of  superintendent  on 
the  II.  M.  Wallis  estate.  Racine,  Wis.,  having  previously  been 
in  charge  of  the   landscape   development  work. 

Gustav  Hamclin  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Hartley  Jenkins,  Xorfolk,  Conn. 


WARNING    AGAINST     AN     UNSCRUPULOUS    PRAC- 
TICE. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Service  Bureau  of  the 
association  several  times  recently  that  men  not  members  of  the 
association,  learning  that  the  Service  Bureau  had  the  filling  of 
a  position,  applied,  representing  that  they  had  been  sent  by  the 
association.  Unless  an  applicant  can  present  a  proper  introduc- 
tion from  the  secretary,  a  stateme.it  that  he  has  been  instructed 
to  apply  by  the  association  or  its  Service  Bureau,  should  not 
be   acceptable. 


PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  GARDENERS, 

Secretary,  National  Association   of   Gardeners: 

SIXCE  reading  the  report  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention  I 
had  intended  to  write  to  you  on  the  above  matter  in  time 
for  the  Xovember  issue,  but  other  matters   supervened. 

Upon  the  surface,  the  general  report,  so  far  as  it  covered  this 
question  as  it  came  before  the  Convention,  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  being  anything  but  one-sided.  A  full  report  of  the  recommen- 
dations against  professional  examinations  was  published,  but  the 
report  of  the  recommendations  in  favor  of  them  was  limited  to 
the  statement  that  they  contained  nothing  tangible  in  the  way  of 
an  operating  plan.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
recommendations  of  the  Xewport  branch  as  it  was  not  published. 
(The  Xewport  branch  recommendations  were  published  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Gardener'.s  Chronicle. — Editor.!  As  regards 
my  own,  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  a  tangible 
plan  is  one  that  is  capable  of  being  carried  out.  One  reason  why 
I  consider  the  plan  I  set  forth  tangible  is  because  it  w'as  the  same 
in  principle  as  that  in  use  by  the  United  States— not  European- 
Civil  Service,  for  examinations  in  horticulture  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  this  being,  that 
questions  are  set  upon  the  principles  and  practice  of  gardening 
for  candidates  to  answer  upon  paper.  Certainlv  a  very  simple 
and  easily  carried  out  method  in  which  it  is  irnpossible  to  find 
anything  intangible. 

So  far  as  one  can  gather  from  the  report,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  real  question  was  discussed  upon  its  merits  at  all,  as 
instead  of  advancing  one  logical  reason  against  the  principle  itself, 
those  opposing  it  contented  themselves  with  bringing  forward 
excuses  as  to  why  it  could  not  be  carried  out.  The  fundamentals 
of  the  practice  of  gardening  are  the  same  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  idea  is  quite  a  mistaken  one  that  gardening  is  an  entirely 
different  thing  in  one  part  of  the  country  from  what  it  is  in 
another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  truly  professional  gardener  would 
be  as  much  at  home  in  Florida  as  he  would  be  in  Maine ;  he  would 
have  no  more  trouble  in  being  successful  along  the  Pacific  coast 
than  lie  would  along  the  .\tlantic.  It  is  true  that  a  man  going 
from  Xorth  to  South,  or  from  East  to  West,  would  have  to 
handle  some  different  species  of  plants,  but  no  one  has  any  right 
to  call  himself  a  professional  gardener  if  he  knows  nothing  more 
about  it  than  is  necessary  to  grow  plants  limited  to  one  county 
in  one  State.  In  the  South,  a  man  would  be  able  to  grow  out  of 
doors  subjects  which  perhaps  he  had  only  handled  under  glass 
in  the  Xorth  ;  the  successful  rosarian  of  the  East  would  find  parts 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  so  ideal  for  roses  that  his  success  there 
would  be  obtained  with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  It  is  only  those 
.gardeners  whose  practice  is  based  upon  rule  of  thumb  who  would 
find  any  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to  a  new  environment. 
Further,  there  is  in  sonic  States  as  much  difference  in  climatic 
conditions  within  the  borders  of  one  State  as  is  covered  by  several 
degrees  of  Latitude  and  a  man  must  have  made  very  poor  use 
of  his  time  if  his  knowledge  of  climatology  is  limited  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  one  State  or  township.  To  carry  the 
excuse  about  haying  different  examinations  for  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  its  logical  conclusion  would  entail  not  only  dif- 
ferent examinations  for  different  States  but  also  for  ditTerent 
counties   within  those   States.  y 

Because  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Royal  Hortic  .(tiral  Society 
of  England  bad  for  some  ten  years  been  holding  examinations 
for  professional  gardeners,  a  red  herring  was  drawn  across  the 
trail  by  the  statement  that  examinations  should  be  along  .-\merican 
lines  and  not  European.  It  was  never  suggested  that  examina- 
tions should  be  confined  along  European  lines.  ■  Are  the  I'nited 
States  Civil  Service  examinations  in  horticulture  along  European 
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lines?  A  principle  is  one  thing,  and  the 
details  of  carrying  it  out  another.  At  all 
events  any  worth  while  gardening  that  has 
been  done  in  this  country  has  liccn  liy 
European   gardeners. 

The  excuse  that  the  X.  -A..  G.  is  n>it 
financially  capable  of  carrying  out  these  ex- 
aminations is  equally  poor.  Had  the  prin- 
ciple been  adopted  the  initiation  of  these 
examinations  would  be  naturally  confined 
to  an  advertisement  to  the  etTect  that  those 
wishing  to  sit  for  them  should  send  in 
their  names ;  this  would  cost  a  few  dol- 
lars. Further  expense  would  depend  upon 
the  number  of  names  sent  in,  and  would 
be  covered  by  the  nominal  fee  suggested. 
If  no  names  were  sent  in  the  onus  of  re- 
fusing to  consider  examinations  would  be 
shifted  from  the  N.  A.  G.,  upon  whose 
shoulders  it  now  rests,  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  gardeners. 

The  turning  down  of  this  question  by 
the  St.  Louis  convention  of  gardeners  will 
cause  outsiders  to  think  that  gardeners  have 
no  desire  to  uplift  their  profession  and 
bring  it  into  line  with  other  professions, 
the  members  of  which  have  to  undergo 
examinations  before  being  accepted  as 
members  of  their  professional  organization. 
People  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  gar- 
deners cannot  stand  a  professional  exami- 
nation. Many  gardeners  are  complaining 
that  employers  do  not  treat  them  as  pro- 
fessional men  but  as  servants,  and  yet  take 
no  steps  themselves  to  advance  their  pro- 
fessional standing.  The  X.  A.  G.  is  receiv- 
ing support  and  co-operation  from  estate 
owners,  who  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
gardeners  will  at  least  meet  them  halfway 
ni  their  desire  to  uplift  the  profession. 

.\rthur  Smith. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  all  those  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  foregoing  subject  were  not 
able  to  attend  the  convention  and  take  part 
in  the  discussion  wdiich  occupied  nearly  all 
of  one  of  the  forenoon  sessions.  There 
were  many  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of 
examinations  and  classifications  of  garden- 
ers, but  space  did  not  permit  publishing  the 
discussion  verbatim.  In  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Chronicle  we  will  have  Mr. 
Smith's  recommendations  on  the  subject — 
[Ed.  Note.] 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  arc  intited  to  wake  free  use 
of  this  department  to  solve  problems  that 
may  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  books  should  not  be  re- 
ferred   to   the    Questionnaire. 


GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


For  the  first  time  I  have  white  mold  in 
my  root  cellar.  The  tubers  being  in 
pretty  bad  shape.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  you  make  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
way  to  fumigate  or  save  my  stock  of 
bulbs.— A.  E.  McK.— R.  I. 

We  would  recommend  that  you  take  your 
dahlia  roots  out  of  your  cellar  immediately 
and  set  them  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  as  tlie 
white  mold  is  caused  by  dampness  and  lack 
of  ventilation.  I  We  do  not  believe  fumiga- 
tion will  aid.  lUthough  vou  might  burn  sul- 
phur.—D.  M.  I 

I      HB^;^  and  There   | 

PLANTING     EVERGREENS. 

.'\s  far  as  practi-able,  the  largest  subjects 
should  be  taken  in  hand  first,  and  the  longer 


Then  I  went  and  sat  under 
Robinson  Crusoe's  Palm. 


I  picked  up  the  childrens'  copy 
of  that  heautiful  new  Wyeth 
edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
other  night,  and  before  I  knew 
it,  I  was  having  the  time  of  my 
life,  reading  about  the  tight  that 
Robinson  and  Friday  had  with 
cannibals. 

Remember  how  they  fought  up 
and  down  the  beach,  ducking  in 
and  out  among  the  palms,  be- 
laboring the  cannibals  with 
-■word  and  pistols  and  chas.ng 
them    into    the    sea? 

Whew — I  got  so  excited  thai 
when  I  got  to  where  old  Rob 
sat  down  under  the  palms  to 
rest,      I      felt      like     resting     too. 

And  I  got  to  thinking  how  his 
palms       compared       with       ours. 

We've     hundreds     of     'em,     you 


know,  from  fine  little  chaps  just 
big  enough  for  fern  dishes,  all 
the  way  up  to  splendid  15  and 
IS-foot  ones  that  anybody  could 
rest  under. 

Then  I  thought  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  you  fellows  who'd  be  glad 
to  know  about  these  palms  of 
ours.  For  our  houses  are  full 
of  them. 

For  my  part.  I  like  to  keep  them 
that  way.  They're  good  to  look 
at,  but,  as  Julius  says,  we're  in 
business  to  sell  palms,  not  to 
keep  them  as  souvenirs.  And 
I  guess  he's  right. 


^  Ai  Tho  Si^f  Thg  Trge 

i  Box  20   Rut 


Box   20     Rutker/ord     N.J. 


tl  o  liave  remained  undisturbed  the  more 
care  siiould  be  taken  in  moving  them.  Se- 
cure all  tlie  roots  possi1)le,  whether  large  or 
small,  as  the  less  they  are  cut  about  tlie 
lietter :  the  greater  the  number  of  roots 
that  are  severed,  the  greater  the  shock  to 
the  plant  or  tree.  I  do  not  set  so  high  a 
value  on  securing  a  big  ball  of  soil  with  the 
roots  as  some  people  do,  because  1  have 
found  in  practice  that  to  get  the  liall  of 
earth  of  a  size  to  be  conveniently  moved  a 
good  many  roots  must  be  cut  asunder.  My 
experience  shows  me  that  it  is  better  to 
search  further  for  the  roots,  so  as  to  secure 
as  large  a  liody  of  them  as  possible  without 
mutilating  them.     It  is  also  unwise  to  move 


any  shrub  or  tree  when  the  soil  about  the 
roots  is  dry,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
rainfall  of  late  has  been  considerable,  it  will 
be  found  that  when  large  plants  have  to  be 
dealt  with  the  ground  will  probably  be  dry. 
If  such  is  the  case  it  is  very  necessary  to 
success  that  it  should  be  well  watered  the 
day  before  the  moving  is  to  take  place,  and 
it  is  equally  necessary  to  well  water  the 
roots  after  the  plant  is  put  into  its  place, 
and  if  the  weather  is  dry  to  syringe  the 
plants  in  the  early  afternoon.  A  mulch  of 
leaf-mould  goes  a  long  way  toward  the  re- 
establishing" of  the  plants  that  have  been 
moved,  in  that  it  helps  to  retain  the 
moisture. — Gardening  Illustrated. 
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LATE     ROOT     ACTION     AND     BUD 
FORMATION. 

The  importance  which  gardeners  attach 
to  the  early  Autumn  planting  of  all  trees 
and  shrubs  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
root  action  is  continued  for  a  considerable 
period— varying  undoubtedly  according  to 
the  season  and  conditions  of  the  soil  as  to 
warmth  and  moisture,  particularly  the  for- 
mer— after  the  branches  have  shed  their 
leaves.  To  allow  this  period  to  pass  before 
the  greater  part  of  planting  is  completed  is 
a  great  mistake.  Many  amateurs  and  others 
not  conversant  with  the  growth  and  habit 
of  trees  and  shrubs  do  not  fully  realize 
this,  as  it  is  seldom  indeed  that,  having 
carefully  planted  a  tree,  occasion  arises  to 
lift  the  same  a  few  weeks  later,  and  so  they 
remain  in  ignorance,  as  it  were,  as  to 
whether  the  roots  are  still  active  or  have 
become,  and  will  remain,  dormant  until  the 
following  Spring.  It  is  not  merely  the 
power  of  taking  hold  and  becoming  estab- 
lished in  fresh  soil  that  makes  Autumn 
planting  a  success,  but  also  in  assisting  both 
wood  and  fruit  buds,  which  are  then  de- 
vclopip.g,  to  store  up  such  matter  as  will 
promote  clean  growth  and  fertility  the  com- 
ing season. 

The  subject  is  of  great  interest,  and 
should  receive  careful  thought  by  those  who 
would  be  successful,  especially  in  fruit  cul- 
ture. What  a  mistake  it  proves,  that  be- 
cause the  trees  have  yielded  their  crop,  and 
.show  signs  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  further 
attention  is  withheld  in  the  way  of  seeing 
that  the  rooting  medium  at  least  is  kept  in 
a  suitably  moist  condition.  Yet  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case  during  the  Autumn 
with  trees  growing  against  walls,  and  also 
with  fruit-tree  borders  under  glass.  Liquid 
manure  may  not  be  necessary  where  the 
trees  were  well  looked  after  and  regularly 
fed  while  the  crop  of  fruit  was  developing, 


but  what  would  prove  beneficial,  especially 
with  trees  bearing  stone  fruits,  would  be 
lime-water.  The  ground  may  have  become 
manure  sick :  then  all  the  more  reason  to 
treat  it  with  lime.  In  other  directions  one's 
thoughts  turn  to  the  value  of  not  only  pre- 
serving but  encouraging  prolonged  Autumn 
root  action.  This,  however,  is  lost  sight  of 
by  many  who  dig  ruthlessly  about  their  fruit 
trees  at  that  season,  because  it  is  a  practice 
to  bury  leaves  and  rubbish  and  present  a 
neat  appearance.  How  much  damage  can 
easily  be  done,  and  the  prospect  of  full  crops 
in  the  future  seriously  risked  by  severing 
all  the  feeding  roots  with  the  spade.  Per- 
haps this  proves  no  worse,  however,  than 
lifting  the  trees  carelessly  and  injuring  all 
the  roots,  on  the  preservation  of  which  the 
future  crop  largely  depends. — Gardening 
Illiistrntctl. 


PROPAGATING    RETINOSPORAS. 

Those  accustomed  to  the  raising  of  Con- 
ifers from  seeds  will  have  noted,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  several  specie?  of 
Cuprcssus  and  Thuja,  that  the  juvenile  type 
of  foliage  is  widely  dilTerent  from  that  of 
the  adult.  In  the  young  state  the  leaves  are 
comparatively  long  and  spreading,  whilst  in 
ihe  adult  stage  some  of  them  are  little  more 
than  scales.  Furthermore,  when  raised  in 
(|uantity  from  seed  it  will  be  found  that 
soine  individuals  remain  in  the  juvenile 
stage  much  longer  than  others ;  indeed,  oc- 
casionally that  character  becomes  fixed,  or 
nearly  so.  M  one  time  such  juvenile  forms 
were  known  under  the  generic  name  of 
Kctinost'Ora. 

Of  the  Cupressus  the  most  marked  is  C. 
plumnsa,  represented  by  two  or  three  color 
varieties,  and  C.  squarrosa,  with  an  even 
more  juvenile  type  of  foliage  than  the  pre- 
ceding.    This   is   still   very   often   met   with 


as    Retinospora    squarrosa,   but    its    correct 
name   is   Ctiprcssus  pisifera   squarrosa. 

Under  the  name  of  Rctmospora  ericoides, 
a  dwarf,  rounded  shrub,  which  acquires  a 
brownish  tinge  in  Winter,  is  often  met  with 
in  gardens.  It  is  really  a  permanent  juve- 
nile form  of  Thuja  oricntalis;  a  correspond- 
ing one  of  Thuja  occidcntalis  being  known 
popularly  as  Retinospora  dubia.  In  propa- 
gating these  different  ("onifcrs  from  cut- 
tings it  will  be  found  that  those  formed  of 
the  shoots  clothed  with  juvenile  foliage  will 
strike  root  much  more  readily  than  those 
taken  from  the  adult  portions  of  the  plant. 
Those  in  which  the  infantile  leaves  are 
permanently  established,  such  as  the  few 
examples  referred  to  above,  are  among  the 
eas'est  of  all  Conifers  to  strike  from  cut- 
tings. If  shoots  from  four  to  five  inches 
long  are  taken  in  the  Summer  or  early 
.Autumn  and  dibbled  firmly  into  well-drained 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  they  will,  if  kept  close  in 
a  frame  or  covered  with  a  bell  glass, 
root  without  difficulty. — The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.     (English.) 


BY  AND  BY. 


.All    that    we    have    willed,    or    hoped,    or 

dreamed  of  good,  shall  exist, 
Xot  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor 

good,  nor  power. 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  sur- 
vives for  the  melodist. 
When   eternity   confirms   the   conception   of 

the  hour. 
The  high  that   proved  too  high,  the  heroic 

for  earth  too  hard. 
The   passion    that   left   the   ground   to    lose 

itself  in  the  sky, 
.\re  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and 

the  bard ; 
Enough    that    he    heard    it   once ;    we    shall 

hear  it  by  and  by. 

— Robert  Browning. 


iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 


An  English  Garden  from  English  Seeds 


N 


OWHERE  are  more  charming  gardens  than  in  England.    You  too,  can 
enjoy  the  quiet  beauty  of  an  old  English  garden — plant  Sutton's  seeds 
this  year. 


For  many  years  we  have  been  carefully  developing  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  on  our  own  grounds,  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  This  special  seed 
we  offer  to  those  who  appreciate  inherent  goodness  in  seeds. 

■We  publish  a  "Garden  Guide"  that  contains  the  offerings  that  will  en- 
able you  to  plant  a  truly  artistic  garden.  This  will  be  sent  you  upon  receipt 
of  35c  which  will  be  returned  to  you  with  your  first  $5.00  order.  Send  for  it 
today.  To  you,  who  are  gardeners,  if  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  the 
name  of  your  employer — the  catalogue  will  be  sent  free. 
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Royal   Seed   Establishment,   Reading,   England 
AMERICAN     REPRESENTATIVES 
H.  P.  Winter  &  Co.  The  Sherman  T.  Blake  Co. 

64-G  Wall   Street  429-G  Sacramento  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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kiiiiii'i!iiiiiiniii!ii:iiiiiii.:iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiNi.iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii)iiiiiiiiiii^ 

I        Burpee's  New  Dahlia        J 

I  Coppersmith  j 

I  TN  THIS  new  Dahlia  we  have  an  ideal  variety  of  strong  growth  blooming  g 

I  A    early   and   continuously   until   killed   by   frost.     The  plants   are   literally  | 

i  smothered    with    flowers    whirh    are    borne    above    the    foliage    on    stiff,  j 

I  wiry    stems.      COPPERSMITH    is    a    glorious    Autumn    color;    a    pleasing  ? 

i  shade    of   light    copper    with    a    suffusion    of    salmon-yellow.      For    the    past  j 

I  three  seasons.   COPPERSMITH   has   been   one   of  the   most   admired   peony-  i 

g  flowered  varieties   in   our  fields.     Although  brilliant  in   daytime   its  unique  | 

i  color    is   intensified    under    artificial    light.      .Awarded    Certificate    of    Merit  [ 

1  at   the   Dahlia   Show   of   the   Pennsylvania   Dahlia   Society   at   Ardmore,   Sep-  | 

I  teraber,  1920.  | 

I  STRONG    ROOTS,   $2.00    EACH,    3    FOR    $5.00   POSTPAID.  | 

"V^^A+lee  Burpee  Co. 

I  Seed  Growers  Philadelphia  j 

tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiN 
UNDER    THE    TREES. 

Under  the  trees  at  noontide 

When  the  summer  sun  shines  hot, 
What  restful  joy  and  comfort 

-Abound  in  this  sheltered  spot ! 

The  rustle  of  leafy  pennons 

.And  the  winsome  song  of  birds 
.\re  balm   to   hearts  aweary, 

Beyond  the  power  of  words. 

.-\nd  dull  must  be  the  spirit 

Of  him  who  never  sees 
A   glimpse   of  heaven's   own   sweetness, 

While  reesting  'neath  the  trees. 

Blessings  on  him  who  planted 

These  bowers  of  shade  and  song. 
Where  we  may  reest  in  comfort 

Apart  from  the  busy  tlrron..^  ^^^^^  |     ^^^    p^^^^^j^     GROWER 

, —  E        Published   Monthly   for   both  Amateur   and 

ProfessionsJ     Flower    Growers 

GARDEJVERS:  You  should  grow  flow- 
ers in  quantity  and  help  beautify  your 
surrounding's  and  brighten  the  lives  of 
those   who   visit    your    gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.00  per  year,  three 
years    for    $2.50.      Sample    copy    10c. 

Madison,  Cooper,  Publisher,  Calcium,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  and 
FRUIT  PLANTS 

for  Autumn  and   Spring  planting. 

Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Plum  and 
Pear  Trees.  Also  Grape  Vines 
and    Currant   Bushes. 

Write  for  varieties  and   price. 

MORRIS   NURSERY  CO. 

1133    Broadway  New   York 


Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 

\?or  country 
rasidmces  and 
estates 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

Chestmit'hiU.'Pa. 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


BECOME  A 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 


BURBANK'S  NEW  MIRACLES. 

Members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  will 
.soon  be  suffering  from  hopeless  amnesia  if 
Luther  Burbank  goes  much  further  with  bis 
experiments  in  transforming  fruits,  cereals 
and  plants  into  things  that  Nature  never  in- 
tended them  to  be.  According  to  recent  re- 
ports, Mr.  Burbank  w'ill  soon  introduce  to 
the  world  a  toinato-pepper,  an  ever-bearing 
strawberry  plant,  a  new  giant  dahlia,  an 
ornainental  pepper  tree  and  a  beardless 
barley. 

Mr.  Burbank's  gardens  of  magic  in  Cali- 
fornia must  be  like  that  wonderland  in 
which  Alice  had  so  many  amazing  adven- 
tures. While  admitting  the  practical  value 
of  this  modern  wizard's  experiinents,  one 
nevertheless  feels  that  some  of  the  results 
are  almost  grotesque.  If,  for  instance,  the 
beardless  barley  could  speak,  it  would  prob- 
ably echo  the  words  of  the  bewildered  old 
lady  in  Mother  Goose :  "Law  k  a  mercy 
me!     Can  this  be  I?" — Nnv   York  Suit. 


ICWT  FLOWER  BOXES! 


EDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

I        PHILADKLPNIA.     PA. 


ORCHIDS 

We    are    Specialists   in    Orchids.     We    collect, 
crow,     import,     exoort     and    sell     orchids    ex- 
clusively. If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Orchifla, 
we    solicit    your    inquiries    and    orders.     Cata- 
logues and   special  lists  on  application. 
LAGER    &    HURRELL 
Orthid  Growers  and   Importers 
Summit.     N.    «!. 


Prepare  by  mail  for 
this  nncrowded  pro- 
fession. Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Earn 
while  vou  learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  prop- 
osUion  to  HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beauti- 
fying'   your    property. 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE   SCHOOL 
Newark.    New    York    State 


QUALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
labor,  unifonnly  bumed  and 
carefully  packed. 
Famous  "Moss-Aztec"  Ware 
includes  Azalea  Pots.  Fern 
Dishes,  Hanging  Baskets,  Lawn 
Vases,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  price  list. 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.   Zanesville.   Ohio 


HARRY     BA.I  X>WIM 

Manufacturer   ol 

Greenliouse    Stiadlng 

Latti    Roller    eilnds 

MAMARONECK.    N.  Y. 


(i 


HAMMOND'S  GRAPE  DUST" 

Used  effectively  to  kill  Powdery 
Mildew  on  Roses  and  other  Plants. 

USED  BY  THE  FLORISTS  FOR  OVER  25  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS 

Sold  by  the  Seed  Dealers. 
For  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  address 

HAMMOND'S  PAINT  &  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS 

BEACON.  N.  Y. 


for  December,  1920 


-lit 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWN- 
ERSHIP. MANAGEMENT,  CIR- 
CULATION, ETC..  required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912. 
of  "Gardeners*  Chronicle  of  Amer- 
ica," published  monthly  at  New 
York.  N.  v..  for  October  1,  1920. 
State  of  New  York  |  gg. 
County   of   New    York  J 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  M,  C.  Ebel, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law.  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  editor  of  the  "Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  of  America"  and 
that  the  following  is  to  the  best  of 
Iiis  know  led  ce  and  belief  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement fand  if  a  daily  pai>er,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  443.  Postal  Laws  and 
Reguiaticns,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of   this    form,    lo    wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  publisher,  managing  editor, 
and  business  manager  are:  Pub- 
lisher. The  Clironicle  Press,  Inc., 
286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Editor,  M.  C.  Ebel,  286  Fifth  Ave.. 
Xew  York.  Managing  Editor,  M. 
C.  Ebel,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  \''ork. 
Business  Manager.  M.  C.  Ebel,  286 
Fifth    Ave.,    New    York. 

2.  That  the  owners  are  ((iive 
names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corparation,  give 
its  name  and  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  tin- 
total  amount  of  stock.) 

The  Chronicle^  Press,  Inc..  2S_6 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
M.  C.  Ebel.  Madison.  N.  T.  M.  E. 
Hurniston  and  T.  A.  Burniston, 
both  of.  Summit,  N.  J.  S.  Waren- 
dorff.  325  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Chas. 
H.  Totty.  Madison,  N.  J.  A. 
Bauer.  Deal.  N.  J.  J.  Barnett, 
Sewickley.    I^a. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  and  other  security  hold- 
ers owning  or  holding  1  per  cent, 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state).  There 
are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees  or 
other   security    holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next 
above,  giving  the  names  of  the  own- 
ers, stockholders,  and  security  hold- 
ers, if  any.  contain  not  only  the 
owners,  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  coinpany,  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  se- 
curity holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given ;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embrac- 
ing affiant's  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  bonks  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  belirve  that  an\ 
other  persons,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration has  any  interest  rlirect  or  in 
direct  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before 
me  this  4th   dav  of  October.    1920. 
M.   C.   EEKL.   Editor. 
[Sean  C.  J.  KELLER. 

(Mv  cr-mmission   expires  March 
30.    1921.) 


SHELL 


FIRE      INCREASES 
DUCTIVITY. 


PRO- 


The  effect  of  .shell  fire  on  the  farm  land 
of  Xorthern  France  is  explained  in  the  re- 
port brought  hack  from  France  by  Hugh 
FnllcrtoTi  of  the  Long  Island  Ac^riciiltural 
Fxperinicnt  Station,  on  behalf  of  ihe  Ameri- 
can Coniniittfc  for  Devastated  hVance,  of 
which  Miss  Anne  Mor.can  is  the  head. 

"The  French  agriculturists  believed  that 
the  devastated  areas  would  never  again  be 
productive."  he  said.  "I  went  over  two 
months  ago  convinced  that  this  was  not  true, 
because  I  had  had  experience  in  tearing  up 


Long  Island  soil  with  dynamite  and  had 
found  the  subsoil  fertile.  It  is  an  aid  axiom 
of  agriculture  that  the  subsoil  cannot  be  pro- 
ductive, and  the  bVench  government,  acting 
on  this  premise,  had  condemned  large  por- 
tions of  what  used  lo  be  the  most  productive 
areas  of  France. 

"In  company  with  Miss  Morgan  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  French  government,  I 
visited  one  of  the  worst  bits  of  the  Aisnc  war 
zone.  It  was  called  'Red  Monkey  Plateau.' 
which  was  taken  and  retaken  IS  times.  Not 
a  trace  of  cellar  wall  remains  to  tell  of  its 
villages,  and  the  soil  was  overturned  to  the 
depth  of  two  to  five  feet. 

*'.\t  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  French  experts 
were  still  maintaining  that  nothing  could 
grow  there.     When  we  reached  the  top  we 


found  ourselves  wading  knee  deep  through 
the  richest  red  clover  1  have  ever  seen.  The 
leaves  were  as  big  as  silver  dollars.  Alfalfa 
covered  the  deepest  holes. 

"I  will  say  this  for  the  French:  They 
were  prompt  to  admit  their  error.  Within 
two  days  the  order  condemning  this  territory 
was  revoked.  Four  thousand  people  re- 
turned to  their  old  homes  in  one  (h\y. 

"It  appears  that  the  plowing  done  by  the 
shells  brought  to  the  surface  the  deep  soil 
which  contains  valuable  materials  of  which 
the  top  soil,  used  for  generations,  had  been 
depleted.  Riding  through  b"rance,  one  can 
trace  the  lines  of  the  trenches,  now  filled  in 
and  planted,  bv  the  richer,  darker  green  of 
the  wheat  growing  in  the  deep-plowed  soil." 
—The  Field. 


IJiliiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiiiii I iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii .iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiinii:iiiiii!iiiiiiiii| 

I  World's  Best  Sweet  Peas  | 

I                  Novelties  for  1921  | 

I                            Hand-Picked  Seed  j 

I  There's     just     as    much     difference    between     machined  | 

I  seed    and    hand-picked    as    there    is   between    margarine  | 

I  and     real     fresh     country     butter.        The     difference     is  | 

I  scarcely    noticeable    in    the    price    of    the    seed,    but    the  | 

I  lesults    are    amazingly    different.       And    it    is    not    to    be  | 

1  wondered    at.       Starting   with    perfectly    developed    seed  j 

1  such  as  can   only  be  assured   by   hand-picking,   you  get  | 

I  a    strong    germ   which   eventually    culminates   in   perfect  | 

I  flowers,   in   fours,   on   wand-like   stems.  | 


ciiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>"i>i>w>>'>>>'ii'i'>>'ii''i''''''i'ii''''''''''''''''''''''''''''''''''''''''''''''''''''" 

HOSE    interested   in   planting  will    find  § 

It    to    their    advantage    to    consult    our  ^ 

service    department    before    purchasing  § 

anything    in    this    line.      Our    800    acre  | 

nursery,  one  of  the  largest,  oldest  and  = 

mrst  scientifically  cultivated  in  America,  § 

is   replete   with   a  multitude   of  varieties  1 


Newport  and  Lenox  Appreciate 
Their  Quality 

l-cnox.   Mass,   Nov.    12.    l^-'O. 
(Extract   from   Letter) 
With       this    I    would    like    to   say.    1    k;is    very    much 
T>leased    with    result.s    from    your    seeds    this    past    season, 
and  we  had  a  verv   fine  h  i  of  flowers. 

S.    W.    (WRLQUIST. 

Ne\M)ort.  R  I.,  Nov.  2.  1920. 
Tlie  plant.s  from  seed  I  received  from  you  a  month 
ago  came  good  and  strong  with  healthy  root  action, 
and  lOU  per  cent  germination.  Tliose  1  received  from 
another  are  a  sickly  lot,  and  I  am  dumping  them  on  the 
compost  heap.  I  appreciate  the  quality  which  I  re- 
ceived from  vou  in  my  first  order. 

\V.   n.   TAYLOR. 


,    TREES,  SHRUBS, 
^    EVERGREENS  and 
PERENNIALS 


A  comparison  of  our  stocks,  prices  and  service  will  show  wliy   we   have 
been   "successful  for  over  a  century." 

AMERICAN  NURSERIES 

SINGER  BUILDING  -:-  NEW  YORK  CITY 


=(iiwiiiii II iiiiiiit I iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii uiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiniiiniuiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii i ii i^ 

siiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiimuwiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiin 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiK 


i                      Send  lor   Lists   of   Novelties   and   Specialties  | 

I            CHARLES  ELLIOTT  | 

I      Box  337                   Park  Ridge,   Illinois  | 

|i,iii{iiiiii,iiiiii,iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiituiiiiinmiiuttiiuiiiiuii m i < ' 'I'liii iitiiii.iiiiiiiiiiiifi 

fjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiM^^^      iiiiiiiiiMiii'iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw^ 

Rhododendron 
I     Carolinianum 

1             Also     Rhododendron     Maximum,     R.     Catawbiense,     Kalmia,  ^ 

i             Andromeda  and  Leucothoe,  in  any  quar,tity  up  to  car  loads.  | 

1         Specially     fine,    bushy,     well-rooted     stock    of    this,     the     most  j 

i         beautiful   of   all   Rhododendrons   from  the   North   Carolina  moun-  | 

i         tains.      No   plants    sent    out    without    natural    balls    oi    earth,    so  g 

1        they    may    be    depended    upon    to    grow.  g 

I        .Sizes    from     18     inches     to    4'A     feet;     prices     remarkably     low.  | 

i         Write   for   quotations    for    Spring   delivery.  | 

1         Orders   should   be   placed   early,    as   supply   is   limited.  | 


New  White 
Everbearing  Raspberry 

WHITE  OUEEN.  We  offer  for  the  first  time  this  woii- 
ilerfiil  lunv  Raspberry.  Bears  abundance  of  almost 
wbite  fruits  from  August  until  well  into  November. 
The  extra  large  firm  berries  I  whioh  are  free  from 
seed  and  acid  I  are  of  exquisite  flavor  and  aroma. 
Plants  attain  a  height  of  6  feet.  Awarded  Special 
Certificate  of  Merit,  American  Institute,  New  York, 
Nov.  4.  1920. 

SIO.OO  per  doz.,  $75.00  per  100. 
Place    orders    now    few    Spring    delivery. 


WM.  M.  HUNT  &  CO. 


148  Chambers  St., 


Ne 


York 


EDWARD  GILLETT, 

Fern      &      Flower      Farm 
Southwick,  Mass. 


HERBERT   DURAND 

New  York  Representative 

286  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


|,„,i„, iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiuiiinii 
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Competent  Gardeners 

The  comforts  and  products  of  a  country 
home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent 
gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us. 

Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and 
say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted. 
We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the 
best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked. 

PETER    HENDERSON   &   CO. 

Seedsmen  and  Florists 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNNiiiiiiiuii.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniini iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  ii     i 

giiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii  iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiinin  iiiiiiiii_ 

I                       Greenhouse  and  Garden  Plants  | 

I                       Shrubbery  and  Nursery  Stock  j 

I                                   Of  all  descriptions  j 

I                    ANPlERSON  mc.  I 

I      QpMWELL  GAKpENS  | 

I                          O^pMWELL  Conn  | 

I                 Make  your  needs  known  to  us.  | 

i                 We  will  properly  serve  your  interests.  | 

KiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniNiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiii.iiiiiiiiii^ 
fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiniiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiN 

I    FOLEY      GREENHOUSES    f 


giiiimmiiitimiimmmmiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiii iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii in i 


iiiiuiuiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiu.- 


i         Scientifically    Planned,    Carefully    Made    and    Skillfully    Erected         | 
1  Write    for    Estimate  § 

I  THE  FOLEY  GREENHOUSE  MFG.    CO.  j 

j        3Z00    W.    31st    St.  Chicasro       | 

lliiiiiiimiii IIIIIII) iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiuuiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiniiimiim iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijir. 
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wiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniililliiiiliiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii NiiiiiiiiminiiiiHiiii; 


iiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuiiinwS 


The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  pUI^P     is  a  concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in  water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
•^*-*    rii'l^*-.     ^j^^  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN-A'  . 

reme- 
dy against  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most  effective. 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect  pests. 


FUNGINE For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  tlvlVllIN  ti For   worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 


iuiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiinii^^ 


'■'^UJJien   if 

comes  io 

GrcenViouse  Duildintf 

come  to 

HltcKin^s    C-     Co. 

New   York  Boston 

1170  Broadwa,v  294  WaskinJIon  S' 

ETiizabcthNJ, 

r-T-T----i !jrj.'j.'.i'-^!ii.iii!.i, iTjEi;— 


m 


/.    C.   Bacon 

Siff^crintendent   of  Grounds 

Equinox   House 


View  of  grounds  sitn-ointding  Equinox   House.   Manchester,    J'crmont 


The  Tribute  of  J.  C.  Bacon  to 
Davey  Tree  Surgery 


Manchester.  N'erniont 


U'l'.rit  Davey  Tree  Ex- 
perts started  to  treat  this 
tree  there  was  iwlhin^^ 
left  but  a  mere  shell.  The 
fact  that  this  tree  is  noxi' 
in  full  foliage  bears  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the 
nbiiily  of  Davey  Suri:eons. 


The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Compaiij-,  Inc.,  Kent.  < 'hio. 
("icntlemen: 

Thirtj-  of  your  experts  operated  n])i'n  a  numlier  of  badly  decayed  maples  and 
an  elm  at  the  Equinox  Hotel  last  November. 

After  a  winter  of  raging  wind  storms,  heavy  snows  and  temperature  way  below 
zero,  not  a  sign  of  cracking  of  the  cement  can  be  seen,  nor  have  there  been  any 
limbs  broken. 

It  is  now  .August  and  tlie  trees  are  in  full  folia.gc.  denoting  that  circulation  had 
not  been  cut  off,  altliough  in  many  trees  only  just  a  thin  shell  is  left. 

A  sure  sign  that  we  have  the  backing  of  a  most  reputable  company  is  the  many 
visits  of  inspection  made  by  your  District  Manager,  and  also  his  constant  atten- 
tion  during  the  course  of  operation.     Your  work  is  indeed  a  valuable  asset. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    J.   C.  B.vcox, 

Sti]u-;-ijHLMul  .-in    of    (-^rounds.    Equino.K    House. 

The  saving  of  priceless  trees  is  a  matter  of  tir?.t  im])ortance  on  everj'  estate.  Davey 
Tree  Surgery  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  maximum  expectations  of  those  who  love  and 
value  trees.     A  careful  examination  of  your  trees  will   lie  made  by  appointment. 

THE   DAVEY   TREE    EXPERT    CO.,   Inc..   312    Elm  St.,   Kent,   Ohio 

Branch   Offices  with   tclefhone  connections:   A'eti<    )'pW.    Cilw   Astor  Court    Puilding:   Chicago, 
H'cstminstcr    Puilding;    Philadelflda.    Land    Title  BuilHni::  and  Boston.     Write  nearest -office. 


JOHN   DAVEY 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


I'crmaiient  re])r«'S('iit;itivt's  iiviiihiliU'  in  ilisfrirt  snr- 
irimiiiiii!;  Boston.  SpriiiLifn'ld.  I-enos.  Newport.  Ilnrt- 
l"nl.  Stiimfoiil.  .Mliun.v.  I'oiislilcpoiisi,..  Wliito  I'liiliis. 
.IiiMi.ii<-.-i,   Montcl.iir.    Now  York.  I'liiln.l.-h.lii.i,    HMirj.. 


I'lirtr.     li:iHi:iioro,     Washington.  Iticlimoiut.     Riifl':rlo 

Toionlo.    IMttsUnri^Ii.    CIovpIiuhI.  ('inoinnnti.    Petroil 

l'lii''!\u'o.     MiIw:niUoc.     C'nnniliiin  .\ililross.     2.")2    l.:in 
uiMHhit.-r.-     West.     Molitroiil. 


DAVEY      TREE     SURGEONS 


Every  real  Darcv  'tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  etitl-hy  of  The  Davey  Tree  Exf^ert   Coinf^anx.  Inc..  rr.l  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falseh:  refi^fcntivs 
themselves.     An  a.O'eciuctif  made  with  the   Davey  Comf^any  and  not   with  an   individual  is  certain  evidence  of  genuineness. 
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RICHARD  DIENEK  CO.,  Inc. 

KENTFIELD,  MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

GLADIOLI 

THE    varieties    here    offered    have    been 
tested   in   every   state   of    the   Union   as 

i   '  r.  w     <4tfiHi^^^VK^ '  .  ^^"    ^^    '"    foreign    countries    and   they 

iii"^ 3r^^^^K^F^i^^':''y  ^  "    *"  have  been  found  far  superior  to  any  varieties 

-    ,!j|K|3j<%,  ir»,       '  "ow   in   existence.      They   will,   without   any 

f-pW^  rt^'  ~Ji',__T!^/^^Si3mi'^-^^  '  r  I  doubt,    be   the   leading  varieties   in   the   near 

^iLnm  No.    \      MRS.    WILLIAM   KENT,    Light    fawn  | 

to    light    ashes    of    roses;    old    rose    in    throat  ^ 

L-y^j-  sometimes   lightly   striped    with    rose-pink.       It  | 

ly    '  .   'j      ''"^iitJl''^*'^^*^      '*     SS^^'^HmPP^Y''*^* '  '•'  i'"-     '''■'■  -y     ■  is   a    very    rapid    propagator.       Flowers    are    6  | 

W  <MMWm ^HM:  ^^         ^MW'ti  'fiifi    *.?'-'  '  inches  in  diameter  and  spikes  4  to -5  feet  high.  I 

W&^m   U  ^'^'ip/f  fe»ii?  *''■"       *'■'"       *'°-°''  i 

IX^'^^iVF^        ^    '^'i'f^m iK^'L-\l^^^  ^°-      ^^      ANNA      EBERIUS,      Dark      velvety  | 

"l^iiC^j  S^^Jj^  - ,    ^lUm'     ^  *^^|iif  i^Skf  ?*  "^^  purple,   throat  deeper  shade,  flowers  6  inches  ^ 

-1KP^\   ^fe'     VfiWil^iJ^S'fL ' '  'j^W^'  '"  diameter,  spikes  3  to  4  feet  high:  fine  long,  g 

f'*\W/^l1'ilifewW^r™i    SV*'/3k'fiE^?X^^  well-set  spikes.  1 

^i9mfLmmrmmJ3^M*^%  Buib         doz.  loo  i 

»«ffiyii;ilPMiW/iM,'SyiMKJLi|R  '  $0.15         $1.50         $12.00 

*'"^"^™^^ji/f'!l^^^  V^^  No.    130       THOS.    T.    KENT,   Rose-pink,   with  | 

f^  , '  JitL    ,HaC'^titit/«& '  ruby    running    through    center    of    each   petal;  | 

pilivfls  jCUbL^^Jko^  r^  h^lSif^^^llBf  very  vigorous  in   growth.      This  is  one  of  our 

\faJfW^'f'^^^0t^^4>.'J^^w^h^^ui^^^  i  largest  varieties,  one  of  the  heaviest  propaga-  | 

f^Bjj  jBfmK  ly       Alf^M^mKftfh  7  tors.       Flowers    6    to    8     inches     in    diameter, 

<  f^WMlWHHlHlffljfcy*?^    J^JBr^^SMmG  spikes   6   feet  high. 

Bulb  Doz.  100  I 

$0.25  $2.50  $22.50  | 

No.   191       MRS.  H.  E.  BOTHIN,  Flesh-salmon  | 

'J\wm^  \  !)^^mfj  pink,    flame-scarlet    center;    large    size,    strong  i 

p.4yB^Bflv.<K^HH'vr'M^^/fV^^  /T.^   Jiw^J^  4   to    5    foot  spikes;  a  first-class  show  variety.  | 

Bulb  Doz.  100  I 

$0.50  $5.00  $40.00  I 

I  GLADIOLI— Diener's  Hybrids,   Mixed  I 

I  The  finest  mixture  ever  put  on  the  market.     All  shades  of  color  and  combination  are  contained  in  this  mixture  | 

I       and  the, flowers  grow  to  a  very  large  size.     Our  previous  mixtures  have  created  a  sensation  everywhere,   but  this  is  | 

I       something  far  superior.      Many  a  gem  will  be  found  among  them.  j 

I  Per    Dozen  Per     100  Per     1000  | 

I  Large   bulbs    $2.00  $15.00  $125.00  | 

I  Medium    sized    bulbs 1.00  7.50  62.50  | 

I  Bulblets    .  .  5.00  | 

i  PETUNIAS— Diener's   Ruffled  Monsters,   Single  | 

I  The  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful  Petunias  in  existence   and   they   have   taken   the   highest   prizes   wherever  j 

I       shown.     Seed  in  separate  colors:   Red,   Pink,  Variegated,  White,  Flesh  Pink  Frilled,  Blue  and  Mixed.  | 

I  Price,   per   pkg 50c  | 

I  THE  DIENER  TOMATO    (BUght  Proof)  | 

i  The  largest  and  most  (lesiral)Ie  loninto  ever  created.    Unexcelled  for  table  use.   for  cnnninR.   fnr  tomato  sauce  and   for  dehydration.  Thirty-  1 

1         forty  tons  of  ripe   fruit   of   remarkably    uniform   size   protluced  to  the   acre.      The    DIENER     TOMATO     PLANT     is     also"  blight-resisting.  | 

=        Thousands  of  acres  of  tomatoes  have  been  ruined  in  the  last  few  years  by   blight,    but    this   tomato    has   been    grown    side   by    side   with    such  ^ 

i        varieties   without   being  atlected    by   blight.     The    fruit   has   reached   a   size    of   three    pound?,    but    the    average   is    one-pound    fruit,    unusually  1 

§        smooth.     The  flesh  is  more  solid  than  of  any  other  tomato  known,  making  this  variety   so   valuable   for   dehydrating  purposes.     This  tomato  g 

I         is  rcf  a  deep  red  color  and  very  attratcive  to  the  eye.     The  DIENER  TOMATO    is    specially    useful    in    many    localities    for    the    fact   that,  = 

i         after   being   properly   started,   it   is   practically   drought-resisting.     The   DIENER  TOMATO  js  an  excellent  shipping  variety,  ripe  fruit  having  B 

M        been  successfully  sliijiped   from  here  in   Now    ^'n■.k,  E 

i  Price    of    DIENER    TOMATO    Seed.     30c    per    package;    $1.50    per    acre    package.  | 

=  OUR    NEW    CATALOGUE,   showing    some   of     our     (lladioU     and    Petunias    in    natural    colors    and    describing-   many    other    novelties,  1 

§        as  well  as  instructions  for  the  growing  of  same,  is  m  w   ready.     It  i?   free.     Write    for  it  today.  § 

I  Originators  and   Growers   of  the  Largest    and    Finest    Gladioli    in    the    World  | 

![llIlllllllllliiiiliiiiiiii!i!niii!i>!iiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiNiiii:;iiiiimi[iiiiiii^^ 


The  Dahlia 
"Patrick  O'Mara" 


Received  Silver  ]\[edal,  Society  of  Hi.q'hest  score  ;it  the  Trial  Grounds 
American  Florists,  1920;  Gold  ^Medal,  of  the  American  Dahlia  Society.  1920, 
American  Dahlia  Society,  for  best  new  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col- 
variety,  1920;  Medal,  Toronto  Horti-  lege,  under  ordinary  field  culture, 
cultural  Societ^^  1920.  American  which  is  the  real  test  and  shows  what 
Dahlia  Society  Certificate  of  Merit  may  be  expected  in  an}-  urdinary 
1920.  garden. 


The  tliiwers  are  8  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  borne  on  long,  strong,  erect  stems,  set  at 
right  angles  close  to  the  stems.  The  stems  hold  the  massive  flowers,  erect  and  firm.  This 
makes  these  stiperblv  beautiful  flowers  invalual)le  for  decorative  purposes  when  cut.  or  for  a 
grand  display  in  the  garden.  The  cohjr  is  an  tmusually  soft  and  pleasing  shade  of  orange-buff, 
slightlv  tinged  with  Neyron  rose.  A  rare  Auttunn  shade  that  will  be  in  great  demand.  The 
flowers  arc  full  to  the  center  as  perfect  flowers  should  be.  The  petals  are  solid  and  in  every 
way  it  is  a  jierfect  flower.  It  is  a  splendid  shipping  and  a  long  keeping  Dahlia  when  the  flow- 
ers are  cut.     None  better  for  commercial  use. 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  Fraser,  Connecticut  Agricultural  ColloKe.  in  charge  of  the  Dahlia  Trial  Grounds,  saj-s: 
"Its  growing,  keeping  and  shipping  qualities  are  excellent.  Growers  will  find  its  habit,  color,  etc.,  some- 
thing that   has  been  greatly  needed." 

Orders  booked  now  and  plants  shipped  next  Spring  in  the  rotation  in  which  orders  are  received. 
Price,  $10.(X)  per  plant,  $100.00  per  doz.  Tubers   will  be   sent   un   orders   from   far   distant  points. 

S.ife  dcHvery  guaranteed.  Casli  to  accompany  order.  I'icliiri'  «/  floucr  in  iKiliinil  size  nnd  color  on 
request    to    intriulinf:   purchasers. 


Richard  Vincent  jr.  &-  Sons  Company 

White  Marsh,  Maryland 

More    than    forty    thousand    persons,    in    one    day.    from    all    over    ihe     United    States,     visited    our    vast     Dahlia    5elds    last    autumn 
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WEEK 

192HARPCN  miK 


Compiled  for  the  amateur,  but  equally  interesting  to 
the  professional  gardener,  as  it  is  the  most  complete 
catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants  published. 

A  large,  handsomely  illustrated  book,  showing  in 
colors  and  photo-engravings,  the  varieties  offered 
and  giving  cultural  information  which  will  assure  a 
successful  garden. 

It    ofifers    the    best    Vegetable    and    Flower  Seeds, 

Lawn    Grass    and   Agricultural    Seeds,    Plants  of    all 

kinds,  including  the  newest  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy 
Perennials,  etc. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  which  will  be  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  this  publication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716   Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 


Visit 

Nursery 


Ask    for 


'^lllllllllllllllllllllllllllimilllilllllimillllllihlllllllllNIIINHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIINI'im^^^^  |lll|lilll[||lllllll!llillllil[llllillllll!!illllllltliilillillilllllillilliiillt^ 


I                                ROSES  I 

I                         EVERGREENS  I 

I                     RHODODENDRONS  I 

I                  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  I 

!               OLD-FASHION  FLOWERS  | 

I             FRUIT  TREES  AND  BUSHES  I 

!           SPRING  -  FLOWERING  BULBS  j 

I  LILACS Ask  for  Special  List.    You  will  be  interested  1 

i  in    this    collection    when    you    see   the    large    number  of        § 

§  varieties.  ^ 

1                          Nurserymen  and  Florists  | 

"  RUTHERFORD               NEW  JERSEY  | 

iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiN 
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HARDY  ROSES 


Orchids 


iriiiMiiiinttiihKiiiiKiiMii 


Yes,  perhaps  it  is  early  to  talk  Hardy 
Roses,  but  not  a  bit  too  early  to  order 
what  you  want  while  stocks  are  in  good 
supply.  We  catalogue  some  twenty  varie- 
ties of  the  very  cream  of  the  up  to  date 
sorts.  Your  copy  of  our  catalogue  is 
waiting  for  you  if  you  did  not  receive  it! 
Don't  forget!  Roses  will  be  scarce,  so 
let  us  hear  from  you. 


If  yoii  contemplate  buying  semi-established, 
established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first. 

Ve  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species. 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt- 
leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other 
choice  hybrids. 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality 
is  second  to  none. 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot 
hangers,  always  on  hand. 

Send  lor  our  price  list. 


CHAKLES    H.   TOTTY    COMPANY 
MADISON  NEW  )ERSEY 


G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers 

MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK 


^iliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiNiiiliinillliliiiiiiiiiiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniuitiniiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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Though  awarded 
Gold  Medals  and 
Highest  Honors 
wherever  exhib- 
ited, out  of  and 
beyond  competi- 
tion, MAREAN 
DAHLIAS  do 
not  need  this  vis- 
ible sign  of  man's 
recognition  of 
MERIT. 

Supreme  creations 
of  a  sublime 
flower,  they  will 
be  a  monument  to 
a  man's  love  for 
the  Dahlia,  when 
scores  of  now  pop- 
ular standards  will 
be  but  a  memory. 


I  Merely    the    SURPLUS    of     ludge    Marean's    own    private    gardens    is    made    available    to    amateurs,    and    exclusively    through  = 

I  the  House   of  Scheepers:   a   beautifully  printed   book,   showing    some   of  the   magnificent    flowers  in    natural    colors   and   size,  1 

I  is   ready   for   distribution   amongst   true   Dahlia   Hobbyists  who    desire   the    finest.  i 

I  May  we  hope  to  count  you  among  those  who,    this   coming  season,  will  share   the   delights  of  Exclusive  Dahlia   connoisseurs  1 

I  everywhere?  1 

I  JOHN  SCHEEPERS,  Inc.,  522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililNiiiiiiiiiniimiiitiiiniiiiuiimiiimiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


^.JHD^ISiE: 
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"The  Dawn  of  Spring"  1921  | 


Is  here — so  also 


IS 


I  BURNETT  BROS.'  CATALOGUE 

1  .               An  Illustrated  Book  of  96  pages  containing  a  comprehensive  list  of 

f  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  also  Garden  Implements,  Fertil- 

1  izers,  Insecticides,  etc.,  etc.   Bulbs,  Roots,  Plants  of  every  description. 

I  SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  AT  ONCE;  IT  WILL  BE  MAILED  FREE  UPON 

I  APPLICATION 

I  BURNETT   BROS.,  Seedsmen 

I  THE     HOUSE     FAMOUS     FOR     LAWN     GRASS     SEED 

I  92  CHAMBERS  STREET 

I  Between  Broadway  and  Church  St.                         Tel.  Barclay  6138                                 NEW  YORK 


iill 
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Q}<iug 

GREENHOUSES 


yJy;.V«v,.v  .Viv  ,7v*v,  c-^V  .  <?^v;^v  «&•  .^ .- v;.v  ,  v,  y~v 


.v'*.v,.v;;v,v>5;  \ 


'SiVS^ 


(Tii- 

King  Construction  Company 


u 


-% 


Technical  information  on 
King  Greenhouse  Con- 
siruction  is  gladlv  fur- 
nished on  request. 


GENERAL  OFF 


1   WFS1    47TH  ST., 
NEW   YORK  CITV 
TELEPHONE 
BRYANT  809 


HARRISON    BLDC, 
PHILADELPHIA 
TELEPHONF 
SPRUCE  6521 


NORTH  TONAWAN 

Fbldg 
boston,  mass. 
telephone 

FORT  HH  L    ^1  5 


V. 

JO7  N.  IRVING  AVE., 
SCRANTON,  PA. 
TELEPHONE 

41J6 
416 


OOr 


■  C3;' 


We  Grow  Them  in  England 

/  I  )E  solicit  orders  from  critical  owners  or  private 
vL'  gardeners  who  appreciate  the  ultimate  in  seed 
quality.  They  will  realize  that  the  flower  and  vege- 
table seed  we  grow  in  our  own  grounds  are  superior 
to  uncertain  seed  bought  in  the  open  market. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  carefully  develop- 
ing Sutton's  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  excellence.  It  is  the  seed 
of  exceptional  quality,  thus  produced,  that  we  offer 
to  those  who  appreciate  seed  superiority. 

Our  catalog,  "The  Garden  Guide,"  lists  seeds  of 
a  quality  seldom  found  outside  of  England.  It  will 
be  sent  you  for  35c  which  will  be  refunded  to  you 
with  your  first  $5.00  order.  Free  to  gardeners  who 
will  send  name,  and  name  of  employer. 


MKtj07t4^i 


CflUs 


The  Sherman  T.  Blake  Co. 

429-G  Sacramento  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


#iiiiiiii{iiiiiiiii  I  iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiHiiii inuiiuiii  nil    I  iiiiiiiiii  1 1  I  niiiiiiiiii  III!  II  iiiiiinjj 
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LILT 

of  tKe 

VALLEY 

Splendid   quality;  packed  in  cases  of  250 
each;      ready      for      immediate      shipment 


JOSEPH  MANDA  COMPANY 


Established    1895 


NEW  YEAR'S  GREETING 

As  we  have  enlarged  our  greenhouses  and 
increased  the  area  of  our  nursery  during 
the  past  year  we  are  well  prepared  to  take 
care  of  our  constantly  growing  business 
which  has  been  founded  on  Service  plus 
Satisfaction. 


$15  Per  Case 


I     MULLER-SEALEY  COMPANY,  INC. 

i  Horticultural  Specialists 

I        145   West  45th   Street,   New   York   City 


I 


Phone  Brvani  9141 


Visitors   Always   Welcome 

"Let  Us  Bid  On  Your  Wants" 
ORCHID    EXPERTS 


Plants — Bulbs — Sundries 


West  Orange 


New  Jersey 
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Think  of 


SEEDS 


Think  of 


MARSHALL'S 


166  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Catalogue    mailed   on    request. 
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NOVELTIES  for  1921 


New  Everbearing  Raspberry 

White  Queen— \\"e  are  jileased  to  offer,  for  the  first 
time,  this  wonderful  new  Raspberry.  B'ears  from 
August  until  well  into  November.  The  extra  large 
white  fruits  are  free  from  seed  and  acid.  Flavor  is 
superb.  Plants  attain  height  of  6  ft.  Awarded  Spe- 
cial Certificate  of  Merit,  New  York  Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition.  Engineers'  Building-,  N.  Y.  C,  Nov.  4. 
1920.     $10.00  a  dozen;  $75.00   a  hundred. 

Gladioli 

New  Primulinus  Hybrids— Orange  Brilliant,  Intense 
Orange.    $.^.0C»   dozen;    $22.50   a    hundred. 

Golden  Glory — Clear  Primrose  Yellow,  A  distinctive 
Gladiolus.     $2.50  a  dozen;  $17.50  a  hundred. 

Sweet  Pea  Novelties 

M2iScott*s  Hclio — Ro?;e  Pink  mixed  with  bronze.    Uimsual. 

Pkt.   12   seeds.  40c;   .'  pkts.  $1.00. 
Bridesmaid — The  finest  salmon  pink  Sweet  Pea.     Robust 

gro\\er  producing  four  and  five  masnificent   flowers. 

Pkt.    12   seeds,   40c;   3   pkts.   $1.00. 
Giant  Attraction— A  warm  Shell  Pink  much   superior   to 

Attraction. 
Sensation— Rich    dazzling    scarlet.    Pkt.    12    seeds,   40c;    3 

pkts.  $1,00. 
1   pkt.   of  each  of  these  Sweet  Pea  Novelties  for  $1.50 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Novelties 

Our  Catalogue  gives  full  description  of  our  1^21  novelties 
in  vegetables  and  flowers.  We  will  Ije  pleased  to  send 
a  copy  to  all  readers.     Ready  now. 

WILLIAM   M.   HUNT  &  CO. 

148  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 
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BECKERT'S  SEED  STORE 

since  1877.  has  served  buyers,  retail  and  wholesale^ 
with  the  best  and  latest*  worth-while  products  of  the 
entire  world  in 

SEEDS  and  BULBS 

LAWN  GRASS  MIXTURES 

FERTILIZERS  &  INSECTICIDES 

SPRAYING  APPARATUS  &  PUMPS 

FARM,  GARDEN   &  FLORISTS' 

REQUISITES 

To   i:et    acquninted,   try   our 


'J  it^    c/   Retail    Icsctabk    Scrd    DrI-t.) 

The  HOUSE  Built  on 

QUALITY 
SERVICE  HONESTY 

"  (sA-    5  our  iW'iiihhor" 

BECKERT'S  SEED  STORE 

101-103   FEDERAL  ST. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Cauliflower,  Small- 
leaved  Snowball,  select 
strain  for  forcing;  pkt., 
25c.;  Ys  oz.,  75c. 

Onion,  Giant  Gibraltar, 
grown  for  exhibition 
purposes;  pkt.,  10c. ;  oz., 
50c. 

Radish,  Non  Plus  Ul- 
tra, one  of  best  forcing, 
turnip-shape;  pkt.,  10c. ; 
oz.,  20c. 


Calendula,  Orange 
King,  special  for  forcing 
strain;  pkt.,  15c.;  Jg  oz., 
50c. 

Pansy,  Beckert's  Su- 
perb Strain,  highest 
grade  mixture;  pkt.,  50c.; 
1 8   oz.,  $1.50. 

Primula  Obconica  Gi- 
gantea,  one  of  best  su- 
perb mixtures;   pkt.,   50c. 

Lime-Sulphur  S  o  1  u- 
tion,  per  bbl.,  $16.00. 
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SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS 

JAPANESE    LILIES 

We   have    the    following    list    of    Japanese    Liliums.      These    varieties    are    considered    to    be    among    the    best    for    the    hardy    border. 
Bulbs    planted    in   pots    now   and    transferred    to    the   borders   in   the    Spring    invariably    give   better    results    than   if    dormant   bulbs 

are  planted  in  the  Spring. 

SPECIAL   OFFER — Any  of  the   following   varieties  and  sizes  at  $40.00  per  case 


Speciosum  Album 8,8  (200  to  case) 

Speciosum  Album 9/11  (130  to  case) 

Speciosum  Magnificum  8/9  (200  to  case) 

Speciosum  Magnificum  9/11  (130  to  case) 


Speciosum   Magnificum    11/13  (100  to  case) 

Auratum    8/9     (200  to  case) 

Auratum    9/11   (130  to  case) 

Auratum     11/13  (100  to  case) 


SUPERIOR  LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY  PIPS 

NEW  CROP  FOR  DELIVERY  NOW 

THE  FINEST  VALLEY  PIPS  OFFERED 

In  judging  our  price  of  Lily-of-the-Valley.  please  remember  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  Our  Valley  is  positively  among 
the  best.  Is  bought  at  open  prices,  with  instructions  for  a  selection  of  the  best-developed  pips.  Our  long  experience  and  large 
importations  have  commanded  this  extra  selection.  Introduced  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  now  become  famous,  being  forced  very 
extensively  by  a  large  number  of  celebrated  Lily-of-the-Valley  growers.  This  Valley  produces  strong  spikes  of  flowers,  about 
15  inches  in  height,  bearing  from  12  to  20  extra-large  pure  while  bells,  which  are  delightfully  fragrant.  We  make  a  specialty 
of    Lily-of-the-Valley.    and    are   prepared   at    all    times    to    supply    from    our    cold    storage    warehouse    in    original    cases    of 


250  S.  &  W.  Co.'s 

Superior    Lily-of-the- 

Valley  for  $15.00 


500  S.   &   W.    Co.'s 

Superior    Lily-of-lhe- 

Valley  for  $25.00 


1,000  S.   &  W.    Co.'s 
Superior    Lily-of-the- 
Valley  for  $45.00 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 


MONTAGUE  FREE 


IT  oftimes  happens  when  looking  over  collections  such 
a.--  may  be  found  in  botanic  gardens,  that  one  be- 
comes acquainted  with  plants,  or  groups  of  plants, 
whose  beauty  and  usefulness  are  so  pronounced,  but  yet 
so  unrecognized  by  cultivators  in  general,  that  they  are 
entitled  to  be  called  the  Cinderellas  of  the  plant  world. 
Belonging  in  this  category  is  the  plant  family  Brome- 
liacece.  Here  is  a  group  that  is  practically  unused  by 
the  commercial  florists,  poorly  represented,  if  at  all,  in 
the  collections  of  tropical  plants  maintained  on  some 
private  estates,  and  it  is  only  in  botanic  gardens  that 
anything  like  a  fair  representation  of  this  interesting  fam- 
ily can  be  found.  And  yet  it  possesses  horticultural  pos- 
sibilities that  are  practically  unbounded. 

The  beauty  of  many  of  the  Bromeliads  is  unquestioned 
by  those  who  have  seen  them  grown  to  perfection.  The 
coloring  to  be  found  in  their  flowers,  bracts  and  leaves 
is  unique  and  incomparable  with  any  other  group  of 
plants.  The  orchids  are  often  cited  as  being  of  wonder- 
ful coloration,  but  many  Bromeliads  are  equally  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  respect  and  have  a  distinct  advantage 
in  being  attractive  even  when  not  in  bloom,  and  are 
wortliy  of  an  honored  position  in  any  collection  of  trop- 
ical plants  for  their  foliage  alone.  They  are  amongst 
the  easiest  plants  to  grow  well,  and  many  of  them  adapt 
themselves  admiralilv  to  dwelling  house  conditions. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  the  coloring  both  of  their  in- 
florescences and  leaves  is  unique.  •  Let  us  examine,  for 
example.  Billhergia  Leopoldii.     Its  leaves  on  the  upper 
side  are  pale  green,  with  plentiful  mottlings  of  a  creamy 
color.     The  undersides  are  red-brown,   with   perhaps   a 
tinge  of  purple,  and  the  mottlings  are  suffused  with  pink. 
The  effect  is  remarkable  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  a 
hanging  pot  or  basket  and  seen   suspended  against  the 
light.     But  it   is  the  inflorescence  that  is  most  striking 
and  bizarre.     The   large   conspicuous  bracts  are  bright 
red,  dusted  with  silvery  furfuraceous  scales,  the  flowers 
have  petals  of  green  and  violet  blue,  conspicuous  golden 
stamens,  and  a  violet  blue  stigma  curiously  marked  with 
spiral   ridges.     Wliere   in   the   plant   world   can   we   find 
coloring   to    compare    with    this?      Amitlier    species.    B. 
r~    nutans,  is  similar,  but  rather  more  graceful  in   appear- 
■^   ance,  with  arching  leaves  and  a  drooping  inflorescence 
2    composed  of  red  bracts  and  flowers   with   green  petals 
lO    edged  with  blue. 

cvi  One,  perhaps  mort'  cotnnionly  seen  in  cultivation  than 
;^  any  other,  is  I'ricsia  carinata.  which  has  thin,  almost 
<    membranaceous,  leaves  of  a  pleasing  pale  green  color. 


1  he  flowers  are  yellow,  arranged  in  a  flat,  paddle-shaped 
spike  with  bracts  of  yellowish  green  changing  at  the  base 
to  various  tints  of  rose  pink.  Another,  belonging  in  a 
dift"erent  genus,  which  has  its  flowers  arranged  in  a 
similar  distichous  spike,  is  Tillandsia  lindeniana.  In  this 
beautiful  subject  the  bracts  are  of  carmine  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  bluish 
violet.  As  they  open  out  in  succession,  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  the  inflorescence  remains  attractive  over  a  long 
period,  .\mongst  many  others  that  should  be  grown 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  flowers  are  Pitcairnia  Roezlii, 
with  flaming  scarlet  bracts  and  flowers,  and  Mchmea 
fujsciis,  which  has  a  bright  red,  persistent  calyx,  tipped 
with  violet  blue. 

*       *       *       * 

Striking  leaf  coloration  is  to  be  found  amongst  many 
of  this  family,  but  space  will  not  admit  the  mention  of 
more  than  a  few.  The  genus  Cryptanthus,  not  note- 
worthy so  far  as  its  flowers  are  concerned,  contains  sev- 
eral species  which  exhibit  remarkable  leaf  coloration. 
C.  zonatus,  for  example,  has  its  leaves  fantastically 
barred  in  a  zebra-like  effect  with  buff  colored  scurfy 
scales  on  a  ground  color  of  green  and  brown.  The  shape 
and  horizontal  habit  of  growth  of  these  leaves  is  almost 
lizard-like.  C.  bcuckcri  is  a  rather  taller  grower  than 
the  preceding,  with  leaves  of  dark  green  mottled  with 
pale  green  or  white. 

A  favorite  of  mine  in  this  family,  because  it  combines 
grace  with  its  other  attributes,  is  Guzmaiinia  Zahnii.  This 
deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  of  our  foliage  plants,  and 
vet  it  is  seldom  heard  of.  and  still  less  often  seen.  Its 
leaves,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  the  rather  tight 
rosette  common  amongst  the  members  of  this  family,  are 
long  and  beautifully  recurved.  They  are  semi-transpar- 
ent, veined  with  red  parallel  lines  on  a  groundwork  of 
green  which  is  sometimes  suffused  with  pink  or  brown, 
and  are  entrancingly  lovely  when  seen  against  the  light. 

.Still  more  striking,  but  ])erhaps  less  beautiful,  is  Vriesia 
splciidcns.  which  has  broad  strap-shaped  leaves  boldly 
barred  with  transverse  red-brown  markings.  Most  in- 
triguing are  the  curious  markings  to  be  seen  on  the 
leaves  of  Gii:~mannia  miisaica.  These  take  the  form  of 
broad,  transverse  bands  made  up  of  irregular  pencillings 
of  dark  green  on  a  li.ght  green  ground.  On  the  under- 
side  the  markings  are   fainter  and   of  a  reddish   color. 

Queer  contrasts  are  to  be  seen  in  the  coloring  of 
Nidiilarium  iniioccntii.  The  leaves  towards  the  base  are 
of  a  purple  color  which  gradually  merges  into  the  green 
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of  the  rest  of  the  leaves.  (This  purple  is  of  a  hue  similar 
to  that  found  in  the  leaves  of  many  of  the  CommcHnacca, 
such  as  Tradcscantia  regince  and  Rhoco  discolor.)  From 
the  center  of  these  rosettes  of  green  and  purple  arise  the 
bract  leaves  of  bright  scarlet  which  produces  an  effect 
that  is  startling  in  its  uniqueness.  To  find  combinations 
of  color  in  any  way  comparable  to  this  one  is  restricted 
to  the  Bromcliacccc. 

Botanical  interest  in  these  plants  centers  largely  in 
their  adaptations  to  environment.  They  are  mostly  na- 
tives of  tropical  America,  and  many  of  them  are  epi- 
phvtes.  In  a  large  number  of  species  the  leaves  are  ar- 
ranged in  rosettes  in  such  a  way  that  their  bases  form 
cup-like  reservoirs  of  water.  Considerable  quantities 
may  be  held  in  this  way,  as  those  who  have  inadvertently 
tipped  over  such  plants  as  .Echiiica  can  testify.  I  have 
measured  the  amount  of  water  held  in  the  leaf  bases  of  a 
single  rosette  of  JEchmca  piiicliana  and  found  it  to  be 
almost  one  quart. 

This  water  storage  apparently  has  an  important  func- 
tion in  the  economy  of  the  plants.  Growing  on  trees,  as 
many  do.  the  ojiportunities  for  absorption  of  water  by 
the  roots  is  somewhat  limited,  but  this  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  ability  of  the  leaves  to  catch  water  and  to  absorb 
it  by  means'  of  thin-walled  cells  that  occur  at  the  base 
of  the  leaves.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  plants 
obtain  some  of  their  nitrogen  from  insects,  and  debris 
of  various  kmds  that  fall  into  the  reservoirs,  which  de- 
cay and  form  food  substances  that  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  thin-walled  cells. 

The  water  in  the  petiole  bases  frequently  has  other 
plants  growing  in  it  and  Darwin,  in  his  fascinating 
Insectivorous  Plants,  quotes  from  Gardner"s  Travels  m 
the  Interior  of  Brazil  concerning  a  species  of  I'.ladder- 
wort,  Utricularia  nelumbifoiia,  which  grows  exclusivelv 
in  the  leaf  bases  of  certain  Bromeliads :  'Tt  is  only  to 
be  found  growing  in  the  water  which  collects_  in  the 
bottom  of  the  leaves  of  a  large  Tillandsia,  that  inhabits 
abundantlv  an  arid  rockv  part  of  the  mountain,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
Besides  the  ordinary  method  by  seed,  it  propagates  itself 
by  runners,  which  'it  throws  out  from  the  base  of  the 
flower-stem  :  this  runner  is  always  found  directing  itself 
towards  the  nearest  Tillandsia.  when  it  inserts  its  point 
into  the  water  and  gives  origin  to  a  new  plant,  which 
in  its  turn  sends  out  another  shoot.  In  this  manner  1 
have  seen  not  less  than  six  plants  united."  Other  author- 
ities state  Bromeliads  and  other  epiphytes  are  themselves 
overgrown  bv  mosses  and  lichens.  Thus  we  have  the 
Bromeliads  growing  on  trees,  although  not  parasitically, 
be  it  remarked,  and"  other  plants,  in  turn,  on  them,  whicli 
calls  to  mind  the  oft  quoted  lines  of  ."^wift; 
"So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey: 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  ■em: 
.\nd  so  proceed  ad  infiuitum." 

The  leaf  cuticle  of  the  Bromeliads  is  usually  greatly 
thickened  and  often  covered  with  scurfy  scales  which 
serve  to  prevent  evaporation  and  thus  tide  the  plants 
over  hot  dry  periods.  That  it  is  effective  I  have  seen 
proven  bv  rosettes  of  Crxptanthus.  which  have  been 
broken  off,  or  fallen  off,  the  parent  plant  and  thrown 
under  the  bench.  Here,  without  roots,  they  kept  m 
good  condition  for  a  considerable  time,  although  there 
were  steam  pipes  just  above  them  and  such  watering  as 
they  received  was  spasmodic  and  accidental. 

Some   of   the   Bromeliads   may   be   considered   as   true 


-xerophvtic  plants,  and  as  such  can  perhaps  best  be  cared 
for  in  the  Cactus  house  rather  than  in  one  wdrere  more 
humid  conditions  prevail.  Examples  of  plants  in  this 
group  are  D\ckia  of  various  species,  Bromclia  lasiantha, 
and  Hechtia  argentca.  The  latter  is  a  striking  olaject, 
forming  rosettes  which  may  be  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter, 
formed  of  very  stiff,  spiny  and  recurved  leaves  which 
are  silvery  and  shining.  In  this  group  belongs  Puya 
chilensis,  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  family,  which  can 
be  grown  outdoors  with  Winter  protection  in  favored 
sections  in  England. 

The  xeroph}'tic  nature  of  many  of  the  Bromeliads  may 
account  in  a  large  measure  for  the  tolerance  they  exhibit 
when  grown  in  the  arid  air  of  the  ordinary  dwelling  house. 

It  is  amongst  these  xerophytic  types  that  we  find  pro- 
tective spines  most  highly  developed.  In  some  species  ii 
almost  seems  that  they  are  designed  as  revengeful 
weapons  as  well  as  a  means  of  defense.  Thus  in  Ananas 
niacrodontes.  for  example,  the  stout  formidable  spines 
at  the  tips  of  the  leaves  point  outwards  whilst  those  at 
the  ba'-c  point  inwards.  Therefore,  it  would  appear  that 
should  any  browsing  animal  have  the  temerity  to  at- 
tempt to  make  a  meal  from  this  particular  species,  he 
would  be  warned  by  the  out-pointing  spines  and  chastised 
on  his  retreat  b\-  the  in-pointing  ones.  Bromclia  pingnin, 
a  species  that  attains  a  height  of  about  four  feet,  has 
similar  vicious  proclivities  and  is  said  to  be  used  as  a 
hedge  in  the  West  Indies.  After  seeing  it  one  can 
imagine  that  such  a  hedge  would  be  impenetrable.  In 
manv  S|)ecies  the  spines  form  a  distinct  decorative  fea- 
ture, esjieciallv  when  they  are  colored,  as  in  ^Hchmea 
piucliaihi.   which  has  prominent  brown  spines. 

The  only  plant  of  prime  economic  importance  in  this 
family  is  the  pineapple.  Ananas  satiius.  Many  gardeners, 
especially  those  with  English  training,  whose  experience 
extends  back  a  period  of  years,  will  remember  when  this 
delicious  fruit  was  an  important  product  under  glass 
on  many  mMvate  estates  in  northern  climes.  But  with 
the  advent  of  improved  methods  of  transportation,  the 
pine  "pit"  has  lost  its  importance  and  we  rely  instead 
on  fruit  shipped  from  some  center  where  it  is  grown  in 
the  open,  or  on  the  canned  product.  To  many  the  latter 
is  preferable,  as  the  fresh  fruit  that  we  receive  in  northern 
markets  is  shipped  before  it  is  properly  ripe  and  is  none 
too  palatable.  It  is  worth  while  to  grow  a  few  pine- 
apples in  pots,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  surpri.smg 
casual  visitors,  manv  of  whom  have  a  vague  notion  that 
"pineapples  grow  on  trees  somewhere  in  the  South." 
There  are  tw-o  variegated  varieties  of  the  pineapple  that 
are  worth  growing  for  their  foliage,  and  these,  if  given 
reasonably  good  treatment,  will  often  reward  the  grower 
with  a  fruit.  The  best  form.  I  think,  is  Ananas  satnnts 
var.  varic'^atus.  in  which  the  center  of  the  leaf  is  green 
and  the  niargins  of  cream  or  yellow.  In  A.  sativiis  var. 
porteanus  this  coloring  is  reversed  with  the  yellow  m 
the  center.  In  addition  the  leaves  are  sometimes  striped 
or  suffused  w-ith  red. 

The  other  species  in  this  family  that  enters  into  com- 
merce for  reasons  unconnected  with  its  ornamental  ap- 
pearance is  Tillandsia  iisneoides.  the  well-known  Spanish 
Moss  which  is  used  for  .stuffing  mattresses.  This  is  a 
true  "air  plant"  and  bedecks  trees  and  telegraph  wires  in 
],arts  of  the  south.  In  general  appearance  it  is  strangely 
similar  to  the  lichen  Vsnea.  wdiich  is  to  be  seen  hanging 
from  the  branches  of  the  firs  and  spruces  in  the  north. 
The  Spanish  :Moss  lives  under  greenhouse  conditions, 
provided  a  warm  humid  atmosphere  is  maintained,  even 
when  suspended  on  nothing  more  nutritious  than  copper 
wire. 
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Making  a  Rose  Garden 

ROSARUM  AMATOR 


rHH  Location — The  location  of  a  Rose  garden  is  of 
utmost  importance.  This  garden  should  not  be 
shaded  either  by  buildings  or  trees  or  shrubs  to  any 
appreciable  extent ;  it  should  receive  the  unbroken  light, 
and  free  air.  It  should  be  far  enough  away  from  trees 
and  shrubs  so  that  their  roots  cannot  penetrate  its  soil.  A 
Southeastern  exposure  is,  all  things  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  most  favorable ;  next  best  a  Southern,  and 
third  a  Southwestern,  a  building  or  wall  or  hedge  or  trees 
on  the  North  side  or  indeed  on  every  side  but  not  so  near 
as  to  rob  the  garden  of  sunlight  and  free  air,  yet  near 
enough  to  break  partly  the  force  of  the  heavy  winds,  is 
beneficial. 

This  is  the  ideal  location,  where  the  very  highest  re- 
sults may  be  expected,  but  the  Rose  lover  may  be  assured 
that  good  results  may  be  looked  for  in  Rose  growing 
where  buildings  or  trees,  not  very  close  to  the  garden, 
shade  it,  but  not  very  heavily,  some  part  of  the  day. 

Soil — Any  soil  which  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  gar- 
den vegetables,  will,  when  properly  prepared  and  suf- 
ficiently fertilized,  be  suitable  for  successful  Rose 
growing.  A  clay  loam,  not  over  stiff,  and  well  drained 
is  the  best.  A  light  sandv  loam  is  benefitted  greatly  by 
removing  a  portion  of  it  and  substituting  a  rich  clay,  and 
a  heavy  clay  soil  by  a  partial  substitution  of  sandy  loam 
or  sand. 

fertilizers — Thoroughly  decomposed  cow  maimrc.  a 
year  or  more  old  is  best  for  Rose  growing,  as  it  can  be 
used  very  freely  without  burning  the  roots,  and  helps  re- 
tain moisture  in  the  soil.  Sheep,  hen  or  hog  manure, 
well  rotted  and  pulverized,  or  at  least  well  broken  into 
small  pieces  may  be  used  where  cow  manure  cannot  be 
obtained.  If  animal  manures  are  unobtainable,  the  best 
substitution  is  pure  ground  bone  in  several  degrees  of 
fineness. 

Preparini^  the  Beds — Rose  beds  should  be  only  so  wide 
that  a  gardener  can  give  the  bushes  all  necessary  care 
without  stepping  on  the  beds.  In  preparing  these  throw 
■  lUt  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  one  and  one-half  feet.  If  the 
lower  soil,  or  indeed  all  of  the  soil,  is  very  poor,  cart  it 
off  and  substitute  good  soil  for  it.  If  the  ground  is  rather 
low,  and  the  water  settles  away  slowly  after  a  rain,  ex- 
cavate a  foot  deeper  than  before  mentioned,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  place  a  layer  of  broken  bricks 
or  stone,  and  above  this  a  second,  and  a  third  layer,  each 
of  pieces  of  brick  or  stone  of  smaller  size  than  the  former, 
and  so  placed  as  to  fill  the  interstices  of  the  former  layer. 
I'inish  with  a  top  layer  of  gravel  and  coarse  sand.  The 
object,  which  should  be  kept  in  mind,  of  this  arrangement 
of  brick  or  .stone  and  gravel,  is  to  so  lay  them  that  the 
soil  when  returned  to  the  excavation  will  not  work  down- 
ward through  the  gravel  and  stone,  and  clog  the  drain- 
age. 

In  returning  the  good  soil  to  the  bed,  it  should  In- 
mixed  with  the  animal  manures  previously  mentioned  in 
the  proi)orti(ins  by  bulk  of  four  j)arts  soil  to  one  part 
luanure.  and  both  soil  and  manure  should  Ix'  well  pulver- 
ized. 

A  spread  of  jnire  bone  flour,  in  addition  to  animal  ma- 
nures, sufficient  to  whiten  the  surface  of  the  soil,  applied 
after  the  bed  is  prepared,  and  raked  into  the  soil  lightly, 
will  be  beneficial. 

If  it  is  necessarv  to  relv  entirely  upon  bune  fertilizer, 
mix  pure  cracked  bone  in  the  proportion  of  about  one 
part  to  sixteen  of  soil  when  making  the  bed,  and  after 
the  bed  is  made  ajjplv  to  its  surface  a  sjjread  of  equal 


parts  of  pure  bone  meal  and  bone  flour,  thick  enough  to 
entirely  cover  the  soil,  and  fork  or  rake  it  in  thoroughly. 
The  Rose  bushes  will  soon  feel  the  effect  of  the  bone  flour, 
and  later  of  the  bone  meal  and  cracked  bone. 

The  soil  of  the  bed  or  border,  when  finished,  should 
be  about  four  inches  higher  than  the  surrounding  sur- 
face :  it  will  soon  settle. 

If  a  Rose  bed  is  prepared  a  few  weeks  before  the  Rose 
bushes  are  set,  the  result  will  be  more  satisfactory. 

Upon  the  quality  of  the  .soil,  the  fertilizers,  and  the  thor- 
ough mixing  and  pulverizing  of  these  when  the  beds  are 
prei)ared,  much  of  the  success  in  Rose  growing  depends. 

Setting  Out  the  Bushes — Hybrid  Tea  and  Tea  Roses 
should  be  planted  eighteen  inches,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
two  feet  apart. 

Alany  Roses  are  grafted  or  budded  on  wild  Rose  stock, 
at  a  little  distance  above  the  roots.  In  setting  out  such 
Roses  the  point  where  the  graft  was  made  should  be 
about  two  inches  below  the  soil,  when  the  bush  is  set  out. 
Before  setting  the  bush,  cut  off  all  injured  roots  with  a 
sharp  knife  just  back  of  the  injury.  Place  the  bush  in  the 
hole  prepared  for  it;  spread  out  the  roots  carefully  on 
all  sides :  cover  them  with  sufffcient  soil  to  nearly  refill 
the  hole,  pressing  it  down  very  firmly,  but  leaving  the 
upper  soil  loose. 

After  setting,  prune  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  very  slen- 
der, weak  shoots  back  to  the  body  of  the  bush,  or  large 
branch,  out  of  which  they  are  growing.  Prune  the 
stronger  shoots  back  so  that  there"  will  be  only  one  eye 
(branch  bud)  and  the  strongest  .shoots  so  that  there  will 
be  onlv  two  or  three  eyes  between  the  point  where  the  cut 
is  made  and  the  body  or  branch  out  of  which  the  shoots 
grow. 

The  Blooming  Habits  of  the  Several  Classes — Tea,  Hy- 
Irid-Tea,  Dwarf  Polyantha  (often  called  Baby  Ram- 
bler), roses  under  favorable  conditions  bloom  from 
Spring  to  .\utunm.  Hybrid-Perpetuals  produce  their  main 
crop  of  blooms  in  June  and  some,  not  all,  varieties  under 
good  culture  give  some  casual  blooms  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  especially  in  the  Autumn.  Ramblers,  Trailers, 
and  Climbers,  except  Hybrid-Tea  and  Tea  Climbers  with 
very  few  exceptions,  bloom  only  once  during  the  year. 

Summer  Pruning — Hybrid-Perpetuals,  in  order  that 
they  may  give  some  casual  blooms  after  the  June  crop, 
and  the  Teas,  Hybrid-Teas,  and  Dwarf  Polyanth.as  should 
be  severely  Sununer  pruned  for  best  results.  This  prun- 
ing in  a  large  measure  is  performed  in  the  proper  cutting 
of  the  blooms. 

Cutting  blooms  and  pruning  at  the  same  time  is  done 
in  this  way :  when  we  pick  a  bloom,  or  in  case  of  Poly- 
antha ro.ses  a  flower  stalk  of  blooms,  we  should  sever  the 
stem  or  stalk  with  a  sharp  knife  taking  with  the  bloom 
or  cluster  of  blooms  a  stem  of  such  a  length  as  to  leave 
only  one  or  two  full  size,  vigorous  leaves  between  the 
point  wb.ere  the  cut  is  made  and  the  body  of  main  branch 
out  of  which  the  flower  branch  grew.  Out  of  the  axils  of 
these  leaves  new  branches  will  spring:  allow  onlv  one  or 
two  of  the  strongest  to  grow,  and  cut  away  the  weaker. 
These  stronger  branches  will  probably  produce  other  flow- 
ers, for  it  is  on  the  new  wood  of  roses  that  the  flowers 
grow.  This  method  of  picking  will  give  sometimes 
long  and  sometimes  short  stems,  but  should  be  strictly 
followed,  and  a  branch  bearing  a  rose  should  never  be 
broken  oft"  clear  back  to  the  bodv  or  main  branch  merely 
to  secure  a  long  stem,  but  should  be  cut  exactly  as  di- 
rected above,  be  the  stem  long  or  short. 
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As  for  further  pruning  any  small  weak  shoot,  which  has 
unobserved  got  a  start,  should  be  cut  entirely  away,  as  it 
only  takes  the  strength  which  should  go  into  the  vigorous 
branches,  and  will  itself  either  produce  no  flower  or  an 
insignificant  bloom.  Sometimes  even  vigorous  shoots 
from  leaf  axils,  mentioned  above,  or  from  latent  buds  on 
the  main  body  or  branches  or  root  fail  to  produce  flower 
buds ;  such  shoots  are  spoken  of  as  blind  wood,  and  should 
be  cut  back  so  as  to  leave  only  two  or  three  full  sized 
leaves  between  the  point  where  the  cut  is  made  and  the 
body  or  branch  from  which  it  sprang,  the  number  of 
leaves  left  on  either  a  blind  shoot  or  flowering  branch 
before  mentioned  always  depending  on  the  vigor  of  the 
shoot.  This  manner  of  cutting  blooms,  and  this  cutting 
out  of  weak  shoots  and  cutting  back  of  blind  shoots  make 
low-growing  robust  bushes,  which  produce  flowers  of 
largest  size  and  highest  quality. 

Frequent  culture  and  fertilizing  also  are  important  fac- 
tors in  the  Summer  care  of  roses.  The  soil  not  only 
closely  around  the  rose  bushes  but  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  bed  or  border  should  be  stirred  once  or  twice  each 
week  to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch  and  made  as  nearly 
fine  as  dust  as  possible.  This  frequent  culture  and  dust- 
like surface  soil  will  conserve  the  moisture  and  leave  little 
necessity  of  watering. 

Once  a  month  from  April  to  September  inclusive  there 
should  be  worked  into  the  surface  of  the  soil  all  over  the 
rose  bed  or  border  and  around  specimen  bushes  on  lawns, 
a  generous  application  of  pulverized  sheep  manure  or  well 
decayed  cow  manure,  and  half  way  between  these  applica- 
tions a  spread  of  pure  bone  flour  (often  called  by  the 
seedsmen  "Rose  bone  flour")  sufficient  to  make  the  sur- 
face white. 

Well  pruned,  thoroughly  cultivated  and  generously  fer- 
tilized rose  bushes  are  far  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
disease  and  insects  than  neglected  bushes. 

The  prevalent  diseases  are  mildew,  which  appears  as  a 
whitish  powder  on  the  foliage  and  causes  it  to  curl  and 
blister,  the  remedy  for  wliich  is  flowers  of  sulphur  applied 
dry,  preferably  with  a  pow-der  bellows  or  gun,  or  fun- 
gine,  and  "black  spot,"  which  appears  as  black  spots  on 
the  foliage,  a  very  dangerous  disease  w^hich,  if  taken  at 
its  first  appearance,  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
or  fungine  will  help  somewhat. 

The  most  common  insects  which  attack  rose  bushes 
are  aphis,  thrips  and  several  kinds  of  small  worms,  and 
rose  bugs.  The  remedy  for  the  first  three  is  any  one  of 
the  nicotine  preparations. 

For  the  rose  bugs,  hand  picking  has  always  been  the 
main  dependance,  but  now  "Readeana  Rose  Bug  Exterm- 
inator" is  much  used  and  pronounced  very  eft'ective.  and 
there  has  been  recently  placed  on  sale  a  new  Rose  bug 
killer  named  Melrosine  which  is  w-ell  spoken  of. 

Preparing  the  Buslics  for  JVinter — Pruning  and  fer- 
tilizing should  be  suspended  by  Oct.  1st,  and  when  in  No- 
vember the  ground  freezes  an  inch  or  two  deep  at  night, 
the  rose  bushes  should  be  put  into  Winter  quarters  by 
simply  heaping  up  the  soil  a  foot  high  or  more  around 
each,  a  protection  which  is  both  safer,  as  it  does  not  har- 
bor mice,  which  often  girdle  the  bushes  by  eating  off  the 
bark,  and  more  effective  than  manure  or  leaves.  This  soil 
is  easily  thrown  up  around  the  bushes,  when  they  are 
planted  in  rows,  and  even  when  they  are  in  beds,  it  may 
be  brought  in  a  wheelbarrow  from  another  part  of  the 
garden  for  banking  the  center  bushes  of  the  beds  while 
the  soil  aroimd  the  bed  can  be  thrown  up  against  the 
outer  rows  of  bu.shes.  This  soil  should  be  drawn  away 
from  the  bushes  in  early  Spring  as  soon  as  the  buds  on 
the  tops  of  the  bushes  begin  to  swell,  and  all  dead  and 
weak  wood  be  cut  out  and  the  other  branches  cut  back  so 
as  to  leave  onlv  one  to  three  eyes   (leaf  buds  I   lietween 


where  the  cut  is  made,  and  the  body  or  branch  out  of 
which  it  grows. 

The  following  lists  of  roses  comprise  some,  but  not  all 
of  the  best  varieties. 

Tea  Scented  and  Hybrid-Tea  Varieties. — These  are 
grown  for  cut  flowers,  and  bedding  plants  combined. 
They  bloom  from  Spring  till  late  Autumn  more  or  less 
continuously,  some  more  freely  in  Spring,  others  in  Sum- 
mer and  others  in  Autumn.  Under  good  cvdture  they  are 
very  satisfactory. 

Red  and  Crimson  Colors 


Chateau  De  Clos  Vougeot. 
Etoile  De  France,  Crimson. 
General   McArthur. 
Edward  Mawley. 


Hadley. 

Hoosier  Beauty. 
George  Dickson. 
Red  Radiance. 


Yellow  Shades 

Marquis  De  Sinety.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward.  Harry  Kirk. 

Rayon  D'Or.  Lady  Hillingdon. 

Duchess  of  Wellington.  Lilian    Moore. 

Mad.  Ravary. 
White 


Kaiserin    Augusta    Victoria. 

Pharisaer. 

Double    White    Killarney. 


White    Maman    Cochet. 
Florence  Pemberton. 
Molly    Sharman    Crawford. 


Different   Shades  of   Pink 

Belle    Siebrecht.   deep   pink.  La  France,  bright  pink. 

Jonkeer,  J.  L.  Mock,  Carmine-  Laurent  Carle,  velvety  car- 
rose  or  "Imperial  pink."  mine. 

Mad.    Caroline   Testout,   sal-  Los  Angeles,  flame  pink, 

mon-pink.  Mary,  Countess  of  Ilchester, 

Marquise  De  Canay.  silvery-  crimson-carmine, 

rose.  Mrs.    Charles    Russell,    rosy 

Prince    De    Bulgarie,    flesh-  carmine, 

rose.  Premier,  dark  pink. 

Radiance,  pink.  Mcountess     Folkestone,     sal- 
Lady   Ashtown.   soft   pink.  mon-pink. 

Dean   Hole,    Carmine-pink.  Ophelia,   salnion-pink-flesh. 

Columbia,  pink. 

Hybrid   Perpetual    Roses 

These  give  a  heavy  crop  of  splendid  flowers  in  June, 
and  some  varieties  under  excellent  culture  give  a  limited 
number  of  flowers  in  late  Summer  or  Autumn. 

Different  Shades  of  Pink 

Baroness     Rothschild,     light  Mrs.  John  Laing,  soft  pink. 

pink.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Craw- 
George     Arends,     soft     light  ford,  rosy  pink. 

pink.  Magna   Charta,   rosy   pinkish 

Mad.  Gabriel  Luizet,  silvery-  carmine. 

[link.  Paul  X'eyron,  clear  pink. 

Red  and  Crimson 

Ulrich  Brunner,  cherry-red.  Prince    Camille     de     Rohan, 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  crimson.       ;rimson-maroon. 
J.  B.  Clark,  deep  scarlet. 

White 

Frau  Karl  Drnschki.  Mad.    Plantier. 

Margaret   Dickson. 

Dwarf  Polyantha  Varieties 

These  are  used  for  massing  in  beds  or  for  edging  beds 
of  tall  growing  roses.  Their  blooms,  which  are  borne  in 
sprays,  may  be  used  for  cut  flowers. 

Aennchen  Muller,  deep  rose.  Jessie,  crimson. 

Baby  Rambler,  red.  Baby  Dorothy,  bright  pink. 

Baby    Tauscndschon,    pink.  Perle  D'Or.  yellow. 

Cecile  Brunner,  bright  rose.  Mrs.   Wni.   Konig.   white. 

Climbing  Roses 

Tausendschon.  pink.  Crimson     Rambler,     red     or 

Dorothy  Perkins,  pink.  crimson. 

White       Dorothy       Perkins.  Philadelphia,  red  or  crimson, 

white.  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  flesh-pink. 

Excelsa,  red  or  crimson.  Silver   Moon,   white. 
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Cultural  Notes  on  Calceolaria  Stewartii  and  Its  Varieties 


GEORGE  F.  STEWART 


AS  I  have  been  asked  by  many  of  my  fellow  gardeners 
to   furnish  the   cultural  directions   for   Calceolaria 
Slcwartii  and  its  varities,  I  have  decided  that  the 
best    means    of    disseminating    them     is    through     the 
Gardeners'  Cronicle. 

These  plants  are  now  starting  into  active  growth  and 
their  shoots  need  to  be  stopped  back.  It  is  preferable  to 
perform  this  operation  about  a  week  previous  to  potting, 
for  after  they  are  potted,  they  start  with  a  more  evenly 
balanced  break  all  over  the  plants.  The  soft  shoots  that 
are  pinched  off  are  used  for  cuttings  and  inserted  in  clean 
sand  in  a  temperature  around  50°  to  55°. 

The  cuttings  should  be  watered  every  day  for  about 
ten  days,  not  a  mere  spray  overhead,  but  a  thorough 
drenching  with  clean  water.  I  may  here  state  that  I  have 
practised  the  drenching  method  every  day  with  nearly  all 
kinds  of  cuttings,  except  geraniums  and  other  similar 
wooded  plants,  and  have  found  that  it  is  not  only  a  quick 
means  of  rooting 
cuttings,  but  also 
the  best  preventa- 
tive for  the  so- 
called  damping  off 
that  we  hear  so 
much  about 
among  gardeners. 
This  practice  cov- 
ers an  experience 
of  over  thirty 
years. 

The  Calceolaria 
will  be  rooted  in 
about  two  Aveeks 
if  one  obtains 
good  soft  tops. 
Pot  them  in  two 
inch  pots  in  nice, 
light,  sandy  soil, 
shifting  the  m 
right  along  as  they 
require  it.  The 
compost  for  pot- 
ting is  one  part 
loam,  leaf  mold, 
preferablv  oak 
leaves  one  y  e  a  r 
old,  fern  root  such 

as  is  used  for  potting  orchids,  sand  and  decayed  horse 
manure.  These  are  used  in  equal  proportions  with  some 
broken  charcoal.  To  about  one  ]iailful  of  the  compost  a 
small  handful  of  Clay's  Fertilizer  is  added.  After  the 
plants  are  well  rooted  in  their  flowering  pots,  water  with 
manure  water,  about  a  good  handful  to  an  ordinary 
watering  pot.  I  apply  cow  manure,  horse  manure  and 
hen  manure  and  when  watering  with  a  fertilizer  use  a 
handful  to  the  same  amount  of  water. 

The  plants  can  be  manipulated  so  that  they  will  flower 
early  or  late.  I  have  had  them  in  flower  as  early  as  the 
first  week  in  .'\pril,  and  as  late  as  July,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  near  the  salt  water,  along  the  coast  of  jNTaine,  one 
could  have  them  in  flower  in  .Xugust.  Gauging  the  lime 
of  flowering  is  done  by  pinching  and  potting.  Near  Bos- 
ton, about  seven  weeks  are  allowed  from  the  time  they  are 
cut  back  until  they  flower,  always  potting  a  few  days 
after  they  have  been  cut  back. 

A  little  care  has  to  be  exercised  to  carrv  stock  plants  in 


good  condition  after  iIkv  flower,  until  Fall.  This  is  done 
by  placing  the  plants  in  partial  shade  in  a  cool  north 
house  or  outdoors  under  a  tree,  and  using  care  in  water- 
ing. Water  is  given  only  when  they  show  signs  of  wilt- 
ing. Along  about  the  end  of  September,  I  look  over  our 
plants  which  have  flowered  in  from  six  to  eight  inch  pots 
and  select  the  best  for  large  specimens  for  the  following 
year.  These  may  with  good  care,  as  described  above,  be 
flowered  in  twelve  inch  pots  with  a  spread,  when  staked 
out,  of  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  I  grow  the 
plants  in  a  night  temperature  of  about  45°.  If  they  are 
desired  to  flower  early,  from  50°  to  55°,  allowing  a  rise  of 
ten  degrees  with  the  sun. 

The  plants  are  subject  to  attacks  from  green  and  white 
fly.  Fumigating  -once  a  month  with  Hydrocyanic  gas  at 
the  rate  of  one-quarter  ounce  to  the  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  space  our  house  is  not  troubled  with  them.  To  those 
who  have  never  used  this  gas,  I  will  add,  that  there  is  a 

little  booklet  sent 
out  by  the  Roess- 
ler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Co.,  100 
William  St.,  New 
York  city,  giving 
full  information 
how  to  apply. 
The)'  also  supply 
Sodium  Cyanide 
in  one  ounce  egg 
form,  which  I  have 
found  to  be  the 
handiest  form  for 
greenhouse  fumi- 
"ation. 


There  remains 
to  us  a  great  duty 
of  defense  and 
preservation ;  and 
there  is  open  to  us 
also  a  noble  pur- 
suit, to  which  the 
spirit  of  the  times 
strongly  invites 
us.  Let  us  advance 
the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  works  of 
peace.  Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land,  call 
forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institutions,  promote  all  its 
great  interests,  and  see  whether  we,  also,  in  our  day  and 
generation,  may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered.— Daniel  Webster. 


A  spcctiiu'ii  /)/(!«/  oj  Cultcolaria  Slcwurtii — I'ar.  Lyiiuuiu 


Today  is  yoiu's  and  mine:  the  onl}-  day  we  have;  the 
day  in  which  we  play  our  part.  What  our  part  may  sig- 
nify in  the  great  whole  we  may  not  understand,  but  we 
are  here  to  play  it,  and  now  is  our  time.  This  we  know : 
it  is  a  part  of  action,  not  of  whining.  It  is  a  part  of  love, 
not  cynicism.  It  is  for  us  to  express  love  in  terms  of  hu- 
man helpfulness. — David  Starr  Jordan. 


i^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiniiininnmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiinwiiiinii 
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I  NEW  YORK  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 

I    Grand  C.-nlral  Palace  New  York  City 

I  MARCH  14  to  20,  1921 
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The  Power  of  Movement  in  Plants 


WILLARD  N.  CLUTE 


THE  power  of  motion  seems  to  be  inherent  in  all 
protoplasm.  So  common  is  motion  in  animals  that 
we  mentally  associate  motion  with  life  and  often  re- 
gard the  less  active  plants  as  scarcely  alive.  Among  the  un- 
observant the  ability  to  move  is  relied  upon  to  distinguish 
animals  from  plants,  but  plants  are  able  to  move  as  readily 
as  animals  when  the  necessity  to  do  so  arises.  Their  move- 
ments are  less  noticeable  than  those  of  animals  because 
they  are  not  obliged  to  move  about  in  search  of  food  as 
the' latter  are.  As  regards  the  ability  to  move  about  in 
the  cells,  the  protoplasm  of  plants  is  rather  more  active 
than  that  of  animals.  In  numerous  plant  cells  the  proto- 
plasm is  not  stationary,  but  is  constantly  revolving  or 
streaming  from  one  part  of  the  cell  to  another. 

A  considerable  number  of  one-celled  i)lants,  such  as 
bacteria  and  the  simple  alg.'e,  move  through  the  water  by 
lashing  it  with  tiny  threads  or  cilia  and  in  some  cases  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  one-celled  animals. 
In  other  algae  organized  into  chains  of  cells,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  movement  of  the  entire  filament.  This  is  very 
noticeable  in  Oscillaloria  a  common  blue-green  alga  of 
stagnant  pools.  Most  striking  of  all  forms  of  plant  loco- 
motion are  those  movements  of  certain  extremely  simple 
plants  known  as  slime-molds.  These  may  often  be  ff)und 
in  Spring  and  early  Summer  on  rotting  logs,  stumps,  and 
bits  of  bark,  as  soft  slimy  masses  of  naked  protoplasm, 
white  red,  or  orange  in-  color.  The  entire  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm, which  is  frequently  as  large  as  or  larger  than  the 
hand,  moves  over  the  substratum  with  a  streaming  mo- 
tion not  unlike  the  way  in  which  spilled  molasses  spreads. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  the  slime-molds  were  once  re- 
garded as  animals. 

A  large  number  of  plant  movements  are  connected 
with  growth  processes,  ranging  from  the  adjustment  of 
the  leaves  to  light  to  the  coiling  movements  by  means  of 
which  climbing  plants  are  able '"to  cling  to  their  supports. 
Included  in  tliis  class  of  movements  are  all  forms  of  nu- 
tation or  nodding  so  common  in  young  plants.  In  such 
cases  the  tip  of  the  stem  I^ends  toward  the  earth  and 
straighten^  up,  joint  by  joint,  as  the  stem  lengthens. 
Climbing  plants  appear  to  get  up  by  an  exaggerated  form 
of  nutation.  If  such  plants  are  grown  at  a  distance  from 
a  supi^rt,  the  tip  will  bend  over  and  then  begin  revolving 
in  an  ever  widening  circle  until  a  support  is  reached. 
Should  a  support  be  out  of  reach  the  stem  drops  to  the 
ground  after  a  time  and  the  tip  once  more  becomes  erect 
and  begins  a  new  set  of  circles.  In  the  case  of  tendril> 
which  must  often  quickly  grasp  a  support,  the  coiling  nio- 
tion  is  quite  rapid  enough  to  be  easily  seen.  It  is  often 
as  rapid  as  the  second  hand  of  a  watch.  The  sunflowers 
are  celebrated  in  prose  and  poetry  for  turning  their  flow- 
ers and  leaves  to  the  sun  all  day,  but  this  is  an  error.  The\ 
derive  their  names  from  the  flower-head  which  resembles 
the  conventional  picture  of  the  sun.  and  aside  from  facing 
the  best  light  do  not  generally  move  more.  There  are 
some  plants,  however,  which  do  follow  the  sun  through 
the  heavens  and  these  are  commonly  known  as  helio- 
tropes. It  is  likely  that  not  all  the  plants  named  helio- 
trope have  the  habit,  however. 

No  adequate  explanation  has  ever  been  given  of  the 
movements  involved  in  the  so-called  "sleep"  of  plants. 
It  was  once  thought  that  such  movements  were  adjust- 
ments made  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  at  night,  but 
this  seems  to  be  negatived  by  the  fact  that  plants  with 
''sleep"    movement>    are    comninn    in    the    warm    tropics 


where  no  heat  conservation  is  necessary.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  phenomenon  is  fairly  common  and  may  easily 
b^  observed  in  the  leaves  of  axalis,  clover,  bean,  locust 
and  many  others.  The  habit  is  found  in  the  seed-leaves 
or  cotyledons  of  many  plants  which  do  not  exhibit  the 
habit  when  mature.  Strangely  enough  the  sleep  habit 
is  not  confined  to  flowering  plants  but  is  found  among 
:he  fernworts.  The  marsilias  or  water-clovers  close  their 
leaflets  in  the  same  way  at  the  approach  of  evening. 

The  numerous  compass  plants  have  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing their  leaves  in  such  a  way  that  they  face  roughly  East 
and  West  with  their  edges  toward  the  sky  and  earth.  The 
])rickly  lettuce,  a  common  garden  weed  is  well  known 
for  this  habit.  In  all  probability  it  is  the  increasing  heat 
that  stimulates  the  compass  plants  to  turn  the  edges  of 
their, leaves  to  the  sun.  In  torrid  regions  a  number  of 
|:lants  habitually  carry  their  leaves  in  this  position.  Other 
movements  of  leaves  due  to  heat  are  in  the  nature  of 
passive  changes  due  to  loss  of  water,  rather  than  to  any 
action  of  the  protoplasm.  Of  this  nature  are  the  rolling 
of  corn  leaves,  and  the  flagging  of  numerous  other  plants 
mider  a  hot  sun. 

The  classic  example  of  a  plant  with  motile  leaves  is  the 
well-known  sensitive  plant  of  old  gardens  and  conserva- 
tories. In  this  plant  the  leaves  droop  at  a  touch,  the 
leaflets  folding  rapidly  together  and  the  wdiole  leaf  low- 
ering toward  the  earth.  Heat  and  other  stimuli  will  cause 
the  plant  to  go  through  its  motions  and  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  plant  can  be  put  to  "sleep"  by  the  use  of 
chloroform,  .\mong  connnon  sensitive  plants  are  the  par- 
Iridge-pea  of  sandy  waysides  and  the  Schraiikia  or  sensi- 
tive rose. 

Xumerous  other  plant  movements  are  connected  with 
the  phenomena  of  flowering.  In  this  category  are  in- 
cluded the  opening  and  closing  of  flowers,  sensitive  sta- 
mens and  stigmas,  various  positions  assumed  by  the  es- 
sential organs  as  flowering"  progresses,  the  nodding  of 
flowers  to  avoid  the  rain  or  to  facilitate  pollination,  and 
the  changes  in  position  that  occur  after  the  flowers  have 
faded.  The  movements  concerned  with  seed  dispersal  are 
for  the  most  part  not  movements  of  living  matter.  In 
a  majority  of  cases,  dryness  sets  the  trap  and  pulls  the 
trigger.  As  the  fruits  dry  a  tension  is  set  up  in  certain 
tissues  which  finally  ruptures  'the  seed  vessel  and  scatters 
the  seeds. 

It  is  well  known  tlmt  certain  insectivorous  plants  prey 
upon  animals,  catching  and  devouring  even  such  active 
forms  as  flies  and  beetles.  In  some  cases  no  motion  on 
the  part  of  the  plant  is  necessary,  the  traps  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  insects  trap  themelves.  In  the  sundews, 
butterworts,  and  Venus'  flytrap,  however,  the  plants  take 
an  active  part  in  their  capture.  It  is  true  that  the  sundew 
and  butterwort  first  entangle  their  prey  in  a  sticky  secre- 
tion, but  then  the  leaves  roll  up  to  form  an  impromptu 
stomach  in  which  the  insects  are  digested.  The  \'enus 
flv  tra]i,  however,  scorns  decoys  of  any  kind  and  with  a 
contrivance  not  unlike  a  steel  trap  on  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
manages  to  grasp  its  agile  prey. 


There  are  at  the  present  day  but  too  many  who  im- 
agine they  have  perfectly  done  their  duty,  because 
thev  are  kind  toward  their  friends,  affectionate  in 
their  families,  inoffensive  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world. — Mac.zini. 


jor  January,  1921 
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The  Dahlia  and  Its  Future 

By  RICHARD  VINCENT,  Jr.,  President  American  Dahlia  Society 


THE  past  history  of  the  UahHa  up  to  a  few  years  ago 
has  been  published  many  times,  so  tliat  while  it  is 
interesting  as  any  other  flower  that  is  grown,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  repeat  it  again  in  these  columns.  What 
interests  us  most  at  the  present  time  is  the  tremendous 
change  that  has  taken  place  within  the  past  decade,  in 
the  wonderful  size,  coloring  and  texture  of  a  number  of 
varieties  produced. 

There  is  a  little  lack  of  good  commercial  and  all  round 
varieties  but  these  will  come  along,  as  several  real  good 
ones  were  shown  at  the  last  New  York  show,  and  more 
will  be  produced  as  the  requirements  call  for  them.  The 
majority  of  new  Dahlias  are  adapted  to  the  amateur 
more  so  than  to  the  commercial  grower.  That  the 
Dahlia  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity is  plainly  evident,  as 
the  Dahlia  shows  every- 
where indicate,  and  should 
the  interest  this  season  in- 
crease as  it  has  done  the 
past  few  years,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  there  will 
be  such  an  exhibition  of 
blooins  at  the  various 
Dahlia  shows  that  it  will 
surprise  even  the  most  en- 
thusiastic growers.  The 
indications  are  that  the 
New  York  show  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  the  largest 
and  best  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  additional  space 
has  already  been  engaged 
and  many  entries  made 
One  thing  that  will  and 
does  help  the  Dahlia 
cause,  is  its  easiness  of 
cultivation,  its  adaptabil- 
ity to  various  situations, 
the  many  uses  its  flowers 
can  be  put  to  both  by  the 
florist  and  the  private 
gardener,  as  the  more  the 
Dahlia  blooms  are  cut  the 
better  ones  there  will  be. 
The  time  has  arrived 
when  any  garden  not  hav- 
ing a  few  Dahlias  to  cut  in 
the  Autunm  misses  a  big  opjiortunity  for  a  display 
just  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  needed,  as  it  is 
the  Dahlia  that  tills  the  gap  between  the  Summer 
flowers  and  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  we  all  know  that 
a  bunch  of  beautiful  Dahlias  are  acceptaldc  anywhere 
and  at  all  times. 

New  types  are  constantly  being  brought  forward,  so 
much  so,  that  a  set  of  rules  made  by  the  nomenclature 
committee  a  few  years  ago  has  now  to  be  changed,  and 
so  it  will  contintie  for  time  to  come,  as  new  seedlings  are 
continually  introduced  at  every  exhibition,  some  entirely 
different  from  previous  ones,  which  make  it  puzzling  to 
the  judges,  and  often  a  disappointment  to  the  exhibitor, 
as  there  are  alriiost  sure  to  be  some  among  those  ex- 
hibited that,  according  to  the  present  ruling,  are  apt  to 
be  disqualified  by  the  judges,  simply  because  they  show 


some  other  tyi)e  ditterent  to  what  the  class  calls  for.  The 
nomenclature  committee  of  the  American  Dahlia  So- 
ciety will  attend  a  meeting  in  New  York  during  the 
month  of  January  to  take  into  consideration  the  classi- 
fication of  newer  types  and  hybrids  and  to  formulate 
new  rules  for  the  judges  of  this  year's  shows  to  judge 
by ;  there  will  also  be  a  set  of  rules  adopted  that  will 
meet  all  cases  wdierever  possible,  so  that  no  one  will  be 
debarred  because  his  or  her  type  does  not  conform  to  a 
certain  form  of  classification. 

When  w-e  realize  the  few  limitations  that  the  Dahlia 
grower  has  in  either  soil  or  climatic  conditions  and  that 
it  will  grow  better  with  less  work  and  also  yield  more 
blooms  tor  the  work  done  than  any  other  flower,  we  real- 
ize how  hard  it  would  be 
to  forecast  what  wonderful 
achievements  the  Dahlia 
specialist  will  have  accom- 
plished at  the  end  of  the 
next  ten  years.  It  would 
seem  like  a  wild  prophecy 
to  predict  restilts  as  there 
will  be  almost  a  countless 
host  of  people  growing 
the  Dahlia  when  its  easy 
cultivation  and  the  charm 
and  beauty  it  adds  to  the 
home  garden  during  the 
Fall  blooming  season  be- 
comes better  known.  I^et 
the  American  Dahlia  So- 
ciety's motto  be  "Educa- 
tion and  Onward  for 
Dahlia  Beauty,"  whether 
in  the  palace  garden  or 
the  cottage  home. 

In  the  March  number  of 
the  G-\iU)EXERs'  Chronicle 
there  will  appear  an  article 
on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Dahlia,  the  uses  it  can  be 
put  to,  a  description  of  the 
novelties  and  newer  va- 
rieties and  special  notes  by 
some    of    our    Dahlia    en- 


Ihihlia  I'lilrick  O'Mara,  Introduced  by  Richard  Vincent,  Jr. 


thusiasts. 


OUR  COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

TTHE  illustration  on  our  front  cover,  reproduced  from 
a  photograph  through  courtesy  of  John  Scheepers, 
Inc.,  shows  a  group  of  the  famous  "Marean"  Dahlias  in 
the  private  gardens  of  Judge  Josiah  T.  Marean,  Green's 
I'arnis,  Conn.  The  varieties  shown  are.  from  left  to 
right:  Theodora  Bickley,  Airs.  I.  de  \'cr  Warner,  Cleo- 
patra, Venus. 

The  Judge  does  not  plant  his  wonderful  Dahlia  crea- 
tions in  rows ;  he  uses  them  for  decorative  etfect  in  his 
ornamental  gardens,  together  with  the  full  range  of  other 
fine  flowers,  and  he  succeeds  admirably  with  them. 

During  the  flowering  season,  many  of  the  Eastern 
Garden  Clubs  and  Horticultural  Societies  visited  the 
Judge's  private  gardens,  which  are  open  to  the  public, 
everybody  leaving  full  of  enthusiasm  about  the  wonders 
thcj-  had  seen. 
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January  Birds 

PAUL  B.  RlIS 


JANUARIUS,  the  child,  symboHzes  the  birth  and  dawn 
of  the  new  year.  But,  this  child  possesses  the  grip  of 
the  mature  man  and  the  force  of  a  giant.  No  feeble, 
groping  efforts,  nor  indecision  mark  its  steps,  nor  does 
sympathy  disrupt  its  energy.  Relentlessly  it  rules  with  an 
iron  hand,  sweeping  the  dormant  fields  with  fury,  and 
disdaining  to  temporize  its  force.  Life  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  birds  are  more  nearly  stationary  now  than  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  Yet,  one  may  take  a  ramble  out  of 
doors  through  the  frozen  fields  and  meadows,  the  silent 
woodlands,  and  wrest  from  the  bleak  landscape  delight- 
ful hours. 

We  select  a  charming  valley  of  woodlands  and  mead- 
ows, where  once  a  cardinal  and  evening  grosbeak,  and  a 
little  later  a  flock  of  purple  finches,  rewarded  our  efiforts. 
Here  the  Sumach  bobs,  the  Nanny  berry,  wild  grape,  bit- 
tersweet, acorns  and  wild  hemp  grew  abundantly :  a  par- 
adise for  feathered  friends. 

The  opalescent  sky  contrasts  strangely  with  the  white 
mantle  of  Mother  Earth  and  the  sting  of  the  North  wind 
challenges  our  mettle.  The  silvery  covering  of  snow 
faultlessly  stretching  away  in  the  distance,  truthfully 
records  the  coming  and  going  of  our  wild  life. 

Empty  hangs  the  seed-pod  of  the  milkweed  and  the 
dried  florets  of  heath  aster  and  wild  sunflower  blow  vio- 
lently in  the  wind.  Here  in  a  patch  of  waving  ragweeds, 
we  examine  the  delicate  tracks  of  tiny  feet  of  field  mice. 
The  tracks  become  variable  and  countless  as  of  great 
numbers  and  on  a  nearby  willow,  we  spy  their  eternal 
Nemesis,  the  northern  shrike.  The  few  juncos  flitting 
away  through  the  underbrush  seem  oblivious  to  the  dan- 
ger above  them,  and  continue  their  ranging  unharmed. 

Purposely  we  follow  the  winding  course  of  the  creek 
closely.  Its  barely  audible  murmuring  beneath  th€  ice 
grows  in  volume  as  it  regains  an  opening  where  its  rapid 
descent  hinders  the  formation  of  icy  prison  walls.  The 
silvery  ripples  are  rendered  musical  for  joy  of  its  mo- 
mentary freedom. 

The  noisy  remonstration  by  a  red-headed  woodpecker 
at  our  intrusion  into  its  sanctuary  arrests  our  attention 
and  we  note  with  interest  that  the  black  and  white  of  the 
immature  bird  is  undergoing  a  change ;  its  crown  dis- 
tinctly tinged  by  the  dawn  of  fiery  red.  Dumbfounded 
by  a  familiar  rattle,  inseparable  from  open  water  and 
seasons  and  yet  sure  of  our  grounds,  we  single  out  its 
author,  a  belted  king-fisher.  Its  familiar  form  and  antics 
belie  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  yet  its  measure  of 
prosperity  is  running  over.  The  minnows  basking  in  the 
open  stretches,  furnish  an  easy  living  for  the  delinquent 
migrant.  A  little  further  up  the  stream,  we  note  the  en- 
trance to  its  nest  in  an  overhanging  gravelly  clay  bank, 
now  serving  as  a  shelter  for  the  Winter,  and  close  by  a 
second  one  partly  caved  in,  revealing  the  chamber  with- 
in littered  with  bones  and  refuse. 

The  grasses  and  what  were  but  a  short  time  since, 
beautiful  flowers,  now  brown  and  dead,  are  nodding  in 
the  free  wind  sweeping  up  the  valley,  but  the  cheery  note 
of  the  chickadee,  engaged  in  cracking  the  seeds  of  wild 
hemp,  softens  the  sting  of  the  elements.  At  other  and 
difterent  times  during  this  month,  we  have  encountered 
here  song-sparrows,  goldfinches  and  redpolls,  partaking 
of  this  delectable  seed,  while  the  adjacent  field  harbored 
the  snow  buntings,  horned  larks  and  prairie  horned  larks. 
Once  a  Cooper's  hawk,  angered  or  confused  by  our  per- 
sistent calling,  gave  us  a  violent  start. 


We  discovered  beautiful  examples  of  bird  architecture, 
cleverly  concealed  nests  of  phcebe,  finely  fashioned  strawy 
nests  of  the  song  sparrow,  pendant  structures  of 
the  oriole,  goldfinch  and  vireo.  The  secret  of  the  wily 
indigo  bunting  at  the  edge  of  the  meadow  is  ours,  though 
it  led  us  a  merry  chase  some  months  previous.  Here 
where  the  embankments  are  steep  and  overhanging,  we 
hear  a  familiar  scolding  as  of  a  wren,  but  in  a  higher  key. 
It  betrays  that  invincible  busybody,  the  Winter  wren, 
prying  into  windfalls,  rotten  logs  and  caved  in  embank- 
ment for  the  life  sustaining  insects  and  larvae.  The  bitter 
temperature  is  no  deterrent  in  curtailing  shortcuts 
through  the  shallowest  of  water.  Persistent  wren  energy 
alone  could  wrest  a  meat  diet  now  from  the  solidly  frozen 
earth,  but  this  hardy  Northerner  simply  laughs  at  hard- 
ships and  occasionally  refreshes  itself  with  an  icy  bath, 
clearly  denoting  its  aqtiatic  ancestry.  Erom  yonder  grove 
comes  the  persistent  tapping  of  the  hairy  woodpecker  or 
its  smaller  relative,  the  downy  and  lusty  "Yank!  Yank!" 
of  the  white-breasted  nuthatch  assures  us  of  their  fateful 
life's  work. 

Other  signs  of  life  claim  our  interest  also.  Here  the 
blackened  snow  confirms  the  unerring  scent  of  the  squir- 
rels for  their  hoarded  nuts ;  there  a  rabbit,  rudely  alarmed 
in  its  shelter  of  grasses,  bounds  away  over  the  frozen 
ground.  Another  trail  with  broad  toes  spread,  well 
clawed,  the  miniature  human  heel,  records  a  midwinter 
forage  of  a  coon  during  a  lull  in  the  weather,  and  its 
successful  search  for  acorns  under  an  accustomed 
tree,  and  a  little  later  on,  we  follow  the  unmistakable 
tracks  of  skunk  to  its  den  under  a  cliff,  whither  a  farm- 
er's dog  had  followed  it,  and  learned  a  lesson. 

We  quit  the  course  of  the  interesting  stream  and  follow 
the  fortunes  of  another,  not  so  turbulent  and  less  fre- 
quented. Alas,  to  our  sorrow,  we  note  that  the  slender 
ribbon  is  frozen  for  unbroken  miles.  Wild  life  is  sadly 
lacking.  The  temper  of  the  valley  portrays  truly  the 
temper  of  the  season.  But,  the  strident  note  of  the  blue 
jay  and  the  derisive  cawing  of  the  crows  in  the  distance, 
strive  vainly  to  dampen  our  ardor  for  Nature  in  its  Jan- 
uary mood. 


Listening  pays.  Listening  broadens.  Listening  edu- 
cates.   It  is  human  to  prefer  a  listener  to  a  talker. 

To  grow,  to  advance,  to  gain  friends,  learn  how  to 
listen.  It  has  been  said  that  even  a  fool  can  pass  for  a 
wise  man  if  he  will  but  hold  his  tongue. 

It  was  Disraeli  (who  knew  how  to  talk)  who  once  re- 
marked :  "There  is  some  silent  people  who  are  more  in- 
teresting than  the  best  talkers."  He  also  said:  "Silence 
is  the  mother  of  truth." 

Carlvle,  who  wrote  more  about  silence  than  he  prac- 
ticed it,  nevertheless  enunciated  a  worthwhile  truth  when 
he  said:  "Under  all  speech  that  is  good  for  anything 
there  lies  a  silence  that  is  better.  Silence  is  deep  as  Eter- 
nity :  speech  is  shallow  as  Time." 

Silence  is  essential  to  contemplation  and  reflection. 
.\nd  only  through  contemplation  and  reflection  can  we 
come  to  know  wisdom. 

Even  if  your  ambition  be  to  become  a  good  talker,  an 
important  preparation  is  to  be  a  good  listener. 

You  will  never  make  enemies  and  rarely  will  make 
mistakes  by  listening.  You  are  in  danger  of  making  wth 
by  careless  talking. 

Learn  to  listen. — Forbes. 
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A  Town  With  Walls  Covered  With  Peach  Trees 


S^' 


UPON  the  sunin-  slopes  of  the  httle  town  of  Mon- 
treuil,  situated  several  kilometers  from  Paris,  is 
a  network  of  high  walls  covered  with  peach  trees 
that  bear  fruits  remarkable  for  their  form,  their  pretty 
bloom  with  vivid  colors  and  their  exquisite  and  fragrant 
fiesh.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  fact,  the  gar- 
deners of  this  locality,  thanks  to  a  good  preparation  of 
the  soil,  to  the  choice  of  varieties  successively  improved 
and  to  methods  of  sensible  pruning,  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  peaches  universally  renowned. 

According  to  the  Pratique  du  Jardinage,  of  the  Abbot 
Roger  Schabol  (1774),  this  unique  horticultural  industry 
arose  under  Louis   XIV.     A   musketeer,   Rene   Claude 
Girardot,  lieutenant  of  archers  of  the  captaincy  of  Vin- 
cennes,   who   withdrew    from   service   in    1697,   was   the 
promoter  on  his  estate  of  Bagolet,  as  was  a  horticulturist 
of  Montreuil  also,  by  the  name  of  Pepin,  pupil  of  La 
Ouintinie,  the  celebrated  director  of  the  vegetable  gar- 
dens of  the  Grand   King  at   ^^ersailles.      Both   diffused 
the    methods 
already  in  use 
toward     the 
end    of    the 
XVII  century 
and     owed 
more     to 
chance  than  to 
close  observa- 
tions. Accord- 
ing to  the  tra- 
dition  the   in- 
habitants      of 
M  o  n  t  r  e  u  il, 
having  at  that 
time     eaten 
peaches  grown 
at  C  o  r  h  e  i  1  , 
upon   trees   in 
the    open, 
threw  the  pits 
into  their  gar- 
dens.    Some 
sprang     up 
along    a    wall 
and  the  whim 
caught  them 

of  raising  up  the  branches  laden  with  fruit  and  of  attach- 
ing them  to  the  wall.  These  good  people,  having  neither 
rushes  nor  osiers,  made  bands  out  of  the  pieces  of  their 
old  clothes  and  fi.xed  nails  in  the  masonry  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  worn  out  cloths  with  which  they  wrapped  each 
branch.  The  peaches  took  color,  acquired  more  taste 
and  increased  in  size  more  quickly  than  those  grown 
among  the  surrounding  vineyards.  Most  of  the  trees 
rarely  froze. 

So  the  gardeners  of  this  corner  of  the  Parisian  suburb 
erected  walls  in  all  their  grounds,  and  this  custom  has 
become  enormously  generalized  in  France  since  then. 

Today,  as  our  photographs  bear  witness,  the  same  pro- 
cedure is  still  followed  at  Montreuil.  The  peach  de- 
mands a  good  deal  of  space  on  an  espalier,  and,  above  all, 
if  it  is  grafted  upon  the  almond  is  it  necessary  that  it  be 
able  to  develop  over  from  forty  to  fifty  square  meters  of 
wall  surface.  It  adapts  itself  to  nearly  all  soils  on  condi- 
tion that  they  be  deep  enough,  cool,  but  not  loo  moist. 
They  are  propagated  by  grafting  or  liudding  a  dormant 
eye  upon  a  seedling,  almond,  plum,  apricot  or  sloe-thorn, 
according  to  the  case.    Thus  in  the  south  is  found  everv- 


General  view   of  Montreuil   near   Paris. 
hig,h  walls,  xvhich  are 


where  the  peach  grafted  upon  a  seedling,  whereas  if  late 
varieties  are  desired  use  is  made  of  the  almond  as  a  stock 
and  the  tree  is  planted  in  good  soil.  When  only  moist 
and  shallow  soil  is  at  disposal  the  grafting  is  done  by 
preference  upon  the  plum — (variety.  Black  Daucas  or  St. 
Julienj.  If  the  soil  is  both  shallow  and  dry,  recourse  is 
had  to  the  apricot ;  finally,  if  the  peach  tree  is  intended 
for  growing  in  a  pot  it  is  grafted  upon  the  sloe-thorn. 
Some  cultivators  at  Montreuil  employ,  with  success,  as  a 
stock  the  vigorous  cherry,  St.  Lucie,  which  finds  itself  at 
home  in  all  soils. 

After  the  grafting,  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
from  the  month  of  August  until  into  September,  the 
peach  tree  is  subjected  to  different  forms:  oblique  (simple 
or  double),  palmetto  horizontal,  palmetto  vertical  with 
two,  three  or  four  branches.  Then  it  is  planted  upon  a 
espalier. 

There  is  one  general  practice :  the  trees  are  oriented 
toward  the  west  or  the  south,  for  the  action  of  the  rising 

sun  often 
causes  damage 
to  peach  trees 
exposed  to  the 
east,  and  the 
north  ex- 
posure is  too 
cold  to  ripen 
these  fruits 
that  originated 
in  Persia.  In 
dry  and  warm 
soils  the  walls 
are  always 
fronted  west, 
although  the 
trees  grow 
well  with 
southern  expo- 
sure ;  but  the 
peaches  fall 
before  they 
mature. 

In  France 
the  Winter 
pruning  of  the 
peach  trees  is 
done  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  for  the 
sap  is  then  swelling  the  flower  buds  or  future  fruits, 
when  their  plumpness  and  their  dark  color  permit  the  pro- 
ductive eyes  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pointed  and 
dark  green  shoots.  Experts  can  then  sacrifice  this  or  that 
branch  quite  advisedly. 

The  gardeners  of  Montreuil  see  to  it  that,  following 
the  annual  pruning,  the  main  branches  producing  fruit- 
ing branches  shall  occupy  fixed  positions.  When  the 
main  branches  are  vertical  tlie  fruiting  branches  ought 
to  develop  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  and  when  the  main 
branches  are  horizontal  they  ought  to  develop  upwards 
and  downwards,  like  the  bones  of  a  fish  in  relation  to  its 
vertebral  column. 

Once  the  fruiting  branches  have  been  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  principles  the  peach  trees  are  sub- 
jected to  the  cultural  operations  of  the  Spring  season 
and  of  the  .Summer,  which  complete  the  series  of  meas- 
ures intended  to  insure  the  future  fruiting.  These  are, 
according  to  the  case,  the  disbudding,  the  paling  up.  the 
pinching  off  the  small  buds,  the  ])runing  in  the  green"  tTie 
thinning  of  the  fruits  and  the  removing  of  leaves. 


The    town 
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General  vien'  of  an  espalier  during  pruning  and  paling  up 


WashiKg    ihc    branches   with   a    nicotine    solution 
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The  disbudding  consists  in  removing-  entirely  tlie  eyes 
situated  between  tlie  one  at  the  tip  of  a  fruiting  branch 
and  the  two  of  its  base  in  order  to  force  these  to  develop 
so  as  to  obtain  replacing  Inids. 

After  the  disbudding  of  a  peach  tree  there  remains  a 
bud  at  the  extremit\-  of  each  branch,  two  at  its  base  and 
some  others  spaced  at  from  10  to  15  centimeters  upon  the 
intervening  part.  To  lessen  the  vigor  of  too  strong 
growth  and  in  order  to  bring  the  growing  efifort  into  the 
more  feeble  the  branch  is  pinched,  that  is  to  say,  its  soft 
tip  is  cut  with  the  finger  nails  in  order  temporarily 
to  arrest  its  growth  and  to  favor  the  ripening  of  the 
wood.  At  Alontreuil,  however,  many  owners  do  not 
pinch  their  peach  trees,  vegetation  being  not  vigorous 
there. 

In  compensation  they  pale  them  up,  in  the  drv  and 
in  the  green,  that  is  to  say  they  fasten  the  young  branches 
of  the  tree  with  the  aid  of  bands  upon  a  trellis,  or  by 
means  of  strips  of  cloth  upon  the  wall.  They  arrange 
the  fruiting  branches  symmetrically  according  to  the 
ramifications  of  the  main  branches,  like  the  bones  of  a 
fish  around  its  vertebral  cohuun. 

The  paling  up  in  the  dry  is  performed  in  IMarch  and 
April,  immediately  after  the  Winter  pruning,  and  once 
only,  while  the  paling  up  in  the  green  is  done  several 
times  in  the  course  of  June  and  July.  Ordinarily  the 
paling  up  is  begun  at  the  tips  of  the  branches  of  the  tree 
that  are  the  most  vigorous,  and  ten  or  twelve  davs  later 
the  retarded  branches  are  attached.  The  paling  up  slack- 
ens the  force  of  vegetation  and  furthers  the  formation 
of  the  flower  buds. 

Besides,  one  proceeds  again,  in  the  course  of  the  Sum- 
mer growth,  to  suppress  the  useless  branches ;  this  opera- 
tion, called  pruning  in  the  green,  is  practiced  from  June 
to  .August  when  the  replacing  branches  do  not  grow  fast 
enough  or  when  a  fruiting  twig  does  not  bear  peaches. 
Then  the  fruiting  branch  is  cut  above  the  replacing  buds 
spared  at  its  base.  If  the  buds  upon  a  fruiting  liranch 
fall  before  maturity,  jiruning  in  the  green  is  likewise 
practiced. 

Pruning,  disbudding,  pinching  or  paling  up  have  as 
their  end  the  control  of  the  tree  in  view  of  the  future 
harvests.  But  it  is  good  also  to  remove  a  part  of  the 
fruits,  for  their  excessive  abundance  is  detrimental  to 
both  their  beauty  and  their  quality.  It  is  necessaty  then 
to  thin  out,  upon  two  or  three  different  occasions,  by  pre- 
serving one  or  two  peaches  in  a  cluster ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
intervals  of  about  ten  or  twelve  meters  along  the  main 
branch.  The  first  thinning  takes  place  in  May,  and  nearly 
at  the  same  time  as  the  disbudding.  First  are  cut  off  the 
fruits  poorly  placed,  for  example,  those  back  against  the 
wall,  or  those  hanging  at  the  ends  of  branches  that  are 
puny.  Every  discreet  horticulturalist  ought  to  show  him- 
self ])rudent  in  the  first  thinning  and  leave  three  or  four 
peaches  in  a  cluster,  for  at  the  time  of  the  hardening  of 
the  pit  many  of  the  fruits  fall  naturally.  One  waits  for 
the  end  of  this  critical  period  before  proceeding  to  the 
second  thinning.  In  addition,  when  <i  subject  appears  to 
be  too  vigorous,  the  peaches  are  removed  from  the  branch 
of  which  the  replacing  bud  is  develo])ing  ])oorly,  and  one 
visits  again  all  the  espaliers,  during  the  ripening,  to  re- 
move the  damaged  fruits. 

Moreover,  in  order  that  tlie  jieach  m;iy  take  on  the 
radiant  colors  familiar  to  everybody  one  removes  the 
leaves  covering  it  while  preser\Mng  their  petioles  for  fear 
of  destroying  the  eyes  coming  out  in  the  axis.  The  first 
defoliating  takes  place  a  fortnight  before  the  maturing 
of  the  fruit  and  the  fruit  is  uncovered  little  by  little  by 
beginning  with  removing  the  leaves  that  shield  it  at  the 
side.  One  has  to  spare  the  two  upper  leaves  that  may 
continue  to  afford  shade  until  a  second  defoliating  five  or 


SIX  days  later.  At  that  time  one  cuts  in  two  the  midrib 
of  the  leaves  originally  preserved  and  finally,  four  or  five 
days  before  gathering,  the  third  removing  of  leaves  takes 
place.  This  time  one  removes  entirely  the  leaves  already 
cut  save  the  petiole,  which  remains  upon  the  peach.  No- 
tice particularly,  however,  that  these  last  operations  ought 
not  be  begun  except  at  the  moment  when  the  peaches 
have  attained  their  complete  development:  otherwise  their 
growth  ceases.  Practice  and  experience  alone  permit 
one  to  determine  the  precise  moment  for  defoliating. 

In  the  meantime,  to  keep  grubs,  bugs  and  other  little 
creatures  away,  the  horticulturalists  of  Alontreuil  bathe 
the  trunks  with  nicotine  and  dust  Ivsol  over  the  entire 
espalier. 

At  last  there  comes  the  time  of  the  harvesting.  The 
trees  are  laden  with  fruits  mellow  and  exquisite.  One 
must  proceed  to  the  gathering  of  them,  which  ought  to 
take  place  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  above  all 
when  the  sun  is  no  longer  shining  upon  the  walls.  The 
man  takes  the  peach  within  his  five  fingers,  then,  holding 
it  in  his  hand,  by  a  gentle  twisting  movement  upon  its 
stem,  he  detaches  it  from  the  branc'h.  Next  he  places  it 
delicately  in  the  bottom  of  a  basket  provided  with  moss. 
Lastly  he  brushes  the  peaches,  after  they  have  been  gath- 
ered, in  order  to  remove  the  excess  of  whitish  bloom. 
The  gormands  of  the  two  worlds  can  then  regale  them- 
selves with  them. 
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WINTER    PROTECTION 

AST   \\'inter  took  a   large   toll  of  evergreens,  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  in  many  sections  of  the  country! 

Immense  damage  also  was  done  among  shrubberv 
and  trees  by  rabbits  and  field  mice  gnawing  oft"  the  bark  at 
the  surface  of  the  snow. 

ft  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Winter  will  not  be  a  repetition 
of  the  past  one.  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  be  prepared 
as  much  valuable  stock  can  be  saved  by  forethought. 

The  large  evergreens  and  trees  of  course  will  largely 
have  to  take  their  chance  as  it  is  not  practical  to  give 
theni  much  protection,  but  it  is  a  good  time  to  renew 
consideration  of  the  planting  of  w^indbreaks,  and  resolve 
again  to  plant  them  next  Spring. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  even  possible  and  worth  while  to 
build  a  temporary  windbreak  to  protect  some  choice  lot 
of  plants  that  are  in  danger  of  injury. 

The  damage  is  usually  done  in  la'te  Winter  and  early 
S]M-ing  so  such  work  can  be  left  until  cold  weather  has 
actually  set  in  and  things  are  not  so  rushed.  Experience 
will  have  tau.ght  where  a  little  protection  will  do  the  most 
good.  Many  claim  the  damage  is  done  by  the  sun  shining 
on  the  plants  when  they  are  frozen  but  plants  protected 
from  the  dry  frosty  winds  are  seldom  hurt  by  the  sun, 
jjerhaps  it  is  a  combination  of  both. 

In  the  case  of  seedlings  and  plants  in  frames  that  are 
given  a  protective  nuilch  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
mulch  also  forms  a  harbor  for  field  mice  and  other  ver- 
min that  are  as  likely  to  do  as  much  damage  as  the 
weather. 

I'ul  the  nudch  on  after  the  ground  is  frozen  and  put 
poisoned  corn  or  take  other  steps  to  destroy  the  vermin 
before  they  destroy  the  plants. —  Excliangc. 


Finish  each  day  and  be  done  with  it.  You  have  done 
what  you  could.  Some  blunders  and  absurdities  no  doubt 
crept  in ;  forget  them  as  soon  as  you  can.  Tomorrow  is 
a  new  day;  begin  it  well  and  serenely;  and  with  too  high 
a  s])irit  to  be  cumbered  with  your  old  nonsense. — Emer- 
son. 
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Work  for  January  in  the  Garden 
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IN  gardening,  January  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
month  for  stock-takuig,  for  Mature  has  called  a  halt 
on  the  activities  of  outside  work.  As  we  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  New  Year,  we  have  time  to  reflect  upon 
our  activities  in  the  garden  during  the  year  that  is  past, 
and  to  plan  for  the  season  to  come.  We  review  our  suc- 
cesses with  gratification,  making  notes  of  failures  and 
plans  to  avoid  them  in  the  future. 

It  is  most  essential  that  we  know  the  cause  of  our  fail- 
ures, otherwise  they  may  be  repeated.  It  may  have  been 
that  cettain  soils  or  situations  did  not  suit  certain  crops. 
If  the  ground  has  been  well  manured  and  still  crops  do 
not  thrive,  but  present  an  anaemic  appearance,  a  good 
dressing  of  lime  often  corrects  this  condition,  especially 
if  the  land  is  somewhat  sour.  It  may  have  been  through 
lack  of  fertilizer;  then  the  cure  is  obvious. 

Perhaps  we  sowed  some  things  too  early  or  too  thick  in 
our  hot  beds  or  frames,  with  the  result  that  our  plants 
became  drawn  and  weak  from  overcrowding.  Thus 
precious  time  is  lost  while  the  plants  are  recuperating, 
after  being  planted  in  their  final  quarters.  Some  plants 
have  a  bad  habit  of  prematurely  bolting  or  running  to 
seed  if  sown  too  early.  Celery,  for  instance,  is  inclined 
to  this  evil.  The  sowing  of  some  other  crop  may  have 
been  delayed  too  long,  thereby  losing  the  time  which  was 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  that  state  of  perfection  desired 
when  the  season  of  harvest  and  storing  is  with  us  once 
again. 

We  are  often  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  so  that  fail- 
ures of  certain  crops  have  been  unavoidable,  but  whatever 
the  causes  of  failure,  it  is  good  policy  to  ponder  over  them 
so  that  it  will  be  easier  to  avoid  them  in  the  future. 

If  we  expect  success  to  crown  our  efforts  during  tb'- 
coming  year,  there  are  two  most  important  points  to  be 
observed;  that  is,  to  do  things  well  from  seed  time  until 
harvest  and  to  commence  at  the  proper  period.  Owing 
to  the  diversity  of  the  climatic  conditions  which  prevail 
in  this  great  land,  one  can  only  give  approximate  dates 
for  garden  operations.  Much  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  planter  as  to  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
his  locality. 

To  the  amateur  (for  whose  guidance  these  notes  are 
primarily  intended)  it  may  seem  somewhat  incongruous 
to  speak  of  work  in  the  garden  at  this  date,  when  ap- 
parently all  that  goes  to  make  our  garden  is  slumbering 
under  its  blanket  of  snow,  and  King  Frost  reigns  supreme. 
However,  we  can  accomplish  much  that  has  a  great  bear- 
ing upon  the  work  ahead. 

That  fascinating  hardy  annual,  the  Spring  catalog,  ar- 
rives. The  lists  of  many  seed  houses  are  not  only  works 
of  art,  but  encvclopjedias  of  all  the  wants  of  the  garden 
from  fanuarv  to  December.  And  now  is  the  time  to  work 
on  that  most' important  task,  the  seed  order,  which  should 
receive  our  earliest  attention.  Great  strides  have  been 
made  in  all  departments  of  horticulture  during  the  last 
decade,  and  manv  worth  while  novelties,  both  in  yeg- 
etables'and  in  flowers,  are  introduced  through  the  medium 
of  the  Spring  catalog. 

A  novelty,  however,  does  not  always  mean  that  it  is 
something  super-excellent,  or  more  attractive  than  some 
of  the  well-tried  varieties.  It  is  advisable  to  refrain  from 
banking  on  novelties,  and  to  rely  for  our  main  crops  on 


the  well-tried  and  proved  varieties,  although  we  should 
endeavor  to  try  out  the  new  ones,  especially  those  offered 
by  reputable  firms. 

From  the  reports  of  the  various  exhibitions  held  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  one  can  gather  that  the  season 
of  1920  was  very  encouraging  from  the  growers'  point 
of  view.  The  Fall  blooming  plants  in  the  herbaceous 
borders  were  very  fine.  Gladioli  and  dahlias  were  a  great 
feature,  and  I  think  one  would  be  safe  in  predicting  a 
great  influx  into  the  ranks  of  dahlia  enthusiasts  during 
1921.  These  flowers  apparently  have  made  many  new 
friends ;  in  fact,  the  same  can  be  said  of  all  flowers 
throughout  the  season  from  Spring  to  Fall. 

John  Gerarde  said,  "If  delight  may  provoke  men's  la- 
bor, what  greater  delight  is  there  than  to  behold  the  earth, 
as  appareled  with  plants,  as  with  a  robe  of  embroidered 
worke,  ,>et  with  orient  pearles,  and  garnished  with  great 
diversitie  of  rare  and  costly  jewels."  These  words  apply 
with  singular  force  today.  Ng^  work  on  the  herbaceous 
borders,  shrubberies,  and  flower  gardens  can  be  planned, 
and  color  and  planting  schemes  worked  out  on  paper.  Any 
plants  which  you  contemplate  securing  should  be  ordered 
to  save  valuable  time  later  on,  and  that  your  supply  may 
be  sure  during  the  rush  of  the  planting  season.  Also 
secure  your  supply  of  flower  stakes,  pea  brush  and  bean 
poles.  Look  over  the  stock  of  tools,  insecticides,  spray- 
ing materials,  fertilizers  and  various  sundries  that  need 
replenishing. 

Regarding  vegetables,  our  efforts  during  the  early  part 
of  the  month  are  mainly  directed  to  conservation  rather 
than  production.  The  stocks  of  roots,  tubers,  vegetables 
and  fruits  stored  will  require  inspection,  and  those  show- 
ing signs  of  decay  should  be  removed.  The  less  fortunate 
who  have  no  regular  storage  cellar  possibly  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  heat  from  a  furnace,  making  a  too  dry 
atmosphere  with  the  subsequent  shrivelling  and  deteriora- 
tion unless  great  care  is  exercised. 

Celery,  that  has  been  banked  up  with  litter  and  dry 
leaves  outside,  may  have  the  tops  exposed  to  allow  the 
moisture  to  escape.  Should  we  get  a  break  of  mild  and 
open  weather,  take  care  to  cover  again  in  the  evening. 

Where  it  is  possible  and  greenhouse  space  available, 
successions  of  crops  of  beets,  stump-rooted  carrots, 
spinach,  cauliflowers  and  salads  can  be  sown  in  a  temper- 
ature of  40°  to  45°,  for  they  quickly  respond  to  the  rising 
lemperature  and  increase  of  sunlight.  They  are  always 
much  appreciated  when  produced.  String  beans  and  to- 
matoes are  profitable  crops  to  .grow,  but  require  more 
heat  than  the  above-mentioned. 

When  growing  early  vegetables,  one  has  always  to  take 
into  consideration  the  room  at  his  disposal,  and  the  use 
that  will  be  called  upon  for  it  during  early  Spring.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
gain  in  an  early  start,  unless  you  have  the  room  to  keep 
your  plants  growing,  and  will  not  have  to  overcrowd  at 
a  later  date.  Do  not  let  enthusiasm  get  the  better  of  good 
judgment. 

Continue  to  bring  in  more  asparagus,  rhubarb,  seakale, 
and  chicory  to  force.  If  these  roots  are  lifted  in  the  late 
Fall,  and  stored  in  a  cool  place,  even  where  a  little  frost 
can   reach  them,  the^'  will   respond  more   readily  when 
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brought  into  heat.  To  force  seakale  properly,  requires  a 
brisk,  bottom  heat,  and  it  must  be  kept  quite  dark,  other- 
wise it  will  not  be  ijroptrly  blanched,  and  the  quality  suf- 
fers accordingly.     These  remarks  also  apply  to  chicory. 

Mushroom  growing  presents  few  difficulties  where 
abundance  of  horse  droppings  can  be  obtained.  If  one 
does  not  possess  a  properly  constructed  house,  they  can 
be  grown  in  a  warm  cellar  or  shed.  Collect  enough 
material,  which  should  be  turned  over  each  da}-  to  sweeten 
the  mass  thoroughly,  to  make  the  bed  decided  upon. 
This  is  generally  accomplished  when  the  strong  ammonia 
has  gone  and  the  violent  heat  has  subsided.  (Some 
growers  mix  some  loam  with  the  droppings  at  this  stage.) 
It  is  then  ready  to  be  made  into  beds,  and  should  be 
beaten  down  firmly,  and  watched  for  a  few  days  before 
spawning.  Sometimes  the  heat  may  rise  and  we  must 
wait  until  this  has  subsided  to  around  70°  or  75°.  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  mycelium.  Insert,  in  spawning, 
pieces  of  spawn  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  covering 
the  bed  with  good  loamy  soil  to  about  three-quarters  to 
one  inch  in  depth.  r^Iake  it  firm.  Mushrooms  may  be 
expected  after  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

Flower  beds  that  have  been  bearing  and  are  showing 
signs  that  their  cropping  power  is  on  the  wane  can  be 
watered  with  tepid  water,  in  which  has  been  dissolved 


a  good  handful  of  common  salt  in  a  five-gallon  watering 
can,  as  it  has  an  invigorating  effect  on  the  beds. 

Push  on  with  pruning,  and  apply  Winter  spray  to  fruit 
trees,  for  these  are  two  important  operations  which  must 
be  done  with  care,  if  we  desire  first-class  fruit.  Prun- 
ing does  not  consist  of  indiscriminately  cutting  and  thin- 
ning, and  often  as  much  harm  is  done  by  too  much  knife 
and  saw  as  when  they  are  neglected  entirely.  Chie  should 
bear  in  mind  the  object  in  view,  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  the  root  action,  that  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  growth  made  last  Summer.  Our  main  ob- 
jects are  to  remove  weak  and  useless  wood;  to  admit 
light,  air  and  sunshine;  to  mold  the  trees  into  shapyely 
specimens  and  to  convert  gross  and  strong  wood  into 
fruitful  growth.  Gather  and  burn  all  prunings  and  trini- 
ings,  as  these  ashes  are  rich  in  potash  and  are  an  excel- 
lent fertilizer. 

Evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs  suffer  from  the 
ravages  of  scale  and  other  insect  pests  and  should  have 
attention.  Care  should  be  taken  that  evergreens  and 
specimen  conifers  do  not  get  heavily  weighted  with  snow. 
It  is  advisable  to  take  a  long  pole  or  rake  and  give  the 
branches  a  sharp  shake.  Trees  are  often  damaged  if  not 
attended  to  in  this  way,  and  their  value  as  ornaments 
impaired  or  even  ruined. 


Wild  Flower  ''Sanctuaries"  Proposed 

HERBERT    DURAND 


THE  Garden  Club  of  America  has  inaugurated  a  prac- 
tical nation-wide  movement  to  prevent  the  threat- 
ened extinction  of  many  of  our  conspicuously  beauti- 
ful wild  flowers.  It  has  appointed  a  Committee  on  the 
Preservation  of  Native  Wild  Flowers,  of  which  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Farwell,  1520  Astor  Street,  Chicago,  is  Chairman,  and  this 
committee  is  sending  out  appeals  to  owners  of  country 
places,  urging  them  to  establish  wild  flower  "Sanctuaries." 

Excellent  locations  for  such  sanctuaries  are  wooded 
areas,  boggy  meadows,  the  banks  and  pools  of  streams, 
rocky  hillsides  and  other  neglected  spots,  particularly 
those  which  are  unsuitable  for  cultivation.  Such  nooks 
and  corners,  by  the  use  of  the  right  native  plants,  may 
be  made  the  most  attractive  features  of  any  place,  and 
safe  harbors  as  well  for  those  choicer  varieties,  which, 
through  carelessness,  or  ignorance,  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. 

The  "Sanctuary"  idea  is  fine  and  should  receive  en- 
thusiastic support  from  every  owner  who  can  provide 
congenial  soil  and  surroundings  for  the  lovely  denizens 
of  our  woods,  hills  and  fields.  This  provision,  however. 
is  absolutely  essential.  For  example,  a  plant  whose  nat- 
ural habitat  is  moi.st,  acid  leaf  mold,  in  shade,  will  soon 
perish  in  ordinary  garden  soil  and  full  sun.  An  intiiuate 
knowledge  of  indigenous  plants,  their  habits,  require- 
ments and  methods  of  self-propagation,  is  necessary  to 
success.  Each  variety  must  be  jirovided  with  the  kind 
of  soil  and  given  the  kind  of  exposure  and  associations 
to  which  it  is  accustomed.  Yet  all  this  is  a  simple  pro- 
cedure: it  requires  only  the  exercise  of  comtnon  sense 
and  securing  and  following  the  cheerfully  given  advice 
of  those  who  know. 

Most  good  nurserymen  oft'er  a  number  of  attractive 
nati\-e  plants — the  indigenotis  conifers,  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas.  Kalmias,  and  other  broad-leaved  evergreens,  the 
shadbushes,  viburnums,  dogwoods,  ilexes,  niyricas,  cle- 
thras.  etc.,  several  of  the  ferns  and  many  herbaceous 
plants,  like  Mcrtensla.  dodccathcon,  trUUum.  meadow  and 


turk's  cap  lilies,  and  hepaticas.  The  common  kinds  of  both 
ferns  and  flowering  plants  may  be  transplanted  from 
neighboring  wilds,  a  most  agreeable  diversion  for  a  day 
off,  or  durmg  a  vacation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to 
secure  the  planting  material  for  whatever  kind  of  sanct- 
uary is  desired,  whether  it  be  along  or  at  the  end  of  a 
woodland  path,  a  rock  garden,  a  meadow  garden,  a  bog 
garden,  or  a  water  garden.  Few  lovers  of  wild  flowers 
know  the  charm  of  our  native  terrestrial  orchids,  yet  even 
these  shy  beauties  may  be  obtained  and  enjoyed  and  per- 
petuated by  anyone  who  can  comply  with  their  simple  but 
exacting  requirements. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  is  also  endeavoring  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  preservation  of  American  wild 
flowers,  through  the  education  of  American  school  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  at  "Beechwood,"  his 
estate  near  Scarboro-on-Hudson,  is  responding  to  this  ap- 
peal, by  installing  an  out-of-doors  living  Botany.  An 
area  of  hillside,  meadow,  bog  and  woodland,  through 
which  a  brook  meanders,  and  which  adjoins  the  campus 
of  the  Scarboro  school,  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
Here  some  6,000  plants  were  put  in  last  October  and  more 
will  be  added  until  the  school  children  will  have  available 
for  their  instruction  an  approximately  complete  collection 
of  the  ferns,  flowering  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  of 
Northeastern  America.  The  enormous  educational  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  living  and  growing  collection,  as  com- 
pared with  the  customary  dried  herbarium  specimens,  is 
readily  manifest,  and  Mr.  Vanderlip's  example  will  un- 
rloubtedly  be  followed  by  many  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  "Sanctuary."  as  applied  to  birds,  has  fully  proved 
its  worth,  as  the  noticeable  increase  each  year  in  the 
nimiber  of  our  feathered  friends  testifies.  That  it 
will  be  equally  efficacious  as  applied  to  the  wild  flow- 
ers is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  is  a  certainty,  if  every- 
one who  can  find  a  safe  haven  for  the  wildings  will 
do  his  part. 
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The  Greenhouse,  Month  to  Month 


W.  R.  FOWKES 


JANUARY  is  not  a  very  busy  month  for  the  greenhouse 
department,  and  early  February  does  not  call  for  many 
changes  pro\iding  the  December  needs  were  attended 
to.  So  we  shall  discuss  for  a  short  time  that  beautiful 
and  much  misunderstood  class  of  Nature's  gems,  the 
orchid.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  revival  in  orchid  cul- 
ture that  is  taking  place  in  our  broad  land.  The  mis- 
taken ideas  regarding  their  cultural  requirements  have 
been  somewhat  clarified  by  recent  writers,  and  the  so- 
called  mysteries  of  orchid  growing  are  being  dispelled. 

The  more  commonly  known  commercial  orchids  are 
the  Cattleyas,  and  they  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  if  one 
or  two  technical  items  are  studied.  I  know  well  that 
to  be  a  real  orchid  grower  requires  many  years  of  study 
in  the  best  European  places,  but  European  culture  is  not 
suitable  for  the  United  States.  The  novice  will  do  well  to 
let  alone  what  he  reads  about  orchid  culture  that  is  prac- 
tised there.  (_)ur  more  severe  Winters  requiring  more 
artificial  heat,  that  dries  the  atmosphere,  has  to  be  com- 
bated, and  the  European  rest  for  orchids  has  to  be  mod- 
ified, for  with  Cattleya.^  here  the  most  of  them  are  either 
growing,  flowering  or  recuperating. 

Several  Cattleyas  now  out  of  bloom  having  their  so- 
called  rest,  need  a  little  attention.  Cattleya  gigas,  the 
noblest  of  the  family,  flowers  from  June  to  July.  In 
order  to  succeed,  keep  the  plants  in  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  earlier  bloomers.  By  this  treatment  they  will 
not  shrivel  but  will  have  firm  bulbs  which  will  in  due 
season  send  up  strong  flowering  bulbs.  The  idea  is  to 
restrict  this  capricious  variety  to  make  one  growth  on  a 
small  plant  annually,  and  thus  successfully  give  its  mag- 
nificent blooms  in  season. 

A  few  cultural  details  for  a  mixed  collection  which 
can  be  grown  in  a  temperature  of  from  50°  at  night  to 
60°  in  the  day  time,  follow : 

The  lovely  Epidcndrmn  vitcHiniiin  has  given  its  bril- 
liant scarlet  spikes  during  the  last  eight  weeks.  It  is 
evergreen.  To  rest  would  be  disastrous.  Give  it  the 
lower  temperature  and  spray  only  on  bright  days,  or  not 
more  than  three  times  a  week. 

Cattleya  Pcrcivaliaiia  will  succeed  with  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

Cypripediums  will  stand  with  success  more  water  at  all 
times,  being  evergreen  also. 

The  beautiful  Pliahnwpsis  is  now  flowering  and  its 
resting  period  is  at  this  time,  but  give  these  plants  the 
warm  corner  of  the  house,  and  they  should  never  be  dried 
off,  or  their  fleshy  leaves  will  shrivel.  This  variety  should 
not  be  sprayed  with  insecticides  as  its  roots  dislike  any- 
thing poisonous.  After  blooming,  take  the  sour  compost 
carefully  from  the  roots  and  replace  with  sphagnum  moss 
and  small  pieces  of  charcoal.     No  heat  is  necessary. 

The  deciduous  Calanthes  as  they  go  out  of  bloom 
should  be  shaken  out  and  stood  perpendicularly  in  a 
flat  containing  the  dust  shaken  from  the  Osmunda  fibre  or 
peat,  when  mixing  compost.  Keep  these  bulbs  dry.  They 
will  start  their  next  year's  growth  at  the  base  in  March 
and  their  culture  will  be  noted  then  in  these  columns. 

Dendrobuivn  Phalcrnopsls  is  an  evergreen  orchid  and 
should  not  be  kept  too  dry  or  the  bulbs  will  not  be  stout 
enough  to  give  the  support  necessary  for  the  next  growth 
to  flower. 


Dcndrobuun  nobilc,  and  li'ardiamim  are  not  ever- 
greens, but  deciduous,  and  are  now  resting  in  a  carnation 
house,  suspended  from  the  roof  and  are  dipped  every 
Saturday  morning  for  three  minutes.  With  this  treat- 
ment, the  nodules  appear  along  the  dried  growths,  and 
they  can  then  be  taken  into  warmer  quarters  and  be  wat- 
ered freely.  But  the  idea  of  resting  these  Dendrobiums 
is  to  flower  them  before  new  growth  appears,  and  if  the 
lower  temperature  is  adhered  to  there  will  be  no  shrivelled 
up  plants,  but  healthy  and  vigorous  ones  that  will  repay 
any  care  given  them,  for  in  orchid  culture.  Art  must  assist 
Nature,  and  we  must  not  grow  weary  in  well  doing. 
There  is  no  magic  art  in  their  culture  and  when  the 
problem  of  their  period  of  rest,  and  how  to  rest  them  is 
understood,  it  will  be  a  pleasure. 

Exhibitors  have  carnation  and  chrysanthemum  cuttings 
in  the  sand,  and  it  is  well  not  to  start  the  latter  too  soon, 
or  lanky  growth  will  intervene.  What  is  wanted  with 
"mums  is  a  continuous  period  of  growth,  and  the  transi- 
tion of  the  periods  of  formation  of  buds  will  not  be  so 
perplexing.  Single  and  decorative  kinds  need  not  be 
propagated  until  IMarch. 

The  lilacs  that  w-ere  dug  from  the  garden  early  in  De- 
cember, and  have  been  at  rest  in  a  cold  cellar,  can  now 
be  brought  into  a  cool  house.  Keep  the  temperature  low 
for  two  weeks  and  the  plants  will  prodtice  good  results 
when  forced. 

In  the  meantime,  cuttings  of  lilac  shoots,  Forsythia 
and  Pniniis,  that  have  now  been  well  frozen  can  be 
placed  in  vases  or  jars  of  water  in  a  warm  room  or  green- 
house and  will  give  useful  flowers  for  the  home  before 
the  potted  plants  will  be  ready. 

Do  not  forget  the  Nectarines  in  pots  in  the  cold  cellar, 
r.ring  them  in  and  prune  off  any  dead  twigs,  but  if  dis- 
budding tn  five  eyes  was  attended  to  last  Summer,  little 
|:runing  will  be  necessary.  A  temperature  of  39°  at  night 
is  sufficient  the  first  two  weeks,  but  see  first  that  the  roots 
aie  not  killing  dry.  and  that  the  drainage  is  right. 

Poinsettias  that  have  bloomed  can  be  kept  dry  and  laid 
to  rest  on  their  sides  in  a  dry  room. 

Hive  Cyclamen  a  light  position  and  if  you  want  stout 
stems  do  not  feed  at  all.  Feeding  makes  fat  stems  that 
(|uickly  fall  over  when  the  sun  shines.  The  compost 
should'  be  rich  enough  to  carry  them  through  all  right. 

Liliiiiii  fnrmosum  or  Harrissii  for  Easter  can  now  stand 
plenty  of  heat.  Do  not  neglect  the  aphis  that  are  sure 
to  infest  the  growth,  and  apply  the  proper  remedies  in 
time  to  keep  them  clean,  for  Easter  is  early  this  year. 

Gloxinia  bulbs  can  be  started  now  for  early  blooming 
and  there  is  no  better  method  than  a  flat  with  moss  and 
sand.  Just  press  the  bulbs  in  gently  and,  if  the  moss  is 
moist,  no  water  will  be  necessary  until  growth  has  nicely 
commenced. 


Insist  on  vourself  ;  never  imitate.  Your  own  gift  you 
can  present  every  moment  with  the  cumulative  force  of 
a  whole  life's  ci!iltivation ;  out  of  the  adopted  talent  of 
another,  you  have  only  an  extemporaneous,  half  posses- 
sion. That  which  each  can  do  best,  none  but  his  Maker 
can  teach  him.  No  man  yet  knows  what  it  is.  nor  can, 
till  that  person  has  exhibited  it. — Emerson. 
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Gypsophila  (Babies'  Breath) 


RICHARD  ROTHE 


Fi;\\  harcly  garden  inmates  are  better  known  and  more 
appreciated  than  the  "'Babies'  Breath'"  or  Gypsophia. 
One  reason  for  the  prevailing  popularity  is  the  wide 
latitude  of  usefulness  of  their  flowers  in  a  cut  stat.  The 
graceful  ])anicles  of  the  annual  GypsopJiila  cicgaiis,  as 
well  as  the  perennial  species  Gypsophila  paniculata,  seem 
indis])ensable  for  mid-Summer  table  decorations.  A  few 
sprays  mixed  in  bouquets,  centerpieces  or  vases  take  away 
any  stiffness  in  the  forms  of  common  every-day  garden 
flowers,  ameliorating  colors  and,  in  a  general  way,  help 
to  improve  matters  perceptibly.  To  lie  without  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  Babies'  Breath  during  the  prolonged 
Sweet  I'ea  season  in  fashionable  northern  Summer  resorts 
reflects  very  badly  on  judgment.  In  the  eyes  of  most 
emplovcrs   and   customers,   gardeners   and   florists   minus 


Gypsophila  Ceraslioides 


de.-ired  article  figure  as  well  nigh  com- 
The  simple  and  easy  way  of  producing 
sowings  in  proper   rotation   leaves 


the  constantly 
plete  failures, 
the  annual  kinds  by 
no  e.xcuse  whatever. 

Gysophila  paniculata,  the  perennial  border  favorite, 
while  in  bloom,  serves  the  same  purpose.  Here  we  are 
at  present  facing  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  the 
double  flowering  form  and  subsequent  problems  of  its 
propagation.  Seed  of  G\psophila  paniculata  flora  plena 
when  sown  comes  true  only  about  15  to  20  per  cent. 
Trying  cuttings,  including  those  of  roots,  the  results  ac- 
cording to  my  experience  are  usually  anything  but  satis- 


factory. 1  hear,  however,  of  marvelous  successes  in 
propagating  the  double  form  of  Gypsophila  paniculata  in 
California,  and  sincerely  hope  the  reports  may  prove 
true,  for  paniculata  Hove  pleno  is  a  wonderful  im- 
provement. 

Less  known,  and  by  no  means  duly  appreciated,  we  find 
the  dwarf  growing  and  creeping  species.  All  are  valu- 
able for  rockgarden  and  drywall  planting.  Gypsophila 
ortegioides,  wdiite,  blooms  in  July  and  August.  Gypso- 
phila rcpcns  is  easily  grown  from  seed  and  propagated 
by  division.  It  is  a  splendid  subject  for  dry  walls  and 
extremely  graceful  when  in  array  of  its  clouds  of  white 
Ijlossoms  during  June  and  July.  Rcpcns  monstrosa  is 
much  stronger  in  growth  than  the  former,  and  for  this 
reason  more  adapted  for  large  rockeries.  Rcpcns  rosea 
bears  pale  pink  panicles  and  Gypsophila  Snendcrmanni 
IS  distinguished  by  an  unusually  strong  rambling  growth. 
.Strikingly  attractive  are  also  the  two  most  dwarfy  species. 
Gxpsophila  ccrastioidcs  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe, 
wliose  white  blossoms  are  marked  by  finely  penciled 
Ijrown  veins,  and  Gypsophila  transylfanica,  a  true  little 
Alpine,  bears  tinv  pure  white  flowers  during  June. 


Cypsdphila    Rcpeiis 


Gypsophilas  require  an  open  sunny  exposure,  a  deep 
loamy  garden  soil,  and  during  Winter  a  mulching  of 
liarnyard  manure  or  leaf-covering  for  protection. 


New  York's  Spring  Flower  Show 


TIIL  eigluh  International  Flower  Show  in  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  Xew  York  city,  opens  on  March  the 
14th  and  continues  until  March  the  20th.  The  pre- 
liminary schedule  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  growers 
and  gardeners  for  some  months  but  the  final  schedule, 
which  comprises  all  the  cut  flower  classes,  is  also  now- 
available  and  if  anyone  desiring  a  copy  has  not  received 
one.  a  letter  to  lohn  Young,  secretary.  43  West  18th 
street,  New  York  city,  or  .\rtliur  Herringlon,  manager. 
Madison,  N.  J.,  will  hrmg  one  by  return  mail. 

Ii  is  in  these  smaller  classes  where  many  gardeners 
could,  if  they  would,  make  exhibits  and  help  materially 
to  augment  this  part  of  the  show  and  the  Mower  Show 


(/ommittee  solicits  the  co-operation  of  the  gardeners  to- 
wards this  end.  The  more  there  are  participating  in  it 
ihc  greater  the  interest,  the  wider  its  apjieal  and  the  more 
extensive  its  patronage. 

The  plans  that  have  been  worked  out  for  this  year's 
show  are  entirely  different  from  the  plans  of  those  that 
have  preceded  it.  For  example ;  instead  of  the  500  sq.  ft. 
Rose  groups  which,  by  the  way,  the  jjublic  have  become 
(|uite  used  to,  there  has  been  ])rovided  this  year  a  class  for 
the  best  development  of  a  garden  covering  1,000  sq.  ft. 
l""our  such  spaces  have  been  laid  out  in  the  ])lan  and  four 
entries  to  fill  such  spaces  have  been  received.  Other 
(Continued  on  page  442) 
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E  i 

I   A  Lesson  on   Plant  Physiology  and  the  Plant  in  | 

I                     Relation  to  Its  Environment  | 

§                      Eeing   One  of  a   Series  of  Lessons  of  a  Home  Study   Course  on   Gardening,  Appearing  Regularly   in  The  Gardeners'   Chronicle  1 

I                                                                                                            Under  the  Direction  of  ARTHUR  SMITH  | 

F.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii)iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiinitnnniMimiiiiii!iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii ;!iii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii::iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii]iiin^ 


IMMEDIATELY  after  the  union,  or  fusion,  of  the  single 
staniinate  and  pistillate  cells,  respectively,  otherwise  known  as 
fertilization,  has  taken  place,  the  embryo  commences  to  form. 
In  cross-fertilization  this  enil)ryo  contains  all  the  characters  of 
two  lines  of  ancestors,  which  characters  will  continue  to  remain 
part  of  the  germ-plasm  tif  the  resulting  plant,  and  which  are  not 
radically  changed  or  added  to  by  differences  in  environment. 
At  the  same  time  some  characters  may  become  more  dominant, 
and  others  more  or  less  repressed,  but  not  extinguished,  by 
differences  in  food,  soil  and  climate. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  in  the  art  of  gardening  is 
the  working  out  of  methods  of  supplying  such  food,  soil  condi- 
tions, etc.,  and  in  greenhouses,  temperature,  which,  all  together, 
are  known  as  environment,  which  will  best  conduce  to  the  domi- 
nance of  the  characters  most  desired. 

As  soon  as  the  embryo  comes  into  existence,  the  deposit  of 
food  for  its  sustenance  during  the  period  of  germination  com- 
mences, resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  body  known  as  a  seed. 
While  sometimes  an  enlarged  fleshy  ovary,  popularly  known  as  a 
fruit,  is  brought  into  existence  without  the  formation  of  seed,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  banana,  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware — except 
sometimes  indirectly  in  what  are  called  alternations  or  genera- 
tions— seed  is  not  produced  unless  the  ovule  is  fertilized  and  an 
embryo  formed.  In  this  connection,  Nature  obviously  does  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  store  up  food  for  an  embryo  which  does 
not  exist.  This  can  easily  be  observed  wlien  shelling  peas.  Some 
pods  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  full,  others  will  contain  some 
full-sized  peas  and  also  some  tiny  peas  which  have  evidently 
stopped  at  the  initial  stage  of  their  growth :  these  latter  are 
unfertilized  ovules. 

.Seeds  contain  all  the  necessary  ingredients  for  the  building  up 
of  the  plantlet  which  results  when  the  embryo  starts  to  grow,  or 
commences  to  germinate,  which  germination  is  not  complete 
until  the  plantlet  is  able  to  gather  its  own  food  from  the  soil 
and  air.  Plant  food  is  stored  up  in  the  seed  in  the  form  of  proteids, 
carbohydrate  (starch),  fat  and  mineral  salts.  The  proportions 
of  these  ingredients  vary  in  seeds  of  different  genera  and  species. 
Thus  in  corn,  wheat,  and  in  other  seeds  from  the  same  order  of 
plants,  starch  is  the  predominating  ingredient;  in  le;umincus 
plants,  such  as  peas  and  beans,  proteid  occupies  the  larger  posi- 
tion :  while  the  seeds  of  flax  and  cotton  are  remarkable  ft  r  their 
excess  of  fat.  which  fat  is  extracted  in  the  well  known  cotton- 
seed and  linseed  oils.  These  stored  up  materials  have  to  undergo 
certain  changes  before  they  can  be  utilized  by  the  germinating 
embryo,  the  manner  of  this   will  be  taken  up  later. 

As  seeds  of  their  kind  vary  in  size,  there  is  a  greater  amount 
of  total  plant  food  in  heavy  than  in  light  weight  seeds,  and  the 
additional  reserve  food  in  the  larger  seeds  enables  the  plantlet 
not  only  to  reach  a  more  advanced  stage  cf  growth  before 
being  compelled  to  collect  and  assimilate  food  from  outside  but 
the  two  processes  may  go  on  together.  Also  the  largest  seeds 
invariably  contain  the  strongest  embryos,  therefore  the  combina- 
tion of  an  especially  virile  embryo  and  an  extra  supply  of  food 
will,  all  other  things  being  equal,  result  in  a  plant  of  considerably 
greater  vigor  than  would  be  the  case  from  small  seeds. 

This  has  been  practically  proved,  amongst  other  ways,  by 
commercial  growers  of  lettuce  under  glass,  who  are  able  by 
only  sowing  large  seeds  to  raise  one  more  crop  during  the  Winter 
than  when  unsifted  seed  is  used.  In  all  cases  it  is  therefore 
cheaper  to  pay  more  for  properly  screened  seeds. 

ft  would  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  quality  and  potential  vigor  of  seeds  in  crop  production,  or  in 
other  words,  their  capability  to  produce  the  most  vigorous  plants 
of  which  the  variety  is  capable.  .Another  important  consideration 
is  the  inherent  adaptability  of  the  strain  of  seed  to  the  environ- 
ment under  which   it  is  to  be  grown. 

These  considerations  as  a  whole  will  be  affected  by  the  environ- 
ment of  its  parents,  in  which  connection  the  most  important  points 
are  cultural  conditions,  soil  and  climate,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  some  strains  of  seed  are  better  adapted,  and  will 
therefore  produce  better  results,  under  some  environments  than 
they  will  inidor  others.  Hitherto- this  point  has  received  little  or 
no  consideratii  n  from  sardeners,  although  some  large  commercial 
growers  are  aware  that  seeds  produced  on  certain  soi's  give  bet- 


ter returns  than  those  grown  upon  soils  of  an  opposite  character, 
and  they  act  accordingly.  Some  further  points  connected  with 
this   were  considered   last   month. 

In  harvesting  seed  crops,  careless  methods  may  produce  seed 
not  only  of  a  poor  germinating  percentage  due  to  the  embryos 
being  killed,  but  may  also  cause  the  embryos  to  be  wanting  in 
vigor,  so  that  even  when  germination  takes  place  they  may  not 
have  strength  enough  to  produce  a  plant,  and  in  any  case  a  plant 
from  a  weak  embryo  is  never  at  any  period  of  its  life  so  vigorous 
as  a  plant  from  a  strong  one.  The  duration  of  an  embryo's 
vitality  after  the  seed  has  ripened  varies  with  the  seed's  maturity 
when  harvested  and  w-ith  the  conditions  under  which  seed  has 
been  stored,  hut  why  this  vitality  is  more  enduring  in  some 
species  and  less  so  in  others,  we  cannot  tell.  The  fact  remains 
that  while  seeds  of  some  species  will  retain  the  power  of  germi- 
nating for  many  years,  others  will  lose  this  power  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks.  The  difi^erence  in  the  time  which  seeds  of  various 
species  remain  viable  are,  in  one  respect,  irrespective  of  the 
conditions  under  which  seeds  are  kept ;  that  is  to  say,  it  matters 
not  how  perfect  these  conditions  may  be.  the  embryos  in  certain 
species  of  seeds  will  only  remain  alive  for  a  certain  limited 
period.  At  the  same  time,  with  .-.pecial  precautions  and  treatment, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  life  of  seeds  may  be  greatly  pro- 
longed beyond  that  which  we  know  at  present,  though  never  for 
centuries  as  is  sometimes  stated.  Cases  so  reported  cannot  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  longevity  of  seeds. 

Numerous  assertions  have  been  periodically  made  about  the 
longevity  of  seeds  which  are  of  little  value  froin  lack  of  detail 
and  of  sufificient  proof.  The  most  notorious  are  those  concerning 
seeds  from  the  sarcophagi  of  Egy^ptian  mummies.  It  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  that  no  adequate  proof  of  this  germina- 
tion has  been  produced,  the  reputed  success  in  connection  with 
mummy  wheat  for  instance,  being  due  to  the  duplicity  of  .-Krab 
relic  vendors — in  which  characteristic  they  are  not  at  all  singu- 
lar— in  palming  off  modern  seeds  as  being  taken  from  sarcophagi. 

The  average  life  of  seeds  varies  greatly  with  different  families, 
genera  and  species,  but  there  is  no  relation  between  the  longevity 
of  plants  and  the  \iable  period  of  the  seeds  they  bear.  The  seeds 
of  trees  as  a  rule  lose  their  vitality  sooner  than  those  of  annual 
weeds,  for  instance.  Seeds  of  coniferous  trees  lose  their  vitality 
in  a  year  or  so.  and  in  the  case  of  the  Elm,  unless  its  seed  germi- 
nates within  a  few  days  after  it  falls  its  power  of  doing  so  is 
lost.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  many  seeds 
of  plants  classed  as  weeds  may  be  buried  in  the  soil  for  some 
years  and  then  germinate  when  brought  near  the  surface.  In 
this  latter  connection  the  old  saying  that  "one  year's  seeding 
makes  seven  years'  weeding"  is  easily  understood,  which  would 
be  equally  true  if  the  word  "ten"  were  substituted  for  seven. 

The  question  here  arises  regarding  the  advisability  of  keeping 
unused  seeds  over  from  year  to  year.  It  has  long  been  known, 
and  we  have  previously  stated  it,  that  the  conditions  under  which 
seed  plants  have  been  harvested  and  the  degree  of  maturity  at 
the  tim.e  cf  harvesting  are  factors  which  play  an  important  part 
not  only  in  the  percentage  of  germination  immediately  after 
harvest,  but  also  in  the  duration  of  the  seeds'  vitality. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  some  seeds  have  to  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  and  are  therefore  not  handled  by  seedsmen,  there  are 
many  kinds  which,  while  their  vitality  may  lie  retained  for  some 
years  if  stored  under  proper  conditions,  soon  become  useless 
when  such  conditions  are  detrimental.  Many  investigators  have 
learned  that  the  rapidity  with  which  seeds  with  more  or  less  long- 
lived  potentialities  lose  their  power  of  germination  varies  greatly 
with  the  section  of  the  countrv  in  which  thev  are  kept.  The 
loss  of  vitality  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  seeds  stored 
in  places  of  relatively  high  htniiiditv.  The  rapid  deterioration  of 
seeds  in  localities  having  a  humid  atmosnhere  has  become  a  source 
of  much  embarrassment  to  seedsmen.  Many  difficulties  in  shipping 
seeds  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  instance  are  a  matter  of  com- 
inon  experience,  as  in  that  district  seeds,  which  in  other  localities 
keep  for  some  years,  lose  their  vitality  in  a  few  months.  Expcri- 
ineuts  witli  twelve  species  of  garden  seeds,  stored  midcr  identical 
conditions  otherwise,  possesed  the  power  of  .germination  after  a 
lapse  of  six  months,  60  per  cent  greater  at  -\nn  .^rbor,  Mich., 
tlian  at  Mobile.  .Ma.     This  shows  that  seeds  retain  their  vitality 
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much  longer  in  some  sections  of  the  country  than  in  others,  and 
the  part  which  the  environment  surrounding  a  seed  plays  in  its 
germinating  power  is  of  much  more  importance  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

\Vhile  species  differ  in  a  decided  manner  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  time  in  which  vitality  is  maintained  under  what  may 
be  termed  artificial  conditions,  and  this  is  true  however  ideal  these 
conditions  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  life  of  a  seed  is 
dependent  upon  many  factors,  but  the  one  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance governing  the  life  of  seeds  artificially  kept  is  dryness. 
Probably  the  best  method  of  keeping  seeds  in  small  (juantities 
is  to  have  them  perfectly  dry  and  place  them  in  an  equally  dry 
fruit  jar  and  screw  down  the  top  upon  a  rubber  ring  so  that 
the  jar  remains  air-tight.  In  this  way  peas,  beans,  radish,  cab- 
bage, melon,  and  others  allied  to  these,  may  be  kept  over,  but  it 
is  not  worth  while  doing  so  with  parsnip,  carrot,  onion,  lettuce 
and  herbs  generally,  as  these  latter  soon  lose  their  vitality.  With 
flowers,  new  seed  is  invariably  advisable.  In  all  cases  a  germi- 
nation test  should  be  made  of  kept  over  seeds  before  sowing 
time. 

While  the  entire  round  of  plant  life  is  wonderfully  intricate 
and  extremely  interesting,  there  is  no  phase  of  that  life  more  so 
than  seed  germination,  unless  we  class  as  still  more  wonderful 
the  fact  of  a  plant  transferring  its  life  to  its  seed,  which  seed, 
while  to  all  appearance  dead,  contains  under  normal  conditions, 
a  living  germ.  This  small  germ,  in  some  cases  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  contains  within  it  all  the  characters  and  potentialities 
of  its  parents.  While  this  germ  can.  under  certain  possibilities, 
be  easily  destroyed,  it  is  at  the  same  time  under  some  possibilities 
difficult  to  kill.  When  perfectly  dry  it  is  not  killed  under  a 
temperature  as  high  as  212°  F.,  and  it  will  also  withstand  a  tem- 
perature as  low  as  70°  F.  below  zero.  The  seed  is  practically  a 
perfect  plant  in  an  embryonic  state,  and  it  is  so  designed  that  it 
will  survive  conditions  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  plant  itself. 

Generally,  seeds  which  are  buried  deeply  in  the  ground  retain 
their  vitality  for  a  long  period,  in  fact,  much  longer  than  under 
any  method  at  present  devised  for  keeping  them  artificially. 
Reliable  evidence  has  proved  that  both  red  and  white  clover 
seeds,  amongst  others,  will  germinate  after  being  buried  for 
thirty  years  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 

Neither  by  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  microscope,  nor  by 
the  most  delicate  chemical  analysis,  can  we  determine  whether 
the  embrj'o  of  a  given  seed  possesses  any  vitality  or  not.  The 
vitality  of  seeds  can  only  be  determined  by  a  germinating  test, 
which  test  may  be  made  in  the  natural  way  by  sowing  seeds  in 
the  soil,  which,  provided  the  seeds  are  sown  under  proper  con- 
ditions, is  the  most  useful  method  of  testing;  or  by  means  of 
several  artificial  methods,  such  as  placing  the  seeds  between 
two  pieces  of  flannel  or  cloth  kept  continually  moist  in  a  warm 
atmosphere,  or  by  placing  thera  in  a  laboratory  seed-tester.  If 
one  sends  a  sample  of  seed  to  their  State  Experimental  Station 
for  testing,  they  will  sooner  or  later  receive  word  that  the  seed 
germinated  so  much  per  cent,  which  means  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  seeds  were  viable  inasmuch  as  the  embryos  they  contained 
had  sufficient  life  to  start  into  growth,  or  sprout.  Properly  con- 
ducted laboratory  tests  are  carried  out  under  ideal  conditions  as 
regards  temperature  and  moisture,  and  such  tests  will  always 
give  a  liigher  percentage  of  germination  than  is  generally  possible 
when  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  soil.  Further, 
in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  samples  of  seeds  there  are  always  some 
in  which  the  embryo,  while  having  sufficient  vitality  to  start  into 
growth  by  sprouting,  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  complete  the  act 
of  germination,  in  other  words,  to  produce  a  plant.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  others  which  will  be  apparent  as  we  pro- 
ceed, we  inay  calculate  that  from  a  sample  of  seed  which  under  a 
laboratory  test  will  show  a  germination  of  80  per  cent,  will  not 
give  more  than  40  per  cent  wliich  will  produce  perfect  plants 
when  sown  in  the  ground  under  ordinary  conditions.  Obviously 
the  better  the  entire  environment  surrounding  seeds  after  being 
placed  in  the  soil  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  plants  pro- 
duced. It  is  possible  for  even  viable  seeds  to  be  sown  with  little 
or  no  germination  resulting.  When  this  happens,  the  blame  is 
generally  put  upon  the  seedsman,  while  the  chances  are  that  the 
seeds  which  failed  to  come  up  were  perfectly  good,  and  that  the 
reason  for  their  not  doing  so  should  be  sought  for  in  other 
directions. 

The  germ  or  embryo  of  a  good  seed  is  in  a  state  which  may  be 
likened  to  deep  sleep:  its  life  is,  as  it  were,  arrested,  suspended, 
but  under  the  stimulus  of  a  favorable  environment,  it  awakens, 
comes  out  from  its  coverings,  gathers  strength  from  the  food 
stored  up  for  it  within  the  seed,  and  becomes  a  perfect  plant,  part 
of  which  appears  above  ground,  while  the  other  part  ramifies  in 
the  soil  searching  for  food. 

A  sufficiency  of  moisture,  heat  and  oxveen  are  tlie  determining 
causes  which  bring  about  the  starting  of  germination,  which 
causes  are  only  eflfectivc  when  co-operating  together.  .Ml  of  the 
food  iTialcrials  in  seed.;  undergo  certain  changes  during  germina- 


tion. The  chief  agents  bringing  about  these  changes  are  ferments, 
whicn  ferments  are  started  into  action  when  hi  the  embryo,  or 
in  other  words,  at  the  initial  starting  point  of  germination.  When 
seeds  germinate  the  starch  is  changed  into  soluble  dextrose  bodies 
before  it  is  utilized  by  the  plantlct.  This  change  is  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  ferments,  particularly  diastase  which  is  found  in 
all  seeds.  As  germination  progresses,  some  of  the  starch  is 
oxidized  and  heat  is  produced,  and  under  all  conditions  of  soil 
temperature,  the  temperature  of  a  germinating  seed  is  higher 
than  it  was  before  germination  started. 

In  gertnination,  the  fats  are  first  broken  up  into  fatty  acids, 
and  then  converted  into  starch  and  other  soluble  carbohydrates, 
as  dextrine  and  sugars.  It  is  estimated  that  887  parts'  of  fat 
will  produce  1,700  parts  of  starch  simply  by  the  addition  of 
oxygen  from  the  air.  In  the  oil  seeds  about  twice  the  amount  of 
reserve  food  is  stored  up  in  the  same  space  in  the  form  of  fat  as 
in  other  seeds  in  the  form  of  starch. 

The  proteid  compounds  of  seeds,  which  are  mainly  present  in 
insoluble  forms,  are  rendered  soluble  by  ferment  action.  Some 
of  the  soluble  proteids  are  broken  down  into  a  condition  which 
enables  them  to  be  transported  through  the  plant  tissues  and  used 
as  building  material.  After  passing  through  the  cell  walls,  these 
compounds  are  reconstructed  into  proteids. 

As  a  whole,  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  seed  during  germi- 
nation are  the  same  as  those  w^hich  occur  in  the  digestion  of  food 
in  the  animal  stomach.  In  the  germination  process,  starch,  fat  and 
proteids  are  changed  by  ferment  action  into  soluble  forms.  The 
diastase  and  peptonizing  ferments  are  aniong  the  most  active  in 
producing  the  chemical  changes  in  both  germination  and  digestion 
processes. 

As  above  mentioned,  the  co-operative  action  of  moisture,  heat 
aiid  oxygen  is  necessary  before  germination  can  begin.  The  action 
of  moisture  to  soften  the  seed,  which,  when  placed  in  the  soil,  is 
in  an  absolutely  dry  condition,  must  take  place  first,  and  seeds 
have  to  be  nearly,  or  quite,  saturated  with  water  and  the  seed- 
case  soft  enough  for  the  sprout  to  break  through,  before  they 
will  begin  to  germinate.  The  unfolding  and  expansion  of  the 
embryo  is  largely  due  to  the  great  absorptive  power  possessed 
by  the  protoplasm  within  the  cells.  When  water  is  obtainable, 
this  power  causes  all  parts  of  the  embryo  to  be  constantly  satu- 
urated.  and  the  clastic  cell-walls  are  distended  until  they  are 
like  minute  inflated  bladders.  The  pressure  thus  set  up  aids  in 
unfolding  the  different  parts  from  their  resting  place  within 
the  seed-case,  and  enables  the  plantlet  to  burst  the  covering  of 
the  seed.  Of  course,  further  growth  by  cell  division  soon  takes 
place. 

In  botanical  language  the  outer  coverings  of  seeds — which  may 
be  one  or  more — are  given  different  names  according  to  their 
exact  part  in  the  seed's  make-up,  and  the  word  seed-case  can  be 
taken  to  include  all  the  various  botanical  terms  used  to  designate 
the  outer  covering  of  seeds.  Seeds  differ  considerably  in  the 
hardness  of  their  coverings,  and  some  take  a  very  long  period 
before  the  softening  process  is  complete.  Some  seeds  of  this 
character  may  lie  in  the  ground  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years, 
without  swelling,  and  plant  raisers  have  adopted  many  methods 
for  hastening  the  process ;  such  as,  stratification  in  moist  sand  kept 
just  above  freezing  point  all  the  Winter,  and  then  sowing  the 
seed  in  the  Spring;  in  some  cases  soaking  in  hot  water  has  good 
effect.  Seeds  with  a  hard  shell,  as  with  nuts,  peach  stones,  and 
such  like,  the  shells  are  first  broken,  or  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  X'ature  by  the  action  of  frost  when  they  are  planted  in  the 
Fall,  in  the  latter  case  germination  does  not  take  place  until  the 
following  Spring.  The  germination  of  seeds  w-ith  hard  cases, 
like  canna,  is  hastened  by  filing  a  groove  through  the  case. 

While  all  the  ordinary  garden  seeds  will,  under  the  usual  soil 
conditions  as  regards  inoisture,  absorb  sufficient  water,  some 
require  a  much  longer  period  than  others,  and  with  the  latter, 
parsley,  for  instance,  germination  can  be  hastened  by  soaking 
the  seeds  before  sowing  in  warm  water  not  exceeding  100°  F. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  soak  the  seeds  too  long,  they  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  water  as  soon  as  swollen  and  sown  imme- 
diately. It  is  usually  sufficient  to  place  the  .seeds  in  water  over- 
night and  they  will  have  absorbed  sufficient  water  by  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  It  is  also  neccssarj-  to  have  the  soil  conditions 
right,  otherwise  the  sowing  of  soaked  seeds  may  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

After  seeds  have  absorbed  sufficient  moisture,  the  next  step  in 
starting  germination  is  a  high  enough  temperature,  and  the 
seeds  of  some  species  and  varieties  of  the  same  species 
will  germinate  at  a  lower  temperature  than  others.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  absorption  of  water  will  not  alone  start  the 
necessary  biological  and  chemical  changes  in  seeds ;  these  do  not 
begin  until  the  embryo  commences  its  activity.  Unless  the  tem- 
perature is  high  enough  for  this  activity  to  start  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  after  the  seed  is  saturated,  it  rots. 
(Continued  on  page  4401 
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NEW   HYBRID   TULIPS 

Althougli  there  has  heen  no  lack  of  diversity  nor  o{  choice 
among  tulips  the  possibility  of  obtaining  forms  actually  new  did 
not  seem  to  me  miaginary  wlien  1  began,  twenty  years  ago,  the 
systematic   hybridization   of   tulips. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  attenupt  was  to  produce  a  race  of 
lulips  with  recurvuig,  or  reflexing,  petals,  in  the  class  of  Tulipa 
rctroriiwa  and  cicgaiis.  The  results  have  corresponded  to  the 
expectation  and  tne  liist  flower  that  opened  in  19U8,  as  a  result 
of  a  cross  of  Tulipa  retle.va  with  a  Darwin  of  pink  flower,  pre- 
sented the  effect  of  an  iris-flowered  tulip,  with  petals  elegantly 
reflexed  and  of  a  bright  salmon-pink  color  heigntened  by  a  tinge 
of  carminea   little   darker  on  the   outside. 

This  vaiiety  was  presented,  under  the  name  of  Sircnc,  to  the 
tulip  experts  of  London  and  of  Holland  who  accorded  it  three 
first-class  certificates  (London,  Haarlem,  Amsterdam).  The 
Kciuc  horttcolc.  always  in  search  for  novelties,  had  caused  to  be 
painted,  as  early  as  1914,  a  colored  plate  of  it,  by  the  artist  Mons. 
Gcossens,  and  if  circumstances  had  not  hindered  its  puljlication 
ti.e  plate  would  have  appeared  six  years  earlier.  In  the  meantime 
the  superior  qualities  of  the  tulip  Sirciic  have  been  confirmed  and 
now  ue  can  besides  rank  it  among  the  varieties  ready  for  early 
foicing  in  February. 

Of  other  varieties  of  the  iris-flowered  are  Adonis  of  an  in- 
tensely bright  pink  and  Artemis,  scarlet-pink. 

In  the  number  of  the  li.y-flowered  tulips  I  have  obtained  a  good 
number  of  tulips  absolutely  new  as  to  quality  and  color,  which 
have  bee.i  received  very  favorably  by  the  bulb-culture  specialists. 
There  can   be   distinguished  three   groups. 

First,  there  are  some  varieties  of  absolutely  pure  white,  which 
rank  among  the  better  tulips   for  early   forcing. 

Albino  (Certificate  of  Merit.  Haarlem,  1917,  first  class  certifi- 
cate and  certificate  for  forcing,  Haarlem.  February  9,  1920)  is  a 
variety  that  is  vigorous,  of  large  globular  flower,  pure  white, 
with  strong  and  erect  stem.  The  certificates  mentioned,  which 
have  been  accorded  at  Haarlem  in  a  most  rigorous  manner,  can 
give  an  idea  of  the  appreciation  this  variety  has  among  the 
experts.  Such  a  list  of  distinctions  could  be  cited  for  Themis, 
another  variety  which  permits  forcing  a  fortnight  earlier  even 
than  the  preceding.  A  third  white  variety,  Carrara,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  iTiilk-white  tint. 

A  second  group  is  composed  of  varieties  of  which  the  colors 
are  absolutely  new  or  present  artistic  combinations  hitherto 
unknown. 

Alcmcnc  is  a  carmine-red,  at  the  base  pure  white  surrounded 
by  blue. 

Anibrc  is  an  egg-shaped  flower,  of  lerra-cotta  color  clouded 
with  amber. 

Ambrosia,  lilac-pink  on  the  outside,  is  colored  salmcjn-orange 
on  the  inside,  carrying  flowers  of  Darwin  form  upon  long  stems. 

Dido  is  distinguished  by  the  very  large  oran,ge-red  flowers, 
reflexed   with   carmine   and   tinted   salmon-orange. 

The  flowers  of  Pulciiiea  have  a  round  form,  glossy  orange-red 
on  the  inside,  lirigbt  red  on  the  outside. 

llias.  violet-purple,  at  the  base  dark  yellowish  white. 

Jupiter,  a  very  large  flower,  bright  carmine-pink,  at  the  base 
yellow  on  a  blue  ground. 

Leda  is  remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  its  salmon-pink,  at  the 
edges  lighter. 

Marx'cl.  of  an  elongated  flower,  fragrant,  old-gold  on  the  inside, 
salmon-pink  on  the  outside. 

Nectar  is  a  flower  with  pointed  petals,  brilliant  carmine  with 
heart  pure  white. 

Orion  produces  large  flowers  of  a  strartge  combination  of  colors, 
carmine  and  salmon,  copper  and  other  hues  mingling  together  in 
harmonious  fashion. 

The  third  category  comprehends  the  Darwin  tulips  with  vel- 
low  flowers.  It  is  known  that  yellow  is  lacking  in  the  original 
race  of  the  Darwins.  Crossings  with  other  late  yellow  tulips 
have  produced  several  varieties  which  by  reason  of  their  globular 
flowers,  more  or  less  cubical,  can  be  ranked  best  among  the 
Darwins.  .As  stich  may  be  considered  the  variety  Luna,  of  a 
delicate   yellow   color. 

All  of  the  novelties  mentioned  have  obtained  one  or  more 
certificates,  either  at  Haarlem  or  Amsterdatn,  or  at  London 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  it  would  be  fastidious 
to   make  enumeration  here. 

The  series  which  we  have  just  described  is  but  a  beginning. 
Thousands  of  seedlings  are  examined   each   season   of  flowering. 


and  each  year  some  new  seedlings  flower  for  the  first  tiine. 
.Among  them  several  hundreds  have  been  marked  out  to  be 
cultivated  and  matltiplied  by  tne  vegetative  method,  and  to  be 
introduced  to  commerce  after  having  been  tried  by  forcing  and 
from  every  point  of  view,  or  perhaps  to  be  rejected,  if  the  first 
favorable  impression  should  not  be  confirmed. 

In  fine  one  will  not  be  able  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  choice  of 
tulips  during  the  coming  years. — Frnest  Ivrelage^  in  La  Revue 
HortiLolc. 


GENTIANA   FARRERI 

L'nques.iouably  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  member  of  the 
G.  ornata  set  and  from  every  point  of  view  a  first-class  alpine. 
In  the  circumstances  it  is  but  fitting  that  it  was  an  easy  winner 
of  the  high  award  of  first-class  certificate.  Like  others  of  its 
set,  it  is  made  up  of  numerous  procumljent  stems,  freely  furnished 
with  narrow  leaves,  each  growth  terminated  by-  a  solitary  erect, 
trumpet-shaped  flower  of  lovely  turquoise  blue,  interspersed  with 
white  internally.  No  word  picture,  however,  can  do  the  plant 
justice.  Valuable  at  any  time,  it  is  priceless  as  an  addition  to 
.Autumn-flowering  plants.  Wedded  to  unrivalled  beauty  is  an 
amialily  disposed  nature  that  will  render  it  indispensable. — The 
Lc.rdcii. 


Mr.  Reginald  l-'arrer,  who  discovered  this  beautiful  Gentian  in 
the  high  alpine  sward  of  the  Da-Tung  chain  (Northern  Kansu- 
Tibet),  states  that  "it  is  by  far  the  most  astoundingly  beautiful 
of  its  race,  reducing  G.  verna  and  G.  Gentianella  to  the  dimmest 
acolytes."  Mr.  Farrer  describes  the  color  as  "an  indescribably 
fierce  luminous  Cambridge  blue  within  (with  a  clear,  white 
throat),  while,  without,  long  Vandykes  of  periwinkle-purple  alter- 
nate with  swelling  panels  of  nankeen,  outlined  in  violet,  and  with 
a  violet  median  line."  In  cool,  rich  soil  in  its  natural  habitat  it 
forms  patches  a  yard  across.  The  robustness  of  the  plant, 
together  with  its  dwarf  habit  and  great  freedom  of  flowering, 
makes  it  a  desirable  subject  for  the  rock-garden,  and  it  will  also 
lie  valuab'e,  like  seme  of  the  other  Gentians,  as  an  edging  plant. — 
77i<-  Gardeners'  Chronicle   (British). 


DIANTHUS   ALLWOOD 

This  new  race  of  hardy  garden  Pinks,  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Allwood  Bros.,  Haywards  Heath,  is  the  result  of  some  nine  years' 
work  in  crossing  the  hardy  garden  Pinks  with  perpetual-flowering 
Carnations.  Judging  from  their  behavior,  they  promise  to  be  of 
immense  importance  not  only  out  of  doors,  but  for  pot  culture  as 
well.  For  both  purposes  they  are  free  growing,  flower  in  great 
profusion,  while  not  the  least  of  their  charms  is  their  delicious 
fragrance.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  are  easily  propagated 
at  any  time  by  means  of  cuttings.  I  have  rooted  them  readily 
from  cutting  in  Midwinter,  placing  them  under  a  hand-light  in 
a  cool  house;  the  resulting  plants  were  ready  to  plant  oul  during 
Spring,  and  made  large  specimens  the  same  season. 

Planting  may  be  done  during  Autumn  or  early  Spring;  on  cold 
heavy  soils  Spring  planting  is  probably  best.  For  Autumn  plarit- 
ing  propagation  should  take  place  in  July  or  early  .August,  while 
for  Spring  planting  I  find  that  cuttings  dibbled  into  cold  frames 
during  September  give  perfect  results  the  following  season.  They 
root  in  a  few  weeks,  and  when  they  have  made  sufficient  growth 
they  should  be  stopped  at  the  sixth  pair  of  leaves  to  induce  them 
to  break  from  the  base  and  become  bushy.  For  bedding  purposes 
it  is  not  necessary  to  pot  them,  as  they  transplant  readily  from 
the  frames,  and  grow  freely  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  Needless 
to  say,  they  do  best  in  open  positions,  such  as  suit  border  carna- 
tions, and  like  most  members  of  the  Dianthus  family  they  enjoy 
lime  in  some  form  in  the  soil ;  for  this  purpose  basic  slag  should 
prove  excellent,  or  old  mortar  rubble  in  heavy  soils.  Planted  nine 
inches  or  so  apart  they  grow  quickly,  and  soon  cover  the  ground; 
grown  in  the  mass  they  are  more  or  less  self-supporting  and 
require  very  little  support  from  stakes.  They  flower  on  long 
stems,  and  cutting  the  blooms  induces  them  to  throw  up  new 
flowering  growth. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle    (British). 


FRAGRANT  PLANTS 

So  highly  esteemed  a  quality  is  fragrance  that  many 
a  plant  is  given  a  place  in  gardens  for  its  fragrance  alone. 
Some    sweet-scented    flowers    are    inconspicuous    or    not    par- 
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ticularly  showy,  like  those  of  the  Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanihus 
fragrans)  ;  others,  like  the  Rose  and  Carnation,  combine  beanty 
of  form  and  color  with  fragrance,  but  the  garden  that  does  not 
contain  a  few  of  them  is  indeed  dericient.  A  very  pretty  idea 
sometimes  carried  out  is  to  have  a  garden,  or  one  portion  of  it, 
entireh"  devoted  to  plants  which  give  forth  sweet  odors.  There 
is  no  lack  of  variety,  for  the  list  of  plants  entitled  to  find  a 
place  will  be  very  large,  particularly  if  those  whose  scent  is 
stored  up  in  their  leaves  are  included.  Roses  and  Carnations 
and  Pinks,  Lilies,  Irises,  Jonquils,  Hyacinths  and  Day  Lilies  are 
almost  as  well  known  as  Sweet  Peas  and  Mignonette  (and,  by  the 
way,  the  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  are  so  numerous  that  a  pretty 
garden  miglit  almost  be  made  of  them  alone).  Then  there  are 
Psonies,  Lilies  of  the  X'alley,  \'iolets.  Rockets,  Sweet  Sultan, 
Wallflowers,  Woodruff,  Musk-scented  Mallow  (Maira  moscluita), 
Lavender,  Bergamot,  ^Myrtle,  Lemon-scented  X'erbena  (Aloysia 
or  Lifpia  citrwdora),  Balm,  Mint  and  Thyme;  and  the  Eve- 
ning Primroses,  the  Sweet-scented  Tobacco  plant,  and  the 
Xight-scented  Stock,  which  are  best  towards  evening.  Of  plants 
suited  for  walls,  the  Honeysuckle  is  not  often  enough  seen,  while 
some  of  the  Clematises,  Jasmine,  and  the  Winter  Sweet,  with, 
of  course,  Roses,  supply  a  large  choice.  The  Winter  Sweet 
blooms  even  in  the  open  about  Christmastime,  and  its  odor  is 
powerful  and  most  pleasing.  Magnolias,  Mock  Orange  or 
Syringa  (Philadcll'lius),  L:\acs.  the  .\lmond,  and  Hawthorns 
will  be  welcome  where  there  is  room  for  larger  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  open.  These  do  not  by  any  means  e.xhaust  the  list,  and 
if  further  additions  are  needed  there  are  Sweet  Cicely,  Sweet 
Gale,  Primroses,  and  Cowslips,  Alyssiiiii.  Phlox,  .Rosemary,  Yar- 
row, Southernwood  and  the  Flowering  Currant  to  choose  from. 
One  advantage  in  making  such  a  garden  as  this  is  that  most  of 
the  plants  are  old-established  favorites,  and  neither  difficult'  to 
olitain  nor  expen^ve  to  buy. — Gardening  Illustrated. 


THE  SHRUBBERY  BORDER 

The  general  kinds  of  liedding  and  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  are  not.  collectively,  suitable  for  fringing  natural 
shrubberies,  and  ovcrplanting  is  detrimental  to  the  desire 
to  attain  fine  results.  First  give  consideration  to  such  subjects 
as  Acanthus,  HemcrocalUs.  hardy  Ferns,  Saxifraga.  Hy/'crkuni, 
Ibcris,  Polygonatun  oiHcinatc  (Solomon's  Seal),  Aster,  Fo.x- 
glove,  Gyncriinn.  l-'uchsia,  Lavender,  and  varieties  of  Clematis, 
Honeysuckle  and  Hedcra:  these  to  a  great  extent,  struggle  for 
supremacy  with  the  roots  of  shrubs  and  Conifers.  Simple  groups 
of  one  species  are  desirable,  and  should  be  planted  with  due 
regard  to  aspect  and  the  kind  of  shrub  growing  in  proximity. 
If  space  permits,  hardy  Ferns  and  Henwrocallis  (Day  Lily) 
associate  well;  whilst  Gyncrium  (Pampas  Grass)  stands  out  in 
relief  from  a  wide  encircling  mass  of  broad-leaved  Sa.rifraga. 
Bcrbcris  ll'ilsonee  will  gracefully  overhang  a  closely  planted 
bed  of  common  Thyme,  and  bold  groups  of  Fuchsia  corallina 
make  striking  contrast  against  Ciiprcssus  ntacrocarpa  lutea.  Inter- 
esting relief  is  obtained  by  employing  dwarf  flowering  plants 
beneath  trees  giving  light  shade;  for  this  purpose,  Asperula 
odorala  and  Sa.rifraga  unibrosa  (London  Pride)  should  be  in- 
cluded. Polygonum  baldschuanicum  makes  a  pretty  picture 
growing  through  an  evergreen  tree,  and  also  on  old  stumps, 
although  the  latter  are  probably  best  reserved  for  Clematis  and 
Honeysuckle.  The  natural  form  of  specimen  Conifers  growing 
on  the  extreme  margin  should  be  carefully  preserved  and 
encroachment  by  other  subjects  prevented. — The  Garneners' 
Chronicle  (British). 


HARDY  SHRUBS  FOR  FORCING. 

Large  numbers  of  hardy  shrubs  arc  suitable  for  forcing,  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  Rhododendrons,  will  give  good  results  if 
merely  lifted  from  the  ground  and  potted.  Others,  such  as  Lilacs, 
species  of  Pyrus,  Prunus  and  similar  sulijects  can  only  be  had  at 
their  best  when  grown  in  pots  over  a  sufficiently  long  period  to 
become  established  and  active  at  the  root. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  shrubby  species  used  for  forcing  prove 
more  or  less  successful  when  forced  if  merely  lifted  from  the 
ground,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  time  they  last  in 
flower  compared  with  those  specially  prejjared  in  pots.  Pot- 
grown  Lilacs,  for  example,  will  give  flowers  that  keep  fresh  for 
.several  weeks,  while  those  of  plants  lifted  from  the  ground  will 
only  keep  fresh  for  a  few  days.  Where  a  stock  is  grown  in  pots 
the  plants  should  now  be  sorted,  selecting  and  standing  together 
all  those  that  are  well  set  with  flower  buds ;  at  the  same  time 
examine  and  correct  faulty  drainage.  Subjects  that  have  to  be 
lifted  from  the  ground  and  placed  in  pots  or  tubs  should  be 
attended  to  forthwith,  that  thev  may  have  time  to  make  fresh 
roots  before  they  arc  forced.  Pot  firmly  and  work  the  soil  well 
m  between  the  roots.     The  plants  slinuld  afterwards  be  stood  out 


of  doors,  and  the  pots  protected  from  the  frost  by  placing  leaves 
or  litter  of  some  sort  around  them.  Some  of  the  most  useful 
shrubs  for  forcing  are  Pyrus  Horibunda  and  its  variety  atro- 
sanguinea;  P.  speclabilis  and  P.  Scheideckeri.  The  Prunus  family 
includes  the  beautiful  double  flowering  Peaches,  also  /'.  triloba 
lar.  H.  pt.,  P.  japonica,  of  which  there  are  two  double  varieties, 
rose  and  white-colored ;  P.  subhertclla,  and  the  Japanese  Cherries, 
P.  pseudo-cerasus. 

Spirseas,  such  as  S.  argula,  S.  prunifolia,  tl.  pi,  and  6".  I'an 
Plouttci,  are  also  suitable  for  forcing.  Of  Lilacs  some  of  the 
most  reliable  varieties  are  Marie  Legiaye,  Charles  A.  and  Mm€. 
Lemoinc,  double  white.  Kerria  japonica  var.  II.  pi.,  is  an  e.xcel- 
lent  plant  that  forces  readily.  Ueiitcia  gracilis  is  also  an  old 
favorite  for  this  purpose.  Forsythia  suspcnsa  is  also  useful,  but 
is  excelled  by  /'".  speclabilis^  which  flowers  with  wonderful  free- 
dom and  lasts  in  bloom  for  several  weeks  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  is  less  commonly  used  for  forcing,  but  it 
is  a  very  beautiful  plant  in  flower.  Large,  poi-grown  specimens 
of  Wistaria  chinen<';is  flower  with  great  freedom,  but  thex-  will 
not  stand  much  forcing,  and  should  be  brought  on  gradually  in 
a   cool   house. 

The  A::aleas  of  the  so-called  Ghent  section  include  a  wide 
lange  of  beautiful  colors.  The  small,  white-flowered,  sweet- 
scented  Acalea  Da'i'isii  is  very  popular  for  flowering  early  under 
glass.  Rhododendron  pracox  is  naturally  early  in  flowering  and 
excellent  for  forcing,  as  also  is  the  variety,  liosy  Bell.  .Among 
the  larger  evergreen  Rhododendrons  there'  is  plenty  of  material 
to  choose  from,  hut  all  are  not  adapted  for  forcing,  the  most 
suitable  varieties  in  most  cases  lieing  those  that  naturally  flower 
early.  One  of  the  best  and  most  dependable  is  Rosa  Mundi.  It 
is  dwarf,  very  floriferous  and  may  easily  be  had  in  flower  at 
Christmas.  Good  early  varieties  are  Boule  dc  Neige,  Cunning- 
ham's White,  Mme.  Wagner,  Pnncc  Camillc  de  Rohan  and  Pink 
Pearl. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle    (British). 


COTONEASTER  SIMONSII  AS  A  HEDGE 

PLANT 

Those  about  to  plant^  a  garden  hedge  may  lie  reminded  of  the 
value  of  Cotoneasler  Simonsii  for  the  purpose.  In  a  coinpara- 
tively  short  time  it  forms  quite  a  good  hedge  and  presents  a 
pretty  aspect  at  all  seasons.  It  is  quite  easy  to  keep  trimmed,  and 
does  not  resent  this  process  in  the  way  that  some  plants  do.  We 
know  a  fainous  northern  nursery  where  the  dividing  hedges  are 
all  coinposed  of  Cotoneasler  Simonsii,  and  very  pretty  indeed  they 
are;  while  it  serves  admirably  as  a  dividing  and  sheltering  sub- 
ject. It  is  more  expensive  than  Thorn  or"  Privet ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  less  costly  than  Holly  or  Arbor  i-itce.  Another 
.good  point  is  that  it  is  not  too  fastidious  regarding  s,o\\.—The 
Garden, 
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FERTrLizER.s  .\NU  Crops,  by  Lucius  L.  \'an  Slvke,  Ph.D..  cloth, 
Svo.,  XIV +  734  pages,  with  illustrations;  The  Orange  judd 
Company,  Xew  York. 

To  this  volume  inay  be  applied  fittingly  a  grand  term  that  in 
these  days  of  things  all  practical,  when  speed  and  directness  and 
cojiciseness  and  swift  efficiency  are  to  the  fore,  is  not  often  inet, — 
thesaurus,  "a  treasurj-  or  storehouse;  hence  a  repository,  espe- 
cially of  knowledge ; — often  applied  to  a  comprehensive  work  like 
a  dictionary  or  cyclopedia."  It  really  does,  as  the  Preface  claims 
it  docs,  "not  only  assetnble.  in  a  connected  way,  the  facts  and 
principles  relating  to  soil' fertility  and  plant  nutrition":  it  follows, 
"such  a  preparatory  foundation  with  a  systematic,  rcasimably 
thorough  study  of  plant  foods  with  relation  to  practical  use 
in  crop  growing."  It  is  far  from  being  "a  mere  collection  of 
recipes  giving  the  number  of  pounds  of  different  materials  to 
apply  to  different  crops" ;  for  it  makes  as  prominent  as  possible 
the  vital  factors  influencing  or  controlling  the  effectiveness  with 
which  a  crop  uses  the  plant  food  furnished  it."  The  reasons 
underlying  every  practice  are  suggested.  Though  an  academic 
man.  Chemist  of  the  X^ew  York  .Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
the  autlior  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  in  more  or  less 
constant  touch  with  plant  feeding  questions ;  "he  has  been  enabled 
to  learn  the  practices,  difficulties  and  needs  of  the  farmer  in 
relation  to  many  problems  of  crop- feeding."  He  keeps  these 
needs  in  view  in  the  handling  of  the  iriany  theories  of  soil  fertility 
and  soil  infertility,  which  are  very,  very  many  in  these  recent 
times  of  flux  and  transition.  Rut  while  endeavoring  thus  to  be 
positive  in  his  instruction  of  practical  farmers  he  keeps  a  broad- 
mindedness  without  which  his  work  would  nut  W  of  service,  as  it 
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is,  to  classes  in  agricultural  colleges  and  in  higli  schools  as  well 
as  to  the  educational  work  of  granges  and  other  farmers'  clubs. 

That  there  is  imperative  need  of  such  instruction  is  suggested 
by  another  quotation  ;  "The  controllable  losses  of  plant  food  on 
American  farms  is  fairly  appalling,  taken  in  the  aggregate.  To 
give,  as  an  illustration,  the  loss  from  only  a  single  source,  it  is  a 
moderate  statement,  well  within  the  limits  of  actual  truth,  that 
one-third  of  the  plant-food  value  of  the  manure  produced  by  the 
different  kinds  of  farm  animals  in  the  United  States  is  lost  by 
carelessness,  a  loss  equivalent  to  $700,000,000  a  year ;  and  most 
of  this  enormous  waste,  equal  in  value  to  an  annual  wheat  crop, 
is  pm'entablc."  The  need  of  education  is  suggested  further  by 
calling  attention  to  the  difficulties  met  in  choosing  wisely  when  it 
comes  to  using  artificial,  prepared  or  manufactured  fertilizers 
or  manures.  The  names  under  which  they  are  sold  are  so  many 
and  so  misleading.  Lack  of  knowledge  concerning  them  is  apt  to 
involve  great  loss.  With  the  necessary  intelligence,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  user  may  himself  put  together  the  elements  for  which 
in  a  form  already  compounded  he  might  pay  several  times  the 
price.  If  properly  informed  the  farmer  can  not  only  make  the 
manure  produced  go  much  further  than  manure,  solid  and  liquid, 
commonly  does  go  but  he  can  grow  fertilizing  material  on  ground 
that  would  otherwise,  at  the  time,  be  unoccupied. 

Following  the  treatment  of  farm  crops  as  generally  defined 
there  is  a  chapter  given  in  detail  to  Garden  Crops  and  there  is  a 
chapter  entitled  Greenhouse  Crops,  Nursery  Crops  and  Orna- 
mental Plants,  the  last  sub-topic  being  e-xcellent,  as  are  all  parts 
of  the  book,  but  very  brief,  altogether  too  brief  even  for  the 
farmer  in  these  days.  The  ne.xt  chapter,  concerning  Fruit  Crops, 
is,  however,  a  very  fine  one.  After  it  comes  the  heading  Special 
Crops :  Cotton,  Tobacco,  Sugar  Cane,  Hops,  Flax,  Peanuts.  The 
Appendix  consists  of  a  number  of  tables,  carefully;  elaborated,  to 
show  the  composition  of  certain  fertilizing  materials  and  of  the 
different  crops.  .\  complete  Index  makes  all  the  items  of  the 
work  readily  accessible.  The  whole  is  systematically  and  thor- 
oughly well  arranged.  The  many  tables  and  illustrations  are  all 
clear  and  impressive. 


Biology  for  High  Schools^  by  W.  M.  Smallwood,  Ida  L.  Reve- 
ley  and  Guy  A.  Bailey;  8vo.,  XXI  +  590  pages,  cloth;  Allyn  and 
Bacon,  Boston. 

This  is  a  "meaty"  book.  It  contains  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  very  useful  information  about  matters  most  vital  to  man  from 
almost  every  point  of  view,  all  presented  clearly  and  attractively, 
in  ways  that  in  fact,  it  seems  could  not  be  improved  upon.  The 
illustrations  alone,  actually  totalling  439,  constitute  an  interesting 
course  in  that  most  important  of  all  studies,  Life,  wdiat  il  is  and 
how  to  have  it.  Oi  these  illustrations  a.  set  are  of  a  character 
that  is  novel  and  that  might  be  imitated  in  other  books  of  instruc- 
tion to  good  advantage.  This  is  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  biolo- 
gists who  have  made  the  largest  contributions  tow;ard  the  progress 
of  the  study  and  have  done  most  service  to  mankind.  Such  pic- 
lures,  with  the  illuminating  little  biographies  attached,  stimulate 
to  worthy  emulation. 

Other  outstanding  features,  of  the  many  commendable  features, 
are  the  clear  and  convincing  mannerin  which  are  set  forth  dis- 
eases of  plants  and  of  animals,  including  the  human  animal,  and 
ways  to  maintain  health,  individual  and  communistic  and  a  per- 
vading inculcation  of  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  wonders  of 
created  life  in  all  its  forms.  .\ny  boy  or  girl,  who  in  the  high 
school,  under  a  teacher  of  the  right  sort  and  able,  might  make 
a  study  of  this  admirable  work,  in  which  the  publishers  have 
successfully  co-operated  with  their  usual  proficiency,  would  have 
gained  much  indeed  ;  would  he  a  far  wiser  and  better  human.  It 
would  not  be  an  cas\  task  to  masler,  but  it  would  be  worth  the 
effort. 


A     LESSON     ON     PLANT    PHYSIOLOGY 

{Continued  from  fagc  437) 

It  goes  almost  without  .saying  that  no  sample  of  seed  is  100 
per  cent  viable.  Then,  too,  the  embryos  van.-  in  strength,  or  in 
ihe  amount  of  vitality  they  contain.  Some  w'ill  begin  to  sprout 
and  then  die,  while  others  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  push 
their  way  out  of  the  ground.  These  things  happen  even  when  the 
environment  is  practically  perfect.  When  some  or  all  of  the 
conditions  making  up  the  environment  are  less  perfect,  then  a 
lar.uer  proportion  of  viable  seeds  will  fail  to  complete  the  act  of 
germination. 

Sometimes  the  plantlet  exhausts  the  food  in  the  seed  before  it 
emerges  from  the  soil,  and  of  course,  this  is  more  likely  to  happen 
with  light  seeds  than  with  heavy  ones  although  if  seed  is  planted 
too  deeply,  or  the  soil  conditions  are  bad,  it  may  happen  in  any 
case.  If  the  food  contained  in  the  seed  is  exhausted  before 
germination  is  complete,  that  is,  before  the  shoot  of  the  plantlet 


has  come  up  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  growth  ceases, 
because  plants  cannot  assimilate  food  from  outside  until  the 
green  substance  they  contain,  known  as  chlorophyll,  has  been 
formed,  and  the  formation  of  this,  can  only  take  place  in  day- 
light. We  learn  from  this,  among  other  things,  that  seeds  must 
not  be  planted  too  deeply.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  shoots  of 
bulbs,  tubers,  and  other  fleshy  roots,  will  keep  on  growing  in  the 
dark ;  this  growth,  however,  takes  place  by  means  of  the  reserve 
of  plant  food  stored  up  in  these  bulbs,  etc.,  in  which  a  similar 
chemical  action  goes  on  as  in  the  seed. 

None  of  the  chemical,  physiological  or  biological  changes  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  can  take  place  in 
the  absence  of  the  stored  up  energy  in  the  soil  derived  from  the 
sun,  and  indicated  by  temperature,  and  this  statment  applies  with 
equal  force  to  seeds. 

There  is  for  seeds  a  certain  range  of  soil  temperature  under 
which  germination  is  the  most  rapid,  under  which  the  plantlets  at 
the  completion  of  germination  are  the  most  vigorous,  and  which 
ensures  the  highest  percentage  of  plants  from  a  given  number  of 
viable  seeds.  The  seeds  of  different  species  and  sometimes 
varieties  of  the  same  species  have  (1)  a  minimum  temperature  at 
which  they  will  germinate  at  all;  (2)  an  optimum  temperature 
at  which  germination  is  the  quickest,  and  (3)  a  maximum  tem- 
perature beyond  which  germination  will  not  take  place.  The 
seeds  of  plants  native  to  temperate  climates  will  germinate  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  those  from  tropical  species.  Thus  peas 
will  germinate  when  the  soil  is  as  cold  as  32°  F.,  while  the 
cucumber,  melon,  egg  plant,  must  have  one  not  less  than  60°  F. 
String  beans  will  germinate  at  a  soil  temperature  of  45°  F.,  but 
pole  lima  beans  rarely  germinate  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
65°  F.,  although  it  is  safe  to  sow  bush  limas  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  ten  degrees  lower.  Seeds  of  the  round  seeded  varieties 
of  peas  will  germinate  at  a  lower  temperature  than  those  having 
having  wrinkled  seed-cases.  With  sweet  peas,  those  seeds  having 
dark  colored  seed-cases  will  come  up  under  soil  conditions  which 
may  lie  fatal  to  those  with  white  or  very  light-colored  seed-cases. 
Seeds  'which  will  germinate  at  a  very  low  temperature  will  not 
do  so  under  a  very  high  one.  Thus  the  embryo  of  peas  has  been 
found  by  experiment  to  be  killed  when  the  soil  temperature  is 
over  99°  F..  while  the  ma.ximum  for  corn,  melon,  and  such  like, 
is  as  high  as  122°  F.  Soil  conditions  have  much  to  do  with 
successful  germination.  In  a  deeply  worked,  thoroughly  drained 
and  pulverized  soil,  especially  if  somewhat  sandy,  seeds  invari- 
al)ly  germinate  better  than  when  the  conditions  are  the  reverse; 
this  is  especially  noticeable  when  a  more  or  less  prolonged  period 
of  cold  rain  occurs  after  sowing. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  living  organisms,  the  einbryo  of  the 
seed  requires  oxygen  for  its  development,  and  without  oxygen, 
even  if  the  other  conditions  are  right,  germination  will  not  com- 
mence. As  a  matter  of  fact,  favorable  soil  conditions  for  ger- 
mination are  such  as  to  secure  an  ample  supply  of  oxygen  to  the 
ui)per  part  of  the  ground.  Careful  observations  along  lines  of 
experimentation  have  proved  in  man3-  ways  that  when  oxygen 
is  completely  excluded  from  seeds,  which  are  otherwise  under 
good  conditions  for  germinating,  they  fail  to  start.  It  has  been 
found,  too,  that  even  after  the  embryo  has  commenced  to  grow, 
if  the  o.xygen  supply  is  cut  off,  growth  ceases.  A  soil  in  the  best 
condition  for  germination  and  for  the  continual  growth  of  plants 
must  permit  the  ready  entrance  of  fresh  air ;  in  other  words,  it 
must  be  thoroughly  aerated  and  constantly  ventilated. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  after  sowing,  heavy  rain  will  cause 
the  particles  of  soil  to  run  together,  and  soon  after,  the  hot  sun 
will  cause  the  formation  of  a  hard  crust  upon  the  surface,  a  con- 
dition wdiich  not  only  cuts  off  the  supply  of  oxygen,  but  also 
prevents  the  shoots,  especially  those  of  the  smaller  kinds  of 
seeds,  from  pushing  through.  This  condition  occurs  more  readily 
in  some  soils  than  in  others,  and  gives  the  most  trouble  with  those 
containing  much  clay  and  little  humus.  When  this  condition 
has  been  brought  about,  it  is  advisable  to  carefully  break  the 
crust  with  a  fine  rake,  .which  operation  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  surface  is  dry  enough,  .^s  a  preventative  of  this  condition 
upon  soils  liable  to  it,  sprinkling  sand  along  the  rows  after 
sowing  does  good,  and  in  the  case  of  small  seeds,  they  may  be 
covered  by  hand  with  a  specially  prepared  sandy  compost. 
Covering  the  surface  of  the  soil  after  sowing  with  sand,  is  also 
a  preventative  of  an  attack  of  the  "damping-off"  fungi,  and 
should  always  be  adopted  when  sowing  seeds  in  frames  or  i.i  a 
greenhouse.  The  sterilization  of  sand  before  using  it  for  this 
purpose  renders  the  effect  of  this  safeguard  the  more  certain. 
Small  quantities  of  sand  may  be  sterilized  by  the  use  of  boiling 
water  or  by  baking  in  an  oven. 


Welfare  work  is  merely  applyine:  the  golden  rule  to  in- 
dustry. ^^'elfare  work  is  good  for  factory,  home,  and 
commnnitv. — loliii  II.  Patterson. 
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President — W.  N.  Craig,  Brooklinc,   Mass. 

Vice-President — George  H.   Pring,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Secretary— M.  C.   Ebel,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Treasurer — Peter  Duff,  Orange,  N,  J. 

TRUSTEES  (For  1921)— William  H.  Waite,  Arthur  Smith,  D.  L.  Mack- 
intash.  New  Jersey;   L.   F.  Jensen,  Ernst  Strehle,   Missouri. 

DIRECTORS  (To  serve  until  1922)— George  Wilson,  Illinois;  James 
Stuart,  New  York;  William  Kleinheinz,  Pennsylvania;  John  F.  Huss, 
Connecticut;  Edwin  Jenkins,  Massachusetts;  Carl  iS.  Fohn,  Colorado; 
Joseph  Tansey.  New  York,  (To  serve  until  1923)— Robert  Williamson, 
Connecticut ;  Robert  Cameron,  Massachusetts;  Theodore  Wirth,  Min- 
nesota; George  W.  Hess,  District  of  Columbia;  Daniel  J.  Couglilin,  New 
York;  John  Barnet,  Pennsylvania;  Montague  Free,  New  York.  (To 
serve  until  19J4)^ William  Gray,  Rhode  Island;  William  He rt rick,  Cali- 
fornia; Alliin  Martini,  [own ;  Thos.  Hattnn.  Connecticut ;  Robert  Weeks, 
Ohio;   W.    H.    Griffiths.    Michigan;   Thos.    W.    Head,    New   Jersey. 

SUSTAINING    MEMBERS 

New  York — Mrs,  J.  T.  Albright,  George  F.  Baker,  Edwin  S.  Bayer. 
Albert  Clayburgh.  W.  R.  Cce.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable,  Paul  D.  Cravath, 
Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Mrs.  Charles  Daniels,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge.  Mrs. 
David  Dows,  Frank  J.  Dupignac.  Mrs.  Coleman  du  Pont,  Cliilds  Frick, 
W.  H.  Gratwick,  Daniel  Guegenheim,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie.  Mrs.  William 
P  Hamilton,  Mrs.  John  Henrv  Hammond,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Hermann,  B.  H.  Howell,  C.  O.  Iselin,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Keech, 
W.  Eugene  Kimball,  Adrlph  Lewisohn,  John  Magee.  Mrs.  Julius  McVicker, 
Morton  H.  Meinhard,  Mrs  Eugene  JNIeyer,  Jr.,  J.  Pierpont  Mcrgan.  Mrs. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Stanley  G.  Mortimer,  ^Ir,^.  Harold  I.  Pratt.  John  T. 
Pratt.  E.  F.  Price.  Mrs.  William  A.  Read,  H.  D.  Roosen,  Charles  A. 
Sherman.  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  Benjamin  Stern,  Mrs.  W.  Stursberg.  Daniel 
Tatum,  Mrs.  R.  M  Thomp.son,  Mrs.  Edwin  Thorne,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Tilford. 
Carll  Tucker.  Samuel  Untermyer.  Mrs.  Harcld  T.  White,  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney.  Nevj  Jersey — A.  Albright,  Jr.,  Qiarles  A.  Bradley.  Joseph  P. 
Day,  James  B.  Duke,  Airs.  F^ewis  L.  Dunham,  Mrs.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen. 
Mr?.  Gustav  E.  Kissel,  C.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Paul  Aloore.  Hubert  T.  Parson,  Mrs. 
Manuel  Riondn.  P.  S.  Straus.  Mrs.  John  I.  Waterbury.  Pennsylvania — 
Samuel  T.  Bodinf:,  Gen.  Richard  Coulter,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lyons,  R.  B.  Mellon. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  George  F.  Tyler,  Edward  A.  Woods.  I>6'/{iw'arc— Irenee  du 
Pont,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont.  Conneeticut — E.  C.  Converse,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy 
Farnam,  George  M.  Hendee.  Miss  A.  B.  Jennings,  W.  H.  Truesdale, 
William  Ziegler.  Jr.  Rhode  Island — Gov.  R.  Living.ston  Beecknian.  George 
P.  Wetmore.  Massacltusetts — Harry  K.  Converse.  Mrs,  Henry  C.  Frick, 
Mr^.  Louis  Frothingbam,  C.  H.  Hutchtns.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Rice.  Prof.  C.  S. 
Sargent,  Mrs.  ).  A.  Sp^ior.  Ohio — F.  F.  Drury,  H.  S.  Firestone.  Mrs. 
Frances  F,  Prentiss.  John  L.  Severance,  H.  S.  Sherman.  H.  L.  Thrmpson. 
Indiana — Theodore  F.  Thieme.  Michigan — E.  D.  Speck.  J.  B.  Schlotman. 
Illinois — A,  Watson  Armour,  Harry  B.  Clow.  A.  B.  Dick.  Clayton  Mark. 
Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Upham.  lViscons:in — F.  D.  Countiss. 
Minnesota — Mrs.  Oiester  A.  Conpdon,  A.  C.  Lcring.  Iowa — Mrs.  G.  B. 
Douglas.  Missouri — August  A.  Busch,  Dr.  George  T.  Moore.  Virginia— 
Miss  Grace  E  Arents.  IV.  Virginia — Mrs.  Arthur  T  ee.  Kentucky — F.  M. 
Sackett.  Georgia — C.  H.  Candler.  E.  H.  Inman.  S.  Carolina — Robert  S. 
Mebane. 

NEW    SUSTAINING    MEMBERS 

P.  S.  Straus.  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  (Thomas  W.  Head,  superin- 
tendent) ;  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Chicago,  111.  (Frederick  W. 
Sparks,  superintendent)  ;  Mrs.  Harold  T.  White,  Bedford  Hills. 
N.  Y.  (William  Tait,  gardener)  ;  Robert  S.  Mebane,  Great 
Falls.  S.  C.  (Andrew  Andersen,  superintendent);  Mrs.  Charles 
Daniels,  Sabattis,  N.  Y.  (Peter  MacDonald,  superintendent;,  have 
become   sustaining  members   of  the   association. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE 

DL.\R  tcllow  Gardeners:  .\t  the  last  very  successful  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners,  held  in  St. 
Louis,  which,  much  to  my  regret,  I  was  unable  to  attend,  you 
were  so  good  as  to  choose  me  lo  be  your  President  for  the  current 
year.  Having  already  in  1916,  filled  this  position,  it  naturally 
came  as  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  be  selected  again,  especially 
wlieii  there  are  within  our  ranks  so  many  able  men,  better  fitted 
in  many  ways  to  fill  the  ofiice,  than  myself.  I  am  a  very  busy 
man  and  would  tliat  some  one  else  had  been  your  selection,  but  I 
appreciate  the  honor  conferred  on  me  for  a  second  time,  and 
assure  vou  that  I  will,  to  the  liest  of  mv  abilitv,  fill  the  presidency 
creditably  in   1921. 

Conditidns  today  are  vastly  difl'crcnt  in  the  world  as  compared 
with  1916,  when  I  was  your  President.  Readjustment  is  the  order 
of  the  day  in  practically  all  countries,  and  a  steady  liquidation  of 
securities,  cuininodities  and  labor  is  taking  place.  We  were 
favored  in  being  but  little  scathed  by  the  great  world  conflict,  and 
wliile  we  are  now  eagerly  anticipating  a  trade  boom  and  more 
prosperous  times,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  enjoy  good  times  while  other  countries  of  the  world,  including 


those  which  at  awful  cost,  and  with  our  aid  saved  civilization,  are 
still  suffering  acutely.  When  we  can  stabilize  exchange  rates 
and  make  a  broader  market  for  our  products,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  will  we  become  really  prosperous  again.  Perhaps  you  may 
say  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  society  and  our  profession? 
A  great  deal  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Horticulture  in 
times  of  stress  remains  more  or  less  stationary.  The  European 
war  showed  us  what  a  great  hold  it  had  on  the  people  there,  and 
the  way  Great  Britain,  France  and  other  countries  have  come 
back  horticuhurally  should  surely  be  an  inspiration  to  us. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  work  being  done  for  our  associa- 
tion should  commend  it  to  an  increased  number  of  the  rank  and 
lile  of  our  profession.  Even  though  men  should  today  be  holding 
positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  and  receiving  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  services  rendered,  is  not  that  all  the  more  reason 
why  they  should  join  rather  than  hold  aloof  from  us?  With 
their  aid  we  can  the  more  easily  lift  our  association  to  a  higher 
and  better  plane.  Even  with  the  membership  dues  advanced  to 
five  dollars  per  year,  surely  the  benefits  received  will  be  fully 
worth  that  amount,  and  if  we  really  believe  we  do  not  derive 
any  beuefit,  should  we  not  be  i  cady  and  willing  to  help  others 
who  may  temporarily  be  less  fortunate? 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  note  the  steadily  growing  list  of  sus- 
taining members.  There  is  abundant  room  for  a  large  accretion 
of  members  here.  There  is  not,  unfortunately,  always  that  hearty 
co-operation  between  gardeners  and  their  employers  which  should 
exist,  and  anything  which  tends  to  create  a  better  atmosphere 
and  feeling  deserves  our  sympathetic  support.  The  bringing  in 
of  more  sustaining  members  so  that  our  list  can  be  doubled  in 
1921  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask.  As  our  sustaining  member- 
ship grows  we  can  reasonably  look  for  a  gradual  coming  of  that 
l^etter  feeling  and  greater  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
gardeners. 

Our  association  has  been  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign being  conducted  for  a  radical  modification  of  the  iniquitous 
and  grossly  unfair  Quarantine  No.  37.  Our  committee  on  the 
Quarantine  has  been  very  actively  engaged  to  bring  about  the 
needed  changes,  and  while  I  am  unable  at  this  time  to  disclose 
what  we  have  done,  are  doing,  and  will  do  in  the  future,  and  can 
only  report  progress.  I  would  state  that  the  committee  hopes  in  the 
very  near  future  to  make  an  important  announcement  of  what 
has  been  accomplished.  The  outlook  for  modifications  is  cer- 
tainly brighter  than  it  has  been  at  any  time. 

In  the  campaign  inaugurated  at  St.  Louis  against  the  Sign 
Board  nuisance,  the  committee  has  been  somewhat  disappointed 
in  the  lack  of  co-operation  which  had  been  promised  to  it  by 
several  other  organizations,  if  we  would  take  the  initiative.  This, 
however,  will  not  in  any  way  deter  us  in  our  ctTorts  to  bring 
about  an  abatement  of  this  national  nuisance.  The  Garden 
Club  of  America  has  voted  to  co-operate.  It  is  pleasing  to 
note  from  diflferent  parts  of  our  country  that  individuals,  asso- 
ciations, and  communities  are  at  last  waking  up  to  the  reali- 
zation of  this  glaring  and  hideous  nuisance. 

Our  Service  Bureau  is  now  becoming  widely  known,  and  while 
there  have  not  been  many  worth  while  positions  during  the  past 
year,  the  association  has  had  a  goodly  share  of  the  positions 
which  have  been  filled.  These  are  not  alone  local,  but  national, 
quite  a  number  of  vacancies  being  filled  in  the  West,  Middle 
West  and  South.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  due  time 
country  estate  owners  will  turn  naturally  to  our  association  as  a 
source  from  which  they  are  to  obtain  their  efficient  and  trust- 
worthy gardeners.  Having  paid  several  visits  to  the  office  of 
Mr.  Ebel  while  in  New  York  last  March,  I  can  testify  to  the 
growing  importance  of  the  bureau  atid  the  great  care  and  tact 
used  in  filling  vacancies. 

The  question  of  how  to  interest  young  men  in  our  profession 
is  a  deeply  important  one  and  we  have  every  assurance  that  the 
present  year  will  sec  this  movement  well  under  way.  Two  of 
the  foremost  estates  in  the  country  are  now  preparing  to  receive 
a  number  of  young  men.  where  they  will  have  opportunities  for 
both  practical  and  theoretical  trainin,g,  and  if  plans  now  afoot 
materialize,  the  association  will  have  a  school  of  gardening 
started  by  one  of  the  large  horticultural  institutions  of  this 
country,  where  young  men,  after  they  have  had  two  or  three  years' 
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training  (in  an  estate  can  secure  a  year  or  two  of  traming  to  help 
round  out  their  work. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  needlessly  pessimistic,  let  me 
urge  on  our  membership  the  continued  great  need  of  maintaining 
a  maximum  production  of  food  crops.  The  need  for  these  may 
not  be  apparent  now  with  falli.ig  prices  for  cereals,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  these  low  values  which  benefit  the  consumer  are 
hard  on  the  producer  and  the  probable  result  will  be  a  consider- 
ablv  diminished  area  of  our  leading  staples  m  1921.  Ihe  high 
price  era  of  labor  now  ending  drained  our  farms  and  gardens  and 
made  the  production  of  food  both  costly  and  difficult.  With  more 
depressed  conditions  we  may  hope  for  a  gradual  migration  back 
to  the  land  but  at  all  events  we  shall  not  be  doing  our  iuU  duty 
if  we  do  not  maintain  food  production  ourselves;  urge  and 
encourage  others  to  do  likewise;  support  school  and  home  garden 
movements,  and  everything  which  leads  people  back  to  Mother 
Earth.  I  yield  to  none  in  my  love  for  flowers,  but  this  is  no 
time  for  us  to  allow  interest  in  food  production  to  lag. 

In  order  to  make  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Americ.v  increas- 
in<^ly  attractive  and  useful  I  appeal  to  members  to  send  m  occa- 
sional notes  of  gardeners'  movements,  cultural  methods,  photo- 
graphs of  rare,  unique  or  well-grown  specimens,  or  any  other 
matters  of  general  interest.  Short,  pithy  paragraphs  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  Editor,  even  if  not  written  in  flawless  English. 

Co-operation  should  ever  be  our  watchword.  We  should  co- 
operate with  similar  organizations,  either  private  or  commercial 
as  our  interests  run  on  very  similar  lines  and  many  of  our  prol)- 
lems  are  equallv  theirs.  Your  new  President  feels  that  the  asso- 
ciation should 'co-operate  in  every  legitimate  way  with  other 
bodies  aiming  to  advance  horticulture;  repress  existing  injustices 
such  as  Quarantine  37  has  caused  and  handle  other  problems, 
where  individual  efforts  might  be  unavailing,  but  where  union 
would  be  strength. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  word  of  commendation  anrl 
appreciation  for  the  excellent  work  being  done  by  our  hard  work- 
ing Secretary,  M.  C.  Ebel.  His  work  has  increased  very  much 
since  the  New  York  office  was  opened,  and  I  would  ii^ge  the 
members  of  the  association  when  in  the  city  to  call  at  280  Fifth 
Avenue  and  satisfy  themselves  how  ably  the  association's  Secre- 
tary is  handling  our  affairs.  ,,     ,    ,-  ,   t  .   ■. 

Our  next  convention  will  be  in  New  \  ork  City  and  1  trust  it 
will  be  the  most  largely  attended  of  any  yet  held.  Will  you 
not  lay  plans  now  to  take  a  short  vacation  next  Fall  and  come  to 
the  Empire  Citv  which  is  sure  to  give  you  a  cordial  welcome? 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  holds  a  warm  place  in  my  heart,  and  I  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  endeavor  to  advance  its  interests  during  my 
time  of  office.     VVitb   cordial    New    Year's   Greetings   to   all   >  n: 

members, 

[•raternallv  3-ours. 

WiLLi,\M  N.  Cr\ic.  Fri'sidriil. 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG'S  APPOINTMENTS 

President  Craig  has  appointed  the  following  directors  whose 
term  expired  on  January    1st   to  succeed  themselves   for  a  term 

of  three  years :  ,      ^  i-x       • 

William  Grav,  Rhode  Island  ;  William  Hcrtnck,  California ; 
Albin  Martini,  Iowa  ;  Thos.  Hatton,  Connecticut.  New  directors, 
Robert  Weeks,  Ohio ;  W.  H.  Griffiths,  Michigan  ;  Thos.  W.  Head, 
New  Jersey;  Montague  Free,  New  York,  apiiointed  to  succeed 
George  H.  Pring,   Missouri,  whose  term  expires   1923. 

General  Committee  for  1921  Convention,  to  be  held  in  New 
York  city.  Alexander  Michic,  Locust  \'alley,  N.  Y.,  chairman; 
J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. ;  George  R.  Hale,  Oyster  Bay, 
N  Y. ;  James  Stuart,  Mamaroncck,  N.  Y. ;  John  Canning,  Ardsley, 
N.  Y.;  William  Graham,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y'. ;  M.  J.  O'Brien,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y'. ;  A.  Bieschke,  Noroton,  Conn.;  Joseph  Tanscy, 
Tuxedo,  N.  Y".;  William  Brown.  Morristown.  N.  J.;  William  H. 
Waite,  Rumson,  N.  J. 

Committee  on  Training  Young  Gardeners,  M.  C.  Ebel, 
New  York ;  Montague  Free,  Gardener,  I'.rooklyn  Botanical 
Garden.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. ;  George  H.  Pring,  Horticulturist,  Mis- 
souri Botanical'  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  H.  Ernest  Downer, 
Horticulturist.  \'assar  Colle.gc,  Poughkcepsie,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Sign  Boards,  M.  C.  Ebel.  New  York;  Robert 
W.  Cameron,  Ispwich,  Mass. ;  L.  P.  Jensen,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Committee  on  Quarantine  37.  The  committee  appointed 
by  ex-I'resident  Jensen  last  year  consistin,g  of  ^^^  N.  Crai.g, 
Massachusetts;  M.  C.  Ebel,  New  Y'ork,  will  be  c"iitiiiue<l. 


National  Association  of  Gardeners  at  its  St.  Louis  convention, 
to  combat  the  sign  board  nuisance ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Garden  Club  of  America  is  entirely  in  accord 
Zi'ith  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners: 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  to  co-operate  as  far  as  possible  ivith 
the  National  Association  of  Gardeners  and  such  other  organiza- 
tions as  vury  interest  themselves  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 
sign  board  nuisance  ivhieh  threatens  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
country. 

Offers  of  co-operation  have  also  been  received  from  two  promi- 
nent nursery  firms. 


H.  L.  CRANE  EXPELLED  FROM  ASSOCIATION 

A  committee  of  the  Executive  Board,  coinpused  of  F'eter  Duff, 
Thomas  Proctor,  Robert  Williamson,  J.  W.  Everitt  and  Joseph 
Tansey,  met  at  the  office  of  the  association  in  New  York  on 
January  10  to  act  on  charges  filed  against  H.  L.  Crane,  until 
recently  superintendent  of  Hubert  T.  Parson's  estate,  Shadow 
Lawn,  West  End,  N.  J.,  of  making  false  statements  and  submit- 
ting a  bogus  copy  of  reference  in  his  application  to  the  Service 
Bureau  for  a  position.  The  evidence  presented  to  the  committee 
fully  substantiated  the  charges  made.  Crane,  who  was  invited 
to  be  present  did  not  appear  to  defend  the  charges  against  him. 
After  careful  deliberation,  the  committee  voted  unanimously  to 
expel  Crane  as  a  member  of  the  association. 


EXAMINATIONS    AND    CLASSIFICATIONS    OF 
GARDENERS 

Owing"  to  lack  of  space  in  this  issue,  Arthur  Smith's  paper  on 
the  subject  of  gardeners'  examinations,  presented  at  the  St.  Louis 
convention,  had  to  be  withheld  for  the  February  number  of 
the  G.\RDENERs'  Chronicle. 


CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  SIGN  BOARD  NUISANCE 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  held  in  New  York, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  on   the  action   taken  by  the 


NEW   YORK'S  SPRING  FLOWER   SHOW 

(Continued  from  page  435) 
group  entries  already  assured  to  the  manager  justify  him  in  assert- 
ing that   the   forthcoming   show   will   unquestionably   be   the  best 
yet   held. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  show  that  has  been  extended  this 
year,  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  private  gardeners,  and  that  is  the 
Table  Decorations.  There  is  a  competition  every  day  from  the 
second  day  of  the  show  on  for  private  gardeners'  tables  and  the 
committee  hopes  to  have  a  dozen  or  more  each  day.  a  hope  that 
should  be  easily  fulfilled  if  the  gardeners  will  respond  as  they 
should.  The  tables  and  napery,  etc..  are  all  provided  and  all  the 
gardener  has  to  do  is  to  bring  his  flowers  and  the  receptacles  in 
which  he  will  arrange  them  and  make  his  decoration.  Tuesday 
will  be  roses,  Wednesday  carnations.  Thursday  any  choice  or  com- 
bination of  flowers  the  exhibitor  likes,  Friday  sweet  peas  and 
Saturday  orchids. 
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I      Of  Interest  to  Country  | 

I     Estate  Owners  | 

I  The    National    Association    of    Gardeners    takes  j 

I  this   opportunity   to   place   its   Service    Bureau   at  j 

i  the   disposal   of  owners   of  country  estates  when  | 

I  requiring     thoroughly     competent     gardeners — in  | 

I  the  capacities  of  superintendents,  head  gardeners  | 

I  or    assistant    gardeners — thoroughly    qualified    in  | 

I  every    particular    to    assume    the    responsibilities  | 

I  the  positions  call  for.  | 

i  The      .\ssociation      seeks      the      co-operation      of  | 

I  country   estate   owners   in   its   endeavor   to   estab-  | 

i  lish   a    reliable    source    to   which    they    can    apply  | 

j  with    every   confidence   to    secure    the   services   of  | 

I  .gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their  profession.  | 

I  The   Bureau   is    maintained   entirely   at   the    ex-  j 

I  pense  of  the  association  and  makes  no  charge  to  i 

j  the    employer    it    may    serve,    or    to    the    member  | 

j  it   may  benefit.  j 

I  Those  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  serv-  | 

j  ices  of  this  Bureau  should  apply  to —  | 

I  M.    C.   EBEL.    Secretary  | 

I  National    Association    of    Gardeners,  j 

I  286   Fifth    Ave.,   New   York  | 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  are  inzited  to  make  free  use 
of  this  department  to  solve  problems  that 
may  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  books  should  not  be  re- 
ferred  to    the    Questionnaire. 


Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  proper 
nutrient  substratum,  or  what  are  the 
chemical  stimulants  and  their  process 
used  to  germinate  the  spores  of  mush- 
rooms? Will  a  strain  of  mushrooms  con- 
tinuously propagated  from  season  to 
season,  each  time  well  selected,  through 
the  tissue  culture  method  show  a  more  or 
less  "running  out"  or  lower  their  patho- 
genicity?— H.  S.,  Pa. 

Can  one  ot  our  readers  supply  tlie  de- 
sired  information? — Editor. 


Here  and  There 


BY  WAY  OF  THE  SOIL 

A  few  years  ago  in  one  of  the  Middle 
West  states  the  chairman  of  a  Farmer's 
Soil  School  predicted  some  remarkable 
changes  in  our  future  farming.  In  sense 
he   said : 

"When  I  C(  nsider  tlie  strides  that  science  and 
invention  are  making,  I  feel  tliat  the  day  is  nut 
far  distant  when  the  farmer  will  cease  to  he  a  tiller 
of  the  soil.  Our  scientists  will  invent  a  means 
whereby  the  elements  of  the  soil  can  be  put  into 
a  tablet  form  and  made  suitable  for  human  food, 
thereby  doing  away  with  the  bulky,  laborious  and 
tinie-C'.nsnming  methcd  in  feeding  our  millions. 
Then  the-  farmer  will  no  longer  be  a  tillre  of  the 
soil,  a  sower  and  a  gatherer  of  the  harvest.  There 
will  be  built  alongside  our  creamery  and  cheese 
factory  .-'notlier  kind  of  factory  to  which  the  farmer 
will  haid  the  soil  rf  his  fields,  out  of  which  to  be 
extracted  by  human  hand  those  life-sustaining  ele- 
ments which,  because  of  human  ignorance,  must 
now  be  withdrawn  by  plants.  The  problem  of 
production  will  then  be  eliminated,  and  the  ever- 
perplexing  task  of  feeding  ourselves  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  simi'lest  and  most  efficient  basis. 
Then  and  only  then  can  man  concentrate  his  at- 
tentirn  on  higher  things,  for  it  is  written,  'Ccn- 
sder  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow;  they 
toil  not.  neither  do  they  spin,'  " 

There  exists  in  the  histor\-  of  mankind 
no  processes  that  are  older,  more  universal, 
more  essential,  or  more  noble  than  the 
sowing  of  the  grain  and  the  gathering  in 
and  the  utilization  of  the  harvest.  The 
growing  of  plants  and  the  eating  of  them 
by  man  and  lieast  is  a  part  of  creation,  and 
no  human  invention  can  alter  the  plan  of 
the  God  of  the  earth.  The  peoples  of  the 
world  can  never  subsist  on  the  elements  of 
the  soil  alone.  The  human  body,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  beast,  requires,  most  of  all, 
heat  and  energy-giving  substances  in  form 
of  carbohydrates  and  similar  foods — to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  body  requires 
bulk  in  form  of  roughage.  Energy  foods 
are  not  generated  within  the  soil,  lint  arc 
nianufaclui'ed  for  the  most  part  within  the 
leaves  of  green  plants  out  of  water  and 
the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  through  the 
action  of  sunlight.  It  seems  a  part  of  the 
Great  Plan  that  the  living  body  should 
receive  its  energj-  and  physical  power  from 
the  sun  by  way  of  the  green  plant.  Thus, 
so  long  as  carbohydrates  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  bodily  fires  burning,  so  long  will 
plants  send  their  roots  down  into  the 
mineral  world  for  those  mineral  elements 
which  are  essential  for  their  sustenance, 
and  which  in  turn  arc  put  into  fortns  by 
tlie  plants  to  become  building  blocks  in 
animal  bodies.  Without  the  mineral  world 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  could 
not   exist. 

We  cannot  grow  wheat  and  corn  with- 
out soil.    We  cannot  produce  a  single  bale 


The  1921  Ten -Ten  Book 
Is  Ready  for  You 

This,  new  Ten-Ten  Book  has  all   the   good  points  of  last 

year's,  with  a  lot  of  new  ones  beside. 

Again  we've  listed  the  ten  best  of  everything  for  garden 

use. 

You  can  make  your  selections  without  a  lot  of  fussing 
through  arm-long  lists. 

There's  an  illustrated  index,  a  really  interesting  index, 
where  you'll  find  all  your  old  gardeu  friends  and  some 
new  ones. 

Both  their  common  and  botanical  names  are  given. 
With  just   the   description   anil  prices  you  want  to  know 
about. 

And  you  won't  have  to  use  your  specs  to  read  the  de- 
scriptions. 

They're  good  sized  type,  good  and  plain. 

Send  for  it  now:  it  is  free. 

Then  order  early  for  your  early  planting. 


of  cotton  without  soil.  Soil  is  necessary 
to  grow  the  pig  that  produces  the  pork. 
.And  soil  is  necessary  to  grow  the  sheep 
that  produces  the  wool  that  is  made  into 
woolen  garments.  Food  and  clothing,  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  human  race,  must 
come  by  way  of  the  soil. — Soil  Iniprove- 
iih'ut   Coimnlttce   Bulletin. 


IDENTITY   OF  MARIGOLD. 

The  common  people  mixed  things  up 
considerably  when  they  gave  the  same 
name  to  plants  of  very  different  appearance 
or  origin.  The  point  comes  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  name  of  marigold.  A  corre- 
spondent    challenges     the     statement     that 


Shakespeare  referred  to  the  marsh  mari- 
gold {Caltha  pahtistris)  when  he  wrote  of 
"winking  Mary-buds."  The  Standard  dic- 
tionary refers  "Mary-bud"  to  marigold  but 
considers  the  latter  to  be  wliat  is  com- 
moidy  known  as  the  pot  marigold  {Calen- 
dula officinalis).  Neither  this  species  nor 
the  -African  inarigold  {Tagclcs  erccta),  nor 
yet  the  French  marigold  (Tageles  Italula) 
is  native  to  Shakespeare's  country  and  it 
seems  scarcely  likely  that  the  poet  would 
have  included  a  garden  (lower  in  his  pic- 
ture of  the  lark  rising  from  the  dewy 
fields.  It  would  seem  that  if  any  mari- 
gold is  meant  it  should  be  the  marsh 
marigold  which  is  common  in  England. 
To  the  writer  of  these  lines,  however,  it 
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seems  more  likely  that  some  species  of 
buttercup  was  intended.  Anne  Pratt, 
author  of  the  Flowering  Plants  of  Great 
Britain,  also  inclines  to  this  view,  but  the 
majority  of  Shakespearian  scholars  are  in 
favor  of  Calendula.  One  piece  of  evidence 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  poet 
makes  his  marigolds  "Ope  their  golden  eyes." 
Now  the  question  is,  which  of  these  plants 
close  at  night;  or  was  the  opening  an 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  poet? — The 
American  Botanist. 


GARDENERS'   CHROMCLE 


THE  VEINING  OF  LEAVES 

Only  two  of  the  great  groups  of  plants 
have  true  leaves.  These  are  the  Sperma- 
tophytes,  or  flowering  plants,  and  the 
Pteridophytes  or  ferns.  In  the  Sperma- 
tophytes,  the  two  divisions,  monocots  and 
dicots  have  each  a  separate  and  distinct 
kind  of  veining,  and  the  veining  of  ferns 
is  different  from  either.  It  is  customary 
to  distinguish  these  forms  by  saying  that 
the  venation  of  ferns  is  forked,  that  of 
monocots  is  parallel,  and  that  of  dicots  is 
netted,  but  this  is  far  from  correctly  ex- 
pressing it.  In  the  netted  pattern,  for 
instance,  each  group  will  be  found  to  have 
numerous  species  in  which  the  veins  form 
a  conspicuous  network.  The  student  of 
ferns  who  relies  upon  the  conventional 
description  of  fern  venation  may  be  quite 
embarrassed  to  find  in  any  good  fern  col- 
lection that  perhaps  half  of  the  specimens 
have  netted  veins  instead  of  the  forked 
veins  he  expects.  Notwithstanding  the  oc- 
casional similarities  of  venation,  however, 
the  leaves  of  ferns,  monocots  and  dicots 
are  usually  easy  to  distinguish.  The  dilfer- 
ence  is  not  solely  in  the  disposition  of  the 
small  veins.  Along  with  the  characteris- 
tically netted  or  irregular  venation  of 
dicots,  goes  a  tendency  of  the  leaf  to  have 
several  series  of  veins  branching  off  from 
one  another  in  a  descending  order  of  size 
and  this  is  the  only  plant  group  to  be  so 
characterized.  In  each  of  the  others  there 
is  a  main  vein  extending  through  the  leaf 
with  the  smaller  veins  in  marked  contrast 
as  to  size.  In  dicots  the  small  veins  usu- 
ally form  a  network  with  their  tips  free; 
in  the  monocots  they  may  form  a  network 
but  their  tips  are  seldom  free.  In  the 
ferns,  a  network  may  occur,  but  if  the^  tips 
of  the  veins  are  free  they  often  end  within 
one  of  the  meshes  formed  by  other  veins. 
In  other  specimens,  however,  the  veins  fork 
and  fork  aaain  wiih  no  signs  of  a  network. 
— Tlie  American  Botanist. 


SPORTS    AND    VARIETIES     OF 
TREES 

As  is  well  known,  there  are  many  forms 
of  trees  in  cultivation  which  are  not  identi- 
cal with  true  species.  The  latter  comprise 
masses  of  individuals  all  alike  in  character, 
occurring  in  the  wild  state  over  a  definite 
region  of  the  earth's  surface.  Geographical 
varieties  are  sub-divisions  of  species,  differ- 
ing from  one  another  in  only  one  or  two 
characters,  instead  of  many  characters,  but 
like  species  definitely  distributed  over  a  dis- 
tinct territory.  The  difference  between  a 
true  species  and  a  geographical  variety  is 
scarcely  logical,  and  is  a  matter  of  words 
only.  Thus,  the  Austrian  and  Corsican 
Pines  may  be  regarded  either  as  two  dis- 
tinct species  or  as  two  varieties  of  one 
species.  Inside  a  species  there  may  be 
races,  namely,  varieties  which  do  not  differ 
appreciably  in  anatomical  features,  but  are 
distinct  physiologically.  In  the  widely  dis- 
tributed Pinus  cylvestris,  the  Scots  Pine, 
there  are  distinct  races,  which  behave  dif- 
ferently in  various  ways,  as  in  the  time  of 
opening  the  leaves,  ripening  the  seed,  habit. 
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Burpee's  Animal  for   1921 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

Burpee's  Annual  gives  reliable  information  about  Burpee  Quality  Seeds.     It  fully 
describes    the    best    varieties    of    vegetables    ami    flowers;    and    over    100    Burpee 
specialties  are  illustrated  in  the   colors  of  nature. 
Burpee's  Annual  will   be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write   for   your   copy   today. 


W.    Atlee    Burpee    Co.     Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


Gentlemen : 

Please  senti  me  a  free  copy  of  BURPEE'S  ANNUAL. 


If  you  arc  a  Florist 
or  Market  Grower, 
check   here     fl 
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WESTMAUMEE    STREET 


dVian.i^ich. 


Our  products  are  well  known  and 
their  merits  are  fully  established. 
Odessa,  Nakota,  Silver  King,  Nerissa, 
and  many  others  originated  with  us. 
Rosanda  for  1921  is  another  of  this 
class. 

We  keep  our  stock  absolutely  clean. 
Our  prices  are  reasonable.  If  you  do 
not  receive  our  catalogue,  ask  for  it. 
IVIailed    free. 


etc.  It  will  be  noticed  that  species,  varie- 
ties and  races,  as  defined  above,  are  all 
capable  of  holding  their  own  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  may  be  spoken  of  as 
"natural"  groups. 

Sports  are  entirely  different,  and  form  a 
distinct  category   in  the  world  of  trees.     A 
sport  is  usually  a  solitary  phenomenon,  aris- 
ing  either   as   a    sporadic    seedling    from    a 
single  seed  or  developing  out  of  a  bud  on  a 
tree,  as  a  single  branch  with  some  peculiar- 
ity of  twig  or  leaf.     A  sport  then  is  a  freak 
of  unknown  causation,  not  forming  a  start- 
ing point  of  a  new  species,  as  is  believed  by 
some    evolutionists,    but    speedily    becoming 
extinct  if  left  to  Nature.     .\11  the  sports  in 
trees    arc   plainly   cases    of   misdirected    de- 
velopment ;    something   has   gone   wrong   in 
the  ovule  or  bud.     Many  sports  are  due  to 
arrested     development.      The     tree     in     its 
course  from  birth  to  old  age  passes  through 
stages  which  are  comparable  to  those  of  an 
insect ;   the   seedling  often   differs   from  the 
adult  form  as  a  larva  does  from  a  butterfly. 
The  juvenile  Ash  seedling  has  simple  leaves. 
The   sport  known  as   the   One-Leaf  Ash   is 
simply    a    seedling    .Ash    which    has    never 
progressed  to  maturity,  and  mav  be  called  a 
persistent  larval  form.     The  Irish  Yew  was 
found   in    1767   as   a   solitary   seedling  on   a 
mountain   in    Fermanagh   and   is   character- 
ized by  all  the  branches  being  directed  ver- 
tically and  all  the  leaves  spreading  radially. 
This   is   also   the   seedling   stage    preserved. 
The  seedling  of  the  Yew  is  unbranched  in 
Its  first  year,  producing  only  a  leading  shoot. 
In   fastigiate  trees,   like  the   Irish   Yew,  no 
true   branches    are   ever   produced,    the    ap- 
parent   "branches"    being   merely    reduplica- 
tions  of   the   loading   shoot,    of 'which    they 
preserve  the  direction  and  the  characteristic 
foliage.     In   the    Fastigiate   Oak   the   leaves 
are  different  from  those  of  the  normal  tree 
being    similar    to    those    borne    by    leading 
shoots. 

Sports,  which  are  of  no  significance  in 
Nature,  are  often  of  interest  to  man,  who 
cultivates  them  for  use  or  ornament.  They 
are  propagated  by  grafts,  layers  or  cuttings, 
though,  in  rare  cases,  they  may  be  propa- 
gated by  seeds.  Many  sports  are  of  great 
economic  value,  as  seedless  fruits  like  the 
Banana,  which  are  plainly  of  no  value  in 
Nature.  Amongst  trees  sports  are  usually 
bizarre,  and  seldom  useful :  but  many  are 
ornamental,  particularly  those  with  varie- 
gated foliage. 

-Amongst  the  sports  which  are  i)arlicu- 
Urly  beautiful  in  this  respect  are  the  Silver 
Holly  fvar.  arii.-ntea  regim).  which  has 
pure  white  leaves.  There  are  similar  sports 
m  the  French  Elm  (Uhnus  nitens)  and  the 
fcnghsh  Elm  (U.  campcstris) .  Two  Silver 
English  Elms  in  Kew  Gardens  are  above 
50  feet  Ingh.  _  In  ihe  case  of  the  Lime,  the 
(Continued  on  page  446) 
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BEATING  NATURE. 

-A.  man  came  home  and  found  his  wife 
poring  over  a  seed  catalogue.  She  had  a 
long  list  of  seeds  written  on  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

"This  is  a  list,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "tliat 
I  want  you  to  buy  for  me  tomorrow." 

Her  husband  looked  at  the  list.  Then 
he  laughed.  "You  want  these  flowers  to 
bloom   this   Summer,    don't   you?"   said   he. 

"Ves,   of   course." 

"Well,  those  you  have  put  down  here 
don't  bloom  till  the  second  Summer.'' 

"Oh,  that's  all  -right,"  the  lady  saW, 
easily.  "I  am  making  up  my  list  from  last 
year's  catalogue." — Market  Grower. 


THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published   Monthly   for  both   Amateur   and 
Professional     Flower    Growers 

GARDENERS:  You  should  grow  flow- 
ers m  quantity  and  help  beautify  your 
surroundings  and  brighten  the  lives  of 
those  who   visit   your   gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.00  per  year,  three 
years    for   $2.50.      Sample    copy    lOc. 

Madison  Cooper,  Publisher,  Calcium,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  NAMES 

AND  THEIR  MEANINGS  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The 
.^merican  Botanist  where  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lover 
are  also  discussed.  Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 
specimen    copy,    25    cents. 

THE   AMERICAN   BOTANIST 
Joliet,  III. 


Become    a     LANDSCAPE 

Prepare    by    mail    for        ARCHITECT 

this    nncrowded    pro-  -  -j  ■»»  -. 

fcssion.  Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Earn 
will  e  you  learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  oron- 
osition  to  HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  fo^  be1tut^ 
lying"    your    property, 

*^.Fi}^<^   LANDSCAPE   SCHOOL 
^  N.   Newark,   New   York  State 


QIALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
lalior,  iiniformly  burned  and 
i-anfully  packed. 
Famooj  "Mwi-Aztee"  w«r» 
Incluftes  Azalea  Pots.  Fera 
[>lshcs.  Itanirtng  Baskcta,  Lami 
Vases,  etc.  Write  for  catalojue 
and  [irlee  list. 

PETERS  (  REEO  POTTERY  CO. 
So.   Zanes¥lllt,   Ohio 


m 


ANCOPM 

Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 

\9or  country 
residences  and 
estates 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

Cbestma'hia.'RL 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


RHODODENDRON 
MAXIMUM 

in   car   lots. 

MOUNTAIN  LAUREL 

in   car   lots. 

FRUIT      TREES.      FRUIT 
PLANTS,   ROSES 

and  other  Ornanicnlal  trees  and  plants 
Send  List  of  K'anis  for  Prices 

MORRIS  NURSERY  CO. 
1133  Broadway  New  York  City 
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oiiiy  forms  with  colored  leaves  hitherto 
known  are :  Tiiia  cordata,  var.  aurco-vari- 
egata,  Schneider,  a  sport  of  the  small- 
leaved  Lime,  witli  yellow-spotted  leaves; 
and  Tilia  siiblanala  var.  rarirgata,  Szy.,  a 
sport  of  a  form  of  the  common  Lime  (T. 
rjilgaris).  also  with  yellow-spotted  leaves. 
There  is  a  tree  of  the  latter  kind,  about  40 
years  old.  in  Kew  Gardens,  which  displays 
no  beautv  and  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a 
curiosity'— r/ir  Gardeners'  Chromcle  (Brit- 
ish). 


GARDENERS'   CHRONICLE 


ASCLEPIAS   TUBEROSA 

Of  native  .\mericau  floral  treasures  which 
are  deservedly  now  liecoming  popular,  this 
lovely  one,  with  its  beautiful  'flat  topped 
clusters  or  umbels,  is  not  yet  appreciated  as 
it  ought  to  be.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  buy  plants  that  give  gen- 
uinelv  red  flowers.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence in  buving  nursery-grown  plants  that  all 
of  them  would  produce  orange  or  yellow 
flowers.  It  has  been  claimed  again  and 
again  that  the  Asclepias  will  not  come  true 
from  seed ;  but.  knowing  how  some  nurseries 
sow  all  the  seed  collected.  I  decided  to  test 
out  tliis  theory. 

After  several  collecting  expeditions,  cover- 
ing  three    vears,   a    collection    of   real    ver- 
milion-scarlet    shades     was     accumulated. 
After   several   years   waiting,   seed   was   ob- 
tained from  these  plants.     All  have  bloomed 
and   out  of  over  two  hundred   plants  there 
have  not  been  more  than  a  half  dozen  that 
produced  yellow  or  orange-colored  flowers. 
The  others  are  all  of  a  bright   orange  red 
and  among  these  there  are  a  dozen  that  have 
produced  flowers  of  intense  vermilion  shades, 
accordinglv  I  think  that  one  theory  has  been 
exploded,  namely,  that  the  Asclefias  will  not 
come   true    i'rom    seed,   and   another   theory 
has  been  annihilated,  namely,  that  this  valu- 
able perennial   is  hard  to  transplant.     Such 
has    not    been    mv    experience.     The    plants 
that  I  collected  were  mostly  old  specimens, 
some  at   least  ten  years  old,  and  not  much 
root  was  secured  with  the  crown,  but  every 
plant    grew,   and    some    of   these    roots    lay 
agMWtd  until  they  had  commenced  to  decay, 
^en  vears'  study  of  the  Asch't'ws  has  con- 
vinced  me  that   this   superb  wild   plant   has 
great  possibilities.     It  would  be  possible  to 
originate  early  and  late  varieties,  and,  if  a 
system   of   careful    seed   selection    from    the 
brightest  red-flowering  plants  should  be  kept 
up  long  enough,  in  time  a  race  of  such  in- 
tense scarlet  shades  would  be  produced,  that 
this   perennial    would  be   largely  used   as  a 
substitute  for  Geraniums,  though  it  grows  a 
little  taller. 

The  Asclepias  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
Peony.  U  has  a  long  life  and  can  take  care 
of  itself  better.  In  fact,  it  can  hold  its  own 
without  anv  altention  whatever.  It  would 
be  a  waste  'of  time  to  plant  the  Asclepias  in 
heavy  soil,  however,  for  it  will  freeze  put. 
It  is  never  found  growing  wild  in  heavy  soil, 
but  a  heavy  soil  would  not  be  a  deterrent  to 
an  enthusiast  A  hole  or  trench  could  be 
excavated,  about  three  feet  deep  and  wide, 
■and  filled  with  sandy  soil,  the  chances  are 
ihat  then  the  plants  would  prove  hardy. — 
H.  W.  Grcschner,  Flower  Grotccr. 


SONG  OF  PLENTY 

'Taters  in  the  ashes. 

Cider  on  the  shelf. 
So  fat  with   plenty 

You    hardly    knows    yerself ! 

Take  down  the  fiddle, 

Reel  us  off  a  tune, 
'Til!    we   scare   the   red   stars 

An'  dance  away  the  moon. 

Ain't  the  world  you  live  in 
Close   to   heaven's   door? 

Long  time  thanksgivin' 
An'  pass  yer  plate  for  more! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


/a  ^ France  Giant 

(^L^  qJ       Everbearing 


BIG  JlflCY  SWEET  BERRIES 
FROM  JULY  TO  NOVEMBER 


^^.XK-JK-^^/^  I^Hfi   bushes   grow   rapidly,   and   are   covered 

•V?^^^^'^  i       with    firm,   luscious,   wonderfully   flavored 

l^erries.  'a'if/i  fcir  seeds,  from  July  until  freezing 

berries  which  are  constantly  ripenmg. 

,1    ,.    grown    "..'!-.  ^-dens    of    J.    P     Morgan     Glen    Cove,^  N.  ^Y.; 
P.     S.     du     Pout      Wilmington      Del        Cli^j.     *'■   J^<='}     jj  „    g.^^,       Lake 
■      -S-e^:  «^^^s'.f^H"•H.°lore-."■^'u.han,Vton^,^"I!.    i.    and    others    who 
demand    tht     world''!    Iiest. 

The  La  France  Red  Raspberry  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  has  been 
carefully   tested  for  years,   to  absolutely  prove  its  merit. 

^     •  ,      ■      T„lv     the    first    season    planted,    and    ccmtinues    in    fruit    until    frozen. 

Free'^f^'m  i;'sec;s'SnI"dI;ease.  ^A'doz;.!  pla'n.s  will  su,„..y  the  aver-.ge  family  all  season, 
'•ear    after   year.     Plants    mnltirly    rapidly. 

A  Great  Money  Maker  for  Berry  Growers 

,      ,      .   (    .  i.,i,,    -.TrcL-ns  m.i    a   creat   money    maker   for   marketing. 
It  IS  the  hcst   fut    '■""'[    '/^\';^"\    I,,,   leading  Agricultural   and   Horticultural   Societies, 
1  '^"''■th'e  '];fat'n^.?^it.\"     on  ctilt'nral    Socfe.y,'  Horticultural    Society    of    New    York, 
mcl'iding    the   ^"^?i"^;'"  „f  V    y      etc      etc.     It  pays  to  buy  the  best. 

^sLtr'^r  ™"-.'Uv'-^^  ^'I'so  -^'^  ^1^-°°  <-"  "--"■ "' '''''" """'  "''■ 

Safe  deliver,    guaranteed  in  proper  time  for  planting  if  ordered  now.    Circulars  on  request. 

JOHN    SCHEEPERS.    Inc. 

Raspberry  Farms  at  Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  and  Glen  Head,  N.   Y. 

522  Fifth  Ave,  New  York  City 


PROPAGATING  SAND 

Clean    Sand    lor    Propagating   Use,    or    mix 
ine    with    soil;    lUO    lb.    bags,    by    freight, 
unless    ordered    by    express,    $2    per    bag. 
Cash   with   order. 

J.  H.  SPERRY 

MOUNTAIN   VIEW,  NEW  JERSEY 


ORCHIDS 

We  are   Specialists  in  Orchids.     We  collect, 
^rnw,     import.     exDort     and    spII     orchids    ex- 
clusively. If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Orchids, 
we    solicit    yo\ir    inquiries    and    orders.     Cata- 
logues and   special  lists  on  application. 
LAGER    &    HURRELL 
6rehid   Growers  and   Importers 
Summit«     N.    J- 


WANTED 

High  class  salesman  for  nursery  stock. 
One  who  knows  trees  and  plants  and  can 
make  good.  Answer  with  reference,  and 
experience. 

G.   A.,    Gardener's    Chronicle, 
286   5th   Ave.,   New   York. 


CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 


EDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

WAHUrACTURCnS 

PHILADCLFMIA.     PA. 


HARRY     BALDWIN 

Manufacturer  ol 

Grccriliousc    Shading 

Latti    Roller    Blinds 

VIAVIAROIMECK,     N.  Y. 


HUMUS 

For  the  price,  it  is  the  best  fertility  makel 

for  lawns,    flowers,  vegetables,   shrubs   and 
trees. 

Special  prices  on  bulk  er   I'Hg  carloads. 

H.    B.    PRINDLE, 
101    Park    Ave.,    New    York 


fcfc 


'«*0E  ■  rAfr***^' 


HAMMOND'S  GRAPE  DUST" 

Used  effectively  to  kill  Powdery 
Mildew  on  Roses  and  other  Plants. 
USED  BY  THE  FLORISTS  FOR  OVER  25  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS 

Sold  by  the  Seed  Dealers. 
For  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  address 

HAMMOND'S  PAINT  &  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS 


BEACON,  N.Y 


CALCEOLARIA    STEWARTII 

(  V  ar.  Lymanii) 

AWARDED 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF  GARDENERS'   GOLD  MEDAL 

for   best    new    plant    (first    time    awarded) 

MASSACHUSETTS   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S   GOLD  MEDAL 

THE   GREATEST   ACQUISITION   TO   THE   COOL   GREENHOUSE 
SINCE    THE    INTRODUCTION    OF    CALCEOLARIA    STEWARTII 

Plants  from  2^2  in.  pots  Si. 00  each 

Stock  limited. 

S.  J.  GODDARD  Framiiigham  Centre,  Mass. 


gnniuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiu 

I  World^s  Best  Sweet  Peas  | 

I  Novelties  for  1921  | 

j  Hand-Picked  Seed  f 

=         There's     just    as    much     difference     between     machined 
E         seed    and    hand-picked    as    there    is    between    margarine         ^ 
I         and     real     fresh     country     butter.       The     difference     is 
i         scarcely    noticeable    in    the    price    of    the    seed,    but    the 
i         results    are    amazingly    different.       And    it    is    not    to    be 
i         wondered   at.       Starting  with    perfectly    developed    seed         ^. 
i         such  as  can   only  be  assured  by  hand-picking,  you  get        ^ 
a    strong   germ   w^hich   eventually   culminates   in   perfect 
flowers,    in   fours,   on  wand-like   stems.  K 


**On  Top"   in   Cleveland 

Lake  Shore   Blvd.,  Cleveland,  Dec.   15,  1920. 
Mr.    Charles   Elliott. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sendingf  'or  another  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas  from  you,  as  the  seeds  I  had  last  year  were  a  very 
great    success.      I    took    quite    a    number   of   prizes    at    the 
Cleveland    Horticultural    Society    June    3'1,    1920. 
Collection    of   Sweet    Peas,   Certificate    of   Merit. 
For    table    ctTect,    first    prize. 
I*"ive    first    prizes    in    sinple   classes. 
One    s'-cond    prize. 

If    this    will   be   any   advantage   to   you   for  publishing, 
I   shall  be   very   pleased    to   have   you    use   it. 
Yours    truly, 

KOHERT    BROADFIELD. 
(iardener  to  Mr.    Windsor   S.    White. 


Send  for  Lists  of  Novelties  and  Specialties 

CHARLES  ELLIOTT 

Box  337  Park  Ridge,   Illinois 


Don't  Neglect  the  Wild  Spots! 

I  am  prepared  to  supply  in  any  quantity  the  cone- 
bearing  Evergreens,  the  Rhododendrons,  the  Moun- 
tain Laurel,  the  Azaleas,  the  shrubs,  the  ferns,  the 
native  orchids  and  hundreds  of  other  wild  flowering 
plants  that  will  transform  any  woodland,  meadow, 
hillside,  bog  or  pool  into  a  spot  of  surpassing 
interest  and  charm. 

Send  for  my  unusual  catalog,  or  when  in  New 
York,  drop  in  and   talk  it  over  with   Mr.   Durand. 


EDWARD  GILLETT, 

Ftrn     &     Flower    Farn*., 
Southwick,    Mass. 


HERBERT  DURAND, 

286    Fifth    Ave.. 
New   York    City, 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  piJI^P     is  a   concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in   water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
•'^*    '^**^'-'     the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN-^'  => 

reme- 
dy against  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most   effective. 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in    the    greenhouse    and    conservatory    free    of 

insect  pests. 


FUNGINE For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  tlvJYllINti For    worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 


i,iiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu"iiiiN"iiin»iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniinmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii^ 


King  Koal  Karburetor 

You  will  need  no  doctor's  prescription  to  get  coal  if 
you  use  one  of  these  Karburetors  on  your  boiler  or 
furnace. 

The  coal  company  will  be  asking  you  if  you  want 
coal  instead  of  your  begging  them  to  send  some. 

No  Ash  Sifting — No  Coal  Gas — No 
Adjustmertts — No  Chemicals 

K.  K.  K.   For  BOILER  or  FURNACE 
COST  $15.00 
For  Range — $5.00  Per  Set 


(BY  DRILLING  SMALL  HOLEl 
EASILY  ATTACHED  TO 
ANY  TYPE  OF  BOILER, 
FURNACE.  COAL  RANGE, 
TANK  HEATER  OR  PAR- 
LOR  STOVE. 


Write  for   Laboratory   Tests 

T.  J.  NOLAN 

Greenhouse  Supplies 
308  N.    Irving  Ave.  Scranton,  Pa. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiimiiimiimiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiimiiiimimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM^ 

I  Competent  Gardeners  | 

1          The    comforts    and    products    of   a    country  | 

I      home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I      gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

I          Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I      say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

I      We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

I      best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  j 

I    PETER    HENDERSON   &   CO.  ] 

I                                       Seedsmen  and  FloritU  | 

I      35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiNiiii^ 
fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiminiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiniiHimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii| 

I                     GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  j 

I      The  Standln    nf  thi.-  professional.  | 

i      The  Safe  ( iuide  for  the  amateur.  | 

'I       I'liblished  on   the   l.^th  of  each  month.  | 

:       If  vou  are  not  a  subscriber,  send  two  dollars  | 

I      for  a  year's  subscription  and  receive  this  maga-  | 

I      zine   regularly.  j 

"      GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE,  286  Fifth  Ave.  t 
New   York 
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"'miiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniivi' 


HOW    GOOD    AKE 
YOU  AT   FIGURING? 


You  don't  have  to  be  very 
good  to  figure  out  why  you 
should  own  a  RICHARD- 
SON BOULEVARD 
TRIMMER  after  taking  a 
good  look  at  these  illustra- 
tions. 


Eventually  you  are  going  to 
own  a  RICHARDSON 
BOULEVARD  TRIM- 
MER because  when  your 
man  learns  what  it  is,  he  will 
not  do  without  one;  there- 
fore, why  not  place  your  or- 
der now  for  spring  delivery? 


1  Ke  Richardson  Ooulevard    I  ri 


rimmer 


Mcinufactured  by 


THE   STANDAKD  SAND   ^  MACHINE  CO. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


aiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Frederick    Dim  ran.    gardener   on    the 
estate  of  Mrs.   C.    IV.   Gocdyear.  888 

Dehrvar'-    .-frr.    /^r ,'>'fi/f).    A'c'.v    Yorh 


7  It  is  iiiaii  II  iticcn  f  t  ref  o  u 
the  Mrs.  Goodyca^  -state 
was  saved  from  death 
through  trunk  decay  by 
Dove\  Tree  Surgeons^.  A'o- 
ticc  the  evidences  of  scien- 
tiiic   internal   hraeing. 


.1   :iezc  of  the   hrartifnl  c.y!n!e  of  Mrs.  C.   If.  C'oodycar.  Buffalo,  AVic  York,  the 
fine  trees  of  7vhi(h  were  entrusted  to  the  t^rovcd  skill  of  the  Davey  Tree  Surgeons 

Why   Frederick    Duncan   commends 
Davey  Tree  Surgery 

The  Davt-y  Tree  Expert  C(i.,   Inc..    Kent.  (Jhio.  Buffalo,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Diiring  the  past  fourteen  j'ears  tliat  1  have  heen  employed  as  a  gar- 
dener, it  has  heen  niy  pleasure  to  see  the  handiwork  of  Davej'  Surgeons  on  various 
estates  alxint   the   eomitry.   and   note    theii'  steady,   patient   progress. 

The  wi>rk  just  completed  on  Mrs.  Goodyear's  estate  appeals  to  me  strongly  a^ 
heing  as  near  perfect  as  possihle  under  present  day  standards,  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  wonderful  organization.     Believe  me  to   he  .  Sincerely. 

FREDERICK   DUNCAN. 

TLvery  gardener  and  estate  suijerinlcndent  lias  a  most  ini])nrtant  work  in  tbe 
sa\'ing  of  the  trees  under  his  care. 

I  );i\e_\'  Tree  .'^nri^ery  l)rings  tn  his  aid  the  highest  development  of  science 
|ihis  a  generation  of  ex|)erience.  A  careful  examination  of  your  trees  will  he 
made  by  ai)i)ointnient. 

Tllh:    DA\  EY    TU.KK    EXPERT'    CO..    Inc.,   301    Elm   Street.   Kent,   Ohio 

[branch   Offices  with  telephone  connections:  Xew  York   City,  Asior   Cou7't  Bids.:  Chicago.   814-816 
li'cslminster  Bldg.;  Philadclf'hia,  2017  J.avd  Title  Bld^.;  Bcston.  19  Pearl  St.    Write  nearest  office. 


JOhlh'   UAl  i.  V 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


i\  -niaiu-nt  representatives  available  in  districts  sur- 
v  i-ndiiis;  Boston.  Sininj^fieUl,  I.enox.  Xewport.  Hart- 
ford. Stamford.  Albnnv.  Piuiphkeepsie.  While  Plain-, 
lani.-tica.    Munlclair.    N'i:\v    York,    riiiladflphia.    Ilarrl'^' 


bur,K,  Baltimore.  Washington,  Richmond,  Bnflfalo. 
Toronto,  Pittshnrah,  Cleveland,  Detroit.  Cincinnati. 
Chicaso.  Milwaukee.  Canadian  Address.  252  Laugan- 
chiterc"    West.    Montreal. 


DAVEY      TREE     SURGEONS 


ttrtv  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  ctnp'oy  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert   Co..    Inc..    and    the    public    is   cautioned   against   those    falsely    representing 
themsehcs.    An  agreement  made  Jcith  the  Davey  Company  and  not   xvJh  an   tm^ividual  is  certain   evidence  of  genuineness. 
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$2.00  A  YEAR 
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piist  office  at   New   ^  ork  under  the  act  of  March   3, 
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Society  of  Anirricciii  I'lDiisIs,  Silver  Medal 


.lincrican  r-alilui  Soiirly.  Gold  Medal 


IVVil^lCK    il."MA\CA 


The  Splendid  New  Decorative  Dahlia 
"Patrick  O'Mara" 

"A  MEDAL  WINNER  WHEREVER  SHOWN" 

Universally  admired  and  praised  by  Dahlia  Groicers.  Speetato's.  and  by  Ihe 
Press  at  the  American  Dahlia  Society  Exhibition  i«  .Vert-  )'ork  last  Sef'tenil>er 

This  Dahlia  Brings  Profit  to  the  Professional  and  Credit  to  the  Amateur 


A  FTER  cutting,  shipping  and  exhibitnig  the  Howers 
•^^  four  days,  where  the  temperature  was  high  and 
the  wind  across  them  bad,  they  looked  almost  as  when 
fresh  cut. 

A   wonderful,  large,  beautiful  flower 
Ships   well   and    keeps  a   long    time 

The  blooms  are  8  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  on  long, 
strong,  straight  stems,  firmly  set  at  right  angles,  close 
to  the  stem  which  holds  the  heavy  flowers  without 
drooping.  The  petals  are  firm  and  compact,  showing 
no  open  center.  THE  COLOR,  an  unusually  soft,  and 
pleasing  shade  of  orange-bufT,  slightly  tinged  with 
Neyron  rose,  more  pronounced  on  the  reverse  side.  ."X 
rare,  beautiful  and  taking  autumn  shade.  Sure  to  be  in 
great  demand  for  commercial  use  and  ornamental 
gardens. 

HIGHEST  SCORE  at  the  trial  grounds  of  the  .-\meri- 
can  Dahlia  Society,  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  under  ordinary  field  culture,  which  gives  results 
that  any   grower   may   expect   to  equal. 


"Its  :^rowinii.  f-eel'inii  and  shipping  qualities  are 
excellent.  Groit'ers  tcill  find  its  habit,  color,  etc., 
something  that  has  been  greatly  needed.  It  was 
the  outstanding  variety  of  the  trial  garden  both 
as  to  habit  of  growth  and  the  tvay  it  holds  the 
tloivers  on  the  strong  stems  well  above  the  foli- 
age; a  splendid  keeping  lariety."  Prof.  Geo.  W. 
Praser,  Connecticut  .Igricultural  College. 

Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  28,  1920. 
The  box  of  blooms  of  Dahlia  Patrick  O'Mara  came  safcl.v. 
-\lthoush  the  box  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  e.xpress 
company  for  something  like  fifty-six  hours,  the  flowers  were  in 
remarkably  good  condition.  The  firm  texture  seems  to  give 
this  novelty,  shipping  qualities  quite  exceptional  in  the  Oahlia. 
The  blooms  have  attracted  much  favorable  comment  from  visitors 
to  our  office. 

Yours   very   truly.  Florists'   Review. 

Orders  booked  now  and  plants  shipped  next  Spring 
in  the  rotation  in  which  orders  are  received.     Price 
$10.00  per  plant,  $100.00  per  dozen.     Tubers  will   be 
sent  on  orders  froin  distant  points. 
S:ife  (leliverv  .guaranteed. 


"Plate    of    flouer    for    framing,    in     natural 
size     and    colors     sent     FREE     on     requts'." 


RICHARD  VINCENT  JR. 
&  SONS  COMPANY 

WHITE  MARSH,  MARYLAND 


More    than    forty    thousand    people    visited    our    Dahlia    fields    in    one    day    Inst    Autumn.      ]'isilors    alivay.s    welcome. 
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urpee's 
Sweet  Peas 


Burpee's 
Improved  Snowstorm 


T 


HERE   is  always 

grov/n    flowers    realize 
doubtful    if    any    other 


ready  demand  for  good  Sweet  Peas.  Well 
most  remunerative  prices,  and  it  is 
any  other  crop  will  bring  the  florist  greater 
profits,  considering  the  outlay  for  stock  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  crop    is   handled. 

To  ensure  flowers  of  highest  quality  and  at  a  time  before  the 
market  is  glutted  with  ordinary  stock,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
duiing  January  or  February  in  pots.  Start  them  in  a  cool  house 
or  even  a  cold-frame,  and  so  have  first-class  sturdy  plants  for  set- 
ting out  in  the  open  field  early  in  April.  This  method  will  give 
you  flowers  in  late  May,  and  much  superior  to  those  sow^n 
directly   in   the   open. 

When  ordering  ask  for  our  leaflet  on  Sweet  Pea  culture. 
The  House  of  Burpee  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  American 
headquarters  for  Sweet  Peas.  Burpee's  Sv/eet  Peas  are  grown 
and  developed  on  Floradale  Farm,  our  California  seed  ranch,  and 
our  strains  are  unsurpassed  for  high-class  quality  and  "trueness" 
to  type  and  color. 

Good  Sweet  Pea  seed  is  scarce  this  season,  due  to  short  crops, 
and  as  our  stocks  of  some  varieties  are  limited,  we  suggest  early 
ordering. 

The  following  list  includes  only  such  varieties  as  we  know^  to  be 
of  value  for  market  work.  For  fuller  descriptions  and  classified 
list  of  all  varieties,  including  many  novelties  now  offered  for  the 
first  time, 
request. 


w^rite    for    Burpee's    Annual,    which    is    sent    free    upon 


BLUSH 

Elegance.      Bhi^h   pink 
Agricola.      Wliite.    fluslicd   lilac. 

LIGHT  PINK 
Daisybud.     A  rich  color. 
Elfrida  Pearson       A  fine  jiink, 
Cis   Wright.      Pink  on  cream. 

CREAM-PINK 
Margaret  Atlee.     Deep  pink  on  cream. 
Mrs.   Routzahn.      IlntT-Dink. 

ORANGE-SCARLET 
Tlie  President .     I  triz/Iinc  orange-scarlet. 

CERISE 
Ilhiminator.      Rich  cei  isesalmon. 
Fiery  Cross.      Rrieht  orange-cerise. 

CRIMSON 
Kin^  Edward.      Deep  criinscn. 

BLUE 
IVcdgwood.      Deep  a^ure-blue. 
Bine  Monarch.      J)ark  Iilue  self. 

SALMON 
Barbara.      Salinon-oran^c. 
Stirling  Stent.      Deep  salmon. 

SALMON-PINK 
Beryl.      Srft  salmon-pink. 
I.iHan.      I'ale   pahnon-pink 
Doris   Usher.      Satnion-piiik  (Hi  rrcam. 


DEEP    PINK 

Countess  Securer.      Soft   rose-pink. 
Hercules.      Rich  pink. 
Hazotinark  Pink,     Bright  salmc^i-pink. 
Annie  BoTvnass.      Salmon-pink. 

ROSE 
George  Herbert.     Rosy  carmine. 
Rcsabellc.      I  aree    rose   self. 

LAVENDER 
Margaret  Madison.     Azure-blue. 
Orchid.      Lavender-pink. 
Florence  Nightingale.      Rosy  lavender. 
Don  Alvar.      Silvery  blue. 

MAUVE 
The  Lady  Ez-clnie.      Kusv  mauve. 

PURPLE 
Royal  Pvrplc.      Rich,  warm  purple. 

PICOTEE  EDGED 
Dainty.      White,   edged   rose-pink. 
Cherub.      Cream,  edged  hrighl    rose. 

PINK  AND   WHITE 
Blanche   Ferry    Spencer.      Rosy   stand- 
ard.  i)ink   wings. 
Mrs    Ciithbcrtson.    Rose-pink  standard, 
witV^   whitc- 


BURPEE'S    EARLY    OR    LONG   SEASON    SPENCER    SWEET    PEAS 
To   anticipate  the  blooming   season  of   the  Summer-flowering    type,   we   recom- 
mend   using'    the    Winter,    or    Early-flowering    varieties    in    the    same    manner; 
they    will    give    you    flowers    two    or    three    weeks    earlier,    thus    considerably 
prolonging    the  season. 

Tlie    best    varieties    for    this    purpose    are    included    in    the    following: 
Ini/^roved  Snowstorm.      Immense  i)ure        Blue  Bird.     Bine  ?.c\i. 

white.  Fordhook  Rose.     Ro.sy  carmine. 

Loveliness.     Soft  pink.  Early  King.     Rich  crimscn. 

Pink  Beauty.     Rose-pink  on  white.  Early  Fairy.     Cream,  sutTuscd  apricot. 

Daybreak.     Rose-pink  on  cream.  Yarraufa.     Rose-pink  and  cream. 

Illumination.     Salmon  cerise.  Daintiness.     White,  edged  rose. 

Princess.      I.avendcr-mauve. 


WAtlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 
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No  argument  is  needed  to  convince  you  tbat  you  ought  to  have  a  greenhouse.  The  question  is  which 
greenhouse  to  select;  a  perfectly  simple  matter  to  decide  when  you  have  seen  photographs  of  greennouses 
we  liave  huilt  and  looked  over  the  names  of  their  owners.  .  i  r-p 

They  are  people  who  buy  the  best  the  market  affords,  and  their  approval  of  the  V-Bar  is  an  enuorse- 
nient  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

^^^yV^^        W.     H.     LUTTON     COMPANY.     INC.       T^^\Ay?p^ 
eREENV^dusts        512   FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK  CITY       eottN^A/^ousES 


arsoE^^eii^E: 


lE^^mi^^^xsF^^^^^^ 


^M^^ 
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1921 


mm 


BURNETT  BROS. 

ANNUAL    LIST     OF 

NOVELTIES 

ALSO    RECENT    NOVELTIES    AND    SPECIALTIES 
OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL  UP-TO-DATE  GARDENERS 


\ovelties  are  sent  out  in  original  packets 


Descriptions  are  tliose  of  introducers 


NOTE — The  novelties  we  offer  in  this  list  are  not  our  own  creations,  or,  old 
varieties  under  new  names.  But  are  introductions  of  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  famous  European  seed  firms. 

To  be  convinced.  Send  for  this  Novelty  List  at  once. 

LILT  of  tke  VALLEY 

FOR    EASTER    FORCING 

Cold  storage  extra  selected  slock.      Packt-cl  in  ca.scs  uf  250  and  ,^00  each. 

Price,  case  250  pips,  $20.00;  500,  $35.00 

LAWN  GRASS  SEED 

To  obtain  a  Perfect  Lawn — sow  early  with  Burnett's 

"Special"  Mixture 
Price,  qt.  30c.,  pk.  $2.00,  bushel  (20  lbs.)  $7.50 

Or  Burnett's  famous  "Killarney"  Mixture 

Price,  qt.  35c.,  pk.  $2.50,  bushel  (25  lbs.)  $9.50 

"Soiv    Killarney    and    W  alk    on    Velvet" 

NOVELTY  LIST  AND  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

BURNETT  BROTHERS,  !££22S55 


92  CHAMBERS  STREET 

Between   Broadway   and   Church  Street 


NEW  YORK 

Telephone    Barclay    6138 


FOR 
1921 

mm 

mm 
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(I'ifiv    of    R<-lail    I'l'i^itaHe    Seed    Drfl  > 

The  HOUSE  Built  on 

QUALITY 
SERVICE  HONESTY 

"Ask  Your  Neighbor" 

BECKERT'S  SEED  STORE 

101-103  FEDERAL  ST. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


iliiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiillilllliiillliiiliiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiillilllliilllllllllllllllllllilllllllliililiiilliiilliy^ 


THOUSANDS  OF  AMERICAN 
ESTATES  COMMAND  SUC- 
CESS IN  LAWN,  GARDEN, 
FIELD  AND  GREENHOUSE 
BY  USING 

BECKERTS    SEEDS 

THE    BEST    SEEDS    GROWN 

THEY   ARE  THE  CHOICEST  PRODUCTS 
OF  THE  ENTIRE  WORLD  SUIT- 
ABLE TO  AMERICA 

If   you    are   not   at   present   one   of   our   customers, 
write  for  our 

FREE  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE, 

an  up-to-the-minute  Handbook  of  the  best  strains  of 
flower,  vegetable,  field  and  lawn  seeds,  roots  and 
bulbs,  cultural  methods,  and  general  supplies  for  pro- 
ducing finer  flowers  and  bigger,  better  crops. 


IlllllUlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUIIU^ 


(reenliouse  guilders 


111    our  catalog   arc   several    views   of  this   same   general   plan. 

One   of    them    having   two   right-angle   wings,    you   may    find    of    particular    interest 

Glad    to  send   you   the   catalog. 


Send  for  Booklet 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


IRVINGTON 

N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

42nd  Street  Bldg       Continental  Bank  Bldg. 

EASTERN  FACTORY  WESTERN  FACTORY 

Irvington,  N  Y.  Des  Plaines,  III. 


BOSTON— I 
Little  Bldg. 

CANADIAN  FACTORY 
St.  Catherines,  Ontario 


CLEVELAND 

2063  East  4th  St 
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I  The  "Worlds'  Best"  | 

I          Sweet  Peas=  I 

I           For  Outside  Sowing  I 

I  H^A,(e— CONSTANCE  HINTON  I 

I                    ^/(/s/i— ELEGANCE  I 

I                                   P/cok'c— ANNIE    IRELAND  | 

I  Cnrson— CHARITY  | 

I                           An^— EDITH  CAVELL  | 

I                                                            Maroon— WARRIOR  j 

j  Lavender— R.  F.  FELTON  I 

I                                          P/n/f— PEACE  j 

I                           S/ue— JACK  CORNWALL,  V.  C.  j 

!  DOBBIES  CREAM              RO^'AL  PURPLE  j 

I              Cense— ALEXANDER  MALCOLM  j 

I                                   $L00  Per  Ounce  j 

I                The    "WORLD'S    BEST"    Mixture  | 

I                                    50c  Per  Ounce  | 

I  CHARLES    ELLIOTT  I 

I  Box  337                                  Park  Ridge,  111.  | 
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I  Potgrown  Polyantha  Roses  | 

I                    FOR   MAY   DELIVERY  | 

I  of  dwarf   lial)it,   they   flower  practically   all   suiiiiiier   and  | 

I  can  be  most  efiectively  used  in  Rose  (Jarilens  or  Border  i 

I  planting.  | 

I  tic   offer   tile   lolloivirti^   i-firielies    in    extra    siroiiff    plan's  i 

I  out  of  4  incli  pots:  j 

I  BABY  RAMBLEH— Red,  dwarl   habit.  | 

I  ECHO — Soft   pink,   rather   vigorous    in    growth.  | 

I  EDITH    CAVELL    (New)— Vivid    scarlet,    very  | 

I               brilliant  and  color  never  fades.  | 

I  ELLEN   PCJULSEN— Brilliant   rosy  pink.  | 

I  GRETA    KLUIS — Dwarf,    deep    carmine    pink.  | 

I  JESSIE — Bright  cherry  crimson,  fine  for  mass-  | 

I               >ng-  I 

I  MARIE    PAVIC— Snow    white    Willi    faint    flesh  | 

I                center.  j 

I  MAD.    .IlLES    GOUCHAULT— Vermilion    red,  | 

I                shaded  orange.  I 

I  MRS.  W.  H.  CUTBUSH— Peach  pink.  j 

I  ORLEANS — Cerise  pink  with  while  eye.  j 

I            OUR   1921    CATALOGUE   CONTAINIiNG   MANY  I 

I            NOVELTIES   WILL    BE    SENT    ON    REQUEST.  | 


P. 


MULLER-SEALEY  COMPANY,  INC. 

LL'>  \^  est  4,5tli  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


TESTED  SEEDS 


THE  initial  cost  of  the  seeds  is  one  of 
the  smallest  items  in  your  garden 
but  it  is  the  most  important,  and 
you  cannot  get  the  fullest  results  unless 
you  have  started  right.  Henderson's 
Seeds  Are  Tested  Seeds.  Our  seventy- 
five  years  of  seed  raising,  testing  and  sell- 
ing has  given  us  an  unequalled  experience 
that  is  back  of  every  packet  of  seed  we 
sell. 

Everxithing  for  the  Garden  is  the  title 
of  our  1921  catalogue.  It  is  our  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  number  and  is  really  a 
book  of  168  pages  with  8  colored  pages 
and  over  1 ,000  halftones,  all  from  actual 
photographs,  showing  actual  results  with- 
out exaggeration.  It  is  a  library  of  every- 
thing worthwhile,  either  in  garden,  farm 
or  home. 

We  will  mail  it  to  you  without  charge 
if  you  will  mention  The  GarDENEr's 
Chronicle. 
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I    Peter    Henderson    &■    Co.    | 

I       35-37  Corilandi  St.  New  York  City      | 
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Scientific  Lawn  Care 

'i'lii-  siiiootli.  iH'antilti!.  v.-Ivety  hnviis  are 
tlinsp  that  nil'  cared  fur  scientifically. 
Where  the  sod  is  kept  well  rolled  aril 
tlie  grass  cut  at  intervals  frequent 
'Mioiigh  to  iireveiit  too  long  a  growth. 
The  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  makeg 
the  care  of  large  lawns  a  simple  and 
'•asy  matter.  large  areas  of  grass  are 
■  ■lit  without  effort  and  at  snialf  cost. 
Moreover,  as  the  Ideal  in  a  power  roller 
as  well  as  a  power  mower,  the  suil  is 
kept  smooth  and  firm;  and  harmful  lawn 
nests  are  discouraged  against  invasion. 
Furnished  either  with  or  without  riding 
trailer;  also  special  cutting  unit  for  put- 
ting greens.  Everyone  interested  in 
lawn  care  should  write  for  a  copy  of 
inir  large  illustrat^'d  catalog. 

IDEAL   POWER    LAWN    MOWER  CO. 

R.    E.   OLDS,   Chairman 
•134  Kalamazoo  St.  Lansin^r,   Mich. 

LUaui-'i    ni    all   t'lir.rif-a!   cit:C'\ 


UetroiK>litQu    Water    Works.    Chestnut   Hill,   Mass. 

IDEAL    POWER    LAWN    MOWEPL 


Doi'5  i/ic  uuiK 


(ivf  h.ii\<l  ii\owors 


Deciduous 
Trees  &  J^hrubs 


ing. 


OR  lermanontly  effective  plant 
decoration  about  ihe  home, 
nothing  is  so  economical  as  the 
deciduous  variety.  And,  as  now 
is  the  time  to  consider  their  plant- 
service     department     suggests  :— 


our 

FOR  ORNAMENTAL  FRUll  S 

Barberry.  SUz'cr  Tliora,  Strawberry  Tree,  Bush 
Houcysnckle,    Snowberrx,    Snoivball,    Etc. 

FOR  VARIEGATED  FOLIAGE 
F'nrplc   Barberry,    Weigela,    Golden   Privet,   Purple- 
Leaf  Plvm.  Goi-ieu  Elder.  Golden  Spirea,   Etc. 

FOR  PLANTING  IN  SHADY  LOCATIONS 
Jersey    Tea.    Sweet    Pepper    Bush,    Fragrant    Btish 
Hcncysnckle,   Wax  Myrtle.  Snozvberry,   White  Rod. 
Arr07i'   Wood.  Etc. 

FOR.  SEASHORE  PLANTING 
Barberr\\    Dogwood,  Common  Privet.   Wax  Myrtle. 
Japanese   Rose,    Tamarisk,    Etc. 

FOR  LAWN.  STREET  OR  AVENUE  PLANTING 
Ginkgo,   or  Maiden   Flair  Fern    Tree,   Silver  Maple. 
A^orzvav  Maple,    Oriental  Phn:e.   American   Linden. 
American  Elm. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  varieties  available 
from  our  enormous  plant  resources,  which  couiprise 
over  SfiO  acres.  Our  service  department  will  cheer- 
fully assist  you  in  making  tlie  proper  selections. 
re{;ardless  how  complex  your  planting  problems  may 
be.      Catalog  also   gratis. 

"Successful   fir  over  a    centurv." 

AMERICAN     NURSERIES 

H.    Edward    Holden.    Manager 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 


MONTAGUE  FREE 


cr> 


C()NSIUERIXG  the  capricious  season  \vc  are  ex- 
periencinj^,  it  is  (jiiite  unsafe  to  prophesy,  but,  by 
the  time  these  notes  appear  in  print  we  should  be 
in  the  depth  of  Winter,  and  horticultural  interests  traiis- 
ferred  in  the  main  from  the  outdoor  garden  to  gardens 
under  glass.  That  this  is  possible  is  an  important  factor 
in  making  the  horticultural  profession  attractive,  for,  in 
most  cases,  the  gardener  is  not  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  living  plants  growing  and  blooming  even 
though  all  outdoors  is  in  the  grip  of  Winter. 

When  pondering  greenhouse  matters,  the  question 
sometimes  arises  as  to  whether  we  are  getting  the  most 
out  of  our  greenhouses  by  the  prevailing  system  of  grow- 
ing plants  in  pots.  Those  who  attended  the  1920  conven- 
tion of  the  association  at  St.  Louis,  could  not  fail  to 
liave  been  impressed  with  the  pleasing  showing  made 
in  those  greenhiiuses  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden, 
where  benches  were  eliminated  and  the  collections  planted 
directly  in  the  soil.  Even  when  the  material  used  did 
not  possess  any  particular  intrinsic  beauty,  such  as  some 
of  the  plants  of  economic  value  or  those  of  purely  bo- 
tanical interest,  a  pleasitig  eflfect  was  produced.  Such 
desirable  results  may  be  attributed  to  several  factors. 
In  the  first  place,  planting  directly  in  solid  beds  provides 
sufficient  soil  for  plant  roots  to  ramble  freely.  This, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  stronger  growing  subjects, 
enables  growth  to  be  made  that  more  nearly  approxi- 
mates what  one  would  expect  in  Nature,  and  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  results  obtained  when  the  plants  are 
starved  in  pots.  Secondly,  one  is  spared  the  distrac- 
tions occasioned  by  obtrusive  benches  and  inartistic  pots. 
Thirdly,  it  is  possible,  provided  those  responsible  have 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  avoid  overcrowding  and  to 
rigorously  sacrifice  when  crowding  does  occur,  to  obtain 
results  on  a  small  scale  comparable  to  the  garden  pic- 
tures to  be  seen  in  the  outdoor  garden  when  it  has  been 
laid  out  by  a  landscape  artist  with  due  regard  to  com- 
position. 

\\'e  must  admit  there  arc  difficulties  to  be  faced  to 
achieve  this  desirable  result,  and  also  disadvantages  con- 
nected with  a  planted  out  house,  but  it  is  maintained 
that  in  many  cases  the  advantages  to  be  gained  make 
it  well  worth  while  to  take  the  extra  thought  which  will 
result,  partially  at  least,  in  eliminating  these  drawbacks. 
There  is  one  obstacle  to  a  successful  landscape  compo- 
sition in  a  greenhouse  that  can  scarcely  be  eliminated, 
and  tb.at  is  the  house  itself.  Wc  can  never  hope  to  cn- 
tirel\-  relegate  to  the  backgrc)iin<!  tlic  house  structm-c. 
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and  Due  must  be  reconciled  to  the  feeling  that  the  glass 
is  there,  but  much  can  be  done  by  skillful  planting,  espe- 
cially when  the  house  is  of  a  good  size  to  make  it  less 
obtrusive. 

The  suitable  disposition  of  the  heating  pipes  is  as  much 
of  a  problem  in  a  plant  house  where  the  planting  is  de- 
signed to  be  of  beauty,  as  a  whole,  as  it  is  to  an  interior 
decorator  who  wishes  to  obtain  best  results  in  a  dwelling 
house.  It  is  a  problem  that  can  be  overcome,  however, 
in  several  ways,  such  as  by  hiding  the  pipes  behind  a  re- 
taining wall  extending  around  the  house  and  grading 
the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  planted  to  the  top 
of  this  wall.  Or,  the  pipes  may  be  placed  below  the 
general  level  of  the  house  and  the  openings  for  the  escape 
of  heated  air  masked  by  suitable  planting. 

(  hie  difficulty  that  must  be  guarded  against  is  the  exu- 
berant gr<)Wth  of  niany  tropical  plants  when  given  liberal 
soil  conditions  and  ample  head  room.  This  danger  can 
be  obviated  by  planting  subjects  that  will  do  no  more 
than  fill  the  space  allotted  them  or  those  that  can  be  kept 
pruned  in  without  injury. 

Probably  the  greatest  drawback  to  a  "planted  out" 
house  is  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  si>ecies  it  is 
possible  to  grow,  although  more  can  be  maintained  in 
health  in  a  house  of  this  kind  than  is  generallv  believed. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  the  smaller  plants  that  ap- 
preciate the  shade  cast  by  the  more  vigorous  subjects 
and  thrive  in  the  shelter  thus  afforded.  Many  ferns,  be- 
gonias of  various  species,  such  trailing  plants  as  Fittonia, 
PcUionia  and  Sdai^iiu'lla  and  many  other  tropical  and 
subtropical  ornamentals  fairly  revel  in  such  conditions. 

However,  when  the  aim  is  to  grow  as  large  a  number 
of  species  as  possible,  potted  plants  must  be  used.  For 
it  is  only  by  growing  them  in  pots  that  we  can  control 
the  growth  of  the  more  vigorous  kinds,  induce  them  not 
to  take  up  too  much  room  and  still  keep  them  reasonably 
healthy.  Then,  too,  there  arc  many  tropical  plants  that 
under  northern  conditions  can  only  be  grown  success- 
fully when  they  are  kejJt  in  pots.  Most  orchids,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  a  great  success  when  planted  out.  Some 
absolutely  demand  pot  or  basket  culture,  but  with  many 
species  novel  and  interesting  effects  can  be  gained  and 
natural  conditions  approximated,  if  they  are  attached  to 
stout  branches  or  planted  on  suitable  rockwork.  Mate- 
rial intended  for  exhibition  purposes,  small  growing 
flowering  i)lants  and  bulbous  stock  in  most  ca,ses  must  be 
grown  in  ])ots  or  tubs. 

The  most  effective  and  beautiful  inddor  "ardening  is 
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only  possible  when  there  is  a  combination  of  the  two 
methods,  where  a  suitable  selection  of  subjects  are 
planted  out  in  a  show  house  so  that  they  may  attain 
their  full  development,  and  pot  grown  material,  such  as 
flowering  plants  that  cannot  be  grown  to  advantage 
planted  out,  used  to  fill  in  bare  places  and  to  provide 
variety  and  additional  interest  throughout  the  year.  All 
this,  of  course,  implies  ample  room,  a  liberal  supply  of 
reserve  houses  and  prodigal  appropriations  for  upkeep : 
but  with  many  of  us  such  conditions  seem  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  beautiful  pipe  dreams. 

:(:  ^  :};  ^ 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  and  write  of  the  ideal  condi- 
tions for  growing  tropical  plants  under  g^ass,  but  the 
tendency  appears  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
greenhouse  seems  to  be  cutting  less  and  less  a  figure 
in  horticultural  life,  except  so  far  as  the  production  of 
cut  flowers  is  concerned. 

Reports  from  England  indicate  that  there  has  been 
a  bad  slump  in  indoor  gardening;  thus  E.  H.  ^^'ilson, 
writing  in  the  Garden  Magaainc  of  December,  says : 
.  .  .  .  "but  the  death  knell  of  the  tender  exotics  has 
been  rung;  ....  the  hothouse  with  its  miscellaneous 
collection  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants  is  fast 
vanishing."  His  remarks  are  amply  confirmed  by  other 
observers. 

We  are  wondering  if  there  is  not  a  tendency  towards 
a  similar  condition  in  our  own  country.  AVe  hope  it  is 
a  mistaken  notion,  but,  excluding  vegetables  and  fruits 
under  glass,  we  do  seem  to  be  developing  mainly  along 
the  lines  of  material  suitable  for  cut  flowers  to  the  neglect 
of  "the  miscellaneous  collection  of  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal plants,"  to  which  Mr.  Wilson  refers.  If  this  is  so,  it 
is  deplorable,  for  apart  from  the  intrinsic  value  to  horti- 
culture of  well  grown  specimen  plants  of  Crotons,  Dra- 
caenas, Anthuriums,  Mcdin'dla,  etc.,  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  old  time  gardeners,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  assume 
the  mantle  that  seems  to  be  slipping  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  European  growers.  The  conditions  which  operate 
in  Europe  to  cause  a  diminution  of  interest  in  tropical 
ornamentals,  viz.,  the  high  price  of  coal  and  labor,  com- 
bined with  increasing  interest  in  hardy  plants,  do  not 
obtain  here,  at  lea.st  not  to  the  same  extent.  Truly,  coal 
is  high  priced,  labor  co.sts  more  than  it  used  to  do,  and 
there  is  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  interest  accorded 
to  hardy  plants  in  America.  But  surely  this  ought  not 
to  cause  tender  exotics  to  be  relegated  entirely  to  the 
background.  Admitting  that  coal  and  labor  is  high, 
.\merica  is  the  paradise  of  millionaires  to  whom  the  exu- 
dation of  sufficient  money  to  maintain  a  collection  of 
tropical  plants  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  surely  some  of  our 
horticultural  enthusiasts  are  sufficiently  catholic  in  taste 
to  have  room  in  their  hearts  to  appreciate  bijth  hardy 

and  tender  plants. 

%     ^     ^     ^ 

Whenever  there  is  any  di.scussion  of  tropical  orna- 
mental plants,  the  name  of  Veitch  is  always  sure  to  in- 
ject itself  in  some  form  or  other.  Either  plants  are  men- 
tioned that  commemorate  the  name  of  this  world  famous, 
firm  such  as  Pinanga  VcUchii  and  Masdn'allia  Vcitch- 
iana,  or  the  name  is  recalled  in  connection  with  the  intro- 
duction to  cultivation  of  some  plant  or  other  recognized 
to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  ornamental  subjects.  It  is  im- 
possible at  present  to  adequately  estimate  the  immense 
influence  the  firm  of  James  A'eitch  &  Sons  has  had  in 
furthering  the  progress  of  horticulture.  Time  must 
elapse  before  the  full  value  of  some  of  llu-ir  later  intro- 
ductions can  be  appreciated. 

Looking  over  "Hortus  \'eitchii,"  a  somewhat  Ijald 
record  of  the  "rise  and  progress  of  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  together  with  an  accoimt 
of   the   botanical    collectors    and    hybridists    employed    by 


them,  and  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  of  their  intro- 
ductions," one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  contribution  this  firm  has  made  to  horti- 
culture, of  the  romance  and  danger  attendant  on  the  col- 
lection and  introduction  to  cultivation  of  plants  that  now 
grace  our  greenhouses  and  gardens,  and  of  the  patient 
endeavor  in  the  field  of  hybridization. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  in- 
troduction of  tropical  and  subtropical  plants  that  this 
firm  will  be  remembered — their  hardy  tree  and  shrub, 
fruit  and  vegetable,  and  herbaceous  introductions  are 
perhaps  of  ec|ual  importance.  But  as  being  more  ger- 
mane to  the  present  discussion,  consider  a  few  names 
only  from  the  long  list  of  tropical  subjects  Veitch's  have 
given  to  horticulture. 

jMany  would  accord  first  place  to  Anthuriiim  Veitchii, 
a  truly  wonderful  plant  when  well  grown.  Immense 
leaves,  five  to  six  feet  long,  the  lateral  veins  depressed, 
causing  exquisite  undulations  and  the  whole  enhanced  by 
the  metallic  sheen  of  their  deep  green  coloring.  The  illus- 
tration of  this  plant  in  "Hortus  X'eitchii,"  is  of  one  in 
the  Palmen  Garten,  Frankfurt-am-Main,  but  I  think  the 
specimen  in  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  is  of  equal 
merit,  though  possibly  not  quite  so  symmetrical. 

An  exquisite  ornament  for  the  roof  of  an  interme- 
diate house  is  Cantita  dcpcndcns,  introduced  from  Peru 
by  William  Lobb,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Veitch's  col- 
lectors. As  I  remember  it.  planted  in  a  solid  bed  in  a 
corridor  connecting  a  range  of  houses,  it  was  wonder- 
fully beautiful  when  bedecked  with  its  pendent  orange 
colored  blooms  fully  four  inches  in  length,  but  cranky 
in  disposition  and  much  favored  by  the  red  spider. 

Another  Veitchian  introduction  that  is  also  somewhat 
intractable,  although  not  bothered  with  red  spider,  is 
that  remarkable  submerged  aquatic  the  Lace-leaf  or  Lat- 
tice-leaf Plant,  Aponogcton  [Ouiirandra)  fcncstralis. 
It  is  seldom  that  really  good  plants  of  this  are  seen  in 
cultivation.  Fine  specimens  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  of  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania  ten  years 
or  so  ago.  and  probably  today.  Personal  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  it  objects  to  growing  in  a  painted  re- 
ceptacle. A  fine  specimen  growing  wonderfully  in  a 
decrepit,  partly  rotten  beer  barrel  promptly  sulked  and 
grew  smaller  instead  of  larger  when  removed  to  a  sim- 
ilar barrel  painted  with  white  on  the  inside,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reflecting  the  light  that  the  beautifully  netted 
veins  could  be  seen. 

Many  notable  species  of  Nepenthes,  Aeschynanthns. 
ColiDnnea.  Dipladenia,  Eranthcmnm-  and  Ixora  owe  their 
introduction  to  cultivation  to  \'eitch's.  Good  specimens 
of  these  are  not  so  common  nowadays,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  they  do  not  receive  a  wider  apprecia- 
tion. Perhaps  we  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  give  them 
the  superlative  care  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  good 
condition. 

.Some  of  the  introductions,  however,  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  establishment  that  boasts  of  a  greenhouse. 
Amongst  the  circhids  such  plants  as  Cvpripedlum  Law- 
rcnceannm  and  Calanthe  Veitchii,  the  latter  a  hybrid 
raised  at  the  Chelsea  Nursery,  are  universally  grown, 
and  it  is  a  small  and  meagrely  stocked  greenhouse  that 
does  not  contain  examples  of  Asparagus  plitmostis.  Pan- 
da ii  us  Veitchii,  Primula  obconica  and  some  of  the  in- 
numerable varieties  of  Crotons  sent  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands  by  the  late  J.  G.  Veitch.  .\nother  widely  grown 
plant  is  the  "double"  Poinsettia,  discovered  by  Roezl  in 
^Mexico.  "Hortus  Veitchii"  states  that  "it  proved  of 
difficult  culture,  and  is  now  lost  to  cultivation."  The 
double  form  now  grown  does  not  seem  to  present  anv  ex- 
ce])tional  difficulties  in  its  management,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  it  is  identical  witli  the  variety 
distributed  bv  \"eitch  in  1876. 
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How  to  Make  a  Vegetable  Garden  and  Maintain 

Its  Production 

JAMES  DONALD 


Sl'ATlSriLS  show  that  vegetarianism  is  becoming 
more  popular  every  year,  therefore  vegetables  de- 
serve to  be  grown  more  plentifully  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand,  and  as  they  are  one  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  plenty  of  forethought, 
and  the  best  of  care.  The  three  points  to  be  considered 
in  the  making  of  such  a  garden  are :   site,  soil  and  water. 

As  regards  site,  the  aspect  due  South  or  Southeast  is 
always  preferable  in  view  of  securing  more  favorably  the 
sunshine  of  early  Spring  months  and  thus  making  the 
growing  season  longer.  Level  ground  is  most  convenient, 
although  a  site  possessing  undulating  slopes,  is  capable  of 
producing,  by  proper  culture,  excellent  crops.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  protect  the  garden  from  North  winds  by  plan- 
tations, fences,  walls,  hedges  or  anything  suitable  to  fill 
such  requirements.  Always  avoid  as  far  as  possible  low- 
lying  places  as  undrained  swamps,  from  the  two-fold  fact 
that  colder  subsoils  generally  abound  and  late  Spring 
frosts  prevail,  both  of  which  cause  injury  to  early  crops 
and  are  verv  injurious  to  perennial  vegetables  wintered 
therein. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  soil.  A  good  site  may 
be  chosen  with  poor  soil,  or  vice  versa.  Of  course  you  can 
help  a  great  deal  to  make  the  soil  right,  while  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  make  the  site  as  Nature  herself  or 
the  glacier  period  has  solved  this  problem  for  us.  A  col- 
lection of  different  soils  in  the  garden  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  at  command  as  different  crops  need  dif- 
ferent soils,  but  this  can  seldom  be  had.  The  quality  of 
subsoil  should  be  examined,  and  if  it  is  of  a  retentive 
nature,  and  so  prevents  the  free  passage  of  air  and  water, 
this  has  a  marked  eft'ect  on  vegetables  in  general.  Land 
of  this  nature  should  be  drained  freely  and  especially  in 
districts  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  in  order  to  remove 
the  superabundant  moisture  that  would  otherwise  collect. 

The  third  point  is  water,  and  not  at  all  the  least  im- 
portant. In  supplying  water  to  the  garden,  in  whatever 
system  you  adopt,  the  source  should  be  secured  from  a 
stream  or  large  open  reservoir,  exposed  to  plenty  of  sun- 
shine and  air.  It  will  therefore  be  warmer,  softer  and 
better  suited  in  every  way  for  plant  life,  than  if  olitained 
direct  from  a  spring  or  well. 

Having  these  points  settled,  the  next  is  the  tillage  of 
the  soil.  The  ground  should  be  all  trenched  to  a  depth  of 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet.  This  is  seldom  done,  but  in 
gardens  where  this  .system  has  been  adopted,  the  results 
have  been  marvellous.  A  liberal  quantity  of  manure 
should  !)e  used  and  cow  manure  which  has  no  etjual  in 
this  respect,  is  the  best  for  vegetables.  Horse  manure 
is  favorable  to  early  crops,  as  it  is  sooner  available  as  plant 
food,  although  it  does  not  last  as  long  as  cow  manure. 
No  strict  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  trenching  or  manur- 
ing. Good  judgment  should  be  used,  as  light  soils  are 
often  well  drained  naturally,  but  may  be  able  to  absorb 
good  manuring,  whereas  heavy  alluvial  soils  may  need 
trenching,  but  not  a  heavy  manuring.  The  garden  should 
be  plotted  into  at  least  four  sections,  dividing  into  roads 
and  paths  in  proportion  to  its  size  for  convenience  and 
general  appearance.  These  sections  may  be  utilized  as 
follows : 

1.  For  all  perennial  crops  as  asparagus,  artichoke,  rhu- 
barb, strawberries,  etc. 


2.  Peas,  early  potatoes  to  be  followed  by  corn,  celery, 
beans,  lettuce,  etc. 

3.  More  tender  kinds  as  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  peppers, 
melons,  martynia,  etc. 

4.  For  all  small  seeds  as  onions,  carrots,  beets,  spinach, 
lettuce,  salsify,  etc. 

Pole  beans,  cabbage,  sprouts,  are  often  planted  on  the 
farm  if  the  garden  is  too  small,  and  each  year  the  cropping 
of  sections  can  be  changed  around,  so  that  no  crop  will 
follow  itself  in  the  same  spot  next  year.  Of  course  in 
many  cases  onions  are  often  grown  in  the  same  place  for 
years  with  no  marked  deficiency. 

When  Spring  comes  asparagus  is  generally  the  first 
vegetable  to  appear.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  to  prepare 
a  bed  for  this  delicious  vegetable,  but  Spring  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  it.  Trenching  three  or  four  feet  deep  is 
absolutely  essential,  mixing  good  cow  manure  with  the 
soil.  Seeds  or  plants  may  be  used,  the  latter  being  prefer- 
able because  they  bring  quickest  results.  Use  two-year- 
old  plants  and  do  not  cut  them  much  until  the  third  year. 
They  may  be  planted  in  beds,  or  in  rows  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart  and  eighteen  inches  between,  leaving  six  inches 
for  a  channel  for  watering  while  young,  and  mav  be  filled 
as  they  grow.  Any  extra  care  given  will  be  amply  repaid 
in  future  years. 

Other  perennials  as  artichoke  and  rhubarb,  the  latter 
may  be  grown  in  almost  any  corner  of  the  garden,  give 
protection  in  Winter,  and  a  few  can  be  forced  early  in 
the  Spring  by  covering  with  a  bottomless  barrel  sur- 
rounded with  fresh  horse  manure.  Artichoke  can  be  car- 
ried through  the  Winter  the  same  as  rhubarb  with  pro- 
tection, or  to  save  time,  sow  seeds  indoors  in  December 
or  later  and  these  plants  will  bear  fruit  the  coming  Fall. 

To  obtain  success  with  peas,  dig  a  trench  one  foot  deep 
and  fill  in  four  inches  with  pure  cow  manure  and  cover 
over  with  six  inches  of  soil.  Then  sow  deeply ;  tramp 
down :  cover  lightly  and  leave  a  channel  for  water  about 
two  inches  deep  which  can  be  filled  in  later.  Place  the 
brush  or  wire  fencing,  the  former  is  the  better,  on  each 
side  of  the  rows — as  in  the  rush  later  on  this  may  be 
neglected — so  that  the  tendrils  may  get  support  without 
delay.  Keep  up  a  succession  of  peas  as  long  as  possible, 
sowing  extra  early  peas  first,  and  filling  in  with  early  and 
late  varieties.  Adopt  this  system  and  you  will  prolong 
the  season. 

Corn  may  follow  peas  in  the  same  groun  1,  hut  il  will 
grow  in  almost  any  soil,  providing  the  land  is  sweet  and 
exposed  to  plenty  of  sun.  It  is  a  gross  feeder  and  requires 
plenty  of  available  plant  food  and  extensive  cultivation. 
Plant  in  hills  three  or  four  feet  apart  each  way.  or  in  lines 
two  feet  apart  or  more  according  to  the  variety.  Do  not 
push  up  hills  as  is  often  done,  but  keep  the  land  level  and 
the  rain  force  will  be  equal  all  over.  Simply  feed  and  hoc 
until  the  foliage  meets. 

Celerv  is  often  planted  alternately  with  ciirn  for  partial 
shade  which  is  a  good  asset  to  it.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
indoors  in  February  or  March  or  in  frames  later,  and 
planted  outdoors  after  the  third  leaf  appears.  Harden 
oft'  and  plant  outdoors  in  cold  frames.  Celery  loves  cool 
treatment  but  will  not  stand  frost.  Plant  about  four 
inches  apart  so  that  a  ball  of  roots  is  easily  secured  for 
final  planting.     In  their  permanent  quarters  whether  on 
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the  level  or  in  trenches,  plant  in  lines  four  to  six  inches 
apart  or  more,  depending  upon  the  depth  of  soil  available 
for  furrewing  up.  Celery  can  be  well  taken  care  of  in 
its  own  trenches  all  ^^'inter  or  moved  into  cellars  in 
lines  of  sand.  \\'hile  in  the  open,  celery  keeps  in  most 
cases  its  own  nutty  flavor  at  its  best,  it  is  of  course,  far 
more  convenient  to  get  at  in  the  cellars  during  the  long 
and  cold  Winter  months.  With  two  feet  of  soil  overhead, 
more  or  less  depending  on  the  latitude  of  the  locality,  and 
plenty  of  good  leaves  and  manure  it  will  keep  well.  This 
method,  however,  requires  much  labor. 

Leeks  can  be  grown  beside  celery  and  placed  in  trenches 
like  them.  As  they  are  quite  hardy  they  can  be  left  out- 
doors all  Winter  with  little  protection. 

As  a  rule,  potatoes  are  planted  on  the  farm  and  not  in 
the  vegetable  garden  proper.  They  require  a  lot  of  room 
and  would  take  up  a  good  sized  garden  to  hold  enough 
for  an  average  family,  but  if  a  few  early  ones  are  desired, 
they  may  be  planted  in  the  garden  about  the  end  of  April 
or  May  in  lines  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  and  eighteen 
inches  between  seeds.  When  scab  is  prevalent,  soak  the 
seeds  in  formaldehyde,  one  to  twenty  parts  of  water.  The 
seeds  like  free  and  friable  soil.  Old  pasture  land  broken 
up  is  the  best.  Use  fertilizer  if  necessary ;  spray  well,  and 
often  cultivate  until  foliage  meets.  This  is  a  standard 
vegetable  and  deserves  every  care  and  attention  to  obtain 
a  good  clean  crop. 

Melons,  although  not  classed  as  a  vegetable,  deserve  a 
prominent  position  in  the  garden.  Locate  a  well  drained 
spot  with  full  sun  exposure.  Sow  seeds  about  ten  inches 
apart,  in  boxes  twelve  inches  square.  Cover  with  glass 
and  ventilate  as  a  greenhouse.  \\'hen  plumule  appears 
then  take  out  all  but  three  plants.  Let  the  foliage  grow 
to  fill  the  box ;  harden  oiif  and  remove  the  box.  ^Melons 
have  many  pests  which  we  strive  hard  to  get  rid  iif.  The 
best  resistant  to  disease  is  to  keep  the  plants  healthy  and 
growing.  Thorough  cultivation  is  essential.  Apply  liquid 
cow  manure  or  any  fertilizer  with  good  judgment 
throughout  the  growing  season.  Pinch  the  shoots  be- 
yond a  flower  bud  at  the  limit  of  the  space  permitted. 
Water  when  necessary — a  fountain  sprinkler  is  good  in 
the  long  cool  evenings.  Dust  dry  powder  as  Hellebore  or 
Shot  after  rain  if  aphis  are  troublesome  or  any  other  eat- 
ing insects.  Spray  arsenate  of  lead  if  beetles  should 
appear  after  fruit  is  set,  but  be  very  careful  in  this  opera- 
tion as  this  fruit  is  edible.  Should  rust  appear  on  the 
foliage  spray  with  a  w-eak  Bordeaux  mixture.  Apply  it, 
say  once  a  week,  until  all  effects  of  it  disappear  and  the 
plants  regain  their  normal  health. 

Cucumbers  require  about  the  same  treatment  as  melons. 
Cucumbers  and  melons  should  be  grown  far  apart  to  pre- 
vent fertilization  with  one  another,  as  they  are  of  the  same 
order  and  the  sourness  of  the  cucumber  will  soon  spoil 
the  sweet  taste  of  the  melon. 

Lettuce  is  a  favorite  salad,  and  there  are  many  good 
varieties  to  choose  from,  either  cabbage  or  cos.  They  like 
cool  treatment  whether  forced  or  grown  outdoors.  If 
sown  or  planted  in  a  light  rich  soil  and  partially  shaded 
in  hot  weather,  they  will  succeed  well.  The  cos  varieties 
should  be  tied  up  before  maturity  of  grovi'th  so  as  to 
blanch  the  heart  like  celery.  Sow  at  intervals,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  greenhouse,  lettuce  may  be  had  all 
the  year  'round. 

Pole  beans  require  a  rich  soil,  well  exposed  to  the  sun, 
so  that  free  circulation  of  air  surrounds  each  pole.  A 
great  drawback  is  a  damp  atm(is])here,  in  fact,  it  is  often 
a  cause  of  failure  with  beans.  Set  up  poles  securely  in 
the  allotted  space,  whether  farm  or  garden,  four  feet  by 
four  feet,  in  lines.  Plant  eight  or  ten  seeds  to  a  pole  ; 
ihiu  nut  later  to  three  seedlings;  train  vines  up  the  poles; 


feed  and  water  judiciously,  and  cultivate  until  the  crop 
is  harvested. 

Dwarf  beans  may  be  grown  in  the  garden  in  lines  two 
feet  apart,  and  three  inches  between  the  seeds.  If  sown 
thinly,  plants  thrive  better.  Continue  sowing  every  two 
weeks  until  August. 

Cauliflower  seeds  should  be  sown  earh-  in  a  gentle  heat, 
potted  into  three-inch  pots  when  the  third  leaf  appears, 
or  when  the  seedlings  are  about  three  or  four  inches  long. 
Harden  oft'  gradually  and  plant  in  a  good  position  to  get 
the  first  batch  oft"  before  hot  weather  sets  in.  Later  sow- 
ings can  be  made  in  cold  frames  or  outdoors  to  furnish 
cauliflower  in  the  Fall  right  up  to  frost.  Plant  in  lines 
three  feet  apart  and  two  inches  between.  Water  well  and 
if  the  flower  is  shaded  from  sun  and  heavy  rains,  it  will 
attain  a  perfect  specimen  of  purity  and  size.  Tie  the 
leaves  together,  which  will  act  as  a  good  protection. 
Cauliflowers  deserve  good  care  for  they  are  among  the 
most  delicious  vegetables  in  the  Brassica  family. 

Brussels  sprouts  may  be  treated  about  the  same  as 
cauliflower.  They  must  be  sown  early  indoors  as  they 
need  a  long  season  to  reach  maturity.  Pot  up ;  gradually 
harden  oft';  plant  outdoors  in  April  or  May  in  lines  three 
feet  by  two  feet  apart ;  stake  the  plants  firmly ;  feed  and 
water  \\ell,  and  cuhivate  often.  As  the  sprouts  are  hardy 
the  plants  can  be  left  outdoors  unprotected  until  used  on 
the  table. 

Squash  was  the  leading  vegetable  in  the  war  gardens, 
everybody  had  squash.  The  Hubbard  and  Delicious 
seemed  to  be  the  popular  varieties  grown.  Sow  eight  or 
ten  seeds  to  a  hill ;  thin  out  to  three  or  four  when  ready ; 
place  screens  over  hills  to  prevent  attacks  of  insects  while 
leaves  are  small  and  tender.  This  delicious  vegetable  will 
grow  almost  anywhere.  It  is  a  gross  feeder  and  can  be 
fed  mechanically  on  milk.  Squash  has  a  good  vine  to 
cover  over  an  undesirable  place,  and  its  foliage  alone 
makes  a  great  attraction  at  least  for  the  Summer  and  Fall 
and  until  frost. 

Parsnips  are  hardy  and  will  stand  the  outdoors  all  Win- 
ter, but  .should  have  some  slight  protection  in  extreme  zero 
weather.  If  grown  for  exhibition,  unusual  methods  of 
culture  may  be  adopted,  such  as  digging  holes  in  lines  in 
a  good  position  in  the  garden,  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
with  a  crowbar.  Fill  up  the  hole  with  ver\-  good  soil ;  sow 
seed  on  the  surface  of  the  hole ;  thin  out  to  one  plant. 
Good  soil  will  produce  long  and  perfect  shaped  roots.  In 
ordinary  treatment  sow  the  lines  two  feet  apart,  and  thin 
out  accordingly.     Give  good  care  all  season. 

Onions  prefer  a  rather  stift',  hard  soil,  but  will  do  well 
in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  providing  they  get  plenty  of 
food,  as  they  are  gross  feeders.  To  grow  the  large  onions 
or  exhibition  kind,  sow  seeds  in  gentle  heat  in  January  or 
February ;  keep  them  growing  along,  potting  and  repot- 
ting. Gradually  harden  oft',  and  plant  outdoors  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Sow  outdoors  in  lines  twelve  inches  apart, 
or  broadcast  in  beds,  but  lines  are  preferable  as  cultivation 
is  easier.  \\'eed  them  bv  hand  and  thin  out  with  good 
judgment;  water  when  necessary;  feed  often  and  cultivate 
well  The  harvest  crop  is  ready  in  .\ugust  or  September. 
Let  the  bulbs  ripen  good  and  keep  in  a  cool,  airy  ]ilace, 
but  do  not  allow  them  to  freeze. 

Egg  plants  may  be  sown  indoors  in  a  gentle  heat  and 
pottecf  in  six-inch  ])ots  in  a  good  compost  of  soil,  three- 
quarters  soil  to  one-quarter  decomposed  manure.  Grow 
indoors  until  Mny,  and  harden  oft'  gradually.  They  should 
not  be  planted  outdoors  before  the  fifth  of  June.  They 
thrive  very  well  in  a  newly  starteil  grapery,  as  they  like 
heat  and  moisture,  but  cannot  stand  the  cold.  When  the 
nights  are  warm  and  when  they  receive  no  check,  they 
will  fruit  an<l  grow  luxuriantly. 
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Peppers  can  be  treated  as  the  former,  thou^t;h  being- 
hardier  they  may  be  planted  earlier  in  poorer  soil.  Feed 
them  well,  and  after  the  fniit  is  set,  stake  and  cultivate. 

Tomatoes  should  be  sown  indoors  and  potted  on  into 
three-,  four-  and  six-inch  pots.  If  the  weather  is  settled 
by  the  fifteenth  of  May,  they  may  be  planted  out  of  doors, 
but  watch  carefully  for  frost  at  night.  Set  out  the  plants 
two  feet  apart  and  three  feet  between  the  lines.  Stake 
well  and  keep  them  tied  up  all  season.  Cut  out  all  super- 
fluous branches  and  if  necessary  thin  the  fruit. 

Okra  and  martynia  may  be  sown  outdoors  in  lines  three 
feet  apart.  Thin  out  the  former  to  fifteen  inches  apart  and 
the  latter  to  about  three  feet.  Alartynia  is  good  for  pick- 
ling, and  okra  makes  an  excellent  flavoring  for  soup. 

Endive  is  grown  almost  like  lettuce,  but  does  best  in  the 
Fall.  Tie  the  leaves  together  before  maturity,  so  as  to 
blanch  like  celery.  Lay  them  out  on  boards  ten  days 
before  they  are  required  for  table  use,  as  they  blanch 
specially  well  if  the  foliage  is  dry.  A  list  of  salads 
that   are  favorites  in   the   garden   is   alwavs  welcome; 


curled  cress,  water  cress,  chicory,  mustard  and  radish. 

Some  herbs  are  always  desirable  in  every  garden  and 
can  be  raised  with  ordinary  care ;  perennials  as  balm, 
catnip,  lavender,  fennel,  mint,  sage  and  thyme ;  annuals 
as  anise,  sweet  basil,  sunmier  savory  and  dill. 

Experience  is  always  the  best  teacher,  and  no  definite 
rules  can  be  laid  down.  There  should  be  always  plenty 
of  good  tools  on  hand  that  will  assist  the  gardener  in 
doing  his  work  well.  Have  a  supply  of  the  many  insecti- 
cides that  are  required  in  fighting  the  numerous  enemies 
of  plant  life,  and  see  that  all  spraying  apparatus  is  always 
in  first-class  working  order.  Never  have  the  vegetable 
garden  empty  or  idle  from  one  season  to  another.  In 
the  Fall  when  crops  have  been  harvested,  dig  the  ground 
up  and  sow  it  with  clover,  rye  or  mustard.  Turn  this 
down  in  the  early  Spring  for  it  makes  a  most  excellent 
jilant  feeder.  An  old  adage,  ''Dig  deep  and  manure  well" 
is  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was. 

As  said  before — Use  plenty  ol  forethouglu.  |:ilan  before 
the  seasdn  and  all  thriiugh  it. 


Silene  (Catchfty) 

RICHARD   ROTHE 
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the  genus  SUcnc,  belonging  to  the  order  Caryo- 

phillccc  there  are  quite  a  number  of  biennial  and 

perennial   species   which   readers   of   a   European 

g  will  recall  as  being  very  handsome  garden  in- 

Silcnc  pcndnla  and  pcudula  coiiipacta  raised  from 


spicuuus  by  the  size  of  its  bright  rosy  petals  is  Silene 
Elisabetlicc  inhabiting  the  slopes  of  southern  Tyrol  and 
the  northern  part  of  Italy.  Under  cultivation  the  single 
flower  averages  1^  inch  in  diameter.  It  thrives  well  in 
English  rock-gardens  while  on  the  European  continent, 
north  of  the  Alps,  it  calls  for  a  sunny  sheltered  position 
and  careful  Winter  protection.  Unfortunately  in  our 
middle  Atlantic  climate  this  beautiful  species  proves 
delicate  and  commercially  unsatisfactory.  According  to 
my  experience  the  most  valuable  for  American  rock- 
gardens  is  the  Autumn  Catchfly,  Silciie  Sclmfta.  With 
the  species  alpestris  it  shares  the  quality  of  being  per- 
fectly  hardy.     The   appearance   of   a   plantation   of   the 
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seed  sow^i  during  mid-Summer  and  grown  in  the  same 
manner  as  Myosotis  alpestris  or  Bellis  percnnis  were  freely- 
used  for  Spring  bedding.  Their  dense  cushion-like  foliage 
appeared  nearly  covered  with  attractive  white  or  pink 
flowers  which  made  a  beautiful  showing  during  ^lav 
and  June.  I  always  doubted  as  to  whether  those  bien- 
nial si>ecies  could  be  grown  equally  well  in  our  climate, 
liut  two  years  ago  I  saw  a  bed  of  Silene  pendula  coin- 
pacta  in  Rosemont,  Pa.,  and  the  grower  assured  me  there 
had  been  no  trouble  whatever  in  attaining  good  results. 

Of  the  hardy  perennial  kinds  the  Cushion  Pink,  SUcnc 
acaulis,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  Central  lunope  and  the  I'.ritish  Islands  and 
Silene  alpestris,  a  denizen  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  arc  both 
valuable  subjects  for  open  sunny  positions  in  rock-gar- 
dens. The  flowers  of  the  former  are  pink,  rarelv  white ; 
^vl-lik■  those  of  5.  alpestris  appear  in  white  onl\-.     Con- 


Si  i.kxi:    .\i.pi\.\ 

latter  during  .May  and  June  when  adorned  with  its  white- 
blossoms  is  exceeding-  graceful,  while  in  .August  and 
.September  Silene  Scliafta  with  its  dis]-)lav  of  bright  rose 
pink  flowers  ]iroves  outright  indispensable  in  adding-  color 
lo  the  aspect  of  our  rockeries. 

-\11  the  perennial  species  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  Spring  or  propagated  by  cuttings  and  division. 
For  Winter  protection  a  light  leaf-covering  or  a  good 
nuflching  with  old  nianure  is  a  necessitv. 
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I  Work  for  the  Month  in  the  Garden 

I  SAMUEL  GOLDING 
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FEBRUARY  ushers  in  the  beginning  of  the  gardener's 
busy  season,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  cam- 
paign will  have  opened  in  real  earnest.  This  does 
not  refer  to  large  establishments  where,  by  up-to-date 
methods  and  equipments,  production  is  carried  on  with- 
out a  break  throughout  the  Winter  season. 

Where  greenhouses  or  heated  pits  are  not  available, 
and  cold  frames  the  only  means  at  one's  disposal  to  raise 
the  early  plants,  it  will  be  time  to  commence  towards  the 
end  of  the  month.  No  doubt  plans  have  been  made  before 
now  for  the  coming  season  for  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower 
gardens. 

Foresight  is  the  one  great  asset  the  gardener  nuist 
possess  to  cope  successfully  with  the  demands  that  will 
be  made  upon  him.  The  needs  of  the  individual  establish- 
ment and  his  ability  to  supply  the  demand  for  fruits,  flow- 
ers, and  vegetables  at  the  seasons  when  wanted,  is  the 
most  important  problem  that  confronts  him. 

It  is  always  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  produce  early 
vegetables  and  no  time  must  be  lost  in  collecting  and  pre- 
paring materials  for  hot-beds.  Enough  should  be  gath- 
ered at  one  time  to  fill  the  pits  and  frames  which  we  have 
decided  to  start  with.  Methods  differ  somewhat  in  the 
procedure  of  constructing  the  hot-bed.  If  a  rapid  ger- 
mination is  desired  and  the  hot-bed  be  placed  in  an  other- 
wise unheated  pit,  strawy  stable  manure  with  a  small  per- 
centage of  forest  leaves  can  be  used,  but  where  a  lasting 
and  steady  heat  is  wanted,  an  equal  amount  of  leaves  (oak 
or  beech  preferred)  and  fresh  stable  manure  should  be 
used.  It  should  be  turned  and  thoroughly  incorporated, 
afterwards  forked  into  the  pits  and  treaded  down  firmly. 
If  on  the  dry  side,  throw  a  few  cans  of  water  over  it.  or 
sprinkle  with  the  hose  when  mi.xing;  in  a  few  days  fer- 
mentation will  commence  and  the  bed  can  then  be  covered 
with  soil,  the  depth  of  which  must  be  determined  by  what- 
ever uses  we  intend  to  make  of  our  beds.  If  desired  only 
to  rai.se  seedlings,  just  enough  soil  is  necessary  to  keep 
down  the  rank  ammonia  and  too  violent  heat  which  is  the 
cause  of  too  rapid  germination  and  consequent  damping, 
making  it  more  difticult  to  manage  after  the  strong  heat 
has  subsided.  Where  crops  of  beets,  carrots,  and  spinach 
are  sown  about  six  inches  are  necessary. 

Growers  who  anticipate  exhibiting  their  produce  at  the 
fall  shows  should  now  sow  their  onions,  leeks  and  celery. 
Sow  thinlv  in  flats  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  handle,  transplant  into  other  receptacles. 
Aim  to  have  good  stocky  plants  when  the  time  arrives  for 
planting  into  their  final  quarters.  This  desirable  condi- 
tion is  gained  by  attention  to  the  smaller  details.  Avoid 
coddling :  keep  growing  near  the  glass ;  and  admit  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  wherever  the  climatic  conditions 
allow.  He  careful  to  avoid  cold  draughts,  especially  dur- 
ing the  early  seedling  state,  as  there  is  nothing  more  con- 
ducive to  mildew  or  other  evils  to  plant  life  at  any  stage  of 
growth. 

Other  vegetables  to  be  sown  include  early  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  dwarf  peas,  all  kinds  of  salads,  potatoes,  string 
beans,  etc.  V\'ith  the  increase  of  sunshine  and  light,  ger- 
mination quickly  takes  place. 

.\mple  provision  should  be  made  for  covering  cold 
fraiues  durinr;:  severe  weather  which  is  often  experienced 
during  this  month.     Snow  is  one  of  the  best  protections 


for  frames  and  some  caution  should  be  used  before  remov- 
ing it,  referring,  of  course,  to  zero  conditions  which  may 
prevail.  Heated  pits  should  always  be  clear  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  sunshine. 

Plants  for  Summer  bedding  can  now  Ije  propagated. 
These  include  heliotrope,  Colcus,  geraniums,  lantanas, 
Agcratum,  and  salvias.  Standards  of  Fuchsia,  heliotrope, 
and  lantanas  should  be  grown  rapidly.  Keep  them  pinched 
to  furnish  shapely  heads.  Standards  make  a  decided 
featiu-e  in  a  garden  and  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  many 
ways,  as  pot  plants  or  in  beds  with  a  ground  work  of  other 
dwarf  plants,  which  blend  harmoniously  with  the  stand- 
ards. This  is  necessary  to  appreciate  fully  this  style  of 
bedding. 

Sow  seeds  of  Begonia  gracilcs  and  sciupciiiorcns;  Sal- 
via splriidcns,  S.  patens,  and  5".  farinacca.  Seeds  of  the 
hybrid  ].)enstemon  can  be  sown,  which  is  a  most  useful  and 
very  attractive  plant,  and  deserves  to  be  more  widely  used 
for  cut  flowers  or  borders.  The  majority  of  bedding  an- 
nuals can  be  handled  more  successfully  if  sown  ne.xt 
month. 

Seeds  of  Delphinium  or  larkspur  should  be  sown  as 
early  as  posible  to  insure  bloom  during  the  coming  season. 
I  ireat  improvements,  both  in  size  and  range  of  coloring, 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  last  few  years  with  this 
wonderful  genus  of  plants,  but  the  old  variety  Belladonna 
still  holds  its  own  as  a  clear,  true  blue.  It  may  be  lack- 
ing in  size  and  probably  may  be  of  a  somewhat  less  robust 
constitution  than  the  hybrids,  but  it  is  more  reliable  when 
used  for  the  blue  border.  The  dwarf  variety  Chinense  is 
also  fine  for  this  purpose,  its  lasting  qualities  being  only 
one  of  its  good  points.  August  is  a  good  month  to  raise 
seedlings  of  these  plants,  wintering  them  in  a  cold  frame. 

Another  fine  blue  flowered  hardy  plant  which  can  be 
sown  is  Salvia  azurea.  It  will  bloom  during  September 
and  make  a  pretty  combination  when  planted  with  Arte- 
misia hictitiora. 

Sweet  peas  should  be  sown  this  month  in  pots  or  flats, 
and  plunged  in  ashes  in  the  cold  frame  where  severe  frost 
can  be  avoided.  It  is  best  to  sow  the  new  and  more  ex- 
pensixe  varieties  singly  in  small  pots ;  others  about  four 
in  three-inch  pots ;  or  in  rows  in  flats.  Use  fairly  light 
soil  so  that  when  the  time  for  planting  is  here,  the  roots 
will  hot  be  broken  when  shaken  out.  Avoid  rough  or 
half  decayed  leaf  soil  for  drainage  as  the  roots  penetrate 
this,  making  it  impossible  to  separate  them  without  in- 
jury. Some  may  ask,  "Why  shake  out  the  soil?"  The 
.mswer  is  that  the  sweet  pea  is  a  very  deep  rooting  plant. 
When  shaken  out,  the  roots  are  often  considerably  over  a 
foot  in  length.  It  will  repay  any  extra  care  to  endeavor 
to  keep  them  intact,  and,  in  planting,  to  get  them  down 
as  deep  as  posible,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  ground 
was  deeply  dug  and  manured  last  fall. 

If  we  expect  success  with  sweet  peas,  they  nuist  have  a 
good  deep  rooting  medium,  otherwise  their  beauty  and 
usefulness  are  soon  over  when  the  hot  weather  arrives. 
If  attention  is  not  paid  to  this  phase  of  their  culture,  they 
prove  very  unsatisfactory  subjects,  but  where  conditions 
suit  theiu.  few  flowers  excel  their  beauty  and  abundant 
returns  for  the  labor  expended.  After  germination,  give 
all  the  air  nossible  to  encourage  steadv  growth. 
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FLORUM  AMATOR 


IT  is  a  pure  dc-light  lo  saunter  along  the  paths  of  our 
riower  gardens  in  the  Spring  months  and  observe  the 
resurrection  of  the  flowers.  They  remind  us  of  that 
beautiful  old  Greek  myth  of  Persephone  and  her  mother 
Demeter,  and  its  interpretation. 

Let  us  take  daily  walks  together  through  our  gardens, 
and  the  Botanical  gardens  too,  if  possible,  for  we  find 
flowers  there  which  we  do  not  see  elsewhere,  and  let  us 
talk  in  an  informal  wa}-  about  what  we  see  during 
.March  and  in  the  first  half  of  April. 

A  large  majority  of  the  flowers  appearing  during  this 
period  come  from  bulbs,  but  some  are  from  tubers  and 
perennial  roots.  Such  of  the  bulbs,  as  are  not  natives 
of  the  United  States  and  their  possession,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Crocus,  Hyacinth,  Narcissus  and  Tttlips,  are 
now  forbidden  by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  for 
reasons  which  appear  sufficient  to  it  to  be  imported  from 
the  several  sources  from  which  they  used  to  come.  For- 
tunate are  they  in  whose  gardens  these  bulbs  are  already 
established. 

Let  us  begin  now  our  garden  walks.  Here  in  bloom 
is  the  \Miite  Glory  of  the  Snow,  Chionodoxa  lucilicr  alba. 
with  about  a  dozen  white  star-shaped  flowers,  on  each 
stem,  a  bulbous  plant  thriving  in  sunshine  or  half  shade 
in  any  good  soil  in  border  or  rock  garden ;  here  also  sev- 
eral other  species,  and  varieties  of  this  flower,  the  Giant 
Glory  of  the  Snow,  C.  lucilicc  gii^antca,  whose  blue  flowers 
are  larger  than  those  of  C.  lucilicc,  excellent  for  grouping 
in  the  border :  C.  lucilicr  fiiiohis,  with  blue  and  white 
flowers,  blooming  later  than  the  others  and  excellent  in 
a  rock-garden ;  the  Sardian  species,  C.  Sardicnsis,  having 
flowers  of  Gentian  blue  on  branching  stems,  thriving  in  a 
fertile  border :  here  are  two  more,  C.  lucilicr  with  white 
based  flowers  tipped  with  blue,  about  a  dozen  on  each 
stem  growing  in  any  good  soil  in  border  or  rock-garden : 
and  Allen's  Glory  of  the  Snow,  C.  Allcui,  dili'ering  little 
from  C.  lucilicc. 

Now  we  come  upon  not  more  Glory  of  the  Snow,  but 
Snow  Drops  of  several  species  all  with  white  flowers  : 
the  common  Snowdrop,  Galanthus  nivalis,  whose  droop- 
ing flowers  appear  as  soon  as  the  snow  leaves  the  ground  : 
G.  eki'esii.  with  more  globular  blooms  than  G.  iiiz'alis: 
and  the  Plaited  Snowdrop,  G.  plicatus,  whose  lovely  soli- 
tary hell-shaped  flowers  on  long  stems  appear  a  little 
later  than  those  of  G.  nivalis.  All  of  these  charming 
liulbous  plants  thrive  in  any  rich  border  in  sun  or  half 
shade. 

The  Crocuses  begin  to  throw  up  from  their  bulbs  quaint 
funnel-formed  flowers  of  several  colors ;  first  the  Stem- 
less  White  Crocus,  next  the  deep  yellow  variety,  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Crocus  Susianus,  and  later,  the  Cloth  of  Silver, 
Crocus  biflorus;  others  follow  with  blue,  and  yellow  and 
variegated  flowers.  All  Crocuses  are  suitable  for  group 
planting  in  border  or  naturalizing  in  grass  ground  or 
under  trees. 

Here  are  the  Hellebores,  six  in  number.  They  are  throw- 
ing up  from  their  roots  their  cup-shaped  blooms  of  several 
colors  ;  the  much  talked-abcut  Christmas  Rose,  HcUcborus 
niger;  the  tall  leaved  variety  of  this,  H.  nigcr  altifolius, 
wliose  flowers  are  the  largest  of  all  the  Hellebores ;  also 
the  ( )lympic  Hellebore,  H .  oricntalis  Olyinpicus.  with 
smaller  and  more  spreading  white  flowers :  another  va- 
riety of  oricntalis  we  see  here,  the  Dark  Red  Eastern 
Hellebore,  C.  oricntalis  atronibens,  with  large  reddish 
purple  flowers.  Look  at  these  very  odd  colored  purplish 
green  drooping  blooms  of  HcUcborus  viridis  piirpurcs- 


cciis,  and  these  large  flowers,  purple  without,  but  green- 
ish within  and  dotted  and  streaked  of  another  variety  of 
H.  oricntalis,  Fratt  Irene  Heineman.  The  flowers  of 
this  variety  as  well  as  those  of  Olynipicus  are  good  for 
cutting.  Frau  Irene  Heineman  and  H.  i-iridis  purpur- 
csccns  are  suitable  for  iilanting  amidst  shrubber\-,  and 
the  others  in  border  or  rock-garden.  All  the  Hellebores 
thrive  best  in  a  well  drained  rich  soil  in  half  shade,  and 
should  not  be  disturbed  often  by  taking  up  or  dividing. 

This  pretty  little  yellow  flower  comes  with  the  Snow- 
drops and  from  a  bulb  and  prefers  the  partial  shade. 
It  is  the  Common  Winter  Aconite,  Eranthis  hyenuilis. 

Xow  in  mid-AIarch  the  spikes  of  the  pretty  Squills, 
some  white,  others  in  different  shades  of  blue,  spring  up 
from  their  bulb  mother  in  the  earth  to  greet  us;  the 
Early  Squill,  Scilla  bifolia,  is  the  earliest  of  all  the 
Squills ;  its  starry  flowers,  about  six  in  each  spike  of 
blooms,  are,  you  see,  dark  blue :  here  is  another  early 
species,  .S".  .S'ibirica,  with  pretty  nodding  China-blue 
flowers  oh  slender  stalks,  and  also  its  white  flowered 
variety,  6".  S'ibirica  alba,  and  another  species  5.  ainocna, 
the  Star  Hyacinth  Squill,  whose  blue  flowers,  you  see, 
are  not,  in  spite  of  its  name  anwcna,  as  pretty  as  those  of 
other  species.  All  the  Squills  prefer  a  sandy  soil  either 
in  sun  or  half  shade,  in  the  border  or  rock-garden. 

Here  are  some  flowers  of  a  quite  dift'erent  form.  ])ut 
also  from  bulbs,  the  Netted  Iris,  Iris  reticulata,  with 
fragrant  yellow  crested  flowers :  there  are  several  blue 
flowered  varieties  of  this  which  we  do  not  yet  see  in 
flower.  Nearby  we  see  Krelage's  Netted  Iris,  /.  reticulata 
Krclagci;  its  flowers  we  note  are  not  as  fragrant  as  those 
of  reticulata  or  its  color  as  clear.  These  Irises  like  a  shel- 
tered, but  suimv  spot  in  a  fibrous  or  sandy  well  drained 
soil. 

April  is  now  here  with  its  fickle  weather,  but  its  sun- 
shine and  its  showers,  alike  bring  out  the  Spring  flowers. 
Though  in  our  garden  walks  we  notice  that  the  flowers 
from  bulbs  are  still  in  the  majority,  nevertheless,  we  see 
that  not  a  few  plants  from  perennial  roots  which  are  not 
bulbous  are  beginning  to  bloom.  This  is  the  White  Bane- 
berry,  Actcca  alba,  displaying  its  clusters  of  snowy  white 
flowers  above  its  finely  cut  foliage :  a  little  later  we  will 
see  its  white  berries.  This  plant  which  thrives  best  in 
a  loose  soil  and  shade  is  suitable  for  a  rock-garden  or 
wild  garden. 

A\'e  come  now  upon  a  pure  white  sheet  of  fragrant 
flowers  of  the  White  Rock  Cress,  Arabis  albida,  excellent 
for  covering  rocky,  bare  places  and  for  edgings.  Not 
far  away  we  see  the  Alpine  Rock  Cress,  Arabis  aJp^ina. 
adapted  to  the  same  uses  as  A.  olbida  and  with  flowers 
of  like  color,  but  smaller,  and,  like  albida,  loving  the  sun. 
Trailing  over  this  rock-garden  we  see  the  Ruiming  Rock 
Cress.  Arabis  procurrcns. 

In  the  full  sunlight  here,  though  it  thrives  in  the  shade 
too.  we  find  the  Double  Snowdrop  \\"indflower.  Anemone 
syk'cstris  florc  plena,  equally  at  home  in  the  border  or 
the  rock-garden. 

Growing  both  in  the  half  shade  and  also  in  the  full 
shade  of  the  shrubbery  we  see  the  Pepper  Root.  Dcntaria 
dipliylla.  whose  flowers  are  white  above,  but  pale  purple 
beneath.  The  root  stocks  of  this  plant,  which  prefers  a 
light  peaty  soil,  are  edible. 

Here  are  two  Spring  flowers  very  different  from  any 
which  we  have  met  in  our  walks,  the  Squirrel  Corn. 
Dicentra  Canadensis,  with  its  pendent,  pink  tipped 
flowers  on  leafless  stems,  and  its  fern-like  foliage,  suitable 
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for  rock-garden  or  border  and  preferring  the  half  shade. 
In  a  like  location  we  find  the  Dutchman's  Breeches, 
Dkentra  ciicullaria,  with  its  pretty  racemes  of  drooping, 
yellow  tipped  flowers,  thriving",  as  Canadensis,  in  a  light 
rich  soil. 

In  this  rock-garden  we  now  see  a  pretty,  little  odd- 
looking  creeping  evergreen  plant,  with  rose-colored  buds, 
and  white  flowers  rising  out  of  a  moss-like  cushion  of 
leaves  growing  in  half  shade  or  full  sunlight  and  pre- 
ferring a  soil  of  leaf  mold  and  sand.  This  is  the  Pyxie, 
Pixldanthcra  barhulata,  a  native  plant. 

Do  you  see  these  pearly  white  buds  and  large  white 
star-shaped  flowers  disclosed  by  the  unfolding  of  the 
handsome  foliage,  different  shaped  foliage  than  we  have 
before  seen  in  our  walks?  This  is  the  Blood  Root. 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis.  This  native  plant  flourishes  in 
light  moist  soil  under  deciduous  trees  and  is  excellent  for 
massing  in  such  a  position. 

This  Early  Saxifrage,  Saxifraga  Virginicnsis,  is  not 
a  particularly  beautiful  flower,  but  it  is  a  native  and  has 
in  it  the  touch  of  Spring :  it  blooms  freely  in  border,  or 
rock-garden,  in  the  sunshine  in  any  soil. 

Growing  here  in  this  rich  border,  though  preferring  a 
wet  location  in  sun  or  half  shade  we  see  the  Double 
Marsh  Marigold,  Caltha  pahistris  florc  plena,  with  its 
broad  double  yellow  flowers,  a  double  form  of  our  native 
plant  C.  pahistris;  its  blooms  are  good  for  cutting. 

The  blooms  of  this  plant  before  us  have  a  very  imique 
form ;  this  is  the  Californian  Columbine,  Aquilegia  Cali- 
forniea  or  truncata,  bearing  yellow  tinted  short  spurred 
flowers.  This  plant  flourishes  in  sunshine  or  half  shade 
in  a  border  of  well  drained  sandy  loam. 

These  two  tuberous  plants  growing  in  this  rock-garden 
are  natives:  thev  prefer  a  half  shade  and  moist  soil. 
These  are  the  Spring  Beauties,  Claytonia  J'irginica  and 
Caroliniana  with  their  star-shaped  pink  veined  flowers, 
the  former  the  larger,  borne  in  loose  clusters  on  slender 
stems. 

Four  Anemones.  .-Inemonc  apenina.  with  large  white 
flowers,  A.  Pulsatilla,  with  lilac  colored  flowers,  and 
much  divided  leaves,  .}.  patens  A'lUalliana  with  star- 
shaped  lilac  flowers,  and  A.  ranunetiloides,  with  golden 
3'ellow  flowers,  sometimes  semi-double,  and  with  deeply 
cut  foliage.  All  these  Anemones  thrive  in  the  shade. 
A.  Pulsatilla  is  excellent  for  border  or  rock-garden:  A. 
ranunculoides  in  rock-garden,  and  the  other  two  in  wild 
gardens. 

As  we  are  coming  here  we  see  some  more  Inilbous 
plants  in  bloom.  This  is  the  Lily-like  Fritillary,  Fritil- 
laria  liliacea  growing  here  in  this  border  of  rich  loam. 
Its  lily-like  green  veined  or  greenish  flowers  are  some- 
times solitary,  sometimes  several  droop  on  their  stalks. 

These  flowers  of  transparent  white  are  those  of  the 
Sand  Lilv,  Leucocrinum  niontanuin ;  these  stemless 
flowers  with  pale  anthers  and  shaped  like  a  funnel  are 
fragrant,  and  continue  to  appear  among"  the  narrow 
leaves  for  several  weeks  :  this  is  a  good  rock-garden  plant. 

These  are  the  Summer  and  Spring  Snowflakes.  Lcueo- 
juni  ccstivuni  and  L.  vernum.  the  former,  we  see.  bears 
clusters  of  fragrant  bell-shaped,  green  tipped  flowers, 
somewhat  like  SnowdrojiS ;  the  latter  is  a  smaller  plant 
with  solitarv  flowers :  both  thrive  in  a  border  of  rich 
soil. 

In  our  garden  walks  and  talks  we  have  reached  mid- 
April.  What  we  see  in  our  subsequent  walks  we  will 
tell  vou  in  another  issue  of  the  Chronicle. 


We  are  going  to  be  called  upon,  nationally,  collectively 
and  individually,  to  renounce  extravagance  and  learn 
anew  the  old  lessons  of  thrift  and  providence.  It  will 
add  to  our  power  and  emphasize  our  stability  if  we  be- 
come a  simple-living  people  once  more. — ]]' .  G.  Harding. 


THE  MASTER  OF  "THE  MOORINGS" 

In  the  death  of  Col.  H.  E.  Converse,  taken,  as  he  was, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  the  horticultural  world,  the  flower 
loving  public  and  the  pleasure  seekers  have  met  with  a 
loss  hard  to  estimate.  Whether  his  beautiful  estate,  sit- 
uated on  Charles  Neck  in  Marion,  will  be  lost  to  the 
public  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  When  Mr.  Converse 
purchased  this  estate  about  17  years  ago  it  consisted  of 
about  80  acres  of  practically  undeveloped  land  and  an  old 
farmhouse.  Today  we  find  the  whole  place  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  so  called  wild  section 
is  a  thing  of  beauty,  in  fact  so  tastefully  are  the  entire 
grounds  arranged  as  to  win  the  Hunnewell  Triennial  Pre- 
mium for  the  most  tastefully  laid  out  estate  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  also  the  silver  medal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Hort.  Soc.  for  the  best  rose  garden. 

When  the  estate  began  to  assume  the  desired  eflrects  he 
looked  upon  the  work  of  the  two  master  minds,  and, 
deciding"  that  it  was  good,  he  did  not  build  a  high  wall 
with  massive  iron  gates  at  the  entrance  or  post  a  sign 
"No  Admittance"  but  rather  let  it  be  known  that  all 
were  welcome  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  spot,  embellished 
with  the  gardener's  art,  to  the  full  without  any  restric- 
tions so  long  as  property  rights  did  not  suffer,  in  fact 
he  even  advertised  in  the  papers  when  there  was  any 
special  attraction.  Col.  Converse  enjoyed  his  place  but 
his  chief  pleasure  was  the  enjoyment  of  his  many  vis- 
itors. Everything  was  open  and  the  visitor  wandered 
where  he  pleased,  along  the  sea  wall  with  its  splendid 
view  of  Buzzards  Bay,  in  the  green-houses  with  their 
burden  of  fruit  and  flowers  ofttimes  in  such  abundance 
as  to  make  one  wonder  at  the  profligacy  of  Nature  when 
fostered  by  trained  experts,  through  the  daffodil  walk  in 
the  Spring  where  the  Golden  Spur,  Emperor,  Empress 
and  their  ilk  were  nodding  their  golden  heads  and  one 
felt  he  was  in  Fairy  Land,  through  the  Japanese  garden 
and  over  the  rustic  bridge  where  one  was  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  a  son  of  Nippon  to  appear  so  realistic  was 
the  scene,  even  through  the  mansion  itself  on  certain  days 
when  he  held  open  house.  All  these  the  Colonel  enjoyed 
and  took  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  others.  Some 
might  say  pride  prompted  the  action,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  a  justifiable  pride,  but  I  would  attribute  it  rather 
to  a  generous  nature  enhanced  by  a  proper  pride. 

A  very  democratic  man,  everyone  was  welcome,  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike,  and  so  open  was  the  hospitality 
and  so  beautiful  the  picture,  that  hundreds  walked  the 
two  miles  each  way  from  the  electrics.  Even  with  the 
employees  this  democratic  attitude  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  superintendent  said  "he  seemed  more  like 
a  partner  than  eniployer''  while  the  same  feeling"  existed 
among  the  help.  All  seemed  to  be  working  together, 
employer  and  employe,  to  make  the  place  beautiful,  cheer- 
ful and  attractive.  How  well  they  succeeded  anyone  who 
has  visited  "The  Moorings"  will  know.  This  was  not 
his  life  work  but  it  was  a  work  remarkably  well  done  and 
generouslv  shared  with  his  fellow  man,  something  that 
will  linger  long  in  the  memories  of  the  present  generation. 

Col.  Converse  was  nuich  interested  in  Town  affairs, 
gave  it  its  fire  apparatus  and  was  very  influential  in  pro- 
curing a  water  sup]:)ly  for  its  people. 

The  ultimate  disposition  of  this  beauty  spot  is  still  a 
matter  of  conjecture  but  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  it  may 
still  be  saved  in  its,  charming  simplicity  and  b?  continued 
as  a  spot  where  all  may  find  pleasure. 

Long  live  the  memorv  of  the  Master  of  "The  Aloor- 
incs." '  ■  W.  F.  T. 


Convey  thy  love  to  thy  friends  as  an  arrow  to  the 
mark,  to  stick  there :  not  as  a  ball  against  the  wall,  to 
rebound  back  to  ihee. — Ouarles. 


jor  February,  1921 
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Essentials  to  Success  with  Wild  Gardens 

HERBERT  DURAND 


WITH  few  exceptions,  native  shrubs,  evergreens, 
ferns  and  wild  flowers  cannot  be  expected  to 
thrive  unless  they  are  given  conditions  of  soil, 
moisture  and  exposure  closely  similar  to  those  of  their 
natural  haunts. 

Some  country  places  are  fortunate  in  having  suitable 
areas  for  establishing  all,  or  nearly  all,  i>ur  indigenous 
plants.  In  such  cases  practically  the  only  problem  is  to 
fit  the  plant  to  the  localit}-. 

]\Iost  home  owners,  however,  have  naturallv  congenial 
situations  for  only  a  limited  number  of  plant  families, 
and  if  other  kinds  are  desired,  as  is  almost  invariably  the 
case,  the  main  problem  becomes  one  of  making-  the  lo- 
cality fit  the  plant. 

To  solve  these  two  problems  satisfactorily,  it  is  neces- 
sar)'  to  know  what  plants  are  suitable  for  effective  wild 
gardening,  what  each  species  requires  in  the  way  of  nour- 
ishment and  shelter,  and  what  must  be  done  to  supply  its 
needs  artificially,  if  the}-  do  not  exist  naturally. 

I  believe  the  simplest  way  of  teaching  these  funda- 
mentals to  the  uninformed  is  by  giving  a  list  of  the  most 
beautiful,  desirable  and  easily  handled  plants,  divided  into 
groups  according  to  habitat,  and  with  a  concise  description 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  members  of  each  group 
will  ordinarily  flourish,  when  properly  planted. 


Groi'p 


Plants  (tRciwixg  X.\tur.\i.i.v  in   Moist  Shade. 


Soil — rich,  black,  acid  and  light,  largely  leaf  mold.  Location — 
woods,  ground  sloping  or  well  drained.  Constant  moisture  fnini 
neighboring  streams,  or  from  springs.  Conditions  may  be  repro- 
duced in  any  shaded  area  by  adding  leaf  mold  or  commercial 
humus  to  the  existing  soil,  seeing  that  the  drainage  is  good  and 
providing  water  when  needed.  A  light  mulch  of  dead  leaves 
should  be  maintained.    Avoid  lime,  manure  and  fertilizers. 

Conifers — White  Cedar  (Thuya  occidcnlalis)  :  Hemlock  (TsH,s.a 
Canadensis)  ;  White  Spruce  {Picca  alba)  ;  White  Pine  (Pinus 
strobus)  ;  American  Yew    {Taxus  Canadensis.) 

Broad-leaved  Evergreens — Andromeda  (floribi(nda  and  poli- 
folia)  ;  Leiophylluin ;  Leucothoe  (Catesbceii)  ;  Mountain  Laurel 
(Kalmia  latifolia)  ;  Pachysandra;  Rhododendron  {Maxiniuni. 
Catazvbiense,  Caroliniaiiunt  and  punctatus.) 

Deciduous  Shrubs — Azalea  {arborescens.  calendulacea  and 
vaseyi)  ;  Dogwoods  {Cornus  florida,  sericea  and  Stolonifera)  \ 
Flowering  Raspberry  {Rubus  odoralus)  ;  I'iburnum  (acerifoliui)i, 
cassinoides  and  lentago). 

Ferns — Maidenhair  {Adiuntum  pedatunt)  ;  Braun's  Holly 
(Aspidium  aculealum,  var.  Braunii);  Male  Fern  (Aspidinin 
Felix  Mas)  ;  Goldie's  Fern  (Aspidium  Goldianutn)  ;  New  York 
Fern  (Aspidium  A'ovahoracense)  ;  Spiny  Wood  Fern  (Aspidium 
Spinulosum,  var.  dilalaluin)  ;  Narrow-leaved  Spleenwort  ( As- 
plenium  angustifoliuni)  ;  Silvery  Spleenwort  (Asplcnium  thelyp- 
teroides)  ;  The  Bladder  Ferns  (Cysptopteris,  bulbifera  and 
fragilis)  ;  Interrupted  Fern  (Osmunda  Claytnniana)  ;  Broad 
Beach  Fern  (Phegopteris  hexagonoptcra)  ;  Woodsia  obtusa. 

Wild  Flowers — The  Baneberrys  (Actea,  alba  and  rubra)  ;  Wood 
.'\nemone  (A.  nemorosa)  ;  Rue  Anemone  (Ancmonella  Ihalie- 
troidcs)  ;  Wild  Ginger  (Asarum  Canadensis)  ;  Pipsisscwa 
(Chimaphila  nuieutata)  ;  Prince's  Pine  (Chimaphila  umbellata)  ; 
Black  Snakeroot  (Cimicifuga  racemosa)  ",  White  Snakeroot 
(Eupatorium  ageratoides)  ;  Bunchbcrry  (Cornus  Canadensis)  : 
Crinkle  Root  ( Penlaria  diphylla)  :  Dntchman'.s  Breeches  ( />i- 
centra  cucutlaria)  ;  Shooting  Star  (Dodrratheon  meadia)  ;  Trout 
Lily  (Erythronium  Ainericanum)  ;  Galax  (G.  aphylla)  ;  Liver-leaf 
(Hepatica  triloba)  :  Alum  Root  (Ileuchera  Americana)  :  Crested 
Iris  (I.  cristata)  ;  Twin  Leaf  (Jcffersonia  diphylla)  ;  Red  Wood 
Lily  (Lilium  philadelphicum)  ;  Cardinal  Flower  (Lobelia  car- 
dinalis)  ;  Blue  Bell  (Mertensia  virginiea)  ;  Partridge  Berry 
(Mitchella  repcns)  ;  Bishop's  Cap  (.UiVc/Zu  diphylla)  ;  Wild  Bhio 
Phlox  (P.  divaricata)  ;  May  Apple  (Podophyllum  prllalum)  : 
Solomon's  Seal  (Polygoiialum  bitlorum)  ;  Bloodroot  (Sanguinana 
Canadensis):  False  Solomon's  Seal  (Smilaeena  racemosa)  ; 
Shortia  (galacifolia)  ;  Foam  Flower  (Tiarella  cordifnlia)  ;  Wake 
Robin    (Trillium    ereclum)  ;    Great    \\'hitc   Trillium    (T.   grandi- 


tlurum):  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  (Arisicma  diphylla);  Great  Bcllwort 
(L'vularia  granditlora)  ;  Virginian  Speedwell  (Veronica  Vir- 
giniea); Canadian  Violet  (/'.  Canadensis);  Dog  Violet  (V. 
canina,  var.  sylveslris)  ;  Common  Blue  Violet  (V.  cucullata)  ; 
Yellow  Lady  Slipper  (Cypripedium  parvillorum)  ;  Showy  Lady 
Slipper  (Cypripedium  spectabile). 

Group   2.     Plants    Growing   Natx-rallv   in    Moist   Sex. 

Soil— rich  and  black,  usually  peaty.  Location— low  meadows, 
pastures,  along  streams  and  similar  open  places.  Conditions  may 
be  approximated  by  adding  muck  or  peat  and  supplying  persistent 
moisture.     Mulch  plants  until  established. 

Conifers — White  Cedar  and  Hemlock. 

Broad-leaved  Evergreens — Sheep  Laurel  (Kalmia  angustifolia)  ; 
Pale  Laurel   (K.  glauca)  ;  Leather  Leaf   (Cassandra  calyculata). 

Deciduous  Shrubs— Sh3.d  Bush  (Amelanchicr  Canadensis)  ; 
Azalea  (A.  viscosa)  ;  Sweet  Pepper  Bu?h  (Clethra  alnifolia)  , 
Moose  wood  (Direa  palustris)  ;  Black  Alder  (Ilex  verlicillata)  ; 
Sweet  Gale  (Myrica  Gale)  ;  Chokebcrry  (Pyrus  arbutifoUus)  ; 
Rhodora;  High  Bush  Bluelierry  (I'acciniuni  corymbosum)  ; 
Pussy  Willow  (Salix  discolor). 

Fi'r;(j-— Marsh  Shield  Fern  {.tspidium  Ihelypteris)  ;  Lady  Fern 
(.4splenium  iilix-fa-niina  )  ;  Sensitive  Fern  (Onoctca  .';ensibilis)  ; 
Ostrich  Fern  {Onoclea  sirufhiopteris)  ;  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda 
regalis);  Cinnamon  Fern  (Osmunda  cinnamomea)  ;  Narrow- 
leaved  Chain  Fern  (IVoodimrdia  angustifolia)  ;  Virginia  Chain 
Fern    (W.   Virginiea). 

Wild  Flowers — Swamp  Milkweed  (Asclepias  incarnata)  ; 
Meadow  Beauty  (Rhexia  I'irginica)  ;  New  England  Aster  (.4. 
Xova-.-ingliie)  :  Turtle  Head  (Chelone  glabra);  Joe  Pye  Weed 
(Eupatorium  purpureum)  ;  Golden  Ragwort  (Senccio  aureus); 
Closed  Gentian  (Gentiana  Andrc'vsi)  ;  Sneezeweed  (Helenium 
autumnale)  ;  Swamp  Mallow  (Hibiscus  moscheutos)  ;  Quaker 
Ladies  (Houstonia  ctcrulea)  ;  Blue  Flag  (Iris  versicolor)  ;  Wild 
Strawberry  (Fragaria  Amcricanum)  ;  Meadow  Lily  (L.  Cana- 
densis) ;  Turk's  Cap  Lily  (L.  supcrbum)  ;  Cardinal  Flower 
(Lobelia  cardinalis)  ;  Great  Blue  Lobelia  (L.  syphilitica)  ;  Purple 
Loose-Strife  (Lythrum  roseum)  ;  Bee  Balm  (Monarda  didyma)  ; 
Grass  of  Parnassus  (Parnassia  Carolinianum)  ;  Obedient  Plant 
i  Physostegia  Virginiea)  ;  Meadow  Rue  (Thalictrum  cornuti)  ; 
Irouweed  (J'ernonia  Xoz'cboraeencis)  ;  Common  Blue  Violet 
iJ'iola  cucullata);  Yellow-fringed  Orchis  (Habenaria  ciliaris)  ; 
Purple-fringed  Orchis  (Habenaria  psychodes)  ;  Smooth  Wild 
Rose  (R.  Blanda)  ;  Pasture  Rose  (R.  lucida). 

Groui'  3.     Plants   Growing  Naturally  in  Dry   Shade. 

Soil — thin,  rocky  and  usually  impoverished  by  tree  roots,  e.xcept 
in  pockets  among  the  rocks,  etc.  Location — dry  slopes  and  rock 
ortcrops.  Similar  conditions  may  be  improved  by  adding  leaf 
mold  where  it  is  desired  to  install  plants  from  Group  1,  but  in 
such  cases  moisture  must  be  provided  when  needed.  Without 
improvement  the  following  plants  will  grow  and  do  well  in  such 
situations : 

Conifers — Common  Juniper  (/.  Co}nmunis  and  /.  Communis 
prostata);  Red  Cedar  (Juniperus  Virginiana  and  its  varieties). 

Deciduous  Shrubs — Pink  Azalea  (A.  nudidorum)  ;  Sweet  Fern 
iComptonia  asplenifolia)  ;  The  Sumacs  (Rhus  cnpallina  and  R. 
aronuilic)  ;  Dw;irf  Bluel;erry  (I'ascinium  vacillans)  ;  Dock- 
mackie  (I'iburnuni  acerifolium)  ;  W-Wow  Root  (Xanlhorrhisa 
apiifolia). 

Ferns — Christmas  (Aspidium  acrostichoides)  ;  Braun's  Holly 
Fern  (Aspidium  aculeatum.  var.  Braunii)  ;  Evergreen  wood  Fern 
Clspidium  marginale)  ;  Ebony  Spleenwort  (.4splenium  ebeneiim)  ; 
Hay-scented  Fern  (Dicksonia  punctilobula)  ;  Polypody  (P.  vul- 
gare)  ;  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina)  ;  Rusty  Woodsia  (IF.  ik-ensis). 

Wild  Flowers — Colic  Root  (Aletris  farinosa)  ;  Wild  Colum- 
b'ne  (Aquilegia  Canadensis)  ;  Sky  Blue  Aster  (.4.  la:vis)  ;  Blue 
Bells  of  Scotland  (Campanula  rotundifoUa)  ;  Bristled  Aster 
(  Diplopappus  linariifoUus)  ;  -Star  Grass  (Hypoxis  erecta)  ; 
\'enial  Iris  (/.  verna)  ;  Creeping  Charlie  (Lysimacliia  nununu- 
taria)  ;  Violet  Wood  Sorrel  (O.ralis  violacea)  ;  Saxifrage  (S. 
aizoon  and  S.  Virginiensis)  ;  Rock  Pink  (Silenc  Pennsylvanica)  ; 
The  Sedums:  Golden  Rod  (Solidago  cffsia)  ;  Purple  Rue 
( Thalictrum  dioicum) . 

Group  4.     Plants  Growing  Naturally  in  Dry  Sun. 

Soil — usually  peer,  thin  and  .sandy,  or  gravelly.  Location— 
liarren  hills  and  rocks  and  other  open  uncultivated  places.     Diffi- 
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cult  to  improve  conditions,  owing  to  washing  during  heavv  rain-.. 

L omf ers~Lommon  Juniper  (/.  Communis  and  var.  fostam)  : 
Ked  Ledar   (Junipcrus  Virginhwu  and  varieties) 

Broad-lcuvcd  Evcrgrcens—lnkhcrrx  (Hex  glabra);  Bearberrv 
(Arctosfaphylos  bzn-iMsa). 

Deciduous  Shrubs—Pink  Azalea  (A.  nudiAorum)  ;  Bavberry 
(Jlyrtca  cent  era);  Sweet  Fern  {Comptonia  asplenifolia)';  The 
Mimacs  {hhus  aromatica,  R.  copallina,  R.  glabra  and  R.  tvpkina)  ; 
Uwart  Blueberries  (^Gayhtsaccia  resinosa,  Vaccinium  Peiwsvh'ani- 
cum). 

Fcr;i.t— Hay-scented  Fern  (Dicksouiii  punctilobula)  ;  Rusi  .- 
Woodsia  (IV.  ilvensis)  ;  Bracken  (Pleris  aqiilliiia). 

/I'iW  Flo'i'crs—Pink  Yarrow  (Achillea  millefolium);  Pearly 
h-verlasting  (Antennaria  nmrgaritacea)  ;  Sandwort  (Arenaria 
groenlandica)  ;  Rock  Pink  (Silene  Pennsylvanica)  ;  Heath  Aster 
(A  cncoides)  ;  Bristled  Aster  (Diplopappus  !inariifolius)  ;  Wild 
Indigo  (Baptisia  tmetoria)  ;  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  (Campanula 
rotundifoba);  Golden  Aster  (Chrysopsis  mariana);  Flowerin.i 
Spurge  (Euphorbia  corollata)  \  Herb  Robert  (Geranium 
Robertianum)  ;  Kansas  Gay  Feather  (Liatris  pxciwstaehva )  ; 
l^utton  Snakeroot  (Liatris  scariosa)  ;  Orange  Butterfly  Weed 
(Asclcpws  tubcrosa);  Wild  Lupin  (Lupinus  perciinisj ;  Mo;.s 
Pink  (Phlox  suhulata  and  varieties)  ;  Lovely  Phlox  (P.  amcciia:  ; 
I  he  Sedums;  Early  Golden  Rod  (Solidago  nemoralis)  ;  Showy 
Golden  Rod  (Solidago  spectabile);  Bird's-foot  Violet  (T  peda'.a 
and  var.  Bicolor). 

Group  5,  induding  aquatic  and  seiui-aquatic  pUmts  and 
Group  6.  conijirised  of  general  purpose  plants,  from  all 
groups,  which  flourish  under  practically  any  conditions, 
will  be  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  ^larch  issue. 

It  will  be  noted  that  occasionally  the  same  plant  is  listed 
under  two  or  more  groups.  This'  indicates  that  the  plant 
does  equally  well  in  different  conditions  and  vitnations. 

PEACH     TREES     ON     WALLS     IN      MASSA- 
CHUSETTS  128  YEARS  OLD 

J  WAS  yery  much  interested  in  the  article  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  on  growino-  peach 
trees  on  walls  at  Montreuil  near  Paris.    Peach  trees  have 
been  grown  on  walls  on  this  estate  since  1793,  nearly  128 
years.     They,  however,  have  not  been  a  decided  success 
owmg,  T  think,  to  climatic  conditions.     I  think  from  my 
observation  around  Boston,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
grow  fruit  trees  closely  trained  to  walls,  unless  one  had 
some  means  of  protecting  them  from  late  frosts.     The 
strong  sunshine  in  Spring,  during  the  day.  heats  the  walls 
enough  to  start  gro«'th,  and  very  often  the  flower  buds 
get  destroyed,  thereby  ruining  the  crop  for  that  season. 
I  thmk  if  a  wall  effect  of  fruit  trees  is  desired,  the  trellis 
should  be  at  least  eighteen  inches  forward  from  the  wall 
(two_  feet  would  be  better),  thereby  ensuring  a  tree  cir- 
culation of  air  between  the  tree  and  the  wall.     I   have 
seen  apples  and  pears  tried  on  walls  in  this  section    but 
never  with  any  degree   of  success,     ^^'e  cannot   follow 
European  ideas  in  gardening  too  closely  in  this  section 
of  the  United  States.     P>oxwood  was  at 'one  time  largely 
used  in  the  old  gardens  as  an  edging  for  walks,  but  the 
\\  inter  of  1918  about  entirely  cleaned  it  out  around  here. 
U  e  had  a  piece  on  this  estate  eighty  years  old,  and  that 
U'mter  about  wiped  it  out.  very  much  to  the  regret  of 
the  family. 

I  also  note  in  the  same  Chronicle  Air.  Vincent's 
article  on  the  Dahlia,  that  he  .savs  there  is  a  little  lack  of 
.good  commercial  all  'round  varieties.  If  he  means  good 
free  flowering  kinds,  of  good  distinct  colors,  I  agree  with 
him,  for  one  cannot  go  b\-  what  he  sees  on  the  exhibition 
tables.  In  days  gone  by  we  tried  many  of  them  and 
found  one  could  get  only  a  very  few  perfect  flowers  per 
plant,  the  others  being  very  imperfect.  A  race  of  oood 
single  Dahlias,  of  good  distinct  colors,  would  be  very 
acceptable  as  cut  flowers  b\-  mam-,  as  the  others  are  not 
considered   very  artistic. 

George  F.  Stew.\rt. 
The  Vale,  \\'altham,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 

"^1111  four  weeks  intervening  between  the  present 
and  the  opening  date  of  the  show,  arrangements 
are  wonderfully  complete  in  all  the  main  details.  The 
big  private  estates  are,  this  year,  taking  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  the  exhibition,  and  the  group  displays 
promise  to  be  finer  than  at  any  previous  show.  Amono- 
those  who  are  preparing  extensive  exhibits  are:  Payn? 
\yhit_ney,  .Alanhasset,  L.  I.;  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley, 
X.  \  . :  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Sands  Point,  L  I  ■  W  b' 
rhompson,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  .Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable' 
JMamaroneck.  X.  Y. 

P.ntries  for  every  one  of  the  larger  classes  are  in  hand 
There  is  always  a  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  fiUino-  a 
class  as  big.  for  instance,  as  Class  175,  which  calls  for^n 
exhibit  showing  the  best  development  of  a  garden  cover- 
.  ing  1,000  sq.  ft.  The  display  may  include  lawns,  flower 
beds.  Rose  gardens,  shrubbery  borders.  Rose  beds,  bulb 
beds,  or  anything  else  an  artistic  exhibitor  may  suggest 
keeping,  of  course,  within  the  garden  idea.  Four  entries 
have  already  been  received  for  this  class,  and  as  com- 
petition IS  hkely  to  be  keen,  some  magnificent  displays, 
such  as  never  seen  at  any  previous  show,  or.  indeed, 'at 
any  show  in  America,  may  be  expected. 

(Jne  or  two  novelty  classes  are  featured  this  year 
Ihere  is  a  class  for  "a  bird  bath,  with  a  plantin^^  ar- 
rangement at  ba,se  not  to  exceed  3  feet  in  diameter."''^This 
class,  which  is  open  to  all,  does  not  appear  in  the  official 
hnal  schedule.  It  is  an  extra,  the  prize  for  which  is 
offered  by  the  Garden  Club  of  America.  Another  extra 
class  is  for  window  boxes;  this  also  is  an  open  class 
A  third  extra  teature  is  one,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name  just  now,  may  be  called  the  "Backyard  Garden." 
1  his  display  will  be  of  the  "before  and  after"  character 
showing  conditions  with  and  without  a  garden. 

The  classes  for  decorated  tables  are  confined  to  private 
and  amateur  growers.  This  vear,  there  is  to  be  a  com- 
petition on  each  day  of  the  show  excepting  the  last 

"The  "Tea  Garden"  will  again  be  a  leading  feature  and 
in  It  various  social  functions  have  been  planned  to 'take 
Ijlace.  This  garden  will  he  located  at  the  \\'estern  end  of 
the  mam  floor. 

With  the  tea  garden  location  thus  changed,  a  lot  of 
very  desirable  space  becomes  available  for  trade  exhibits 
on  the  second  floor,  Lexington  avenue  front.  At  previous 
shows,  many  would-be  exhibitors  have  expressed  desires 
tor  locations  in  this  section  of  the  building,  which  is 
easily  approached  and  in  many  respects  fully  as  desirable 
as  some    of  the  locations  on  the  main  floor' 

1  he  National  Association  of  Gardeners  has  taken  space 
on  the  mam  floor,  which  will  be  fitted  as  an  office  and  con- 
ducted as  the  association's  general  headquarters  during 
he  show.  The  American  Dahlia  Society  has  taken  quar- 
ters where-  Dahlia  enthusiasts  can  gather:  the  Women's 
Xational  Farm  and  Garden  Association  will  similarly 
have  quarters  wherein  to  meet  its  members  and  friends' 
1  hose  xyho  have  taken  space  in  the  trade  exhibition  are 
extremely  optimistic  as  to  the  attendance  at  the  show  the 
drastic  changes  made  in  the  general  layout  of  the  exhibi- 
tion being  such  as  to  insure  something  different  from 
what  has  gone  before. 


The   man  is   most   original   who  can  adapt    from    the 
greatest  number  of  sources.— r«r/v/c. 


1  here  is  a  principle  which  is  a  bar  against  all  in- 
formation, which  IS  proof  against  all  argument,  and 
which  cannot  tad  to  keep  a  man  in  everlasting  ignor- 
ance I  his  pnnciijle  is  contempt  prior  to  examination  — 
ncrhcrt  Spencer. 
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Plant  Travelers 

WILLARD  N,  CLUTE 


THE  casual  observer  finding  the  plants  nf  held  and 
wood  rooted  in  the  soil  might  hastily  conclude  that 
organisms  so  fix;.'d  in  their  places  cannot  move 
about,  but  a  closer  investigation  should  convince  him  that 
the  reverse  is  true.  Plants,  to  be  sure,  cannot  move  as 
rajiidly  as  animals,  but  judged  by  their  accomplishments 
they  appear  perfectly  able  to  spread  from  one  locality 
to  another  if  given  time  enough.  The  dandelion  has 
spread  quite  round  the  earth,  a  feat  which  few  animal 
travelers  have  equalled  though  the  English  sparrow,  the 
rat  and  the  mouse  make  a  pretty  good  showing. 

In  one  important  respect,  however,  the  migrations  of 
plants  differ  from  those  of  animals,  ^^'hen  the  latter 
move  into  a  locality  the  journe\-  is  accomplished  by  their 
own  efforts  and  is  directed  by  a  certain  amount  of  se- 
lective intelligence.  Plants,  on  the  contrary,  have  no 
choice  as  to  the  direction  of  their  migrations  and  from 
the  time  the  young  plant,  which  we  call  a  seed,  leaves 
its  parent,  its  movements  are  due  entirely  to  chance. 
Moreover,  the  animal  has  a  greater  range  of  adaptability 
and  is  not  so  vitally  affected  by  slight  differences  in  its 
environment.  In  a  measure  it  can  modify  its  environ- 
ment, but  plants  cannot,  ^^'hen  they  spread  into  distant 
regions  it  is  by  a  series  of  trials,  the  outcome  of  which  is 
decided  by  wild  Nature. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  small  wonder  that  plants 
produce  so  many  more  young  than  do  animals.  There 
are  a  number  of  species  that  in  favorable  circumstances 
may  produce  a  million  or  more  young,  anntially.  No 
ordinary  animal  can  equal  that.  When  the  young  plant 
attempts  to  lay  hold  of  the  new  region  in  which  it  finds 
itself,  however,  there  begins  a  silent  though  deadly  strug- 
gle with  wind  and  weather,  with  birds,  insects  and 
fungous  pests,  with  drouth  and  cold  and  with  other  plants, 
in  which  it  must  often  go  down  to  defeat.  The  necessity 
for  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  seedlings  by 
plants  if  they  would  maintain  their  race  is  thtts  ver}- 
apparent. 

Though  jilants  exercise  no  conscious  eft'orts  in  reach- 
ing and  holding  new  regions,  thev  are  often  very  elab- 
orately equipped  by  their  parents  for  success  in  such  an 
undertaking.  There  is  scarcelv  a  seed  or  fruit  that  is 
not  modified  in  some  way  for  distribution.  Those  which 
come  nearest  to  being  without  such  aids  are  the  tiny 
specimens,  but  their  very  size  is  in  their  favor  and  the 
friendly  wind  scatters  them  far  and  wide  along  with  other 
animate  and  inanimate  dust.  In  this  method  of  distribu- 
tion they  follow  the  example  of  the  mosses,  ferns,  and 
other  flowerlcss  plants  whose  exceedingly  small  and  light 
spores  are  carried  to  immense  distances.  In  one  case 
recently  recorded,  fern  .spores  have  traveled  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  for  more  than  ten  thousand  miles ;  from  the 
Himalayas,  across  the  Pacific,  to  settle  at  last  in  Arizona. 
Though  the  seeds  themselves  may  have  no  means  of  their 
own  for  distribiUion,  the  capsules  in  which  they  are  borne 
often  give  them  a  good  start,  being  so  constructed  as  to 
shake  out  a  few  at  a  time  when  the  wind  is  high,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  poppy  and  snajidragon.  Then  there  are 
the  various  tumble-weeds  which  go  rolling  and  bounding 
over  the  wastes  shaking  out  the  seeds  as  tliey  go 

Since  the  wind  works  for  nothing,  a  large  number  of 
seeds  and  fruits  make  use  of  it  for  transportation.  One 
grfiup  trusts  to  parachute  devices  and  sails  upon  the 
wind  often  for  days,  coming  down  when  the  wind  dies 
out  and  resuming  their  travels  when  it  rises  again.     The 


winged  seeds  and  fruits  are  rather  more  interesting  since 
their  modifications  appear  to  have  a  measure  of  intelli- 
gence behind  them.  There  are  some  of  course,  whose 
membranous  outgrowths  serve  merely  to  catch  the  wind 
and  thus  drive  them  onward,  but  the  majority  have  the 
wings  so  set  that  when  severed  from  the  plant  thev  .spin 
round  like  a  propeller  and  thus  delay  for  an  appreciable 
interval,  their  descent  to  the  earth  during  which  they  are 
wafted  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Other  currents  besides  the  air  may  be  used.  The  seeds 
of  a  number  of  water  plants,  as  befits  their  station  in 
life,  are  fitted  with  corky  floats  that  make  efficient  life- 
preservers.  Others  that  make  use  of  the  same  medium 
for  transportation  put  their  trust  in  inflated  chambers, 
like  the  water-tight  compartments  of  modern  ships.  Thus 
eciuijijied  they  may  float  for  many  days. 

A  \cry  large  number  of  wingless  seeds  have  been  able 
to  acqtiire  wings  by  the  simple  expedient  of  wrapping 
themselves  up  in  substances  that  please  the  palates  of  the 
birds.  Borne  on  feathery  pinions  they  seldom  fail  to  be 
carried  long  distances.  The  majority  are  enclosed  in 
hard  seed-coats  so  that  if  swallowed  they  escape  digestion. 
Of  somewhat  more  calculating  dispositions  appear  those 
fruits  with  hooked  appendages  for  laying  hold  of  the 
clothing  of  passers-by,  whether  man  or  the  other  ani- 
mals, and  thus  certainly,  though  often  unwillingly,  trans- 
ported. To  secure  samples  of  these  one  has  only  to  ex- 
amine his  clothing  after  passing  through  a  weedv  field 
in  Autumn. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  hooked  fruits  are  always 
borne  near  the  ground  where  animals  may  come  in  con- 
tact with  them,  but  that  the  winged  fruits  are  usually 
found  high  on  the  plants  so  that  when  they  release  their 
hold  on  the  parent,  they  have  a  considerable  distance  to 
go  before  reaching  the  ground.  The  juicy  fruits  beloved 
by  birds  may  be  borne  at  any  height  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  nearly  all  are  borne  on  woody  plants. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  hard  shells  of  nuts 
are  adaptations  for  distribution  or  whether  their  hard- 
ness merely  protects  them  from  gnawing  animals  until 
they  get  started  in  life.  In  any  event  they  are  often 
distribtited  bv  small  mammals  who  hide  them  away  and 
often  forget  or  fail  to  return  to  them.  There  are  many 
ball-like  fruits,  the  osage  orange  for  example,  that  are 
distributed  by  simplJ-V;  rolling  about  on  the  ground  or  li\' 
being"  washed  along  by  the  floods  of  Winter  and  Spring. 
It  is  possible  that  the  distribution  of  nuts  is  largely  of 
this  nature  and  the  transportation  by  animals  merely 
fortuitous. 

Possibly  half  of  the  seeds  with  special  means  of  dis- 
tribution owe  their  dispersal  to  various  forms  of  slings. 
In  practically  all  of  these  the  dtying  out  of  the  tissties 
ilevelops  a  tension  that  increases  until  with  a  sudden  snap 
the  seed-pod  bursts,  projecting  the  seeds  in  all  directions. 
In  some  cases  the  seeds  are  thrown  a  thouand  times  their 
length.  The  sand-box  tree  of  the  Tropics  is  a  classic 
example  of  such  decrepitating  ca])sules.  The  fruit  of  this 
s])ccics  is  nearly  as  large  as  one's  fist  and  bursts  with  a 
loud  report.  The  discus-shaped  seeds,  a  little  larger  than 
a  coat-button  are  admirably  shaped  to  sail  long  distances. 

The  aids  to  the  distribution  of  plants  thus  far  men- 
tioned all  look  toward  the  establishment  of  new  individ- 
uals at  long  distances  from  the  parent  plant,  but  vegeta- 
tion has  other  methods  of  peopling  a  region  with  plants, 
wherein  an  indixidiird,  once  establishctl.  mav  start  a  col- 
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ony  of  its  o\\  n.  To  such  adaptations  are  often  due  the 
patches  and  ckunps  of  plants  to  be  found  in  undisturbed 
Nature.  In  contrast  to  the  modifications  alreadv  men- 
tioned, these  latter  do  not  usually  depend  upon  parts 
detached  from  the  parent  plant,  Init  instead  are.  one 
might  say,  mere  extensions  of  the  original  individual.  A 
single  strawberry  plant  in  favorable  situation  will  soon 
be  surrounded  by  a  colony  of  plants  which  are  essen- 
tially parts  of  itself,  produced  by  the  familiar  runners. 
A  species  of  saxifrage  is  known  as  "Mother  of  thousands" 
from  a  similar  method  of  multiplying. 

The  stems  of  plants  most  frequently  take  part  is  this 
vegetative  multiplication  and  distribution  of  plants.  The 
rhizome  or  rootstock  is  a  typical  example.  Lying  hori- 
zontally in  the  soil  it  increases  in  length  at  one  end  and 
as  constantly  dies  at  the  other.  By  this  process,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  though  the  original  plant  ntav  still 
be  in  the  locality,  it  is  not  in  the  same  place.  When  such 
rhizomes  branch,  these  latter  soon  become  separated  from 
it  by  the  decay  of  the  main  stem  and  thus  form  the  "fairy 
ring's"  most  familiar  in  the  case  of  certain  fungi,  but 
common  in  other  forms  of  plants.  Tubers  are  merelv 
the  enlarged  tips  of  underground  stems. 

\  typical  Inilb  has  very  little  about  it  to  suggest  a  run- 


ner or  tuber  but  bulbous  plants  often  indicate  the  con- 
nection. Some  species,  for  instance,  send  out  long  under- 
ground runners  which  form  bulbs  at  their  tips.  The 
adder's-togue  or  Erythronmm  has  this  habit.  There  is 
also  a  great  variety  of  above-ground  stems  that  root  at 
the  tips  as  in  the  case  of  the  black  raspberry.  The  walk- 
ing fern  goes  further  and  produces  new  plants  where 
the  tips  of  the  Jeaves  touch  the  earth.  The  Bryopliylluin 
and  some  Begonias  produce  numerous  new  plants  from 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  and  in  our  own  region  the  com- 
mon sundew  multiplies  in  this  way. 

A  number  of  plants,  of  which  the  cottonwood  is  a  good 
example,  cut  of¥  some  of  their  twigs  in  Autumn  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  in  which  the  leaves  are  cast.  These 
twigs,  washed  into  suitable  situations  by  the  streams, 
may  take  root  and  grow.  Some  of  the  water  plants  im- 
prove on  this  by  cutting  oft  their  tips  gorged  with  food 
which  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  renew  the 
plant  the  next  season.  ^Meanwhile,  the  plants,  frozen  in 
the  ice  usually  die. 

The  little  duckmeats,  so  connnon  on  the  surface  of 
quiet  pools  in  Summer,  always  produce  hibernacula  of 
this  kind,  and  though  the  smallest  of  flowering  plants, 
rarely  reproduce  by  means  of  seeds. 


February  Birds 

PAUL  B.  RlIS 


IT  is  ever  darkest  before  dawn.  The  great  frozen  out- 
doors. Nature's  own  workshop,  looks  rifled  and  worn, 
its  wintry  monotony  is  palling  the  weary  soul.  The 
pure  whiteness  of  snowflake  and  frozen  crystals,  the 
invigorating  wintry  air  have  lost  tltfe  erstwhile  charms 
of  an  old  and  refreshing  acquaintanceship.  The  for- 
tunes of  Winter  have  been  cast,  the  season  stands  out 
prominently  on  a  grim  and  unyielding  record.  Now  we 
are  but  merely  waiting  to  check  off  its  closing  days,  which 
perhaps,  have  spent  their  fury,  and  may  grow  mellow  and 
repentant,  softening  at  heart,  and  betraying  within  the 
generous  soul  of  a  masterful  element.  Inexplicable  warm 
spells  have  closely  followed  on  the  heels  of  days  of  un- 
usual severity.  But  severe  Winters  do  not  indicate  warm 
Springs,  any  more  than  an  early  Spring  should  follow 
anv  early  Winter.  Extremes  in  seasonal  changes  follow 
invariably,  but  the  regime  of  a  severe  Winter  may  be  a 
long  drawn  out  one,  and  long  past  due  its  regular  and 
lawful  term.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  Nature's  forces 
l_>ecome  disorganized  and  demoralized,  tmtil  in  some  way 
they  are  again  able  to  strike  their  equilibrium. 

But  to  the  Nature  student,  February  is  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  breaking  in  playful  spray,  setting  again  into  mo- 
tion the  silent  machinery  of  Nature's  workshop.  The 
true  reawakening  of  life  from  the  icy  grip  of  death  marks 
the  early  days  of  the  month,  the  gradual  waning  of  Win- 
ter and  the  gradual  transition  of  death  into  life.  A  rosy 
dawn  suffuses  the  white  robe  of  purity  of  Mother  Earth, 
heralding  the  returning  circulation  of  the  stream  of  life. 
The  buds  of  the  large  toothed  Aspen  are  swelling  w'ith 
the  throb  of  renev.-ed  functions  within,  the  red  buds  of 
Haw  and  Thorn  have  grown  scarlet,  showing  vivid 
against  the  smoky  outline  of  their  stratified  frames,  The 
Elms  and  Maples,  too,  feel  the  reawakening  from  their 
slumber,  their  finely  etched  twigs  showing  dark  and  dense 
against  the  billowy  outline  of  the  snowclouds.  The  Junco. 
too,  glad  of  the  imperceptible  change,  twitters  more  hap- 
pih'.  The  tree  sparrow  we  hear  as  Chapman  savs,  "their 
chorus  of  merry  tinkling  notes  like  sparkling  frost  crys- 
tals turned  to  music." 

How    daintily   the   cedar    wa.xwing   or   even   the   rarer 


evening  grosbeak  pluck  the  red  berries  of  the  bittersweet, 
the  bluejay  extracting  the  meat  of  the  acorn  and  the 
chickadee  and  the  nuthatches  relishing  the  seed  from  the 
upstanding  stalks  of  wild  hemp. 

Horned  larks  and  prairie  horned  larks  are  twittering 
in  increasing  numbers,  and  redpolls  are  gamboling  about 
everywhere  in  loose  flocks  with  the  wing  sweep  and  care- 
free note  of  the  goldfinch.  The  great  horned  owd  of  the 
dismal  swamp  is  again  engaged  in  wooing  his  life's  part- 
ner, and  the  big  hawks,  too,  are  pairing.  But  there  are 
also  newcomers.  Spring  birds  and  old  friends,  to  arrive 
a  little  later,  travelers  from  a  sunnier  and  more  generous 
clime,  the  early  bluebirds.  Stray  fragments  of  their 
poetical  strain  may  be  heard  from  fence  post  and  shrub- 
grown  meadows  any  time  after  the  twentieth  and  quite 
often,  too,  the  happy  carol  of  robin  redbreast  helps  to 
belie  the  tardiness  of  departing  \\'inter.  Reluctantl)-  we 
note  the  early  arrival  of  the  bluebirds,  misguided  by  the 
approaching  Spring  in  their  Winter  quarters,  but  they 
come  to  us,  to  soften  the  lingering  departure  of  King 
Boreas.  They  appear  like  messengers  of  hope,  pouring 
out  their  faith  in  their  incomparable  warble,  the  joyous 
and  gladsome  notes  of  a  generous  victor,  pleading  with 
us  to  be  patient  but  yet  a  little  while.  Their  arrival 
has  also  been  prompted  by  the  reawakening  of  life  within, 
the  kindling  of  the  mating  instinct  to  come  north  to  their 
breeding  grounds,  homes  which  once  held  their  cradles. 

With  the  return  of  the  season  of  life,  the  arrival  of 
birds,  the  gradual  swelling  and  unfolding  of  buds,  there 
are  revealed  to  us  other  mysteries  of  life,  each  one  more 
wonderful  than  the  other,  passing  by  in  a  never  ending 
succession  of  kaleidoscopic  splendor.  The  simple  gifts  of 
late  Winter  are  rarer  and  more  precious  to  us  than  the 
lavish  offerings  of  May  and  June,  they  constitute  the 
offerings  of  a  convalescent,  gathering  strength  and 
volume  with  the  return  of  the  awakening  rays  of  Spring 
sunshine.  They  gladden  the  heart  with  their  sheer  sim- 
plicity, in  wonderful  contrast  to  the  harsh  and  cruel 
dominance  of  boreas.  They  are  gifts  of  compassion,  of 
a  sympathetic  spirit,  a  compensation  for  the  weeks  of 
\-earning  to  a  longing  soul. 
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The  Greenhouse,  Month  to  Month 

W.  R.  FOWKES 


THE  days  of  F"ebruary  and  earl\-  Marcli  are 
busier  than  those  of  last  month.  Extra  siin- 
sliine  calls  for  more  attention  tci  the  checking 
of  the  fires  early  in  the  day,  and  some  plants  will  need 
a  light  shade.  The  orchids  must  have  a  thin  coat  of 
white  paint  on  the  glass  by  February  20th,  and  palms 
and  ferns  must  be  protected  also.  It  is  a  period  of 
great  strain  on  these  plants  when  the  wind  l)lo\vs 
strong  and  the  ventilators  are  down  to  keep  out 
the  cold  draught,  or  in  case  of  a  tall  structure,  to  keep 
the  roof  intact. 

The  somewhat  mild  Winter  we  have  been  enjoying  has 
brought  the  nectarines  along  more  Cjuickly  than  ever,  and 
the  early  varieties  are  in  bloom.  Take  care  that  they  are 
never  dry  at  the  roots,  but  have  a  dry  atmosphere.  Go 
over  each  blossom  lightly  with  a  rabbit's  tail  tied  to  a 
stake  to  pollinate  the  blossoms.  The  proper  time  is  now 
when  the  pollen  is  dry.  Do  not  ruin  these  plants  with 
heat,  for  they  must  be  kept  quiet,  and  do  not  allow  the 
temperature  to  rise  above  30°  at  night.  This  is  the  great 
secret.  I  have  seen  failures  occur  where  a  night  fire- 
man was  employed,  though  due  care  was  exercised  in 
the  day  because  the  fireman,  who  was  not  posted  and 
looked  after  occasionally,  thought  as  long  as  the  roof  did 
not  fall  in,  that  all  was  well.  After  the  bloom  is  set, 
careful  syringing  should  be  employed. 

Carnation  cuttings  should  all  be  in  the  sand,  and  also 
the  larger  varieties  of  'Mums. 

Primulas  will  succeed  nicely  with  the  nectarines  and 
only  need  careful  watering  and  a  feed  of  Cla\''s  every 
ten  days. 

Gardenia  Vcitcliii  is  now  at  its  flowering  stage.  We 
have  some  in  six  inch  pots,  cut  back  ;  that  is,  young, 
vigorous  plants  headed  back  last  September  and  kept 
fairly  cool.  Now  the  sunlight  is  assisting  them  greatly 
and  the  main  thing  is  to  prevent  the  buds  from  dropping. 
I  find  occasionally  that  if  they  have  been  syringed  rather 
heavily  and  not  dried  off  before  night,  a  few  promising 
buds  fall  off.  Therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  them 
dry  overhead  in  the  early  afternoon.  See  that  the  drain- 
age is  clear  and  drive  the  worms  out  of  the  pots.  Soot 
water  once  a  week  is  the  best  stimulant  for  them. 

Now  is  the  time  to  repot  the  ferns,  using  light  soil. 
It  is  important  that  the  pots  are  properly  drained. 
Adiantum  Farlcycnsc  needs  heavy  soil,  no  peat,  no  leaf- 
soil,  and  not  the  high  temperature  it  is  often  forced  to 
imdergo. 

The  roses  require  a  little  care.  The  twiggy  basal 
wood,  known  as  the  mother  plant,  must  be  cut  out  clean. 
Get  daylight  into  the  bushes.  This  twiggy  growth  will 
not  give  a  single  rose  bud  for  the  space  it  occupies,  but 
is  a  fine  home  for  the  red  spider,  and  the  continual  drop- 
ping of  the  leaves  from  this  source  is  a  dail\-  nuisance. 
Prune  back  any  strong  wood  Ih.ii  ni;iy  have  been  left 
about  two  feet  long  when  cut  in  a  hurry.  If  they  are 
cut  back  to  two  eyes,  you  will  have  a  splendid  crop  for 
Easter  cutting.  Let  the  feeding  alone  for  two  weeks, 
and  throw  in  a  handful  of  air  slaked  lime  into  each  bush. 
If  angleworms  are  troublesome,  give  the  benches  a  good 
watering  and  fumigate  the  same  night  with  Nicofume 
paper.  The  dead  worms  will  be  found  next  morning  on 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  benches  by  the  score. 

The  gloxinia  bulbs  started  in  the  flats  last  month 
should  be  potted.     These  plants  like  leafsoil.     The  fir.st 


potting  should  be  done  with  care.  Place  them  in  ;i  warm 
corner  with  a  temperature  of  60°  at  night  and  in  a  semi- 
shaded  position  during-  the  day. 

The  Azaleas  are  to  be  looked  after  for  Easter  and 
should  be  in  a  light  position.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
become  too  dry  or  too  wet,  or  infested  with  worms.  It 
will  prove  fatal  to  them. 

Camellias  will  not  open  their  Inids  if  kept  warm.  You 
can  force  the  azaleas  with  heat  when  you  want  them  to 
bloom,  but  camellias  will  cast  their  buds  with  heat.  Both 
can  be  grown  together  citherwise,  bearing  in  mind  the 
different  requirements. 

Hyacinths,  the  show  varieties,  should  be  fed  well  and 
not  overforced.  Tulips  can  be  forced  at  this  time,  the 
Darwins  being  the  best  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Crotons  should  be  propagated  now.  Take  any  bushy 
])lant  that  you  choose  and  make  an  upward  incision  about 
an  inch  from  the  stem.  Insert  a  tooth  pick  to  keep  open 
the  cut  and  fill  with  a  little  moss  and  sand.  Tie  firmly 
with  rafifia.  A  boy  can  do  a  lot  in  a  few  hours  if  his 
fingers  are  nimble. 

Sponge  all  palms.  Do  not  sour  the  soil  they  are  grow- 
ing in  by  watering  with  soap  suds.  Use  soot  water. 
These  plants  should  be  given  any  repotting  they  may 
need,  but  do  not  over-pot.     It  is  better  to  feed. 

Cucumber  Telegraph,  which  was  started  some  time 
ago  and  is  now  a  five-inch  plant,  should  be  set  in  a  warm 
corner  in  a  large  tub  or  pot  about  twelve  inches.  One 
plant  will  give  as  many  cucumbers  as  a  small  place  re- 
quires until  outdoor  ones  are  ready.  Use  broken  turfs 
and  lumps  of  half  decayed  cow  manure.  Tie  the  plant 
to  a  stake  and  let  it  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis,  or  four 
feet.  Then  pinch  out  the  point :  laterals  will  push  out 
and  the  first  young  cucumbers  must  be  rubbed  out  and 
the  plant  will  soon  be  strong  enough  to  bear  a  nice  lot 
of  useful  fruits. 

Tomato  plants  which  were  started  in  December  should 
be  in  eight-inch  pots  and  about  two  feet  high.  Do  not 
over-water  and  pollinate  the  blossoms  at  noon.  Keep  all 
side  shoots  rubbed  ofl: :  grow  to  a  single  stem,  and  do  not 
feed  until  the  fruits  are  of  a  fair  size. 


OUR  COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

The  illustration  on  our  front  cover,  reproduced  from  a 
photo,  through  courtesy  of  John  Scheepers,  Inc.,  shows 
the  entrance  to  the  gardens  at  "Daybreak,"  the  beautiful 
estate  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Josiah  T,  Marcan.  Here 
the  Judge  shows  how  advantageously  he  can  use  his  won- 
derful Dahlia  Creations  together  with  the  full  range  of 
other  ornamental  plants.  In  1913  the  Judge  exhibited 
his  Creations  for  the  first  lime:  the  American  Dahlia 
.Society  ruled  him  out  of  competition  for  the  reason  that 
his  Dahlias  were  exhibited  onlv  under  muuber.  In  1916, 
having  named  his  seedlings,  they  were  awarded  First 
Prize  in  the  class  for  50;  the  only  exhibit  he  then  made. 
In  1917  and  1918  he  exhibited  in  the  30  and  also  in  the 
23  and  12  classes,  winning  both  years  First  Prize  in  all 
classes.  In  1919  he  received  First  Prize  in  the  50  and 
1^  classes ;  also  First  Prize  for  the  Largest  Flower  in  the 
Show,  First  Prize  for  the  most  meritorious  display  in 
(he  Show,  besides  other  minor  First  Prizes.  In  1920, 
desiring  to  only  exhibit  out  of  competition,  his  exhibit 
was  awarded  a  Special  Gold  Medal. 
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GARDENERS'   CHROMCLE 


Consider  the  Gardener 

What  He  Should  Be  and  What  He  Often  Is— His  Rightful 
Relations  to  His  Work  and  Employer 

ELLEN  P.  CUNNINGHAM  in  House  and  Garden 


IX  America  today,  unless  the  gardens  are  of  the  in- 
timate form  and  size  in  which  many  of  our  colonial 
ancestors  and  later  such  enthusiasts  as  Celia  Thax- 
ter  joyed  to  labor,  the  ubiquitous  pest  of  which  not 
even  a  quarantine  ruling-  of  the  Federal  Board  of 
Horticulture  can  rid  (.>ur  Edens  is  the  labor  problem. 
Gardens  may  have  to  be  simplified,  if  they  are  too 
large  for  the  sole  care  of  the  owner,  because  a  wealth 
of  literature  and  visits  to  perfected  old-world  gar- 
dens have  stimulated  taste  beyond  the  physical  power 
to  apply  it.  How  can  we  escape  the  wilderness  un- 
less more  skilled  gardeners  come  to  the  rescue? 

\Miatever  the  nationality  of  workers  at  present 
listed  on  the  family  tree  as  gardeners,  they  may  ap- 
parently be  anyone  shouldering  a  shovel  as  a  symbol. 
The  dictionary  justifies  this  classification,  for  it  de- 
fines "to  garden"  as  not  only  "to  lay  out,  to  prepare, 
to  cultivate  land  as  a  garden,  to  practice  horticulture," 
but  "to  labor  in  a  garden."  So  "gardener"  is  inter- 
preted in  various  human  forms. 

We  have  found  that  a  gardener  may  be  an  untrained 
day  laborer  who  ignoranth-  follows  or  fails  to  follow 
directions  as  he  pleases,  possibly  weeding  out  even 
rose  bu.shes  without  prick  of  thorn  or  conscience  and 
hoeing  up  the  precious  self-sown  seeds.  He  may  be  a 
sporadic  worker — perhaps  a  Norwegian  sailing-master, 
driven  to  shore  tasks  by  the  sinking  of  so  mnay  of 
his  country's  ships  during  the  war,  and  who  climbs 
down  from  a  painter's  ladder  patiently  to  extract 
miniature  bulbs  from  the  sod  where  they  have  be- 
come naturalized.  Or  there  is  the  odd-job  man  wdio 
with  a  little  general  knowledge  and  experience  con- 
tracts to  care  for  a  place  by  the  season,  but  who  takes 
no  special  interest  in  any  particular  one,  as  his  atten- 
tion is  distracted  by  the  claims  of  other  places. 

Then  we  have  the  resident  handy  man  \\ho  serves 
as  bathing  master  in  the  Summer  and  caretaker  in 
the  Winter,  working  in  the  gardening  incompletel}- — 
for  when  some  flowers  are  missed  from  the  beds,  they 
are  found  lying  indoors  in  their  original  packets. 
.  .  Finallv.  there  is  the  chauffeur  gardener, 
who  is  likely  to  be  called  at  any  moment  from  the  in- 
tricacies of  mechanics  to  those  of  horticulture.  Fortu- 
nate are  the  flowers  if  he  is  country-bred,  and  to  be 
pitied  if  he  has  been  raised  in  the  city. 

In  some  places  the  old  family  gardener  still  exists, 
perhaps  too  illiterate  to  read  or  properly  pronounce 
the  names  of  the  flowers  with  which  he  works  such 
wonders,  and  skeptical  of  everything  in  print,  declar- 
ing that  you  can  put  anything  in  l)ooks  but  not  in 
gardens — if  he  can  help  it !  He  respects  onh-  bought 
or  home-grown  plants,  ruthlessly  destroying,  no  mat- 
ter how  beautiful  they  are.  all  native  vegetation 
which  he  calls  wild,  saying  self-righteously  that  he  is 
"a  poor  hand  to  save  weeds."  Seldom  visiting  flower 
shows  to  absorb  new  ideas,  he  sees  no  necessity  for 
replacing  old  jilants  and  shrubs  with  improved  new 
varieties.  He  has  never  heard  of  color  schemes,  yet 
by  familiarity  with  local  soil,  climate  and  the  family 
taste  he  is  enabled  to  produce  satisfactorj-  results  of 
a  certain  kind,  and  he  is  so  devoted  to  his  flowers  that 
lie  will  spend  jiortions  of  even  Sundays  transplanting 


tiny  seedlings  with  his  pen-knife.  Surelv  such  a  man 
can  say  "I  count  not  hours  by  dollars,  but  with 
flowers."  To  this  class  of  gardeners  we  owe  a  last- 
ing debt  of  appreciation  for  faithful  service  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  They  toiled  earl}-  and  late,  in 
heat  and  cold,  rejoicing  in  the  pleasure  of  the  family 
as  miich  as  in  the  beloved  flowers. 

Our  large  estates  are  especially  indebted  to  the  scien- 
tifically trained  private  gardeners  who  have  come  from 
England.  Scotland,  Denmark,  Germany,  etc..  where  a 
man  aspiring  to  become  a  superintendent  is  expected  to 
serve  years  of  a]3prenticeship  before  assuming  the  larger 
responsibilities. 

Why  are  intelligent,  trained  private  gardeners  so 
scarce?  IMr.  William  N.  Craig,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Gardeners,  oiifers  several  answers. 
First,  that  the  war  has  depleted  the  ranks  of  gar- 
deners, as  of  other  professions.  Second,  that  salaries 
for  superintendents  have  not  risen  proportionately  to 
I)ay  for  less  skilled  Avorkers,  and  many  expert  men 
liave  gone  into  more  lucrative  occtipations.  Third,  it 
is  increasingly  difficult  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  gar- 
deners from  American  boys  wdio  are  unwilling  to  give 
so  many  years  to  preparing  themselves  professionally. 

Evidently,  if  high  standards  of  gardening  are  to  be 
maintained,  more  of  our  j'oung  people  must  be  in- 
terested in  scientifically  training  themselves  as  horti- 
culturists and  as  managers  of  large  and  small  estates. 
Nature  studv  classes  and  school  gardens  are  awaken- 
ing special  powers  of  observation  and  emphasizing 
the  practical  value  of  patience  and  diligent  persever- 
ance. As  the  minds  of  the  boys  and  girk  expand,  let 
us  further  open  their  eyes  to  the  joyous  possibilities 
of  self-expression  of  outdoor  life,  before  youth  is 
stifled  in  the  commercial  confines  of  the  city  where, 
amid  the  ever-increasing  roar  of  industry,  the  call  of 
the  country  is  heard  too  late.  Public  and  private 
enterprise  must  combine  to  throw  searchlights  on 
the  path  to  be  chosen,  revealing  the  mysteries  of 
science  as  related  to  horticulture.  Even  soil,  when 
discoursed  upon  bv  such  a  man  as  Professor  Button 
of  the  Farmingdale,  L.  L,  State  School  of  Agricul- 
ture teems  with  history,  science,  poetry  and  religion, 
as  he  explains  how  destinies  of  nations  depend  upon 
the  character  of  their  soil,  and  how,  by  altering  it 
scientificallv,  the  trend  of  civilization  is  changed. 
Furthermore,  poetrj-  and  religion  draw  their  inspira- 
tion from  the  beauty  of  bloom  issuing  from  the  soil. 

Once  the  desire  to  study  gardening  is  created,  how 
is  it  to  be  gratified?  Glimpses  at  home  and  abroad 
show  some  of  the  methods  of  training  gardeners.  In 
Europe  there  are  special  schools.  In  England  alone, 
last  Summer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director 
of  the  School  of  Horticulture,  for  Women  at  Ambler, 
Pa.,  visited  a  dozen  of  the  many  schools  for  women 
in  Great  Britain.  On  the  Continent,  familiarity  with 
three  modern  languages  is  sometimes  required,  and 
a  health  certificate,  as  conditions  of  admission  to 
classes,  thvis  hinting  at  the  high  standards  for  gar- 
deners. 

In  this  country,  in  addition  to  the  public  opportuni- 
ties offered  bv  colleges  and  botanic  gardens,  the  gar- 
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den  clubs  are  not  only  educating  thousands  of  their 
ineniliers  in  practical  planting  of  public  and  jirivatc 
grounds,  but.  like  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and 
Garilen  Association,  are  giving  scholarships  for  the 
training  of  women  gardeners.  For  two  Stunmers  a 
new  departure  has  been  successfulh-  made  by  Mrs. 
James  Duane  Livingston,  who  opened  her  place, 
"Garden  Home."  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  to  young 
women  coming  from  such  elaborate  homes  that  the 
multiplicity  of  gardeners  and  domestics  prevents  the 
future  mistresses  of  estates  from  learning  gardening 
and  household  management. 

Another  opportunity  for  training  is  ottered  by  Airs. 
Samuel  T.  Bodine  of  \'illa  Nova,  Pa.,  whose  extensive 
estate  and  eminent  superintendent-gardener,  Mr. 
.-\lexander  McLeod,  have  formed  an  exce])tional  com- 
bination. Young  girls  are  received  here  for  practice 
and  instruction,  are  partiall}-  paid  while  learning,  and 
have  model  housing  accommodations.  JNIr.  C.  T. 
Crane's  estate,  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  has  also  employed 
votmg  women  under  the  superintendent-gardener, 
Mr.  Cameron.  An  October  conference  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Agriculture  is  said  to  mark  a  new 
epoch  in  the  advance  of  women  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  Boys  have  worked  during  the  Summer 
under  Mr.  Craig,  superintendent  for  ]\Irs.  Edward 
Brandigee's  Faulkner  Farm,  Brookliiie,  Alass..  and 
Mr.  Untermeyer  and  Mr.  Dupont  have  agreed  to  re- 
ceive groups  of  boys  on  their  ])laces. 

Should  there  be  any  question  of  adequate  pecuniary 
reward  if  gardeners  are  properly  qualified?  Cer- 
tainly in  few  other  professions  is  the  laborer  more 
worthy  of  his  hire.  America  cannot,  any  Ix-tter  than 
an  individual  can,  live  by  bread  alone,  and  never  has 
there  been  greater  need  of  the  spiritual  refreshment 
coming  from  the  beauty  of  gardens  which  depend  so 
much  upon  the  persons  caring  for  them.  In  spite  of 
this.  Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  head  of  an  educational 
department  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Gardens,  states 
that  the  most  frequent  c|uestion  she  receives  is  "How 
little  can  a  woman  be  secured  for?"  Not  "How  much 
should  be  paid  for  the  best  woman  ?"  She  believes 
the  profession  of  gardening  owes  itself  suitable  stand- 
ards of  salaries  to  ensure  the  respect  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  protect  the  workers  from  the  deadening 
economic  pressure  of  vnider-pay.  Furthermore,  it 
would  not  be  justifiable  to  persuade  intelligent  per- 
sons to  enter  a  profession  which  would  not  furnish 
a  living  wage.  Here,  it  seems,  is  a  case  for  educat- 
ing the  public  to  pay  for  value  received,  even  though 
the  artist  of  the  out-of-doors  as  well  as  the  in-door 
lields  of  literature,  etc.,  receives  a  compensation  in 
happiness  which  is  all  his  own,  and  maj-  think  first  of 
the  work  and  last  of  the  reward.  Improvements  in 
housing  and  recreations  may  be  counted  on  as  addi- 
tional inducements  for  the  right  persons  to  take  up 
gardening  and  apply  trained  intelligence  to  it. 

Finally,  however,  after  the  last  word  has  been  said 
on  education  and  salaries,  the  most  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  problem  remains — the  adjustmerit  of 
temperament  and  point  of  view,  the  human  relation- 
ships. No  matter  how  well  laid  out  or  flourishing 
horticulturallv  our  land  may  be,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  achieve  our  heart's  desire,  the  perfect  garden,  un- 
less there  is  harmony  between  employer  and  em- 
l)lo3-e.  For  instance,  a  certain  owner  wearied  of  the 
ceaseless  laments  of  her  gardener,  inconsolable  for  the 
frost-blighting  of  his  VVeigela  hedge,  the  glory  of 
whose  bloom  illuminated  a  large  part  of  his  calendar. 
Then,  suddenly,  she  became  sym))athetic  as  she  real- 
ized that,  much  as  she  loved  her  beds  and  borders,  her 


disappointments  found  distraction  in  travel  over  the 
entire  globe,  while  the  gardener's  joys  and  sorrows 
were  intensified  within  his  hedge-hemmed  world. 

The  cloven  hoof  of  avarice  occasionally  leaves  its 
j)rints  in  a  paradise,  as  when  some  artistic  woman's 
soul  is  starved  and  skimped  for  flowers  for  wdiich  her 
well  paid  gardener  ever  insists  there  is  neither  time 
nor  fertilizer,  while  vegetables  are  raised  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  family  needs,  the  surplus  going  to  over- 
fed emplo}-es.  Another  owner  despairs  of  having 
her  favorite  flowers,  which  her  gardener  insists  are 
not  adapted  to  the  soil  wdiich,  nevertheless,  can  grow- 
all  his  favorite  specialties  for  exhibitions.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  example  of  extremely  friendly  rela- 
tions is  aftorded  by  a  gardener  who  walks  miles,  in 
his  spare  time  on  Sundays,  to  aid  in  labor  beyond  the 
physical  strength  of  a  former  employer  whom  change 
of  circumstances  had  forced  to  let  this  man  seek  an- 
other place.  He  refused  all  pay  for  his  generoift 
services,  threatening  never  to  return  if  money  were 
mentioned  ! 

Mutual  consideration  is  the  true  touchstone,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Wright,  the  English  author  and  Kent 
County-Council  gardener,  intimates  that  co-operation 
in  plans  from  the  beginning  will  go  far  toward  their 
success,  as  the  gajdener  is  then  more  interested  in 
assuming  responsibilities  with  his  employer.  So 
many  problems  occur,  requiring  both  points  of  view, 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  occasionally  to  hold 
forums  for  employers  and  gardeners,  where  on  a  plat- 
form of  knowledge,  taste  and,  sympathy,  discussion 
will  promote  complete  understanding,  witht)ut  which 
we  can  never  attain  the  true  definition  of  a  garden — 
"a  delightful  spot." — This  article  is  reproduced  in  these 
coliiiiins  throui^li  the  courtesy  of  House  &  Garden. 


HARDY    CYCLAMENS 

The  various  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  Cyclamens 
are  among  the  choicest  and  most  beautiful  of  hardy 
plants.  Their  cultivation  is  not  difficult,  a  free  open  soil, 
mixed  with  leaf-mould,  suiting  them  admirably.  They 
may  be  grown  among  short  grass  or  under  trees  or 
shrubs.  About  the  rock  garden  in  almost  au}'  position 
they  are  quite  happy,  and  the  freest  growers  soon  make 
large  clumps.  Some  produce  the  flowers  before  the 
leaves,  others  produce  flowers  and  leaves  together. 

Proi)agation  is  best  eft'ected  by  seeds,  which  in  some 
cases  are  freely  produced.  C.  africanuin,  C.  rcpanduiu 
and  C.  neapolitaniiin  usually  seed  freely  ;  these,  if  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  germinate  in  a  fortnight  or  so,  and  as 
soon  as  the  seed-leaf  is  well  developed  they  may  be 
picked  ofl'  into  boxes,  two  or  three  inches  apart,  where 
they  may  remain  until  the  following  year,  when  the 
corms  will  lie  sufficiently  developed  to  plant  out. 

The  production  of  one  seed-leaf  only  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  bv  numerous  botanists,  the  latest  being  the 
Assistant  Director  at  Kew. 

In  a  paper  read  recently  before  the  Linnjcan  Society 
Major  Hill  showed  conclusively  that  two  seed-leaves  are 
really  formed  in  the  embryo  as  in  dicotyledons  generalh', 
but  that  one  of  them  becomes  aborted  and  never  develops. 

When  [planting  the  corms  the  soil  must  be  well  broken 
up  and  mixed  with  leaf-mould  and  sand;  in  some  heavy 
soils  devoid  of  lime,  old  pulverized  mortar  rubble  is  an 
advantage.  The  corms  should  be  planted  just  below  the 
surface  and  covered  at  first  with  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
'Ihe  planting  season  varies  for  the  different  species:  those 
that  flower  in  .\utunm  must  be  planted  when  dormant  in 
Summer  and  those  flowering  in  early'  Spring  may  be 
planted  in  early  .\utunm. — Irish  Gardening,. 
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I   A  Lesson  on   Plant  Physiology  and  the  Plant  in  | 

I                     Relation  to  Its  Environment  | 

i                     Being  One  of  a  Series  of  Lessons  of  a  Home  Study  Course  on   Garuening.  Appearing  Regularly  in  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  M 
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THE   germination   of  seeds   is  a  very  wonderful   phenomenon 
to   watch,   and  by  doing  so   some   interesting  facts  may  be 
observed.   Viable  seeds  will  germinate  on  the  surfac;  of  well 
moistened  soil  or  sand  if  we  provide  a  damp  atmosphere  above 
them  by  covering  with  a  glass  bell-jar  or  something  similar,  as 
light   does  not  hinder  germination. 

After  germination  has  commenced  the  seed-case  is  of  no  fur- 
ther use.  It  has  fulfilled  its  purpose,  which  is  to  protect  the  seed 
from  the  time  of  its  maturity  until  conditions  arrive  suitable  for 
germination ;  henceforth  it  is  a  hindrance  to  germination  in  many 
plants  as  it  must  be  torn  asunder  by  the  expanding  plantlet.  If 
we  watch  the  germination  of  a  squash  or  sitnilar  seed  through 
the  different  stages  we  can  discover  that  Nature  has  made  a 
special  provision  to  help  the  plantlet  in  escaping  from  the  seed- 
case.  Tlie  first  shoot  from  the  germinating  seed  is  called  the 
hypocotyl,  which  first  grows  downward  no  matter  in  what  posi- 
tion the  seed  is  placed.  It  will  curve  in  a  semicircle  if  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  its  rounded  point  into  the  soil.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  hypocotyl  is  that  portion  of  the^stem  or  axis  which  is 
situate  below  the  cotyledons  of  the  embryo  and  which  is  above 
the  root.  As  the  hypocotyl  grows  downward,  a  projection  or 
hook  is  forined  on  the  side  towards  the  seed ;  this  hook  holds  the 
seed-case  down  while  the  seed-leaves  (cotyledons),  are  pulled 
out  from  it.  Sometimes  the  point  of  the  seed-case  breaks,  thus 
permitting  the  hook  to  slip  ofT ;  also,  if  the  seed  happens  to  be 
planted  edgewise,  or  with  the  point  downward,  the  hook  often 
fails  to  catch  the  seed-case,  and  therefore  the  plantlet  emerges 
from  the  soil  without  freeing  itself  from  the  seed-case  and  is 
for  a  time  hampered.  This  provision  is  peculiar  to  the  pumpkin 
family,  to  which  squash,  melons  and  cucumbers  belong,  although 
other' provisions  accomplishing  the  same  end  are  found  in  a  few 
other  families  ;  many  plants  are,  however,  considerably  held  back 
by  the  seed-case  during  germination.  Seeds  of  the  pumpkin 
family  should  be  planted  flatwise  rather  than  edge,  or  endwise, 
since'  in  this  position  they  most  readily  free  themselves  from 
their  seed-cases.  Lima  beans  are  best  planted  edgewise  with  the 
concave  side  downward. 

The  best  depth  at  which  to  plant  seeds  of  different  species 
varies  in  a  general  way  with  their  size,  and  the  rule  sometimes 
given  is  that  seeds  should  be  covered  with  a  thickness  of  soil 
equal  to  four  times  their  diameter.  As  above  luentioned,  the  iirst 
shoot  from  the  seed  called  the  hypocotyl.  grows  downward,  but 
if  the  seed  is  sufiicientlv  covered,  the  point  of  the  hypocotyl  is 
not  always  able  to  penetrate  into  the  soil  because  the  resistance 
offered  bv  the  latter  is  not  only  often  greater  than  the  pressure 
offered  bv  the  weight  of  the  seed,  but,  what  appears  to  be  in  this 
connection  more  important,  the  larger  the  seed  the  larger  is  the 
hypocotyl.  and  it  obviously  requires  more  force  to  push  a  large 
root  into  the  soil  than  it  does  a  small  one ;  therefore  a  large  seed 
requires  the  additional  weight  of  a  thicker  covering  of  soil  so 
as  to  afford  sufficient  additional  leverage  to  enable  the  root  to 
grow  downwards,  otherwise  the  germinating  embryo  would  be 
entirely  lifted  out  and  from  lack  of  moisture  be  unable  to  com- 
plete the  act  of  germination.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted_  that 
this  latter  event  Is  only  likely  to  happen  under  conditions  of  bad 
soil   preparation  so  that  the  ground  under  the  seed  is  hard  and 
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The  rule  that  the  depth  of  planting  is  governed  by  the  size  of 
the  seed  is,  like  most  other  rules,  subject  to  exceptions,  which 
exceptions  are  connected  with  the  special  mode  of  germination 
practised  by  different  seeds.  If  we  take  a  pea  or  a  bean  and 
soak  them  in  water  so  that  the  seed-case  can  be  easily  removed, 
we  shall  find  that  they  divide  almost  of  themselves  into  halves 
joined  together  at  one  point,  and  at  the  point  of  junction  the 
embryo  can  be  easily  seen.  These  two  parts  of  a  seed  arc  known 
as   cotyledons. 

Plants  having  two  cotyledons  form  the  very  important  class 
known  in  botany  as  Dicotyledons ;  while  those  known  as  Mono- 
cotyledons have'  but  one  cotyledon.  There  is  also  a  class,  which 
includes  conifers,  in  which  the  members  have  several  cotyledons. 
In  some  cases  the  cotyledons  remain  in  the  soil,  and  in  others 
they  are  lifted  bodily  into  the  air  in  the  act  of  germination;  it  is 
this  distinction  which  has  to  be  considered  when  covering  large 
seeds  like  the  pea,  bean,  pumpkin,  etc.    In  the  case   of  the   pea, 


the  cotyledons  remain  in  the  soil,  and  this  species  will  germinate 
from  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches  as  it  is  only  the  pointed  shoo': 
which  has  to  be  forced  through  the  covering  soil.  But  with  beans^ 
pumpkins,  and  many  others  whose  cotyledons  must  reach  the 
upper  air  before  germination  can  be  completed,  it  obviously  re- 
quires considerably  greater  force  to  push  the  more  or  less  broad 
cotyledons  through  the  soil  than  it  does  a  mere  pointed  shoot. 
Therefore  if  seeds  like  beans,  etc.,  are  covered  too  deeply  the 
hypocotyl  is  often  unable  to  lift  the  cotyledons  to  the  surface  and 
the  plantlet  perishes.  Frequently,  too,  the  energy  used  by  the 
hypocotyl  is  sufficient  to  break  off  the  cotyledons  and  the  plantlet 
emerges  minus  these  appendages,  in  which  case  also  it  dies.  Seeds 
of  the  larger  beans  usually  fail  if  covered  to  a  depth  of  three 
inches,  especially  if  the  soil  is  clayey,  while  those  of  the  Castor 
Bean,  though  very  robust,  can  hardly  lift  their  cotyledons  through 
one  inch  of  soil.  Wheat,  corn,  and  other  similar  monocotyledons,, 
will  germinate  through  five  inches  of  soil  as  their  tiny,  pointed 
shoots  readily  insinuate  themselves  between  the  soil  particles 
and  come  to  the  surface  with  comparatively  little  expenditure  of 
energy ;  it  is  not,  however,  necessary  nor  advisable  to  plant  them 
so  deeply. 

As  a  rule  the  earlier  germinations  from  a  sowing  of  seed  pro- 
duce more  vigorous  plants  than  later  ones.  This  is  sometimes, 
looked  upon  as  one  of  Nature's  methods  for  preserving  the  vigor 
of  species,  as  the  stronger  seedlings  overtop  the  weaker  ones  and 
crowd  them  out  of  existence.  This  should  he  remembered  when 
transplanting  from  a  seed-bed  and  we  should  therefore  reject 
if  possible  plants  from  the  later  germinations.  In  all  cases  the 
covering  of  soil  over  seeds  should  not  be  deeper  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  because  it  is  advisable  to  secure  the  completion 
of  germination  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  As  previously  men- 
tioned, when  a  plantlet  has  used  up  the  food  supply  in  the  seed 
before  germination  is  complete,  it  is  liable  to  die,  and  in  any 
case  it  is  likely  to  be  weakened  if  it  has  to  grow  through  an 
excessive  thickness  of  soil,  even  if  it  is  possible  for  this  to  take 
place.  In  respect  to  peas,  for  instance,  while  they  will  germinate 
through  five  or  six  inches  of  soil  covering,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
cover  them  to  that  depth  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  roots  of  peas  as  deeply  placed  in  the  ground  as  pos- 
sible for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  roots  away  from  the  (to  them) 
deleterious  effects  of  hot  weather.  The  latter  is  sometimes  secured 
by  mulching,  but  a  good  method  is  to  sow  peas  at  the  bottom  of  a 
trench  si.x  inches  deep  and  cover  them  with  two  inches  of  soil ; 
then  gradually  fill  in  the  trench  as  the  peas  grow.  In  all  cases 
seeds  may  be  covered  about  a  fourth  deeper  in  a  sandy  soil  than 
in  a  clayey  one. 

Very  small  seeds,  celery,  petunia,  begonia,  and  such  like, 
should  be  scarcely  covered  at  all.  When  seeds  of  this  character 
are  .sown  in  pots  or  flats  under  artificial  conditions,  such  as  the 
window  of  a  room,  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  it  is  best  to  merely 
press  them  into  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  cover  with  a  sheet 
of  glass  to  prevent  evaporation,  or  they  may  be  shaded  with 
paper  or  muslin.  The  soil  should  be  moist  before  sowing,  and 
if  further  moisture  is  required  before  germination  takes  place 
watering  should  be  done  with  a  very  fine  sprinkler,  a  better  plan 
is  to  place  the  pot  or  flat  in  a  vessel  of  water,  taking  care  that 
the  water  is  not  deep  enough  to  reach  higher  than  one  inch  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  all  cases  overhead  watering  of  seeds 
should  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  this  operation  is  liable  to  puddle 
the  surface  of  the  soil :  if  care  is  taken  that  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
moist  before  sowing  it  is  rarely  that  watering  is  required  until 
after  germination. 

Shading  which  has  been  placed  over  seeds  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  germinate,  and  in  rooms  and  greenhouics,  pots 
or  flats  of  seedlings  should  have  all  the  light  possible  and  be 
placed  close  to  the  glass,  so  as  to  prevent  the  young  plants  from 
becoming  drawn  and  spindly ;  strong  plants  can  never  be  produced 
from  seedlings  of  this  character. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  rapidity  of  germination  is  in  alt 
cases  desirable,  and  this  is  naturally  more  easily  accomplished 
in  a  warm  soil  than  in  a  cold  one.  While  in  the  case  of  things 
like  melons,  lima  beans,  and  others  native  of  hot  climates,  it  ii? 
useless  to  sow  them  until  the  soil  is  warm,  the  general  rule  for 
hardier  species  like  peas,  spinach,  and  so  on.  is  to  sow  them  as 
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carl}'  as  possible  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes 
workable,  so  that  they  may  become  established  before  the  advent 
of  hot  weather.  The  natural  environment  of  these  latter  causes 
them  to  be  constitutionally  adapted  to  germinate  at  a  temperature 
just  above  freezing  point,  and  they  will  germinate  as  quickly 
at  a  temperature  of  35  dcg.  F.  as  melons,  etc.,  will  at  65  deg.  F. 
Thoroughly  drained  soils,  deeply  cultivated  and  well  pulverized, 
not  only  warm  up  quicker  after  frost  is  out,  but  they  come  into 
a  tit  state  for  sowing  seed  inuch  sooner,  and  plants  will  grow 
quicker  on  them,  than  is  the  case  in  connection  with  ground 
which  has  had  poor  treatment.  Autumn  spading  or  plowing  is  an 
important  fundamental  in  obtaining  the  best  soil  conditions  in 
the   Spring. 

Germination  is  liable  to  be  prevented  by  seeds  being  sown  in 
contact  with  compound  chemical  fertilizers,  acid  phosphate,  or 
any  other  inorganic  fertilizer  containing  acid.  The  chief  injury 
by  chemical  fertilizers  in  connection  with  germination  appears  to 
be  inflicted  upon  the  embryo  after  germination  has  started  rather 
than  upon  the  seed  itself.  Organic  fertilizers  such  as  stock  yard 
manures  and  ground  bones  do  no  harm  either  to  the  seed  or  to 
the  sprouting  plantlet.  Dissolved  bones  are  liable  to  inflict  injury 
because  they   are   dissolved   bj'  acid.  ' 

The  operation  of  sowing  seed  should  not  be  carried  on  when 
the  soil  is  wet  or  sticky,  as  treading  upon,  or  w'orking  a  soil  in 
that  state  always  does  harm  as  a  condition  is  brought  about 
which  excludes  oxygen,  and  which  will  also  cause  it  to  dry  into 
hard  lumps. 

Very  soon  after  germination  is  under  way  the  embryo  is  seen 
to  be  practically  divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  an  ascending 
and  a  descending  axis.  Of  the  two  extremes  of  these  axes  the 
ascending  one  becomes  the  shoot  or  plumule,  and  the  other  the 
root  or  radicle.  The  question  will  at  once  arise  as  to  what  causes 
the  shoot  to  grow  upwards  and  the  root  downwards?  To  this 
question  there  is  no  real  answer,  except  to  say  that  the  cause  is 
unknown.  Certain  guesses  have  been  from  time  to  time  made 
as  to  the  why  of  this  characteristic  in  plant  life,  one  of  these 
being  that  the  growing  of  the  radicle  into  the  soil  is  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  gravity,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  by  the 
exceeding  sensitiveness  of  the  tip  of  the  radicle  to  surrounding 
influences  especially  to  gravitation,  a  condition  to  which  the  name 
geotropism  has  been  given,  the  root  being  said  to  be  positively- 
geotropic  and  the  shoot  negatively-geotropic.  While  there  is  no 
plant  organ  more  wonderful  than  the  tip  of  the  radicle  and  there 
is  no  doubt  about  its  extreme  sensitiveness,  equally  as  much  may 
be  said  as  regards  the  shoot.  Darwin  wrote :  "It  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  tip  of  the  radicle,  endowed  as  it  is 
with  such  diverse  kijids  of  sensitiveness,  acts  like  the  brain  of 
animals."  He  could  have  said  the  same  thing  about  the  shoot. 
It  seems  that  Darwin's  line  of  thought  opens  up  more  possibili- 
ties tending  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  ivliy  the  root  grows  down 
and  the  shoot  up,  than  anything  else.  While  the  existence  ot 
brain-power  in  plants  may  not  be  capable  of  actual  scientific 
proof,  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  facts  connected  with  plant  life 
which  give  ample  grounds  for  faith  to  believe  that  such  power 
exists. 

It  certainly  appears  to  l^e  nothing  but  absurd  to  bring  the 
attraction  of  the  force  of  gravitation  into  the  question,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  this  force  acts  equally  upon  all  matter  of  the 
same  weight  existing  under  the  same  conditions,  and  it  would 
therefore  have  the  same  pull  upon  the  shoot  as  upon  the  root. 
Another  point  is  that  different  species  have  different  methods  of 
root-growth,  some  have  a  tap-root  which  while  growing  down 
very  deeply  into  the  soil  when  conditions  render  this  possible, 
also  produces  horizontal  roots;  others,  after  the  tirst  root  has 
gone  down  some  way,  grow  their  roots  entirely  in  an  horizontal 
manner.  Then  again  when  the  soil  down  to,  or  below,  the  roots 
has  become  very  dry,  and  which  subsequently  is  watered  so  that 
only  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  is  kept  moist,  the  roots  will  turn 
and  grow  upward  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  moist  soil  and 
obtaining  the  water  the  plant  stands  in  such  great  need  of.  In 
this  action  brain-power  appears  more  in  evidence  than  the  force 
of  gravity.  It  is  this  characteristic  of  plants'  roots  growing 
towards  the  surface  when  the  latter  is  moister  than  the  soil 
below,  which  is  why  mere  surface  sprinkling  does  more  harm 
than  good  when  artificial  watering  is  practised.  In  watering 
plants  sufficient  should  be  given  at  one  time  to  soak  the  <oil  to 
the  bottom  of  the  roots.  In  this  way,  coupled  with  cultivation 
when  the  surface  has  become  dry  enough,  watering  is  not  re- 
quired at  one  spot  more  often  than  once  a  week  in  dry  weather. 
While  therefore  the  reasons  why  in  the  germination  of  seeds 
the  shoot  and  the  root  will  curve  round  in  their  efforts  to  grow 
up  and  down  respectively  is  unknown,  the  greatest  success  from 
growing  plants  from  seed  is  obtained  by  the  grower  first  making 
the  environment  in  which  the  seed  is  placed  of  such  character 
that  these  movements  are  carried  on  as  easily  as  can  be  so  that 
the  final  completion  of  the  act  of  germination  is  accomplished  as 
qiiicklv,  and  with  as  little  expenditure  of  energy  as  possible. 
\\'i!h    the    establishment    of    roots    in    the    soil    and    with    the 


exposure  of  green  leaves  to  light  and  air,  germination  is  over 
and  the  plant  is  able  to  gather  and  work  up  its  own  food  from 
outside.  The  next  step  is  to  consider  how  it  obtains  food  and 
assimilates   it   for   its   growth. 

In  connection  with  out-of-door  gardening,  the  cultivator  has 
the  part  of  the  plant's  environment  which  lies  licncath  the  soil 
surface  more  under  control  than  the  part  which  lies  above  it. 
Practically  he  can  do  nothing  by  way  of  changing  the  composi- 
tion or  temperature  of  the  air  or  of  the  amount  of  sunlight,  but 
he  can  do  a  great  deal  in  inlluencing  and  improving  the  fertility, 
the  mechanical  condition,  the  drainage,  and  the  aeration  of  the 
soil ;  all  of  these_  combined  constitute  the  environment  of  the 
roots.  It  is  therefore  of  considerable  importance  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  roots  of  plants  as  well  as  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow  and  collect  the  plant's  food.  Obviously  the  plant  is 
extremely  dependent  upon  its  surroundings  or  environment,  the 
more  so  because  of  its  lack  of  the  power  of  locomotion.  There- 
fore plant  organs  must  estaldish  certain  definite  relations  with 
things  outside  of  themselves  before  they  can  work  effectually: 
and  these  necessary  relations  are  called  life-relations.  For  ex- 
ample, green  leaves  are  definitely  related  to  light  as  they  cannot 
perform  their  peculiar  work  without  it ;  most  roots  must  bo 
related  to  the  soil ;  certain  plants  known  as  aquatics  are  related 
to  abundant  water :  some  plants,  such  as  parasites,  are  related 
to  other  plants.  Each  organ,  therefore,  must  become  adjusted  to 
a  complete  set  of  relations.  Three  conspicuous  organs,  root, 
stem  and  leaf,  are  concerned  with  nutrition  and  growth,  and 
most  plants  have  at  some  period  of  their  life  another  structure, 
the  flower,  which  is  entirely  concerned  with  reproduction. 

The  roots  of  land  plants  serve  to  anchor  the  plant  in  the  soil 
enabling  the  stem  or  stems  of  erect  species  to  grow  upright,  and 
to  supply  the  plant  with  water  containing  its  dissolved  food 
materials.  As  above  mentioned,  the  primary  root  develops  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  hypocotyl :  but  not  only  do  lateral  roots 
develop  from  this  primary  root,  but  they  may  also  develop 
freely  from  other  parts  of  the  stem.  If  the  base  of  the  stem  of 
a  corn  plant  be  examined  a  week  or  so  after  germination  we 
may  see  roots  growing  out  from  above  the  point  at  which  the 
stem  was  originally  attached  to  the  seed  ;  and  if  we  pull  up  a 
squash  vine,  or  unslaked  tomato  plant,  or  others  of  similar 
growth  late  in  the  Summer,  we  often  find  them  rooted  from  the 
stem  at  some  distance  from  the  original  root.  Lateral  roots 
originate  in  the  internal  tissues  of  the  root  or  stem,  and  not 
close  to  the  surface  as  do  buds. 

Most  forms  of  roots  are  adapted  for  growing  in  the  soil,  but 
there  are  some  of  which  this  is  not  true.  Thus  many  orchids  and 
ferns  have  aerial  roots  which  fasten  the  plants  to  the  stem  or 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  absorb  moisture  and  food  from  the  heavy 
humid  atmosphere  of  the  forest ;  other  roots  are  what  are  called 
adventitious,  or  accidental,  like  those  of  ivy,  which  enable  the 
plant  to  cling  to  the  stem  of,  and  climb  up  another  plant :  also 
to  cling  and  climb  up  a  wall,  etc.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these 
adventitious  roots  are  not  usually  put  forth  until  after  the  ivy 
shoot  is  in  place  against  the  object  it  proposes  to  cling  to.  There 
are  also  roots  which  are  parasitic,  like  those  of  the  mistletoe  and 
Qodder.  which  enter  into  the  tissue  of  their  host  plant — which 
aerial  roots  and  ivy  and  orchids  do  not — and  draw  nutriment 
from  it.  Another  somewhat  extensive  group  of  roots  are  those 
of  aquatic  plants,  which  are  adapted  to  life  in  the  water. 

In  the  case  of  all  land  plants  the  growing  tip  of  each  root  is 
protected  by  a  cap  of  cells  called  the  root-cap.  This  root-cap 
consists  of  several  layers  of  cells,  the  outer  ones  gradually  dying 
or  being  worn  away  as  the  tip  of  the  root  pushes  through  the 
soil,  and  being  replaced  by  new  layers  of  cells  which  are  con- 
tinually growing  beneath.  The  mass  of  cells  forming  the  root-tip 
is  always  resistant  and  compactly  arranged  within;  but  as  the 
cells  are  pushed  outward,  becoming  old.  and  sloughed  off  by  the 
continual  addition  of  new  cells,  they  undergo  gelatinization  and 
decay :  this  gelatinization  is  important  as  it  no  doubt  acts  as  a 
constant  lubricant  to  make  easier  the  course  of  the  tip  as  it 
progresses   through  the  soil. 

In  advancing  through  the  .soil  the  root-tip  does  not  move  in  a 
straight  line  but  has  an  oscillating  motion  which  enables  it  to 
take  advantage  of  openings  lietwecn  the  soil  particles.  Since  the 
soil  offers  more  or  less  resistance  to  the  growth  of  roots,  it  is 
evident  that  the  roots  of  plants  growing  in  it  cannot  elongate 
through  their  whole  length  at  once.  If  we  try  to  push  a  piece  of 
fine  wire,  say  a  foot  long,  into  the  lightest  soil,  holding  it  at  the 
end  away  from  the  soil,  it  will  be  found  to  be  impossible  on 
account  of  the  wire  bending.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact  the  "push'' 
which  is  needed  to  force  the  root  forward  in  the  soil  is  confined 
to  a  portion  rarely  more  than  a  half  an  inch  in  length. 

The  roots  and  minute  rootlets  which,  in  a  complete  root-system 
arc  readily  evident  to  the  eye.  are.  however,  secondary  with 
respect  to  the  relations  wh'ch  exist  between  the  plant,  the  soil, 
and  the  air  and  moisture  the  latter  contain.  When  a  plant's 
root-systein  is  examined,  organs  smal'er  than  the  fine  rootlets  are 
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not  generally  noticed.  There  are,  nevertheless,  minute  and  effec- 
tive structures  invariably  present  in  great  abundance,  known  as 
root-hairs,  which  arise  from  the  surface  of  all  young  and  grow- 
ing roots.  As  soon  as  the  root  in  germination  has  attained  tn 
the  length  of  about  an  inch  these  root-hairs  are  developed  at  a 
short  distance  behind  the  root-tip.  They  arise  practically  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface,  and  an  examination  under  a  microscope 
indicates  that  they  are  simple,  elongated  cells,  consisting  of  a 
rather  resistant  cell-wall  within  which  is  contained  granular 
protoplasm  and  cell-sap.  Root-hairs  may  become  very  evident  if 
we  artiticially  germinate  seeds,  of  radish  for  instance,  between 
sheets  of  moist  filter-paper  or  flannel,  and  when  grown  in  this 
way  the  hairs  assume  generally  a  greater  length  than  in  the  soil, 
and  they  arc,  as  well,  perfectly  straight  tubes.  As  they  develop 
in  the  soil,  however,  where  the  numerous  particles  of  earth 
obstruct  their  growth  they  bend  about  and  flatten  out  against 
and  around  these  particles,  becoming  as  a  result  contorted  and 
deformed  in  appearance.  It  is  evident  that  they  come  into  the 
most  intimate  contact  with  the  minute  grains  of  soil,  so  much 
so  that  these  latter  actually  stick  into  the  walls  of  the  hairs ;  bv 
this  means  the  hairs  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
absorption. 

Root-hairs  develop  just  behind  the  elongating  part  of  the 
rootlet,  and  their  use  is  to  absorb  water  with  the  food  materials 
it  contains  in  solution.  As  the  e.xtremity  of  the  root  advances 
through  the  soil  by  growth,  new  root-hairs  are  formed  in  front 
of  the  older  ones,  while  those  farthest  back  as  rapidly  die  oft'. 
so  that  only  a  short  portion  of  a  root  bears  hairs  at  any  one  time. 
It  is  usually  difficult  to  see  root-hairs  growing  in  the  soil,  but 
they  may  sometimes  be  discovered  with  the  "aid  of  a  pocket 
magnifying  glass  by  carefully  removing  the  soil  from  about  the 
younger  roots,  when  the  silky  network  of  root-hairs  may  be 
seen  filling  the  pores  of  the  soil  and  enveloping  the  soil  particles. 
Only  that  part  of  the  roots  which  is  in  front  of  the  hairs  is  at 
all  active  in  absorption,  in  fact  absorption  is  carried  on  almost 
entirely  through  the  hairs,  and  that  portion  of  the  root  upon 
which  they  have  died  is  practically  of  no  more  value,  so  far  as 
absorption  is  concerned,  its  uses  being  confined  to  being  a  vehicle 
for  the  conveyance  of  fluids,  and  for  strengthening  the  plant's 
position  in  the  ground.  The  elongation  of  roots  ceases  upon  that 
portion  on  which  root-hairs  are  formed,  this  elongation  being 
strictly  confined  to  the  portion  between  the  hairs  and  the  tip; 
subsequently  roots  only  grow  in  diameter  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  stem  increases   in   si/e. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  wc  should  aim  at  creating  such 
soil  environment  as  will  conduce  to  the  existence  of  the  greatest 
number  of  root-tips ;  this  is  brought  by  the  encouragement  of 
root-branching.  Roots  never  branch  freely  in  a  hard,  lumpy 
soil.  The  greater  the  number  of  branches  the  greater  the  nnmlier 
of  root-hairs,  and  the  fact  must  be  again  emphasized  that  these 
hairs  are  the  most  important  part  of  roots  as  it  is  through  them 
that  almost  all  of  a  plant's  food  and  drink  is  absorbed,  and  the 
hairs  only  grow  just  behind  the  young,  growing  roots.  When 
first  formed  root-branches  are  as  fine  as  ordinary  hairs,  but 
these  branches  must  not  be  confounded  with  root-hairs,  and  the 
latter  never  develop   into  branches. 

Root  growth  is  always  excited  by  suitable  soil  conditions,  but 
a  continual  sufficiency  of  moisture  appears  to  have  the  greatest 
exciting  cause.  Roots  frequently  develop  from  parts  of  a  stem 
that  remains  for  a  certain  time  in  contact  with  moisture.  In  the 
tropics,  where  the  air  is  very  moist,  some  plants,  in  addition  to 
the  previously  mentioned  orchids,  emit  roots  very  freely  from 
the  stem  aliove  ground,  and  a  marked  example  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  Ficiis  indica  (Banyan  Tree).  Cuttings  form  roots 
Iiecause  they  are  kept  in  contact  with  abundant  water  at  a  suitable 
temperature,  and  cuttings  of  some  plants  will  root  in  water  alone. 
As  the  cells  of  new  roots  are  full  of  protoplasm,  they  must 
have  access  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  they  will  neither  live 
nor  grow.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  experiment : 
After  thoroughly  boiling  some  water  to  expel  its  oxygen  pour 
some  of  it  into  two  glass  tumblers,  filling  them  up  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  top;  into  one  pour  enough  oil — olive  or  other 
of  a  vegetable  origin — to  cover  the  water  with  a  film  not  less 
than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  to  prevent  any  oxygen  from  re- 
entering the  water.  When  cool  enough  place  a  rooted  cutting 
into  each  glass ;  the  roots  of  the  one  in  the  water  exposed  to  the 
air  will  continue  to  live,  but  in  the  other  case  where  the  supply 
of  oxygen  is  cut  off  by  the  oil  film,  the  roots  will  die.  The  total 
absence  of  live  rootlets  in  the  puddled  clods  of  badly  tilled  soil 
shows  that  they  will  not  penetrate  soil  from  which  air  has  been 
expelled,  or  into  which  air  cannot  enter  from  want  of  cultivation. 
The  roots  of  practically  all  garden  plants  will  refuse  to  enter 
a  water-logged  soil  and  if  they  were  already  in  the  soil  before 
it  became  water-logged,  such  a  condition  w'ill  result  in  their  death 
practically  b\-  suft'ocation. 

Planting  trees  too  deeply  or  raising  the  soil  under  trees  when 
grading    may    result    in    death    owing    to    the    roots    not    getting 


sufticient  air.  W  hen  it  is  necessary  to  raise  ground  abuut  trees 
access  ot  air  to  their  roots  can  be  provided  for  by  making  a  well 
around  and  at  some  distance  away  from  their  trunks 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  above  indicated  that,  so  far  as  growth 
IS  concerned,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  roots  is  that  from 
where  the  root-hairs  begin  up  to  the  tip,  it  is  very  plain  that  the 
greatest  success  in  transplanting  is  only  achieved  by  the  most 
careful  handling  of  the  plant's  roots.  Carelessness  in  lifting  a 
plant  from  the  position  m  which  it  has  been  growing  is  a  fruitful 
source  ot  failure  m  transplanting,  especially  with  nursery  stock 
which  carelessness  results  in  the  destruction  of  the  fine  "rootlets' 
and  their  accompanying  root-hairs.  When  the  lifting  has  been 
properly  done  the  same  result  may  be  brought  about  by  allowing 
he  fine  rootlets  to  be  killed  hy  exposure  to  drving  influences 
between  the  time  the  plant  was  taken  out  from  the  soil  and  the 
time  It  was  planted  into  its  new  position.  Under  these  circum- 
stances before  root  action  can  again  come  into  work  new  root- 
ets  and  root-ha.rs  must  be  grown.  Whether  the  plant  survives 
the  shock  of  transplanting,  or  not,  will  depend  upon  the  length 
ot  time  which  elapses  before  new  root-action  takes  place  Re- 
ne\ved  root-action  is  frequently  retarded,  or  even  prevented  en- 
tirely,   by   covering   the    roots    with    too    rich    a    soil    which   has 


ecome  sour  Renewal  of  root  growth  is  greatly  hastened  b 
covering  with  sharp  sand ;  cuttings  of  plants  always  root  more 
treely  in  sand  than  m  anything  else,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  growing  of  new  roots  from  old  ones  involves  the  same 
processes  and  conditions  as  the  growing  of  roots  from  a  cutting 
in  the  case  of  things  which  are  never  sown  in  their  permanent 
position,  annual  flower  and  vegetable  plants  for  example  the 
practice  of  growing  them  in  paper   pots,   or  in   what  are   called 

airt   bands     is  greatly  to   be  recommended.    With   this   method 


or  band,  and  however  careless  or  ignorant  the  planter,  it  woiild 
n  this  way  require  considerable  effort  to  inflict  damage  upon 
ireatK  f';  'U^'  P^^^^^^^^'on  of  root-hairs  in  transplauHng'^  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  removing  as  much  soil  as  possible  with  the 
plant.  To  this  end  the  practice  of  balling  and  burlaping  is  used 
m  connection  with  the  removal  of  certain  plants  from  the  nursery 
\Vhen  taking  up  seedlings  from  a  seed-bed  the  root-hairs  should 
not  be  destroyed  by  pulling  up  the  plants,  but  should  be  pre- 
served by  lifting  with  a  trowel.  When  the  soil  is  dry  at  trans- 
planting time  reduction  of  the  shock  is  greatlv  brought  about  bv 
thoroughly  soaking  the  ground  around  them  the  dav  before  ih 
all  cases  where  death  ensues  from  transplanting  it  'is  caused  bv 
the  roots  not  having  received  proper  care  during  or  after  the 
operation. 

\yiiile  the  minute  size  of  the  root-hairs  will  naturally  prevent 
a  single  hair  from  performing  much  in  the  wav  of  absorption 
still,  when  we  realize  that  there  are  millions  of  these  hairs  con- 
nected with  one  root  system,  all  co-operating  to  the  same  end 
It  IS  easy  to  understand  that  the  aggregate  of  absorption  results 
m  considerable  force  being  accumulated.  It  is  this  which  causes 
sap  to  flow  so  freely  from  pruned  or  injured  stems  during  the 
growing  season.  From  experiment  it  has  been  proved  that  this 
absorptive  power  is  most  active  when  the  soil  is  warm,  and  that 
withm  certain  limits  it  decreases  with  falling  temperature  and 
increases  with  a  rising  one ;  and  this  is  irrespective  of  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  above  ground.  When  the  soil  is  warm  the 
absorptive  power  of  root-hairs  may  be  sufficient  to  force  water 
from  the  tips  of  leaves  during  cool  nights  when  transpiration  is 
slight. 

In  addition  to  their  work  of  absorption,  roots  have  to  excrete 
much  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  plant  during  its  life 
processes.  This  acid  acts  upon  unavailable  mineral  plant  food 
and  renders  it  available,  and  in  this  way  roots  may  be  said  to 
make  part  of  their  own  food.  This  is  clearly  proved  when  plants 
are  grown  upon  a  limestone  slab  on  which  the  roots  will  etch 
out  grooves.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  plants  like  lichens 
and  mosses  will  eat  away  the  surface  of  hard  rocks  and  so  start 
the  formation  of  soil.  The  excretions  of  substances  from  the 
roots  of  one  plant  wdiich  may  be  poisonous  to  others  has  long 
been  under  consideration,  and  over  half  a  century  ago  De 
Candolle  held  this  view.  This  idea  has  at  the  present  time, 
however,   little   support. 

Tlie  results  of  recent  studies  along  these  lines  seem  to  point 
to  an  oxidizing  action  in  the  soil  by  roots,  and  while  such  a 
process,  if  it  exists,  may  be  of  practical  importance,  there  ap- 
pears little  doubt  that  such  action  must  be  very  small  compared 
with  the  effect  of  the  excreted  carbonic  acid  in  dissolving  plant 
food  out  of  insoluble   mineral   matter. 

It  may  be  noted  that  carbonic  acid  is  an  excrete  product  of  the 
protoplasm    of   every  active    plant   cell. 


New   York  Spring    Flower   Show — March    14-20 
Boston    Spring    Flower    Show — April    6-10 
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FLOWERS  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  IN  WINTER. 
jV/jUST  gardeners— pri_ites?ional  and  amateur— like  to  see  a  few 
IVl  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  in  the  garden  during  Winter. 
.An  outdoor  bloom  on  a  dull  December  or  January  day  seems  to 
possess  a  value  far  above  the  most  gorgeous  blossom  of  Summer. 
However  insignificant  the  pale  Winter  flower  mav  be,  it  possesses 
an  outstanding  glory.  The  Summer  bloom  is  just  one  of  a 
crowd ;  the  modest  Winter  plant  that  raises  its  tinv  blossom  to 
the  dull  grey  sky  has  few  rivals  to  dim  its  individual  beauty. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  the  Winter  flower  is  valued  so  highly. 
Probably  the  most  popular  \\'iiiter  flower  is  the  Christmas  Rose 
(Hi'llcborus  nigcr).  It  is  a  pretty  plant,  and  its  pure  white, 
simple  flowers  often  beautify  some  dark  corner  toward  Yule- 
tide.  It  possesses  the  great  quality  of  lasting  quite  a  long  time, 
and  remains  fresh  for  days  after  it  is  cut.  If  allowed  to  remain 
on  its  native  bed  the  plant  continues  to  put  forth  its  sweet  blooms 
right  through  the  night-time  of  the  year.  Another  Winter- 
flowering  plant  is  the  Winter  Iris,  which  puts  forth  its  bright 
^  flowers  during  the  dark,  short  days.  Then  we  have  that  pretty 
shrub,  the  Laurcstinus,  which  flowers  abundantli-  during  Winter, 
and  makes  some  little  spot  gay  with  its  clusters  of  white  blossoms. 
It  is  very  fragrant,  and  a  bush  smothered  in  the  beautiful  white 
blossoms  during  this  period  of  the  year  is  a  sight  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  enthusiastic  gardener.  The  old-fashioned  Winter 
Heliotrope  also  helps  to  shed  fragrance  on  the  Winter  breeze, 
for  though  the  bloom  itself  is  nothing  great — quite  insignificant, 
in  fact — it  has  a  delicate  aroma,  and  for  this  alone  is  worth 
cultivating. 

Later  on,  of  course,  we  have  the  sweet  little  Snowdrop — the 
most  modest  of  Winter  flowers — and  the  Winter  .Aconite.  The 
Crocus,  too,  sends  forth  its  blooms  whilst  yet  there  is  snow 
in  the  air  and  King  Frost  reigns  supreme.  Nothing  gladdens 
the  eye  of  the  gardener  and  the  lover  of  gardens  more  than  the 
sight  of  a  border  gay  with  blooming  Crocuses.  Winter  Sweet 
is  a  hardy  flowering  shrub  that  makes  a  shrubbery  bright  with 
its  yellowish-brown,  purple-blotched  flowers  during  December  and 
January.  This  plant  has  the  e.xcellent  quality  of  being  long  last- 
ing, and  when  fresh  cut  the  flowers  will  keep  for  quite  a  long 
time,  filling  a  room  with  their  fragrance.  As  a  rule  this  shrub 
does  best  if  grown  against  the  wall  of  a  garden  facing  the  south 
or  southwest.  Another  e.xcellent  flowering  shrub  that  bears  its 
fragrant  blossoms  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  is  the 
Winter  Honeysuckle  (Lonkcra  fragrantissima).  It  is  possessed 
of  a  sweet  aroma,  and  is  one  of  the  best  shrubs  for  the  shrub- 
bery. Many  gardeners  place  it  against  a  wall,  but  this  is  not 
really  necessary,  as  it  does  equally  well  in  the  open.  Daphne 
Mc^crcum  is  another  Winter-flowering  shrub  which  is  gay  with 
bright  red  blossoms  during  February.  The  leaves  do  not  shoot 
forth  until  long  after  the  plant  has  commenced  to  flower.  The 
Cornelian  Cherry  is  a  fairly  large-growing  bush  that  bears  smrdl 
yellowish  blooms  towards  the  back-end  of  Winter.  There  are 
several  variegated  forms  of  this  flowering  shrub,  and  it  possesses 
this  advantage,  it  will  flourish  in  the  poorest  soil. 

The  cultivation  of  Winter  flow^ers  and  Winter-flowering  shrubs 
is — or  should  be — popular  with  most  gardeners,  for  such  give 
a  touch  of  brightness  to  the  garden  during  the  dull  grays  and 
browns  of  W'intcr,  and  we  should  aiivays  hail  with  satisfaction 
the  blossoms  that  defy  the  cold  and  come  forth  to  break  the  drab 
monotone  of  color  prevailing  during  tlie  Winter. — Cnvdcnhvi 
Illustrated. 

-AuTUMX    Berries 

The  autumn  berries  and  fruits  arc  in  many  cases  so  brilliant 
that  one  wonders  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  them. 
Special  attention  mi,ght  well  be  given  to  those  berry-bearing 
plants  of  which  we  have  at  the  present  time  so  wide  a 
choice,  and  which  are  still  being  added  to,  in  preference  to  the 
breadths  of  the  common  Laurel  and  the  mixed  muddles  of  plants 
that  pass  as  ornamental  shrubberies  in  public  and  private  gardens. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Rose  family,  in  which  the  Sweet  Briar 
has  several  aspects  of  beauty,  but  none  more  beautiful  than  when 
laden  with  its  charming  hijjs,  which  usually  hang  on  the  1)ushcs 
from  one  year  to  the  otlier.  .\mong  the  single  Roses  how  varied 
are  the  fruits  in  color,  shape  and  size.  The  Japanese  Rose,  witii 
its  huge  Apple-like  fruits,  is  at  its  best  in  the  .\utumn,  nothing 
being  finer  than  the  scarlet  fruits  in  clusters  among  the  golden- 
yellow  leaves.  Then,  again,  we  have  the  Water  Flder,  the  many 
Rock  Sprays  (Cotoiicastcr).  and  Barberries,  while  the  Hollies, 
Hawtliorns,  .\ucubas,  and  Skimmias  are  hosts  in  themselves.  Few 
things  are  more  brilliant   in  the  sun  on  an  October  day  than  tin- 


Spmdle-tree  when  laden  with  its  i.eadulous  fruits.  What  again 
more  beautitul  than  the  front  of  a  house  covered  with  the  >ire 
I  horn,  with  its  double  season  of  beauty,  its  peerless  white  cluster; 
ot  flowers  m  the  Sprnig,  and  its  scarlet  clusters  of  berries  in  tne 
Autumn?  From  the  wild  Roses,  that  will  grow,  one  migb.t 
almost  say,  anywhere,  to  the  Pernettyas  with  their  various]. - 
colored  berries  and  lovers  of  peat  and  sand,  there  are  berrv- 
bearing  shrubs  for  all  situations  with  enough  varietv  amonf  them 
to  enable  the  planter  to  make  a  selection  and  use  them  in  a  bold 
tree  way.— Gardening  Illustrated. 

A  G.\RDEx  OF  Berries 
\\hy  not  plant  a  garden  of  berries  when  we  have  shrubs 
that  yield  berries  of  mdigo  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and 
red--a  great  range  of  secondary  colors,  and  white  and 
black."  We  have  Blackberries,  Barberries,  Snowberries, 
Bilberries  Partridge-berries.  Cranberries,  Whortleberries,  Mul- 
berries, Llderbernes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Goo«e  ber- 
ries and  a  host  of  other  berries.  And  docs  not  the  Aucnba  hear 
berries,  and  the  Cerasus,  the  Cratcegus,  Dafhnc,  Gaullhena  Per- 
nettya.  huonymus,  Cotoneaster,  Hippoba;  Arbutus,  Samhucus 
.Y^innnia,  Symphoncarptt-s  and  the  Fiburnum.  The  Monntani' 
.Ash  also,  the  Pyrus,  Rubus,  Ruscus,  Rose,  Ivv,  Honcvsuckle  and 
Holly." 

For  my  part  I  have  a  border  about  10  vards  long  by  4  vards 
deep  which  I  intend  to  plant  with  berrving  shrubs.  My' plan's  are 
only  partly  tornied,  and  I  desire  to  help,  but  in  imagination  I  see 
the  wall  at  the  back  covered  with  Cotoneaster  horisontalis  Coton- 
easter microphyUa  and  Cratagus  pxracautha  in  all  their  Octo- 
ber glory  of  fruit  and  leaf.  Gaultheria  .■ihallon  and  I'iburuum 
opulus  will  fill  up  the  larger  spaces  with  Euonxmus  europccui 
the  white  variety  of  the  same,  the  sea  Buckthorn  and  Cotoneaster 
nwuptnensis.  A  clump  of  Syniphoriearpus.  together  with  the 
Rosa  rugosa  and  a  still  larger  clump  of  Rosa  rugosa  Movesii  will 
occupy  a  central  position  with  Cotoneaster  frigida  and  Coton- 
easter Sinionsli. 

The  .Mountain  .\sh  and  the  Barberries  will  have  no  place  in  this 
border  stones  and  rising  through  them  the  lovely  seed  pods  of 
the  birds.  _  Berberis  Thunbergii.  however,  will  be  .given  a  place  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  color  and  its  lateness,  and  maybe,  some  of 
the  newer  Barberries  also.  The  whole  of  the  front  of  the  border 
shall  be  given  over  to  the  licautiful  Pernettyas,  with  their  large 
and  handsome  clusters  of  red  and  pink  and  white  berries  that  hang 
until  Spring  is  well  in.  Cotoneaster  adpressa.  Cotoneaster  miero- 
pliylla.  and  other  dwarf  Cotoneasters  shall  clothe  the  ground 
wherever  there  is  room,  and  the  same  shall  come  right  over  the 
border  stones  and  rising  through  them  the  lovelv  seed  pods  of 
the  Gladwin  Iris  and  the  scarlet  berries  o"f  "Lords  and 
Ladies." — The  Garden. 

Ciburnuni  rhytidophylluni.—Th\s  is  a  very  handsome  species 
from  China,  having  large  evergreen  foliage  'and  clusters  of  yel- 
lowish-white flowers.  One  of  the  chief  charms  of  this  shrub,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  brilliant  red  berries 
which  last  well  into  the  Winter.  There  are  many  fine  species  of 
Viburnum  now  in  cultivation,  some  of  them  coloring  up  well  in 
the  Autumn.  I  saw  recently  a  bush  of  the  common  I'ibnrnurti 
opulus.  the  foliage  of  wliich  was  of  a  brilliant  crimson.  I  had 
no  idea  that  the  leaves  took  on  quite  so  brilliant  a  hue. — Gardening 
Illustrated.  [The  leaves  of  this  shrub  are  oilly  semi-persistent,  in 
this  country,  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Pliiladelphia.— Fd.| 


NATURALIZING    PRIMULAS    IN    WOODLANDS 

The  term  "naturalizing  plants"  may  be  defined  in  two  ways. 
either  as  the  introduction  in  quantity  of  plants  which  grow  in 
similar  positions  in  Nature,  or  the  introduction  of  garden  forms — 
sometimes  of  exotic  origin — and  establishing  them  where  they 
will  continue  flowerin.g  and  .seeding  without  further  attention.  It 
is  with  the  second  system  that  I  propose  to  deal. 

Success  in  this  form  of  gardening  depends  upon  two  things — 
choosing  the  right  varieties  and  jiultiiig  them  in  suitable  positions. 
Both  of  these  connote  considerable  knowledge  and  experience  and 
a  lew  notes  from  a  place  where  results  have  amply  justified 
practice  mav  not  be  inappropriate. 

The  woodland  at  Wisley  is  in  a  somewhat  moist  situation  and 
the  trees  consist  of  Oak  and  I'.irch  which,  while  providing  the  req- 
uisite shade,  do  not  exclude  too  much  light.  .At  intervals  are 
planted  clumps  of  Bamboos,  which  not  only  provide  additional 
shelter,  bin  also  form  a  pleasing  setting  for  the  flowers. 
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\\ith  regard  to  the  soil  lor  Primulas,  the)-  will  grow  in  any  kind 
of  loam,  but  they  will  not  succeed  in  pure  peat.  If,  however,  a 
layer  of  loam  is  mixed  with  the  surface  of  the  latter,  satisfactory 
results  will  be  obtained. 

When  making  new  plantations  it  is  advisable  to  use  young  plants 
in  preference  to  sowing  broadcast.  Once  established  they  will 
seed   themselves   and   seedlings   spring  up   in   numbers. 

The  selection  of  varieties  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  season 
and   color  of   the   plants  and  their   suitability   for   naturalizing. 

The  Primula  season  may  be  lengthened  by  introducing  Prmi- 
roses.  which  are  the  earliest  of  all  to  flower,  and  the  attraction  of 
the  wild  garden  may  be  varied  by  the  employment  of  other  plants 
suited  to  similar  conditions.  Among  these  are  Anemones,  which 
are  quite  at  home  in  such  an  association :  Campaxida  lactifiovu, 
which  flourishes  in  grass  beneath  the  partial  shade  of  trees,  and 
Gentiana  asclcpiadca.  which  grows  very  freely  at  Wisley  beside 
ditches,  paths  and  in  shady  positions  among  grass.  American 
Lilies,  such  as  L.  pardalinuin  var.  siipcrbuiii  also  make  a  fine  dis- 
plav  in  Summer. 

A  word  may  be  added  with  regard  to  the  efi'ects  which  can  be 
obtained.  The  sight  of  hundreds  of  flower  heads  of  various  hues, 
glowing  amid  the  delicate  green  of  the  foliage  associated  with 
the  subdued  light  of  woodland,  is  a  sight  to  be  remembered — and 
reproduced— for  this  form  of  gardening  is  quite  distinct,  and  from^ 
its  very  nature  possesses  a  charm  entirely  its  own. — The  Gardeners' 
Chroiiiele   (  British. ) 


PRIMULA   HELODOXA 

One  of  the  linest  introductions  of  late  years,  P.  hclodoxa 
certainly  takes  first  place  among  the  many  varieties  of  Chinese 
Primulas  now  in  cultivation.  A  strong  grower,  of  the  Candelabra 
group,  it  remains  almost  evergreen  through  the  \\'inter,  not  dying 
down  like  many  other  varieties.  The  flower  stems,  of  a  rich 
green,  grow  to  a  height  of  3;4  feet  or  more,  bearing  an  average  of 
six  w'horls  of  bright  chrome  yellow  blooms,  the  calyces  being 
covered  with  a  pale  yellow  farina.  The  foliage  is  of  a  rich  green 
and  of   stout  texture  and  vigorous  growth. 

It  is  found  growing  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  ni  open,  wind- 
swept meadows  where  it  gets  a  dry  and  cool  Winter,  yet  in  this 
country  it  has  proved  itself  quite  hardy  and  a  very  robust 
grower.  I  have  grown  it  in  a  heavy  soil— almost  clay— in  nearly 
full  sun  with  some  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  have  had  flower 
stems  of  four  feet  with  nine  and  ten  whorls  of  blooms.  This  year  I 
planted  out  a  batch  of  young  plants  from  seed  sown  last 
Autumn,  giving  them  a  semi-shaded  position  in  woodland,  and  1 
have  now— November  15— a  quantity  of  bloom  which,  even  at  this 
late  season,  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  old  plants  flowering  in 
Tune.  It  seeds  freely,  and  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
as  it  germinates  quicker  than  if  sown  in  the  Spring. — Tlie  Garden 

PURSLANES  (PORTULACAS) 

Two  months  ago  I  saw  a  truly  wonderful  bed  of  Portulacas.  It 
was.  in  fact,  the  tirst  week  in  September,  and,  although  tliere  had 
beeii  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  much  dull  weather  by  day  and  cold 
at  night,  yet  the  plants  were  as  rolnist  and  healthy  as  at  any  period 
of  the  Summer,  and  flowering  with  wonderful  freedom.  It 
matters  but  little  that  a  storm  of  rain  passes  over  the  bed,  destroy- 
ing its  beauty;  only  let  the  sun  shine  out  brilliantly  for  an  hour 
or^'two,  and  hundreds  of  blossoms  leap  up  to  open  their  richly- 
colored  petals.  It  is  the  practice  to  give  names  to  the  varieties  ot 
double  and  single  Portulacas,  but  they  aft'ord  but  a  small  clue  to 
the  colors  of  the  flowers.  There  are  nearly  a  dozen  distinct 
varieties  of  single  forms,  and  six  or  eight  of  the  double.  Of  the 
former  there  are  white,  pink,  magenta,  rose,  crimson,  primrose. 
goldcn-yellow%  etc.,  and  a  few  of  these  are  reproduced  in  a  double 
character.  I  do  not  think  double  Portulacas  so  pretty  as  the 
single  varieties,  but  then  there  are  many  persons  who  regard  a 
double  flower  as  a  great  improvement  on  a  single  one,  and  value  it 
accordingly.  When  the  blossoms  of  single  flowers  are  fully  ex- 
panded at  mid-day  they  will   repay  close  inspection  bv  anybody. 

There  is  one  good  quality  about  Portulacas,  and  that  is  they 
form  a  dense,  compact  green  growth,  which  covers  the  ground  on 
which  they  are  growing.  Tlicy  really  make  a  good  covering  for 
the  bare  spots  where,  on  a  dry  soil  and  a  sunny  position,  little 
else  will  grow.  This  is  just  the  spot  for  these  pretty  plants.  But 
w-e  are  told  in  catalogues  that  the  seed  requires  to  be  raised  in 
heat,  and  the  plants  transplanted  to  a  sunny  border.  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  raise  in  heat.  Anyone  who  has  grown  Portulacas 
will  find  self-grown  seedlings  come  up  the  following  Spring  from 
seeds  that  have  lain  in  the  soil  all  the  Winter.  This  is  proof  that 
the  seeds  will  germinate  in  the  open  ground. 

The  best  place  to  grow  Portulacas  is  a  warm,  exposed,  sunny 
border.  It  docs  not  require  to  be  rich.  The  best  plan  is  to  dig 
the  border  deeply  in  early  Spring,  working"  in  some  leaf-mold 
and  road-grit,  or  sittings  fror,-.  the  jiotting  bench,  and  then,  when 
Jug.  it  should  be  beaten  nowi.  a  little  hard   on  the  surface,  the 


seed  scattered  thinly  over  it  broadcast;  or,  if  it  is  desired  to 
have  lines  of  colors,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  very  thinly  in  drills; 
but,  as  they  are  so  small,  the  plants  in  both  cases  will  need  thin- 
ning out  to  at  least  6  inches,  and,  indeed,  9  inches  apart.  The 
plant  soon  tills  out  and  covers  the  intervening  spaces.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  advantage  that  the  plants  be  not  moved  after  being 
sown,  and  that  is  why  I  so  strongly  recommend  the  seeds  being 
sown  in  the  open  ground  where  they  are  to  flower.  One  great 
advantage  is  that  the  plants  cover  the  ground  so  much  more 
quickly,  and  come  into  flower  so  much  earlier  in  consequence. 
April  is  the  best  month  in  which  to  sow. — Gardening  Illustrated. 


CONCERNING    GARDEN    BOOKS 

"Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end,"  and  not  a  few  of 
these  books  deal  with  the  garden.  Such  volumes  are  well-nigh 
indispensable  to  the  gardener,  using  that  word  in  the  broadest 
sense.  He  who  has  a  well-selected  collection  of  books  upon  gar- 
dening subjects  is  a  fortunate  man.  Does  a  name  elude  him,  or 
is  he  uncertain  concerning  some  detail  of  management  or  of  culti- 
vation, a  reference  to  one  of  his  volumes  refreshes  his  memory. 
But  he  must  know  the  name,  or  the  detail,  for  which  he  seeks, 
otherwise  the  volumes  are  so  much  waste  paper.  It  may  be  put 
in  this  way.  Books  upon  gardening  are  invaluable  auxiliaries,  but 
no  one  can  learn  gardening  entirely  by  their  use.  Full  knowledge 
of  gardening — and  of  all  things — is  only  attained  by  practice,  and 
while  elementary  instruction  is  to  be  derived  from  books,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  even  the  most  painstaking  and  diligent  student 
of  garden  literature  will  ever  attain  to  a  thorough  understanding. 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  craft.  But  practical  work  in  conjunction 
with  weli-chosen  text-books  will  carry  a  man  far. 

The  old  "rule  of  thumb"'  gardener,  who  was  content  to  plod 
along  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  time-hallowed  way,  and  who 
despised  books  concerning  the  garden,  is  extinct,  or  upon  the 
very  verge  of  extinction.  The  present-day  gardener  must  be — to 
use  rather  an  objectionable  term — "up  to  date."  In  order  to  keep 
in  touch  with  modern  ideas  of  gardening  he  must  read  con- 
temporary garden  literature,  and  here  it  may  be  said  that  in  this 
respect  there  arc  books  and  books.  ^lany  are  written  by  men 
of  great  practical  experience — men  who  have  grown  familiar  with 
plants  and  their  cultivation  from  their  youth  upward,  but  who 
have  not  the  gift  of  imparting  that  knowledge  in  a  clear  and  in- 
teresting way,  for  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  cleverest 
gardener  is  the  fittest  man  to  write  upon  gardening  subjects. 
Others,  perhaps  with  less  knowdedge,  write  in  highly  technical 
terms  and  use — over-use  if  the  word  be  permissible — the  botanical 
names  of  plants.  The  reader  of  such  a  volume  becomes  involved 
in  a  maze  of  verbosity  and  the  book  is  soon  laid  aside.  The  ideal 
garden  book  is  that  which  is  written  without  any  striving  after 
"style,"  in  which  clear  and  simple  language  is  used,  in  which 
technicalities  and  the  unnecessary  use  of  foreign  words  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum:  in  which,  in  short,  the  writer  is  so  full  of, 
and  so  interested  in.  his  subject  that  he  forgets  he  is  writing  a 
book. 

The  garden  book  of  other  days  was  a  portly  volume,  durably 
bound,  and  expensive.  Pages  of  diagrams  are  to  be  found  in 
these  books  of  a  bygone  day  dealing  with  the  minutiae  of  hothouses 
— of  Pineries,  Aquatics,  Melon-houses,  and  forcing  houses  of  all 
descriptions.  Chapters  upon  chapters  were  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  now  forgotten  plants.  Even  the  preparation  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  Celery  trench  appeared  to  call  for  a  special  chapter. 
The  result  was  that,  as  a  whole,  such  a  volume,  after  it  had  been 
purchased,  was  perfunctorily  looked  over  and  relegated  to  the 
gardener's  bookshelf,  from  which  it  was  but  seldom  taken  down. 

The  present-day  volume  dift'ers  almost  entirely  from  its  predeces- 
sors. There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  diagram  and  of  illus- 
tration, the  binding  is  less  ornate,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to 
clearness  and  to  conciseness  of  facts.  In  brief,  the  writer  of  the 
present  day  garden  book  credits  his  reader  with  having  learned 
at  least  the  rudiments  of  the  craft,  and  does  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
write  down  to  him  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  by  a  display  of  superior 
erudition,  write  over  his  head.  There  are  many  of  these  very 
servicalile  volumes  now  in  the  hands  of  all  practical  gardeners,  for, 
as  has  been  already  said,  the  old-fashioned  gardener  who  despised, 
or  who  affected  to  despise,  books  has  given  place  to  the  man  who 
realizes  that  if  he  intends  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  he  must 
own  modern  volumes  dealing  with  horticulture. — Gardening 
Illustrated. 


One  trouble  with  the  world  is  that  too  many  are  de- 
manding "gimme"  and  too  few  are  offering  "thank  you." 

The  trtith  which  another  man  has  won  from  nature  or 
experience  is  not  our  truth  until  we  have  lived  it.  .  .  . 
He  who  would  be  wise  must  daily  earn  his  wisdom. — 
Dazid  Starr  Jordan. 
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Landscape  Gardening,  by  O.  C.  Simonds ;  large  8vo.,  X+338 
pages,  with  60  illustrations;  cloth;  The  Macniillan  Company,  Xcw 
York. 

In  one  ot  his  prose  writings,  read  too  infrequently,  the  gifted 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  imagines  a  young  man  generously  blessed  by 
Fortune  and  endowed  by  Xature  most  uniquely  and  lavishly,  .\fter 
thoughtful  consideration  and  earnest  reflection,  in  order  that  he 
may  devote  his  ripening  powers  and  talents  best  to  develop  his 
own  mind  and  most  worthily  to  serve  his  fellow  man,  he  decides 
to  direct  them  into  making  more  suitable  to  live  in  the  ground  upon 
which  man  dwells ;  he  becomes  a  landscape  gardener. 

It  is  with  this  e.xalted  conception  of  the  art  that  tliis  book  lias 
been  written  "to  help  make  our  country  more  beautiful."  In  fur- 
therance of  that  purpose  the  first  chapter,  setting  forth  the  ".\iins 
I  if  Landscape  Gardening"  has  been  composed  with  artistic  skill, 
nneness  of  insight  and  delicatcness  of  touch  that  rival  the  genius 
of  that  extraordinarily  artistic  race,  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  whose 
hands  the  chisel  seems  never  to  have  gone  too  deep,  the  pencil 
jicver  to  have  strayed,  nor  the  pen  to  have  stopped  short.  It  is  a 
prose  poem,  a  cameo. 

It  is  with  these  sensibilities  that  the  entire  book  has  been  formed 
inidcr  the  influence  in  part  of  his  friend  Bryan  Lathrop,  to  whose 
memory  the  author  has  dedicated  it.  In  this  spirit  he  endeavors, 
in  this  comparatively  new  country  of  ours,  in  which  "the  struggle 
for  existence  has  been  intense,  and  the  practical  side  of  life  has 
been  developed  while  the  aesthetic  side  has  lain  dormant,  to  awaken 
the  great  nation  to  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  Xature.''  The  read- 
ing of  the  book  should  help  every  one  mightily  toward  becoming 
a  leader  and  in  having  himself  a  part  in  fulfilling  this  "mission  of 
the  first  importance."  It  has  been  written  with  the  conviction 
that  "even  if  one  should  not  intend  to  take  up  landscape  work  as 
a  profession,  there  are  few-  subjects  of  study  which  will  do  more 
for  one's  general  culture."  Although  it  views  all  things  with  the 
eye  of  the  artist  it  is  in  keeping  throughout  with  that  wise  dictum 
of  the  lamented  Charles  Eliot:  "What  is  fair  must  first  be  fit." 
After  seven  chapters  have  been  devoted  to  "General  principles  and 
a  study  of  those  features  that  might  be  introduced  into  any  orna- 
mental grounds"  there  comes  a  preeminently  satisfactory  treat- 
ment of  "Home  Grounds." 

But  not  only  are  proper  prescriptions  given  for  the  suitable  de- 
velopment of  home  grounds  as  commonly  defined,  large  and  small: 
there  is  a  correct  stating  of  the  principles  that  should  control  the 
charms  of  a  home  in  the  country  also,  and  even  of  a  home  in  arid 
and  semi-arid  regions,  the  construction  of  public  thoroughfares, 
the  groiuids  of  railway  stations,  parks  and  city  squares,  golf 
grounds,  schools  grounds,  arboretums  and  botanic  gardens,  ceme- 
teries and  city  planning.  Of  the  chapters  given  to  these  topics  in 
succession  the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  the  one  headed  "Ceme- 
teries" :  but  it  is  surpassed  in  merit  by  one  in  the  first  section  of 
the  work,  the  seventh,  which  treats  of  water  as  an  element  in  the 
landscape. 

The  author  studiously  keeps  away  from  the  term  laiiilsca/'f 
architect,  for  he  believes  that  the  name  is  "only  one  of  many  indi- 
cations of  a  tendency  to  introduce  into  landscape  gardening  a 
formalism  based  on  architectural  lines  and  principles  wliich.  if  not 
checked,  will  very  soon  debase  and  degrade  it."  He  avoids  laying 
down  any  rule  of  thumb  methods  and  contents  himelf  with  putting 
into  his  book  but  few  sketches  for  the  development  of  home 
grounds.  His  pictures  all  are  cho.sen  well.  One  could  only  wish 
that  more  were  used. 


The  Music  of  Wild  Flowers,  by  John  Vaughan,  .\.M. ;  181 
pages.  Svo.,  clotli :  E.  P.  Button  and  Company,  New  York. 

This  is  a  collection  of  botanical  essays  contrilnitcd,  at  various 
times,  to  English  journals  and  magazines  by  the  Canon  of  Win- 
chester. Its  title  was  suggested  by  words  of  Doctor  .\rnold  nt 
Kugby  who.  realizing  how  limited  was  his  capacity  for  cnjoving 
what  many  regard  as  the  finest  of  the  arts,  used  to  say,  "Wild 
(lowers  are  my  music."  Other  distinguished  Europeans  arc  citcl 
!o  make  an  introductory  chapter  most  entertainin.g  in  showing 
how  great  characters,  known  to  the  world  in  general  through 
works  in  no  way  suggestive  of  Flora's  cult,  yet  have  found  sweet 
solace  in  her  gracious  ministrations.  And  other  surprises  como 
as  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside  to  reveal,  in  their  native  haunts, 
lovely  flowering  plants  that  to  .'\merican  readers  at  least  are 
known  only  in  gardens  or  thought  of  as  existing  more  in  the  writ- 
ings of  noets  than  as  actually  growing  in  the  so'l  of  English. 
Welsh,  Scotch  or  Swiss  woods,  meadows  and  shores.  The  marsh 
gentian,  the  blue  cowslip,  the  ludzi-igia.  the  summer's  lady's- 
Ircs-es  the  sea  lavender  and  the  yellow  horned  popi)y,  than  which 
the  Canon  thinks  there  is  perhaps  no  mere  beaut' ful  wild  flower. 


are  met  in  the  comfortable  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  own 
homes.  But  that  is  not  all ;  to  the  American  reader  it  gives  a 
start  to  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  goodly  colonies  of  flower- 
ing plants  that  to  him  usually  seem  to  be  the  products  of  nurseries 
in  his  own  land  or  in  Holland ;  the  very  rare  sea-buckthorn,  the 
Daf'hnc  iiic:crcum,  scillas  and  grape  hyacinths,  fritillaries  and 
wild  daffodils.  In  connection  with  the  mention  of  daffodils  is  ad- 
vanced a  pretty  theory  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  finding  of 
a  white  species  of  a  blue  or  purple  flower  is  so  uncommon.  The 
earliest  petals  were  flattened  stamens,  and  since  stamens  are 
mostly  yellow  the  flowers  were  yellow  likewise.  Then  some  of 
them  became  white :  after  that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  few  of 
them  grew  to  be  red  or  purple ;  and  finally  a  comparatively  small 
number  acquired  various  shades  of  lilac,  mauve,  violet  or  blue. 
But  plants,  like  men,  sometimes  show  a  tendency  to  revert  or  re- 
lapse. Now  primary  yellow  flow-ers,  like  the  buttercups  and  po- 
tentillas,  show  little  or  no  tendency  in  a  state  of  Nature  to  vary 
in  color,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  never  passed  through 
any  earUer  stage  to  which  they  can  relapse.  White  flowers,  again, 
seldom  vary,  though  now  and  again  there  is  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  earlier  stage  of  yellow.  It  is,  however,  strange  as  it  may 
seern,  with  the  more  highly  developed  blue  flowers  that  this  re- 
version to  white  is  mostly  seen. 

The  little  book  makes  most  appeal,  of  course,  to  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  British  Isles.  But  Chapter  IV,  which  treats  of 
the  flora  found  on  old  walls  and  Chapter  XIX,  which  treats  of 
climbing  plants,  have  a  more  general  interest  and  are  even  of 
suggestive  value  in  garden  design.  .\ll  is  good  reading  for  early 
Spring  just  before  the  melting  of  the  snow  lures  one's  steps  out 
upon  the  hillsides. 


The  Laws  of  Hvbridizing,  by  Richard  Diener ;  16  pages,  with 
portrait,  other  pictures  and  chart ;  4to,  cloth ;  published  by  the 
author  at  Kentfield,   California. 

Several  extracts,  without  comment,  will  give  an  idea  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  six  and  one-half  pages  of  text  in  this  pretty 
booklet. 

"Since  the  beginning,  untold  numbers  of  plant  life  have  been 
created  continuously  by  the  sun's  rays  in  water  or  moist  places 
where  conditions  are  favorable.  But  of  those  untold  numbers 
only  such  as  had  the  ability  to  sport  could  climb  the  ladder  of 
evolution.  *  *  *  Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  sex,  when  the 
propagation  of  plant  life  depended  entirely  upon  the  splitting-apart 
process,  any  variety  which  did  not  produce  a  sport  during  its 
cycle  of  existence  was  doomed  to  extinction.  *  *  *  Though  it 
took  thousands  of  crosses  and  about  fifteen  years  of  time  to 
Iierfect  the  actual  laws  I  herewith  submit ;  these  laws  accomplish 
by  short  direct  method  what  it  would  take  X^'ature  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  to  do  in  a  natural  way." 

If  the  pollen  parent  is  one-half  the  size  of  the  ovule  parent 
the  resulting  offspring  will  be  one-half  the  size  of  the  pollen- 
bearing  parent;  this  is  "the  first  or  declining  way."  If  pollen-and- 
o\ule-bearing  parents  of  exactly  the  same  size  are  used  an  "actual 
doubling  of  size  will  be  secured  in  the  oft'spring ;"  this  is  "the 
second  or  enlarging  way."  Finally,  if  the  pollen-bearing  parent. 
or  male,  is  twice  as  large  as  the  female  the  offspring  will  be 
only  slightly  larger  than  the  larger  parent.  These  laws  govern 
animal  life  also,  for,  after  a  cock  had  been  mated  with  a  hen  of 
the  same  size  and  produced  offspring,  one  of  these  pullets  was 
mated  with  its  sire  and  became  the  parent  of  offspring,  one-third 
of  which  were  twice  the  size  of  the  fowls  first  mated.  This  law 
is  qualified  only  by  the  fact  "on  account  of  the  sexes  being  in 
different  individuals  it  takes  two  crosses  to  reach  the  same  result 
that  is  obtained  by  a  single  fertilization  in  the  case  of  plants  where 
both  se.xes  reside  in  the  same  individual." 

"The  pollen-bearing  parent  is  always  the  dominating  factor  in 
changes  of  form  or  color."  "In  attempting  to  derive  new  colors 
always  use  a  white  flower  as  the  ovule-bearing  parent  with  which 
to  break  up  colors." 

"Few  people  at  the  prcseiu  time  realize  the  innnensity  of  this 
discovery  to  mankind.  It  is  equal  to  the  discovery  of  electricity, 
if  not  .greater.  It  means  that  the  farmer  and  horticidturalist  will 
get  three  to  four  times  the  amomit  of  fruits  and  grains  from  the 
same  land  without  any  additional  fertilizers  or  expenses,  simply 
by  using  varieties  developed  higher  through  these  laws  from  the 
varieties  in  use  now." 

I  who  have  written  this  have  myself  seen  results  of  his  work 
with  flowers  that  have  greatly  enriched  the  world :  but  it  is  ccr- 
ta'nlv  to  be  regretted  that  the  bdoklet  is  so  brief  and  does  not 
explain  matters  with  more  detail. 


One  nuist  be  an  inventiu'  to  read  well.  .Vs  the  proverb  says, 
"He  that  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  carry 
out  the  wealth  of  the  Indies."  There  is  creative  reading  as  well 
as  creative  writing. — Rincrsoii. 
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THE    ASSOCIATION    AT    THE    NEW    YORK    SPRING 
FLOWER  SHOW 

The  associatio:i  has  engaged  .space  at  the  New  York  Spring 
Flower  Show,  to  be  held  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  March  14  to  20, 
for  a  reception  room  and  information  bnrean  for  the  convenience 
of  country  estate  owner.s.  The  secretary  will  be  in  attendance 
throughout  the  show  to  discuss  any  subject  lliat  may  relate  to 
the  gardening  profession,  and  the  engagin.g  of  efficient  gardeners. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFERENCE  AT  BOSTON  APRIL  7 

A  gardeners'  conference  nndcr  the  auspices  of  the  Xew  England 
members  of  the  association  will  be  held  at  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  7.  This  will  be  during  the 
week  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  Spring  Show, 
and   show   of   the  American   Rose   Societ\. 


1921    CONVENTION   COMMITTEE   TO    MEET   FEB.   18 

The  1921  Convention  Coimnittee  appointed  by  President  Craig 
will  meet  at  the  association's  office  in  New  York,  February  18, 
to  organize  and  to  discuss  the  plans  for  the  1921  convention, 
which  will  be  held  in  New  York  city  this  fall.  The  committe,' 
i.s  already  in  receipt  of  an  invitation  from  a  friend  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  have  the  attendants  at  the  convention  visit  some  of  the 
line  gardens  on  Loiig  Island  on  an  automobile  trip,  with  luncheon 
at  one  of  the  prominent  country  clubs. 


NASSAU    COUNTY    (NEW    YORK)    TO    ORGANIZE   A 
LOCAL  BRANCH 

A    movement    is    on    foot    to    organize    a    local    liranch    of    the 
National    Association    of    (;ar(lcners    in    Nassau    county     (Long 


Island)  N.  Y..  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  profession  and  the 
welfare  of  the  members  in  the  Nassau  county  community  by 
informing  the  country  estate  owners  of  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  association,  and  by  keeping  them  advised  on  the  activities 
it  is  engaged  in — in  brief,  to  establish  a  more  confident  relation 
between  the  gardener  and  his  employer. 


CONCERNING  THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  ITS 
POLICIES 

There  has  been  some  criticism  respecting  the  increase  in  dues, 
some  members  contending  that  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
being  taxed  to  support  the  Service  Bureau ;  others  that  they  do 
not  see  where  they  get  their  money's  worth  out  of  the  association. 
This,  however,  may  be  accepted  as  a  minority  protest,  for  up 
to  February  1,  more  members  paid  their  dues  than  had  been 
paid  up  to  -March  1  last  year,  which  was  a  record  year.  A 
western  member  writes,  "I  think  it  is  a  wise  move  to  increase 
the  membership  fee,  rather  than  to  depend  upon  the  individual 
generosity  of  the  members  to  carry  on  and  further  the  good 
work  the  association  is  doing  for  the  gardeners  as  a  class."  Some 
members  appear  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Service  Bureau 
covers  practically  all  the  work  the  association  is  engaged  in,  and 
is  not  limited  to  merely  placing  gardeners  in  positions.  Those 
who  cannot  see  what  benefit  the  association  is  to  them  should 
carefully  study  tlie  article  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  "Con- 
sider the  Gardener."  They  will  lind  their  profession  does  require 
representation  such  as  only  a  national  association  can  provide. 

Some  members  have  taken  exception  to  the  publicity  give.i  to 
the  expelling  of  a  member  for  unprofessional  conduct.  The  com- 
mittee which  acted  on  this  case  carefully  considered  the  matter 
of  making  its  action  public,  and  decided  that  if  this  was  not  done, 
the  intended  effect  of  the  expulsion  would  be  lost.  We  know  of 
at  least  two  instances  where  employers  have  communicated  with 
their  gardeners,  congratulating  them  on  the  attitude  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  its  effort  to  elevate  the  standard  <<i  the  profession. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  GARDENERS 

.\n  article  by  .\rtliur  Smith  un  ■■I-^xaminatiuiij  and  Classification 
for  Gardeners,"  was  scheduled  for  the  Februarv  number,  but  be- 
lieving that  the  article.  "Considering  the  Gardener,"  vitallv  con- 
cerns the  profession,  it  was  given  preference  in  this  issue".  Mr. 
Smith's  article  will  appear  in  March,  followed  by  some  interest- 
ing  cominunicatioiis   on   the    same   subject    from  'other   members. 


NEW    MEMBERS. 

The  following  new  members  have  been  added  to  our  mem- 
bership list:  John  W.  Pottingcr,  Oakdale,  L.  I.;  Percy  Green. 
Locust  Valley,  L.  I.;  Arthur  Ford,  Fairmount,  West  Va.; 
Theophile  Henky,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.;  George  Annand,  Glen 
Riddle,  Pa.:  John  F.  Ward,  Windsor,  Conn.;  R.  S  Hurst 
Middleton,  N.  J.;  Alec  Arthur,  Villa  Nova,  Pa.;  William  T. 
Jess,  Sewickley,  Pa.;  D.  .Mackav,  Short  Hills,  N.  1.:  W. 
Woodward,  Roslyn,  L.  I.;  Robert  Marshall,  Somerville,  N.  J.: 
John  A.  Brooks,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Wm.  Rcoch,  Auburndale, 
Mass.;  Albert  J.  Hawkes,  Norfolk,  Va.:  Irving  Schofield, 
West  Oran.ge,  N.  J.;  John  R.  Jackson,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.; 
Frederick  C.  Sorge,  Deal  Beach,  N.  I;  Carl  F.  Eicke,  Wat- 
son, Ark.;  William  H.  Ward,  Astoria,  L.  T.;  George  Stewart. 
Garden  City,  L.  I.;  William  A.  Poetain,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Thomas  Coll,  Jackson,  La.;  John  Sives,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.; 
Archie  Campbell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  George  ^^'alker 
Highlands,  N.  J.  '  '" 


AMONG  THE  GARDENERS. 

Jack  Baxter  resigned  his  position  as  gardener  on  the 
Charles  H.  Thorne  Est.,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  and  has  accepted 
the  position  of  gardener  to  the  Glen  Echo  Countrv  Club, 
Normandy,  Mo. 

L.  P.  Hansen  has  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  Mrs. 
H.  J.   Lutcher.   Orange,  Texas. 

John  R.  Jackson  has  secured  the  position  of  gardener  on 
the  estate  of  H.  Schwarz,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

H.  A.  Brown  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  E.  P. 
Baugh.    .\chllyii    Farm.    Rcvoll.    Md. 


for  February,  1921 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  are  invited  to  make  free  use 
of  this  department  to  solve  problems  that 
may  arise  xn  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on  the  ordinary  piirsuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  books  should  not  be  re- 
ferred   to    the    Questionnaire, 


Here  and  There 


SHRUBS  UNDER  TREES. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  what  shnib 
will  grow  well  under  trees?  In  making  a 
selection  of  shrubs  for  such  a  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  know  whether  the  trees  are  of 
dense  growth,  like  the  Evergreen  Oak  or 
Beech,  under  which  very  few  plants  will 
thrive,  or  thin-headed  trees,  like  the  False 
Acacia  or  Ash.  under  which  numerous  kinds 
may  be  grown.  As  a  general  rule,  most 
shining-leaved  shrubs  will  thrive  as  under- 
growth beneath  the  shade  of  trees, 
but,  in  any  case,  the  soil  must  be  well  pre- 
pared for  them  at  the  outset.  If  the  large 
trees  have  been  planted  wilhin  recent  years, 
and  the  soil  is  tolerably  good,  but  little 
preparation  is  necessary  beyond  deep  dig- 
ging ;  but  if  the  trees  are  large  and  old. 
then  the  soil  will  be  found  over-run  with 
roots  and  impoverished.  In  this  case  fresh 
soil  should  be  substituted  (say  from  9 
inches  to  12  inches  deep),  and  in  this  the 
shrubs  intended  for  undergrowth  should  be 
planted.  The  small  shrubs  should  be  vig- 
orous and  with  plenty  of  roots,  and  the  best 
lime  to  plant  is  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber, allowing  the  leaves  that  fall  from  the 
trees  to  remain  among  tliem  through  the 
^\'intcr.  The  choice  may  be  made  from  the 
following  list :  Common  Holly,  Berberis 
aquifoUuin  or  Mahonia,  common  Box, 
Oval-leaved  Privet.  Portugal  Laurel,  Rho- 
dodendron ponticum  (if  no  chalky  matter 
is  in  the  soil),  Cotoncaster  Siiiionsi,  Skiiii- 
niia  oblata,  Berberis  Danvini,  Berberis  ja- 
ponica,  and  common  Yew.  All  these  are 
evergreen.  For  very  dense  shade  I  have 
found  nothing  better  than  the  Butcher's 
Broom  {Rusctis  aciileatus),  with  an  under- 
growth of  the  creepin.g  St.  John's-wort 
(Hypericum  colycinuin) ,  Periwinkle  and 
Ivy.  The  common  English  Ivy  grows  natu- 
rally in  dense  shade,  but  the  Irish  Ivy  has 
a  bolder  effect.  Gaiiltlieria  Shallon  may  be 
planted  in  light  or  peaty  moist  soil,  and  a 
good  carpet-like  growth  may  be  had  of 
Euonymus  radieans  and  its  variegated 
form.  There  arc  few  Summer-leafing  shrubs 
that  grow  well  under  trees. — Gardening 
llhistraled. 


COLOR  IN  THE  GARDEN  IN 
WINTER. 

The  introduction  of  new  species  and  va- 
rieties of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  is  gratify- 
ing, especially  in  regard  to  kinds  which 
allow  of  effective  display  during  the  Winter. 
Beauty  of  form  and  color  are  not  obtained 
by  the  massing  of  evergreens.  A  judicious 
planting  of  both  deciduous  and  evergreen 
species  is  desirable ;  these  tnay  be  grouped 
either  separately  or  to.gether.  Each  type 
provides  admirable  specimens.  Light,  space 
and  contrasts  arc  essentials  in  the  relief  of 
sornbre  scenes;  therefore,  first  consider  the 
existing  arrangement  of  the  background,  or 
outskirts  of  the  garden.  The  stems  of  trees 
having  a  distinctive  form  of  coloring,  such 
as  a  Silver  Birch  or  a  Gnarled  Oak,  should 
be   clearly    visible,   and   subjects   planted    in 


QjiiliSi€^^MdAy 


SUTTON'S   Flower  and   Vegetable   Seeds   are 
more    than    fertile    seeds — they   are   seeds    of 
an    established    excellence    only    possible    to 
attain    by    many   years    of   careful    selection    from 
the  best  specimens  grown  in  our  grounds. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  seeds  better  in  quality 
than  those  usually  obtainable,  send  35c.  for  our 
Garden  Guide.  It  catalogs  and  illustrates  flowers 
and  vegetables  such  as  are  seldom  seen  out- 
side of  England,  unless  produced  from  the  first 
generation  of  English  grown  seed. 

The  35c.  which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  catalog  will  be  refunded  to  you  with 
your  first  $5.00  order.  Free  to  gardeners  who 
will  send  name,  and  name  of  employer. 


MiMjO^tytd^ 


Cflixs 


Royal  Seed  Establishment 


Reading,  England 


Amcrnan    RctrcseiitiUires 
H.      P.      Winter     &     Co. 
64-G  Wall  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


The    Sherman    T.     Blake    Co. 

429-G   Sacramento   Street 

San   Francisco.  Cal. 


RHODODENDRON  MAXIMUM 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA 

Northern     GroWH     Stock 

in      CuIm.mI      Lots 

NURSERY  GROWN 
TSUGA   CANADENSIS 

Bi.y    your    stock    direct    from    the    grower. 

Sciul     'or    price    list. 

The    Charles   G.    Curtis    Company 

(.(illicDon    I\urspries, 

CALLICOON.    N.   Y. 


Full   Line  of  Choice 
VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 

SEEDS 

at  Pre-War  Prices 

Also  special   mixtures  of  rcclcaned 
lawn   grass   seed. 

Write    for    in-\v    catalojruc    of 

SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS  & 
GARDENERS'  REQUISITES 

JOHN   WILK 

155  West  33rd  St.,  New  York  City 
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GARDEyERS'   CHROMCLE 


close  proximity  should  either  harmonize  or 
form  a  direct  contrast.  It  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  remove  the  lower  branches  of 
Fines,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  greater  lengtli 
of  stem ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  many 
other  trees.  Dwarf  Furze,  Daphne  Mczc- 
rciim,  I.aiinistiiiiis,  Bcrbcris  in  variety,  and 
the  catkins  of  Garrya  and  Hazel  are  ef- 
fective in  the  foreground ;  whilst  Sa.vifraga, 
Hcuchrrci,  Hellebores  and  hardy  Heaths — 
especially  E.  cornea  and  E.  codonodcs — are 
pleasing  when  planted  in  various  positions. 
Red  and  yellow  Willows  may  be  cut  hard 
back  in  Spring  to  furnish  more  color,  but 
those  having  sufficient  space  to  display  their 
true  form  should  not  be  thus  treated.  Va- 
rieties of  Acer  and  PrnuHs  Dai'idiana  are 
worthy  of  inclusion ;  tlie  former  for  their 
differently  colored  twigs,  and  the  latter  for 
its  blossoms  in  both  forms,  pink  and  white. 
Winter  Jasmine  is  invaluable,  and  a  cosy 
corner  should  be  chosen  for  CInmonanthus 
fragrans  and  Winter  Honeysuckle.  It  is 
commendable  to  plant  subjects  like  Pernc- 
tya  Cotoiicastcr  and  Hollies  which  carry 
bright  berries ;  the  birds  may  remove  the 
berries,  but  the  foliage  remains  and  is  quite 
distinctive.  When  planting,  remember  the 
value  of  Autumn  tints,  and  the  first  flowers 
of  Spring;  thus  will  the  attraction  of  the 
garden  l)e  enhanced.  —  'I'lic  Gardeners' 
Chronicle    (British). 


BUDS   OF  THE   LILAC 

It  is  a  common  belief  tliat  plants  put 
on  their  buds  in  Spring,  the  noticeable 
swelling  of  these  objects  in  early  Spring 
being  mistaken  for  their  initial  appear- 
ance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  new  buds  be- 
gin to  be  formed  almost  as  soon  as  the 
old  ones  have  opened.  By  mid-Summer, 
the  buds  of  most  trees  are  well  devel- 
oped and  the  practice  of  budding  is  usu- 
ally carried  on  then.  Other  species,  of 
which  the  common  lilac  is  a  conspicuous 
example,  form  their  next  season's  buds 
still  earlier.  By  the  end  of  May  the  lilac 
has  finished  its  season  of  growth,  so  far 
as  the  elongation  of  the  stem  and  the 
production  of  buds  is  concerned,  and  the 
Summer  seems  to  be  spent  waiting  for 
a  new  Spring. — The  American  Botanist. 


'WINKING    MARY-BUDS"? 

Referring  to  the  quotation  from  Tli.- 
American  Botanist  in  the  January  issue  a 
to  whether  Shakespeare's  "Winking  Mar\ - 
buds"  meant  Marigold  or  Buttercup,  it 
would  appear  that  the  writer  overlooked  the 
Corn  ^Iarigold,  which  in  some  parts  oi 
Shakespeare's  country  is  as  common  as  the 
Corn  Poppy ;  this  is  known  as  Chrysanthe- 
inuni  scgetum,  wdiich  has  a  variety  equalh- 
common,  separated  in  some  works  as  grandi- 
ilonim,  and  which  has  flowers  as  large  a . 
the  Calendula.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  if 
Shakespeare  meant  marigold  at  all  it  would 
be  the  above   rather  than   Caltlia  palustris. 

.^RTHTK    S.MITH. 


LOCAL   GOSSIP. 

Peter  Lower  was  digging  away  at  the 
weeds  in  his  potato  patch. 

"Makes  it  harder  to  have  the  weeds  so 
thick,  don't  it  ?"  remarked  Lem  Beebe,  lean- 
ing over  the  fence. 

"Nope:  easier,"  declared  Pete;  "yon  don't 
have  to  walk  so  far  to  the  next  weed." — 
Everybody's  Magazine. 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  language 
of  the  flowers.  Bill?"  one  young  fellow 
asked   another. 

"Well,"  said  Bill,  "I  know  this  much 
about  il — a  $2  box  of  roses  talks  a  heap 
louder  to  a  girl  than  a  5()-cent  bunch  of 
violets." — The   Globe. 


giiiiiiiniiiiimiiiniimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiijiinimi miniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^^^^^^^ 


OUR      new      Baby      or      Button      Pompons      of 
1920-2  1        are       wonders       and       especially 
adapted     for     decorations     either     in     pots 
or   cut:   all   colors   throughout   the    season.     Every 
estate   should   have   all   or  part   of  them. 

The  best  of  the  New  and  Standard  "Varieties 
are  listed  in  our  new  catalogue  for  1921.  Now 
ready.      Mailed   free. 


ELMER  D.  SMITH  &  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 
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/ovHOME 
OWNEF.S 


,      lO  BOOKS 

onlandscape 

qatxjeninq 


A  WONDERFUL   library,   cov- 
erings every  phase  of  Home 
Landscape   Gardening,   sent 
all    cliarg-cs   prepaid   for   Free   ex- 
aniination. 

These  remarkable  books  tell  in 
simple-  words  and  show  by  over 
11 10  attractive  il  lust  rations  just 
how  to  lay  out  your  grounds. 
L-lioose  plants,  care  for  shrubbery 
and  trees,  prepare  seed  beds- 
create  beautiful,  harmonious,  col- 
orful surroundings  on  large  e--- 
lates    and    small    home    lots. 

Ten  books  (in  attractive  con- 
tainer) written  by  Landscape 
Architects  and  edited  by  the 
eminent  authority— Ralph  Rodney 
Root,  B.  S.  A.,  M.  L.  A.,  for  tive 
>  ears  head  of  the  Professional 
t'ourse  in  Landscape  Gardening. 
L'.  of  111.;  head  of  Summer  School 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  Lake 
Forest,  author  of  "Design  in 
Landscape    Gardening." 

UNUSUAL    OFFER 
SEND   NO   MONEY 

Free  inspection.  See  these 
books,  read  them,  look  at  the 
pictures.  Sent  prepaid.  If 
satisfied  mail  check.  I  f  not 
return  the  Ix  oks  within  tive 
da}s.     Vou    will    riot    owe    one 


THE    GARDEN    PRESS 

Dept.  A  Davenport,  la. 

Send  nie  your  library  oi  Ten  Huih>> 
I.;ni(lseiipe  GnrdeiiiiifT  Books.  I  will  rt-- 
iiijiil  tlieni  or  send  $T.riO  in  full  pnyniPiit 
uiiliin   tive   days  aftor   receipt. 


Ncme 


Address    

Town    anJ    State. 


Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
.  quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 

Jor  country 

residences  and 

estates 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

Cbestmn'hiU.'Pa. 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


The   Season's   Sensation 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  ';plen- 
did  new  Dahlia.  W'l  nder fully  perfect, 
larce  flower  c-f  beautiful,  rare  autumn 
shade,  on  long,  strong  stems.  Certain 
to  become  a  favorite.  Strong  plants 
$10.00  each.     Safe   delivery    guaranteed. 

Ilhistration     in      natural     size     and 
color   free   to   intending   purchasers. 

Complete     Spring    Catalogi:t .     ~i.nt     on 
request. 


30-32  Barclay  St. 


New  York 


RUNLITE  cuwor 


D<'li%'erpd  anvwhere 
in  the  United  States 

Light  running,  strong  and  durable,  teeth 
oscillate,  relieving  -itrain,  making  perlect 
"  dust"  mulch.  Increase  yield,  improve 
quality  of  Fruit,  Flowers  or  Vegetables. 
Complete  with  handle.  At  Hardware 
Dealers,  Seed  Stores  or  from  the  factory. 
Unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

CIRCULARS    ON    REOUEST 

RuNLiTE  Company,  itbaca,  n.  y. 


PLANT  NAMES 

AND  THEIR  MEANINGS  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The 
American  Botanist  where  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lover 
are  also  discussed.  Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 
specimen    copy,    25    cents. 

THE   AMERICAN   BOTANIST 
Joliet,  lU. 


THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published  Monthly  for  hoth  Amateur  and 
Professional    Flower    Growers 

GARDENERS:  You  should  grow  flow, 
ers  in  quantity  and  help  beautify  your 
surroundings  and  brighten  the  lives  of 
those  who  visit   your   gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.00  per  year,  three 
years    for   $2.50.      Sample    copy    10c. 

Madison  Cooper,  Publisher,  Calcium,  N.  Y. 


NURSERYMAN  WANTED 

Largest  retail  nursery  company 
offers  hard  work  and  long  hours  to 
competent  man  to  manage  branch 
nursery  for  large  share  of  the 
profits. 

Lewis  &  Valentine  Co. 

47   W.    34th  St.,   New   York 

Rosyln,    Long    Island  Ryt,    N.    Y. 


THE    BEAUTIFUL    GLADIOLI 

Get  acrmairittHi  (ilT.r  -For  $l,lill  wi-  Mill  ^nid  jiost- 
[)ai(l  12  different  i'.\hiliiIiori.  large  flowering  named 
gladioli  bulbs — also  paeket  of  50  varieties  of 
eboiee  flower  .seeds  ineluding  the  greate.st  new 
red  aster  "The  Heart  of  Kranee"  and  "Your 
Flower  Garden"  a  book  on  the  eiilturc  of  annuals 
and  perennials,  listing  Plants,  Flowers  and  Vege- 
table  S'eds. 
ROSE  SIDE  GARDENS      Warwick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ORCHIDS 

i        Wo   are   Sppcialfstfl   tn   Orcbids.     Wc   r.illect. 
I    erow.     Import,     export     and     spII     orchids     ex- 
I    cliislvfly.   If  you  arp  in  tlie  market  for  Orchids. 
I     wp    s'llicit    your    inquiries    and    orders.     Cata- 
I    Ingues   and    special   lists   on    applicntton. 
LAGER    &    HURRELL 
•rthld   Growers  and   Importen 
Summit,     N.    «I. 


1 

J    HORACE  MCFARLAND  COMPArjV 

MAnniSQURC    PENN5TI.VAK1* 

S^veaOor    \^ ,     1920 

<:»rdaD  Cbrst«*l  Conpi^y. 

P&rk  Ave.    And  14ft-.h   StToet. 

tlq«  Yurk  Olty. 

ClootlFS«n 

.   iMg  lud  A  (ry-«ol  ot   Ui«  aubstiofte  ni!« 

:.!«••  b«iror»  it  M>  pot  CO  the  aariMt. 

:  ma,   i-.^7^!!9d  by  tb«  J»ot.  th»i  It  roilly  did  kill 

ros».bo£»,   *rd  1   don't  toe-  of  jwytDlns  fls«   ib»'.  «»11 

do  tn.   «*iu   a«rvlc«  vilhout   1I95  tolling  the  rosea. 

Ttun  lAter.   afiei   it  h*d  b«en  imcodaasd.    1   ■&>  it  being 

•  ff«otlT«ly  mod  not  oiUy   to  put  th«   ros—buga  out  of 

boalnvai  on  r«cc3,   bat   to  do  Ibe  e*me  *b(R  tboy  had 

PhilAdslphia        1    keep    11    On  h»nd,    »ad   would  not   hooital* 

■  fraatlon  of   k  scooad  About   pottiog  it   ia  use   ab   eoon 

1 

»    Ibt    bugs    fcppoarod  beo»ns«    I   balle-r.    it    is    tbe   beol 

•y 

nvailbt^lc   remedy  Ijr    this  n»aty  piMt 

Yooro    truly. 

i 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin.i 
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What 

J.    Horace   McFarland 

Ivlitiir    .\nR-rican    Ro.sf    .XTMiU.ii) 

says  lib  out 

MELROSINE 

Reonnimended  as  the  most 
effective  rose  bug  remedy 
l)v  mam-  eminent  rusari- 
ans. A  highly  concen- 
trated liqtiid  contact  spray- 
Preserves  blooms  unblem- 
ished. Inexpensive.  Keeps 
indefinitely. 

IT  KILLS  ROSE  BUGS 

SAVE  YOUR  ROSES 

Pleasant  and  harmless  to  use.  Kills  rose  bugs,  other  insects,  and 
prevents  disease.  Full  directions  on  each  can.  Pint,  $1.  Quart, 
$1.75.     Half-gallon,  S3.25.     Gallon,  $6. 

Order    from    your    seedman,    nurseryman,    or    florist.      If    he 
cannot   supply   you,    write  us,   giving   his    name   and   address 


M  A  X  1-  A  C  T  U  R  K  K  S 

GARDEN   CHEMICAL   COMPANY 


E'ark  Avenue  anil   146lh  Street 


New  York  City 


^iiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiijuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiUiuD i»!iiiii:ii];iiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiii:i;iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMi!iiiiiiiiiiii!iiii:iiiiiiiinw^^^ 


Become    a 

Prepare  by  mail  for 
this  uncrowded  pro- 
fession.      Inexpensive. 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 

Easy     to    master.       Earn 


vliile  \ou  learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  prop- 
osition" to  HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beauti- 
fying   your    property. 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE   SCHOOL 
21  N,   Newark,  New  York  State 


HARRY     BA.I  DWIN 

Manufacturer  oi 

Greenhouse    Shading 

Lath    Roller    Blinds 

MAVIARONECK.     N.  Y. 


WANTED. 

100  boxes  Greenhouse  Glass  16x18"  pre- 
ferred. 2.000' — 2"  pipe:  Hot  Water  Boiler. 
6.000'  capacity.  Would  like  to  exchange 
fine  Evergreens  for  the  above  material. 
Please  let  me  have  a  list  of  all  you  can 
supply. 

THE   D.  HILL   NURSERY  CO  .    DnnJee,  IIL 


14 1  T  IVI I  T  Q  Fo""  *^^  price  is  the 

nC  iVHJ  O  best    and    cheapest 

PERTH  ITY  MAKER 

for    lawn,   flower,   vegetable,   shrub 
and  tree.     $6.00  for  5,  100  lb.  bags 
freight    prepaid.      Special    price    in 
ton  and  carload  lots. 
H    B.  PRINDLE.    101  Park  Ave..  New  York 


QUALITY  RED  POTS 

-Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
lal)or,  uniformly  burned  and 
cart.'fully  packed. 
Famous  "Moss-Aztec"  Ware 
includes  Azalea  Poti.  Fern 
Dishes,  Hanging  Baskets.  Lawn 
Vases,  etc.  Write  for  catalnpue 
and  price  list. 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.   Zanesville.   e^ 


CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 


EDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

I        fHILADCLFMIA.     PA. 


'"•oc  .  M»«'^' 


*' HAMMOND'S  GRAPE  DUST' 

Used  effectively  to  kill  Powdery 
Mildew  on  Roses  and  other  Plants. 

USED  BY  THE  FLORISTS  FOR  OVER  25  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS 

Sold  by  the  Seed  Dealers. 
For  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  address 

HAMMOND'S  PAINT  &  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS 

BEACON.  N   Y. 


4.S1 
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SEE   THE  I 


S'THE   PRESIDENT'^^  '   GILLETT  Wild  GARDEN 


Chosen   by   an   Overwhehiiing   Majority   as   llie 


ifi  Greatest  Canna  in  Commeree  ifi 


ifi 
Hi 


"I  have  been  much  impressed  with  some  of  the  new  Cannas 
that  I  have  tried  this  Summer,  and  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tioning two.  These  are  The  President  and  Snow  Queen.  Pres- 
ident is  by  all  odds  the  best  red  Canna  today,  larger  and  better 
than  Firebird  and  a  free  bloomer:  the  foliage  is  strong  and 
does  not  burn,  as  does  that  of  Firebird.  Those  who  have  tried 
Firebird  and  lamented  that  it  would  not  do  on  account  of  dis- 
eased foliage  will  rejoice  to  know  that  at  last  we  have  a  Canna 
that  is  'right.'  Snow  Queen  is  whiter  than  any  other  Canna  on 
the  market.  It  is  also  one  of  the  largest  individual  flowers 
among  Cannas  of  any  color,  is  as  free  as  the  freest,  and 
the  trusses  are  of  enormous  size.  Only  in  the  best  reds  do  we 
hnd  anything  that  approaches  it  in  general  value." — FLOYD 
BRALLJAR.— Extract  froi:!  the  Florists'  R,-'!C7i;  Sct^tcnihcr  '8 
1919, 

Description. — We  tliought  >;o  much  of  this  Cauua  we  put  it  iu  color  ou  mir 
'\iIalog. — ^Height.  4  feet.  In  color,  a  rich,  globing  scarlet,  and  the  ini- 
uieuie.  firm,  rounded  flowers,  7  inches  across  when  op'n.  are  produced  on 
.strong,  erect  stalks  well  above  the  large,  rich  green  foliage.  "The  Presi- 
dent" is  superior  to  any  other  red  variety  in  the  quantity  and  also  nuality 
of  bloom,  and  the  firm  flowers  resist  drought  and  heat  to  a  remarkable  de- 
cree. A  large  bed  of  this  variety  was  planted  last  year  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Washington  Monument,  Washington.  0.  V.  Get  your  order  placed  now  for 
iieH\.'ry  at  planting  time. 

Price,  5  for  S3.00— 25  for  SU.OO  delivered. 


iJi 


1^/^.CONARD  )f  ROSES  ^ 


ffi  &  JONES  CO. 

Jfl    RoIhtI   Pyle.   President  \,,l.,,i,k     ..  •,,i<,ci.    .mj.  ir^.    ._ 


Westgrove.  Pa.  W 
31 


\nioiiie  Winlzer.  \  i(*e-Pre>. 


AT  THE 

International 

FLOWER 
SHOW 

Grand    Central 
Palace 

NevJ     York     City 
MARCH  1 4  to  20 


I  WILL   have   over   600    square   feet   planted  with   Co-  1 

niferous   and   Broad-leaved   Evergreens,    Early  Wild  1 

Flowers,    Ferns,    Rock    Plants,    Ground    Covers,    etc.  = 

Either   myself   or   Mr.    Durand   will   be    on    hand,    at   all  1 

times   prepared   to    welcome    visitors,    answ^er    questions  = 

and  give  advice.  h 

EDWARD  GILLETT                Southwkk.  Mass.  j 

286  Fifth  Avenue,   New  ^'ork  City  | 

Herbert  Durand,  Associate  | 
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CARNATION    STOCK 


Have  you  bouuht  your  Carnation  plants?  We 
can  quote  you,  immediate  delivery,  pot  plants 
of  the  following : 

WARD,  RUTH  BAUER,  ENCHANTRESS 
SUPREME    in    p!Kik. 

MATCHLESS.  WHITE  BENORA  in  white. 

AVIATOR  BEACON 

BELLE    WASHBURN    in    scarlet. 

$12.00  per  Hundred 

Laddie :    Yes,    we   can    ship   to   you   in 
March.    Sold  out  for  February  delivery. 


CHAKLES    H.   TOTTY    COMPANY 
MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


Orchids 


If    you    contemplate    buying    semi-established,  § 

established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  firet.  | 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species.  | 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt-  | 

leyas,   Brasso   Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,   and   other  | 

choice  hybrids.  | 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade.  | 

Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quahty  | 

is  second  to  none.  | 

^Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot  | 

hangers,  always  on  hand.  | 

Send  for  our  price  list.  i 

G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY  | 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers 
MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK 


4S' 


WATEK  LILY  POOLS  I 

ARE    EASILY   MADE  | 

Expert  labor   is   not   needed.     You  or  your  | 

gardener  can  supervise,  and  a  day  laborer  can  | 

do  the  work.     My  1921  catalog  gives  working  5 

plans  and  directions.  | 

RARE  WATER  LILIES  | 

and  water   plants  are   pictured   and   described  | 

in  this  booklet ;  facts  about  their  colors,  bloom-  | 

ing  time,  habits,  and  how  to  grow  them,  are  | 

carefully  stated.     .Send  today  for  a  copy.  | 

WILLIAM  TRICKER  | 

W  ater  Lily  Specialist  | 

Box  P,  Arlington,  New  Jersey  | 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIINIIIIIIIIIIIIIII INinilllllllllllllllllNllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli.' 
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Gl 


oxinia 


Bulb 


Extra  Large  Selected  Stock 

Per  Doz.  $6.00.     Per  1  00— $45.00 


Lily  of  the  Valley 

Selected   Hamburg  Pips 

Per  Case   250   Pips— $15.00 
Per   Case   500   Pips— $25.00 


WILLIAM  M.  HUNT  ^  CO. 


148  Chambers  St. 


^iniiliiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


New  York  City 


EliREERS 

I931<JARPEN  BOSKI 


Compiled  for  the  amateur,  but  equally  interesting  to 
the  professional  gardener,  as  it  is  the  most  complete 
catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants  publislied. 

.\  large,  handsomely  illustrated  book,  showing  in 
colors  and  photo-engravings,  the  varieties  offered 
and  giving  cultural  information  which  will  assure  a 
successful  garden. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Plants  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  newest  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy 
Perennials,  etc. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  which  will  be  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  this  publication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716   Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Think  of 


SEEDS 


Think  of 


MARSHALL'S 


166  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Catalogue    mailed   on    request. 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  pi-JJ^Jp*     is  a   concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in  water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN-A'  - 

reme- 
dy against  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most  effective. 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in    the    greenhouse    and    conservatory    free    of 

insect  pests. 


f  UlNvjIlNlli For  mildew,    rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  ILiXvlVlll^  l_j For    worms    and    insects    infesting   the    soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 
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King  Koal  Karburetor 

You  will  need  no  doctor's  prescription  to  get  coal  if 
you  use  one  of  these  Karburetors  on  your  boiler  or 
furnace. 

TTie  coal  company  will  be  asking  you  if  you  want 
coal  instead  of  your  begging  them  to  send  some. 

No  Ash  Sifting — No  Coal  Gas — No 
Adjustments — No  Chemicals 

K.  K.  K.  For  BOILER  or  FURNACE 
COST  $7.50 
For   Range — $3.34   Per   Set 


(BY  DRILLING  SMALL  HOLEl 
EASILY  ATTACHED  TO 
ANY  TYPE  OF  BOILER, 
FURNACE.  COAL  RANGE, 
TANK  HEATER  OR  PAR- 
LOR  STOVE. 


Write  for  Laboratory  Tests 

T.  J.  NOLAN 

Greenhouse  Supplies 
308  N.    Irving  Ave.  Scranton,  Pa. 


Of  Interest  to   Country  Estate  Owners 

The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  takes  this  opportunity 
to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  disposal  of  owners  of  country 
estates  when  requiring  competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of 
superintendents,  head  gardeners  or  assistant  gardeners — thor- 
oughly qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
the  positions  call  for — gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their  profession. 

The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
association  and  makes  no  cliarge  to  the  employer  it  may  serve 
01    to  the  member  it  may  benefit. 

N.'\TIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    GARDENERS 

M.    C.    F.BEL,    Secretary 


286  Fifth  Ave. 


New  York 
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Stiirtevaiit's 
Ready  Reference  Cards 

Our  set  "Planting  for  the  Small  Place"  gives 
you  a  selected  list  of  fiowers  and  shrubs  that 
arc  indispensable  for  your  grounds,  (2jj  cards) 
.  .  .  .  $1.00.  Our  set  of  "Garden  Flowers" 
ofifers  information  that  every  gardener  should 
possess,  {2j  cards).  .  .  .  $1.00.  Each  card 
is  written  in  a  clear  and  helpful  way  and  tells 
you  where  and  how  to  plant,  when  to  fertilize, 
prune,  etc.,  and  much  else  of  value. 

R.   S.   STURTEVANT 

Wellesley  Farms  Massachusetts 
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HONA/    GOOD    APvE 
YOU  AT   FIGURING? 


You  don't  have  to  be  very 
good  to  figure  out  why  you 
should  own  a  RICHARD- 
SON BOULEVARD 
TRIMMER  after  taking  a 
good  look  at  these  illustra- 
tions. 


^ 


1^1 


Eventually  you  are  going  to 
own  a  RICHARDSON 
BOULEVARD  TRIM- 
MER because  when  your 
man  learns  what  it  is,  he  will 
not  do  without  one;  there- 
fore, why  not  place  your  or- 
der now  for  spring  delivery? 


1  Ke  RicKardson  Ooulevarci    1  ri 


[son  JDOuievar( 

Meuiufactured  by 


rimmer 


THE   STANDAKD  SAND   ^  MACHINE  CO. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


IIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIII 
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Uff    Riibcrtson,    su/'ci'iiiU-iiilriil 
uf  Ihc  rslalc   nf  I:.  II.   Il'clls, 

■;    i:lJ.iir,   X.  J. 


The  trees  of  t!ds  cbarmiu-:  cslale  of  II.  I'.  Il'ell.t  at  MonteliUi;  N.  J.,  were  .placed  tinder  tl.c  earc  of  Dmey  Tree  Surgeons 

If  these  trees  could  talk  — 

.'llcc  Robertson  sends  their  unite  tribute  to  Davey   Tree  Snrijeons 

The   Davey  Tree   Ivxpert  Co.,   Kent,  (  )hi(i  "Eastover,"   Montclair.  X.  .1. 

I  lentlcmen : 

It  is  witli   a  sense  of  duty  luitli   to  the  trees  and   my   I'ellowmen   that    t   write  to   ex 
press  my  admiration  for  the  skilfnl.  eonscientions  manner  in   which   yonr  experts   carrfl 
for  the  trees  on  this  estate. 

Further,  your  representatives  have  shown  a  real  interest  in  these,  their  patient^. 
hy  calling  at  di\ers  times  after  the  operations  were  completed  to  en(|uire  after  their 
health.  Their  mute  reply  in  luxuriant  foliase  is  ever — "We  are  doin,^  splendidly, 
tlianks  to  you!"  Very  truly  yours, 

.VLEC  ROBERTSON.  Supt. 

l'".\cry  gardener  and  estate  sitperiiiti'iident  lias  a  nmst  iininirtaiu  work  in  the 
sa\-ing'  of  the  trees  under  his  care. 

na\'ey  Tree  Surgery  l^rings  to  his  aid  the  highest  (le\'eloi)inent  of  science 
l)lus  a  generation  of  experience.  .\  careful  examination  of  \n\.\r  trees  will  l)e 
made   by   appointment. 

rill-.    D.WEY    TREE    EXPERT    CO..    Inc..   302    Ehn    Street.    Kent,   Ohio 

Branch  Othccs  zcith  telephone  rcnnections:  Xew  York  City.  Astor  Court  Bltls;.:  Citicogo, 
ti'cstmiiistcr  Bltig.;  Philadelphia.  Land  TiHc  Bidg.:  Boston^  19  Pearl  St..^  IVakcficld : 
Baltimore,  American  Bldg.:  St.  Louis.  Cent yal  Xnticnal  Bank  Bldg.    IVritc  vcarcst  ofHcc. 


This  monarch  of  tree  life 
on  the  IS.  H.  H'cih  estate. 
7cas  saved  by  Davey  Tree 
Surgeons  from  {•rcmatttrc 
destruction 


JOHN   0^4X{EY^^ 
f-other  of  Trce-<Siu-gerv 


reriiiannit  represent utivr-s  jivuilnble  in  districts  siir 
,...111111;^  Utisloii.  SpiiiiirHelii.  I  enox.  Newi.<irt.  Ilnrl- 
.r..r..l.  St;iinfi)r<l.  All>!iii,\ .  r(.ii-ljk«n'psie.  Wliitf  riiiius. 
.I:niiiiii:t.  Muntcliiir.  New  Ymk.  rhil;nlcl|ilii:i.  Harris- 
lim-u.       r.alliuion-,       \Vnsliiii-r(.n.       Itk-hnicini.       UnlTiiln, 


Tonnito.  ri(1slnii'.i.'h,  f'leveliitul.  Detroit,  f'ineinnai  i 
l.duisville,  IiiiIianhi)olis.  Clitea^'f).  Milwnnkee,  St 
l.niiis.  Kan^a^  (it. v.  Caniulian  atliln^ss.  252  I.jin.L'au 
cliitere   W.est.    ^fontreal. 


DAVEY      TREE     SURGEONS 


/•:;riv   ica!  Pavev^  Tree   Swgeon    is   in   the   rniflnr  of   The   Da-'cv   Tree  Expert  Co..  Inr.,  nui!  Hie  fnhltc  is  cautioned  against  th^'ic  Jalu-Tx  ref^cscnJin:; 
Ihcmsci-.e.'-.      .'In    agreement    made   tfith    the  Dorev   Comf'nny  and  not  with   an    Indi-idnal  is  certain   evidence  of  gennincnes.t. 
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IbURNETT  BROS.! 

I  "r/ie  House  Famous  for  Lawn  Grass  Seed''  i 

1  Many  of  the  Most  Beautiful  Lawns    in  America  were  sown  with  1 

I  BURNETT'S  SPECIAL   MIXTURES  I 


w 


WE   MAKE 
A    SPECIALTY 

OF  LAWN 

GRASS  SEED 

FOR  ALL 

SOILS  AND 

SITUATIONS 


J  ^*'*-~— 


^   lit  -i-ifii 


m 


LAWNS 

BANKS  AND 

TERRACES 

SHADY  PLACES 

SEA  SHORE 

TENNIS 

COURTS 

GOLF  COURSES 

ETC..  ETC. 


s 


Sown  with  Burnett's   "Special"  Law^n  Grass  Seed 

LAWN  GRASS  SEED 

To  obtain  a  perfect  Lawn,  sow  early  with 

BURNETT'S  "SPECIAL"  MIXTURE 

Price,  Quart  30c..  Peck  $2.00,  Bushel   (20  lbs.),  $7.50 

OR 

BURNETT'S   FAMOUS  "KILLARNEY"  MIXTURE 

Price,  Quart  35c..  Peck  $2.50,  Bushel   (25  lbs.),  $9.50 
"SOW  'KILLARNEY'  AND  WALK  ON  VELVET" 

Our   Illustrated  Catalogue  and   Novelty   List   Mailed  Free  on  Application 

BURNETT  BROTHERS 


I   92  CHAMBERS  ST. 

s     Between  Broadway  and  Church  St 

.iiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw^ 


SEEDSMEN 


■iiiiiiiiiii 


NEW  YORK 

Phone  Barclay  6138 


J 


ean  Nerr 


K 


m  Burpee's  Sensational  Decorative  Dahlia 

M  '   I  HE   most   valuable   of  all   white   decorative 

M  I    dahlias.       Let    the    weather    be    as    it    may, 

M  and     no     other     dahlia     blooming,     JELAN 

^  KERR  w^ill  be  a  mass  of  flowers.      It  is  one   of 

M  the    first    to    flower    and    bloonris    continuously 

J  until    killed    by    frost.       In    type    it    is    a    short- 

^  petaled   decorative,    and  by   some   classed   as   a 

M  show    or    ball     dahlia.        It    is    an     outstanding 

^  variety  because  it  never  fails  to   flower  freely. 

M  The    pure    white    blooms    are     carried     grace- 

^  fully    on    long    and    strong    stems.       The    illus- 

=  t  ration,    reproduced   from    a    Fordhook    photo - 

=  graph,    show^s    the    compact    grow^th    and    f ree- 

=  flowering    habit.       JEAN    KERR    is   a    foremost 

M  variety    for    cut    flowers    and    equally    as    jm- 

M  portant    for    garden    use.       JEAN    KERR    Vk'as 

M  awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  by  the  American 

^  Dahlia    Society    when    first    exhibited    in    Sep- 

M  tember,     1916.        After    it    was     tested    in     the 

^  trial     grounds     of    the     American     Dahlia     So- 

=  ciety  it   received  a   second  Certificate  of  Merit 

I  on  September   24,    1920. 

M  Strong  Roots,   75  cents  each;   3  for 

I  $2.00;    12   for  $7.00,   delivered 

I  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

M  Seed  Growers                      Philadelphia 


A   row   of  JKAN   KERR   in   Burpee" 


Trial  Giound  on  Fordhook   r;inr 
until   killed  by  frost. 


Fii--t   diilili;!   to   tiloom.    flowering       = 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


Compiled  for  the  amateur,  but  equally  interesting  to 
the  professional  gardener,  as  it  is  the  most  complete 
catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants  published. 

A  large,  handsomely  illustrated  book,  showing  in 
colors  and  photo-engravings,  the  varieties  offered 
and  giving  cultural  information  which  will  assure  a 
successful  garden. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Plants  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  newest  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy 
Perennials,  etc. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  which  will  be  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  this  publication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716   Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia,   Pa. 


11I|IUMI11II"I1H"|1II)HI>IIHMI"I ■- 


Think  of 


SEEDS 


Think  of 


MARSHALL'S 


166  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


■»■;  * 


Catalogue    mailed    on    request. 
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Bobbink  &  Atkins 


Visit 

Nursery 


Ask    for 
Catalog 


ROSES  I 

EVERGREENS  | 

RHODODENDRONS  | 

TREES     AND     SHRUBS  | 

ROCK      GARDEN      PLANTS  | 

OLD-FASHIONED     FLOWERS  | 

FRUIT    TREES     AND     BUSHES  | 

SPRING -FLOWERING      BULBS  | 

Ask     for     our     special     list     of     Lilacs     and     Rock  j 

Garden    Plants.  | 

Nurserymen  and  Florists  | 

RUTHERFORD  NEW  JERSEY  | 


iitihi);!.iiL;tiiimiMiiii)iiiJUiiiiitij:iu;iiii:iniiiii(!iiii:ii;: 


I    The  Glenside  Hardy  Flower  Gardens  |  | 

I  Richard  Rothe.   Proprietor,   Glenside.   Pa.  g  .  g 

I       ^  e  are  Specialists  in  Designing  and  Building  of  |  | 

I      Rockgardens.  |  | 

I      For  rates  on  Consultations   and   illustrated  lee-  |  | 

I       tures  please  address  1  1 

I      RICHARD   ROTHE,         GLENSffiE,   PA.  |  | 

lirarnnmraimnroimnimnniiimnnniiiminnTmrnimnimmmrninnirainnimninmmmmraiamnmair^^^  -M 
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DAHLIAS  I 

Originated  By  = 

MRS.  CHAS.  H.  STOUT  | 

Through    a    recent    arrangement    I    become    grower,  1 

distributor   and   exhibitor   of   the  Dahlias  originated  by  1 

Mrs.     Chas.     H.     Stout.        Mrs.     Stout's    standing    as    an  | 

amateur  remains  unchanged  as   her  entire  proceeds  go  1 

to    charity.       The    following    varieties    are    offered    for  | 

sale  for  the  first  time  this  season.  i 


(Given   in   the  order 

Golden  Sunshine.  doUlen  Du- 
plex, overlaid  >r*lmon.  In- 
troduced   \912.     $2.00   each. 

Gertrude  Dahl.  Opalescent 
pink    Peony.     SZ.OO   each. 

J.  Harrison  Dick.  Pale  corn 
colored  hybrid  Cactus  with 
picoted  lavender  e  d  g'e  s. 
Fluffy   blooms.     $2.00  each. 

Pen^ope  Van  Princess.  SaJ  • 
mon  colored  hybrid  Cactus. 
$2.00   each. 

Lucy  Langdon.  lavender 
Decorative.  S2.00  each,  S20.00 
a  dozen. 

White  Sunshine.  A  pure  white 
Sinsle.  Rounded        petals. 

S2.03  (ach. 

Mexican  Beauty.  Hybrid  Cac- 
tus. Same  color  as  Amer- 
ican Beauty  Rose.  $2.00  each. 


of   their   introduction)  ^ 

Minnesink.      Blood    red   hybrid  1 

C  actus.     52,00  each.  f 

N'ne    of    Spades.      Enormous  E 

blood      read      Peon> .        $2.00  i 

each.  § 

Alma  Mater.  Large  pure  white  1 

Decorative.      S2.00     each.  ^ 

Westhope.    Decorative.     Light  § 

yellow    with    slight    pinkish  § 

tinge.     $10.00  § 

Bonnie.    Bright  cerise  Decora-  M 

tive.      S2.00    each.  E 

Shantung:.      Scarlet    and     gold  | 

Pecny.      Huge   blooms.     $5.00  = 

each.   SSOJW   a   dozen.  § 

Humoresque.   Pecorative.  = 

Rose,      reverse      shaded     old  E 

gold.     $5.00  each.  i 

Order    from    the    foregoing   list    or    write    for    FREE    catalog—  = 

which    gives    further    information    regarding    habit    of    plants.  ^ 

color  of   flowers,   prizes   won,   certificates   issued,   etc.,   as    well  ^ 

as   descriptions   of   some   300  other   varieties   of  dahlias.     Some  | 

varieties  may  be  "sold  out"  before  this  catalog  can  be  mailed.  ^ 

Tn    such   cases    remittances   will   be    returned,    as    orders   will    be  ^ 

booked    according    to   priority    of    receipt.      Telegraphic    orders  ^ 

should    be    immediately    confirmed   by    mail.  = 

ALT  F.  CLARK,  "The  DahUasC  NETCONG,  N.  J.  | 

rmrainiiiimiiininiDnmiiiniinniMmniiimiiniiimnimiiimitiiiniiiiiiiinninnmmHimiiinciini^ 
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Joseph  Manda  Company 

ORCHIDS 


Our  Specialty 


WE  SHALL  BE  PLEASED  TO 
GREET  OUR  FRIENDS  AT 
OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  FLOWER 
SHOW,  NEW  YORK,  MARCH 
14TH  TO  20TH,  WHENEVER 
THEY     VISIT     THE     SHOW. 


JOSEPH    MANDA    COMPANY 

191   Valley  Road,  West  Orange,   New  Jersey 


."simmiiniiiiiiaiMiinuiiiix: 


Kiiiiiiiiitniinnnaii:!- 


Star  Dahlias 


anpi 


I  HE   most  beautiful  thing   in  the 
Show,"  is  what  the  ladies  called 
our  display  of  the  Star  Dahlias, 
in  the  Dahlia  Show,  last  fall. 


We  agree  with  them  and  so  will  you 

when    you    grow    them,  for    their   lovely 

colors    and    stiff    stems  make    them    un- 
equalled for  cutting. 

To  make  you  a  permanent  customer  of 
ours,  we  are  going  to  send  you  one  each 
of  the  six  best  sorts  of  Star  Dahlias.  We 
catalogue  and  deliver  them  to  you  any- 
where for  a  $5.00  bill,  providing  you  men- 
tion this  paper. 

We  catalogue  100  varieties  of  the 
newest  and  best  Dahlias  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  you. 


CHAKLES    H.   TOTTY    COMPANY 
MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


CARTERS 

TESTED   SEEDS 

Famous  for  a  Century 


OKjiv   CcTUL  lUi  3nUXvn^" 


TRADE  MARK 


Witness  the  success  of  Carters  English 
Grown  Seeds: — They  are  today  used  in 
the  Notable  Gardens  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  and  are  recommended  by  the 
leading  Gardeners  and  Horticulturists. 
They  are  seeds  with  only  one  Standard — 
TTie  Highest.  Years  of  painstaking  care 
in  the  selection,  propagation  and  testing 
are  the  foundation  of  Carters  success  and 
reputation. 


Carters  Tested  Grass  Seed  sold  in  one  and  five  pound 
packages,  also  by  the  bushel.  Used  in  producing 
quahty  turf  on  the  foremost  Golf  Courses  of  America 
and  England. 


SEND  FOR  CARTERS  1921  CATALOG 

"GARDEN  AND  LAWN" 

MAILED  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

Careers  Tesieci  Seeds 
*    INC.-  ^'^ 

Main  Office:    25  West  43rd  Street,  New  ^ork 

Branch  Offices:   7  Glen  St.,  Glen  Cove.  L.   I..   Dept.  M. 

106   Chamber  of  Commerce   Bldg.,   Boston,   Dept.  M 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 

London,  England 


4»7 


i"THE  PRESIDENT"^ 


S  Chosen  by   an   Overwhelming  Majority   as  the  ^. 

Si  Greatest  Canna  in  Commerce  S 

»i 
tfi 

»; 


"I  have  been  much  impressed  with  some  of  the  new  Cannas 
that  I  have  tried  this  Summer,  and  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tioning two.  These  are  The  President  and  Snow  Queen.  Pres- 
ident is  by  all  odds  the  best  red  Canna  today,  larger  and  better 
than  Firebird  and  a  free  bloomer;  the  foliage  is  strong  and 
does  not  burn,  as  does  that  of  Firebird.  Those  who  have  tried 
Firebird  and  lamented  that  it  would  not  do  on  account  of  dis- 
eased foliage  will  rejoice  to  know  that  at  last  we  have  a  Canna 
that  is  'right.'  Snow  Queen  is  whiter  than  any  other  Canna  on 
the  market.  It  is  also  one  of  the  largest  individual  flowers 
among  Cannas  of  any  color,  is  as  free  as  the  freest,  and 
the  trusses  are  of  enormous  size.  Only  in  the  best  reds  do  we 
find  anything  that  approaches  it  in  general  value." — FLOYD 
BRALLIAR.— E.vfrflff  from  the  Florists'  Rct'ieiv,  September  28. 
10i9. 

Description. — We  thought  so  much  of  this  Canna  we  put  it  in  color  on  our 
caUloe.  — Height,  4  feet.  In  color,  a  rich,  glowing  scarlet,  and  the  im- 
mcn.se.  firm,  rounded  flowers.  7  inches  across  when  op?n.  are  produced  on 
strong,  erect  stalks  well  above  the  large,  rich  green  foliage.  "The  Presi- 
dent" is  superior  lo  any  other  red  variety  in  the  quantity  and  also  quality 
of  bloora.  and  the  firm  flowers  resist  drought  and  heat  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. A  large  bed  of  this  variety  was  planted  last  year  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Washington  Monument, 
delivery  at  planting  Ume. 


Lawns  of  Velvet 


Wh?ri"vcr  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers  are  used  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  keep  large  lawns  in  won- 
derfully fine  cnndition. 

The  Idral  is  a  power  mower  and  power  roller  in 
one.  It  will  mow  from  foiu"  to  five  acres  of 
grass  per  day.  doing  more  and  better  work  than 
five  men  with  hand  mower.  Moreover  the  sod  is 
rolled  ever^'  time  the  grass  is  cut,  which  keeps 
it  smooth  and  firm,  and  discourages  the  action 
of  harmful  insects,  ants,  grubs,  moles,  etc. 
Furnished  with  or  without  riding  trailer,  also 
with  special  unit  for  putting  greens.  Everyone 
interested  in  the  care  of  large  lawn  should  writ* 
for  our  large  illustrated  catalog. 

IDEAL  POWER   LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

R.    E.   OLDS,    Chairman 
■134  Kalamazoo  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Nrv.    \,>r\i:  270  West  St. 
I  lu-Mgo:  533  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 


Washington.   D.   C.      Get  your  order  placed  now  for 


Price,  5  for  S3.00— 25  for  814.00  aelivered. 

5^«C0NARD  *  ROSES 

&  JONES  CO.       Westgrove,  Pa. 

Robert  Pvle.  Presulent  Antoiiie  Wiiitzer.  Vice-Pres. 


£ifiifi«ifitfiy^!fiifiifiy^tfitf;sw!fi>fiifi  }R}rr 


photo:  BusU  Fcsidejice.  Roek  Beach,  Rochester,  .V.    Y. 

IDEAL    POWER  _LAWN    MO>VEPt 


Does  i/ic  \'-  '-'ik  oi 


iive  hand  n\owc*ri 


^...  .^' V^>.<^.?^-»-,A.-=j»-..  *t 


O^eenliouse  Guilders 


Palm  House  and  Wings  Erected  for  Mrs.  A.  D.  Morse,  Oeveland,  Ohio.     It  is  our  Standard  house  number 
four,  duplicate  of  which  could  be  furnished  in  a  surprisingly   short  time. 


Send  for  Booklet 


Jofd.^  Btiniham^ 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  Street  Bldg 

E.ASTERX  F.^CTORY 
Irvington.  N   Y. 


PHfL.ADELPHI.A 
Land  Title  Bldg. 


CHIC.-\GO 
Continental  Bank  Bldg 

WESTERN'  F.^CTGRY 
Des  Plaines.  111. 
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I  These  Wonderful 

I  New  Flowers 

M  the  sensations  of  1921 

M  — should    he    in    your 

p  garden  this  year.    You 

J  will  be  proud  of  every 

M  one  of  them. 

=  1.     A    New    Bedding 

J  Petunia^    '^'Purple 

p  Queen" 

^  An     cMniisitp     rich,     denr 

^  piiriile,     overlaid     with     a 

^  velvety      sheen  —  an      en- 

^  tirel.v     new     color     in     pe- 

^  tiinias.    entrancingly  bean- 

^  tiful    in    beds    or    clumps. 

=  Like     the      "Rosy     Morn' ' 

^  petunias,  the  plants  bloom 

=  very    freely    and    continu- 

=  oiisly.      Tliey    are    always; 

^  covered  with   flowers,  aver- 

^  aging    in    size    about    four 

^  inches  across.       Pkt.   50c. 

%  2.     Queen    Anne's    Blue 

M  Lace   Flower 

^  The   illustration   gives   but 

=  a  faint  idea  of  this  lovely 

^  flower,     wliich      must      be 

^  seen     to     be    appreciated. 

=  The     finely     laced     flowers 

^  are   of   the   most   exquisite 

^  light  blue  shade,   and  are 

^  gracefully    borne    on    long 

=  stems.    Beautifully  decora- 

=  tive  in  a  vase  or  bowl. 

^  Pkt.    50c. 


^^^^^^^H 

^IR^^ 

fflHi 

^^^BSL^       fl 

^IM^H^^I 

^^^^^^^^^HHi 

John  Scheepers 


INC. 


BLUE    LACE    FLOWER 


3.     The  New  Dahlia-Zinnia 

Munstroiis  double  flowers 
with  broad,  long  petals  over- 
lapping each  other  in  dense 
formation,  giving  the  huge 
flowers  the  appearance  of  a 
Decorative  Dahlia.  No  trouble 
to  grow.  You  can  atari  it  in 
the  hotbed  or  sow  outdoors 
where  you  want  it  to  grow — 
and  you  will  be  able  to  cut 
tliHSP  marvelous  flowers  from 
.liine    until    frost.        Pkt.    50c. 


iiTiiiiii[iiiiiii[iiiri[iii)]iiiiii)iiiriimiiiiiniii[in 


Special  Offer  to  Gardeners*  Chronicle  Readers  ^ 

All  three  of  the  above  novelties,  together  with  our  "Book   for  ^ 

Garden    Lovers"— an    invaluable    g'uide    for    selecting    just     the  ^ 

seeds    that    will    make    your   garden    your   pride    and   joy,       $1.00  = 

MAX    Schling    SEEDSMEN,   INC.  | 

26  West  59th  Street,   New  York  1 

llUUIIIUIUIIIIlllllllllllllllllllllllliilllillllllliliillUUIIIUIIIIIIIIIUIIIUUIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 


HIGH     CLASS 

FLOWER 
BULBS 


iii:iiii:uiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiijiii:iiiiJiii:iiii:iiiiinii:iiiiiiiii:iiii:iii^  m 


J^^arden/or&oeryy^ome 


I  Potgrown  Polyantha  Roses  ] 

I  For   May   1st   Delivery.  |  | 

=  Flowering     practically     all     summer     they     are     an    or-  %  \ 

1  nament  in   any  garden.      We  offer  the  following  varieties  f  | 

§  in    extra    strong    potgrown    plants :  ^  | 

I  BABY   RAMBLER— Red,    dwarf  habit.  j  j 

I  ECHO — Soft  pink,   rather  vigorous  in   growth.  I  | 

I  EDITH     CAVELL     (new)     Brilliant    scarlet    color,  |  | 

1  never   fades.  j  | 

j  ELLEN  POULSON— Brilliant  rosy  pink.  |  | 

i  GRETA   KLUIS — Dwarf,  deep   carmine  pink.  I  | 

j  JESSIE — iJriglu  cherry  crimson.  |  | 

j  MARIE    PAVIC— White,    faint    flesh    center.  |  I 

j  MME.    JULES     GOUSCHAULT  — Vermilion    red,  |  j 

i  shaded  orange.  i  | 

I  MRS.  W.  H.  CUTBUSH— Peach  pink.  |  | 

I  ORLEANS — Cerise   pink   with   white  eye.  |  | 

I  LARGE  FLOWERING  CLEMATIS  |  | 

i  Strong    pot^own    plants — white,    pink,    light    blue,    dark    blue  1  1 

1  and   red.  s  = 

j  POLYGONUM   BALDSCHUANICUM  |  | 

%  Potgrown    Plants    for    May    15    Ut-livcry  ^  1 

1  A     rapid     growing     climber,     very     hardy,     producing     large  1  i 

^  trusses  of  white  flowers  in  August-September.     Fine  for  cover*  ^  = 

g  ing  Trcllisses.      Pergolas,    Porches,    etc.  =  | 

I  MULLER-SEALEY  COMPANY,  ING.  |  | 

I  145  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  |  | 
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RARE  AND   UNUSUAL   VARIETIES 
OF   PROVEN   MERIT 
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522   FiftK  Avenue  (ccr.  44tK  St.) 

New  York  City 


Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers 


hj'Make  Beautiful  Lawns'! 


V, 


Perfect  lavms  make  for  beduHful 
counlry  fiomes.  Coldi^el.1  makes  a. 
mower  for  every  lype  of  layrn. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.Y ,  U.  5. A. 

JLLUSTRATO)  CAIAWGVL  UPON  REQUEST 


I  Water  Lilies  in 

I  Formal  Gardens 

1  Just  imagine  how  greatly  the  charm  of  formal 

B  gardens    can   be    enhanced    by    a    pool    of    Water 

1  Lilies  and  aquatic  plants.     Rare  trees  and  shrubs 

H  may  be  in  the  garden,  but  the  pool  is  always  the 

H  central  point  of  interest. 

I  HARDY  AND  TENDER  LILIES 

^  give   such   wonderful    ranges    of   color   and    form   that   both 

^  classes  can  be  used   to  advantage.  The  finest  varieties   are 

M  classified    in    my    Water    Lily    booklet    for   1921.    which    will 

=  be   sent   promptly   on  request.     I  will  also  be  glad   to   sug- 

=  gest    varieties    that    are    specially    adapted    to    formal    or 

^  natural   plantings. 

I  WILLIAM  TRICKER 

=  Water  Lily  Specialist 

I  Box  P,  ARLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

iiiiiwiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 
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I  ARE  we:  approaching  I 
"  dahlia  perfe:ction? 


I  "Murray                                                          '/3  Natural  | 

I  Hiir—                                      *              -             Size  j 

i  My   new    New   York   group,   named   after   the   five    magnificent  | 

1  hotels,    Biltimore,    Commodore,    Murray    Hill,    Belmont    and    An-  ^ 

i  sonia,*will  cause  you  to  believe  we  are.     Enormous  flowers  of  the  g 

=  Peony  and  Decorative  style,  of  deep  rich  shades  and  beautiful  ^ 

1  texture,     they     are     bound     to     captivate     the     most     exacting  = 

i  hobbyist.  § 

i  This  is  but  one  of  several  groups  of  my  new  thinsrs  obtain  § 

I  able   only    from    me.      Please    write    for   complete    catalogue    to  | 

^  familiarize    yourself    with   all    I   have.  ^ 

i  PefBonal  advice  and   instruction  on   Dahlia   Culture  second   Tlinrs-  p 

I  day   and  Friday  of  each    month   at   the   New   York   Office,    Gl    East  p 

i  42d   St.,   Room  412.     Telephone  Vandertiilt  7676.  E 

I  George  L  Stillmaiiy  spe^ust  CG21,  Westerly,  R.  1.  | 

ImiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiitiiuiiuii^^ 
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Wiew   of   Retail    I'cgi'lahle    Seed    Deft.) 

The  HOUSE  Built  on 

QUALITY 
SERVICE  HONESTY 

"Ask  Your  Neighbor" 

BECKERT'S  SEED  STORE 

101-103  FEDERAL  ST. 
^^P^  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 

1  Est.    1877 

liiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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I  Ne\A/  Dahlia  | 

I  MRS.  GEO.  W.  ELKINS  JK.  | 

The  color  of  this  wonderful  new  decorative  Dahlia  1 

is  hard  to  describe.     Apricot  pink  with  a  gold  suflfu-  | 

sion  seems  to  be  about  the  best  description,  but  this  | 

does  not  do  it  justice.     The  blooms  are  extra  large  I 

and   beautifully  formed.      The   habit   of   the   plant   is  | 

ideal,  being  a  free  and  open  grower,  with  frequently  | 

two   and   three,   eight  to   nine   inch   blooms   on   it   at  | 

one  time.     The  stems  are  stiflf  and  hold  the  blooms  1 

gracefully  above  the   foliage.     This   grand    Dahlia   is  g 

a  perfect  exhibition  flower  and  unusually  line  for  the  | 

garden  or  cutting.  1 

Price.-r-Strong,    Thrifty    Plants    Ready    After    May    1st,        | 
$10.00  Each  j 

MICHELL'S  SEED  CATALOG  | 

An  authentic  ffuide  to  successful  g;ir<ieiiinp  .ind  lawn  making.         1 
and   also    brimful    of   interesting   form    and   other   facts.  § 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  A  COPY  I 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

THOUSANDS  OF  AMERICAN  | 

ESTATES    COMMAND    SUC-  | 

CESS    IN    LAWN,    GARDEN,  | 

FIELD   AND    GREENHOUSE  | 

BY  USING  I 

BECKERT'S    SEEDS  I 

THE    BEST    SEEDS    GROWN  | 

THEY   ARE  THE  CHOICEST   PRODUCTS  | 

OF  THE  ENTIRE  WORLD  SUIT-  | 

ABLE  TO  AMERICA  | 

If  you   are   not   at  present   one   of   our   customers,  | 

write   for  our  M 

FREE  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  | 

an  up-to-the-minute  Handbook  of  the  best  strains  of  M 

flower,    vegetable,    field    and    lawn    seeds,    roots    and  = 

bulbs,  cultural  methods,  and  general  supplies  for  pro-  m 

ducing  finer  flowers  and  bigger,  better  crops.  g 

iiuiiijiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 
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Orchids 


I  Michell  s  Seed  House  I 

I  514  Market  St.  | 

I  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  j 

^luiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniciiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiininiiiin^ 


If  you  conlemplate  buying  semi-established, 
established  or  imported  orchids,  consult  U8  first. 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species. 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt- 
leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other 
choice  hybrids. 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality 
is  second  to  none. 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot 
hangers,  always  on  hand. 

Send  for  our  price  list. 

G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers 
MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK 
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I    V^¥  Doubles  tRe  Garden's  Charm 


No.    713 

This  large  Flower  Pot  was  executed 
for  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  and 
used  in   his  Gardens  at   Loretto,    Pa. 

Send  10c  in  stamps  for  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Decorative  Pottery  illustrating  Flower  Pots,  Vases, 
Bird  Baths,  Fonts.  Sun  Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Benches  and  many  other  interesting  pieces  in  durable 
light,  stony  gray  Terra  Cotta.  Red  and  special 
colors  made  on  order. 


GAliOWAY  TERRA  CO  IfA  CO. 

3230   >X/ALNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


fiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiNmiiu:iinuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:Nii:iiii:iiii:iiiuiiiiiiiiiw^^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiitiiiiiiniinii-     | 
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GREENHOUSES 


SPECIAL  DI3PI-AY  MOUSE 

50  FT  WIDE  BY  172  FT  LONO 

ERECTED  AT  THE  BOTANICAL  GARDENS 

BRONX   PABK.NEWYORKCITY 


We  rvill  be  glad  to 
funush  estimates  and 
plans  of  Glass  In- 
closures  for  either 
public  or  private  use. 


King  Construction  Company 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  NORTH  TONAWANDA.  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

1    WEST  47th   ST.. 
TELEPHONE 
BRYANT  809 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HARRISON    BLDG., 
TELEPHONE 
SPRUCE  6521 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

BOARDOF  TRADE  B'..Da.. 

TELEPHONE 

PORT   HILL  31S 


SCRANTON,   PA. 

307   N.  IRVING  AVE.. 

TELEPHONE 

4136 


402 
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I  MY  BROAD-LEAVED  I 

I        EVERGREENS  | 

WHILE   collected  stock,  are   carefully  | 

selected     for    symmetry    of    form,  j 

I                       bushiness.    and    strong    root    sys-  | 

I           tenis.      They    come    with    good    balls    of  | 

I            dirt.     Prices  surprisingly  low.  j 

I                Such   tilings  as  the   rare  and  beautiful  | 

j           Rhododendron  Carolinianum,  Andromeda  | 

I           florilnmda  and   Leucnthoe  cannot  be  ob-  ■ 

I            tained    elsewhere    uf   as    good    quality    as  j 

I           mine.  | 

I           Have    You    Seen    My    Unusual   Catalog?  | 

I                 If   not,   write    for   it   at   once   to    my    nearest  j 

I            office.  I 

I                    EDWARD  GILLETT,  | 

I                         Southwick,  Mass.  | 

I                 HERBERT  DURAND,   Associate  | 

I            286  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  | 
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Indiana  Dahlia  Farm 


TESTED  SEEDS 


Home  of  the 


"King  of  Commerce" 


The  Greatest  Ciitfloicer  Dahlia 
of  the  Day  ! 


THE  initial  cost  of  the  seeds  is  one  of 
the  smallest  items  in  your  garden 
but  it  is  the  most  important,  and 
you  cannot  get  the  fullest  results  unless 
you  have  started  right.  Henderson's 
Seeds  Are  Tested  Seeds.  Our  seventy- 
five  years  of  seed  raising,  testing  and  sell- 
ing has  given  us  an  unequalled  experience 
that  is  back  of  every  packet  of  seed  we 
sell. 

Everything  for  the  Garden  is  the  title 
of  our  1921  catalogue.  It  is  our  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  number  and  is  really  a 
book  of  1  68  pages  with  8  colored  pages 
and  over  1 ,000  halftones,  all  from  actual 
photographs,  showing  actual  results  with- 
out exaggeration.  It  is  a  library  of  every- 
thing worthwhile,  either  in  garden,  farm 
or  home. 


We  will  mail  it  to  you  without  charge 
if  you  will  mention  The  GarDENER's 
Chronicle. 


Also  1,000  other  varieties. 


INDIANA    DAHLIA    FARM 

'C,   New  Albany,   Ind. 


Peter    Henderson    ^    Co. 

35-37  Cortlandt  St.  New  York  City 
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I     Stumpp  &  Walter  Co.'s  Catalog     | 

I  Our  1921  Spring  Catalog  will  be  mailed  to  | 

I  you,  on  request,  if  you  are  not  regularly  | 

I  receiving  it.  | 

I  Many    New    and    Exhibition    varieties    of  | 

I  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  are  offered.  | 

I  .      Farm  and  Grass  Seeds  are  also  a  feature.  | 

I  Cannas,  Dahlias,  and   Gladioli — the  best  | 

I  varieties  to  date.  I 


^(Imtef& 


30-32  Barcla}?  St. 
New      York 
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LIBItAICY 


Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden  nbwv«rk 


MONTAGUE,  FREE 


BOTANICAL 
•JAUUaH 


WHEN  writing  last  month  of  some  of  the  introduc- 
tions of  \'eitch  &  Sons  a  train  of  thought  was 
started  which  led  to  some  reflections  on  the  ro- 
mance of  plant  collecting  and  to  the  reperusal,  after  a 
lapse  of  twenty  years  or  so,  of  a  boys'  book  of  adventure 
called  "The  Orchid  .Seekers:  A  Story  of  Adventure  in 
Borneo,"  by  .\shmore  Russan  and  Frederick  Boyle. 

The  reading  of  this  book,  when  a  garden  boy,  did  much 
to  make  tolerable  those  burdensome  chores  which  are  in- 
separable from  gardening,  and  which  are  so  often,  inad- 
^•isedly  perhaps,  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  beginner. 
W  hen  chasing  mealy  bugs  and  scales  with  sponge  and 
brush  in  the  steaming  stove,  the  remembrance  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  daring  Ralph  Rider  and  his  companions  when 
orchid  seeking  in  rjorneo,  tended  to  counteract  the 
soporific  influence  of  the  employment ;  and  musing  upon 
the  romance  and  glamor  of  plant  collecting,  that  the  au- 
thors so  admirably  succeeded  in  depicting,  was  instru- 
mental m  lessening  the  ennui  consequent  upon  the  seem- 
ingly interminable  crocking  of  pots. 

It  is  a  story  of  a  search  for  a  "blue  orchid"  in  Borneo. 
The  f)€rsonality  of  the  leader  of  the  party,  Carl  Hertz, 
was  evidently  moulded  on  that  of  Benedict  Roezl,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  plant  collectors,  whose  name  is  commem- 
orated in  many  of  our  glass  house  favorites ;  for  Hertz, 
like  Roezl,  had  lost  one  of  his  hands  and  used  an  iron 
hook  as  a  substitute.  Doubtless,  as  a  concession  to  the 
■demands  of  the  reading  public,  who  require  much  of 
their  book  heroes,  Hertz  was  somewhat  of  a  superman, 
for  we  learn  he  "was  acquainted  with  every  tree  and 
herb  in  the  universe,  or  nearly  so,"  which  seems  to  us 
moderns  to  be  an  almost  impossible  accomplishment.  The 
other  principal  members  of  the  party  were  two  sons  of 
Mr.  Rider,  an  orchid  importer,  located  in  England,  and 
Bounce,  a  sailor,  who  provides  the  comic  relief. 

When  books  of  this  nature  deal  with  plant  life  one  ex- 
pects to  find  glaring  mistakes  and  arrant  misinformation 
likely  to  raise  the  scornful  ire  of  botanist  or  gardener,  but 
"The  Orchid  Seekers"  is  an  exception.  The  junior  au- 
thor, Frederick  F)Oyle,  is  a  traveller,  amateur  orchid 
grower,  and  writer  on  horticultural  subjects,  and  has  a 
vast  fund  of  reliable  plant  lore.  In  the  "Orchid  Seekers" 
the  characters  speak  glibly  and  correctly  of  such  tongue 
twisters,  from  the  layman's  point  of  view,  as  Phakcnopsis, 
GrammatophylUim.  Dcndrobinm  and  Ccrlogyiic. 

So  well  is  the  pill  of  botanical  knowledge  coated  with 
the  jam  of  adventure  that  the  information  given  may  be 
absorbed  unconsciouslv — sometimes  a  desideratum  when 


dealing  with  the  problems  of  adidescent  education.  Thus 
there  are  discussions  on  the  fertilization  of  orchids,  con- 
ducted with  interruptions  occasioned  by  thrilling  game 
hunting  interludes,  and  we  learn  of  the  ingenious  mech- 
anism which  insures  the  cross  pollination  of  the  Bucket 
Orchid,  the  curious  tumbling  lips  and  awful  odor  of  some 
of  the  Bulbophyllums,  the  spring  gun  contrivance  which 
ejects  the  pollinia  of  Catasctiim,  and  of  the  adventures  of 
insects  in  the  slippers  of  Cypripediums.  The  story  is  told 
of  Angraciim  sesquipcda'lc,  that  plant  curiosity  with  a 
nectar  tube  one  foot  or  so  in  length,  which  impelled  Dar- 
win to  make  his  famous  pronouncement  that  there  must 
be  a  moth  with  a  proboscis  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube — a  statement  that  was  afterwards 
proved  to  be  correct  by  the  discovery  of  such  a  moth. 

The  question  "what  is  an  orchid,"  put  to  the  leader  of 
the  party  by  one  of  its  youthful  members,  is  one  that 
might  puzzle  many  of  us  to  answer  oft'hand,  without  re- 
course to  a  botany.  Hertz,  however,  is  quite  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  holds  forth  somewhat  as  follows :  "Orchids 
are  petaloid  Monocotyledons  niit  irregular  perianth  und 
inferior  ovary,  gynandrous.  .  .  .  Orchids  are  a  fam- 
ily of  monocotylcdonous  phanerograms  mit  albuminous 
seeds  und  an  undivided  embryo."  One  suspects  that  Hertz 
was  showing  oft.  and  in  spite  of  the  scientific  terminology' 
of  the  preceding,  we  prefer  his  final  ofifering  as  a  more 
simple  and  comprehensive  definition  of  an  orchid.  " .\n 
orchid  ish  a  flower  dot  consists  of  t'ree  sepals  und  t'ree 
petals,  mit  de  organs  of  reproduction — separate  in  oder 
plants — fused  togedder." 

-\11  this  sound  horticultural  and  botanical  knowledge  is 
interspersed  with  accounts  of  hairbreadth  escapes  from 
varied  dangers,  fights  with  Sulu  pirates,  adventures  with 
poisonous  snakes,  encounters  with  Chinese  secret  socie- 
ties, and  with  Pakatans,  adepts  in  the  u.se  of  blowpipes  and 
deadly  poisoned  arrows.  This  is  the  style  of  writing  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  adolescent  male,  and  1  can  think  of  no 
better  literary  fare  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  budding 
gardener.  Such  a  book  as  this  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  anxious  to  interest  young  men  in  hor- 
ticulture as  a  profession.  However,  it  may  necessitate 
some  searching  to  olitain  a  copy,  as  it  is  quite  a  number 
of  years  since  it  was  first  published,  and  it  may  be  scarce. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  delve  into  the 
realms  of  fiction  to  find  thrills  in  connection  with  plant 
collecting.  (Actually  the  incidents  described  in  "The 
Orchid  Seekers"'  are  founded  on  facts.)  .\  book  by 
Frederick  liovle.  "The  Woodlands  Orchids,"  is  a  descrip- 
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tion  of  this  famous  amateur  collection,  interspersed  with 
stories  of  orchid  collecting,  in  which  incidents  are  de- 
scribed as  strange,  wild  and  exciting  as  any  conceived  in 
the  brain  of  an  imaginative  writer.  The  story  of  Bulbo- 
phxUmn  barbigcrum,  for  example,  tells  of  a  young  clerk  in 
a  factory  at  Whydah,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  who  made  a 
practice  of  collecting  this  orchid  in  his  spare  time  with  a 
view  to  making  money  on  the  side.  In  so  doing  he  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  the  fetish  priesthood,  and  things  be- 
gan to  happen.  The  unfortunate  youth  was  thrust  into 
the  Snake  Temple.  "There  are  men  who  would  have  lost 
their  wits  in  terror  at  that  sight.  The  snakes  were  there, 
hundreds  of  them,  perched  upon  the  thickness  of  the  w^all, 
the  ridge  of  their  bodies  gleaming  in  the  red  light  of  sun- 
set, their  long  necks  hanging  down,  waving  and  twining. 
Every  head  was  turned  towards  him,  the  glass  bright 
eyes  fixed  on  his,  and  the  tongues  slithering  with  eager- 
ness. Nightmare  was  never  so  horrible."  He  managed 
to  burst  through  the  doorway  and  through  the  guard.  The 
influence  of  the  Europeans  of  Whydah  was  sufficient  to 
mitigate  his  punishment  to  that  of  "the  man  who  kills  a 
snake  bv  evil  chance — no  worse."  This  was  bad  enough, 
in  all  conscience,  for  he  was  put  into  a  hole  in  the  ground 
covered  with  reeds,  which  were  aftefwards  set  on  fire. 
His  chance  for  life  was  then  to  get  up,  run  the  gauntlet  of 
natives  who  would  try  to  cut  and  hack  him  until  he 
reached  water,  when  he  w'ould  be  free.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  he  escaped  with  but  little  hurt. 

That  plant  collecting  is  not  without  its  humorous  side 
is  demonstrated  in  the  story  of  Roezl's  acc|;iisition  of  Catt- 
leya  Skinncri  alba.  It  was  the  custom  in  many  parts  of 
South  America  for  the  natives  to  plant  on  the  roof  of  the 
local  church  any  rare  orchids  that  they  chanced  to  find. 
Great  value  w^as  placed  on  these  orchids,  and  only  with 
great  difficulty  could  they  be  induced  to  part  with  them. 
Roezl  found  the  white  form  of  Cattlcya  Skinneri  on  the 
roof  of  a  church  in  a  village  in  (Guatemala.  The  problem 
was  how  to  get  it.  It  so  liappened  that  with  the  e.xcep- 
tion  of  getting  drunk,  cock-fighting  was  the  one  amuse- 
ment of  the  population,  and  the  Cura  was  the  leading  ex- 
ponent. The  champion  cocks  of  the  village  had  recently 
been  badly  beaten  by  those  of  a  neighboring  village,  and 
everyone  was  despondent  and  anxious  for  revenge.  This 
was  Roezl's  chance.  How  he  came  to  be  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  cock-fighting  is  not  explained,  but  such  was 
the  case,  and,  in  return  for  giving  some  hints  to  the  Cura 
as  to  the  proper  management  of  the  birds,  he  was  allowed 
to  remove  the  white  Cattlcya  and  "sold  it  to  Mr.  George 
Hardy,  of  Manchester,  for  280  guineas."  Which  goes  to 
prove  that  versatility  is  a  desirable  item  in  the  equip- 
ment of  a  plant  collector. 

*     *     *     * 

The  introduction  of  tropical  plants,  in  the  early  days 
especially,  was  not  a  particularly  healthy  occupation. 
These  enterprising  and  courageous  collectors  had  to  face 
all  kinds  of  dangers  from  hostile  natives,  fever-ridden 
climates,  and  varied  perils  of  travel  by  land  and  water, 
and  many  lost  their  lives  in  the  endeavor  to  introduce 
plants  that  now  adorn  our  gardens. 

Glancing  over  an  account  in  "Hortus  Veitchii"  of  the 
collectors  employed  by  Veitch  &  Sons,  we  find  that  many 
of  them  came  to  an  untimely  end.  Richard  Pearce,  to 
whom  horticulture  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  to  cul- 
tivation of  many  of  the  P.egonias  which  were  the  parents 
of  tuberous  begonias  as  we  know  them  to-day,  succumbed 
to  fever  in  Panama  when  on  the  way  to  a  collecting 
ground  in  South  America.  David  Bowman  died  of  dysen- 
tery in  Bogota.  Henry  Hutton  died  an  early  death  in 
Java.  Gottlieb  Zahn  perished  by  drowning  on  the  way  to 
Costa   Rica.     J.   H.   Chesterton,   who   successfully  intro- 


duced Miltonia  vcxillaria,  died  at  Puerto  Berrio  from  ill- 
ness contracted  when  on  a  collecting  trip.  An  extract 
from  an  obituary  notice  is  illuminating  and  indicative  of 
one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  collector.  "Poor  Chester- 
ton's reckless  spirit  rendered  him  very  efficient  as  a  plant 
collector.''  Gustave  Wallis,  whose  work  is  commemorat- 
ed by  many  plants  named  for  him,  including  Antlinrium 
JVallisii  and  lipidcndrinn  ll'allisii.  died  at  Cuenca  from 
fever  and  dysentery. 

Not  only  were  the  collectors  exposed  to  great  hazards, 
but  the  plants  too  were  subjected  to  many  vicissitudes,  and 
often  arrived  at  their  destination  in  a  dead  or  dying  condi- 
tion owing  to  the  lack  of  swift  transportation.  Not  only 
that,  but  many  collections  were  lost  outright  by  such  mis- 
haps as  trouble  with  natives,  necessitating  the  abandon- 
ment of  collections,  shipwreck  or  fire.  The  latter  was  il- 
lustrated in  the  Florists'  Exchange  of  January  15,  1921, 
in  a  paragraph  of  the  obituary  notice  of  the  late  H.  F. 
C.  Sander,  founder  of  the  firm  that  bears  his  name — one 
of  the  most  famous  in  the  annals  of  orchid  growing  and 
importing.  We  learn  that  the  first  large  consignment  of 
Dcndrobium  Phalcrnopsis  Schrodcrianum  was  burnt  up  in 
a  sailing  vessel.  Boyle,  in  "The  Woodlands  Orchids," 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  incident.  ^Nlicholitz  was  the 
collector,  and  had  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  this  de- 
sirable orchid.  During  the  process  of  collecting  he  was 
compelled  to  witness  many  horrors  perpetrated  by  mur- 
derous natives  and  jovfully  turned  his  back  on  the  bloody 
spot.  With  his  shipload  of  treasures  he  arrived  safely  in 
a  port  where  the  orchids  were  to  be  transhipped  to  a 
steamer  that  would  convey  them  to  England.  During 
the  night,  however,  the  sailing  vessel  caught  fire  and  the 
orchids  were  a  total  loss.  The  almost  monosyllabic  cable 
exchanges  between  Micholitz  and  Sanders  are  related  by 
Boyle  as  follows : 

"'Ship  burnt!     What  do? — Micholitz.' 
The  reply  was  emphatic:   'Go  back — Sander.' 
'Too  late — rainv  season.' 
'Go  back.'  " 
So  there  was  nothing  for  Micholitz  to  rlo  but  return  to 
that   blood-stained  island   in  the  rainy  season  and  again 
collect  the  "Elephant  Moth  Dendrobe."    This  time  it  was 
found   growing   in   abundance   in  the   graveyard   of  the 
tribe — a  place  where  the  dead  were  laid  on  the  ground 
beneath  the  sky.     Thus  it  happened  that  one  of  the  Dend- 
robes   sold   at   "Protheroe's"    [Protheroe   &    Morris,   the 
well  known  English  firm  of  horticultural  auctioneers],  on 
October  16.  1891,  w^as  "attached  to  a  human  skull."    No! 
Horticulture  is  not  altogether  prosaic. 

Shipwreck  seems  to  have  been  the  lot  of  many  of  these 
collections  of  plants  obtained  from  the  wilds  at  the  cost' 
of.  sometimes  almost  superhuman  effort. 

Peter  C.  M.  Veitch  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the 
whole  of  a  collection  of  plants  made  in  the  Fiji  Islands 
when  the  vessel  in  which  they  w-ere  being  transported  w^as 
lost  ui  a  gale.  This  was  in  1876.  In  the  following  year 
he  made  collections  in  Australia,  and  on  the  way  to  New 
Guinea    was    shipwrecked,    again    losing    his    collections. 

Charles  Maries,  remembered  in  gardens  by  Abies 
Maricsii  and  Platycodon  Mariesii,  when  collecting  in 
lapan.  shipped  his  collections  "in  a  vessel  laden  with  sea- 
weed bound  for  Hakodate,  but  which  was  wrecked  the 
following  morning;  the  seaweed,  wet  and  swollen,  had 
burst  open  the  vessel  and  the  captain  ran  her  ashore.  The 
box  containing  the  seeds  was  rescued  and  put  into  an- 
other boat,  which  immediately  capsized  and  sank." 

It  surely  adds  to  the  interest  of  gardening  and  removes 
any  suspicion  of  humdrumness  when  we  realize  the  stir- 
ring incidents  that  accompanied  the  introduction  of  many 
of  our  treasures. 
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CONFRONTED  by  rock  garden  problems,  at  a  time 
lying  beyond  a  long  evolutionary  stage  abroad, 
with  European  books  richly  illustrated  by  views 
of  inspiring  achievements  at  hand,  we  find  ourselves  more 
or  less  at  an  advantage.  The  near  future  is  going  to 
reveal  whether  the  growing  popularity  will  prompt  our 
craftsmen  to  spare  no  effort  in  establishing  right  at  the 
start  an  artistic  standard  worthy  of  the  designation  Amer- 
ican, or,  whether  we  leave  popularity  growing  into  a 
mere  fad,  doomed  ultimately  to  amount  to  nothing.  The 
best  remedy  for  averting  the  dangers  of  the  latter  alter- 
native are  American 
object  lessons  demon- 
strating the  natural 
possibilities  and  their 
limitations  within  our 
different  States  and 
climates.  Our  home 
owners  desirous  of  en- 
joying a  rock  garden 
are  at  present  most 
eager  to  know  and,  if 
possible  see.  what  we 
have  been  doing  and 
what  we  can  do. 

Adopting  the  rather 
broad  definition  of  a 
rock  garden  as  a  com- 
bination of  the  beauty 
of  rocks  and  natural 
rock-compositions  with 
the  beauty  of  plant-life 
indigenous  within 
mountain  regions,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that 
for  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  we 
must  have  a  rich  por- 
ous soil  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  stone  ma- 
terial as  moisture  re- 
taining and  cooling 
component  mixed  in. 
The  rock-material  for 
the  building  of  the  vis- 
ible surface  construc- 
tion, serving  as  re- 
ceptacle and  stage  for 
our  floral  displays,  is 
to  be  of  natural  color 
and  shape.  As  we  are 
expected  to  attach  beauty  to  the  various  forma- 
tions and  outlines  of  rockery  constructions,  it  is  obvious 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  requisites  for  eft"ective  work 
consists  of  the  faculty  to  discern  the  elements  of  beauty 
in  rocks  and  natural  rock-compositions.  Here  initial  in- 
efficiency does  not  necessarily  need  to  despair.  When 
studying  our  rock-strewn  mountain  slopes,  the  ledgy 
plateaus,  the  deep  ravines  with  their  gushing  .streams  and 
the  cliftljound  sections  of  our  seashore  lines,  the  novice 
will  be  amazed  over  the  abundance  of  object  lessons  for 
gaining  the  desired  subtlety  of  vision. 

\'isual  sensitiveness,  the  most  essential  attribute  of  a 
genuine  rock  garden  builder,  will  guide  him  to  adhere  to 
the  simple  boulder  effect  on  the  level  or  near  level  ground  ; 
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it  will  enable  him  to  master  the  problems  of  hill  and 
mound  by  effective  distriluition  of  the  masses,  and  it  will 
aid  him  in  modelling  the  picturesque  ruggedness  of 
ravine  and  steep  slope. 

Rock  gardening  on  a  large  scale  pre-supposes  natural 
conditiotis  adaptable  for  it.  Ingeniously  designed  ex- 
amples with  mountain  sceneries  en  iiiiniatiire,  natural 
cascades  and  rock-bound  pools  and  lakes,  are  not  very 
rare  in  Great  Britain.  Examples  of  such  magnitude  no 
doubt  we  may  hope  to  see  and  enjoy  sooner  or  later  in 
some  of  our  leading  public  parks.  At  present  it  is  princi- 
pally the  beauty-loving 
private  home-ground 
owner  who  is  most  in- 
terested in  our  subject. 
■  Vnd  here,  right  at  the 
very  beginning,  it  is 
best  to  admit  frankly 
that  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  average 
sized  lot  the  prevailing 
conditions  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a  rockery 
seem  anything  but  pro- 
pitious. The  cases 
where  an  old  aban- 
doned quarry-hole  —  a 
most  coveted  proposi- 
tion —  is  waiting  for 
the  landscape  architect 
with  the  soul  of  a  poet 
and  the  sensitiveness 
of  an  observant  nat- 
uralist to  transform  its 
commonplace  appear- 
ance into  a  nook  of 
fairyland  are,  indeed, 
extremely  rare.  I  be- 
lieve, not  until  we 
learn  to  rid  ourselves 
of  the  assumption  that 
our  work  must  be  a 
harmonious  part  of  a 
landscape  scheme  can 
we  readily  and  satis- 
factorily meet  the  de- 
sire of  a  flower-loving 
suburbanite  for  enjoy- 
ing a  rockery.  When 
aiming  simply  to  make 
it  a  distinct  object  of 
beautv  out  of  door,  as  for  instance,  a  large  canvass  of  a 
lan(lsca|)e  may  con.stitute  the  dominant  ornamental  feature 
of  a  ball  or  library,  the  problem  is  less  complicated.  Our 
picture  of  the  rock  garden  of  Atr.  Gustave  Heckschcr, 
Strafford,  Pa.,  situated  on  the  front  lawn,  several  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  residence,  seems  a  conceivable  ex- 
emplification of  this. 

A  clear,  consistent  and  sincere  conception  of  the  origin 
and  pur])ort  of  rock  gardens  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
serious  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  the  life-material.  It 
also  decides  the  issue  regarding  the  subsequent  arrange- 
ment of  plantations.  Being  in  its  essential  part  of  a 
dwarfy,  more  or  less  diminutive  form,  it  is  often  surpris- 
ing how  many  of  those  highly  attractive  and  interesting 
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plant  species  even  a  small  rockery  can  hold.  This  oc- 
casionally misleads  owners  into  acquiring  the  possibly 
largest  collections  with  the  result  .of  making  a  botanic 
garden  out  of  a  rockery.  Botany,  however,  is  a  science, 
and  gardening  in  its  purely  decorative  potentialities  is  an 
art — two  entirely  different  things  with  no  connecting 
link  existing. 

Watch  the  phenomenon  of  the  awakening  of  the  vege- 
tation within  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  eternal  ice  of  the 
glacier.      The    powerful    sun-ravs    of    June    finallv    suc- 


Rock  (iordcn  of  Gustmu-  Hcckslicr.  Strafford,  Pa. 

ceed  ill  removing  the  last  vestiges  of  a 
thick  and  heavy  mantle  of  snow.  At 
once  the  emerging  verdure  of  herb 
growth,  densely  covering  the  ground,  ap- 
pears sprinkled  over  with  color.  Within 
the  course  of  a  few-  days  myriads  of  little 
blossoms  open,  forming  solid  sheets  of 
Iirilliant  hues  in  great  variation.  It  is 
this  incomparable  spectacle  of  radiant 
color-gayety  which  prompts  us  to  make 
color  our  medium  of  expression  in  rock 
garden  planting. 

As  most  of  the  strictly  alpine  plant 
species,  chiefly  for  clirnatical  reasons, 
proved  unavailable  for  the  American 
rock  garden,  we  have  learned  from  the 
very  start  to  rely  on  our  native  vegeta- 
tion. The  great  mountainous  districts  of 
the  northern  part  of  our  hemisphere  are 
(iislinguished  by  a  flora  unusually  rich 
in  beautiful  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
])lant  life  easily  domesticated  and  resista- 
ble  to  withstand  hot  waves  during  Sum- 
mer and  the  frigid  periods  of  even  our 
northern  Winters.  With  leading  nur- 
series now  carrying  assortments  of  the  liest  rock  garden 
habitants  on  their  stock  lists,  and  garden  magazines  pub- 
lishing articles  on  the  rudimentary  side,  the  imj^etus  of 
countryside  connoisseurs  in  their  desire  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  beauty,  invested  in  this  subject,  occasionally  impels 
to  exertions  of  personal  ingenuity.  Results  differ,  but  on 
the  whole,  there  is  good  reason  for  encouraging  such  at- 
tempts. I  know  of  instances  demonstrating  surprising 
deftness  in  coping  with  intricate  problems  of  the  construc- 


tional part  and.  in  regard  to  planting,  1  have  seen  ar- 
rangements composed  by  students  and  lovers  of  Nature 
representing  wonderful  feats  of  cleverness. 

For  producing  impressive  floral  color  effects  we  need 
an  open  sunny  exposure.  All  plantings  should  be  done 
in  early  Spring  or  early  Autumn.  The  illustration  of  the 
rockery  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Adie,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  de- 
picting a  general  aspect  of  work  immediately  after  plant- 
ing, evinces  the  necessity  of  the  vegetation  first  forming 
a  unit  with  the  rock-setting  before  we  may  arrive  at  the 
illusion  of  natural  reality.  This,  however, 
the  creeping  growth  of  most  of  the  hardy 
herbaceous  material  very  quickly  estab- 
lishes, and  moreover,  we  are  going  to  be 
regaled  by  a  fair  display  of  blossoming 
and  floral  color  notes  during  the  first 
year. 

The  enjoyment  of  a  full  color  tonality 
in  rock  gardens  begins  with  the  second 
season.  Being  in  its  essential  part  vernal, 
the  preludiary  accords  are  noticeable  as 
early  as  in  March,  increasing  steadily  in 
number  and  volume  until  reaching  the 
great  festive  climax  during  May.  South 
of  New  York,  beginning  the  second  week 
in  June;  throughout  the  New  England 
States  perceptible  as  late  as  the  end  of 
June,  the  diminuendo  sets  in,  going 
down  to  the  level  of  an  amiable  mid- 
Summer  and  Fall  modesty  in  floral  array. 
This  confrontation  with  an  unusually 
bountiful  beauty  in  blossoms  and  hues 
immediately  after  a  weary  Winter's  end- 
ing, when  our  mind  and  vision  are  most 
appreciative    and    susceptible,    exerts    its 


Entrance  to  Author's  Rock  Garden,  Glenside,  Pa. 


charm.  \\  e  gladly  accept  it  as  a  greeting  from 
distant  hillsides.  We  interpret  its  meaning  as  being  a 
message  out  of  the  clarity  and  the  invigorating  atmos- 
phere of  high  altitudes,  where,  in  giving  cheer  to  ap- 
parent desolation  of  avalanche  and  wind-swept  mountain 
recesses.  Mother  Nature,  kindly  disposed,  proves  lavishly 
liberal  in  ajiplying  the  brightest  tints  from  her  color 
palette. 

\'oid   of   every-day   conventionality,   the   vernal    glory 
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of  the  rock  garden,  touches  the  sunny  l_\rical  cord  in 
human  emotion.  Its  most  enchanting  features  are  the 
evanescent  character  of  floral  color  effects  and  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  lasting  and  happy  security  in  its  structural  en- 
durance, as  well  as  in  the  hardiness  and  longevity  of  its 
vegetation. 

Purport  and  aims  of  our  work  at  heart,  we  soon  realize, 
that  for  its  artistic  concentration  of  thought  and  the 
faculty    (if    |itriHi\  in„'    heauty    almost    intuitively    is    the 
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paramount  issue.  As  for  advanced  ama- 
teurs, the  fact  that  even  the  designing 
and  building  of  a  small  sockery  is  apt  to 
tax  personal  ingenuity  in  a  most  de- 
lightful way,  no  doubt,  will  be  one  of  the 
alluring  incentives  for  self-activity.  En- 
thusiasm and  the  communicative  joy  of 
work  accomplished  with  love,  especially 
in  all  those  instances  where  results,  by 
virtue  of  artistic  merit,  compel  general 
admiration  will  make  a  rockery  the  pride 
of  a  home.  In  establishing  and  further 
developing  artistic  conceptions,  we  are 
profoundly  sure  the  educative  tendency 
and  friendly  rivalry  between  the  mem- 
bers of  our  leading  garden  clubs  is  going 
to  prove  instrumental.  A  rockgarden, 
however,  can  hardly  be  construed  as  be- 
ing a  means  for  displaying  mere  splendor. 
As  a  conspicuous  outdoor  feature  of  a 
home,  it  is  an  indication  of  refinement 
preferring  the  simny,  healthy  side  of  life. 
No  matter  how  small  and  unpretentious 
or  how  extensive  and  elaborately  de- 
signed, the  American  rockgarden,  as  we 
have  it  in  mind,  should  reveal  our  intention  to  enjoy 
beauty  conceived  direct  out  of  our  own  primitive  Nature 
— the  rejuvenating  well  of  .^rt.  Looking  at  the  rock- 
garden from  this  viewpoint.  I  believe  we  have  good 
reason  to  welcome  its  recent  advent  and  rejoice  over 
its  growing  popularity. 


HAS  PERFECTION  BEEN  REACHED  IN  ROSES 

/^NE  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  themes  for 
discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rose  Society  would 

be    the    question — Has    not    the   acme   of   perfection    of 

beauty  been  reached  in  the  present  best  varieties  of  roses 

or  is  further  improvement  possible? 

Certainly   it    would  seem   undesirable   to   increase   the 

size  of  blooms.  If  roses  could  be  grown  as  large  as  the 
largest  peonies,  (except  for  exhibition 
rivalry),  they  would  not  be  preferred 
liy  those  of  refined  taste.  The  dahlias, 
asters  and  chrysanthemums  of  monstrous 
size  to  be  seen  at  flower  shows  cannot 
compare  in  artistic  beauty  and  grace, 
with  those  of  the  natural  and  medium 
sizes.  The  same  applies  to  chr}san- 
thenuuns,  dahlias  and  asters,  the  first 
mentioned,  when  grown  naturally  or  in 
sprays  are  by  far  the  most  graceful  and 
desirable  for  their  decorative  quality. 

The  points  of  improvement  yet  de- 
sired are  hardiness  for  out-door  culture, 
delicate  fragrance  and  beauty  of  foliage 
and  increase  in  the  range  of  color  and 
shadings,  to  be  made  possible  perhaps 
through  some  scientific  discovery  yet  to 
be.  For  instance  a  black  rose  with  either 
golden,  white  or  pink  stamens,  or  roses 
of  the  beautiful  russet  and  brown  shad- 
ings would  be  most  artistic  and  charm- 
ing, but  iit  form  it  would  seem  that  per- 
fection has  now  been  attained  in  some 
of  the  present  new  varieties. 


l'hiladell>)iui  Roekery  i^-illi   display   of  Cerastiiiin 


in  Sttininer). 


If  you  hit  the  mark  you  must  aim  a  little  above  it; 
every  arrow  tliat  flies  feels  the  attraction  of  earth. — 
Longfelloi^'. 


The  keeping  quality  of  some  roses  when  cut  might 
be  improved,  and  if  without  thorns  will  be  a  still  greater 
desideratum.  Improved  varieties  of  miniature  roses 
would  also  be  popular,  as  note  the  late  growing  demand 
for  the  button,  small  pompom  and  semi-double  varieties 
of  hardy  chrysanthemums  that  are  now  so  popular. 

The  same  question  arises,  is  it  possible  to  increase  the 
beauty  of  the  present  new  and  be.st  varieties  of  the 
peony.  Iris,  dahlia  and  asters? 

{Co)ifinui'd  on  page  507) 
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DURING  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  done  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  for  home  gardens  among  ama- 
teurs. The  War  Garden  movement  did  much  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  end,  as  it  aroused  popular  in- 
terest in  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  flowers  among 
people  who  were  formerly  content  to  buy  their  products. 
They  discovered  that  it  pays  to  produce  fresh  vegetables 
for  the  table,  and  flowers  to  embellish  the  home,  with  the 
added  attraction  of  more  beautiful  home   surroundings. 

Many  of  the  keenest  amateurs  of  today  commenced 
home  gardens  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  now  retain  them 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  they  derive.  Their 
gardens  prove  that  the  lesson  of  intensive  culture  has  been 
thoroughly  grasped.  Some  have  turned  their  attention  to 
flowers,  specializing  in  one  or  more  varieties,  and  their 
roses  or  dahlias  show  that  they  have  become  real  experts 
in  their  knowledge  of  and  cultural  efficiency  in  their  par- 
ticular subject.  This  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
of  the  future  of  horticulture. 

With  the  advent  of  Spring,  the  attention  of  all  growers 
is  once  more  focused  upon  the  garden.  Vegetables  of 
high  quality  will  be  the  aim  of  all,  which  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  a  thorough  .system  of  cultivation,  that  is,  by  deep 
digging  or  plowing,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  cultivator 
during  the  growing  season  with  the  judicious  use  of 
fertilizer. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and  conditions 
will  permit,  lose  no  time  in  manuring  and  digging,  or 
plowing,  where  it  was  not  done  in  the  Fall.  Deep  digging" 
is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  future  operations.  If  the  ma- 
nure is  of  a  strawy  nature,  it  must  be  placed,  as  deep  as 
possible,  so  that  it  will  not  become  exposed  when  prepar- 
mg  for  sowing  or  planting  crops.  Light,  sandy  soils  are 
the  best  for  early  crops,  as  they  do  not  retain  the  moisture 
in  the  same  degree  as  heavy  soils,  and  in  gardens  of  this 
description,  early  crops  of  peas,  and  spinach  can  be  sown 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit,  that  is,  when  it  is  in  a  friable 
condition,  and  can  be  easily  worked. 

For  the  first  crop  of  peas  it  is  advisable  to  plant  the 
round  seeded  varieties  because  they  withstand  any  pos- 
sible wet  spells  better  than  the  wrinkled  or  marrowfat, 
which  though  superior  in  quality,  are  not  quite  so  hardy, 
and  the  seed  is  prone  to  rot  should  April  prove  wet  and 
cold.  Where  space  is  limited  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow 
the  peas  in  rows  wide  enough  to  admit  the  sowing  of 
spinach  between.  This  crop  will  be  over  just  before  the 
peas  are  ready  to  be  picked. 

Plant  onion  sets.  Sow  onion  seeds  and  ])arsnip,  and 
any  other  hardy  vegetables  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
Prepare  the  asparagus  bed  by  forking  in  well-rotted  ma- 
nure, or  a  good  dressing  of  bone  meal,  which  should  be 
done  with  care  to  avoid  breaking  many  surface  roots. 
Cover  strawy  manure  over  rhubarb  crowns. 

Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  vegetables  growing 
in  the  pits  and  frames  regarding  ventilation  and  cultiva- 
tion between  the  rows,  thinning  out  plants  that  are  too 
thick.  Endeavor  to  conserve  the  sun  heat  by  closing  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  afternoons,  and  also  try  to  main- 
tain perfect  successions. 

Manv  of  the  seedlinirs  sown  last  month  will  require 
transplanting,  and  should  he  pricked  ofif  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  handled.     ,\fter  they  have  been  transplanted,  they 


should  be  kept  close  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  for 
a  few  days,  until  root  action  has  commenced.  Then 
gradually  harden  off  as  they  become  well  established. 

Sow  more  cabbage,  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  also 
a  full  line  of  tomatoes,  egg  plant,  peppers,  celery  and 
lettuce  for  planting  out  later  on. 

Allow  no  time  to  be  lost  in  getting  any  arrears  of  prun- 
ing done  on  bush  fruits,  cutting  back  red  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  to  a  few  eyes  near  the  fruiting  wood. 
Remove  old  wood  from  black  currant  bushes.  Raspber- 
ries that  have  been  covered  will  need  attention.  Tie  up 
in  position  after  removing  the  litter  and  \>  eak  canes,  cut- 
ling  back  and  thinning  as  desired.  Give  them  a  mulch  of 
manure.  Remove  the  covering  from  strawberry  beds, 
although  it  is  wise  to  leave  a  mulch  for  some  protection 
for  a  time  around  the  crowns. 

Annuals  that  are  needed  for  bedding  and  for  cut  flowers 
should  be  sown  this  month,  but  the  sowing  of  some  va- 
rieties must  be  influenced  by  whatever  time  the  flowers 
are  needed.  If  wanted  in  September  or  during  the  Fall 
it  is  better  to  defer  their  sowing  until  the  end  of  April 
or  early  in  May,  when  they  should  be  sown  outside.  This 
refers  to  such  subjects  as  asters,  zinnias,  nemesias,  mari- 
golds, etc. 

Cclosia  plumosa  in  its  various  colors  have  become  de- 
servedly popular  as  a  bedding  plant,  its  lasting  value  and 
bright  plumes  are  a  real  asset  to  the  garden. 

Another  plant  that  is  worth  attention  is  the  Hunne- 
mannia  fumariccf oVia,  which  when  associated  with  S.ahia 
patens,  makes  a  pleasing  combination  in  the  garden  or 
border.  Brozi.'alUa  spcciosa  can  be  recommended  for  its 
free  and  continuous  blooming.     It  must  be  sown  early. 

Early  flowering  or  border  chrysanthemums  deserve 
more  attention  than  is  usually  aiiforded  them.  The  merits 
of  these  plants  are  gaining  more  recognition  each  year, 
for  they  are  almost  indispensable  during  the  month  of 
(  V-tober,  as  cut  flowers ;  and  do  much  to  make  the  her- 
baceous border  attractive  at  a  season  when  the  majority 
of  flowering  plants  has  ceased  to  bloom.  Although 
hardv  in  some  locations,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  lift  the 
clumps  and  winter  in  the  cold  frame.  Vv'here  this  has 
already  been  practised  they  will  soon  require  some  care. 
These  flowers  can  be  prop.igated  by  cuttings  and  dividing 
the  clumps. 

Remove  the  covering  from  roses  as  soon  as  the  climatic 
conditions  permit.  The  climbing  and  rambler  varieties 
should  be  pruned  and  tied  into  position,  though  they  need 
but  little  pruning  in  the  Spring,  other  than  cutting  out 
any  dead  and  weak  or  useless  wood,  providing,  of  course, 
that  the  old  flowering  wood  was  cut  out  after  last  year's 
blooming.  It  should  be  done  at  that  time,  as  it  encourages 
vigorous  growth,  and  is  conducive  to  a  w?ll  ripened  con- 
dition which  will  help  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  Winter.  Where  rhododendrons,  box,  etc..  have 
been  protected  by  cornstalks  or  .straw,  the  protection  can 
be  taken  a\vay  before  the  month  is  over. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  carry  out  work  in  the  shrubbery 
where  shrubs  have  become  overgrown.  The  shrubs  can 
be  thinned  and  cut  into  shape,  but  the  regular  pruning 
season  of  flowering  shrubs  depends  entirely  on  the  char- 
acter and  habits  of  the  individual  plant.  Spring  bloom- 
(  Coiitinncil  on  page  512) 
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Some  New  Shrubs  for  Northern  Gardens 


THE  plants  in  this  list  are  hardy  in  southern  New- 
England  and  the  Middle  States.  The  two  Rhodo- 
dendrons, however,  cannot  be  grown  in  soil  im- 
pregnated with  lime.  Several  of  these  plants  cannot,  un- 
fortunately, be  found  in  American  nurseries ;  they  are, 
however,  easily  propagated  and  a  demand  for  them  will 
in  time  produce  a  supply.  The  list  contains  the 
names  of  eighteen  of  "the  best"  new  shrubs;  it  might 
easily  be  increased  to  a  hundred  for  there  is  a  large 
number  of  new  or  little  known  shrubs  now  growing 
in  the  Arboretum  which  American  garden-makers 
unfortunately  neglect.  The  plants  selected  today  are: 
Hamamclis  )nollis,  Prinscpia  sinensis,  CoryJopsis  Go- 
toaim,  Amclanchicr  grandiflora,  forsytliia  intenncdia 
spectabilis,  Cotoncastcr  hupchcnsis,  C.  raccrniftora  soon- 
gorica,  C.  nitens,  C.  multiflora  calncarpa,  Rosa  Hugonis, 
Ncillia  sinensis,  Rhododendron  Schlippenbachii,  R.  japon- 
iciim,  Berberis  Vernec,  Syringa  Sweginsoivii,  Spircea 
Veitchii,  Philadelpluis  purpurcscens,  and  Euonymus 
planipcs. 

Like  the  other  \\'itch  Hazels  of  eastern  Asia,  Ham- 
amelis  mollis  blooms  in  the  \A'inter  and  the  flowers  are 
not  injured  by  the  severe  cold  to  which  they  are  subjected 
in  the  Arboretum.  This  plant  has  handsome  foliage  and 
larger  and  more  brightly  colored  flowers  than  the  other 
Witch  Hazels,  and  is  invaluable  for  the  decoration  of 
Winter  gardens.  Prinsepia  sinensis  is  considered  here  the 
best  shrub  the  Arboretum  has  obtained  from  Manchuria. 
It  is  valuable  for  its  perfect  hardiness,  the  fact  that  its 
dark  green  leaves  unfold  before  those  of  any  other  shrub 
in  the  Arboretum,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  a  few 
Willows,  and  for  its  innumerable  clear  yellow  flowers 
which  open  before  the  leaves  are  fully  grown.  The  stems 
of  this  shrub  are  armed  with  stout  spines  and  it  should 
make  a  good  hedge  plant.  Corylopsis.  which  is  an  Asiatic 
genus  related  to  the  Witch  Hazels,  has  handsome  yellow, 
early  Spring  flowers  in  drooping  clusters  which  appear 
before  the  leaves.  There  are  several  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese sj>ecies  in  the  Arboretum  but  only  the  Japanese 
C.  Gotoana  has  been  uninjured  here  by  the  cold  of  recent 
years,  and  it  is  the  only  species  which  can  be  depended 
on  to  flower  every  year  in  a  Massachusetts  garden.  The 
Forsytliia  of  the  list  is  still  the  handsomest  of  varieties 
of  F.  intermedia  which  is  the  general  name  of  the  hybrids 
between  /•".  siispensa  Fortunei  and  F.  z'i7-idis.  This  va- 
riety was  raised  in  a  ("lernian  nursery  and  is  the  hand- 
somest of  all  the  Forsythias  now  known  in  gardens. 
Amelanchier  grandiflora  is  believed  to  be  a  hybrid  be- 
tween the  two  arborescent  species  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  A.  canadensis  and  A.  Icevis,  and  is  by  far  the 
handsomest  of  the  Amelanchiers  in  the  large  .\rboretum 
collection  of  these  plants.  It  came  here  from  Europe 
but  what  is  believed  to  be  the  same  hybrid  has  been  found 
in  several  places  in  the  eastern  states.  The  four  Coton- 
easters  in  the  list  are  perhaps  the  handsomest  of  the 
twenty  odd  species  introduced  by  Wilson  from  western 
China.  They  are  all  large  shrubs  of  graceful  habit,  and 
have  white  flowers  and  red  fruits  with  the  exception  of 
G.  nitens  which  h?.s  red  flowers  and  black  fruit.  In 
recent  years  the  Arboretum  has  made  few  more  im- 
portant introductions  for  .American  gardens  than  the 
Chinese  Cotoneasters.  Although  no  longer  a  "new  plant" 
Rosa  Hugonis  is  included  in  this  list  hecatise  it  is  not 
only  the  handsomest  of  the  Roses  discovered  in  China  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  but  in  the  judgment  of 
many  persons  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Roses  with 
single  flowers.     I'ortnnatelv  for  .-Vmerican  garden-makers 


the  value  of  this  Rose  is  appreciated  by  a  few  American 
nurserymen  from  whom  it  can  now-  be  obtained.  The  in- 
troduction of  Neillia  sinensis  made  it  possible  to  add  to 
ihe  Arboretum  collection  a  representative  of  a  genus  of 
the  Rose  F'amily  which  had  not  before  been  cultivated  in 
the  Arboretum.  There  are  now  other  species  of  Neillia 
grown  here  but  some  of  them  are  not  entirely  hardy,  and 
others  have  no  particular  value  as  garden  plants.  Neillia 
sinetisis,  how-ever,  has  never  been  injured  by  cold,  and  with 
its  drooping  clusters  of  pink  flowers  is  a  handsome  plant 
w-ell  worth  a  place  in  any  garden.  Rhododendron  {Aza- 
lea) Schlippenbachii  is  one  of  the  most  important  intro- 
ductions of  recent  years.  A  native  of  northern  Korea,  it 
grows  further  north  and  in  a  colder  country  than  any 
other  Azalea,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rhodora,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  can  be  grown  successfully 
in  the  open  ground  much  further  north  in  the  eastern 
United  States  than  any  of  the  other  Asiatic  Azaleas.  It 
may  be  expected,  too,  to  prove  hardy  further  north  than 
the  American  species  with  the  exception  of  Rhodora.  The 
large  pale  pink  flowers  of  this  Azalea,  although  less 
showy  than  those  of  a  few  of  the  other  species,  are  more 
delicately  beautiful  than  those  of  any  of  the  Azaleas  which 
have  proved  hardy  in  the  Arboretum.  There  are  a  few 
plants  of  this  Azalea  large  enough  to  flower  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  seedlings  have  been  raised  here  and  in 
Europe  during  the  last  two  years.  Until  these  are  large 
enough  to  flower  it  will  probably  remain  extremely  rare. 
Rhododendron  (Azalea)  japonieum  cannot  be  called  a 
new  plant  for  it  has  been  grow-ing  in  the  Arboretum  since 
1893,  but  it  is  such  a  valuable  plant  and  is  still  so  little 
known  or  understood  that  it  can  perhaps  properly  find  a 
place  in  a  list  like  this.  The  large,  orange  or  flame-col- 
ored flowers  make  it  when  in  bloom  one  of  the  showiest 
of  all  hardy  Azaleas.  Berberis  Verncc  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  recent  number  of  these  Bulletins ;  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said 
about  it,  that  it  is  a  hardy  plant  of  exceptionally  graceful 
habit  among  Barberries,  w-ith  arching  and  drooping 
branches  from  which  hang  innumerable  slender  clusters 
of  small  yellow  flowers  followed  by  small  red  fruits. 
Berberis  Vernce  has  proved  the  handsomest  of  the  large 
number  of  Barberries  w-ith  deciduous  leaves  found  by 
Wilson  in  western  China.  Among  the  numerous  species 
of  Lilacs  introduced  into  gardens  from  China  during  re- 
cent years  Syringa  Szccginzozini  is  considered  the  most 
beautiful  by  many  persons.  It  is  a  tall  shrub  with  slen- 
der erect  stems  which  produce  every  year  great  quantities 
of  pale  rose-colored,  fragrant  flowers  in  long  rather  nar- 
row clusters.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  almost  the  last  of 
the  Lilacs  in  the  Arboretum  collection  to  bloom.  Spircea 
I'eitchii  has  the  merit,  too,  of  being  the  last  of  the  white- 
flowered  Spiraeas  to  flower.  It  is  a  shrub  already  6  or  8 
feet  tall  in  the  Arboretum,  with  numerous  slender  stems 
and  gracefully  arching  branches  which  about  the  first  of 
July  are  covered  from  end  to  end  with  broad  flower-clus- 
ters raised  on  slender  erect  stems.  This  Spiraea  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  hardy  shrubs  discovered  by  Wilson  in 
western  China,  and  by  many  persons  it  is  considered  the 
handsomest  of  the  genus  as  it  is  now  represented  in  the 
Arboretum.  Euonymus  planipcs  is  a  native  of  northern 
Japan  and  a  large  shrub  with  large  dark  green  leaves  and 
the  inconspicuous  flowers  of  the  genus ;  and  it  is  only  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  fruit  that  this  plant  is  in- 
cluded in  this  list,  for  the  fruit  which  hangs  gracefully 
on  long  slender  stems  is  large,  crimson,  very  histrous  and 
more  showy  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Burning  Bushes 
in  the  Arboretum. — Arnold  Arboretum  Bulletin. 
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Plant  Partnerships 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE 


THE  ordinary  green  plant  is  an  independent  individ- 
ual ;  given  only  light,  warmth,  air  and  a  small 
amount  of  water,  it  is  able  to  make  for  itself  all 
the  long  list  of  starches,  sugars,  proteins,  alkaloids,  acids, 
gums,  tannins  and  other  products  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. A  considerable  number  of  plants,  however,  have 
abandoned  such  an  existence  in  favor  of  partnerships — 
sometimes  with  other  plants,  sometimes  with  insects  and 
sometimes  with  other  animals — apparently  for  the  express 
ptirpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  each.  To  such  an 
association  the  term  of  symbiosis  is  given. 

There  are  a  great  many  one-sided  associations  of 
plants  in  Nature  in  which  one  s]3ecies  thrives  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mistletoe,  the 
dodder  and  other  parasites,  and  their  hosts.  Some  stu- 
dents would  class  these  also  as  examples  of  symbiosi, 
calling  it  an  antagonistic  symbiosis,  but  this  seems  stretch- 
ing the  definition  a  trifle.  In  still  other  cases  two  species 
may  be  almost  constantly  associated,  and  yet  neither  de- 
rive any  special  benefit  from  the  jiresence  of  the  other, 
their  OcciU'rence  together  being  explained  by  the  fact  that 
they  obtain  their  food  in  essentially  the  same  places.  The 
mosses  that  grow  on  trees  are  good  instances.  Such  as- 
sociations, especially  among  animals,  are  sometimes 
known  as  commcnsalisni. 

The  most  remarkable  instances  of  symbiosis  to  be 
found  in  Nature  are  the  organisms  known  as  lichens.  In 
these  the  association  is  so  intimate  that  what  is  essentially 
a  new  type  of  plant  is  produced.  Up  to  comparatively 
recent  times  lichens  were  thought  to  be  distinct  species; 
now  they  are  known  to  consist  of  a  fungus  and  an  alga 
in  partnership.  The  lichens  themselves  are  familiar  to 
all  as  the  grayish-green,  scaly  or  tufted  growths  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  old  fences,  stone  walls  and  in  other  places 
where  the  soil  is  too  thin  to  support  other  forms  of  vege- 
tation. 

In  the  places  where  lichens  grow  there  is  usually  mois- 
ture only  for  short  periods.  Certain  kinds  of  alg;e  can 
live  in  such  places,  but  they  must  remain  dormant  when 
the  water  supply  runs  short.  By  combining  with  a 
fungus,  however,'the  latter  can  absorb  and  hold  the  water 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  thus  the  algae  can  continue 
to  vegetate.  In  return  for  this  storage  of  water,  by 
the  fungus,  the  alga?  provided  it  with  food.  In  this  way 
both  partners  can  thrive  in  a  locality  where  either  would 
find  it  difficult  to  exist  alone. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  this  partnership  is  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  alga;.  It  has  been  shown  that  these 
plants  are  held  in  a  sort  of  bondage  by  the  fungus,  and 
when  removed  from  the  lichen  and  cultivated  by  them- 
selves, are  able  to  grow  vigorously.  The  fungus,  treated 
in  this  manner,  must,  of  course,  die  for  want  of  food.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  the  algx  in  the  lichen  seem 
in  no  wav  harmed  by  the  partnership  and  carry  on  exist- 
ence much  as  they  do  when  free,  possibly  finding  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fungus  of  some  advantage.  The  idea  that 
the  alg.T  are  in  a  sort  of  captivity  arises  from  the  fact 
that  new  lichens  can  be  made  artificially  by  bringing  ger- 
minating fungus  spores  into  contact  with  free  algje  cells. 
The  fungus  threads  soon  surround  the  algae. 

An  iriteresting  illustration  of  the  water  absorbing 
powers  of  the  lichen  is  seen  in  the  reindeer-moss,  a  com- 
mon form  in  sand  barrens  and  other  sterile  soils.  On  a 
sunny  day  the  lichen  is  so  brittle  that  it  crumbles  almost 
at  a  touch,  but  as  evening  approaches  it  gathers  moisture 


from  the  air  and  becomes  as  soft  and  flexible  as  velvet. 
It  thus  forms  a  very  dependable  natural  hygrometer,  by 
which  one  can  judge  of  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air. 
For  some  time  after  the  sun  has  risen  the  lichen  continues 
moist  and  flottrishing,  and  the  algae,  of  course,  are  able 
to  continue  food  making. 

The  association  of  the  legumes  or  pod-bearing  plants 
with  the  smallest  of  living  things,  the  bacteria,  is  regarded 
as  another  form  of  symbiosis.  In  this  the  bacteria  form 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  host  plant  in  which  they  fix 
atmospheric  nitrogen  in  a  form  that  the  legume  can  use, 
receiving  in  return  carbohydrates  manufactured  bv  their 
host.  In  this  way  the  legumes,  like  the  algae  and  fungi 
in  the  lichen,  can  live  in  places  from  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  barred.  They  are  thus  frequent  in  sandy 
and  sterile  soils.  Having  their  own  sources  of  nitrogen, 
they  are  not  as  dependent  upon  rich  soils  as  other  plants 
are.  This  explains  the  fact  that  beans  may  be  readily 
grown  on  poor  land. 

Lo  ig  before  the  Christian  Era.  it  was  known  that  legu- 
minous plants,  plowed  under,  in  some  way  enriched  the 
soil,  but  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  last  century  that 
botanists  discovered  the  reason  for  it.  It  is  likely  that 
through  associations  of  this  kind  in  past  ages  most  of 
the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  has  been  accumulated.  This  ele- 
ment does  not  weather  out  of  the  rocks  9S  other  soil  in- 
gredients do. 

There  is  supposed  to  be  only  one  species  of  bacteria  that 
forms  partnerships  with  legmnes,  but 'from  the  fact  that 
the  bacteria  found  on  the  roots  of  one  species  often  will 
not  grow  on  the  roots  of  another,  it  is  inferred  that  there 
are  numerous  races  of  the  bacterium  whose  scientific 
name  is  Pseud omonas  radicicola.  Some  of  these  races 
will  grow  on  more  than  one  species,  and  others  by  special 
cultivation  may  be  made  to  do  so.  The  bacteria  of  sweet 
clover  will  grow  on  alfalfa,  and  that  on  the  partridge-pea 
will  grow  on  cow-peas.  The  special  race  of  bacteria  for 
each  crop  is  transported  from  ])lace  to  place,  clinging  to 
the  seeds  of  the  legumes,  but  if  the  soil  in  which  legumes 
are  planted  should  b.appen  to  lack  bacteria  the  field  may  be 
inoculated  with  soil  from  a  field  in  which  a  similar  crop 
has  grown  recently. 

Another  and  less  well-known  form  of  symbiosis  is  that 
in  which,  the  thready  plant-body  or  mycelium  of  a  fungus 
is  associated  with  the  roots  of  woody  ])lants.  This  pene- 
trates the  cortex  of  the  root  at  some  distance  behind  the 
growing  tip.  and  spreading  out  into  the  surrounding  soil, 
secures  nitrogenous  food  for  the  olant,  acting  in  this  way 
much  like  root  hairs.  Such  fungi  are  called  mycorrhizas. 
Thev  are  ^■erv  connuon  in  bog  plants,  especially  among 
the  cranberries,  azaleas,  huckleberries  and  other  members 
of  the  heath  family,  but  they  are  al$o  known  in  oaks, 
beeches,  birches  and  many  others.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  possibly  a  majority  of  our  trees  will  be  found  to 
have  mycorrhizas  when  carefully  studied.  In  the  light 
of  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
certain  species  are  difficult  to  transplant.  In  digging  them 
up  we  often  destroy  the  fungal  symbiont,  or  leave  it  be- 
hind when  we  carry  away  the  plant.  The  fungi  that 
form  these  partnerships  with  the  roots  of  trees  are  not 
very  well  known,  though  the  mycelia  of  the  geasters,  or 
earth  stars,  .some  of  the  shelf  fungi,  and  various  species 
of  mushrooms  have  been  identified  in  such  combinations. 
Some  of  the  ferns  are  also  known  to  harbor  mycorrhizas. 
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If  we  maintain  our  definition  of  symbiosis  to  be  a 
partnership  in  which  each  derives  some  advantage  from 
the  arrangement,  then  the  association  of  plants  and  in- 
sects, whereby  the  plant  secures  cross-pollination  by  pro- 
viding the  insects  with  nectar  and  pollen,  must  be  set 
down  as  another  case  of  symbiosis.  Associations  of  this 
are  often  extremely  close  in  some  cases.  In  the  yucca 
the  pollinating  insect  actually  collects  pollen,  and  packs 
it  down  in  the  pollen  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  pistil  be- 
fore laying  her  eggs  in  the  young  seed  pod.  Apparently 
the  yucca  flowers  can  not  be  pollinated  by  any  other  in- 
sect, and  the  insect  cannot  get  along  without  young  yucca 
seeds  for  its  larvse.  The  bees  are  remarkably  adapted 
to  their  work  of  serving  the  flowers,  having  capacious 
pockets  on  their  hind  legs  for  carrying  pollen  and  a  crop 
for  transporting  the  nectar.  Though  working  entirely 
for  themselves,  they,  nevertheless,  benefit  the  plant.  A 
large  number  of  bees  seem  adjusted  to  single  kinds  of 
flowers,  and  are  found  on  the  wing  only  during  the 
blooming  season  of  their  favorite  blossoms.  Orchids  are 
often  adjusted  to  the  visits  of  a  single  species  of  insect, 
and  when  for  any  reason  this  particular  insect  is  absent 
they  set  no  seeds. 

Instances  of  ant  and  plant  partnerships  are  conmion  in 
our  gardens.  The  peony  is  frequented  during  the  bloom- 
mg  season  by  large  black  ants  intent  on  getting  the  nectar 
so  abundantly  produced  by  the  sepals.  Since  these  ants 
are  notoriously  pugnacious  it  is  possible  that  they  may 


protect  the  plants  from  other  insects.  The  little  partridge- 
pea  has  tiny  saucers  on  its  petioles  into  which  oozes  nec- 
tar from  a  small  opening  in  the  center  that  is  equally 
pleasing  to  ants.  Some  tropical  species  of  legumes  have 
hollow  thorns  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  stinging  ants 
which  swarm  out  to  repel  the  invader  whenever  the  plant 
IS  disturbed.  It  was  once  believed  that  the  plants  main- 
tained the  ants  as  a  body-guard,  producing  little  edible 
bodies  on  the  leaves  for  their  use,  but  a  well-known  nat- 
uralist has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  ants  are  no 
more  necessary  to  the  plants  than  fleas  are  to  a  dog. 
Sotue  of  the  tropical  ferns  also  keep  ants,  or  at  least  the 
ants  inhabit  chambers  in  their  rootstocks,  and,  in  a  meas- 
ure, guard  the  plant.  Species  which  harbor  ants  in  this 
way  are  called  myrmecophilous  plants. 

A  familiar  form  of  symbiosis  is  fotmd  in  such  plants  as 
produce  edible  fruits.  These  fruits  are  designed  to  be 
carried  away  by  birds  and  other  animals,  and  thus  the 
seeds  are  distributed.  Both  the  plant  and  the  animal,  of 
course,  derive  benefit  from  the  transaction.  But  at  this 
point  we  begin  to  depart  from  instances  of  true  symbiosis 
and  arrive  at  a  stage  where  the  association  is  not  close 
enough  to  be  dignified  by  the  name.  Many  such  will 
doubtless  come  to  mind.  Even  man  has  found  symbiosis 
useful  at  times  ;  for  instance,  taking  the  horse  to  work  for 
his  board,  and  providing  the  cow  with  daily  food  and 
shelter  in  return  for  certain  constant  supplies  of  milk  and 
butter. 


March  Birds 

PAUL  B.  RIIS 


The  note  of  the  first  bluebird  in  tlie  air  answers  to  the 

purling  rill  of  the  melted  snow  beneath. 
It  is  evidently  soft  and  soothing  and  as  surely  as  the 

thermometer   indicates   a   higher   temperature. 
It  is  the  accent  of  the  south  wind,  its  vernacular. — Thorcau. 

THE  bluebird's  note  of  pure  gladness,  that  messenger 
of  Springtime,  is  carried  to  us  on  a  balmy  air. 
How  its  sweet  warble  challenges  the  lingering 
northwind,  robbing  it  of  its  paralyzing  sting  I  King  Boreas 
is  grudgingly  giving  ground  to  the  gentle  awakening  of 
life's  dormant  impulses ;  the  balm  of  flooding  sunlight 
reaching  deep  into  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  forests. 
Again  we  may  live  through  Natttre's  childhood  and  take 
new  delight  in  its  simple  gifts  growing  richer  from  day 
to  day. 

The  bluebird,  "shifting  its  light  load  of  song  from 
post  to  post  along  the  cheerless  fence,"  greets  our  arrival 
at  the  selfsaiue  spring-brook,  which  daringly  tempted  our 
mettle  in  January.  The  snow  is  lying  in  patches  where 
the  protecting  shadows  of  woodland  and  forest  fall 
densest.  How  barren  and  hopeless  it  seemed  two  months 
ago.  But  what  a  subtle  change  has  taken  place.  The 
boisterous  brook,  unrestrained  by  the  icy  hand  of  Boreas, 
is  violently  tumbling  down  its  winding  course.  The  king- 
fisher, our  old  acquaintance,  greets  us  with  a  vigorous 
challenge  of  assurance,  while  a  number  of  robins  are 
enjoying  an  early  bath  in  the  crystal  waters  with  all  the 
abandon  of  Springtime.  A  little  later  we  meet  them 
again  in  a  friendly  sumach  thicket  in  company  with  the 
bluebird  partaking  of  a  frugal  meal,  deftly  plucking  the 
seeds  from  the  velvety  depth  of  sumach  bobs.  There 
too  in  silent  approbation,  now  at  rest,  now  flitting  from 
limb  to  limb,  we  meet  our  avian  friend  Chesterfield,  the 
cedar  waxwing,  gathering  the  spare  seeds  of  the  hack- 
berry.  They  are  immaculately  clad  in  gray  and  olive 
and  their  red  insignia  completes  the  harmonious  touch 


of  correctness.  Politeness  forbids  to  take  note  of  the 
intruder  and  their  pantomine  suft'ers  little  from  our  at- 
tention. 

Like  the  streams  in  Springtime,  the  stream  of  migra- 
tion is  gathering  volume.  Leisurely  we  observe  a  rough- 
legged  hawk  patrolling  the  valley  in  spiral  flight  un- 
hurried  and  confident,  while  the  not  tmiutisical  note  of 
the  bronzed  grackle  breaks  the  silence.  The  clear  liquid 
notes  of  the  meadowlark  from  a  distance  proudly  pro- 
claim, "Spring  of  the  Year,  Spring  of  the  Year."  In 
assurance  we  observe  the  massive  trunks  of  the  elms, 
fed  by  perpetual  fountains  of  springs.  Rising  like  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  their  fibres  are  again  surging  with 
the  stream  of  life ;  the  swelling  buds  glistening  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine. 

The  blue  jay,  noisily  protesting  our  advance  is  join- 
ing in  the  flock  and  presently  we  listen  to  its  artful  plead- 
ing attempts  to  beguile  a  mate.  The  flocks  of  tree  spar- 
rows have  grown  abundant,  "their  erstwhile  tinkling 
notes,  like  sparkling  frost  crystals,''  now  transformed 
into  a  sweet  canary-like  warble. 

Slate  colored  juncoes  are  flitting  across  our  path,  their 
twittering"  trill  mingled  with  the  phe-be  call  of  the 
chickadee.  And  yet,  in  the  abundance  of  early  Springtime 
we  hear  strains  of  surpassing  beauty,  a  well  modulated, 
carefree  warble,  the  song  of  the  purple  finch.  The  rich 
outpouring  of  a  yearning  heart,  incomparable  and  match- 
less finds  little  rivalry  among  the  songsters  at  anv  tiiue. 
.And  later  in  the  month,  how  one's  heart  bleeds  for  these 
early  arrivals,  misled  with  the  homing  instinct  strong 
within.  March  in  its  proverbial  madness  is  but  fitfully 
generous.  The  golden  days  of  sunshine  have  yielded 
to  sleet  and  snow.  Again  the  hills  are  windswept  and 
the  meadows,  valleys  and  woodlands  become  strangely 
silenl.  The  carol  of  the  robin,  the  endearing  warble  of 
(Continued  on  page  512) 
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The  Dahlia— the  Flower  of  Myriad  Forms  and  Shades 

EDWARD  C.  VICK 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  plant  suited  to  so  many 
different  soils  and  locations,  so  easy  for  the  ama- 
teur and  professional  gardener  to  grow,  and  to  be 
obtained  at  so  small  a  cost,  equals  the   [dahlia  on  these 

n 


Field  .^farshal.   Hybrid    Ciictn.'!.  a    shii-udid    f^riiiiro.u-    ycllorv.   a 
European  production.     Henry  A.  Dreer. 

points.  .\nd  seemingly  there  is  no  end.  New  forms  are 
constantly  appearing  and  there  are  so  many  now  that  there 
is  no  record,  no  knowing,  how  many  different  varieties 
there  are. 

There  is  one  grower  who  has  over  fifteen  hundred  va- 
rieties, and  not  far  from  him  is  another  having  more  than 
one  thousand.  Neither  has  two  hundred  varieties  alike, 
and  in  these  two  gardens  are  possibly  two  thousand  dif- 
ferent varieties,     in  addition,  there  are  numerous  other 


hyljridizers  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  In- 
diana. Colorado.  California,  Oregon  and  other  states  con- 
stantly bringing  out  new  varieties,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
older  producers  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France  and 
Germany. 

The  impression  is  erroneous  that  the  many  double-flow- 
ered Dahlias  are  forms  created  by  modern  horticulturists 
from  the  single-flowered  type,  Dahlia  variabilis.     W.  E. 


Jean  Kerr,  Decorative,  an  early  and  sure  bloomer,  short  fetaled 
type,  pure  white.    W.  Atlee  Burpee  Company. 

Safford.  iJureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Dahlia,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  in 
ihe  earlier  illustrations  of  plants  belonging  to  this  genus, 
made  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  only 
double-flowered  forms  are  represented.  Cavanilles, 
in  his  work  on  the  plants  discovered  by  the  Spanish  navi- 
gators, based  the  genus  on  Dahlia  pinnafa,  a  plant  with 
double  heads  and  identical  in  form  with  certain  Peony- 
flowered  Dahlias  of  modern  catalogs. 

Francisco  Hernandez,  the  protoniedico  of  Philip  II,  sent 
by  his  sovereign  in  1570  to  New  Spain  to  study  its  re- 


Scorpion,  Incurved  Cactus,  the  narron'  pclals  gracefully  interlaced, 
flowers  of  medium  size,  clear  yellow.  J.  K.  Alexander. 


Misnoii    Dahlias  grow  about   eighteen   inches   high,    of   compact 

habit,  producing  a  mass  of  brilliant  colored  dozvers.     CItarles  H. 

Tatty  Company. 
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sources,  figured  three  Dahlias  under  the  Aztec  names, 
Acocotli,  Cocoxochitl  and  Acocoxochitl,  all  of  which  are 
derived  from  Cucotli,  signifying  a  hollow-stemmed  plant. 
Two  of  the  figures  of  Hernandez  represent  types  now 
called  duplex,  and  a  third  represents  flowers  of  what  are 
now  called  the  Peony-flowered  type.  The  author  states 
that  many  more  forms  occur  in  Mexico,  differing  in  size 
and  color  and  in  the  shape  of  the  flower. 

At  a  later  date,  in  Europe,  the  Dahlia  was  called 
"Georgiana,"  after  Professor  George,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  name  is  still  used  in  some  of  the  foreign  catalogs. 
This  name  was  later  changed  to  Dahlia,  after  Mr.  Andrew 
Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist,  and  pupil  of  Linnaeus. 

Dahlia  Juarezi,  the  first  of  the  cactus  form  was  dis- 
covered in  1872-. 

Dahlia  Tubers  were  used  as  food  in  Mexico  and  were 
first  sent  to  Europe,  with  the  idea  that  the  tubers,  under 


Ada  Finch,  a  new  type.  Narcissus  flowered,  outer  rows  of  petals 
pure  white  with  pale  yellow  center.  Charles  H.  Tolty  Company. 

cultivation,  would  be  useful  as  food,  but  as  neither  man 
nor  cattle  relished  them,  horticulturists  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  flowers.  Recently  it  has  been  discovered 
that  Dahlia  tubers  contain  a  sugar  valuable  in  medi- 
cine, and  attention  is  now  being  given  to  growing  the 
plant  for  this  purpose. 

.\  tree  form  of  the  Dahlia  has  been  found  whose  top, 
like  the  stem  of  a  tree,  does  not  die  down.  What  this 
type  will  develop  in  the  interest  of  floriculture,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Dahlia.-;  can  1)e  successfully  grown  wherever  potatoes 
grow  and  they  are  (|uite  as  easy  to  cultivate.  .Always  give 
the  Dahlia  an  open,  sunny  situation.  They  are  particu- 
larly adapted  for  use  along  the  sea  or  lake  shores  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  dews.  As  to  the  soil,  they  are  not  par- 
ticular, sand,  gravel,  heavy  or  li.ght  loam  being  suitalile. 
Heavy  soils  tend  to  produce  i)lants  with  an  ;ibundance  of 
foliage  and  few  or  inferior  blossoms.     Where  the  soil  is 


heavy,  with  a  clay  sub-soil,  lighten  it  with  sand  or  coal 
ashes. 

In  a  Xew  Jersey  garden,  where  the  soil  was  heavy  clay, 
I  spread  coal  ashes,  a  foot  deep,  over  the  entire  surface. 
In  turning  the  soil  over,  a  garden  fork  was  used,  mixing 
the  ashes  with  the  soil.     This  was  heavilv  fertilized  with 


^^'^.. 


y^m~~J'''-> 


Kuth    Van   Fleet,  Hybrid   Cactus,   canary   yelloiv  flowers,   si.r   to 
eight  inches  in  diameter.     George  L.  Stillman. 

stable  manure  once.  After  the  first  year,  rotted  leaves 
were  applied  heavily  every  Spring,  and  lime  spread,  and 
the  soil  was  excellent,  not  only  for  Dahlias  but  also  for 
other  flowering  plants  and  vegetables. 

^Manure  from  the  horse  or  cow  stable,  spread  broadcast, 
makes  good  fertilizer,  and  chicken  manure  is  also  good ; 
also,  any  commercial  fertilizer  rich  in  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid. 


Emily  D.  Remvick,  Decoratiir,  rose  luith  a  golden  sheen  at  base 
of  petals.    Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout. 
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-  The  soil  should  be  plowed  or  spaded  to  a  depth  of  eight 
to  ten  inches,  and  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  is  better. 
Make  the  drill  to  receive  the  tubers  six  inches  deep. 
Plant  tubers  or  set  out  plants  any  time  in  the  Spring, 
when  the  soil  has  become  warm,  and  the  flowers  will  ap- 
pear in  six  to  eight  weeks.  The  late  flowers  are  best,  ap- 
pearing when  the  nights  are  cool.  Never  plant  whole  or 
undivided  clumps,  but  single  tubers,  being  sure  that  there 
is  an  eve  or  bud  on  each  tuber.  Lay  the  tubers  flat  or 
horizontally  in  the  drill,  with  the  bud  or  eye  pointing  up. 
If  stakes  are  to  be  used,  set  the  stake  when  planting,  so 
the  tuber  will  not  be  damaged  forcing  the  stake  down 
on  it.  After  placing  the  tuber,  cover  it  with  four  inches 
of  soil,  and  if  no  other  fertilizer  has  been  used,  spread 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  pulverized  sheep  manure  over 
this,  and  then  fill  up  the  drill  even  with  the  surface. 
Never  allow  the  fertilizer  to  touch  the  tubers. 

If  the  garden  has  been  fertilized  before  planting,  use  no 
more  fertilizer.  Too  much  fertilizer  will  make  rank-grow- 
ing plants,  with  few  and  inferior  flowers. 

The  staking  system  is  the  most  popular  with  amateurs. 
The  plants  are  set  from  two  to  four  feet  apart  and  only 
one  stem  or  main  stalk  permitted  to  grow  from  the  root. 
Tie  the  plants  to  the  stakes  as  soon  as  they  are  two  feet 
high  so  the  stems  will  have  room  to  expand  as  they  grow. 
This  prevents  them  from  being  blown  or  knocked  over 
and  broken. 

The  branching  system  is  used  for  field  culture.  The 
rows  are  usually  placed  about  three  feet  apart  and  the 
plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  When  the  plants  have 
two  sets  of  leaves,  pinch  out  or  cut  off  the  whole  top.  A 
branch  will  then  start  at  each  leaf.  Only  pinch  out  the 
tops  once,  as  the  pinching  delays  flowering  two  weeks. 
The  result  is  four  flower  stalks  instead  of  one.  The  plant 
then  will  have  a  short,  strong,  single  stalk,  with  four 
branches  of  flowering  .stalks. 

The  massing  system  consists  of  planting  the  tubers 
from  ten  inches  to  two  feet  apart. 

Some  varieties  produce  a  large  number  of  liuds,  more 
sometimes  than  the  plant  is  able  to  develop  into  good- 
sized  flowers.  A  proportion  of  the  buds  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  those  remaining  will 
make  longer,  finer  flowers.  The  more  the  flowers  are 
cut,  the  more  flowers  the  plants  will  produce. 

Keep  the  soil  well  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  flower,  cultivation  must  be  dis- 
continued, as  then  new  roots  are  forming  which  are  likely 
to  be  cut,  weakening  the  plants. 

Dahlias  are  rank  growers,  composed  mostly  of  water. 
When  the  hot  Summer  days  arrive,  do  not  let  the  plants 
suffer  for  water.  Without  ample  moisture  in  the  soil, 
the  plants  are  unable  to  produce  their  mass  of  flowers. 
When  the  flowers  begin  to  appear  is  the  time  to  apply  a 
little  additional  fertilizer. 

Some  varieties  require  acclimating,  and  if  they  do  not 
do  well  the  first  year,  give  them  a  second  season's  trial 
in  the  garden. 

Seeds  of  Dahlias  started  in  the  house  in  JNIarch  or  April 
will  produce  flowering  plants  the  same  year.  _  Most  of 
the  flowers  will  be  single  and  inferior  to  varieties  now 
in  commerce,  but  it  is  interesting  work.  The  seeds  of  the 
best  varieties  are  likely  to  produce  the  best  results.  The 
classes  are : 

'  Single  Dahlias,  open  centered,  eight  to  twelve  petals;  Show 
or  Ball  shaped,  the  old  ball  shaped,  full  to  the  centre;  Fancy 
Dahlias,  Show  Dahlias,  with  fancy  stripes  or  spots:  Hybrid 
Show,  flowers  fully  double,  loosely  constructed  (this  class 
borders  on  the  decorative);  Pompom.  Show  Dahlias  under 
two  inches  in  diameter. 

Peony-flowered,  semi-double  flowers,  having  two.  three  or 
more  rows  of  broad,  flat,  loosely  arranged  petals,  surround- 
ing an  open  centre.  The  inner  petals  arc  usually  curled  or 
twisted,  the  outer  more  or  less  irregular. 


Decorative,  double  flowers,  full  to  the  centre,  flat  and  some- 
what loosely  arranged  petals.  The  centres  show  sometimes 
in  the  last  flowers  of  the  season. 

Cactus,  flowers  fully  double,  long,  narrow,  curved  in  or 
twisted  petals,  with  sharp  or  fluted  points  and  with  margins 
rolled  backward  or  outward,  forming  in  tlie  outer  florets  a 
more  or  less  perfect  tube  for  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
petal.  Hybrid  Cactus,  flowers  fully  double,  petals  short  as 
compared  with  the  former  type,  broad,  flat,  curved  in  or 
twisted.  The  tubes  or  outer  petals  less  than  half  the  length 
of  the  petal. 

Duplex,  semi-double  flowers,  which  have  petals  more  than 
twelve  in  more  than  one  circle. 

Collarette  of  the  single  type,  with  a  circle  of  smaller,  nar- 
rower rays,  usually  of  a  different  color,  in  front  of  the  longer 
rays,  forming  a  collar  between  them  and  the  open  centre. 

Anemone,  one  row  of  longer  petals,  like  single  Dahlias,  sur- 
rounding a  rosette  of  compact  petals  in  the-  centre. 


DAHLIAS  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout 

T^HE^  Dahlia  is  one  of  the  few  plants  which  will  adapt 
itscit  to  any  and  every  kind  of  garden.  A  few  in 
the  back  yard,  or  several  in  the  large  garden,  or  masses 
growing  along  the  edge  of  a  grea't  lawn,  all  give 
satisfaction  in  their  environment,  and  are  a  mass  of  bloom 
for  a  longer  period  than  nearly  any  other  kind  of  flower. 
Aloreover.  it  is  good  for  them  to  be  picked,  and  the  great- 
er number  carried  into  the  house  means  more  buds  to 
open  outside. 

Unfortunately  most  people  who  have  the  modern 
dahlias  grow  them  for  cut  flowers  only,  planting  a 
heterogeneous  collection  in  a  corner  of  the  vegetable  patch 
or  some  other  out  of  the  way  place.  It  is  a  pity,  and  I 
hope  that  more  dahlias  will  be  seen  this  year  in  flower 
gardens  both  large  and  small. 

The  colors  and  forms  of  this  most  beautiful  flower  are 
so  varied  that  there  are  types  to  please  any  taste,  what- 
ever it  mav  be.  Some  people  dislike  red.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  dahlias  in  white,  yellow,  orange,  pink,  lavender, 
purple,  and  even  black — or  as  near  black  as  nature  will 
allow.  There  are  some  who  prefer  red.  There  are  reds 
from  the  giant  brick  red  Douzon,  the  blood  red  Mina 
Burgle,  the  rose  red  Grampion,  the  cerise  red  Creation, 
to  the  scarlet  Breeze  Lwivn. 

There  are  people  who  love  great  massive  types ;  there 
are  others  who  like  the  dainty  "star'"  types,  the  pom- 
poms, the  collarettes  or  the  little  "Mignon."  lately  intro- 
duced. Then  there  are  still  others  v/ho  prefer  the  graceful 
peony  or  cactus  dahlias.  Among  the  ten  thousand  named 
varieties  represented  in  the  official  check  list  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dahlia  .Society,  surely  there  are  plenty  to  choose 
from. 

The  dahlia  is  the  poor  man's  orchid.  True  there  are 
many  novelties  listed  in  the  catalogues  this  Spring,  for 
which  the  originators  are  asking  fabulous  prices ;  but  all 
dahlias  are  so  cheaply  .grown  and  increase  so  rapidly  that 
it  takes  but  a  short  time  before  the  prices  on  these  become 
iKirmal — if  they  survive  at  all. 

In  planting  dahlias  in  the  garden  let  me  make  a  few 
suggestions  for  color  combinations.  Try  four  plants  of 
Madonna,  and  in  front  of  these  set  three  plants  of  Hortn- 
lanus  Fiet.  .\t  the  feet  of  the  latter  put  six  plants  of  the 
Nizriis  or  Albion.  Madonna  is  sometimes  classed  decora- 
tive and  sometimes  hybrid  cactus,  but  its  graceful  habit 
of  growth  is  more  like  the  peony  dahlias.  It  is  pure  white, 
and,  disbudded,  gives  large  and  dignified  blooms.  Hortu- 
lanus  Fiet  is  stocky,  a  foot  or  two  lower,  and  is  always 
covered  with  a  mass  of  creamy  pink  decorative  flowers. 
\'i-rciis  and  .llhion  are  both  mignon  dahlias,  growing 
eighteen  inches  high,  bearing  pure  white  single  flowers. 
They  should  be  planted  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
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they  make  a  beautiful  edging  for  almost  anv  border, 
Nkrus  is  more  bushy  than  the  other. 

Chrystal,  a  fine  pink  incurved  cactus  dahlia,  may  be 
planted  in  the  place  of  Hortulanits  Fict;  or  for  another 
combination.  Attraction,  the  finest  lavender  grown,  with 
frilled  petals  somewhat  resembling  Madonna,  though  with 
much  more  rigid  stems. 

For  a  planting  of  deeper  tones  try  George  Walters,  a 
huge  hybrid  cactus  of  dull  rose  with  a  faint  golden  sheen, 
with  Ccrcelia.  a  creamy  >ellow  peony,  or  the  Diiclicss  of 
BriuL'Ti^'ick,  a  splendid  pink  peony,  though  with  not  very 
good  stems.  Place  CoH)itcss  of  Lonsdale,  that  wonderful 
old  favorite  rose  colored  cactus  in  front,  and  edge  the  bed 
with  Sweet  Alyssum  or  Dusty  Miller. 

For  those  who  Io\e  the  reds,  there  are  Miiia  Burgle, 
Kalif  or  I'alliaiit.  which  look  best  with  a  contrasting 
white,  such  as  Mrs.  Struck  or  Alaz'anche.  Etna,  a  scar- 
let mignon,  may  edg'e  this  bed. 

The  Autumn  tones  can  be  combined  with  Copper  at 
the  back,  a  tall  peony  whose  name  denotes  the  color,  and 
King  of  the  Autuinii,  medium  apricot  decorative;  and 
edged  with  two  nn'gnons.  0//ir  (orange),  and  Pcnibrook 
(yellow),  alternately. 

Another  wonderful  combination  is  Pierrot,  an  orange 
and  yellow  variegated  incurved  cactus,  with  graceful  pen- 
dulous heads,  and  Melody,  a  pale  yellow  and  white  dahlia 
of  the  same  type.  They  are  beautiful  together  in  the  gar- 
den, and  in  a  tall  vase  in  the  house  cannot  lie  surpassed. 

Countess  of  Lonsdale  on  the  small  dinner  table,  or 
Chrystal  on  the  large,  arranged  with  soft  foliage,  are  both 
exquisite.  Occasionally  rough  handling  will  whip  the 
head  from  some  large  dahlia.  Do  not  throw  it  away,  but 
float  it  on  a  flat  dish,  black,  if  you  have  one,  together  with 
a  few  ferns,  and  see  what  a  beautiful  table  decoration  yoti 
have.  The  pom-pom,  Grctclicn  Heine,  a  dainty  pink, 
makes  a  lovely  centrepiece  when  placed  in  a  clear  glass 
bowl.  Some  of  the  buff  and  yellow  pom-poms  combine 
well  with  deep  purple  J'eronica. 

The  single  dahlias.  Xncport  Pink  or  Xewport  JJ'hite. 
combine  well  with  a  bowl  of  lavender  Buddleia.  and  a 
spray  or  two  of  Maiden  Hair  Rue.  Do  not  fail  to  place 
two  or  three  blooms  of  Deliee  in  a  vase  of  purple  helio- 
trope.   It  is  worth  growing  the  heliotrope  for  that  alone. 

.St.  Egwin  Aster  combines  well  with  any  of  the  pure 
pink  dahlias,  either  used  as  a  cut  flower  or  as  an  edging 
to  the  bed  of  dahlias.  If  used  in  the  garden,  however, 
care  should  be  exercised  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  as  it  is 
a  rank  grower,  and  will  wage  war  on  th'-  dahlia  roots  if 
allowed  too  near. 

The  few  named  varieties  I  have  mentioned  are  all  staml- 
ard  sorts,  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  dollar  a  tuber  or 
less.  There  are  hundreds  of  others,  and  I  could  make  a 
thousand  suggestions — ^but  then,  you  see,  I  am  riding  a 
hobby. 

Won't  you  get  on  and  ride  with  me?  You  will  then 
grow  dahlias  and  more  dahlias — and  still  more  dahlias: 
and  vou  will  have  the  healthiest  and  happiest  time  of  your 
life. ' 

Order  some  now  and  see  if  I  am  not  right. 


HAS  PERFECTION  BEEN  REACHED  IN  ROSES 

{Continued  from  page  4'^')) 

Increase  of  size  of  bloom  will  in  my  judgment  detract 
rather  than  improve  their  beauty. 

Vigor  of  growth,  freedom  from  disease  and  the  length- 
ening of  the  blooming  period  of  strictly  hardy  and  climb- 
ing roses  through  continued  selection  and  seeding,  are 
improvements  that  may  be  hoped  for. 

James  R.  Pitcher. 


THE  DAHLIA— THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL 

FLOWERS 

E.   L.   Kunzman 

A  -MAJORITY  of  the  public,  if  asked  which  is  the 
^^  greatest  flower,  will  answer,  the  Rose,  some  may 
sa_\-  the  Lily,  others  the  Sweet  Pea,  but  few  will  name  the 
Dahlia. 

Why  is  it  so?  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  because  they 
do  not  know  the  Dahlia  of  today,  and  have  in  mind  those 
of  our  forefathers,  the  ordinary  ball  type  of  unattractive 
coloring  and  comparatively  no  stem.  In  my  years  of  ex- 
perience I  have  never  known  anyone  who,  on  first  seeing 
the  modern  Dahlia,  did  not  exclaim  with  delight  and  pleas- 
ure— and  the  Dahlia  deserves  it. 

I  contend  that  the  Dahlia  of  today  is  the  greatest  of 
all  flowers,  by  far,  and  only  those  unacquainted  with  it 
will  dispute  the  statement.  But  if  you  should  want  posi- 
tive proof,  grow  them  yourself. 

The  Dahlia  will  do  well  in  any  situation  ;  almost  any 
location,  soil  or  climate,  if  given  proper  attention.  This 
"attention"'  means  preparing  the  soil  thoroughly  by  dig- 
ging or  plowing  it  and  fining  or  pulverizing  it :  planting 
rather  late  than  early  (  after  corn  planting  time )  ;  keeping 
the  top  soil,  which  must  not  be  rich,  nor  too  poor,  loose 
by  hoeing  or  otherwise. 

Use  water  only  when  exceedingly  dry,  soaking  the 
soil  every  eight  or  ten  days,  and  restirring  top  soil 
next  day  or  so. 

.\n  application  of  liqui  i  manure  or  phosphate  fertilizer 
when  flower  buds  appear,  and  at  intervals  of  three  weeks 
or  so  will  guarantee  fine  bloom. 

Keep  all  old  bloom  ofif  the  ])lants  (the  more  vou  cut 
from  the  Dahlia,  the  better  it  blooms). 

What  other  flowers  will  do  well  in  any  kind  of  soil? 
None. 

Also,  the  Dahlia  has  the  widest  variation  in  size,  color 
and  shajie  of  any  flower.  We  have  the  tiny  Pompom,  the 
old-fashioned  Show  or  Ball  typ^,  the  later  Cactus;  deco- 
rative ;  'Peony,  flowered  ;  Collarette,  Anemone  and  Cen- 
tury or  Single  types,  some  attaining  huge  proportions, 
many  so  beautiful  it  is  impossible  to  do  them  justice  in 
any  description.  Xo  matter  what  flower  we  think  of,  there 
is  some  variety  of  Dahlia  closely  resembling-  it  in  shape. 

What  are  the  other  points  of  superiority  ? 

They  are  the  most  inexpensive ;  for,  when  roots  are 
once  bought,  we  always  have  the  stock,  and  an  increasing 
quantity,  if  care  is  taken  in  \\'inter  storage.  An  ordinarv 
cellar  is  the  best. 

The  Dahlias  have  a  longer  continuous  blooming  period 
than  any  flower.  They  produce  far  more  bloom  to  the 
given  area  than  any  other.  The  more  one  knows  of  the 
Dahlia,  the  more  alluring  it  is. 

Now,  I  wonder  why,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the 
Dahlia  is  so  little  known  ?  Is  it  because  its  rise  in  great- 
ness has  been  so  swift,  or  is  it  because  we  who  do  know 
it,  let  our  love  for  it  become  so  self-absorbed  we  do  not 
think  of  advertising  its  beauties  and  virtues? 

Let  us,  who  are  acquainted  with  this  fascinating  flower, 
decide  to  give  it  at  least  a  small  portion  of  its  due  and 
proclaim  its  many  good  points  wherever  chance  offers. 

If  the  modern  Dahlia  were  as  well  known  and  adver- 
tised as  the  Rose,  for  instance,  there  would  be  no  com- 
parison between  it  and  others  in  popularity,  and  the  lives 
of  millions  would  be  made  happier  thereby. 


Our  helm  is  given  up  to  a  better  guidance  than  our 
own;  the  course  of  events  is  quite  too  strong  for  any 
helmsman,  and  our  little  whern,'  is  taken  in  tow  by  the 
ship  of  the  great  Admiral  which  knows  the  way,  and  has 
the  force  to  draw  men  and  states  and  planets  to  their 
good. — Emerson. 
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Bo2  and  Water  Gardens 


HERBERT  DURAND 


IX  the  February  Gardeners"  Chronicle,  under  the  title 
"Essentiais  to  Success  with  Wild  Gardens,"  I  gave  four 
lists  of  native  evergreens,  shrubs,  ferns  and  wild  flow- 
ers. These  were  grouped  according  to  habitat,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  brief  description  of  the  conditions  of  soil, 
moisture  and  exposure  under  which  the  plants  of  each 
group  will  ordinarily  flourish.  Group  1  was  of  plants 
growing  naturally  in  moist  shade;  Group  2  of  plants 
growing  in  moist  sun;  Group  3  of  those  flourishing  in  dry 
shade,  and  Group  4  those  which  prefer  dry  sun. 

In  the  present  article  Group  5.  including  aquatic  and 
semi-aquatic  plants,  and  Group  6,  composed  of  general 
purpose  plants  from  all  groups,  are  described. 

Group  5 — Plants  Groiving  XaturaUy  in  Bog  or  Su'amp 
Soil — In  a  bog,  properly  speaking,  the  soil  is  a  mixture 
of  muck,  twigs,  decaying  leaves,  etc.,  snd  there  is  no 
drainage :  in  a  swamp  of  marsh  there  is  usually  free 
drainage.  Thus  the  margin  of  a  bog  is  generally  a  marsh 
or  swamp  which  drains  into  the  bog.  These  conditions 
may  be  imitated  artificially,  both  as  to  soil  and  drainage, 
or  'lack  of  drainage,  by  constructing  a  water-tight  tank 
in  the  midst  of  a  marshy  area.  In  a  bog  garden  many 
very  choice  and  interesting  plants  may  be  grown  that  will 
not  thrive  in  any  other  location.  This  is  also  true  as  re- 
gards the  swampv  margin,  or  any  marshy  area. 
"^         Conifers— White  Cedar  {Thuya  occidentalis) 

Broad-leaved  Evergreens—Swzm^  Azalea  {A.  V  is- 
cosa)  ■  Rhodora  (R.  canadensis):  Sheep  Laurel  (Kabnia 
an<'ustifolium)  :  Pale  Laurel  {Kalmia  glaiica) ;  Leather- 
leaf  (Cassandra  calxculafa) :  Labrador  Tea  {Ledum 
groenlandicum)  ;   Wild    Rosemary     {Andromeda    poli- 

folia).  ,^  ,.  -      c   • 

Deciduous  Shrubs— The  Willows  (Salix  var.)  ;  Spice 
Bush  {Lindcra  benzoin)  :  Black  Alder  {Ilex  zerficdlata); 
Button  Bush  {Cephalanthus  occidentalis);  Sweet  Gale 
{Myrica  Gale),  and  High  Bush  Blueberry  {V accimmn 
corYtnbosmn).  ,-  ,  ^-j 

Ferns— \\\  the  Osmundas,  the  Crested  tern  (Aspid- 
imn  cristatum):  The  Marsh  Fern  {Aspidium  thclyp- 
teris)  ■  The  Sensitive  Fern  (Onoclca  sensibdis).  and  both 
Woodwardias  ( If.  angustifolia  and  JV.  J'irgmica) 

Wild  Floz.-ers-\\M  Calla  (C.  pahistris);  Marsh 
Maric^old  {Caltha  pahistris):  Swamp  Milk  Weed 
{Asclepias  incarnata)  :  Purple  Potentilla  (P.  pdustns); 
Golden  Club  {Orontiiun  aquaticum)  :  Buck  bean, 
{Menvanthes  trifoliata):  the  pitcher  ^\z.nts  {Sarracenia 
var  V'  The  Stud-flower  (Helonias  bullata) ;  The  Sea 
Pinks'  (Sabatias)  :  The  Indian  Pink  (Calopogonpulchel- 
ius)  ■  The  White  Fringed  Orchid  {Hahenana  blephan- 
clotiis)-  Arethusa  bulbosa;  Pogonia  ophioglossoides: 
The  Sun  Dews  (Drosera):  Venus"  Fly-trap  {Dionffa 
muscipula)  :  The  Yellow  Flag  {Iris  pseiidacorus)  and 
the  \merican  Cranberry-  (Vaccinium  vMcrocarpmn). 

IVater  Plants— The  Pond  Lilv  {Nymphcca  odorataand 
varsV  Pickerel  Weed.  {Pontcderia  cordata) :  Water 
Sh\e\d( Brasenia  Peltata)  :  Floating  Heart  {Umnanthe- 
miiw    lacunosumV.    and    Water    Arum    {Peltandra    V  ir- 

""cri/)  6— General  Purpose  Plants— Vnder  this  head- 
inc^  are  included  those  plants  which  seem  to  adapt  them- 
seh-es  to  most  anv  soil,  and  are  apparently  indifferent  as 
regards  moisture  and  exposure.  ^lany  of  theni  have 
nroved  welcome  additions  to  the  hardly  perenmal  border, 
and  these  are  listed  in  the  catalogs  of  most  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen. 


Coniferous  Evergreens — Red  Cedar  xJiiniperus  Vir- 
giniana  and  vars.)  ;  White  Cedar  {Thuya  occidentalis 
and  vars.)  ;  White  Pine  {Pinus  strobus);  White  Spruce 
(Picea  alba):  Hemlock  {^Esuga  canadensis  and  T.  Caro- 
linianum). 

Broad-leaved  Evergreens — Rhododendrons  Carolinia- 
mnn  and  Kalmia  latifolia,  provided  there  is  not  too  much 
lime  in  the  soil. 

Deciduous  Shrubs — Azalea  arborescens,  A.  niidifloriim, 
A.  calendidacea,  A.  vaseyi,  and  practically  all  the  shrubs 
listed  in  Groups  1  to  4. 

Ecrns—Eyergreen  ^^'ood  Fern  {Aspidium  margimle), 
under  shrubs:  Lady  Fern.  (Asplcnium  felix-fwmina) ; 
Hay-scented  Fern  {Dicksonia  punctilobula)  ;  Interrupted 
Fern  {Osmunda  claytoniana)  :  Broad  Beech  Fern  {Phe- 
goptcris  hexagonop'tera) ; .  Bracken  {Pteris  aquilina) ; 
Rustv  Woodsia  {IV.  ilvensis). 

ir'Ud  Flozcers-Cohc  Root  (Aletris  farinosa) ;  Colum- 
bine {Aquilegia  canadensis)  ;  Orange  Butterfly  Weed 
(Asclcpsis  tuberosa)  ;  Aster  {A.  cordifolia,  A.  ericoides, 
A.  Icrvis.  A.  Novce-Angelia,  A.  Novi-Belgii) ;  False  In- 
digo {Baptisia  tinctoria)  ;  Boltonia  {B.  asteroides  and  B. 
latisqiiama)  ;  Harebell  (Campanula  rotundifolia)  ;  Golden 
Aster  {Chryopsis  mariana)  ;  Bristled  Aster  {Diplopappus 
linariifolius)  ;  Shooting  Star  {Dodecathcon  meadia)  ; 
White  Snake  Root  {Eupatorium  ageratoides)  ;  Flowering 
Spurge  (Euphorbia  corollata)  :  Sneezewort  {Helenium 
autumnale);  Swamp  Rose  Mallow  {Hibiscus  moscheu- 
tos):  Red  Wood  Lilv  (L.  Philadclphkum) ;  Meadow 
Lily  (L.  canadense)  ;  Turk's  Cap  Lily  (L.  superbnm)  ; 
Cardinal  Flower  {Lobelia  cardinalis)  ;  Great  Blue  Lo- 
belia {L.svphilitica)  ;  Wild  Lupin  (L.  pcrcnnis  and  vars.)  ; 
Mrginia  Cowslip  {Mcrlensia  Virginica) ;  Bee  Balm  {Mo- 
narda  didxma)  ;  Phlox  (P.  auio'na,  P.  divaricata,  P.  su- 
bulata  and  vars.)  :  Obedient  Plant  {Physostegia  I'lrgmi- 
ana)  ;  Golden  Rod  ( Solidago  ccesia,  S.  canadensis,  S. 
nemoralis,  S.  Spectabile)  ;  Cornflower-Aster  {Stokesui 
cvanea  and  vars.)  ;  Meadow  Rue  {Thalictrum  cornuti)  ; 
Celandine  Poppv  {Stvlophorum  diphyllum)  ;  Spiderwort 
{Tradescantia  Virginica)  :  Bird's  Foot  Violet  {V  wla  pe- 
data  and  var.  bicolor)  ;  Wild  Roses  {Rosa  blanda,  R. 
lucida  and  R.  setigera)  ;  ^'irginia  Creeper  {Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia)  ;  Bitter  Sweet  ( Celastrus  scandens)  ;  Vir- 
gin's Bower  {Clematis  J'irginiona). 

"  XoTE.— The  lists  of  plants  given  in  the  various  groups 
is  bv  no  means  complete.  My  idea  has  been  to  name 
those  of  conspicuous  beautv.  which  do  well  under  the 
conditions  prescribed,  with  ordinary  attention  to  then- 
requirements. 

We  all  need  to  break  the  grip  of  earthly  things.  It  is 
wholesome  to  escape  if  only  for  an.hour  from  the  routine 
and  tyrannv  of  the  dailv  task.  We  are  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the' Eternal,  and  our  life  has  sovereign  joy  and 
power  only  when  we  are  in  tune  with  the  Infinite.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  used  to  say  that  he  attended  church  be- 
cause he  desired  to  water  every  week  the  delicate  little 
plant  in  his  soul  named  reverence.  For  the  development 
of  our  interior  life  we  need  the  ministry  of  the  sanctuary-. 

We  need  to  come  into  communion  with  our  fellows  in 
the  search  after  the  best  things.— i?r:'.  C.  E.  Jefferson. 

All  things  are  not  right  in  the  country  today  nor  will 
they  be  right  until  we  as  individuals  tr\-  to  make  them 
right. 
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Ornamental  Tree  Pruning  an  Art 


THERE  are  few  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  that  do 
not  require  occasional  pruning  or  trimming  at  one 
season  or  another  for  their  best  growth  and  de- 
veloijnient.     The  extent  of  this,  with  certain  exceptions. 


able  pruning  "is  often  needed  the  tirst  few  years  after 
planting,  on  account  of  excessive  growth  induced  through 
climatic    conditions,    cultivation,    enriched    soil    or   extra 


water   supplv. 


This  tree,  an  English  zvhite  oak  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Sidney  Webster,  Newport. 
R.  I.,  broke  doum  some  years  back  in  a  high  ■a.ind  storm  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  its  several   limbs  spreading   out   in   different   directions   as   shouii.      These 
limbs  upon   instructions  from   the  gardener  ivcre  supported  by  iron  arms  and   the 
branches  zcerc  pruned  back  to  form  the  shrub- 
like  looking   speciment   shown   in   the   picture. 
At  the  time  I  had  this  picture  taken  the  acorns 
were    oh    this   tree    in   abundance.     It   is   still 
possible  by  treating  the  decayed  parts  to  pre- 
serve   this   wonderful   specimen    tree.      Arthur 
M.  Horn. 


however,  is  often  quite  limited,  and  in 
this  respect  ornamental  plants  differ  from 
fruit  trees.  Pruning  is  usually  given 
too  little  attention  by  the  amateur  planter 
and  homemaker.  with  the  result  that  the 
task  is  put  oft'  as  long  as  possible  to  be 
finally  disposed  of  with  little  or  no  fore- 
thought and  regardless  of  results. 

All  newly  set  trees  should  have  their 
branches  cut  back  to  correspond  with  the 
loss  of  roots  incident  to  transplanting, 
though  this  does  not  mean  that  such 
trees  are  to  be  reduced  to  poles.  At 
planting  time  all  mutilated  parts  of  roots 
should  be  removed,  and  if  the  trees  are 
of  considerable  size.  i.  c,  eight  feet  oi 
so  high,  the  main  limbs  should  be  put 
back  to  within  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
of  the  trunk,  the  leader  being  retained. 

A  sufficient  number  of  branches,  vary- 
ing with  the  kind  of  tree,  is  left  to  form 
the  framework  of  the  crown.  These 
should  be  disposed  at  nearly  equal  angles 
about  the  trtmk  and  not  lie  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane.  If  handled  in  this 
manner,  such  trees  as  the  ash,  locust, 
mulbern.'.  cottonwood  and  sycamore  will 
need  little  further  attention  for  some 
years  and  will  usually  develop  into  pleas- 
ing, symmetrical   forms. 

\Mien  small  trees  are  used,  consider- 


This  growth  commonly  manifests  itself 
in  water  sprouts,  overdevelopment  of  the 
head  causing  top-heaviness  and  leaning, 
or  in  extra  growth  in  occasional  vigorous 
branches  in  one  part  of  the  plant  or  an- 
other, all  of  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
otherwise  natural  form  of  symmetry  of 
the  tree,  unles^  corrected  by  careful 
pruning. 

The  much-planted  and  justly  popular 
pepper  tree  is  a  notable  example  of  the 
above,  due  partly  to  its  soft,  yielding 
wood.  On  this  account,  during  its  first 
years,  cutting  back  and  thinning  out  of 
the  crown  are  necessary,  in  addition,  to 
secure  bracing  of  the  trunk. 

It  is  justifiable  at  times  to  resort  to 
topping  in  the  case  of  shade  trees  to  in- 
duce a  denser  growth,  or  where  trees 
have  become  too  tall  to  be  in  harmony 
with  their  surroundings.  Such  pruning, 
however,  should  be  done  with  delibera- 
tion as  to  effects  desired.  Dead  or  un- 
healthy branches  or  those  broken  by 
storms  should  be  removed  speedily,  and 
if  necessary  the  remaining  top  or  crown 


I  ('     (/'J     uiu  r  iiii:,-^!     ■■',■,■     :>:.,-     i  'i  '  \  ';     <)'     nils    lU'^u'Ltt'd     <i'ti\tll     tiiijfu      i'lt      uyjiu-tti 

to  be  perfectly  safe  for,  as  will  be  seen,  very  little  decay  is  noticeable.  In  this 
tree  as  in  all  V  shape  crotch  trees,  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  crotch  against 
high  winds  and  side  strains,  by  the  use  of  cables  and  bracing.  These  braces  are 
most  important :  and  should  not  be  inserted  in  any  slip-shod  usjy,  otherzcise  more 
dnmage  than  good  ti.-ill  be  the  result.  A  man  skilled  in  the  icork  will  insert  tliese 
cables  and  braces  in  quick  order,  and  at  the  same  time,  insure  the  natural  sway 
of  the  limbs,  and  the  proper  Hoiv  of  sap  and  the  heeling  over  of  any  woods.  The 
picture  sho-uii  plainly  denotes  a  beautiful  specimen  tree  with  one  side  entirely 
ruined.     Arthur  M.  Horn. 
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reduced  suffiiciently  to  insure  reasonaljle  uniformity  later. 

Slow-growing  or  imhealthy  trees  are  often  encouraged 
to  make  vigorous  growth  by  judicious  pruning,  in  connec- 
tion, of  course,  with  other  proper  care.  Upen-headed 
trees  may  be  made  to  grow  more  compact  by  heading  in, 
while  a  gradual  thinning  out  of  the  inner  branches  cor- 
rects trees  with  too  dense  or  compact  heads.  Likewise, 
those  that  are  nonsymmetrical  can  be  worked  into  sym- 
metrical trees  by  removing  the  abnormal  parts,  though 
such  treatmeiit  is  most  effective  in  the  earlier  training  of 
the  plant. 

As  trees  get  older  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  out  some 
of  the  inner  branches  to^open  up  the  crown,  thereby  over- 
coming a  crowded  or  brushy  appearance,  and  to  provide 
for  continued  symmetrical  development  of  the  tree  as  a 
whole.  The  numerous  dead  limbs  in  the  centers  of  even 
healthy  trees  are  excellent  witness  to  this  fact. 

In  all  cases  the  cutting  should  be  done  close  up  to  the 
trunk  or  branches  and  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  bark, 
and  the  cut  should  be  left  smooth.  Decaying  projecting 
spurs  are  not  only  unsightly  in  themselves,  but  also  retard 
healing  over,  and  form  excellent  lodgment  for  fungous 
diseases.  Hollow  trunks  commonly  result  from  neglect 
of  this  character. 

The  above  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  large 
branches,  the  removal  of  which  leaves  wounds  of  some 
considerable  size.  Late  Winter  or  early  Spring  pruning 
is  best  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  as  it  induces  an  extra 
growth  of  wood  the  following'  season,  which  is  always 
desirable  with  ornamentals. 

Large  branches  should  not  be  removed  just  previous 
to  nor  during  the  period  of  the  most  rapid  growth  of  the 
tree,  as  serious  bleeding  may  result ;  neither  should  they 
be  cut  off  in  the  late  Summer  or  Fall,  since  a  considerable 
period  must  elapse  before  healing  over  of  the  wound  can 
take  place. 

In  the  removal  of  such  linrbs  it  is  best  to  make  two 
cuts,  the  first  one  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  above  the 
point  where  the  final  one  is  to  be  made.  In  this  way 
danger  from  tearing  the  bark  or  otherwise  damaging  the 
trunk  is  overcome.  After  the  first  cut  has  been  completed, 
which  removes  most  of  the  weight  of  the  limb,  the  final 
one  can  be  made  with  ease  and  accuracy. 

Cutting  first  on  the  under  side  and  then  on  the  upper 
side  of  a  large  limb  will  usually  secure  the  same  result, 
though  it  is  less  certain.  A  heavy  coat  of  thick  lead  paint, 
preferably  of  the  color  of  the  bark,  should  be  applied  to 
all  wounds  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  This  not  only 
improves  appearances,  but  also  renders  such  surfaces  im- 
mune to  fungous  attacks  and  checking  by  weather. 

Where  one  has  'but  a  few  trees  to  attend  it  is  possible  to 
handle  them  so  as  to  make  necessary  the  removal  of  only 
sinall  limbs  or  sprotits  and  the  occasional  pinching  back 
of  a  branch  that  has  outdone  its  neighbors.  Trees  cared 
for  in  this  way  are  more  uniform  and  symmetrical  in  their 
development  and  make  more  rapid  progress  than  others. 

In  the  case  of  trees  or  shrubs  grown  principally  for 
flowers,  those  blossoming  early  in  the  Spring  season,  like 
the  locust,  lilac,  launistiniis  and  flowering  quince,  should 
not  be  topped  or  pruned  until  after  flowering  time,  since 
such  cutting  would  remove  most  of  their  blossom  buds. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  that  flower  late  in  the  Suinmer, 
as  hibiscus,  virgin's  bower  or  clematis  and  elder,  should  be 
pruned  at  the  usual  time,  i.  c,  in  the  early  Spring,  since 
the  blossoms  of  such  species  almost  invariably  develop  on 
twigs  of  the  same  season's  growth,  and  pruning  at  this 
time  mcreases  the  numlier  of  these  twigs. 

In  the  pruning  of  ornamental  plants  in  general,  perhaps 
the  most  important  consideration  to  be  kept  in  mind  is 
that    of  allowing  the  natural  or  characteristic  shape  of 


the  variety  of  tree  in  question  to  assert  itself,  for  the 
beauty  of  a  particular  plant  lies  in  its  individuality  and 
distinctness  from  other  plants.  Of  what  consequence  is 
it  to  set  different  varieties  of  plants  about  one's  home  and 
then  proceed  to  make  them  look  as  much  alike  as  possible 
by  hard  and  fast  cutting?  In  the  case  of  trees  of  the 
same  species,  one  should  select  an  ideal  or  typical  speci- 
men and  prune  the  others  toward  that  end. 

Ornamental  pruning,  therefore,  should  be  directive  or 
constructive  rather  than  destructive.  Trees  like  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  or  Italian  cypress,  that  grow  naturally  up- 
right, should  be  encouraged  in  that  habit ;  while  those 
with  graceful,  spreading  forms,  like  the  pepper,  should 
not  be  forced  into  artificial  shapes  by  severe  and  continu- 
ous trimming  and  shearing,  for  all  such  attempts  are 
certain  to  result  in  the  end  in  esthetic  failure. 

Likewise,  one  should  not  expect  to  make  a  tree  out  of 
a  shrub,  nor  the  reverse.  In  the  extensive  and  interest- 
ing grounds  at  Del  Monte,  Cal:,  trees  of  most  diverse 
forms  and  habits  have  had  their  individualities  preserved 
to  a  remarkable  extent  by  intelligent  pruning,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  do 
heavy  cutting  among  the  indigenous  trees  already  growing 
on  the  grounds.  In  many  instances  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  a  tree  has  been  cut  away  without  changing  per- 
ceptibly its  appearance  or  that  of  the  surroundings,  so 
skillfully  was  the  work  done. 

With  coniferous  evergreens  such  as  cedars,  cypresses, 
spruces  and  pines  little  pruning  is  needed  at  any  stage  of 
their  growth.  The  limbs  of  the  trunk  should  be  left  intact 
from  the  ground  up.  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  symmetry  of 
the  tree.  Likewise,  the  central  stem  or  leader  shculd 
not  be  touched,  and  if  by  accident  the  terminal  bud  is 
destroyed,  the  most  promising  branch  of  the  nearest  lower 
whorl  should  be  tied  erect  to  take  its  place  and  the  remain- 
ing laterals  of  this  whorl  cut  back  or  removed  entirely  to 
make  certain  of  its  development  into  a  leader. 

The  occasional  cutting  liack  of  limbs  of  evergreens 
should  be  done  in  the  Spring,  since  pruning  at  this  season 
induces  extra  growth  and  also  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  new  buds  for  ftirther  growth  at  the  cut  ends. 
Occasional  lateral  branches  that  make  an  extra  strong 
growth  may  have  their  soft  wood  pinched  back  during 
mid-Summer  to  preserve  uniformity,  or  if  this  is  not 
enough,  thev  mav  be  cut  back  in  the  Spring  to  a  strong 
bud.'  ■  •      ' 

Evergreens  should  never  be  trimmed  in  the  ball,  and 
older  wood  should  not  be  cut. 

.Shrubs  like  the  oleander,  privet  and  myrtle  require 
pruning  to  remove  dead  or  unhealthy  growth,  thin  out  and 
cut  back  the  stems,  overcome  occasional  straggly  habits 
and  also  to  keep  them  within  reasonable  bounds  in  rela- 
tion to  their  surroundings.  They  should  be  trimmed  so 
as  to  have  an  easy  and  natural  appearance,  rather  than  a 
strict  or  artificial  one.  Ordinarily,  they  appear  best  when 
only  the  branches  lying  next  to  the  ground  have  been  re- 
moved. 

With  roses  the  stems  should  be  shortened  one-third  to 
one-half.  There  is  endless  discussion  concerning  this, 
however,  due  in  part  to  dift'erent  conditions.  The  gar- 
dener's rule  is  to  cut  back  the  weak  growing  varieties 
severely  and  the  stronger  ones  less.  In  general,  heavy 
pruning  among  roses  encourages  more  vigorous  growth, 
with  few  and  finer  flowers,  while  the  opposite  treatment 
results  in  more  flowers,  which  are,  of  course,  smaller  and 
shorter-stemmed. 

\'igorous  growing  vines,  like  the  native  \'irginia 
creeper  and  the  Arizona  grape,  may  have  virtually  all  the 
secondary  growth  cut  away  during  the  dormant  season, 
as  this  dies  of  itself  sooner  or  later,  thus  forming  lodging 
for  dust,  insects  and  sparrow  nests. — The  Countryman. 
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Walks  and  Talks  Among  the  Spring  Flowers 


FLORUM  AMATOR 


WK  will  resume  our  garden  walks  and  talks  where 
we  stopped  in  mid-April.  We  may  not  walk 
and  talk  in  a  very  orderly  manner,  btit  we  will 
try  to  have  a  pleasant  time  together.  The  birds  are 
coming-  north  again.  The  buds  on  shrub  and  tree  are 
swelling.  All  Nature  is  fast  awakening  out  of  her  Winter 
sleej). 

Here  are  more  Anemones,  the  dainty  \\'ood  Anemone, 
Anemone  nemorosa.  under  the  trees,  with  solitary  flowers, 
white,  pink  and  purple,  held  on  slender  stems  well  above 
their  delicate  foliage ;  near  it  the  Snowdrop  Windflower, 
Anemone  sylvestris,  whose  large,  nodding-,  sweet  scented 
flowers  appear  singly  or  in  pairs ;  not  far  away  we  see 
its  double  form,  A.  sylvestris  flore  plena,  and  another 
.speceis,  the  Narcissus  Flowered  Anemone,  quite  difl:'er- 
ent  from  the  others,  whose  white,  yellow-centered  flowers 
are  in  uniljels  and  held  well  above  the  deeply  divided 
leaves. 

There  is  an  interesting,  dainty  plant,  the  large-flow- 
ered Barrenwort,  Epimedium  macrantluim,  the  inner 
sepals  of  its  white  flowers  are  violet,  its  outer  bright  red, 
its  spurs  are  white,  and  even  its  new  foliage  has  a  red- 
dish tint.  This  plant  thrives  in  the  half-shade  in  the 
border  or  rock-garden.  Near  to  it  is  its  variety,  the 
large  white-flowered  Barrenwort,  E.  m-aeranthiim  niveum. 
whose  oddly   formed  flowers  are  white. 

In  this  Rhododendron  bed  we  see  the  Dogtooth  N'iolet, 
Erythronhim.  several  species,  E.  albidiim,  whose  siilitary 
white  flowers  with  a  yellow  base  surmount  a  stem  rising 
between  narrow  leaves  which  spring  up  from  a  bulb : 
E.  Amerieanum.  with  yellow,  drooping,  liliaceous  flowers, 
and  mottled  leaves;  E.  citriniim,  whose  ijroader  petaled 
yellow  flower-,  tipped  with  pink  are  borne  one  to  three 
to  each  stem  above  mottled  leaves ;  E.  granditlorum  with 
unmottled  leaves,  and  one  to  six  yellow  flowers  on  each 
stem ;  and  E.  dens  canis,  whose  dainty,  solitary  drooping 
flowers  varying  from  white  to  rosy  purple  are  raised 
above  the  reddish  brown  foliage.  This  collection  of 
Dogtooth  \'iolets  is  very  interesting. 

These  beds  of  Dutch  Hyacinths  are  a  lieautiful  sight. 
The  air  is  laden  with  the  sweet  perfume  of  their  many 
bright  colored  single  and  double  flowers.  What  a  for- 
tunate youth  Hyacinth  was  to  have  such  a  beautiful 
flower  nan-ied  after  him. 

Not  far  away  from  the  Hyacinths  the  early-flowering 
Tulips,  double  and  single,  are  now  making  a  brilliant 
display.  What  a  range  of  colors  they  have,  from  white 
to  almost  black,  but  the  red  and  yellow  are  the  most 
showy.  Hyacinths  and  Tvilips  are  so  familiar  to  all  flower 
lovers  that  we  will  walk  by  them  with  great  admiration 
but  few  words. 

This  bulbous  plant  is  the  striped  Squill,  Piisclikinia 
seilloides:  its  white  flowers  borne  in  clusters  are  marked 
with  blue.  Though  growing  here  in  the  border,  it  is 
equally  good  for  a  rock-garden. 

Under  these  trees  we  see  the  \\'ake-Robin,  Trillium 
is  the  botanical  name,  several  species,  the  Nodding  Wake- 
Robin.  T.  cernunm,  whose  lone  white  flower  is  almost 
hidden  among  the  folia.ge:  the  white  Wake-Robin,  T. 
erect  urn  album,  with  charn-iing  white  flowers  raised  above 
its  broad  foliage  on  graceful  stems:  the  Early  Wake- 
Robin,  T.  nii'ale,  a  dwarf,  whose  solitary  cream-white 
flowers  are  carried,  some  on  erect,  and  others  on  droop- 
ping  stalk=:  the  Painted  Wake-Robin,  T.  undnlatiim.  the 
handsornest    of    all    Wake-Robins,    whose    large    white 


flowers  are  niarked  with  crimson;  the  Ill-Scented  Wake- 
Robin,  T.  erectiim,  whose  graceful  stems  springing  from 
dark,  broad  foliage,  are  surmounted  by  charming  brown- 
ish red  flowers.  All  of  these  Wake-Robins  are  excellent 
for  naturalizing  among  hardy  ferns  or  under  trees. 

Here  are  many  species  and  varieties  of  Violets,  blue, 
and  white  and  yellow.  The  Sweet  White  \'iolet,  Viola 
hlanda,  whose  faintly  sweet  scented  white  flowers  are 
veined  w-ith  lilac,  thriving  best  in  a  damp  location:  The 
Canada  \'iolet,  I'iola  Canadensis,  whose  white  flowers 
are  tinged  with  purple,  and  which  is  at  home  under  these 
trees;  the  Dog  Violet,  Viola  canina,  whose  blue  or  lilac- 
colored  flowers,  pinkish  outside,  are  carried  on  leafy 
stei-i-is,  and  its  variety  V.  canina  alba,  with  white  flowers ; 
the  Heartsease.  ]''iola  tricolor,  to  which  our  beautiful 
hybrid  Pansies  belong,  which  faithfully  gives  us  its  little 
parti-colored  flowers  in  border  or  rock-garden  through 
a  long  period ;  the  vigorous  tufted  plants  of  the  Horned 
^'iolet.  Viola  cornuta.  whose  faintly  scented  Violet  col- 
ored flowers,  as  large  as  small  pansies,  are  good  for  cut- 
ting, as  are  also  tho.se  of  its  white  flowered  variety  grow- 
ing beside  it,  V.  cornuta  alba.  .\h\  here  are  yellow 
Molets,  the  yellow-horned  Violet,  V.  cornuta  lutca 
major,  with  charn-iing  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  the 
lialf-shade  of  this  liorder,  and  near  it  the  Hairy  Yellow 
N'iolet,  ]'.  pubesccns.  (irowing  in  this  shady  spot  in 
tufts  is  a  very  fragrant  Violet,  Viola  odorata  alba,  with 
pretty  white  blooms,  also  the  common  early  blue  \'iolet 
of  the  East,  J',  pahnata  and  its  variety  cueullata. 

In  this  rock-garden  we  see  several  of  the  Rock  Mad- 
worts  or  Golden  Tufts.  Alyssnm  sa.mtile,  of  spreading 
habit,  with  niany  small  golden  yellow  flowers,  and  its 
variety  A.  saxatile  eompactum  of  compact  form  with 
clusters  of  fragrant  yellow  flowers,  and  silvery  foliage ; 
also  the  Austrian  Madwort,  A.  gemonense,  of  shrubby 
growth,  and  with  larger  lemon-yellow  flowers. 

The  Narcissi  of  many  types  are  now  in  bloom,  some 
single,  with  cup,  or  trumpet-shaped  corollas,  others 
double,  some  white,  some  yellow  or  orange  and  some 
bicolor.  How  pleasing  they  are  to  our  eyes,  and  how 
suavolent  to  our  nostrils.  Flowers  of  the  poets'  verses. 
.Spring  woiild  indeed  not  be  Spring  without  them.  All 
flower  lovers  know  them,  and  as  we  passed  by  the  Hya- 
cinths and  Early  Tulips  in  admiring  silei-ice,  entranced  by 
their  beauty  and  quieted  by  their  sweet  perfume,  so  we 
will  pass  by  these  charming  Xareissi. 

In  the  shady  location  growing  in  the  fleep  sandy  loam 
are  many  species  of  Fritillary ;  every  third  or  fourth 
y;-ar  their  bulbs  need  to  be  moved.  Let  us  take  a  little 
time  to  note  their  dififerences ;  this  Golden  Fritillarj', 
I'ritillaria  ciirea  has  solitary  flowers  oddly  checkered  with 
brown ;  the  pale  flowered  Fritillary,  T.  pallidi flora  has 
larger,  paler,  bell-formed  flowers,  you  see ;  this  shy  Fritil- 
lary, F.  pudica.  is  a  graceful  plant,  with  its  solitary, 
drooping  bell-shaped  uncheckercd  fragrant  flowers ;  its 
foliage  is  .gray,  while  that  of  P.  aiirea  was  deep  green  and 
that  of  F.  paUidiHora  bluish  green:  next  we  see  the  purple 
Fritillary,  P.  atropurpurca,  with  several  bell-formed 
deep  i)ur])le  flowers  faintly  checkered  with  .green,  and  on 
leafv  stems:  this  is  the  two  flowered  Fritillan',  F.  biflora 
with  its  two  to  ten  drooping,  bell-shaped,  purple-black 
flowers  tinted  with  green  or  stems  furnished  with  whorls 
of  foliage :  this  species,  F.  camtschatcensis.  with  three 
bell-shaped,  deep  purple  drooping  flowers,  and  purple 
leaves  as  well,  is  ri.ghtly  named  Black  Lily.    What  a  lar?-e 
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number  of  species  there  are  of  this  genus  Fritillaria. 
This  is  the  Russian  Fritillary,  /•".  nitlienica,  whose  flowers 
of  the  same  form  as  the  others,  are  a  hvid  purple,  near 
it  the  Twisted-leaved  Fritillary,  F.  obliqiia,  with  grayish 
leaves  and  purple  and  brown  checkered  flowers ;  next 
comes  a  well-known  species,  the  Guinea  Hen  Flower,  F. 
meleagris,  whose  large  and  attractive  bell-shaped  flowers, 
checkered  with  green  or  white  and  purple,  are  excellent 
for  cutting ;  not  far  away  we  see  the  largest  and  showiest 
of  all  the  species,  the  Crown  Imperial,  Fritillaria  iiiipc- 
rialis,  very  effective  in  these  groups  among  the  shrubbery, 
with  its  tall  stem  surmounted  with  an  upright  crown  of 
leaves,  under  which  droop  red  and  orange  or  yellow 
flowers. 

In  the  full  sunlight  of  this  border  we  find  a  charming 
plant  with  lovely  cup  shaped,  large  solitary  flowers  of 
brilliant  yellow,  and  nodding  buds  on  leafless  stems,  the 
Iceland  Poppy,  Papavcr  nudicaiile;  because  it  is  tender, 
best  treated  as  an  annual.  If  kept  cut  back,  it  blooms 
from  Spring  till  frost — coming  almost  continuously ;  near 
this  species  is  its  varieties,  P.  nudicaiile  album,  with  white 
flowers,  and  P.  nudicaulc  aurantiacum,  with  deep  orange- 
colored  flowers.    These  Poppies  are  excellent  for  cutting. 

In  this  half-shaded  and  sheltered  border  we  see  the 
True  Primrose,  Primula  acaulis,  with  its  solitary  pale 
yellow  flowers,  and  the  English  Cowslip,  P.  officinalis, 
with  one-sided  clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  both  furnished 
with  tufted  rosettes  of  foliage  close  to  the  ground ;  near 
these  the  Auricula,  Primida  auricula,  with  clusters  of 
round  bright  flowers  ranging  in  color  from  white  to 
purple,  surmounting  a  leafless  stem ;  the  Polyanthus, 
Primula  polyantha.  with  umbels  of  red  or  yellow  flowers 
rising  out  of  the  long  root  leaves. 

The  little,  prim,  button-shaped  flowers  here  in  the  sun- 
light as  an  edging  to  the  border,  are  English  Daisies, 
Bellis  perennis.  How  bright  they  are  with  their  white 
ray  flowers  tipped  with  pink  and  red. 

This  is  a  fine  old-fashioned  border  plant  growing  in 
this  half-shaded  location ;  we  love  it  much,  it  is  the  well- 
named  Bleeding  Heart,  Dicentra  spectabilis.  Out  of  its 
beautiful,  deeply  cut  foliage  arise  gracefully  arching 
stems  of  rose-colored  heart-shaped  flowers. 

Forming  a  carpet  in  the  sunlight  of  this  border,  but 
equally  at  home  in  a  rock-garden  are  the  several  species 
and  varieties  of  the  Moss  Pink,  Phlox  subulata.  All  are 
evergreen  creepers.  This  one  is  P.  subulata  a-tro purpurea, 
with  magenta  flowers;  this  P.  sul'ulata  frondosa,  with 
rose-colored  flowers ;  and  this  P.  subulata  lilacina,  with 
lilac-culored  bloom.s.  Here  are  other  varieties,  P.  subulata 
alba,  and  P.  subulata.  The  Bride,  both  with  white  flowers, 
but  those  of  the  latter  with  pink  centers,  and  P.  subulata 
Xclsoni.  also  with  white  flowers. 

This  is  the  Trollius-Leaved  Larkspur.  Delphinium  trolli- 
folium,  with  flower  stems  two  feet  and  more  long,  siir- 
mounted  with  long,  loose  racemes  of  blue  and  white 
flowers,  which  are  excellent  for  cutting;  sometimes  this 
blooms  twice  in  the  same  season. 

Here  are  the  \'irginian  Cowslips.  Mertcnsia  pulmon- 
arioidcs  or  Virginica,  with  a  growth  of  one  or  two  feet,  a 
handsome  species.  Its  blue  tubular  flowers,  which  later 
change  to  pink,  are  charming  in  their  pendent  clusters. 

This  is  a  group  of  Grape  Hyacinths.  Muscari  botry- 
oides,  with  small  globular  blue  flowers  in  dense  clusters ; 
along  with  this  are  other  species,  M.  commutatuni  with 
darker  blue  flowers ;  M.  comosmn,  with  duller  blue 
blooms;  M.  comosum  monstrosum.  whose  blue  flowers 
have  a  fluffy,  feathery  look,  and  M.  racemosiim.  whose 
pretty,  deep  sky-blue  flowers  have  a  pleasant  fragrance. 

We  never  realized  before  how  many  flowers  are  in 
bloom   between   mid-March   and   early    May. 


GARDEN   CLUB   OF  AMERICA   MEDAL 

IX  the  announcement  of  the  New  York  Spring  Flower 
Show  appearing  in  last  month's  Chronicle,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  Garden  Club  of  America  is  offering  a 
prize  for  the  class  covering  the  bird  bath  with  planting 
arrangements.  This  was  an  error.  This  class  is  open  to 
member  clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  and  the 
prizes  are  offered  by  the  Horticuhural  Society  of  New 
York,  and  the  Flower  Show  management.  The  Garden 
Club  of  America  will  award  a  gold  medal  to  be  known 
as  the  Garden  Club  of  America  Medal  for  the  finest 
exhibit  made  at  the  show. 


WORK   FOR   THE    MONTH    IN   THE   GARDEN 

(Continued  from  page  500) 

ing  shrubs  generally  are  those  which  produce  their  flowers 
on  the  wood  made  during  the  previous  Summer,  and 
these  should  be  cut  back  after  their  blooming  period. 
While  those  that  bloom  on  wood  of  the  current  year 
may  be  cut  back  now.  Clear  away  and  burn  all  rubbish, 
give  a  coating  of  manure,  and  fork  over  the  ground 
between  the  shrubs. 

-Sprays  of  Forsythia  can  be  cut  and  brought  into  bloom 
in  the  greenhouse.  This  makes  a  most  attractive  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  cut  flowers  during  these  early  months. 

Look  after  hardy  climbers  and  cut  back  and  thin  out 
where  it  is  necessary.  Tie  and  train  the  growths  where 
they  are  needed,  so  as  to  display  their  beauty  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Lawns  should  receive  early  care,  and  a  dressing  of 
some  approved  lawn  manure  should  be  applied.  Bone 
!neal,  Scotch  soot  and  wood  ashes  are  excellent  and  last- 
ing stimulants.  Where  the  grass  is  poor  a  mulch  of 
hunuis  generally  does  much  to  improve  its  condition. 
Hake  out  moss  with  an  iron  rake,  and  work  in  some  fresh 
soil  and  seed  next  month. 


MARCH  BIRDS 


(Continued  from  page  503) 

the  bluebird  becomes  but  a  memory.  But  no  such  feeble 
affront  can  still  the  merry  twitter  of  the  horned  lark,  nor 
swerve  such  hardy  northerners  as  the  downy  and  hairy 
woodpeckers,  chickadee,  red-breasted  nuthatch,  golden- 
crowned  kinglet,  pine  siskin,  brown  creeper  and  Winter 
wren,  from  their  gradual  journeys  northward,  their  nest- 
ing grounds  in  distant  lands.  The  song  of  the  cardinal, 
the  call  of  the  titmouse  still  carry  conviction ;  and  the 
course  of  the  clamoring  wild  goose  overhead,  cleaving 
high  altitudes,  unerringly  continues  its  northward 
flight.  The  marshes,  ponds,  rivers  and  floodplains  are 
filling  with  wild  ducks,  mingling  in  perfect  disregard  of 
generic  relation,  the  grebe  sounding  the  dark  waters  for 
its  agile  piscatorial  victims.  The  herring  gull  on  its 
annual  errant,  ever  searching  the  inland  waters  for  the 
spoils  of  early  floods,  swiftly  pinions  its  way  up  the  val- 
ley. The  hawks,  red-tailed  and  red-shouldered,  in  pairs 
and  trios  are  winging  their  way  northward.  From  the 
marsh  land  comes  the  irrestible  "kong-quer-ree."  the 
victory  song  of  the  red  winged  blackbird,  its  dusky  rela- 
tive, the  rusty  blackbird,  feebly  chanting  a  discordant  ac- 
companiment. The  flats  are  patrolled  by  the  majestic 
killdeer  and  probed  deeply  by  the  retiring  snipe,  and 
spellbound  we  turn  to  the  outpouring  ecstacy  of  the  song 
sparrow,  vanguards  all,  to  behold  again  the  phoebe, 
nervously  darting  from  its  point  of  vantage,  the  true 
harbinger   of   Spring. 
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The  Greenhouse,  Month  to  Month 

W.  R.  FOWKES 


M-VRCH  and  early  April  are  the  most  exacting 
months  of  the  year.  '  Seeds  must  be  sown 
for  the  flower  gardens,  and  such  vegetable  plants 
as  egg  plants,  peppers  and  tomatoes  must  be  started  in 
the  greenhouse.  Space  is  often  lacking,  and  any  dry, 
bulbous  plants  that  have  finished  their  work  must  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  potted  and  from  now  on 
must  not  be  checked.  Never  allow  them  to  become  very 
dry.  Keep  them  cool  and  airy  at  all  times,  and  if  you 
must  grow  other  subjects  with  these  Autumn  queens,  you 
must  make  them  subservient  to  the  'mums.  Plain  soil  is 
best.  Loam  leaf-soil  and  a  little  old  mortar  rubble  is 
ideal,  but  remember,  the  soil  now  used  has  to  carry  on 
with  the  plants  until  their  final  growth.  Good  loam,  full 
of  fiber,  is  the  proper  kind  of  soil  to  begin  with,  and  the 
better  the  soil,  the  better  the  results. 

Carnations  are  now-  giving  their  best.  Do  not  forget 
that  the  three  inches  of  soil  they  are  growing  in  is  depleted 
by  this  time  of  any  real  food  value.  The  plants  are  vig- 
orous, and  constant  watering  is  necessary.  To  keep 
healthy  and  of  fine  quality,  they  must  be  fed  ;  a  safe  and 
sane  manure  for  them  is  Totty's  Special  Carnation  Fer- 
tilizer. I  put  two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  using 
the  Kinney  pump  to  apply  it  with.  This  is  more  satis- 
factory for  the  private  place  than  blood  or  any  other 
nauseating  fertilizer.     Use  this  every  ten  days. 

Bouvardias  should  be  raised  for  boutonnieres,  and  if 
you  are  without  these  beautiful  free-flowering  plants,  they 
can  be  purchased  in  two  and  a  c|uarter  inch  pots  from 
several  reliable  firms  who  advertise  in  the  Chronicle. 
They  like  a  coo!  house. 

Caladium  corms  .should  be  examined  and  dipped  in 
sulphur,  then  started  in  the  same  manner  as  glo.xinias. 
Everyone  should  grow  a  few  of  these  fancy  leaf  plants, 
for  they  will  help  to  fill  a  space  with  beauty,  after  the 
palms  go  to  their  Summer  quarters. 

Cardenias  should  be  propagated.  They  strike  readily 
and  will  be  valuable  for  late  Summer  blooming.  Keep 
them  in  a  warm  corner,  protected  from  draughts  and  sun. 

Amaryllis  are  now  flowering  or  preparing  to.  Keep 
them  plimged  in  leaves  on  a  bench  in  a  warm,  light  house. 
Re  careful  with  water,  for  they  like  to  be  a  little  on  the 
dry  side,  and  not  disturbed  at  the  roots  too  often.  After 
these  fine  plants  have  given  their  blooms,  instead  of  re- 
potting, feed  with  soot  water,  and  Clay's  fertilizer. 

Schi.':anfhiis  should  be  sown  every  three  weeks  and 
grown  in  five-inch  pots.  They  quickly  make  a  fine  show- 
ing if  not  pinched.  It  takes  many  weeks  to  grow  a  fine 
specimen  in  a  large  jMrt,  but  this  can  be  left  to  the  large 
exhibitors,  who  have  ample  space  for  perfecting  speci- 
mens. 

Nectarines,  which  have  set  their  fruit,  should  have  all 
dead  blooms  carefully  cleansed  oflf  the  young  fruit,  to 
avoid  blemishes  later  on.  Use  the  hose  carefully,  and 
syringe  the  plants  gently,  as  full  force  will  knock  the  fruit 
off.  Maintain  a  proper  atmosphere,  which  should  be 
moist,  and  watch  the  temperature,  .\voicl  draughts  when 
ventilating,  as  the  young  leaves  and  fruit  will  become 
blister}'.  This  is  an  anxious  period  for  these  |>lants, 
especially  for  the  busy  gardener,  for  they  must  be  atten- 
tivelv  looked  after. 


(iloxinias  that  have  filled  their  first  pots  with  roots 
should  be  given  their  final  potting.  Let  the  compost  be 
half  leaf  soil,  the  coarse,  flaky  kind,  and  as  they  are  not 
deep-rooting  plants,  place  plenty  of  crocks  for  drainage. 
Fibrous  loam,  dried  cow  manure,  and  a  little  bone  meal 
and  sand  will  grow  them  very  well  but  do  not  use  bone 
too  heavily.  They  like  a  moist,  genial  atmosphere  until 
the  flower  buds  show  color,  and  then  they  enjoy  a  more 
airy  and  somewhat  lower  atmosphere.  The  best  gloxinias 
I  have  seen  have  been  grown  in  old-fashioned,  heavily 
raftered  houses.  They  do  not  like  the  piercing  atmos- 
phere of  the  modern  house,  with  steel  roofs  and  dry 
cement  floors.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  place  a  few  tobacco 
stems  around  to  drive  thrips  away. 

Biiddlcia  asiatica  should  be  propagated,  one  large  plant 
will  give  a  good  number  of  cuttings.  If  you  do  not 
already  grow  it,  begin  now,  for  you  can  purchase  young 
plants  cheaply.  About  one  dozen  well  grown  plants  are 
as  many  as  the  average  place  can  take  care  of. 

The  lovely  Achimcncs  is  an  excellent  plant  and  another 
ine.xpensive  one.  The  hanging  baskets  that  the  oxalis 
have  just  finished  their  blooming  in,  will  suit  them  nicely, 
and  the  same  treatment.  Just  line  a  basket  with  moss  and 
light  soil,  and  place  two  or  three  bulbs  in  a  six-inch 
basket.  Thev  will  be  charming  in  a  few  weeks.  These 
plants  thrive  in  full  sunlight  and  with  ordinary  care,  but 
demand  plenty  of  water. 

Our  most  admired  friends  of  all,  the  orchids,  require 
much  attention  now.  Brighter  days  call  for  more  air,  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  more  mist-like  spraying  on  the 
foliage,  but  on  no  account  should  the  compost  become 
wet.  Orchids  succeed  best  on  the  dry  side,  but  this  does 
not  mean  the  European  rest.  There  are  a  number  of 
varieties  that  have  finished  their  blooming,  and  if  they 
need  repotting,  do  it  now.  Laclia  anccps,  Cattlcya 
Triancc  and  Pcrcivaliana  come  under  this  category.  Do 
not  repot  an  orchid  unless  necessary,  but  if  the  roots  are 
hanging  over  the  pots  and  the  plants  are  loose  and 
straggly,  then  repot. 

^lix  a  compost  of  one-third  moss,  two- thirds  peat,  and 
a  few  crocks.  L^se  clean  pots  and  half  fill  the  pot  with 
crocks,  and  place  a  little  of  the  compost  in  it  and  set  your 
plant  in  carefully.  Press  the  peat  very  firmly,  leaving 
the  finished  off  plant  a  little  higher  than  the  pot,  so  that 
water  will  not  lodge  in  the  young  growths  too  lon.g.  An 
orchid  loosely  potted  will  not  thrive. 

.After  repotting,  the  orchids  need  classifying,  and  the 
newlv  potted  ones  should  be  placed  together.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  soaking  these  plants.  The  new  com- 
post will  absorb  a  lot  of  water  and  call  for  more,  but  we 
must  remember,  as  we  have  disturbed  a  plant  and  its 
roots  are  torn,  it  does  not  need  excessive  moisture. 
Unless  you  are  an  expert,  let  the  hose  alone:  use  the  fine 
syringe  several  times  a  day.  and  shade.  New  roots  will 
.soon  ramble  through  and  the  plant  take  on  a  better  appear- 
ance. 

Catllcva  .^fossicr.  the  oldest  of  the  familv.  is  now  send- 
ing up  its  lovely  fleshy  blooms,  and  this  calls  for  more 
water  as  the  buds  emerge  through  the  sheath. 

Cnttlcva  Schrtvdcr(€  will  take,  and  seem  to  enjoy,  a 
biyher  temperature  than  the  others.    Its  odor  is  delightful, 
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but  do  not  allow  one  spot  of  water  on  the  blooms  or  they 
will  be  spoiled. 

Uncidiums  as  a  class  do  not  like  too  much  water  on 
their  foliage,  and  the  better  plan  is  to  dip  the  pot  in  a 
pail  of  water.  I  think  the  cause  of  deterioration  of  so 
many  of  this  beautiful  family  is  due  to  a  too  free  use  of 
the  hose  in  general  collections,  and  serious  damage  is 
done  before  being  noticed. 

Calanthe  I'citchii,  that  has  been  at  rest  in  a  flat  of  peat 
dust  has  now  started  to  grow,  and  should  be  potted.  The 
compost  is  slightly  different.  A  little  cow  manure  and 
fibrous  loam  should  be  added  to  the  moss  and  peat,  unless 
your  bulbs  are  large.  I  should  use  three-inch  pots  to 
conmience  with,  and  no  crocks.     However,  I  should  use 


crocks  in  the  final  p.jts,  which  are  of  the  six  inch  size  for 
one  bulb.  This  plant  likes  heat,  and  as  it  makes  all  its 
growth  in  Summer,  it  is  no  expense  to  any  one  grow- 
ing it. 

The  mealy  bug  and  spider  usually  assail  the  plants. 
They  should  be  carefully  syringed  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  All  orchids  should  stand  on  a  stage,  or  on  inverted 
llower  pots ;  they  will  not  shrivel  in  ash  soil  or  in  a  hard 
bed. 

Cymbidiums  are  noble  plants,  Loivianmn  and  eburneiim 
are  by  far  the  most  popular  varieties  grow'n.  They  like 
an  intermediate  house  to  live  in,  and  a  little  loam  in  the 
compost.  Their  vigorous  spikes  often  attain  a  length  of 
twelve  feet. 


On  the  Gardeners'  Side  of  the  Fence 

KATHERINE  FELLOWS 


AFTER  the  disturbances  and  distress  of  the  past  ten 
years,  the  country  is  taking  up  the  task  of  reor- 
ganization. Many  things  that  lay  dormant  during 
the  war  are  reviving,  and  among  these  is  horticulture. 
We  are  going  to  garden  again — not  alone  for  good,  but 
for  pleasure — and  if  not  this  year,  sometime  in  the  near 
future.  j\lany  of  us  will  dig  in  our  own  backyards,  but 
for  others  it  will  be  possible  only  by  hiring  good  workmen. 

This  gardener  of  the  future,  who  will  he  be,  and  i;i 
what  garden  is  he  to  grow  ? 

Recently  this  question  has  been  much  discussed.  Some 
say  the  lu.xurious  and  showy  places  with  their  burden  of 
overhead  expense,  are  soon  to  become  rare.  The  future 
gardens  are  to  be  more  modest,  smaller,  less  pretentious, 
but  in  many  of  them,  whatever  the  scale,  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  trained  workmen.     What  of  ihe  supply " 

^lany  articles  upon  this  subject  seem  to  be  echoes  of  the 
employers'  or  landowners'  views,  with  special  reference 
to  the  gardener  as  a  class.  It  seems  curious  that  other 
phases  of  the  situation  seem  to  have  passed  unnoticed. 

Gardening  is  an  art,  but  it  is  also  a  profession.  To  be 
a  success  in  any  art,  one  must  have  a  certain  aptitude 
for  it.  Then  it  must  not  be  distasteful.  In  fact,  one 
might  say  that  it  is  rather  essential  to  find  it  enjoyable. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  profession  requiring  long  ap- 
prenticeship, hard  work  and  illimitable  patience. 

Whichever  way  gardening  is  categoried,  it  is  usually 
followed  by  people  who  have  an  inherent  love  of  soil.  As 
an  art  it  pays  more  than  generous  dividends.  The  satis- 
faction experienced  in  the  work  for  its  own  sake  is  none 
the  less  real,  although  it  cannot  be  felt  vicariously.  For 
the  most  part,  this  side  of  the  case  takes  care  of  itself. 
The  sad  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  face  a  lack  of 
gardeners,  because  we  have  allowed  gardening  to  be  so 
iargelv  its  own  reward.  Blue  ribbons  and  medals,  how- 
ever delightful  to  possess,  will  not  replace  necessities. 

The  fact  is  now  well  known  that  not  only  have  we  lost 
our  present  supply  of  young  gardeners  from  across  the 
sea,  but  that  the  sources  from  which  they  came  in  the 
past,  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  young  British  appren- 
tice, who  laid  down  his  potting  tools  for  "gat"  and  bay- 
onet, fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  mechanics  of  one 
sort  or  another.  He  learned  much  about  hours  of  work 
and  still  more  about  wages.  \'ery  well,  we  say,  create  an 
interest  and  develop  our  own  source,  and  from  this  will 
come  the  gardeners  of  to-morrow. 

To  this  end  suggestions  have  been  made  that  we  stim- 
ulate interest  in  children  by  Nature  study,  school  gardens, 
letting  the  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls  "expand  to  the 


joys  of  self-expression  of  outdoor  life,''  whatever  that 
may  mean.  These  things  are  admirable  m  their  place, 
but  here  they  serve  only  to  obscure  the  issue.  You  will 
never  fill  depleted  ranks  of  trained  gardeners  from  any 
source  until  you  offer  adequate  payment  for  work  done. 

You  may  look  to  the  institutions  that  supposedly  foster 
this  and  allied  subjects  to  bridge  the  gap.  Your  opinion 
as  to  the  desirability  of  theoretical  training  is  good,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  men  graduates  show  no  hurry 
to  follow  the  practical  side  of  the  gardening.  Those  who 
turn  to  it  are  usually  the  less  capable  ones,  for  the  clever 
or  talented  man  has  found  innumerable  opportunities 
with  more  than  adequate  compensation.  '" Young  Amer- 
ica" will  never  follow  a  craft,  however  much  it  may  be 
its  own  reward,  unless  he  receives  payment  propor- 
tionately. 

There  is  another  element  involved  in  this  lack  of  ap- 
prentices in  the  gardening  profession.  Most  sup>erin- 
tendents  and  gardeners  practically  sell  their  souls  to  their 
employers.  They  must  be  eternally  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  whims  and  fancies.  In  some  cases  they  are  even  ex- 
pected to  help  beat  rugs,  hang  pictures  or  move  furni- 
ture. Often  they  accept  their  fate  with  a  curious  pride  in 
wishing  to  class  themselves  as  servants  rather  than  be 
open  to  the  insult  of  being  "shown  their  place." 

A  gardener  may  have  peculiar  likes  and  dislikes,  but 
what  of  his  employer?  Are  there  not  blue  gardens,  white 
gardens  and  pink  gardens?  And  on  many  estates,  it  is 
as  much  as  the  gardener's  life  is  worth  to  be  caught  with 
a  red  flower  in  his  white  garden.  He  must  rise  early  and 
pull  them  out,  lest  milady  discovers  them  when  she  comes 
mto  the  garden  to  enjoy  the  air. 

Table  decorations  that  fail  to  please,  house  plants  that 
leak  on  polished  tables,  conservatories  that  need  constant 
replenishing,  become  veritable  delusions  and  snares. 

"\'egetables  may  be  raised  in  excess"  to  feed  some 
"overfed  employers,"  but  it  is  notorious  on  almost  every 
estate,  the  servants  are  poorly  fed  as  to  quality,  and  sadly 
underfed  as  to  quantity.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
knows  that  the  kitchen  exists  only  from  her  own  table  and 
the  accounts  rendered.  She  knows  less  than  nothing  of 
the  actual  food  requirements  of  a  hard  working  class. 

Again  the  gardener  is  blamed  because  the  vegetables 
sent  in  daily  lie  a  week  in  the  pantry,  and  it  would  never 
do  to  doubt  the  cook  I 

Undoubtedly  the  incompetent,  self-seeking,  dishonest 
gardener  exists.  His  prototype  is  everywhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  men  who  are  following  this  profession 
todav  are  for  the  most  part  worthy  of  profound  respect. 


For  March,  1921 
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A  Lesson  on    Plant  Physiology  and  the  Plant  in  | 

Relation  to  Its  Environment  | 

Being  One  of  a  Series  of  Lessons  of  a  Home  Study  Course  on  Gardening.  Appearing  Regularly  in  The  Gasdenebs'  Chronicle  1 

Under  the  Direction  of  ARTHUR  SMITH  i 
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ALMOST  immediately  after  the  plantlet  emerges  from  the 
soil  into  the  light  it  assumes  a  green  color.  This  is  due 
to  the  formation  of  chlorophyll,  which  is  the  name  given  to 
the  green  coloring  matter  of  plants  and  it  can  only  be  formed  in 
light.  If  we  prevent  the  access  of  light  to  a  green  plant,  or  to 
part  of  it,  as  in  the  earthing-up  of  celery,  the  green  color  disap- 
pears. Without  this  chlorophyll  no  formation  of  food  can  take 
place,  and  the  first  step  in  food  formation  is  the  absorption  of 
energy  from  light  by  the  chlorophyll;  as  a  matter  of  fact  this 
energy  comes  from  the  sun  and  is  used  by  the  chlorophyll  to 
break  up  or  take  to  pieces,  the  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  from 
the  air  and  water  with  inatter  in  solution,  absorbed  from  the  soil 
by  the  roots ;  these  are  all  recombined  iiTto  foods  for  the  use  of 
the  cell  protoplasm  in  making  new  parts  and  repairing  waste ; 
the  formation  process  being  known  as  photosynthesis,  literally, 
"putting  together  by  light." 

Not  until  this  food  manufacture  commences,  and  the  assimil- 
ation of  it  carried  on,  can  new  plant  substance  be  formed.  Dur- 
ing germination,  new  cells  containing  new  protoplasm,  are  formed 
in  the  plantlet  from  the  food  supply  of  the  seed,  but  until  chlo- 
rophyll appears  and  photosynthesis  begins,  the  entire  plantlet,  with 
whatever  may  remain  of  the  seed,  weighs  no  more  when  dried  than 
the  seed  weighed  previously  to  being  sown. 

The  above  work  is  carried  on  by  the  leaves,  and  tht  main 
function   of   these  may  be   said  to  be  that  of   food   preparation. 

If  we  examine  an  ordinary  leaf,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  green 
substance  through  which  a  network  of  veijis  is  distributed.  The 
larger  veins  send  off  sinaller  veinlets,  some  of  the  latter  being  in- 
visible to  the  eye.  The  vein  system  of  leaves,  known  as  venation, 
is  very  diverse,  but  practically  every  genus,  as  well  as  many 
species,  have  a  more  or  less  fixed  system  of  venation,  so  much  so 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  genus  at  least  a  plant  belongs  to 
can  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  its  leaf.  In  some  cases 
a  single  very  prominent  vein,  known  as  the  midrib,  runs  through 
the  middle  of  the  blade,  from  which  all  the  minor  veins  arise  as 
branches.  These  veins  are  part  of  the  conducting  system  of  the 
plant,  although  there  is  no  true  circulation  in  plants  analagous  to 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  animals.  In  addition  to  acting  as  con- 
duits for  water  and  sap,  the  veins  act  as  supports  for  the  leaf 
tissue. 

The  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaf  are  covered  by  a 
delicate  and  transparent  skin  {epidermis),  which  itself  has  no 
green  color.  Examined  under  a  powerful  microscope  this  skin  is 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  very  small  cells.  Each  cell  is  bounded  by 
a  wall,  and  in  the  epidermis  they  fit  closely  together  and  in  soiue 
cases  dovetailing  w'ith  one  another.  Minute  openings,  many 
times  smaller  than  would  be  made  by  the  point  of  the  finest  sew- 
ing needle,  will  be  discovered  in  very  great  numbers.  These  open- 
ings are  known  as  stomata.  and  give  passageway  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  leaf,  putting  the  internal  cells  into  communication 
with  the  air  outside  and  so  facilitating  the  interchange  of  gases 
Plants  vary  considerably  in  the  number  of  stomata  contained  on 
a  square  inch  of  leaf  surface,  and  as  a  rule  there  is  a  much  larger 
number  on  the  under  side  than  upon  the  upper  ;  in  fact  some  species 
have  no  stomata  at  all  on  the  upper  side  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there 
are  a  few  having  scarcely  any  openings  on  the  under  side,  the 
water  lily  having  none  at  all.  The  number  of  stomata  found  upon 
a  given  area  of  a  given  species  differs,  however,  according  to  the 
enviromnental  conditions,  the  quantity  varying  with  the  moisture 
content  of  the  soil  and  air,  light,  temperature,  etc.,  and  laboratory 
experiments  have  shown  that  a  thirty  per  cent,  increase  in  the  con- 
tinuoiJs  moisture  content  of  the  soil  wi'l  produce  an  increase  of 
fifty-five  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  the  stomata. 

Situated  at  all  the  openings  of  the  stomata  there  exist  what  are 
known  as  guard-cells,  by  which  the  stomata  are  opened  and 
closed  according  to  existing  conditions,  the  principal  factors  con- 
nected with  this  movement  being  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
aiid  the  amount  of  moisture  the  plant  is  obtaining  from  the  soil. 
Obviously  the  closing  of  the  stomata  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
water  transpired,  and  this  closing  will  therefore  take  p'acc  when 
the  atmosphere  is  dry ;  at  the  same  time,  if  there  is  sufficient  water 
available  for  the  plant,  the  stomata  may  remain  open  even  when 
the  atmospheric  humidity  is  extremely  low. 


With  a  combination  of  conditions  causing  the  stomata  to  re- 
main closed  for  any  length  of  time,  harm  may  result  to  the  plant 
not  only  from  the  deficiency  of  moisture  but  because  the  closing 
of  the  stomata  will  reduce  or  prevent  the  activities  of  the  leaf 
in  other  directions  being  carried  on.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  activity  in  all  the  operations  connected  with  plant  life, 
such  as  respiration,  food  manufacture,  assimilation  and  growth 
can  only  exist  when  the  stomata  are  open  and  the  passageway 
into  the  interior  of  the  leaf  free  from  obstruction.  From  this 
we  understand  why  it  is  quite  exceptional  for  a  plant  to  remain 
really  healthy  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  dwelling  house.  The 
dry  atmosphere  of  the  living  room  causes  the  stomata  to  be  al- 
ways more  or  less  closed  ;  and  not  only  this  but  the  stomata  are 
liable  to  be  continually  closed  up  by  dust.  Therefore  the  reasons 
why  the  weekly  bath  for  house  plants  is  so  beneficial,  and  for  large 
leaved  plants,  why  frequent  cleaning  with  a  moist  sponge  is  so  re- 
freshing to  them  and  docs  so  much  in  the  way  of  keeping  them 
healthy,    are    apparent. 

While  the  wilting  of  leaves  is  brought  about  by  the  amount 
of  water  transpired  by  them  being  greater  than  that  supplied 
to  the  plant  through  the  roots,  there  appears  little  doubt  that 
the  wilting  is  also  a  further  effort  on  the  part  of  the  plant  to 
reduce  transpiration  by  decreasing  the  leaf  surface  directly  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere.  This  also  explains  why  leaves  of  broad- 
leaved  evergreens.  Rhododendrons  for  example,  curl  or  roll  up 
when  a  period  of  severe  frost  as  well  as  of  Summer  drought 
prevents  moisture  being  brought  up  in  sufficient  quantity  to  off- 
set the  excessive  transpiration.  The  check  to  root  action  which 
is  brought  about  more  or  less  in  the  operation  of  transplanting 
also  causes  wilting  of  foliage,  and  when,  owing  to  faulty  methods 
in  carrying  out  this  operation,  the  work  of  the  leaves  is  stopped 
for  a  prolonged  period,  death  of  the  plant  is  almost  certain  to 
ensue. 

Plants  which  are  commonly  capable  of  maintaining  them- 
selves under  dry  and  desert  conditions  have  their  leaves  and 
structure  modified  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  such  an  environiuent.  In  such  regions  each  leaf 
endeavors  to  expose  as  small  a  surface  as  possible  in  proportion 
to  substance  to  the  dry  air  and  intense  light,  for  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  extremely  bright  light  prevailing  in  some 
regions  would  be  fatal  to  many  plants  even  were  the  luoisture 
conditions  favorable.  That  this  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
leaves  holds  a  direct  relation  to  such  an  environment  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  species  often  produces  small  leaves 
in  a  dry  region  and  larger  ones  in  a  moist  climate  In  the 
case  of  a  group  of  Cacti  growing  in  the  desert  parts  of  the  South- 
west, the  leaves  have  become  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  no  longer 
used,  and  the  process  of  photosynthesis  is  carried  on  by  the  globu- 
lar, cylindrical  or  fiattcned  stems.  In  some  species  as  with  the 
Yucca,  transpiration  is  reduced  by  the  stomata  being  deeply  sunk 
into  the  epidermis.  To  the  same  end  we  find  upon  the  leaves 
of  many  plants  a  growth  of  hairs  or  scales,  which  may  form  only 
a  slightly  downy  covering,  or  the  leaves  may  be  covered  by  a 
woolly  or  felt-like  mass,  so  that  the  epidermis  is  entirely  concealed. 

The  skin  or  epidermis  may  be  regarded  as  an  ever-present 
check  against  transpiration,  for  without  it  the  active  cells  would 
soon  lose  all  their  water.  Some  plants  have  their  power  of  re- 
sisting desert  conditions  increased  by  what  may  be  regarded  as 
several  epidermal  layers,  and  also  a  layer  known  as  cuticle  is 
formed  by  the  exposed  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells  which,  being 
constantly  renewed  from  beicaih.  becomes  very  thick  and  almost 
leathery,  and  this  is  a  constant  feature  of  drought-resisting  plants. 
.Also,  most  plants  inhabiting  dry  regions  have  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  water,  so  luuch  so  that  water  may  be  squeezed  out 
of  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  relieve  thirst.  This  water  is 
drawn  up  by  the  roots  which  with  plants  of  this  character  in- 
variably go  down  very  deeply,  in  the  case  of  the  Mesquitc  for  e.x- 
ample,  the  roots  have  been  found  forty  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  water  stored  in  the  leaves  is  drawn  upon  by  the  plant  during 
the  daytime  when  otherwise  the  roots  could  not  bring  it  up  fast 
enough    for   the   plant's   needs. 

Between  the  two  epidermal  layers  covering  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  is  a  mass  of  tissue  making  up  the  body  of  the  leaf.    Tliis 
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mass  comprises  cells  containing  numerous  minute  green  bodies 
(known  as  chlorol'hsts)  containing  chloropliyll  which  give  color 
to  the  whole  leaf,  although  under  the  microscope  they  are  seen 
to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  cell-protoplasm;  but  as  this  dis- 
tinction is  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye  the  green  color  appears  to 
pervade  the  entire  leaf,  more  especially  as  the  chloroplasts  are 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  cells  nearest  the  outside  so  that 
they  can  get   more   light. 

The  cells,  of  which  the  leaf  tissue  is  made  up,  are  usually 
arranged  differently  in  the  upper  and  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaf. 
In  the  upper  part  the  cells  just  beneath  the  epidermis  are  elongated 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  and  stand  in  close 
contact,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  palisade  tissue.  In  the 
lower  region  of  the  leaf  the  cells  are  irregular  in  form  and  so 
loosely  arranged  as  to  leave  air  spaces  between  the  cells,  the 
whole'  region  forming  a  spongy  tissue.  The  air  spaces  communi- 
cate with  one  another,  thus  creating  a  labyrinthine  system  of  air 
chambers  throughout  the  spongy  tissue.  It  is  into  this  system  of 
air  chambers  that  the  stomata  open,  and  thus  what  may  be  called 
an  internal  atmosphere  is  in  contact  with  the  working  cells 
containing  chlorophyll,  and  this  internal  atmosphere  is  therefore 
in  full  communication  through  the  stomata  with  the  outside  air. 
The  white  areas  of  variegated  leaves  usually  contain  no 
chlorophyll,  but  leaves  which  are  dtiring  growth,  brown,  red,  or 
otherwise  highlv  colored  contain  chloroplasts,  the  green  color  in 
such  cases  being  veiled  by  the  presence  of  other  pigments  often 
present  in  the  cell-sap.  The  existence  of  variegated  leaves  of  the 
white  type  is  an  abnormal  and  not  a  natural  phenomenon ;  and  this 
feature  occupies  the  same  place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  the 
albino  does  in  the  animal ;  in  both  cases— all  other  things  being 
equal— a  weakened  constitution  is  brought  about,  due  in  the  case  of 
a  plant,  to  the  fact  that  a  variegated  leaf  with  its  fewer  chloroplasts 
has  not  the  same  food  producing  power  as  a  nonvaricgated  one 
of  the  same  size  with  its  normal  number  of  chloroplasts. 

In  general,  the  function  of  the  leaf  as  an  organ  is  five-fold  : 
(1)  That  of  carbon  dioxide  assimilation  from  the  air;  (2)  that 
of  breaking  up  this  carbon  dioxide  and  the  water  and  its  matter 
in  solution  sent  up  by  the  roots;  (3)  that  of  making  new  sub- 
stances, or  photosynthesis:  (4)  that  of  transpiration,  and  (S) 
that  of  respiration ;  the  latter  partly  includes  the  first  function. 
The  total  work  of  the  leaf  is  intensely  complex  and  wonder- 
fully intricate,  but  it  all  goes  on  in  that  beautifully,  orderly 
and' perfect  manner  which  always  characterizes  the  carrying  oiit 
of  Nature's  laws,  when  the  environment  is  as  Nature  desires  it 
to  be. 

Thus  the  importance  of  healthy  leaves  is  apparent,  but,  as 
before  stated,  light  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  manu- 
facturing processes  carried  on  by  them,  which  explains  the  why 
of  many  facts  connected  with  practical  plant  growing.  In  green- 
houses, however  correct  the  conditions  of  soil,  temperature  and 
moisture,  growth  is  considerably  less  during  short  days  and 
periods  of  little  sunshine,  than  it  is  in  long,  bright  days  under 
the  same  conditions  otherwise.  In  northern  latitudes  with  a  mid- 
Summer  of  almost  continuous  sunshine,  a  crop  of  barley,  for  in- 
stance, will  be  ready  for  harvest  in  si.x  weeks  after  sowing,  while 
the  same  crop  growing  several  degrees  farther  south  may  take 
four    months,   and   so    on. 

Both  chemical  and  biological  forces  appear  to  be  co-operating 
when  the  leaf  organ  carries  out  its  function ;  and,  like  every 
other  phase  of  energy  existing  upon  earth,  what  may  be  called 
the  motive  power  of  this  functional  activity  comes  from  the  sun's 
light  and  heat,  and  the  energy,  light  and  heat  which  was  absorbed 
in  this  way  by  the  leaves  of  plants  growing  upon  the  earth  many 
thousands  or  millions  of  years  ago  we  make  use  of  today  from 
their  remains  in  the  form  of  coal. 

In  the  leaf  the  principal  seat  of  chemical  action  is  in  the 
chlorophyll  bodies.  Chlorophyll  is  not  a  simple  substance  but  is 
compounded  of  both  organic  and  mineral  matter.  Iron,  phos- 
phorus and  magnesium  being  the  more  important  mineral  elements 
necessary  for  its  activity.  The  biological  force  is  active  in  the 
protoplasm  in  which  the  chlorophyll  body  is  suspended  and  of 
which  it  forms  only  a  small  part.  Protoplasm  is  a  gelatinous, 
colorless  substance  composed  chiefly  of  proteid  matter,  and  in 
it,  that  invisible  thing  known  as  life  exists;  in  fact  protoplasm 
is  the  living  substance  of  the  plant.  No  organism,  whether  plant 
or  animal,  can  be  alive  unless  its  cells  contain  living  protoplasm, 
and  this  living  protoplasm  has  come  down  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  the  time  ages  perhaps  ago,  when  the  ancestor  of  the  organism 
was  first  created.  In  other  words,  protoplasmic  life  cannot  be 
formed  anew,  it  can  only  exist  today  as  the  result  of  growth  from 
that  which  existed  in  the  past. 

When  the  plant  cell  is  first  formed  the  protoplasm  contains  no 
chlorophyll  bodies  or  chloroplasts.  Small  colorless  grains  first 
appear,  and  then  the  greening  of  them  takes  place.  The  color- 
less chloroplast  may  make  its  appearance  in  the  absence  of  light, 


but  the  last  stage  of  its  development  is  attained  only  under  the 
influence  of  light,  and  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  is 
necessary  for  the  first  stage  of  the  process.  This  explains  why, 
that  while  in  cool,  dull  weather  some  growth  may  take  place, 
vegetation  looks  yellow  because  there  is  not  suflScient  heat 
and  light  to  fully  complete  the  second  part  of  chlorophyll  develop- 
ment. When  plants  have  a  rich,  dark,  green  color,  is  the  time 
of  the   largest   amount   of   activity   and  growth. 

Chlorophyll  loses  its  activity  and  undergoes  a  decided  change 
as  the  plant  matures,  a  phase  which  is  seen  more  especially  in  con- 
nection with  annuals  and  biennials,  as  well  as  with  those  parts 
of  perennial  herbs  which  die  down  at  the  end  of  the  season ;  the 
same  thing  happens  also  when  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  lose  their  green  color.  The  organic  contents  of  the 
chlorophyll  bodies  and  other  cell  matter  is  removed  from  the 
leaves  and  dead  stalks,  and  stored  up  in  the  seed,  fleshy  and 
other  roots  and  underground  buds ;  the  matter  stored  being  drawn 
upon  the  following  year  when  the  seed  germinates  or  the  plant 
starts  into  new  growth.  In  the  case  of  deciduous  plants  in 
which  the  Summer  growth  other  than  the  leaves  does  not  die, 
the  matter  is  stored  mainly  in  the  buds,  flower  or  otherwise,  which 
are  always  formed  at  the  end  of  each  Summer  ready  for  com- 
mencing growth  in  the  Spring. 

A  very  important  practical  matter  arises  in  this  connection 
as  regards  the  permanent  well-doing  and  increase  of  all  hardy 
plants,  especially  those  of  a  bulbous,  or  tuberous  rooted  character. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  healthy,  thrifty  plants  manu- 
facture more  food  in  their  cells  than  they  require  for  their  im- 
mediate growth.  If  we  remove  the  .green  leaves  and  stems  of 
narcissi,  lilies,  iris,  peonies  and  such  like  plants,  immediately  or 
soon  after  flowering  is  over,  the  transference  of  the  matter  stored 
in  these  parts  cannot  take  place,  the  result  being  that  the  flower- 
buds  for  the  following  year  cannot  be  formed,  the  plant  is  weak- 
ened and,  if  the  procedure  is  continued,  the  plant  will  die  out. 
As  above  mentioned  much  of  the  reserve  material  is  transferred 
to  the  ripened  seed,  and,  as  noted  in  a  previous  lesson  of  this 
series,  no  act  of  plant  life  is  a  greater  drain  upon  it  than  the 
formation  of  seed.  Therefore,  if  the  production  of  seed  is  not 
required  and  is  not  the  object  for  which  the  plant  is  grown,  the 
production  of  it  in  the  case  of  perennials  should  not  be  allowed, 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  keeping  flower-heads  cut  oft' 
immediately  the  petals  drop,  a  method  which  also  secures  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  according  to  species,  a  more  or  less 
continuous  production  of  flowers,  when,  if  seed  is  allowed  to 
form,  only  one  crop  would  be  produced.  Even  in  the  case  of 
those  species  that  never  give  liiore  than  one  crop  of  flowers  in 
a  season,  by  removing  the  flower-heads,  the  material  which  would 
be  transferred  to  seed  will  be  sent  down  to  the  roots  and  root 
buds  for  the  next  season's  use,  and  by  this  means  they  are 
strengthened. 

The  chief  function  of  chlorophyll,  assisted  by  the  protoplasm, 
is  the  formation  of  starch,  from  which  starch  all  the  matter  em- 
braced in  the  term  carbohydrates  is  derived.  If  green  plants  should 
stop  the  manufacture  of  carbohydrates  the  food  supply  of  the 
world  would  soon  be  exhausted.  All  other  forms  of  food  are  in 
some  way  derived,  partly  or  entirely,  from  starch,  and  there  is 
no  way  by  which  this  can  be  produced  except  through  the  leaves 
of    plants. 

The  first  function  of  leaves  is  the  obtaining  of  carbon,  which 
they  do  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide,  from  the  air.  The  im- 
portance of  this  is  understood  when  we  realize  that  about  one- 
half  by  weight  of  the  dry  matter  of  both  vegetable  and  animal 
tissue  is  carbon  and  the  original  source  of  all  this  carbon  is  from 
the  air  through  the  leaves  of  plants.  While  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  contained  in  the  air  seems  almost  negligable,  the  quantity 
being  normally  not  more  than  three  one-hundredths  per  cent 
(.03)  although  this  amount  may  be  temporarily  greater  in  manu- 
facturing districts  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  still 
the  quantity  in  the  present  atmosphere  is  sufficient  for  all  the 
needs  of  plants  throughout  imaginable  time.  Further,  while 
vegetation  is  continually  drawing  carbon  dioxide  out  of  the  air, 
there  is  practically  an  equal  amount  being  returned  to  it  from 
animal  respiration — the  quantity  estimated  for  mankind  alone  is 
not  less  than  fifty  million  tons  per  day — and  the  consumption  of 
fuel.  While  the  percentage  amount  in  the  atmosphere  is  small 
the  total  quantity  is  quite  large,  as  over  each  acre  of  the  earth's 
surface  there  are  about  thirty  tons  of  carbon  dioxide  always 
at  the   disposal   of  plants. 

,As  above  mentioned,  one  important  operation  taking  place  in 
the  leaf  is  the  manufacture  of  carbohydrates,  of  which  the  prac- 
tical starting  point  is  starch,  and  from  the  latter  all  the  other 
carbohydrates,  such  as  fat,  sugar  and  cellulose  are  derived.  The 
raw  materials  used- by  the  leaf  in  the  manufacturing  process  are 
water  which  is  obtained  from  the  soil  by  the  roots,  and  the  carbon 
dioxide  which  enters  the  leaf  through  the  stomata.  Water  is 
(Continued  on  page  519) 
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FORMAL   ASPECTS 

The  treatment  of  comparatively  small  spaces  enclosed  in  geo- 
metrical lines  requires  care.  In  such  cases,  bold,  simple  combina- 
tions are  preferable  to  a  collection  of  many  plant  species,  and  one 
genus,  for  instance,  the  Iris,  may  be  planted  in  formal  places  with- 
out forming  beds  of  precise  design.  The  latter  remark  applies 
equally  to  herbaceous  Paeonies.  A  simple  drift  of  mauve  Iris — 
of  the  pallida  section — and  a  breadth  of  pink  Paeonies,  planted  in 
adjacent  beds,  make  a  pleasing  combination  when  in  flower,  and 
later  in  the  season,  the  Iris  leaves  accentuate  the  beautiful  coloring 
of  the  Paeony  foliage.  If  prominence  is  given  to  a  central  position 
the  universal  sundial  might  give  place  to  an  effective  bed  of 
Diantlius:  a  variety  of  D.  Alki'oodii  would  be  eminently  suitable. 
Generally  speaking  a  central  grass  plot  is  preferable  to  structural 
ornamentation. — The   Gardeners'   Chronicle    (British). 

A    NEW    STRAIN    OF    EARLY    TULIP 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Tulip  Committee  of  the  Haarlem  Bulb 
Growers'  Society,  held  on  January  10,  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  and 
Son  showed  five  varieties  of  forced  Tulips  in  pots.  These  Tulips 
are  crosses  between  Due  van  Thol  and  Darwin  varieties  and  com- 
bine the  earliness  of  the  former  with  the  colors  and  the  longer 
stems  of  the  latter.  The  flowering  period  out-of-doors  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  early  single  Tulips.  These  varieties  may  be  forced 
easily  to  bloom  the  first  week  of  January,  and  some  varieties  have 
been  already  flowered  in  perfect  condition,  but  with  shorter  sterns, 
on  December  20.  The  colors  of  the  varieties  shown  were  bright 
pink,  salmon,  orange,  maroon,  cerise  and  brown  with  sulphur  edge, 
but  we  understand  that  Messrs.  Krelage  already  possess  a  great 
many  varieties  in  other  shades.  The  first  crosses  were  made  in 
1909,  and  have  since  been  continued  yearly.  These  newcomers 
which,  compared  with  the  existing  varieties  for  early  forcing,  and 
repeatedly  tried,  prove  to  be  superior,  will  doubtless  have  a 
splendid  future,  for  a  combination  of  early  forcing  qualities,  new 
colors  and  good  stems  would  mean  a  decided  advance  on  all 
early  forcing  Tulips. — IIw   Gardeners'  Chronicle    T British). 

THE   DOUBLE   WHITE   GYPSOPHILA 

Opinions  may  dift'er  as  to  whether  the  single  or  double  form  of 
Gypsophila  paniculata  is  the  more  beautiful,  but,  growing  both,  I 
give  my  verdict  in  favor  of  the  double,  with  its  numerous  pure 
white,  rosette-like  blossoms,  borne  on  spreading  panicles.  Whether 
the  sprays  are  required  for  cutting  and  mixing  with  other  flowers 
in  Summer  and  early  .\utumn,  or  for  using  for  Winter  arrange- 
ments of  "everlasting"  flowers,  it  will  be  found  that  the  double 
Gypsophila  will  last  considerably  longer.  Anyone  contemplating 
additions  to  his  borders  of  hardy  plants  should  find  room  for  one 
or  two  specimens.  In  planting  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
Gypsophilas  like  a  rich  and  deep  soil,  as  their  roots  penetrate  a 
long  way,  that  a  sunny  position  is  essential,  and,  equally  important, 
they  should  be  given  plenty  of  room. — Gardeninsi  Illustrated. 

ANTIRRHINUMS    A     SECOND     SEASON 

It  always  seems  a  pity  to  treat  .Antirrhinums  as  annuals,  as 
one  does  not  thus  get  the  full  benefit  of  blossoms  from  them.  An 
instance  has  come  under  my  notice  where,  almost  up  to  the  end 
of  October,  a  number  of  plants  bloomed  exceedingly  well.  Trouble 
had  been  taken,  when  they  were  put  out  in  May,  to  group  them 
in  co'ors,  and  the  result  was  very  charming,  and  called  forth 
not  a  little  praise  from  people  who  passed  the  garden  daily.  They 
were  very  stocky  plants,  and  gave  evidence  of  being  a  useful  lot 
another  year;  but  a  jobbing  gardener  received  instructions  to  "put 
something  else  in,"  and  so  in  November  they  were  uprooted  in 
favor  of  Wallflowers.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  such  delightful  Spring  flowers,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  many  who  grow  .\ntirrhinums  overlook  the  fact  that  "old 
plants  are  the  first  to  flower,"  and  on  this  account  are  worth 
keeping.  More  than  this,  if  old  plants  are  trimmed  of  dead  wood 
in  Spring  and  reinvigorated  by  forking  in  some  manure  round  the 
roots,  it  is  surprising  how  great  is  the  output  of  bloom.  The 
raising  from  seed  in  Spring,  pricking  off',  and  planting  out  after- 
wards for  blooming  in  Suminer  are  the  recognized  modus  operandi 
with  a  good  number  of  plants  which  grace  the  garden  ;  hut  surely 
it  is  well  to  make  an  exception  of  a  subject  like  the  Antirrhinum. 
particularly  so  when  a  good  strain  has  been  secured,  and  one 
knows  if  the  plants  are  encouraged  that  they  will  flower  well  again 
the  following  Summer,  often  longer,  indeed,  than  Spring-raised 
plants. — Gardening  Illustrated. 


STARTING   TUBEROUS   BEGONIAS 

One  of  the  best  growers  of  Tuberous  Begonias  I  ever  knew 
made  a  practice  of  starting  the  tubers  before  potting  them.  He 
treated  them  much  in  the  way  that  seed  Potatoes  are  treated,  the 
difference  being  that  the  Begonias  were  laid  on  damp  material  in 
a  temperature  of  about  56  degrees.  Begonia  growers  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  som.etimes  a  percentage  of  the  tubers 
either  fails  to  start,  or  does  not  go  away,  freely,  but  this  man  said 
that  by  his  treatment  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  failed.  The  appear- 
ance of  his  tubers  certainly  justified  this  statement,  for  the  eyes 
were  plunip  and  were  pushing  out  strongly.  It  is,  of  course,  easy 
to  e.xamine  them  when  treated  in  this  way,  a  great  advantage 
especially  in  the  case  of  choice  varieties.  Should  there  be  any 
signs  of  rot  it  can  be  promptly  dealt  with.  When  fairly  started 
the  bulbs  can  be  at  once  put  into  the  blooming  pots,  which  econ- 
omizes later,  whereas  where  there  is  no  sign  of  life  it  is  by  no 
means  safe  to  do  so.  They  must  in  such  case  be  put  into  quite 
small  pots  and  shifted  later  on. — Gardening  Illustrated. 

BUDDLEIA  AURICULATA 

This  is  a  dcliciously  fragrant  shrub.  It  is  evidently  much 
hardier  than  is  usually  imagined,  since  on  the  coast  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  it  forms  huge  bushes  15  feet  to  20  feet  high,  bearing  in 
abundance  the  creamy  white  flowers  which  scent  the  air  for  some 
distance.  In  exceptionally  severe  Winters  it  is  liable  to  be  cut 
back  by  frost,  but  in  Spring  it  breaks  vigorously  and  soon  sends 
out  strong  branches  which  flower  in  the  following  Autuinn.  Like 
most  Budd'eias,  it  bears  pruiung  well,  and  the  cut  branches  are 
charming  for  house  decoration.  There  seems  to  be  considerable 
confusion  between  B.  aurictilata  and  B.  asiatica,  and  it  was  only 
by  submitting  specimens  of  our  plants  to  Kew  that  we  learned  the 
true  name.  In  the  catalog  of  plants  grown  at  La  Mortola,  the 
native  country  of  B.  auriculata  is  given  as  South  .\frica.  Is  this 
correct  ?  I  have  never  seen  true  B.  asiatica  and  should  like  to 
know  in  what  way  it  differs  from  B.  aurictilata.  The  latter  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  inserted  either  in  a  cold  frame  or 
in  the  open  border,  which  form  nice  young  plants  in  a  couple  of 
years. 

Buddleia  auriculata  is  a  native  of  South  Africa  and  B.  asiatica 
widely  distributed  in  Eastern  Asia  and  Java.  B.  auriculata  has 
broadly  lanceolate  leaves,  those  of  B.  asiatica  are  much  longer  and 
narrower.  The  blossoms  of  R.  auriculata  are  cream  or  primrose, 
produced  in  Autumn  in  niany  flowered  cymes,  those  of  B.  asiatica 
are  pure  white,  produced  in  Winter  and  Spring  in  slender  racemes, 
clustered  into  tail-like  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Both 
are  delicately  fragrant. 

BUDDLEIA  FORRESTII 

Seeds  of  this  handsome  shrub  were  sent  by  Mr.  Forrest  from 
Western  China  in  1918.  It  is  a  vigorous  species  belonging  to 
the  variabilis  group  and  evidently  appreciates  rich  soil  and  plenty 
of  space  for  full  development.  It  forms  a  fine  bushy  plant  of 
over  Ave  feet  in  height.  Its  chief  feature  is  the  dense  white 
toinentuin  on  the  square  stem  and  en  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 
The  racemes  of  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  well  known 
B.  variabili.'!,  but  are  shorter — at  any  rate  in  young  plants.  The 
flowers  are  a  light  mauve  in  color  and  are  not  so  attractive  as  in 
the  best  forms  of  variabilis;  their  strong  honey-like  scent  is  de- 
licious, and  appeals  to  the  Red  Admirals  and  the  Peacock  butter- 
flies as  much  as  it  does  to  the  gardener.  It  should  prove  a  valu- 
able shrub  for  grouping  on  lawns  against  a  background  of  dark 
foliage  to  show  up  the  beautiful  white  underside  of  the  leaves.  It 
is  quite  distinct  from  Buddleia  nivea  in  the  shape  of  the  raceme 
and  much  paler  flowers,  and  is  a  finer  shrub  altogether.  Hard 
pruning  in  Spring  will  probably  suit  B.  forrcstii  as  well  as  it  does 
B.  variabilis  varieties. — The  Garden. 

[Most  readers  to  whom  the  G.xRUiiNERs'  Chronicle  comes  would 
of  course  have  to  grow  these  Buddleias  in  pots  to  be  taken  in  for 
Winter  protection  or  would  have  to  safeguard  them  very  carefully 
if  they  were  left  out   in  the   garden — En.| 

HARDY    WINTER-FLOWERING    PLANTS 

In  most  gardens  there  is  a  lack  of  Winter-flowering  plants, 
those  grown  being  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  Christmas  Roses,  Helle- 
borus  niger  and  its  varieties,  followed  by  the  less  well  known 
I.enten  Hellebore,  H.  orientalis,  of  which  there  are  many  named 
varieties,   in  varied   and  quaint  colorings.     The  Winter  Jasmine, 
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Jasiiiiiniin  inidiHorum,  is  also  common  in  gardens.  The  Witch 
Hazels  are,  however,  not  so  well  known,  but  are  so  charming  that 
they  should  be  represented  in  every  garden.  They  inckide  Haiiia- 
viclis  virginica,  which  is  commonly  used  as  a  stock  for  the  other 
species ;  H.  arborca,  H.  japonica,  and  its  lemon-yellow  variety, 
Zuccariniana.  Beautiful  as  these  are,  they  are  surpassed  by  H. 
mollis.  The  flowers,  which  resemble  twisted  gold  wire,  are 
produced  in  wonderful  profusion  and  seem  unaffected  by  severe 
weather;  not  their  least  charm  is  the  delicious  fragnance,  a  single 
bush  scenting  the  atmosphere  for  yards  around.  Cut  sprays  of 
this  Hainaniclis  are  charming  for  room  decoration,  as  also  is  the 
better-known  Winter  Sweet,  Chimonanthus  fragrans. 

Of  the  Heaths  Erica  carnca  and  its  varieties  flower  all  through 
the  Winter,  and  it  is  surprising  these  plants  are  not  more  generally 
planted.  The  merits  of  the  Winter-flowering  Honeysuckles, 
Loniccra  fragrantissima  and  L.  Slandishii  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Garrya  elliptica  is  a  beautiful  Winter-flowering  shrub  that  is  far 
from  being  plentiful  in  gardens ;  the  maple  plant,  which  is  most 
common,  produces  its  long,  gray-green  catkins  in  great,  profusion. 
The  plant  is  hardy  in  the  south  in  the  open ;  in  the  north  it  makes 
a  beautiful  wall  shrub.  The  Glastonbury  Thorn  flowers  oft'  and 
on  according  to  the  weather,  throughout  the  Autumn  and  Winter. 

The  Winter  Heliotrope,  Petasitcs  (Tussilago)  fragrans,  is  worth 
planting  in  rough  corners.  The  deliciously  fragrant  Iris  stylosa 
and  its  varieties  should  be  included  in  every  garden  in  the  South- 
ern counties  as  they  flower  throughout  the  Winter  and  Spring,  ac- 
cording to  weather  conditions. 

In  gardens  in  the  South  and  West  at  least  I'ibiiniiiin  tiniis 
(Laurustinus)  flowers  more  or  less  all  through  the  WiiUer  and 
Spring. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle    (British). 

THE     CHINESE     WITCH     HAZEL     (HAMAMELIS 
MOLLIS) 

The  several  Witch  Hazels  are  all  popular  and  interesting  by 
reason  of  their  flowering  when  few  other  hardy  plants  are  in 
blossom,  and  on  account  of  their  weird,  spidery-looking  flowers, 
but  for  general  effect  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  the  subject  of 
this  note.  It  blooms  in  advance  of  the  Japanese  H.  japonica  and 
its  varieties,  and  is  usually  at  its  best  in  the  South  of  England  from 
Christmas  onwards  for  about  three  weeks.  In  China  it  is  said  to 
grow  into  a  small  tree  30  feet  high.  Here  it  forms  a  spreading 
bush  with  more  or  less  erect  branches  clothed  with  large,  round- 
ish or  broadly-oval  leaves,  which,  together  with  the  young  wood, 
are  covered  with  down.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  small  clusters 
from  the  previous  Summer's  growth,  each  flower  being  over  an 
inch  across,  with  Ave  narrow  golden  petals,  which,  instead  of  be- 
ing twisted  or  crimped,  as  in  H.  japonica.  are  flat,  with  incurved 
points.  The  calyx  offers  a  contrast  by  being  reddish  in  color. 
Not  the  least  noticeable  of  the  plant's  many  virtues  is  the  pleasant, 
Primrose-like  fragrance  which  accompanies  the  expansion  of  the 
blossoms,  a  fragrance  that  is  noticeable  several  yards  away.  On 
a  sunny  day  a  well  flowered  plant  is  a  lovely  object,  while  even 
during  less  favorable  weather  conditions  it  commands  attention, 
Fortunately,  it  is  an  easily-grown  shrub,  succeeding  best  in  light, 
loamy  soil  to  which  a  little  peat  has  been  added,  although  the  lat- 
ter is  not  essential  to  success.  It  can  be  propagated  from  seeds, 
which  are  borne  freely,  and  also  by  layers,  or  by  grafting  upon 
H.  virginiana,  the  ."Xmcrican  Witch  Hazel.  .\  few  shoots  taken 
into  the  dwelling  room  and  arranged  with  the  foliage  of  Berberis 
aquifolium  are  very  effective. — Gardening  Illustrated. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSE   (HELLEBORUS  NIGER). 

A  more  useful  group  of  hardy  plants  than  the  Christmas  Rose 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  It  is  a  family  of  plants  that  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  added  to  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
Helleborus  niger  is  so  called  because  it  blooms  at  Christmas  and 
its  flowers  open  like  a  rose;  it  is  called  the  Black  Hellebore  also 
because  of  the  color  of  its  leaves  and  its  fondness  for  growing  in 
dark  and  lonely  places.  Its  blossoms  are  particularly  bright, 
cheerful  and  very  acceptable  at  the  dead  season  of  the  year,  where 
their  value  for  decorative  purposes  or  for  cutting  can  not  be 
overestimated.  They  are  thoroughly  hardy  and  very  easily  grown ; 
they  can  not  be  too  highly  recommended. 

Some  amateurs  find  difficulty  in  cultivating  Christiuas  Roses. 
They  need  a  generous  soil,  fairly  heavy  and  retentive,  in  which 
they  can  root  freely  and  deeply,  and  frequent  mulches  with  manure ; 
at  any  rate,  one  good  one  immediately  after  the  flowering  season, 
when  the  plants  are  somewhat  exhausted.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
plant  a  bed  with  them,  or  a  border  facing  north-east  or  north, 
sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  suits  them  well,  Place 
over  them  a  frame  in  November  or  December,  or  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  begin  to  open.  This  tends  to  keep  the  flowers  clean 
and  to  improve  their  quality. — The  Garden. 

UNDERGROWTH    FOR   A    BEECH    TREE 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  shrubs  to  grow  under  a  Beech  tree, 
especially  if  it  is  an  old-established  specimen,  because,  in  addition 


to  the  dense  shade,  the  Beech  has  such  an  enormous  system  of 
fibrous  roots  near  the  surface.  If  your  tree  is  a  specimen  on  a 
lawn,  with  the  branches  well  clear  of  the  ground,  grass  will  grow 
up  to  the  trunk,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  most  pleasing  carpet. 
If  the  ground  is  broken  up  in  certain  places  and  fresh  soil  added, 
Crocuses  and  .\'arcissi  might  be  planted  and  would  succeed  for  a 
time.  If  the  ground  is  grubbed  over  and  fresh  soil  added.  Ivy, 
Hypericum  calyciniim,  Berberis  aquifolium,  and  Ruscus  aculeatus 
(Butcher's  Broom)  would  grow  for  a  time,  but  would  be  starved 
out  in  a  few  years.  In  high,  open  Beech  woods.  Bluebells  grow 
freely,  as  well  as  Brambles  and  other  undergrowth  where  there  is 
sufficient  light. — The  Gardener/  Chronicle  (British). 
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Fertilizers  and  M.\xures,  by  Sir  A,  D.  Hall,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S. ; 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York. 

Without  this  volume  it  would  scarcely  be  credible  that  so  in- 
teresting reading  could  be  made  of  the  subject  of  fertilizers. 
Literary  skill  of  the  highest  order  has  been  devoted  to  making 
two  chapters  in  particular,  the  introductory,  which  narrates  the 
History  of  Manures,  and  the  tenth,  which  sets  forth  the  Theories 
of  Fertilizer  Action,  of  world-wide  importance.  But  not  only  do 
these  two  chapters  deserve  attention  nor  is  attention  well  be- 
stowed upon  them  for  the  interest  of  the  narrative  alone.  They, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  book,  are  in  subject  matter  also  what  might 
he  expected  to  eiuanate  from  the  specialized  studies  of  a  man  long 
the  director  of  the  Rothamstead  Experimental  Station,  the  oldest 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  a  man  who  writes  with  full 
understanding  of  how  it  came  about  that  "the  discovery  and 
introduction  of  artificial  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs  .  .  . 
enabled  the  British  farmer  to  raise  his  output  per  acre  by  at 
least  50  per  cent  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  (Victoria)." 
He  attains  very  gratifyingly  his  object  of  making  the  reader 
understand  the  fertilizers'  mode  of  action  and  their  relation  to 
particular  crops  and  soils  while  recognizing  the  fact  that  because 
of  variations  of  climate,  as  well  as  of  soils,  it  is  impossible  to 
specify  the  absolutely  right  course  either  in  cultivation  or  in 
manuring.  Consequently,  the  scholarly  theories  of  Chapter  X 
he  ably  defends  by  showing  that  "it  is  only  by  thinking  about 
the  rationale  of  manuring  we  can  arrive  at  the   right  practice." 

Clarity  of  thinking  pervades.  Following  the  argument  one  finds 
it  not  difficult  to  conclude  with  the  author  that  "the  picture 
of  the  farmer  carrying  the  manure  for  a  field  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket  and  applying  it  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  is  still  a 
vision  of  the  future."  The  farmer  is  shown  to  be  justified  in  his 
prejudice  in  favor  of  an  organic  source  of  nitrogen  and  due 
importance  is  assigned  to  improving  the  tilth  of  the  soil  along  with 
all  possible  use  of  the  more  conveniently  handled  and  more 
economical  sources  of  plant  food. 

Sir  Hall's  treatment  of  the  subject,  though  written  for  Eng- 
lishmen, obviously  deserves  a  place  in  this  country  alongside 
of  the  supremely  valuable  products  that  have  resulted  from 
.American  thought  and  experimentation. 


The  Veget.able  G.arden,  by  M.  M.  Vilmorin-Andrieux ;  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  New  York. 

This  must  certa'inl'y  be  the  premier  liook  of  its  class  and  the 
publishers  are  evidently  justified  in  claiming  that  it  "is  generally 
recognized  as  being  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  of  its 
kind."  This,  the  third  and  English  edition,  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  William  Robinson,  has  been  brought  up 
to  date  by  the  inclusion  of  an  addendum  by  W.  P.  Thomson,  in 
keeping  with  the  decided  stimulus  given  to  vegetable  growing  by 
the  war.  Newer  varieties  of  well  known  vegetables  have  been 
given  recognition  and  some  really  distinct  new  vegetables,  like 
the  White  Sunroof  and  Daw's  Champion  Rhubarb,  have  been 
added.  Out  of  the  chaotic  state,  resulting  from  the  liberty  taken 
by  seedsmen  in  naming  varieties  for  their  own  advantage,  con- 
siderable order  has  been  brought  by  identifying  each  species 
and  variety  through  the  painstaking  study  of  all  data  in  any  way 
ascertainable  and  by  comparative  cultivation.  .After  the  botanical, 
and  the  various  common  names  in  different  languages,  is  mentioned 
the  native  country ;  then  follow  a  brief  history  of  the  plant,  a 
description  of  its  mode  of  growth  and  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  seed.  The  descriptions  are  supplemented  by  very  many 
wood-cuts,  all  unusually  clear  and  illustrative.  The  use  of  the 
plant  and  the  methods  of  preparing  it  for  the  table,  as  might 
be  supposed  in  a  work  orginiating  in  France,  are  topics  that  are 
handled  deftly  indeed.  Methods  of  cultivation  arc,  appropriately 
for  a  work  intended  to  be  cosmopolitan,  not  stressed.  The  notes 
of  this  character  in  the  English  additions,  under  the  various 
headings,   are,   however,   quite   elaborate   and   reveal   intensity   of 
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cultivation    that    to    American    gardeners    seems    fastidious    and 
finical,  if  not  ludicrous,  because  of  its  refinement  and  expense. 

Our  gardeners  can  not,  of  course,  rely  upon  the  dates  and 
various  other  matters  which  are  governed  by  differences  of 
climatic  conditions.  But,  besides  finding  such  interesting  reading 
concerning  the  history  of  the  various  vegetables,  they  would  be 
encouraged  to  make  experiinents  with  many  excellent  edibles  as 
yet  unknown  to  them  and  some  of  which  might  find  a  permanent 
place  among  garden  delicacies  in  certain  localities.  This  would 
help  the  nation  greatly  toward  winning  its  "way  back  to  a  simpler, 
healthier  food." 


The  Roii.\xce  of  Ocr  Trees,  by  Ernest  H.  Wilson;  Doubleday. 
Page   and    Company,    Garden   City,   N.   Y. 

It  is  opportune  that  this  elegant  work  appears  at  a  tiine  when 
trees  have  begun  to  be  appreciated  as  in  no  other  period.  Even 
before  the  Great  War  caused  the  sacrifice  of  much  fine  timber  and 
the  mutilation,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  thousands  of  fruit  trees 
had  forestry  been  receiving  increasing  attention  in  every  civilized 
land.  Now  the  magazines  and  even  the  daily  press,  in  this  coun- 
try and  practically  all  over  Europe,  are  awake  and  are  rousing 
people  to  the  desirability  and  the  need  of  planting  new  trees  and  of 
protecting  the  old.  "A  nation's  finest  trees  should  rightly  be 
counted  among  its  most  prized  national  treasures ;  but  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  today  Japan  alone  regards  ancient  trees 
as  a  national  treasure  asset !  Such  they  truly  are.  and  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  punishment  Nature  meles  out  to  lands  whose 
forest  growth  is  destroyed.  In  this  country  the  price  is  being 
exacted,  and  in  countries  like  China  and  Korea  the  multiple  in- 
terest is  so  great  that  the  lands  groan  beneath  the  burden.  With 
no  trees  to  hold  the  soil  on  steep  slopes  when  heavy  rains  fall. 
rivers  become  charged  with  silt,  break  their  bounds,  destroy  every- 
thing within  their  reach — crops,   villages  and   inhabitants." 

For  writing  the  Romance  of  Our  Trees  there  could  be  no  better 
equipment  than  that  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  now  often  success- 
fully explored  those  portions  of  the  old  world  that  are  richest 
in  plants  adapted  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  northern  tier  of 
the  .American  states,  and  who,  through  connection  with  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  has  been  able  there  to  study  their  adaptation 
best. 

The  chapter  Our  Nut  Trees  displays  scholarly  insight  and 
grasp  of  conditions  combined  to  make  good  sense  in  treating  of  a 
field  in  which  vagaries  are  often  disastrous.  The  chapter  given  to 
the  magnolias  makes  the  reader  wish,  even  if  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  before,  that  he  might  have  an  arboretum  of  his 
own  in  which  to  enjoy  them  to  the  full.  The  eulogy  of  the  horse- 
chestnuts  is  poetry  fine  enough  to  please  the  most  fastitdious,  who 
might  complain  only  that  the  red-flowering  receive  to  little  praise. 
It  might  be  complained  also  that  the  small  flowering  trees,  the 
cherries,  the  wild  crabs,  the  pluins  and  the  peaches,  and  the  others 
so  appropriate  for  the  shrubbery  and  the  woods  borders,  do  not 
have  bestowed  upon  them  the  honor  vouchsafed  to  those  already 
named  and  to  the  Ginkgo,  the  Cedars,  the  Yews,  the  Beeches,  the 
Common  Fruit  Trees,  the  Poplars,  the  Willows,  the  Trees  of 
Upright  Habit  and  the  Pygmies.  But  of  these  the  Cherries  have 
before  been  honored  with  a  book  all  to  themselves  and  if  Mr. 
Wilson  were  to  write  about  the  others,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  may 
soon  do,  they  would  need  an  additional  volume. 

Most  of  the  chapters  have  appeared  in  the  Garden  Magazine. 
But  the  new  prefatory  chapters  alone  make  the  book  well  worth 
while.  Nowhere  else  could  one  be  so  impressed  by  the  Ancient 
Lineage  of  trees;  nowhere  else  could  one  find  so  clearly  set  forth 
the  present-day  distribution  of  trees ;  nowhere  else  could  one 
learn  so  to  marvel  at  the  wonderful  individuality  of  their  rugged 
trunks  ;  nowhere  else  could  one  prepare  better  to  comprehend  their 
Autumn  glorv. 


Prodittive  Soils,  by  Wilbert  Walter  Weir,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.   Philadelphia. 

Designed  originally  for  farmers  the  work,  in  its  abridged  edi- 
tion as  a  volume  in  the  valuable  Farm  Life  Text  Series,  is  in- 
tended to  serve  not  only  as  "a  farmers'  readv  reference  or  prac- 
tical guide  in  successful  soil  management,"  but  also  "for  voca- 
tional and  other  high  school  instruction"  and  "in  secondary  agri- 
cultural schools  atid  vocational  schools."  With  this  last  end  in 
view  there  are  offered,  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  suggestions 
for  dcinonstrations  and  for  laboratory  exercises  and  home  ex- 
periments and  projects.  But  it  is  a  book  that  throughout  is  full 
of  instruction,  clear,  definite,  accurate  and  impressive,  for  all 
who  may  be  concerned  in  any  v.ay  with  the  source,  direct  and  in- 
direct, of  the  supply  of  nearly  cverythin.g  that  meets  man's  physi- 
cal needs.  The  kitchen-gardener,  the  floriculturalist,  the 
horticulturalist,  the  nurseryman,  the  park  superintendent  and 
the  landscape  .gardener  can  find  much  help,  very  much  help,  par- 
ticularly in  the  part  bearing  the  title  Factors  Determining  Soi! 
Fertility.      Under   this    head   are   ranged   chapters    given    to    Soil 


Water  and  its  Relation  to  Soil  Fertility,  Land  Drainage  and  Irri- 
sration.  Tilth  and  Tillage,  Soil  Organisms  in  Relation  to  Soil 
Fertility,  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus  and  Potassium  in  Relation  to 
Soil  Fertility,  Soil  Acidity  and  Limmg  in  Relation  to  Soil  Fer- 
tility and  Harmful  Agents  in  Soils  Affecting  Fertility.  All  of 
these  subjects  are  handled  with  a  completely  satisfactory  degree 
of  thoroughness  and  exhaustiveness  that  in  every  paragraph  and 
in  every  sentence  reveal  nice  discrimination.  Of  these  chapters 
the  one  on  drainage  and  irrigation  is  of  especially  general  value, 
and,  to  only  a  slightly  less  degree,  the  one  on  harmful  agents  af- 
fecting fertility.  The  one  named  here  last  is  perhaps  tlie  only 
one  in  the  entire  book  which  might  have  been  advisedly  expanded 
a  little  more.  But  it  is  a  work  devoted  primarily  to  a  study  of 
soils,  a  subject  that  though  obviously  so  fundamental  to  success 
in  making  plants  grow  well  is  too  much  oxerlooked,  commonly, 
liecause  of  easy  faith  in  fertilizers  and  superiority  of  seeds  or 
in  the  excellent'  condition,  it  may  be,  of  the  plant  that  is  set  into 
the  soil. 

As  a  volume  of  ready  reference  it  is  most  laudable  for  the 
evident  perfection,  as  working  instruments,  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents and  of  the  Index.  The  general  arrangement  and  the  typing 
correspond  with  the  ?uthor's  firm  grasp  and  general  mastery  of 
the  subject  matter. 

A    LESSON    ON    PLANT   PHYSIOLOGY 

(Contiiiucd  from  page  516) 
made  up  of  one  part  of  oxygen  and  two  parts  of  hydrogen; 
while  carbon  dioxide  consists  of  two  parts  oxygen  and  one  part 
carbon  and  all  these  elements  enter  into  the  structure  of  a  carbo- 
hydrate The  elements  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  ar  separated  m 
the  leaf'  and  recombined  to  form  a  carbohydrate,  in  which  process 
oxyo-en  is  a  waste  product  and  is  given  off  by  the  working  cells, 
some  of  it  being  respired  through  the  stomata  and  the  remaiiider 
used  in  other  processes  taking  place  in  the  plant  cells.  Ihe 
process  is  made  more  clear  by  a  consideration  of  the  chemical 
formula;  involved.  Carbon  dioxide  is  composed  of  one  part 
carbon  and  two  parts  oxygen,  the  chemical  formula  of  which  is 
CO=-  while  the  formula  for  water  is  H,0.  If  we  combine  these 
together  we  get  H^COj,  or  two  parts  hydrogen,  one  of  carbon, 
and  three  of  oxygen.  The  composition  of  a  carbohydrate  is 
practically  two  parts  hydrogen  and  one  each  of  carbon  and 
oxygen  (strictly  speaking  its  formula  is  C.H.uOs)  ;  therefore  the 
combination  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  contains  two  parts 
more  oxygen  than  is  required  for  starch  manufacture  and  is 
therefore  unused  by  the  chlorophyll  bodies,  and  is  eliminated. 
It  is  this  fact  which  causes  the  respiration  of  plants  in  the  sun- 
light to  be  practically  the  inhaling  of  carbon  dioxide  and  the 
exhaling  of  oxygen,  although  only  a  part  of  this  oxygen  passes  out 
through  the  stomata  into  the  air  as  some  of  it  is  diffused  through 
the  pfant  for  the  use  of  the  protoplasm.  This  manufacture  of 
starch  ceases  in  the  dark,  so  that  after  sunset  the  interchange 
of  gases  in  the  leaf,  or  respiration,  no  longer  takes  place— or 
at  least  only  to  a  very  small  extent— and  oxygen  is  not,  therefore, 
exhaled   by   plants   during   the   night. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  work  carried  on  by  leaves  shows  the 
importance  of  giving  each  plant  sufficient  room  for  it  to  attain 
its  maximum  leaf-development.  Plants  allowed  to  remain  for 
any  length  of  time  in  an  over-crowded  state  not  only  produce 
weak  foliage  but  the  leaves  are  deprived  by  each  other  of  light 
and  air.  Thinning  out  when  necessary  should  always  be  started 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  as  the  longer  the  period  during 
which  plants  are  crowded  together,  the  greater  will  be  the  harm 
done  to  them,  and  the  more  difficult  will  be  their  recovery— if 
such  recovery  ever  takes  place — to  a  condition  of  a.  healthy, 
luxuriant  growth  after  they  have  had  more  room  given  them. 
Not  only  must  plants  have  space  for  proper  development  but 
those  in  greenhouses,  living  rooms,  etc.,  must  be  given  the  best 
possible  atmosphere  environment.  The  fact  that  this  environ- 
ment in  its  fullest  sense  is  practically  impossible  of  attainment 
in  a  dwelling  house  is  the  main  reason  why  so  few  plants  do 
well  there  for  any  length  of  time.  In  this  connection,  however, 
much  may  lie  done  to  keep  plants  healthy  by  maintaining  clean 
foliage  aiid  by  not  allowing  the  stomata  to  become  choked  with 
dust.  Cleanliness  of  foliage  is  under  all  conditions  one  of  the 
first  principles  in  successful  plant  culture.  To  this  end  attacks 
of  fungi  and  insects  should  be  prevented,  or  at  least  never  allowed 
to  make  any  material  headway. 
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President — W.    N.    Craig,   Brookline,   Mass. 

Vice-President — George    H.    Pring,   St.   Louis,    Mo. 

Secretary— M.   C.   Ebel,  286   Fifth   Ave.,   New   York. 

Treasurer — Peter   Duff,   Orange,   N.  J. 

TRUSTEES  (For  1921)— William  H.  Waite,  Arthur  Smith,  D.  L.  Mack- 
intosh,  New   Jersey;   L.    P.    Jensen,    Ernst    Strehle,   Missouri. 

DIRECTORS  (To  serve  until  1922)— George  Wilson,  Illinois;  James 
Stuart,  New  York;  WilHam  Kleinheinz,  Pennsylvania;  John  F.  Huss, 
Connecticut  Edwin  Jenkins,  Massachusetts;  Carl  N.  Fohn,  Colorado; 
Joseph  Tansev,  New  York.  (To  serve  until  1923)— Robert.  Williamson, 
Connnecticut;'  Robert  Cameron,  Massachusetts;  Theodore  Wirth,  Min- 
nesota; George  VV.  Hess,  District  of  Columbia;  Daniel  J.  Coughlin,  New 
York;  John  Barnet,  Pennsylvania;  Montague  Free,  New  York.  (To 
serve  until  192-1)— Willi.im  Gray,  Rhode  Island;  William  Hertrick,  Cali- 
fornia' Albin  -Mort'ni,  Iowa;  fhos.  Hatton,  Connecticut;  Robert  Weeks, 
Ohio;    W.   H.    (iriffiths,    Michigan;    Thos.    \V.    Head,    New    Jersey. 

SUSTAINING    MEMBERS 

New  y'or*— Mrs  T-  T  .\lbright.  Ge.irgc  F.  Ijaker,  Edwin  S.  Bayer, 
Albert  Clavburph.  W.  H.  Coe,  Jlrs.  F.  A.  Ccnstable,  Paul  D.  Cravath. 
Mrs  W.  Bayard  Cirtting,  Mrs.  Charles  Daniels,  Cleveland  H.  Di.dge,  Mrs, 
David  Dows,  Frank  J.  Dupignac,  Mrs.  Coleman  du  Pont,  Childs  Frick, 
W  H  Gratwick,  Daniel  Gugsenheim,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie,  Mrs.  William 
P  '  Hamilton,  .Mrs.  John  Henrv  Hammond.  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Hermann  B  H  Howell,  C.  O.  Iselin,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Keech, 
W  Eugene  Kimball,  .\dolph  l.ewisohn.  Jrhn  Magee,  Mrs.  Julius  McVicker, 
Morton  H.  Meinhard,  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  J.  Pierptnt  Morgan,  Mrs. 
I  Pierp<'nt  Morgan,  Stanley  G.  Mortimer.  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  John  1. 
Pratt  E  F  Price.  Mrs.  William  A.  Read.  H.  D.  Roosen,  Charles  A. 
Sherman  Mrs.  Sam.iiel  Sloan,  Benjamin  Stern,  Mrs.  W.  Stursberg,  Daniel 
f  atum  Mrs  R  M  Thompson,  Mrs.  Edwin  Thorne,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Tiliord. 
Carll  Tucker,  Samuel  Untcrmyer,  Mrs.  Harold  T.  White,  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney  New  Jersev — A.  .Mbright.  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Bradley,  Joseph  P. 
Day.  James  B.  Duke.  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Dunham,  Mrs.  Frederick  Frelmghuy-sen. 
Mrs  Gustav  E  Kissel,  C.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Paul  Moore,  Hubert  T.  Parson,  Mrs. 
Manuel  Rionda,  P.  S.  Straus,  .Mrs.  John  I.  Waterbury.  Peniisylvama— 
Samuel  T  Eodine,  Gen.  Richard  Coulter,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lyons,  R.  B.  Mellon, 
Gifford  Pinchot,  George  F.  Tyler.  Edward  A.  Woods.  Delaware— Irenee  du 
Pont  Pierre  S.  du  Pont.  Connecticut — E.  C.  Converse,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  1  racy 
Farnam,  George  M.  Hendee.  Miss  A.  B.  Jennings,  W.  H.  Truesdale, 
William  Ziegler,  Tr.  Rhode  Island—Goi.  R.  Livingston  Beeckmaii^  George 
P  Wetmore.  Mnssachusctts — Harry  E.  Converse.  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Frick. 
Mrs.  Louis  Frothingham,  C.  H.  Hutchins,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Rice.  Prof.  C.  b. 
Sargent  Mrs  1.  A.  Spoor.  Oliio—F.  F.  Drury,  H.  S.  Firestone,  Mrs. 
Frances  F.  Prentiss.  John  L.  Severance,  H.  S.  Sherman.  H.  L.  Thompson. 
7n<fiana— Theodore  F.  Thieme.  Michigan— K.  D.  Speck.  J.  B  Schlqtman. 
Illinois— A.  Watson  Armour,  Harry  B.  Oow,  A.  B.  Dick,  Clayton  Mark, 
Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Mrs.  F.  W.  llpham.  IVisconsin—F.  D.  Cotintiss. 
Minnesota— yirc.  Chester  A.  Congdon.  Iowa— Mrs.  G.  B.  Douglas.  Mis- 
joiiW— August  A.  Busch,  Dr.  George  T.  Moore.  rtrgima—Mtss  Grace  L. 
Arents  IV  1 -ir^inia— Mrs.  Arthur  Lee.  Kentucky— }■ .  M.  ^Sj^ickett. 
Georgia— C     H     Cnndler.    E.    H.    Inman.      .V.    G-rc/ina— Robert    S.    Mebane. 


AT  THE  NEW  YORK  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 

As  announced  in  these  columns  last  month,  the  association  will 
have  headquarters  at  the  New  York  Spring  Flower  Show,  Grand 
Central  Palace,  March  14  to  20.  The  Secretary  expects  to  be  in 
attendance  throughout  the  show  to  confer  with  country  estate 
owners  regarding  gardeners'  services,  and  also  to  meet  the  out 
it  will  no  doubt  draw  many  gardeneis  to  the  show  at  Boston. 


discussed,  especially  the  discussion  on  "E.xamination  for  and 
Llassification  of  Gardeners."  Mr.  Pring's  remarks  that  the  fun- 
daincntal  facts  in  gardening  were  local  conditions  were  unani- 
mously taken  exception  to,  the  consensus  of  opinion  being  that 
a  good  gardener  in  the  Hast  would  also  be  a  good  gardener  in  the 
West,  or  any  other  place  where  he  is  Iccated,  the  only  difference 
being  his  method  of  procedure  to  suit  his  envircnment,  the  use 
of  common  sense  and  good  judgment. 

P.  W.  Popp  of  New  York,  who  was  present  at  the  convention, 
gave  a  good  talk  and  enlightened  us  on  some  matters  of  the  as- 
sociation not  quite  clear.  Frederick  Carter,  Secretary. 


THE  BOSTON  CONFERENCE  OF  GARDENERS 

The  gardeners'  conference  to  be  lield  under  the  auspices  of  t'.-.e 
New  England  gardeners  will  take  place  on  Friday  afternoon, 
April  8,  instead  of  .^pril  7  as  nrexiously  reported.  This  is  the 
day  that  the  .^irierican  Rose  Society  will  make  its  exhibit,  and 
it  will  no  doubt  draw  many  gardeners  to  the  show  at  Boston. 

An  executive  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Directors 
will  be  liekl  on  the  same  day. 


THE  LOCAL  BRANCH  FOR  NASSAU  COUNTY.  N.  Y. 

The  nietubers  who  have  started  the  movement  for  a^  local 
branch  of  the  National  .Association  of  Ciardeners  in  .Vassau 
Countv,  N.  Y.,  have  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
that  county  and  vicinity  during  the  latter  part  of  April  to  organize 
and  to  discuss  plans  of  activities  that  the  local  branch  wd!  en- 
gage in.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  meeting  will  be  held  at  Glen 
Cove.  Notice  of  date  and  meeting  place  will  be  published  in 
the  .'\pril  number  of  the  Chronicle. 


READJUSTMENT    PERIOD    ON    COUNTRY    ESTATES 

The  .Secretary  has  lately  had  several  visits  at  the  office  from 
owners  of  country  estates  to  discuss  salary  readjustment,  the  prev- 
alent idea  seeming  to  be  that  as  readjustments  are  quite  general, 
they  should  also  affect  the  gardener.  The  secretary  expressed  a 
contrary  view  to  his  callers,  for  while  it  is  true  that  ordinary 
labor  did  advance  from  two  and  a  half  and  three  dollars  to  five 
dollars,  and  in  some  instances  to  si.x  and  seven  dollars  a  day,  the 
skilled  .gardener's  salary,  where  it  was  advanced,  has  not  averaged 
a  dollar  a  day,  and  such  advance  has  only  brought  the  salary  of 
the  gardener  and  his  assistants  to  the  normal  standard  where  it 
should  be.  So  far  as  the  ordinary  garden  laborer  is  concerned,  the 
readjustment  in  his  wages  is  quite  in  order,  in  fact,  it  has  al- 
ready occurred  in  most  localities,  where  the  laborer's  wage  is 
now  from  three  to  four  dollars  a  day.  We  are  glad  to  report 
that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  estate  owners  who  consulted 
with  us  accepted  our  view. 


NEWPORT   BRANCH   OF  THE  NATIONAL   ASSOCIA- 
TION  OF   GARDENERS 

.Andrew  L.  Dorward  jiresidcd.  Wilham  Gray,  director  of  the 
national  association  for  Rhode  Island  read  a  very  interesting  let- 
ter from  Secretary  Ebel  on  the  work  the  association  is  at  present 
actively  engaged  in. 

The   report  of  the  national   convention   held   in   St.   Louis,   was 


NEW   MEMBERS 

The  following  new  members  have  been  recently  added  to  our 
memliership  list :  -Arthur  Chilman,  Bar  Harbor,  Me.  ;  Richard 
Murley.  Cleveland  Heights.  Ohio;  Herbert  Collins,  Manhasset, 
L.  I.;  Joseph  Holines,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ;  Sevmour  S.  Hicks, 
Mill  Xeck,  L.  I. :  William  J.  Chalmers.  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. ; 
Charles  F.  Guilloz.  Southampton,  L.  I. :  Edmund  Newman,  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.;  Ernest  Wise,  Bristol,  Conn.;  Max  M.  Kumer,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas  Wilson,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. ;  O.  M.  Eastman, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  William  Stephen,  Fort  Erie,  Ont. ;  William  Fol- 
Ictt,  Greenwich,   Conn  ;  .Alexander  Napier,   Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


AMONG  THE  GARDENERS 

W.  D.  Robertson,  who  recently  resigned  his  position  as  su- 
perintendent of  Chieftains,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  accepted  a  similar 
position  on  the  estate  of  E.  E.  Smathers,  Purchase,  N.  Y.,  suc- 
ceeding Joseph  Holmes. 

Arthur  Potter  for  a  number  of  years  foreman  at  Hammersmith 
h'arm  the  estate  of  Mrs.  H.  D.  Auchincloss,  Newport,  R.  I.,  has 
succeeded   Tohn  Mahan.  superintendent,  who  has  resigned. 

Clunas  until  recently  foreman  on  the  .Arthur  Curtis  Jarnes 
estate,  Newport,  R.  I.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Wm. 
Grosvenor,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Tohn  Mair.  who  resigned  his  position  as  gardener  to  Mrs.  A. 
K."  Luke,  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  gardener 
on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  George  A.  Joslyn,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

William  Cameron  secured  the  position  of  superintendent  to 
Charles  M.  Daniels,  Sabattis,  N.  Y. 

iii:iiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiii»iiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilinimiiiiii;| 


Of  Interest  to   Country  Estate  Owners 

The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  takes  this  opportunity 
to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  disposal  of  owners  of  country 
estates  when  requiring  competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of 
superintendents,  head  gardeners  or  assistant  gardeners— thor- 
oughly qualified  in  everv  particular  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
the  positions  call  for— gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their  profession. 

The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
association  and  makes  no  charge  to  the  employer  it  may  sen-e 
01    to  the  member  it   may  benefit. 

NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF   GARDENERS 

M.   C.   EBEL,   Secretary 
286  Ffth  Ave  New  York 
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LOCAL  SOCIETIES 


A  number  of  requests  have  been  re- 
ceived recently  to  have  the  reports  of 
meetings  of  local  societies  appear  in  the 
CHRONICLE.  These  columns  have  al- 
ways been  open  to  the  gardeners'  soci- 
eties for  news  not  merely  of  local  inter- 
est, and  we  will  print  all  items  of  general 
interest  to  the  gardener  and  his  profes- 
sion.—EDITOR. 


SEWICKLEY   (PA.) 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
Feb.  8,  with  President  John  Carman  presid- 
ing. 

Robert  Lloyd,  representing  the  Edge- 
worth  Borough  Council,  addressed  the  mem- 
bers in  connection  with  contemplated  im- 
provement and  beautifying  of  Way  Fark, 
Edgeworth,  briefly  outlining  what  it  is  pro- 
posed to  do,  and  solicited  suggestions,  and 
the  aid  of  the  society.  President  Carman 
appointed  Alessrs.  Shaw,  Barnett,  Gibson 
and  Carman  a  committee  to  go  over  the 
ground  with  Mr.  Lloyd  and  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  can  be  done  to  the  best 
advantage. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  flow'er  show  in 
the  Fall,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
Allegheny  Garden  Club  be  solicited  with 
this  end  in  view.  P.  W.  Popp,  of  New 
York,  was  a  visitor  and  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia,  and 
also  on  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  National 
Association  of  Gardeners.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  day  is  rapidly  passing  when  the 
gardener  is  nothing  more  than  a  domestic 
servant,  but  a  man  of  professional  training 
and  wortliy  of  recognition  as  such. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Boggs,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Woods,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clapp  w-ere 
elected  to  membership. 

Henry  Gibson,  Cor.  Sec. 


OYSTER    BAY,   N.   Y. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1921  :  John  ^fcCullock,  president ;  John 
Forbes,  vice-president,  re-elected  to  office ; 
Arthur  Patton,  secretary ;  John  Mcintosh, 
financial  secretary ;  .-Mbert  Dawson,  treas- 
urer. The  executive  committee  consists  of 
John  Sorosick,  James  Duckham,  Joseph 
Stobo,  Leon  Lenoir,  Robert  Honeyman, 
Andrew  Duncan  and  James  A.  Andrews. 
Geo.  H.  Hale  was  elected  as  trustee  for 
three  years. 

.After  the  election,  the  outgoing  president 
in.>.talled  the  newly  elected  officers  into  their 
respective  chairs.  The  outgoing  president 
received  a  pleasing  token  for  the  services  he 
rendered  the  society  during  the  past  two 
years.  It  was  agreed  to  dispense  with  the 
monthly  exhibits  during  January,  February 
and  March. 

The  names  of  Peter  Morrison  and  George 
Wood  were  accepted  for  the  active  list. 

M.  C.  Ebel,  secretary  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Gardeners,  was  made  honorary 
life  member.  The  secretary's  report  for  the 
year  was  highly  satisfactory,  as  was  that  of 
the  treasurer. 

Arthur   P.\tton,   Secretary. 


TARRYTOWN,   N.    Y. 

.\t  the  annual  meeting  the  secretary's  and 
treasurer's  report  showed  the  society  to  be 
in  a  good  financial  condition.  The  society's 
prizes  for  the  highest  number  of  points 
gained  for  exhibits  at  the  monthly  meetings 


Order  by    Mail   from   this 
Abridged  Meehan  Catalogue 

WE  give  below,  prices  on  dependable  nursery  stock  that  you 
can  order  by  mail  for  early  planting.  Every  plant  and 
shrub  is  sturdy,  vigorous,  high-quality,  and  you  can  order 
as  safely  as  though  you  came  to  the  nursery  and  made  your  se- 
lection in  person.  Each  has  tiehind  it  the  reputation  of  "the 
pioneer  nurserymen  of  America." 


Shade  and  Lawn  Trees 
Norway  Maples,  2" 4  in.  diam,, 

$5   each;   }'/2   in.,   $7.      Fine 

specimens. 
Schwedler's    Maple,    4    in. 

specimen,    $15. 
Catalpa  Bungei,  5  ft.   stems, 

straiglit,    $.i.50    each. 
Cedrela,   2yi   in.,  $5. 
Beech— English,   5    ft.,   V-'M; 

7  ft.,    $S.     River's    Purple, 

8  ft.,  $in. 

Magnolia   tripetaJa,  3  in. 

ilu-mi..  $8  iML-li, 
Phellodendron  Amurense,  2;  j 

in.,  $5. 
Japanese  Larch,   6   ft..   $6. 
Ginkgo,  U'i  in.,  $3.50;  2'/,  in., 

$6. 
Pagoda  Tree — Sophora,   o   in. 

Slieciint-n,    $1M. 
White-leaved  Linden,  3!  j  in. 

specimen,  $8. 
Chinese  Elm,  2'.'i  in.,  $5. 
Historical  English  Elms,  ?10 

each. 

Fine  Everf^eens 

justly     proud 


of 


if 


We     are 
our     Evergreens.       Vou     c: 
safely     mail     your    order 
unable  to  call. 

Evergreens.^Bedding    Varieties. 
Arbor- vitae — Thuja 

Victoria    (Silver-tipped),    3    ft.,    $1    each; 
4   It..  $6  each. 

Globe,  1   ft.  diam.,  $3  each. 

Meehan's   Golden,  2  ft.,  $4  each. 

Pyramidal,    2'/2    ft..    $3.50;    i'A    ft..    $5. 
Boxwood— Unusually  fine,  bushy   plants. 

V4    ft.,  $2.50;   2  ft.   bushy,  $8. 

2y^    ft.    Heavy    specimens,   $9. 

Golden,    1    ft.    bushv,    $3. 

Pyramid,   2K'   ft.,  $10. 
Junipers 

\'irginiana,   6   ft.,  $9. 

Virginiana   glauca,   4    ft 
Retinospora 

Heath-leaved,   1  ft.,  $1. 

Thread-leaved   (filifera)    I'A   ft.,  $5. 

Golden   Thread-leaved,   VA  ft.,  $7.50. 

Dwarf  Hinoki  Cypress,  154  ft.,  $2.50. 

Sawara    Cypress    (pisifera),    314    ft.,    $7; 
■*<A   ft.,  $9;  5  ft.,  $10. 

Golden    Sawara,    3    ft.,   $6;    4    ft.,   $8;    4H 
ft.,    $9. 

Plume  Cedar  (Golden   or  Green),   V/2  ft., 
$3;   2  ft..  $4;   3  ft.,  $6;  4  ft.,  $8. 

Golden    Plume    Specimens,    5    ft.,    $12;    8 
ft.,   $20. 

Silver  Cedar  (squarrosa),  1  ft..  $2. 
Evergreens — Lawn     Specimens — Exception- 
ally   fine  plants. 

Cepbalonian   Fir,  6   ft.,  $18. 

Veitch's    Fir,   3'/:    ft.,   $6. 

Red   Cedar,    bushy,    6   ft.,   $9;    7    ft.,    $12. 


$10;    7   ft.,   $18. 


Azaleas — all   varieties  g 

Blue  Cedar  (Virginiana  Cdauca).  7  ft,.  $18.  g 

Norway  Spruce,  7  ft.,  $7;   10   ft.,  $10.  p 

Roster's     Blue    Spruce — Superb,    SJ/S    ft.,  = 

$18;   6  ft..  $20;   7  ft..  $30.  m 

Jack   Pine.  9  ft.,  $8;   12  ft.,  $12.  m 

Scotch  Pine,  5  ft.,  $6;  6  it.,  $8.  J 

Retinospora  filifera  aurea,  6  ft.,  $18.  = 

Golden  Plume  Cedar,  8  ft.,  $20;  9  ft.,  $25.  m 

American    Arbor-vitae,    7    ft.    specimens,  ^ 

$10.  .  g 

Climbing  Vines  M 

All    are    extra    size    plants.      Those   from  ^ 

pots     are     just     as     hardy,     and     may    be  ^ 

planted   late    in    spring  or   summer.  ^ 

Ampelopsis   Veitchii — Boston    Ivy  —  (icings  ^ 

to    anything,       Kield     grown,    75c,     each;  ^ 

from   pots.  $1    each.  = 

Ampelopsis     Virginica     or     Quinquefolia  - —  = 

\'irginia  ("reeper.    Same  price  as  X'eitchii.  ^ 

Bignonia  radicans — Trumpet    \*ine — Oimb-  ^ 

ing.       Scarlet     Flowering.      Very     rapid.  ^ 

75c,    each,  = 

Bignonia  grandiflora.     Large  orange  flow-  ^ 

ers,      75c.   and  $1   each.  ^ 

Hedera    Helix — English    Ivy.      Evergreen.  ^ 

Shade  loving.     From  pots,  75c.  each;  $50  = 

per    100.  m 

Lonicera     Halleana — Honeysuckle.       From  p 

pots,   75c.   edch;   $.50  per  100.  s 

Vitis  —  Flowering    Grape.      Heavy    Vines,  p 

$1,.S0  each.  g 

Wistaria— $1.50   each.      Heavy    Vines,    $2,50  p 

each,  = 


We  can  assure  you  prompt  shipment.  All  prices  are  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Gtrmantown, 
Philadelphia,  except  that  packing  charges  are  added  on  orders  under  $10.  On  orders 
of  $M  or  over  we  will  allow  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent.  Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash 
with  order. 


T^ 


omas 


MEEHAN±:Son. 

Horticu!tunsf« 


Pioneer   Nurserymen    of  America 
6765  Chew  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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during  1920  were  won  by  William  Jamie- 
son,  first ;  Charles  J.  Wood,  second. 

James  T.  Scott,  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words,  presented  E.  W.  Newbrand  with  a 
purse  containing  $50  in  gold  as  a  token  of 
high  esteem  for  his  untiring  energies  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the 
society,  Mr.  Newbrand  having  been  secre- 
tary of  the  society  20  years. 

Wm.  Scott  acted  as  chairman  during  elec- 
tion and  installation  of  the  officers  for  the 
year  1921.  The  following  were  elected: 
President,  John  Mair ;  vice-president,  Chas. 
J.  Wood ;  treasurer,  John  Featherstone ; 
secretarj-,  Edward  W.  Newbrand ;  reporting 
secretary,  Thos.  Wilson. 
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MONMOUTH  CO.,  N.  J. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
Feb.  10,  with  President  Hicks  in  the  chair. 
There  was  an  excellent  attendance.  Three 
new  members  were  added  to  our  membr- 
ship.  During  1920  each  exhibit  was  scored 
and  totaled  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
three  prizes  were  given  to  those'  gaining  the 
highest  number  of  points ;  the  successful 
memljers  for  1920  were  James  Kennedy, 
Percy  Hicks  and  W.  H.  Waite.  This  method 
proved  successful  in  keeping  up  the  interest 
in  monthly  exhibits,  with  the  result  that  the 
same  method  will  be  carried  out  this  year. 

After  the  business  meeting  was  dispensed 
with,  W.  H.  Waite  gave  us  a  rare  treat 
with  the  lantern  slides,  showing  200  pic- 
tures, the  work  of  many  years'  collecting. 
The  majority  of  these  pictures  were  color 
plates,  bringing  out  the  true  colors  of  each 
individual  subject.  Darwin  and  Breeder 
Tulips,  and  a  grand  collection  of  lilies  were 
the  predominating  features,  although  there 
w-ere  many  other  interesting  sulijects  shown. 
It  proved  a  very  pleasant  entertainment  to 
all  the  members  present,  aside  from  its  edu- 
cational  value. 

Wm.  Turner.  Cor.  Sec. 


NASSAU  CO.,  N.  Y. 

At  a  well  attended  meeting  on  Feb.  9 
Alex.  Mictie.  John  Power,  Frank  Power, 
Frank  Kyle.  Daniel  Conn,  Herbert  Bull, 
Tony  .'Vginlino  and  John  Kennedy  were 
elected  to  active  membership. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  society  will  be 
held  on  March  15. 

The  committee  on  the  tulip  show  reported 
progress,  and  with  good  vi^eather  'round 
tulip  time  we  should  have  another  record 
show. 

It  was  decided  Ijy  the  society  to  take 
action  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  shade 
trees  in  the  city  streets  by  linemen  of  the 
electric  light  companies. 

.'\.  Herrington,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  gave 
us  a  very  interesting  talk  on  .the  coming 
International  Flower  Show,  to  be  held  in 
New  York,  March  14  to  20;  from  Mr.  Hcr- 
rington's  report  it  will  be  the  greatest  flower 
show  ever  held  in  America.  Mr.  Sperling, 
of  New  York,  gave  a  short  talk  on  the 
Sweet  Pea  Shovv',  to  be  held  in  New  York 
next  June. 

Arthur  Cook.  Cor.  Sec. 


WESTCHESTER    AND    FAIRFIELD 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  on  I'riday, 
Feb.  11.  The  exhibits  were  so  plentiful  that 
they  looked  like  a  flower  show.  Secretary 
Addor  made  a  very  forceful  address  on 
"The  Gardener."  The  next  meeting  will  be 
known  as  the  secretary's  meeting,  a  new  dc 
parture    from    the    ordinary   routine.        Mr. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

OUR      new      Baby      or      Button      Pompons      of 
1920-21       are       wonders       and       especially 
adapted     for     decorations     either     in     pots 
or   cut;   all    colors   throughout  the   season.     Every 
estate  should  have  all  or  part   of  them. 

The  best  of  the  New^  and  Standard  Varieties 
are  listed  in  our  nevf  catalogue  for  1921.  Now 
ready.      Mailed  free. 

ELMER  D.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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ror-noME 

OWNER.S 


';:;#«=^  BOOKS 

on  landscape 

qatxJeninq 


AVVONDERFXIL   library,   cov- 
ering every  phase  of  Home 
Landscape   Gardening,   sent 
all    charges   prepaid   for    Free    ex 
aniination. 

These  remarkable  books  tell  in 
simple  words  and  show  by  over 
100  attractive  illustrations  just 
how  to  lay  out  your  grounds, 
choose  plants,  care  for  shrubbery 
and  trees,  prepare  seed  beds— 
create  beautiful,  harmonious,  col- 
orful surroundings  on  large  es- 
tates  and    small   home   lots. 

Ten  books  (in  attractive  con- 
tainer) written  by  Landscape 
.■\rchitects  and  edited  by  the 
eminent  authority— Ralph  Rodney 
Root,  B.  S.  A.,  M.  L.  A.,  for  five 
years  head  of  the  Professional 
t'ourse  in  Landscape  Gardening, 
U.  of  111.;  head  of  Summer  School 
of  Landscape  Arcltitecture.  Lake 
Forest,  author  of  "Design  in 
Landscape    Gardening." 

UNUSUAL    OFFER 
SEND  NO  MONEY 

Free  inspection.  See  these 
books,  read  them,  look  at  the 
pictures.  Sent  prepaid.  If 
satisfied  mail  check.  If  not 
return  the  books  within  five 
days.  You  will  not  owe  one 
cent. 


THE    GARDEN    PRESS 

Dept.   A  Favenport.   la. 

St-nil  me  your  library  of  Ten  Honi'' 
Landscape  Gardening  Books.  I  will  rc- 
iiiail  tliem  or  send  $7.50  in  full  payment 
Avitiiin  five  days  after  receipt. 

Name 

Address    

Town    and    State 


JOHN  DA  J 'BY 

Father  of  Tree 

Sur,^crY 


Trees  die  from 
unprotected    wounds 

Daveyite  prevents  decay 

Decay  kills  trees.  Decay  starts 
in  unprotected  wovuids, 
whether  caused  by  pruning  or 
accident. 

Spores  of  fungus  disease 
alight  on  the  exposed  woody 
tissues,  grow,  and  result  in  rot. 
Gradually  the  tree  weakens. 
Suddenly  a  heavy  windstorm 
hits  it  and — crash — the  tree  is 
':rone. 

Tree  wcunds  must  be  protected 
against  infection  and  decay.  Davey- 
ite does  this.  Ordinary  paint  will 
not  do.  It  is  too  thin,  not  durable, 
and  will  not  work  on  weed  saturated 
with   sap. 

A  sood  wound  dressing  for  trees 
must  be  sufficiently  heavy  but  adhe- 
sive, durable,  antiseptic  but  harm- 
less to  .^rowing  bark.  It  must  not 
1  un  in  summer  nor  crack  in  winter. 
That's   Daveyite. 

Davey  Tree  Sur- 
geons produced 
Daveyite  after  long 
experiment.  Th  e  y 
have  proved  it  in 
several  years'  work 
upon  America's  finest 
estates.  They  recom- 
mend it  and  back  it 
with    their   reputation. 

Don't      risk      losing 
your    priceless    trees. 
Send   $5   for   a    gallon 
can      of      Daveyite. 
Keep  it  on  hand— it's 
wise    insur- 
ance.      Satis- 
faction   guar- 
anteed—  send 
tcday. 


The  Davey 

Tree  Expert 
Co.,  Inc. 

3.S3  Elm  St. 
Kent,  Ohio 
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Hybrid 
Rhododendrons 

Few  garden  shruljs  pos- 
sess the  beauty  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Rhododen- 
dron -  Evergreen  w  i  t  h 
glossy  laurel-like  foliage ; 
it  has  a  distinction  of  its 
own  through  all  four  sea- 
sons, while  early  June 
turns  the  spot  into  a 
fairyland  of  varicolored 
blooms. 

We  have  just  published  a 
little  RHODODEN- 
DRON Booklet  giving 
cultural  hints  and  describ- 
ing more  than  twenty-five 
of  the  choicest  varieties 
ranging  in  color  from 
white  to  crimson. 

A  copy  of  the  Booklet  will  be  mailed 
to  you   upon   request 

Cottage   Gardens   Co.,    Inc. 

Nurseries 

Queens,  L.  I.,  New  York 
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Addor  will  endeavor  to  show  the  members 
what  to  do  to  create  interest  and  make  it 
worth  while  for  every  gardener  to  attend  the 
meetings.  It  will  be  well  for  every  gar- 
Jener  to  attend.  Those  who  heard  Mr. 
.Addor  at  the  last  meeting  will  surely  be 
there  and  it  will  afford  a  chance  to  those 
who  missed  it  to  hear  him  speak. 

Geo.   H.  Hewitt,  Cor.  Sec. 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscrtbers  are  invited  to  make  free  use 
of  this  department  to  solve  problems  that 
may  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  books  should  not  be  re- 
ferred   to    the    Questionnaire. 


RUN  LITE   Cultivator 


Delivered  anywhere 
in  the  United  States 

Lifilit  runniriR,  strong  and  durable,  teeth 
oscillate,  relieving  strain,  makinp  perfect 
dust "  mulch.  Increase  yield,  improve 
quality  of  Fruit,  Flowers  or  Vegetables. 
Complete  with  handle.  At  Hardware 
Dealers,  Seed  Stores  or  from  the  factory. 
Unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

CIRCULARS    ON     REQUEST 

RiTNLiTE  Company,  ithoca,  n.  y. 


LILYt°h\VALLEY 

Extra  Strong   Pips  for   Forcing 
FROM   COLD   STORAGE 

PER  CASE,  250  PIPS $15.00 

PER  CASE,  500  PIPS $25.00 

WILLIAM  M.  HUNT  ^  CO. 


148  CHAMBERS  STREET 
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The  Height  of 
Dahlia  Splendor 


The  wonderful  new  Gold  Medal  Decora- 
tive Dahlia,  Patrick  O'Mara  is  now  of- 
fered   for    the    first    time. 

The  (lowers  are  a  rare  and  beautiful  autumn 
sliade  of  orange-buff,  slightly  tinged  with  Neyron 
lose.  s  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  on  strong  steins 
that  -suprwrt  the  flowers  well  above  tlie  plants. 

At  the  trial  grounds  of  the  American  Dahlia  So- 
ciety, at  the  Connerticut  State  Agricultural  College. 
1920.  it  received  the  highest  score,  in  competition 
with  the  world's  best  dahlias.  This  was  under  or- 
dinary field  culture.  Every  grower  can  equal  or 
exceed  tills  result. 

CDI?Ij  ^^ut-iful  Picture,  suitable  for  framing, 
pK|*|*  size  10  by  12  inches,  of  this  Dahlia  in 
*  **'^*^    natural   size  and  colors  sent  on   reiiuest. 

Richard    Vincent,    Jr.,    &    Sons    Co. 
White  Marsh,  Maryland 


ANBOPM 

Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 

^or  country 
residences  and 
estates 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 


MaVe  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


ORCHIDS 

We   are    SpecialistH    In    Orchids.      We   cnllert 
ernw.     Import,     pxnort     and     sell     orchids    ex- 
clusively.  If  ynii  are  in  the  nuirket  for  Orchids. 
we    solicit     your    inquiries     ami     orders.     Cata- 
UiL'iifK    nnd    special   lists   on   apfiUcatlon. 
LAGER    &    HURRELL 
•rehld   Growert  and   Itnporten 
Sunimlt,     [M.    «J. 
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Irises,  Peonies,  Gladioli 

[niporters  and   growers  of  choice  vari- 
eties.    600  varieties  of  Irises — 
Catalogue    free. 

Rainbow  Gardens  '"ir' ^aTuminn.'- 
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SOME    OVER-NAMED 
VARIETIES 

The  stuflents  of  pure  Imt- 
any  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  are  having  tronble  with 
questions  of  nomenclature. 
The  chairman  of  the  Nomen- 
clature Committee  of  the 
American  Gladiolus  Society 
said  at  a  recent  meeting  that 
it  was  once  supposed  that 
there  were  1,600  different  va- 
rieties of  peonies,  but  when 
the  different  sorts  were  as- 
sembled at  Cornell  it  was 
found  that  there  are  less  than 
500.  All  the  others  are  ap- 
parently mere  names.  (  )ne 
variety  was  found  listed  un- 
der eleven  distinct  titles.  The 
lists  of  varieties  of  peonies, 
irises,  gladioluses,  dahlias  — 
in  fact  of  almost  anj-  flower 
that  has  been  "taken  up"  by 
ihe  florist  —  are  much  too 
long.  To  distinguish  the  de- 
sirable forms,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  trial  grounds 
be  established  in  which  new 
forms  may  be  tested  and,  if 
worthy,  named  by  competent 
authorities.  Something  of  tliis 
kind  is  badly  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  general  public  from 
imposition,  also.  When  one 
has  paid  a  good  price  for  a 
specimen  he  already  has,  un- 
der another  name,  he  is  likeh' 
to  lose  confidence  in  nursery- 
men generally,  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  both  parties. 
— Tlir  American  Botanist. 


JRam  Wh<gn^a  \Va|rif 


The  Sinclair  Estate  Gardens  are  all  Skinner  System  Watered 


Mr,     if.    T,    Sinclair's    f2:arcleiis    on    his    estate    at 

'Ircat    Neck,   Long:  Island,  are  a   sight  to  see  hoth 

as    to   layout    and   equipment. 

They  are  proo    positive  that  the  so  called  kitchen 

garden    can,    witli    a    little    thought,    be   quite    as 

much  a  shov^'  spot  as   the   flower  garden. 

To    keep   liis   gardens    uniformly    fine    throughout 

tlie    season,    Mr.    Sinclair    has    them     all    Skinner 

System  equipped,  for  watering. 

Kach    spray    Hne   lias    an    automatic    turner    which 


nuivfs     the    spray     from    one     side    to    the    other 

covering    a     space    50    feet     wide.       Each     line     is 

independently    controlled. 

Alt  ho    the    soil     is    Long    Island's    usual    sandy 

nature,     the    Sinclair     gardens     are    true     enough 

garden  spots  from  the  first  crackley  crisp  lettuce 

to    tl^e    last    luscirus    tomatoes    late    in    the    fall. 

Fur    lawns,    tennis    courts    and    golf    link    we   have 

equally    efficient    watering  equipments. 

Send    for   The   Skinner    System    Book    giving    full 

particulars. 


The  Sk 


229   Water  St. 


The  superintendent  of  a  large  estate 
was  short  of  help.  One  morning,  as  a 
last  resort,  he  stopped  an  old  tramp  who 
was  passing  by. 

"Are  you  looking  for  a  job?"  he  asked 
tlie  tramp. 

"What  kind  of  a  job?"  the  tramp  asked. 

"Can  you  do  anything  with  a  spade?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  tramp,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  "I  can  fry  ham  on  it." 


CONINE   NURSERY   CO. 

STRATFORD.  CONN. 

Large  Specimen  Evergreens  includ- 
ing Large  Cedars  with  Large  Bali 
Platformed.  Large  Size  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  Fruits.  Large  Hybrid 
Rhododendrons  and  Kalmia. 

If   interested   advise,  and   we  will   call. 

Established   1895. 
Reference  Dun   &  Bradstreet. 


THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published   Monthly  for  both   Amateur   and 
ProfessionsJ     Flower    Growers 

GARDENERS:  You  should  grow  flow- 
ers in  quantity  and  help  heautify  your 
surroundings  and  brighten  the  lives  of 
those   wlio    visit    your    gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.00  per  year,  three 
years    for   $2.50.      Sample    copy    lOc 

Madison  Cooper,  Publisher,  Calcium,  N.  Y. 
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"HAMMOND'S  GRAPE  DUST" 

Used  effectively  to  kill  Powdery 
Mildew  on  Roses  and  other  Plants. 
USED  BY  THE  FLORISTS  FOR  OVER  25  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS 

Sold  by  the  Seed  Dealers. 
For  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  address 

HAMMOND'S  PAINT  &  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS 

BEACON.  N.Y. 


Become    a 

Prepare  by  mail  for 
this  uncrowded  pro- 
fession.       InexiK'nsive. 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 

Easy     to    master.       Earn 


ititlitrtmllftlllimTltirl'lf 


while  vou  le.irn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  prop- 
osition to  HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beauti- 
fviiig    your    property. 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 
21    N,   Newark,   New   York  State 

HARRY     BA.I.DWIIV 

I  Manufacturer  oi  i 

I  Greenhouse    Shading 

Latli    Roller    Blinds  j 
iua.maroime:ck.  im.  y. 


QIALITV  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
labor,  uniformly  burned  and 
carefully  packed. 
Famous  "Moss-Aztec"  Ware 
Includes  Azalea  Pols.  Fern 
Dishes,  HanglDg  Baskets.  Lawn 
Vases,  etc.  Write  for  catalottue 
and  price  list 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.   Zsnesvllle,   9^i9 


FOR  SALE 

Fine  greenhouse  property.  Three  almost 
new  L.  &  B.  houses.  Eight  acres ;  ex- 
cellent soil.  Fruits,  flowers,  vegetables. 
Cottage,  improvements.  Located  south  side 
L.    I.    main  road. 

CHAS.    WILLEY.    East    Patchogue.    L.    1. 


TME    BEAUTIFUL    GLADIOLI 

Get  acquainted  offer— For  $1.00  we  will  send  post- 
paid 12  different  exhibition,  large  flowering  named 
gladioli  bulbs — also  packet  of  50  varieties  of 
choice  flower  seeds  including  the  greatest  new 
red  aster  "The  Heart  of  France"  and  "Yjur 
Flower  Garden"  a  book  on  the  culture  of  annuals 
and  pereniUals,  listing  Plants,  Flowers  and  Vege- 
table S.'eds. 
ROSE  SIDE  GARDENS       Warwick,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 


lEDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

PHILADELPHIA,     PA.         I 


For  March.  1921 
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STURTEVANT'S  READY 
REFERENCE  CARDS 

A  NEW  IDEA  planned  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  busy  GARDEINER;  compact,  con- 
venient, surprisingly  complete;  for  con- 
sultation  on    the    spot. 

Set  1.    Plantlngr  the  Small  Place 
Set  2.    Garden    Flowers 
Set  3.    The    Vegetable    Garden 
^         The    facts,    hig    and    littlf .    about    wa*^- 
^  ■   tables   and   their   culture  that  are    dif 
I   fioult     to     remember:     sowing:,     tillage. 
■    fertilization,    sprayinir.    etc. 
I    00    per    set    of    25    cards 

ROBERT  STURTEVANT 

Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 


Full   Line  of  Choice 
VEGETABLE   and   FLOWER 

SEEDS 

at  Pre-War  Prices 

Also  special   mixtures  of  recleaned 
lawn   grass   seed. 

Write    for    new    catalogue    of 

SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS  & 
GARDENERS'  REQUISITES 

JOHN  WILK 

155   West  33rd  St ,   New   York  City 


For  Sale 

Two  Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers 

Model    D 

Excellent  for  large  golf  grounds, 
estates  and  parks.  Just  overhauled 
and  painted.  In  first-class  mechan- 
ical  condition. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  345, 
Lake  Forest  Illinois 


PLANT  NAMES 

AND  THEIR  MEANINGS  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The 
American  Botanist  where  a  multitude  of 
o:her  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lover 
aie  also  discussed.  Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 
specimen    copy,    25    cents. 

THE   AMERICAN   BOTANIST 
Joliet,  III. 


WANTED. 

100  boxes  Greenhouse  Glass  16x18"  pre- 
ferred. 2.000' — 2"  pipe:  Hot  Water  Boiler, 
6.000'  capacity.  Would  like  to  exchange 
fine  Evergreens  for  the  above  material. 
Please  let  me  have  a  list  of  all  you  can 
supply. 

THE    D.HILL    NURSERY  CO .    Dundee,  111. 


KEMP'S    BIG    FIVE 

TliG     most     Sensational     Gladiolus     Novelties 
<  ITered    this    yeiir.      Every    one    In    the    prize- 
wiiMiinir    ;irii!    ih'Ilar  \\  iniiinc    (^l.T^ses. 
Pink     Wonder.     While     Wonder,     Alhania, 

Early   Snowflake,   Buttercup 
If    you    are    iimkinj:    for    the    t-^p    notch. -rs, 
you    shniild     investicate    tliese    sterlim:    nay- 
elties.       No    orders     filled     after     Mfty     L'Oth. 
Pe-^eription    list     free. 

J.  A.  Kemp  (Originator)  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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Sheep  Manure  Tankage 

i        A  complete  Plant   Food  for  the  Gref>nhouse,  Home  and  Garden.     Jt   contains  all  i 

=        the     necessary    elements    for    use    in    supplying    plants    with    proper    fertilizing  i 

Z         ingredients.       Sheep    Manure    Tankage    is    practically    odorless    and    absolutely  1 

w^eedless.       Sheep    Manure    Tankage    is   a    mixture    of    the    highest    grade    Sheep  i 

Z        Manure — Bone    and    Vegetable    Tankage.       The    object    of    this    combination    is  § 

I        to  increase  the   lasting  value  of   the  Sheep   Manure.      The   result  of  the   mixture  = 

Z        is   a    material    that    has    double    the    value   of   pure   Sheep    Manure    in   improving  i 

the  physical  and   mechanical   condition   of  the   soil.      A   trial   will   convince  you.  | 

^        Costs  no  more  than  Sheep  Manure.      It  is  much  more  satisfactory.  1 

I                                                      From  your  dealer  or  | 

I  QUALITY    FERTILIZER    WORKS  | 

I            Maiuifactiirers  and  Dealers  QualiTee  Brand  Fertilizer  | 

I          Sheep  Tankage,  Bone  Meal.  Lime.  Snlphate  of  Ammonia,  | 

I                                    Potash,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  etc.  | 

I     Warehouse:  52-54  Canal  St.           Office:  43  Atlantic  St.  | 

I                                 STAMFORD,  CONN.  I 
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Will  You  Accept 
Three   Fine  Dahlia  Bulbs? 

Regular  Price,  $1.00  Each 

Take  your  choice,  any  of  three 

collections 

Wonderfully  beautiful  new  Dahlias,  the 
products  of  the  world's  leading  Dahlia 
specialists.  Be  sure  to  state  which  collec- 
tion is  wanted,  A,  !'•  or  C,  otherwise  we 
will    make    the    selection. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  have  a  fine  dis- 
play of  rare  flov.ers  in  the  garden  sufficient 
for  cutting    freely    for   decorating,    etc. 

Collection  A — Anny  Doppenberg,  a  new 
Holland  Peony  flowered.  Sulphur- vellow. 
ATTRACTION,  Giant  Hybrid  Cactus, 
large,  elegant,  full  flower,  clear  lilac  rose, 
with  long,  strong  stems.  MISS  HELEN 
MOLLIS.  Giant  Scarlet  show.  One  of  the 
largest  and  best  deep  scarlet  shows,  long, 
strong   stem. 

Collections  B  and  C  are  Peony-flowereil 
Dahlias. 

Collection  B — Canonicus,  Beautiful  Dark 
Cerise.  No  other  like  it  in  shape  or  size. 
Samoset,  Light  Yellow,  slightly  shaded 
pink.  Esther  Du  Barry,  Velvetv  Cardinal. 
Collection  C— Ningret.  Rich,  Dark  Red. 
Qoudcd,  and  Striped  Lighter.  Powhatan, 
Dark,  Crushed  Strawberry,  Beautiful  Shad- 
ing. Frances  Lane,  Light,  Lavender  Red, 
Very    Wonderfully    .Shaded. 

To  rapidly  increase  the  constantly  grow- 
ing list  of  members  of  the  American 
Dahlia  Society,  a  strong  root  of  each  of 
three  grand  Dahlias  is  offered  to  new 
members.  The  regular  price  is  one  dollar 
each,  three  dollars  for  the  three  roots. 
Membership  in  the  American  Dahlia 
Society    includes : 

1.  The  Quarterly  Bulletin,  giving  Dihlia 
culture  and  Dahlia  notes  and  news  of  the 
world.  Some  say  a  single  issue  is  worth 
a   year's   dues. 

3.  A  season  ticket  to  the  Society's 
Dahlia   Show^ 

The  annual  dues  are  two  dollars  with 
nothing  more  whatever  to  pay.  If  you 
wish  three  Dahlias  describeil  above,  remit 
the  atnonnt  of  the  annual  dues,  two  dol- 
lars, and  fifty  cents  extra  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense, and  the  three -dollar  Dahlias  will 
be  delivered  anywhere  in  the  L^^nited 
States  postpaid,  and  your  name  will  be 
enrolled  as  a  member  with  all  dues  for 
the  year  full>-  paid.  .MI  three  collections 
and   a   year's    ni  ember  ship   $6.W. 

EDWARD   C.  VICK 

Secretary 
American  Dahlia  Society^ 

205    Elwood   Avenue.  Newark.  N.  J. 


Rhododendron    Maximum 
Kalmia  Latifolia 

Collected    plants    in    car    lots. 

FRUIT  TREES 
FRUIT  PLANTS   and  ROSES 

Write  for  Price. 

MORRIS  NURSERY  CO. 

1133  Broadway  New  York  City 


//  you  want  the  finest 

DAHLIAS 

the  Giants — true  to  name 
— we  have  them. 
Send    for    our    catalogue, 
which   is   a  handbook   for 
dahlia  growers. 

SOMERHOUSEN 
DAHLIA    GARDENS 

Chestnut   Hill  PhiUaelphia,   Pa. 


RHODODENDRON  MAXIMUM 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA 

Northern     Grown     Stock 

111   i',i.:..,i.i   i.Mts 

NURSERY  GROWN 

TSUGA   CANADENSIS 

Buy    your  stock   direct   from    the   grower. 

.Send     for     price     list. 

The    Charles   G.    Curtis    Company 

Callicoon   I\urseries, 

CALLICOON,    N.    Y. 


East  Moriches,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS 
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Trj'  our  "Invincible  Collection" 

and     know     the     glory     of     this 

Empress  of  the  Flower  World 

"Attraction."  Hybrid  Cactus.  Delicate,  exquisite  lavender, 
$1.00. 

"Mrs.  T.  B.  Ackerson."  A  beautiful  floriferous  decorative, 
tinted  witb  the  reds  and  golds  of  the  sunset.  Our  best 
cutter,    $1,011. 

California — A  rich  lemon  yellow  Paeony  Flower 
from  Holland.  Very  free  bloomer  on  good 
stems,  $1.00. 

Dream — Salmon  Decorative  with  an  amber  glow. 
Glorious  flower  on  a  long,  strong  stem,  $1.00. 

Jonkheer  Boteel  Van  Hooglander — Hybrid  Decora- 
tive of  old  gold.     Wonderful  cut  flower,  $2.00. 

Amy  Doppenberg — A  Sulphur  Paeony  Flower  from 
Holland,    won   highest  awards   in   Europe,   $1.00. 

A  Yellow  King  Hybrid  Cactus — The  best  cut  flower 
of  them  all,  $1.00. 

The   above   collection,    value    $8.00,    for   $5.00. 
Prepaid  anywhere   in   the  U.   S.   A. 

Try   100   of   our  Imperial   Mixture   of   Gladioli 
$3.00  Prepaid. 

Ask    for  our   catalogue    listing   Every   Worth   While 
Dahlia 


"he  Bardctt  W< 


THE  IMPORTANT  THING  IN 
TREE  SURGERY  is  to  pre- 
\  ent  injury  to  the  inner 
bark,  through  which  the  nourish- 
ment IS  transmitted  from  roots  to 
leaves.  The  woody  portion,  if 
decayed,  can  readily  be  replaced 
by  other  substances. 

DUT  as  trees  inevitably  sway  in  the  wind,  the  use  of 
a  rigid  filhng  for  cavities  entails  serious  danger 
through  the  almost  equally  inevitable  cracking  of  either 
the  filling  itself  or  the  vital  inner  bark,  or  through 
internal  rubbing. 

'T'HE  BaRTLETT  Way  of  filling  tree  cavities  ob- 
viates this  danger.  It  consists  of  the  use  of 
FLEXI-FILL,  a  patented,  practical,  pliable  com- 
pound for  replacing  dead  tissues,  preserving  the  live 
ones  and  preventing  the  ravages  of  harmful  germs, 
insects  and  parasitic  fungous  growths. 

Examinations  and  estimates  on  request.  A  little 
prompt  attention  when  needed  saves  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. 

The  F.  a.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Bland  Block  Stamford,  Conn. 

Westbury,  L.  I.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

709  Harrison  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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I  CALIFORNIA    DAHLIAS  | 

I  PRIZE   WINNERS  | 

I     Including    Our    Own    Magnificent 
I  Introductions 


Illustrated  l')21  Catalo'Otc 


ADVANCE  DAHLIA  GARDENS 

BOX    E,    COMPTON,    CALIFORNIA 
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I  No  garden  is  complete  without  a  collection  of  I 

I  MODERN  DAHLIAS 

I  Their  value  for  garden  and  house  decoration  | 

I  has  no  bounds.  | 

j  May  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  catalogue  describing.  | 

j  the  most  useful  varieties  for  the   garden  and  scores  | 

I  of  the  mammoth  exhibition  sorts?     Your  name  on  a  I 

j  postcard  mentioning  this  publication,  will  bring  it.  | 

I  Will  those  readers  who  favored  me  with  orders  at  i 

I  the  Fall  Shows  held  before  Oct.   1st  kindly  send  me  | 

I  a  copy  of  same,  as  they  have  been  stolen?  I 

I  C.  LOUIS  ALLING  I 

j  Dalilia  Specialist  | 

j  251  Court  Street                   West  Haven,  Conn.  I 
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I  DAHLIAS  I 

i  Thr   Flower   of   lite   Hour  i 


A  SURE  TO  BLOOM  COLLECTION  FOR 

$1.00 


REGGIE,   Decor.itive,  cherry-red 

W.    B.   CHILDS,    Cactus,    maroon 

VIVIAN,   .Show,   white   tipped    rose 

OUEEN  WILHELMINA.  Peonv-flowercd,  white 

ROSE-PINK  CENTURY,  Single,  rose-pink 


1 


N. 


Prepaid  g 

My  Catalog  WUl  Tell  You  All  About        | 

%         Dahlias.    Gladioli.    Peonies,    Iris,   Phlox.    Hardy         i 

*^  T4        Plants    and    Shrubs.       Well    worth    your    time.         i 

,y       It's   free   on    request.  = 

J.  K.  ALEXANDER  | 

^  Largest    Dahlia    Grower   in   the    World  1 

|.-3r,^^^^  18-26  Central  St. 

1      "The  Dahlia  Kins"     East   Bridgewater  Mass.       j 

iniiiimiiii iiin'i'ini!niiiiniiiiiii:niiiiii::in:iiiunii«i'uiammi:ii:iiii :mnmmiiimi:miiiiimimiiii:iimimmii:iiimiiimmiiimiinimiiiiiiT; 

MILLER'S  EXQUISITE | 

I  Dahlias  and  Gladioli  I 


Higrh    in    Quality 


Not    in    Price        = 


Over    400   of    the    world's    finest   varieties,    including 
the  best  novelties  of  recent  introduction. 

Catalog   and    Cultural   Guide   Sent   FREE 

Tells   you   when   to  plant,    and   how    to    grow    these    wonder'ul 
flowers    successfully    anywhere. 


N.  A.  MILLER,  DAHLIA  SPECIALIST 
P.  O.  BOX  4125,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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I  Wish  There  Were  a  Way 

To  Take  a  Picture  of  the  Heat 


that  leak.-i  out  of  a  lot  of  these  "■bargain"  greenhouse -i.  It 
wouhl  make  their  owners  gasp  to  tliink  of  the  coal  they 
are  using  to  heat  all  outdoors,  if  they  eouhl  only  see  the 
warm  air  pouring  out  of  the  loose  joints  between  glasses, 
along  gutters,  around  ventilators  and  through  gable  joints. 

( )n  tlie  other  hand 

FOLEY  GREENHOUSES 

I      are  so  carefully  designed,  the  parts  are  so  well  fitted  and 

?      the  material   so  carefully  selected,  that  they   are   tight   to 

start — and    they    stay    tight,    too.      And    they    are    easy    to 

erect — for  the  man   who  wants  to   put   up   his  own  house. 

Let    us    tell    you    now.    about    the    hundred    and    one 
I  little    things    that    make    Foley    Greenhouses    better. 

[       The  Foley  Greenhouse  Mfg.  Co. 

I  3248  W.  31st  Street,  CHICAGO 

^iii!iiiiiiiii:iii mill  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiniiii mill iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliili i i;iiii iimi i nn iiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiii:iiii;iiii:iii : i: 
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I  A  FEW  OWNERS  OF 

I  FOLEY  HOUSrS 

I  Mr.   Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  La'.:e  Geneva, 

I  Wis. 

i  Mrs.     Cyrus     H.     McCormick,     Lake 

I  Forest,    111. 

I  Mr.    Clyde   M.    Carr,    Lake   Forest,    111. 

I  Mr.     E.    S.     .Moore,     Lake    Forest,     111. 

I  Mr.    H.    Coulby,    Wickllffe,    Ohio. 

I  Mr.    R.    H.    McElwey,    Lake    Buff,    111. 


ii:iiii:iiii;ilii:iiii.iiiiiiiiiiilii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiuiiiiiiiii:iiiiuilliiiiiliiiiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiir- 
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Mr.  Gardener:    1 1  tltlll^  ^''^^'^  i 


Afr.  Howell,  in  our  Xcw  ^'llrk 
nfficc,  is  always  glad  to  meet  !.iar- 
(leners  when  in  the  city,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  those  seeking  a  change  in 
location  iir  who  want  to  nndertake 
landscajie  work,  or  to  hear  from 
you  !)}•  letter. 

We  ha\e  a  few  territories  where 
we  will  start  branch  nurseries  when 
we  find  the  right  men. 

Large  tree  moving  and  large 
stock.     Send  tor  book  and  send  lists 


and  prolific  yield 
fiillow  tlie  ii.se  of 
this  remarkable 
natural  silt  and 
leaf  loam  fertil- 
lizer. 


HSODUS  c 
UMUJ 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  FERTILITY 


ot   wants 


Lewis  &  Valentine  Company 

I         47  West  34th   Street,     New  York 

I                         Rye,    N.    Y.    (Tel.    838-R    Park)  | 

I                         Roslyn,   L.    I.    (Tel.   Roslyn  256)  | 

I                         Ardmore,   Pa.    (Tel.   Ardmore  88)  | 

I            Red   Bank,  N.  J.                            Detroit,    Mich.  | 

jiimiimiiimin imiii ;iiii;i iiimiim mimmiiiiiiiiiiimiini iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiii:iiimm:iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiul 


For  lawns,   stirubs,   trees   and 
vegetable  plants. 

Sweet  and  odorless.     Order  a 
2-busheI  sack. 


SODUS     HUMUS     COMPANY 


198   Main  St., 


Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


nil ii)imiiimimii:i»iimiillimilimmiimillililllilili:iiiii<iimriiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiii{i:ni)iniini9iiiiiri{iimiJiii:iiii:iiiiiiiii.lni^ 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  pi-II^p"     IS  a   concentrated  material — mixes   readily  in   water — efficient  m  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
111 ^1-1     jj^^  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 

FOR  THE  GARDEN-^'  ^       FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

,,  ...  ...  — Applied    at     regular     intervals     (once    each 

dy    against    all    sap    sucking    insects    infesting  ^^^^   ^^  ,^„  j^y,)    APHINE  will    keep  plants 

flowers,     fruits     and     vegetables     APHINE     is  ,„    (he    greenhouse    and    conservatory    free    of 

most    effective.  insect  pests. 

r*  UJNvallNll. For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  IliIvlVllIN  ti For    worms    and    insects    infesting    the    soil. 

APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


MADISON.  N.  J. 


-'^iniiiKnnunuHiuniniiinniuniiiunHnuniiiiuinnnNnnnunnNNnninniiiniiiiiinnniinnnniUMiuHnnnnnnnnnHNniiiiii'iiiiiHninnnniuniiininnnnnniiiiiiiiuniiiiiiininiuunnnnHninnnniiiiiiiiii^ 
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piiiiiiiiiiiiinHiiniiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


HOW    GOOD    AKE 
YOU  AT   FIGURING? 


You  don't  have  to  be  very 
good  to  figure  out  why  you 
should  own  a  RICHARD- 
SON BOULEVARD 
TRIMMER  after  taking  a 
good  look  at  these  illustra- 
tions. 


Eventually  you  are  going  to 
own  a  RICHARDSON 
BOULEVARD  TRIM- 
MER because  when  your 
man  learns  what  it  is,  he  will 
not  do  without  one;  there- 
fore, why  not  place  your  or- 
der now  for  spring  delivery? 


1  Ke  KicKardson  Boulevard    Irimmer 

Mtuiufactured  by 

THE   STANDAKD  SAND   ^  MACHINE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


''All  trees  treated 

have  been  benefited 

immensely'' 

The  tribute  of  Wm.  A.  Clark 
to  Davey  Tree  Surgery 

Wayne,  Pa. 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Recently  your  Philadelphia  represen- 
tative, Mr.  U.  L.  Throm,  called  to  look  over  the 
work  done  on  this  estate  by  your  firm  five  years  ago. 

It  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  testify  as  to  the  qual- 
ity and  permanency  of  the  work,  the  splendid  growth 
of  the  cambium  over  the  fillings,  and  the  high  grade 
of  the  men  who  did  the  operating. 

All   of    these   trees   treated    have   been    benefited 
immensely  and  are  now  in  a  very  thrifty  condition. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WM.  A.  CLARK,  Mgr. 

Every  gardener  and  estate  superintendent 
has  a  most  important  work  in  the  saving  of  the 
trees  under  his  care. 

Davey  Tree  Surgery  brings  to  his  aid  the 
highest  development  of  science  pkis  a  gen- 
eration of  experience.  A  careful  examination 
of  your  trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc. 

303  ELM  STREET,  KENT,  OHIO 

Branch  oKccs  with  telephone  connections:  New  York  City,  Astor 
Court  Bide.:  Chicago,  IVcslminster  Btdg.:  Philadelphia,  Land  Title 
Bids.:  Boston,  19  Pearl  Street,  Wakefield:  Baltimore,  American 
Bids.;  St.  Louis.  Central  Natior.al  Bcnk  Bids.      Write  nearest  otTice. 


Win.  A.  Clark, 
manager  of  the 

estate  of  A. 
Mcrrilt   Taylor 
at   IV awe.  Pa. 


Permanent  representa- 
tives available  in  dis- 
tricts surrounding  Bos- 
ton, Springfield,  Lenox, 
Newport,  Hartford, 
Sta'mford,  Albany, 
Poughkeepsie,  White 
Plains,  Jamaica,  Mont- 
I  clair,  New  York,  Phila- 
:  d  e  1  p  h  i  a,     Harrisburg, 


JOHN  DAVEY 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


Baltimore,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Buffalo, 
Toronto,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cin- 
cinnati, Kansas  City, 
Louisville,  Indianapolis, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis.  Canadian  address, 
252  Laugauchitere  West, 
Montreal. 


This  magnificent  tree  on  the  A.  Mcrntt 
Taylor  estate  was  seriously  endangered 
by' internal  decay.  It  was  saved  from 
premature  death  by  Davey  Tree  Surgeon.'. 


The  beautifut  trees  of  this  estate  of  A. 
M'erritt  Taylor,  at  Wayne,  Pa.,  were 
"benefited  immensely"  by  the  skilled 
treatment     of    Davey     Tree    Surgeons. 


DAVEY      TREE     SURGEONS 


I  Bvery  real  Davex  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co..    Inc..    ami    the   public   is   cautioned   against   those    falsely    representing 
I  themselves.    An   agreement  wade  n<ith  'the  Davey  Company  and  not  Vfith  an  individual  is  certain  evidence  of  genuineness. 
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HONA/    GOOD    AKE 
YOU  AT   FIGURING? 


You  don't  have  to  be  very 
good  to  figure  out  why  you 
should  own  a  RICHARD- 
SON BOULEVARD 
TRIMMER  after  taking  a 
good  look  at  these  illustra- 
tions. 


Eventually  you  are  going  to 
own  a  RICHARDSON 
BOULEVARD  TRIM- 
MER because  when  your 
man  learns  what  it  is,  he  will 
not  do  without  one;  there- 
fore, why  not  place  your  or- 
der now  for  spring  delivery? 


1  Ke  KicKardson  Ooulevard    1  ri 


rimmer 


Memufactured  by 


THE  STANDARD  SAND   &-  MACHINE  CO. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Miiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 
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|i^'«jj'i'^ll||H 

I^^^^^^Hfln&IKJ^SK 

nByUukie 
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^■^l^lH^^^KC~~'^^i^i^HH 

Palm  House  and  Wings  Erected  for  Mrs,  A.  D.  Morse,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     It  is  our  Standard  house  number 
four,  duplicate  of  which  could  be  furnished  in   a  surprisingly   short  time. 


Send  for  Booklet 


|Of4<c  Btirahain^' 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


IRVINGTON 

N.  Y. 


CHICAGO 
Continental  Bank  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  Street  Bldg 

EASTERN  FACTORY 
Irvington,  N    Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Bldg. 


BOSTON'— II 
Little  Bldg. 


CLFA'TLAND 
407  Ulmer   Bldg 


WESTERN  FACTORY 
Des  Plaines.  111. 


CANADIAN  FACTORY 
St.  Catherines,  Ontario 


ilifl*iiniiii!iiiiiiiii!iiiliiii 
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MELROSINE 


I  IT  KILLS  ROSE  BUGS                          | 

I  Savts    blooHLs    in    unhlemishi^d    t)oavity,    pleasant    and    tiamiless    to    use.      Pint,         1 

I  $1.00;  Quart.   $1.75;  Half  Gallon.   $3.25;  Gallon,   $6.00.     Order  from  your        i 

g  st-ed'^niiiii.    nur^rryman  or  supply  hoMsi\   or  wrib^                                                                p 

j  THEi  GARDEN   CHEMICAL  CO. 

=  Sole  Manufacturers 

I  Park  Ave.  and  146th  St.       NEW  YORK  CITY 

nilllll[||||llllllll|l|||||||||iii|{|||||||||||||||i||||||||j||f|f|||||||||||||||[|||||||||||||||,|||||H I Illlllllllltllllltllltlllllltltltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltlll ll 


ld»-al    Power   Lawn    Mowers    have    simplifled    the 

problem  of  taking  care  of  large  lawns. 

One   man   with  an   Ideal   can   cut  as  much  grass 

litT   day   as   Ave   hard   working   men    with    hand 

mowers.    Moreover,  as  the  Ideal  is  also  a  power 

roller,   the  sod  is  kept  firm  and  smooth   at  all 

times. 

Used  successfully  on  private  estates,  public 
parlis.  golf  courses,  cemeterk's.  ball  parks,  coun- 
try clubs,  etc.     Furnished  with  or  without  riding 


trailer. 


Catalog  upon   niiuest. 


IDFAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

It.    K.    OLDS.    Cliairman 
43-1   Kalamazoo  St.  LAnsing*^   Mich. 

New  York:  270  West  St. 
Chicago:  533  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Dealers  in  ail  principal  cities. 


IDKAL    POWER  _LAWN     MC^WFR 


Ddi'S   ///f  Wllfl<    ol 


its**- 


1 


tive  h.ii\(l  ino\vcr\ 
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CAREER' 


1921 QARPCN  BOOK 


Compiled  for  the  amateur,  but  equally  interesting  to 
the  professional  gardener,  as  it  is  the  most  complete 
catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants  published. 

A  large,  handsomely  illustrated  book,  showing  in 
colors  and  photo-engravings,  the  varieties  offered 
and  giving  cultural  information  which  will  assure  a 
successful  garden. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Plants  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  newest  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy 
Perennials,  etc. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  which  will  be  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  this  publication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'iiiiiiniiiiiiwiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiN  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'liliiiiiii- 


The  Glenside  Hardy  Flower  Gardens 

Richard  Rothe,  Proprietor,  Glenside,  Pa. 

We  are  Specialists  in  Designing  and  Building  of 
Rockgardens. 

For  rates  on  Consultations   and  illustrated  lec- 
tures please  address 

RICHARD   ROTHE,         GLENSIDE,   PA. 


gliiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniniiiiiinininiiniiiiiininiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiN 

I  Bobbink  &  Atkins  I 


Visit 

Nursery 


Ask    for 

Catalog^ 


I  ROSES  I 

I  EVERGREENS  j 

I  RHODODENDRONS  I 

I  TREES     AND     SHRUBS  I 

I  ROCK      GARDEN      PLANTS  § 

I  OLD-FASHIONED     FLOWERS  | 

I  FRUIT    TREES     AND     BUSHES  | 

I  SPRING -FLOWERING      BULBS  | 

I  Ask     for     our     special     list     of     Lilacs     and     Rock  | 

j  Garden    Plants.  | 

I  Nurserymen  and  Florists  | 

I  RUTHERFORD               NEW  JERSEY  I 

^III1IIIIIIII1IIII)IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIINIIIIIIINIIIIIIIIIINIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^^ 
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!  JosepK  Manda  Company  | 

I  OrcKids  our  Specialty)  | 


Largest  and  finest 

stock  in   the  country  of 

HYBRID 

CYMBIDIUM 

BRASSO 

CATTLEYAS 

CYP.    INS 

.    SANDERAE 

CYP.  INS.  HAREFIELD  HALL 

and  many   others 

//    intcicsli'd 

zuiitc   for   Catalogue 

We  also  have  fine  stock  of 

PALMS,  FERNS,  FOLIAGE 
PLANTS,  ROSES.  DAHLIAS 

ill   fact,   i-x  crythiiig   for   private  estates. 
Let  us  Bid  on  your   wants 

JOSEPH  MANDA  CO. 


191  Vallej)Road 


West  Orange,  N.  J. 
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GREENHOUSES 


COMO   PARK,    ST.    PAUL.    MIKX.       TOLTZ    ENGINEERING    CO..    ARCHITECTS 


A  sample  of  our  more  extensive  work. 

Suggestions  for  glass  enclosures  to  fit  any  purpose  on  request. 

IvENG  Construction  Company 


GENERAL   OFFICES,   NORTH   TONAWANDA,    N.    Y. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

1    WEST    47th    ST. 


PinL.\DELFHIA 

HARRISO.V     BLDG. 


ROSTDX,  .M.\s.S.  SCKANTON,  P.A. 

liOARn      np      TRAnR      BT.nG.       307    N.     IRVING    AVE. 


Illllllllllllllllllll! 
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I  What's  Needed  to  Make  |  | 

I       the  Vista  Complete  |  | 

m  A       I''->''L    of    clear    water,    with     wa.xy    blooms    of  H  1 

H  ^^       Water    Lilies    dotting    the    surface,    makes    the  B  1 

g  most   delightful    focal   point.      Water   Lilies    are    not  |  | 

I  difficult  to  grow,  nor  is  the  buildin.g  of  a  pool  beyond  B  1 

%  the   ability   of  a    common    laborer.      Careful   descrip-  H  1 

%  tions   of  both   tender   and   hardy   varieties   are   given  H  | 

=  in  my  booklet.  H  | 

I  Water  Lilies  and  Water  Plants  |  | 

^  Pool     biiildinp     is     also     covered     by     plans     and     instructions.  ^  1 

s  May    I    send   a   copy    to   your    address?  ^  h 

I          WILLIAM  TRIGKER  I  i 


IJ'iitcr   T/il\   S pccialist  1 

Box  P     -     -       Arlington,  New  Jersey    § 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


^^RMAMEKITS  of  pottery  or  terra  cotta  and 
simple  painted  furniture  of  unobtrusi\'e  but 
decorative   design  add  greatly  to  the  beauty   and 
usefulness  of  a  garden. 


U/' 


We  are  agents  in  our    territorj'  for  the    Galloway   and 
Mountain  Community  products 


Flower  Boxes 

Chairs 

Arches 

Bird  BatKs 

Pedestals 

Trellisfs 

Sun  Dials 

Vases 

Pergolas 

Benches 

Jars 

Gates 

Tables 

Pots 

Arbors 

Illustrated  catalogues  oti   rctiitcst. 


^oMA 


^^^^ 


I    478  MAIM  ST..  NF.W  ROCHELLE.  N.  Y. 
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CoLSV\^iX  Lawn  Mowers 

■  MAKE    BLAU  T 1 1  U  L  LAWNS ' 


ColSWell  Lawn  Mower  Co 

■  NEWBURGH.NYUSA  . 

Hm]  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUL  UTON  REQLILST  (■W 
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I  lb     Ej     Li     L)     O  M  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber  | 


OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  ONLY 

For 

Farm  and  Garden 


OUR  SEEDS  ARE  USED  AND  GIVING 

SATISFACTION   ON  MANY  OF  THE 

FINEST  PRIVATE  ESTATES    IN   THE 

COUNTRY 


I  BURNETT     BROS.  | 

I      (The  House  Famous  for  Lawn  Grass  Seed)  | 

I    92  CHAMBERS  STREET,    NEW  YORK  | 

I  Phone    Barclay   6138  | 
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The  sensational  and  brilliant 
Climbing  Rose;  shown  at  the  New 
York  Show  recently. 

We  can  supply  splendid  three-year- 
old  plants  of  this  variety,  for  imme- 
diate delivery. 

$2.50  per  plant;   $25.00  per  dozen. 

Also  a  full  list  of  Standard  vari- 
eties of  Roses,  dormant,  field-grow^n 
plants,  three  years  old. 

$12.00  per  dozen. 

iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiHiiini 

CHAKLES    H.    TOTTY    COMPANY 


MADISON 


NEW  JERSEY      | 
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II  COPPERSMITH 

1 1  BURPEE^S    NEW    DAHLIA    FOR    1921 

j  I  ^  OPPERSMITH      Dahlia      is      an      ideal 

\W  I             garden  variety  which  is  unsurpassed 

I  ^  ^"^"^      for     cutting     or     general     decorative 

1^  work.       The    habit    of    the    plant    is   perfect; 

I  p  the    growth    sturdy    and    upright,    and    only 

I  ^  of   medium   height. 

I  1  COPPERSMITH     blooms     early     and     con- 

i  ^  tinuously     and     is     most     floriferous.        The 

I  B  plants    are    literally    smothered    with    (?ow- 

1  =  ers,     which     are     borne     clear     above     the 

I  W  foliage    on   stiff,    wiry    stems.       In    type    it    is 

I  ^  mid-way       between       Peony-flowered       and 

I  =  CKiplex. 

I  =  One    of    the   outstanding    features    of    COP- 

I  p  PERSMITH    is    its    glorious    autumn    color, 

I  W.  which     may     be     described     as     a     pleasing 

I  ^  shade    of    light     copper    or    bronze    with    a 

=  M  glistening-like    suffusion    of    salmon-yellow. 

I  ^  The    reverse   side   of    the   petals   is   reddish- 

I  ^  bronze. 

I  B  For  the  past    three  seasons   COPPERSMITH   has 

I  =  been    one    of    the    most    admired    varieties    in    our 

=  =  Dahlia    fields    at     Fordhook.      Although    brilliant 

Ip  in  daytime,   the  unique  color  of   COPPERSMITH 

1  ^  is   intensified   under  artificial  ligrht. 

I  =  Awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  at  the  Dahlia  Show 

I  ^  of    the    Pennsylvania   Horticultural    Society,    Sep- 

I  ^  tember.    1^21'. 

I I  Strong    Roots,    $2.00   each;    3   for   $5.00; 
1 1  $20.00  per   dozen,  postpaid. 

1 1  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Company 

11  Seerf  Growers 


Philadelphia 


COPPERSMITH    IS    AN    OUTSTANDING    GARDEN    VARIETY 
AND    EXCELLENT    FOR    CUT-FLOWERS 


iIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH^^^^^ 


Think  of 


SEEDS 


Think  of 


MARSHALL'S 


166  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Catalogue    mailed   on    request. 
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Orchids 


Send  for  our  price  list. 


if    you    contemplate    buying    gemi-established, 

established   or  imported  orchids,  coneult  us  first.  | 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species.  | 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt-  | 

leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other  | 

choice  hybrids.  | 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade.  | 

Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality  j 

is  second  to  none.  | 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot  | 

hangers,  always  on  hand.  | 


I 


I  G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY  | 

I  Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers  I 

I  MAMARONECK         Box  98        NEW  YORK  I 


J 
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I    Vol.  XXV 


APRIL,   1921 


Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 


MONTAGUE  FREE 


As  a  result  of  the  phenomenal  \Mnter  we  have  just 
passed  through,  only  a  short  period  elapsed  be- 
tween 1920  and  1921  without  something  or  other 
in  bloom  in  the  outdoor  garden.  There  were  a  few  scat- 
tered flowers  on  one  or  two  species  of  Autumn  blooming 
Crocuses  as  late  as  November  18,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  they  w'ere  rather  bedraggled,  which  is  not  sur- 
prising considering  that  the  temperature  had  fallen  as  low 
as  23  degrees  on  one  or  two  occasions.  After  a  lapse  of 
only  three  months  we  again  find  blossoms  out-of-doors, 
for  the  Japanese  Witch  Hazel  commenced  to  bloom  in 
the  early  part  of  February.  The  Chinese  Witch  Hazel 
was  a  close  second  being  fully  out  on  March  7.  This  in 
some  respects  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  preceding  but  its 
flowers  do  not  remain  in  good  condition  so  long.  It 
forms  a  more  shapely  bush,  has  flowers  of  a  more  pleas- 
ing yellow  and  is  delightfully  fragrant.  It  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  are  attractive  to  bees  and  they  were  busy,  as 
bees  proverbially  are.  visiting  its  blossoms  during  the 
sunny  days  of  early  March.  Xot  being  an  apiarist  I 
cannot  say  whether  there  is  any  special  advantage  in 
providing  facilities  for  the  bees  to  start  in  business  so 
early  in  the  season,  but  one  would  think  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  bee-keepers  to  plant  the  early  blooming 
plants  so  as  to  ensure  a  honey  gathering  season  of  the 
greatest  possible  length. 

The  Witch  Hazel  was  not  the  only  plant  that  was  hon- 
ored by  the  bees  for  the  Crocuses  in  the  rockgarden  were 
equally  popular.  These  Crocus  species  are  a  week  or 
two  earlier  than  the  ordinary  bedding  kinds  and  for  this 
reason  alone  are  worth  planting ;  and  those  who  do  not 
already  have  a  selection  of  them  in  the  garden  might  do 
worse  than  remember  to  order  some  when  the  proper 
time  comes.  They  are  so  dainty  and  bright,  and  possess 
indixidnality  and  character  that  is  often  lacking  in  their 
more  popular  relatives.  Crocus  Susiaiitis,  Crocus  Tom- 
masinianus  and  Crocus  Sieberi  were  the  earliest  arrivals, 
ilicir  flowers  being  open  on  March  7,  The  first  named 
is  a  dark  yellow  species  marked  on  the  outside  with  lines 
of  dark  purple.  The  other  tw^o  are  lavender  of  varying 
shades,  the  colors  in  Crocus  Tonnnasinianus  in  general 
being  of  a  paler  tint  than  those  of  Crocus  Sichcrt.  Crocus 
versicolor  stri])ed  and  feathered  with  purple  on  a  white  or 
cream  ground  color  was  also  in  bloom  on  this  date. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  these  precocious  wildings  came 
Crocus  stellaris,  of  a  pale  clear  yellow ;  and  Crocus  pul- 
chcllns.  delicate  and  fragile  appearing,  of  clear  lavender. 
.Accompanying  them  the  .Spring  Meadow  Saffron,  Bul- 
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bocodiiiiii  vcrnum,  displayed  its  rosy  purple  flowers  un- 
adorned with  any  sign  of  leaf-growth.  This  is  a  native 
of  the  European  Alps  and  is  an  excellent  rockgarden 
plant,  coming  up  year  after  year  in  perfect  health.  Rob- 
inson states  that  it  is  earlier  than  Crocus  Susianus,  but, 
for  this  season  at  least,  it  was  caught  napping  and  ar- 
rived a  week  or  so  behind. 

Erica  carnea,  to  my  notion  far  the  best  of  the  hardy 
heaths,  showed  a  few  open  flowers  on  IMarch  7  but  was 
not  fully  in  bloom  until  the  following  week.  This  is  a 
native  of  the  Alps  and  produces  an  abundance  of  rose 
colored  blooms  in  early  Spring  which  are  very  lasting. 
There  is  a  white  flowered  form  which,  with  us,  does  not 
bloom  so  freely  as  the  type.  These  are  probably  the 
easiest  of  all  the  Ericas  to  .grow  and  they  seem  to  suc- 
ceed in  almost  any  kind  of  soil. 

The  flower  buds  of  Coritus  Mas  were  showing  color 
earlier  than  usual  this  year  and  it  was  in  full  bloom  by 
the  middle  of  the  month.  It  Is  a  wonder  that  this  charm- 
ing little  tree  has  not  been  developed  with  a  view-  to 
using  it  in  the  fruit  garden.  Its  handsome  red  fruits  are 
fully  as  meaty  as  those  of  the  average  cherry,  and,  to 
most  people,  are  palatable,  especially  to  those  w'ho  pre- 
fer snap  and  aciditv  in  their  fruil.  Loudon  states  that 
it  "bears  handsome  fruit,  which  were  formerly  made 
into  tarts  and  rob  dc  cornis."  The  wood  is  very  hard ; 
and  Evelyn  says  "made  into  wedges,  it  will  last  like  iron." 
Rob  de  cornis  is  a  sweet  fluid  extract,  presumably  used 
in  medicine.  The  berrie.'^  are  said  to  be  used  in  Turkey 
for  making  a  kind  rf  sherbet. 

In  all  probability  it  could  never  be  made  much  of  a 
success  as  a  fruit  tree  in  the  Xorth,  for,  by  blooming  so 
early,  it  is  exposed  to  late  frosts  which  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  fruit.  -At  least  that  seems  to  be  the  most 
iilausible  theory  to  account  for  its  non-fruiting.  T  have 
had  trees,  here  in  Brooklyn,  under  observation  for  the 
past  seven  years  and  on  only  one  occasion,  six  years  ago, 
has  a  good  crop  been  produced,  although  they  have 
flowered  freely  each  year.  However,  in  sections  not  sub- 
ject to  late  frosts  it  seeius  to  possess  possibilities  that 
should  interest  the  fruit  culturist. 

One  of  the  early  comers  in  the  .Spring,  that  is  all  too 
seldom  seen  in  gardens,  is  the  .Spring  .\donis,  Adonis 
vcrnalis.  It  has  beautiful  fern-like  foliage  in  w-hich  the 
bright  yellow  flowers  nestle.  These  have  the  typical 
buttercup  structure,  with  numerous  achenes  and  stamens, 
but  differ  in  the  petals,  which  are  numerous  and  shaped 
like  those  of  the  I'"ield  Daisy.     It  is  a  good  plant  for  the 
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perennial  border  hut  is  usually  grown  in  the  rockgarden 
where  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  overgrown  by  coarser 
plants.  At  Kew  it  was  used  as  a  pot  plant  in  the  far 
famed  Alpine  House  and  even  when  past  the  flowering 
stage  it  was  attractive  because  of  its  finely  divided,  dark 
green  foliage.  Another  seldom  seen  member  of  this 
genus,  which  possesses  some  merit  as  a  garden  plant,  is 
the  "Pheasant's  Eye,"  Adonis  autumnalis.  This,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  a  Fall  bloomer.  It  is  an  annual  and  its 
flowers  are  bright  scarlet. 

The  Glory  of  the  Snow,  Chionodoxa,  was  in  bloom  by 
March  20,  and  the  pale  purple  flowers  of  Sa.rrfraga  crassi- 
folia  were  opening  well  down  amongst  its  leathery  foli- 
age. The  bright  red  coloring  of  the  buds  of  Pritnus  Con- 
radincc  was  showing  and  the  interesting  Daphne  Mezere- 
um  was  in  full  bloom. 

That  charming  bulbous  Iris  from  the  Orient,  Iris  reti- 
culata and  its  variety  Iris  reticulata  Krclagci  were  in 
bloom  at  this  time.  The  type  is  violet  scented,  violet  in 
color,  with  striking  golden  markings  on  the  falls.  Iris 
Krclagei  is  purple  and  not  quite  so  pleasing.  Presum- 
ably, Iris  reticulata  is  one  of  those  plants  that  Quaran- 
tine 2)7  renders  difficult  to  import,  for  it  was  missing 
from  most  of  the  bulb  catalogs  issued  last  Fall.  Fortu- 
nately it  succeeds  well  in  our  climate  and  its  propagation 
here  should  present  no  great  difiiculties.  In  our  rock- 
garden  a  few  bulbs  were  planted  about  four  years  ago. 
Some  of  them  have  produced  offsets  so  that  we  have 
sizable  tufts  of  foliage  and  flowers;  the  remainder  are 
represented  by  spindling  leaves  and  no  flov^'ers,  the  re- 
sults of  unintelligent  ])lucking  by  visitors,  who,  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  a  bouquet,  roughly  grab  the  whole 
plant,  leaving  behind  only  the  bulb,  which,  likely  as  not, 
has  its  roots  severely  injured  by  this  maltreatment.  The 
loss  of  leaves  at  this  period  of  their  growth  of  course 
prevents  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  food  in  the 
bulbs ;  and  the  result  is  that  growth  the  following  season 
is  weak  or  lacking  entirely.  There  seems  to  be  no  dim- 
unition  of  vandalism  in  our  public  parks  and  gardens  in 
spite  of  efforts  to  educate  the  public  to  a  proper  regard 
for  plants  and  flowers  that  are  the  property  of  all.  It 
is  heartbreaking  sometimes  to  find  the  results  of  the 
labor  of  months  destroyed  by  the  eft'orts  of  irresponsible 
children,  or  bv  thoughtless  or  ignorant  adtilts. 


One  does  not  usually  think  of  the  ^Taples  as  '"flower- 
ing" trees  but  some  of  them,  whilst  perhaps  they  do  not 
merit  the  term  showy,  are  really  attractive  when  in  bloom. 
\\'hen  travelling  from  New  York  to  Newport  via  the 
Shore  Line  about  the  middle  of  the  month  it  was  noticed 
that  the  Red  Maples,  Acer  rubrum,  were  the  only  trees 
that  showed  much  sigas  of  life.  Their  twigs,  arising 
from  branches  of  a  color  approaching  a  battleship  gray, 
were  arraved  in  red  blossoms  which  caused  them  to  stand 
out  strikingly  from  amongst  their  seemingly  lifeless 
neighbors.  This  maple  is  recommended  as  a  street  tree 
and  specimens  to  be  seen  in  Greater  New  York,  mostly 
in  the  suburbs,  warrant  this  recommendation.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  so  tolerant  of  city  conditions  as  Acer  planta- 
noidcs.  the  Norway  Maple  (which,  too,  is  conspicuous 
when  its  greenish  yellow  flowers  are  displayed),  as  it 
requires  a  moist  soil  for  its  development.  In  some  re- 
spects, however,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Norway 
Maple.  It  is  not  so  low  headed,  which  is  sometimes  a 
desirable  feature  in  city  streets,  and  it  is  distinctly  more 
handsome.  In  cities  where  there  is  not  too  much  smoke, 
dust,  and  gas  and  where  its  roots  are  not  too  much 
boxed  in  with  asphalt  and  pavement  it  should  receive  the 
preference  over  the  Norway  Maple.  Its  beauty  is  such 
that  it  is  fit  to  grace  anv  situation  where  trees  are  used. 


The  orange  and  red  coloring  of  its  leaves  in  tiie  Fall  is 
preeminent  even  in  a  genus  famed  for  its  Autumn  color- 
ation, and,  coming  in  between  the  displays  made  by  flow- 
ers and  foliage,  the  delicate  rose  of  the  fruits  in  their 
young  state  form  an  attractive  picture  against  the  foil 
supplied  by  the  green  leaves. 

The  Sugar  Maple,  in  addition  to  the  gastronomic  joys 
that  it  provides,  gives  us  aesthetic  pleasure  when  it  un- 
folds its  ye"ow  flowers  on  long,  drooping  peduncles 
about  the  same  time  that  its  leaves  appear.  Many  of 
the  Japanese  Maples,  usually  planted  with  no  thought 
but  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves,  have  immensely  at- 
tractive flowers  which  are  the  more  noticeable  because 
borne  on  trees  or  shrubs  of  low  stature  well  within  the 
range  of  vision.  Many  folks  of  the  lay  persuasion  com- 
ment on  these  interesting  looking  flowers  not  realising 
they  are  looking  at  a  Maple. 

*  *         * 

Our  British  friends  seem  to  have  been  doing  great 
things  with  the  perennial  Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies 
during  the  past  lew  years.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  conducted  a  trial  of  these  favorite  Autumn  bloom- 
ing plants  at  the  Society's  gardens  at  Wisley  during 
1920.  No  fewer  than  twenty-eight  varieties  received 
Awards  of  Merit:  thirty-three  were  Highly  Commended; 
one  Commended:  and  one.  Aster  amcllus  "King 
George,''  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate — an  hon- 
or but  seldom  given.  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  London, 
issued  a  colored  plate  of  the  latter  in  the  number  for 
Dec.  21,  1918.  and  one  can  readily  see  the  justice  of 
the  award  It  has  bright  blu(  -purple  flowers  three  inches 
in  diameter  and  according  to  the  description  appended 
"has  a  very  neat  habit  of  growth  and  with  good  culti- 
vation there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  specimens  a  vard 
in  diameter."  "Beauty  of  Colwall,"  an  older  variety,  a 
form  of  the  New  York  Aster  {Aster  Nova:  Eboracecc), 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate  in  1907  but  had  its 
award  reduced  to  .\.M.  in  the  1920  trials  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  improvements  made  in  this 
class  of  plants  of  late  years.  This  is  a  variety  that  is 
catalogued  by  I'nited  States  nursery  firms.  It  has  lilac- 
lilue  double  flowers  and  grows  about  four  feet  in  height. 

A  recent  illustration  in  the  English  Gardeners'  Chron- 
icle of  a  row  of  the  variety  "Mons"  growing  at  Alden- 
ham  Gardens  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  capabilities  of 
growth  possessed  by  these  plants  when  given  liberal 
treatment.  Those  pictured  have  a  height  of  about  three 
feet  six  inches  and  must  be  over  four  feet  in  diameter. 
This  result  was  obtained  by  planting  them  about  four 
feet  apart  and  removing  all  but  three  or  four  of  the 
strongest  shoots  on  each  plant.  This  suggests  that  other 
of  our  hardy  perennials  could  with  advantage  be  thinned 
out  more  severely  than  the  usual  practice  allows. 

Many  of  these  wonderful  Asters  are  varieties  of  the 
European  Aster  amelhis  but  a  large  proportion  are  de- 
scendants, or  hybrids,  of  our  native  species  such  as  Aster 
Noz'ce  Anglicc,  Aster  Never  Eboracccr.  Aster  diffusus.  As- 
ter cricoides,  etc.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  new  forms 
were  originated  in  Europe.  It  is  an  indication  that  has 
lieen  commented  on  before,  that  our  plant  breeders  have 
been  neglectful  of  material  actually  within  our  gates,  or, 
that  there  has  been  a  "let  George  do  it"  spirit  in  this 
connection. 

The  jihotographs  and  descriptions  of  the  new  Michael- 
mas Daisies  that  have  recently  appeared  in  the  horticul- 
tural press  are  sufficient  to  make  any  true  gardener's 
mouth  water  and  to  engender  the  hope  that  they  will  soon 
make  their  appearance  on  this  side  of  the  .\tlantic. 
Their  beauty  and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  prop- 
agated and  grown  should  then  ensure  for  them  a  wide 
and  swift  distribution. 
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Annual  and  Biennial  Plants— Some  of  Their  Uses 
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To  make  this  subject  more  interesting,  I  shall  have  to 
deal  with  it  broadly ;  first  dealing  with  the  origin  of 
annual    plants,    geographical    distribution,    the    im- 
provement by  selection  and  breeding,  importance  of  good 
seed,  cultivation  of  annuals,  pleasing  arrangement  in  the 
flower,  garden,  etc. 

Some  of  you  may  say,  "Why  take  up  these  subjects, 
we  only  want  to  know  about  the  culture  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  plants?"  There  is  just  this  to  say,  that 
the  gardener  must  be  conversant  with  everything  that  is 
known  about  plants  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  gar- 
dening in  this  country.  With  this  information  it  is  much 
easier  to  know  what  treatment  to  give  to  the  various 
plants,  hence  the  reason  of  taking  up  geographical  dis- 
tribution. 

You  are  all  well  aware  that  herbaceous  perennials  have 
been  much  more  popular  than  annual  plants.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  given  for  this  popularity  is  that  perennials 
had  not  to  be  planted  each  year  and  that  after  being 
planted  once,  they  needed  very  little  care.  This  is  all 
humbug.  A  perennial  garden  to  be  successful  needs  just 
as  much  care  as  annual  plants  require,  as  you  all  know 
that  there  are  no  plants  in  cultivation  but  need  attention 
and  the  more  one  gives  to  them  the  greater  will  the 
success  be.  This  applies  to  plants  indoors  as  well  as  out 
of  doors.  Consequently,  annual  plants  need  no  more 
work  or  care  than  any  other  plants  and  as  to  showiness 
and  floriferousness,  we  have  nothing  to  compare  with 
them. 

Annual  plants  give  more  pleasure  to  a  larger  number 
of  persons,  are  less  expensive,  easier  to  grow  and  give 
quicker  results  than  any  plants  that  are  grown  in  our 
gardens.  They  are  the  poor  man's  as  well  as  the  rich 
man's.  They  are  not  like  the  orchid  family  which  can 
only  be  grown  by  the  wealthy.  They  are.  in  fact,  the 
real  plants  for  the  masses.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the 
poorest  people  to  be  without  flowers,  for  if  they  do  not 
possess  any  land,  they  surely  can  get  a  flower  box. 

To  discuss  this  subject  I  will  have  to  include  biennial 
plants  because  they  are  so  important  in  our  gardens  and 
throughout  this  discussion  I  will  have  to  speak  freriuently 
of  herbaceous  perennials. 

An  annual  plant  from  a  horticultural  standpoint  is 
a  showy  flowering  plant  which  lives  but  one  season  and 
consequently  requires  to  be  raised  from  seed  each  year. 

A  biennial  is  a  showy  flowering  plant  which  is  pro- 
duced from  seed  in  one  year  and  the  year  following  it 
blossoms,  ripens  its  seed  and  usually  dies. 

These  definitions  do  not  always  hold  good  as  there 
arc  some  annuals  that  can  be  kept  longer  than  one  year 
if  rcstramed  from  flowering.  There  are  some  plants  that 
are  called  annuals  that  are  perennials  in  their  native 
countries  but  we  raise  them  each  year  from  seed,  hence 
the  reason  for  calling  them  annuals. 

Although  this  paper  is  supposed  to  he  confined  to  showy 
flowering  annual  plants,  we  should  not  forget  how  im- 
portant the  economic  annuals  and  biennials  are.  .Are 
not  most  of  our  garden  and  farm  vegetables  annuals  and 
biennials?  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  annual  and  biennial 
fond  plants  are  of  more  importance  to  luan  than  those 
obtained  from  perennial  food  plants. 

ORIGIN    OF   ANNUALS. 

No  doubt  some  of  you  have  wondered,  as  I  have,  why 
Nature  gave  such  a  short  period  of  time  to  these  plants 


to  complete  the  cycle  of  life,  while  to  others  she  has 
given  an  almost  indefinite  time  to  live.  Why  are  they 
so  short  lived  and  have  they  been  always  annuals? 
These  are  puzzling  questions  and  very  little  has  been 
written  about  them. 

We  are  told  by  scientists  that  flowering  plants  have 
come  to  us  from  a  remote  period,  from  the  higher  Cryp- 
togams, such  as  Selaginellas  and  Lycopodiums ;  that  the 
Gymnosperms  such  -as  Conifera  and  Cycadacece  were 
probably  the  first  plants  to  produce  seeds ;  then  probably 
came  the  woody  trees  and  shrubs,  and  after  that  the 
herbaceous  plants,  and  no  doubt  after  these  came  the 
annuals  and  biennials.  To  answer  the  question  as  to  why 
they  are  so  short  lived — it  probably  came  about  in  this 
way :  At  one  time,  where  these  plants  were  growing 
they  were  about  to  be  driven  out  of  existence  by  some 
agents — probably  by  cold  in  cold  climates  and  by  drought 
and  heat  in  dry  and  hot  climates.  When  a  plant's  life  is 
in  danger  it  always  tries  to  reproduce  itself.  Therefore 
these  plants  under  those  hard  conditions  flowered  early 
and  produced  an  abundance  of  seeds  which  carried  them 
through  the  trying  seasons  and  they  were  able  to  again 
reproduce  themselves  when  congenial  conditions  pre- 
vailed. Doing  this  same  thing  for  many  years  they 
inherited  this  mode  of  reproducing  themselves  annually 
from  seed,  and  were  saved  in  this  way  from  e.xtinction. 
This  change  did  not  take  place  all  at  once,  but  required 
a  long  period  of  time.  The  whole  question  is  one  of 
environment   and    inheritance. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  trees  and  shrubs  that  come 
from  China  and  Japan  to  adorn  our  gardens.  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  you  that  in  having  a  garden  of  annuals  you 
can  not  only  have  plants  from  the  temperate  regions, 
but  you  can  also  have  plants  from  every  tropical  country 
in  the  world.  The  annual  plants  we  have  in  our  garden 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  any  one  who  loves 
variety  in  the  garden  cannot  get  along  without  them. 
They  are  not  like  the  herbaceous  perennials  of  which  we 
can  only  grow  such  kinds  as  come  from  cold  climates 
that   will   stand   our  severe  Winter. 

Let  us  look  at  a  short  li.st  of  the  most  important  genera 
so  that  we  can  see  how  our  Summer  gardens  are  sup- 
plied. 

From  the  East  Indies  have  come  Aiimrantlius  cauda- 
iiis.  Caccalia  coccinca,  Celosia  cristata  and  pymniidalis. 
DoUchos  difl^erent  species,  most  of  the  annual  gourds, 
Impaticns  balsamina,  the  balsam,  and  Thunbcrgm  alata. 

From  China  we  have  Callistcplius  Chhicnsis  or  China 
Asters.  Dianthus  Chinensis  and  Pcrilla  Xankincnsix. 

Australia  has  given  us  Acroclinium  roscum,  Ainmo- 
biitm  alafiiiji,  Brachycome  or  Swan  River  Daisy,  Caphal- 
ipteriim  Drummondii,  Didisciis  cwrclciis,  Helichrys^ii'm, 
Heliptemm  or  Rhodanthe,  Podolcpis  gracilis  and 
U'ahlcnhergia  gracilis. 

Africa  has  given  us  Arctotis,  Cryptostomma,  Diiiior- 
'pliotcca.  Hchenstrctia.  Lobelia  erinus,  Limim  grandi- 
tluruin,  MaJopc,  Ncmesia  and  Scnccio  clegans. 

Mexico  gave  us  Agcratum  Mcxicamtm,  Argemone 
Mexicana  and  grandiflora,  Cosmos  bipinnatus,  Loplio- 
sperminn  scaitdcns,  Maurandya  Barclayana,  Samntallia, 
Tagctes  crccta  and  patula.  Zinnia  elegans  and  H aageana. 

From  Europe,  Antirrhinum  majus.  Calendula  oflici- 
nalis,  Centaurea  cyanus,  C om'oh'idus  tricolor,  Delphinium 
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ajacis  and  consoHda,  Ibcris  coronaria,  odorata  and 
umbellata,  Lathyrus  odorous  or  Sweet  Pea,  Matliiola 
annua  and  incana,  Sigclla.  Damasccna,  Papaz'cr  Rluras 
and  somnifcrum,  Reseda  odorata,  and  Seabiosa  atropur- 
purea. 

California  gives  us  an  immense  lot  of  good  annuals, 
Abronia,  Bceria,  Bartonia,  Clarkia,  Coreopsis  tinctoria 
and  Atkinsoniana,  Eschscholtzia,  Entoca,  Gilia,  Codetta 
(CEnothera)  Lasthenia,  Leptosyne,  Ne^nophila.  CEno- 
thera  and  Phaeelia  (JVhitlarcna). 

Coreopsis  Drumiiiondii  and  eoronata  and  Phlox  Druin- 
mondii  come  from  Texas. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  whole  world 
contributes  to  our  summer  display. - 

IMPROVEMENT   BY   SELECTION   AND  BREEDING. 

Although  many  of  our  annuals  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful in  their  wild  state,  there  have  been  most  wonderful 
changes  brought  about  in  some  of  the  genera  and  species 
by  cultivators  and  specialists.  Annual  plants  have  been 
of  much  more  interest  to  those  who  have  been  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  cultivated  plants,  than  herbaceous 
plants  have  ever  been.  They  have  been  more  easily 
handled,  that  is,  their  habits  and  forms  have  more 
easily  responded  to  the  requirements  or  desires  of 
the  improver.  On  the  other  hand  they  have  had  other 
drawbacks  which  the  improver  found  great  difficulty  to 
overcome  in  many  instances.  To  get  a  new  habit  or  new 
form  of  flower  in  annual  plants  was  not  the  only  diffi- 
culty the  improver  or  cultivator  had  to  contend  with. 
His' time  and  skill  would  have  been  wasted  if  varieties 
could  not  be  produced  true  from  seed.  Therefore  it  is 
in  getting  good  strains  that  will  come  every  time  from 
seed  that  takes  time,  patience  and  perseverance.  In 
woody  or  herbaceous  plants  this  difficulty  is  much  more 
easily  overcome  when  new  varieties  have  been  obtained, 
as  they  can  be  increased  in  many  ways  other  than  by  seed, 
such  as  by  cuttings,  grafting  and  many  similar  modes 
of  propag'ation.  Consequently  much  time  and  trouble 
have  to  be  given  to  keeping  true  the  fine  strains  of  many 
kinds  of  our  garden  annuals.  They  very  soon  degenerate 
and,  if  not  carefully  looked  after,  many  of  them  will 
revert  to  their  wild  state.  One  would  be  almost  safe  in 
saying,  that  if  the  skill  and  labor  of  our  cultivators  and 
specialists  were  abandoned  for  a  few  years,  nearly  all  good 
varieties  of  garden  annuals  would  disappear  and  he  re- 
placed by  inferior  kinds  more  like  the  original  wild  forms. 

Wonderful  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  gar- 
den annuals  were  collected  in  their  native  countries.  The 
time  and  labor  that  has  been  spent  on  some  of  these 
plants  is  hardly  credible.  The  hi.story  and  origin  of 
some  of  the  varieties  make  intensely  interesting  reading. 

Some  men  have  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  im- 
proving the  species  and  varieties  of  one  genus.  Eckford 
and  Laxton  in  England  gave  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  to  improving  the  sweet  pea.  In  Germany,  France 
and  England  much  time  has  been  spent  in  raising  and 
improving  these  plants.  The  trial  grounds  which  cover 
hundreds  of  acres  of  some  of  the  large  seed  growers  in 
Europe  show  us  what  is  being  done  with  this  class  of 
I)lants.  T  shall  never  forget  the  impression  created  by 
the  apparently  endless  beds  of  annuals  at  the  extensive 
grounds  of  the  Messrs.  Sutton  of  Reading,  England,  when- 
1  visited  their  establishment  some  years  ago. 

Hardly  any  of  us  ever  give  it  a  thought  when  we  are 
enjoying  our  beautiful  plants  in  our  gardens  as  to  how 
these  plants  originated  in  the  plant  world. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   GOOD    SEED. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  always  best  to  buy  the  very  best 
strains  of  seed  obtainable,  even  if  they  cost  more.     There 


is  less  work  and  care  with  good,  fresh  seed  than  there 
is  with  cheap,  unreliable  kinds.  The  cheap  seed  needs 
as  much  care  and  attention  as  good  seed  does,  and  never 
gives  as  good  results.  No  doubt  you  have  all  noticed 
in  Spring  when  the  weather  begins  to  get  warm  and 
when  man  begins  to  think  he  ought  to  get  back  to  the 
soil,  how  quickly  seed  stores  multiply ;  they  grow  up 
like  mushrooms.  At  that  time  you  will  see  displayed  in 
the  windows  of  druggists,  grocers,  bakers  and  such 
places,  boxes  of  annuals  with  pictures  of  flowers  of  the 
most  brilliant  colors  imaginable.  If  anyone  wants  to  get 
results,  my  advice  would  be  to  shun  these  places  and  buy 
seeds  from  reputable  seedsmen  who  have  made  a  life 
study  of  the  seed  business.  They  can  not  afford  to  sell 
you  unreliable  seeds. 

Many  of  the  annual  seeds  lose  their  germinating  power 
much  earlier  than  other  seeds,  therefore  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  they  have  been  freshly  collected  the  previous 
year.  Those  seeds  sold  by  grocers  and  such  like  people 
are  old  and  unreliable.  The  cheaper  the  strain  the  more 
plants  you  will  get.  From  the  finer  and  more  expensive 
strains  fewer  plants  are  obtained  but  one  gets  quality 
against  quantity.  Some  of  you  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  in  France  and  Germany  some  of  the  growers 
of  fine  strains  of  pansy  seed  sell  their  products  weight 
for  weight,  that  is,  one  ounce  of  pansy  seed  for  one  ounce 
of  gold.  So  it  is  easily  seen  from  this  that  fine  strains 
of  seed  are  "Worth  their  weight  in  gold." 

Cl'LTIVATION    OF    ANNUALS. 

There  are  no  plants  easier  to  grow  than  annuals,  but 
the  easiness  of  culture  has  drawn  many  people  into  the 
habit  of  growing  them  in  a  haphazard  way  and  often 
they  do  not  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  To  ob- 
tain good  results  we  have  to  give  them  just  as  good  care 
as  we  give  to  other  garden  plants.  Then  the  luxuriance 
of  growth  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  flowers  pay  us 
amply  for  the  extra  care. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  they  will  grow  in  any 
kind  of  soil.  The  majority  enjoy  a.  good  rich,  loose, 
open  soil,  and  most  of  them  are  great  lovers  of  sun- 
light. Therefore,  they  should  be  given  position  where 
they  can  get  plenty  of  light. 

In  Nature  we  find  that  most  of  the  annuals  are  sown 
in  the  Fall  and  in  Europe  many  of  them  are  sown  in  gar- 
dens at  that  time  in  warm,  sheltered  spots  where  they 
will  bloom  early  in  the  Summer.  Very  few  of  our  very 
hardiest  annuals  will  survive  our  severe  W'inters  in  this 
part  of  New  England  in  the  open  ground.  I  have  tried 
quite  a  number  of  them  but  the  results  were  unsatisfac- 
tory. Many  of  them  will  stand  until  Christmas  or  there- 
abouts, and  after  that  they  disappear.  The  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  seem  to  do  the  injury. 

For  Spring  bedding  we  raise  quite  a  number  of  kinds 
and  Winter  them  in  cold  frames.  The  seeds  are  sown 
in  August  and  the  young  plants  are  set  out  in  the  beds 
whenever  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  Spring. 

There  are  several  ways  of  raising  or  growing  these 
plants  but  the  time  when  the  display  of  blossoms  is 
wanted  must  to  some  extent  determine  the  time  to  sow 
the  seeds.  If  they  are  required  for  early  decoration  in 
the  garden  thev  mav  be  sown  in  the  greenhouse  as  early 
as  March  or  April.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  pots  or  boxes 
which  are  filled  with  moderately  light  fine  soil.  The 
covering  of  the  seed  is  of  importance  as  some  kinds  when 
covered  too  much  never  germinate. 

Very  small  seeds  such  as  Begonias,  Torenias  and  such 
like  need  hardly  any  covering.  Large  seeds  should  be 
covered  more  heavih',  a  good  rule  being  to  cover  the 
seed  to  the  depth  of  their  diameter.  There  are  some 
large  seeds  which  require  a  deeper  covering. 
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When  the  seeds  have  germinated  and  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  off 
into  boxes  of  moderately  fine  soil,  after  this  they  are 
shaded  for  a  few  days  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
In  a  short  time  they  are  large  enough  to  be  boxed  ofif  or 
else  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots.  \'ery  soon  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  put  into  cold  frames  where  they 
are  hardened  off  to  plant  out  of  doors  in  May. 

Where  there  are  many  kinds  of  annuals  raised  in  this 
way  in  the  Spring,  should  the  weather  happen  to  be  dull 
there  is  sure  to  be  "damijing  off."'  The  best  way  to  stop 
this  is  to  prick  the  seedlings  into  boxes  or  pots  of  fresh 
soil. 

.\nother  way  to  obtain  plants  earlier  than  those  raised 
out  of  doors  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  cold  frames.  When 
the  weather  is  warm  enough  the  young  plants  may  be 
transplanted  from  the  frames  into  the  ground  where  they 
are  to  blossom.  The  transplanting  should  be  done  when 
the  weather  is  moist. 

The  best  and  most  popular  way  to  raise  these  plants 
is  to  sow  the  seeds  where  the  plants  are  to  be  grown 
in  the  garden.  The  ground  should  be  put  into  good 
condition  by  digging  and  enriching  and  made  fine  by 
raking  before  the  seeds  are  sown.  Very  often  the  seed- 
lings come  up  too  thickly  and  thinning  the  plants  out 
is  one  of  tiie  most  important  points  in  their  culture, 
the  neglect  of  which  does  more  to  injure  them  than 
anything  else.  When  sown  thickly  and  allowed  to  run 
vp  into  flower  without  ever  being  thinned,  great  disap- 


poititment  will  often  follow.  Thinning  out  the  plants 
should  be  begun  just  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle. 

Sowing  should  begin  outdoors  with  the  most  hardy 
kinds  whenever  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  In  fact 
there  are  some  kinds  which  are  a  complete  failure  if 
not  sown  early:  such,  for  instance,  are  Sweet  Peas  and 
Poppies.  The  kinds  that  are  more  tender  should  not  be 
sown  until  the  ground  is  gaining  warmth,  about  the 
middle  of  May. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  these  plants 
that  is  very  important  and  often  neglected :  that  is,  re- 
moving all  decaying  blossoms  and  preventing  seed  from 
forming.  If  this  is  not  attended  to  the  season  of  blos- 
soming is  very  much  shortened.  If  this  is  constantly 
seen  to  the  energies  of  the  plant  are  put  towards  the 
production  of  growth  and  flowers,  and  the  flowers  are 
finer  and  are  produced  more  abundantly.  Watering  and 
stirring  the  soil  are  two  factors  which  must  be  attended 
to   regularly. 

The  large  growing  kinds  will  require  staking  and  this 
should  be  done  as  neatly  as  possible.  There  are  very 
few  people  who  have  the  knack  of  staking  outdoor  plants 
successfully.  The  staking  of  plants  in  the  garden  shows 
at  once  the  intelligence  or  the  indift'erence  of  the  gar- 
dener. Every  plant  has  a  certain  defined  contour  of  its 
own  and  the  aim  should  be  to  imitate  it  as  near  as 
possible. 

Read  by  Robert  Cameron,  Supt.  Castle  Hill  Farm,  Ipswich,  Ma-s..  before 
Gaideners'   and   Florists'   Club  of   Tloston,   March    15,    1921. 

(To  be  continued  in  flic  Mav  issue.) 


Exhibit  of  group  of  Flourrinn  Plants,  occupying  live  hundred  square  feet,  staged  by  John  Canning,  sufieriiitendent  to  Adolph 
Leu'isohn,  at  the  International  Flcarr  Sho-ur,  Grand  Centra!  Palace.  Meic  York.  Azvarded  First  Prize,  and  Cold  Medals  of  the 
National  Association  of  Gardeners,  Garden  Club  of  America,  and  Internationa!  Garden  Club  for  the  nwst  meritorious  exhibit  by 
a  private  grozver. 
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The  Modern  Violet  ( Violaceae)  Its  History  and  Culture 

CHARLES  MILBURN 


ylOLACEAi  is  a  beautiful  and  wtll-known  family, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  among  the  most  attrac- 
tive subjects  of  our  rock  and  Alpine  gardens,  and 
is  found  in  manj-  paits  of  Europe,  the  Alps,  Sweden,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  our  own  United  States. 

From  the  violet,  most  of  the  wild  flowers  of  northern 
England  derive  their  beauty  and  delicate  fragrance.  No 
family  has  given  us  anything  more  valuable  than  the 
garden  pansies  and  Violas  or  tufted  pansies  [Viola  Intca) 
found  along  the  hedgerows  and  pastures  of  northern 
England  and  Scotland. 

Viola  tricoior,  a  native  of  the  Old  World,  is  the  wild 
species  from  which  the  many  varieties  of  pansies  and 
violets  seem  to  have  been  developed,  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  them  all  is  the  large  single  violet,  Princess  of  Wales. 

A  successful  grower  of  violets  must  given  the  careful 
attention  necessary,  as  the  erratic  climatic  conditions  of 
this  section  are  very  trying  for  the  plants.  The  soil 
should  consist  of  moderately  sandy  loam,  with  some  clay, 
preferably  from  an  old  pasture,  and  stacked  in  a  compost 
heap  with  well  rotted  manure,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  manure  to  four  parts  soil.  Before  putting  in  the 
houses  or  frames,  the  soil  is  thoroughly  worked  over  with 
about  twenty-five  pounds  of  unslacked  lime  added  to  the 
soil  for  three  hundred  plants.  They  can  be  planted  in 
solid  beds  or  raised  benches,  or  in  frames.  The  writer  has 
used  all  these  methods  with  success,  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Violets  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  crowns,  and 
by  offshoots  or  runners,  which  are  rooted  in  sand.  These 
runners  or  cuttings  are  taken  in  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring,  without  disturbing  the  old  plants.  At  the  end  of 
the  flowering  season,  usually  around  April  15,  the  old 
plants  may  be  split  into  several  pieces,  with  roots  at- 
tached, and  planted  into  small  pots.  The  rooted  plants 
are  planted  in  the  garden  in  May  about  eight  inches  apart 
in  ten-inch  rows  for  double  violets ;  single  Princess  of 
Wales,  twelve  inches  apart  in  twelve-inch  or  eighteen-inch 
rows.  Abundant  water  is  needed  in  the  growing  season. 
The  runners  are  cut  oft',  not  torn,  and  every  effort  made 
to  secure  strong,  healthy  plants  by  Fall. 

Some  varieties  require  a  heavier  soil  tlrin  nthers.  and 
a  thin  mulch  of  fine,  well-rotted  cow  manure  may  be 
given  in  August.  The  plants  are  syringed  through  Sutn- 
mer  and  early  Fall,  as  a  deterrent  to  red  spider,  but  bv 
the  middle  of  October  this  must  be  avoided. 

Constant  work  is  needed  in  keeping  the  beds  clean ; 
weeds,  dead  leaves,  and  abortive  flowers  are  all  removed, 
and  burned,  for  their  presence  invites  disease.  Runners 
and  dead  leaves  are  always  cut  off:  to  tear  off.  invites 
fungi  tn  work  on  the  lacerated  tissue. 

-About  the  middle  of  October  the  plants  are  lifted  care- 
fully, and  planted  in  the  greenhouse  or  frames,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  carefully,  watered  and  cultivated,  hut 
thev  should  never  be  sprayed  overhead  in  cloudy  weather. 

Frame  culture  consists  of  lifting  the  plants  that  have 
been  grown  outdoors,  around  the  15th  of  October  or  1st 
of  November,  to  the  frames  twelve  inches  bv  twelve  inches 
apart,  for  Princess  of  Wales,  and  cultivating  as  long  as 
fine  open  weather  continues.  Around  December  1,  manure 
should  be  banked  around  the  frames,  and  double  sash 
glass  iilaced  over  them  for  the  Winter,  which  will  keep 
them  at  the  proper  temperature  of  forty  or  forty-two  de- 
grees in  zero  weather.  Thev  .should  have  abundant  ven- 
tilation and  water  on  all  bright  days.     .\s  the  sun  begins 


to  gain  in  strength  towards  Spring,  the  grower  will  be 
rewarded  with  very  fine  large  fragrant  flowers  about  an 
inch  across,  which  should  be  picked  daily,  until  they  be- 
come exhausted  in  late  Spring. 

Eternal  vigilance,  good  judgment,  and  an  open  loca- 
tion, where  the  plants  can  get  plenty  of  ventilation  (they 
are  cool  weather  plants),  are  the  factors  for  success  in 
violet  culture,  but  weak  or  diseased  parent  stock  will 
nullify  the  most  intelligent  work.  Men  of  experience  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  plant  that  cannot  be  obtained 
from  books,  and  thus  appear  to  have  some  secret  that  is, 
after  all,  only  accpired  by  hard  work  and  close  observa- 
tion. Violets  must  be  picked  fresh  daily,  as  they  are 
evanescent. 

The  varieties  of  the  sweet  violet  (Viola  odorata)  are 
very  numerous.  There  is  a  single  white,  a  single  rose, 
a  double  white  (the  Czar,  a  very  large  and  sweet  variety, 
much  grown  in  England),  the  Queen  of  Violets,  La 
France,  California.  Loxonne,  Princess  of  Wales,  Belle  de 
Chatenay,  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  Marie  Louise,  Swanley 
White,  Gov.  Herrick,  Victoria  Regina,  etc.,  and  a  per- 
petual blooming  violet,  well  known  in  France  as  La 
Violette  des  Quatre  Saisons.  This  variety  differs  from 
the  true  violet  or  sweet  violet,  but  is  valuable  for  its  long 
season.  It  is  the  variety  used  by  gardeners  around  Paris, 
which  is  grow'n  on  a  vast  scale,  many  acres  being  covered 
by  these  flowers,  which  are  also  shipped  to  Covent  Gar- 
den, London,  and  from  there  to  all  parts  of  England. 

Marie  Louise  is  a  very  good  kind,  and  a  great  advance 
upon  the  old  Neapolitan,  but  Princess  of  Wales,  a  fine 
single,  with  an  exquisite  fragrance,  surpasses  them  all. 

Other  species  are  Viola  pedata  (Bird's  Foot  Violet), 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  own  American  violets. 

Viola  reniformc  (New  Holland  Violet),  a  native  of 
Australia,  with  white  flowers  about  two  inches  high. 

Viola  rothomagcnsis  (Rouen  Violet),  with  purple  and 
white  flowers,  a  native  of  Sicily. 

Viola  tricolor  .(Heart's  Ease)  is  known  as  the  pansy, 
with  its  many  colors  and  combinations  of  colors,  which 
in  all  probability  descended  from  Viola  altaica. 

C)ne  of  the  most  common  weeds  of  Scotland  is  the 
wild  violet  {hUea). 

Viola  biHora  (Two  Flowered  Yellow  Violet)  is  found 
in  the  Alps,  and  is  useful  in  rockgardens. 

Viola  calcarata  (Spurred  Violet)  is  also  an  Alpine 
plant,  with  white,  lilac  and  yellow  flowers. 

Viola  cornnta  (Horned  Pansy)  is  now  a  favorite  in 
England,  which  has  several  named  varieties. 

Viola-  ciicullata  is  our  own  American  violet,  which  re- 
sembles the  common  violet  without  fragrance. 

Other  species  are  gracilis,  lutea,  Munbyaiia,  valderia. 

Grown  under  glass,  violets  are  often  injured  by  a  small 
maggot,  that  causes  the  edges  of  the  leaves  to  curl  and 
turn  yellow  and  die.  The  adult  is  a  very  minute  fly,  re- 
sembling a  mosquito.  Pick  oft'  and  destroy  the  infected 
leaves,  and  fumigate  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  Other 
troublesome  pests  are  black  fly,  green  fly,  gall  fly,  violet 
saw  fly,  greenhouse  leaf  tyer,  and  red  spider.  An  an- 
thracnose  and  a  root-rot,  especially  destructive  to  young 
plants  transplanted  in  hot  weather,  is  controlled  by  steril- 
ization of  the  soil,  and  by  using  a  solution  of  formal- 
dehvde. 
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Hardy  Primroses 


RICHARD  ROTHE 


THE  overwhelming  majority  of  our  advanced  garden 
and  flower  lovers  know  and  like  hardy  primroses. 
There  is  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  charm  of 
the  Engh'sh  cowslips.  Primula  vulgaris,  and  the  oxlips. 
Primula  elatior,  enlivening  the  floral  Spring  aspect  of 
woodland  and  meadow  abroad.  Indigenous  in  Europe 
and  temperate  Asia,  frequently  abounding  within  moun- 


I'runiila  dcnticulala   i^raiidiHora 

tainous  regions  of  high  altitude,  with  scarcely  any  species 
of  the  genus  Primula  as  native  of  our  northern  hemi- 
sphere existing,  we  must  look  at  them  as  foreigners  re- 
quiring congenial  climate  and  suitable  exposures  for  per- 
fect development.  Hardy  primroses,  as  a  rule,  do  very 
well  in  New  England  gardens  and  all  along  our  northern 
border  line.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  we  usually 
succeed   if   we   give   nnr   plantations   light   shade   dnrinL; 


Primula  elatior  Intca 

the  midday  and  early  afternoon  hours.  Most  species 
prefer  a  more  or  less  moist  situation  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, thrive  remarkably  well  along  the  waterline  of  brook 
and  pond.  If  the  banks  happen  to  be  high  and  slopy 
it  is  best  to  avoid  the  south  and  southwestern  inclines. 
Exposed  to  the  full  force  of  our  mid-Summer  sun  the 
foliage  suffers,  tlie  growth  stops  and  with  stunted  plan- 


tations we  are  going  to  have  inferior  flowers  the  fol- 
lowing Spring.  Planted  in  light  loamy  soil,  the  beds 
well  enriched.  Primulas  do  not  need  more  than  average 
care.  They  are  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  under  glass 
in  Spring.  Old  plants  may  be  divided  in  mid-Summer. 
For  Winter  protection  we  use  old  manure  or  leaves. 

When  studying  the  achievements  of  the  European 
hybridizers  in  improving  hardy  primroses,  noteworthy 
are  those  on  the  elatior  and  acaulis  types,  we  can  hardly 
refrain  from  growing  envious.  It  is  not  alone  the  re- 
markable size  and  the  clear  and  vivid  colors,  but  also, 
the  great  abundance  of  flowers  produced  during  a  period 
i)f  over  a  month  and  a  half,  which  we  are  forced  to 
r.dmire.  ISoth  tvpes  run  in  white,  yellow  and  in  various 
shades  and  combinations  of  red.  As  an  exception  I 
mention  Primula  acaulis  corrulca,  a  clear  blue  variety. 
In  my  estimation  the  single  forms  appear  preferable  to 
the  doubles.  .Artistic  amateurs  treasure  Primula  elatior 
I'-itca  and  alba  very  highly  for  choice  vernal  color  arrays, 
l)oth  for  garden  ani  rockery.  The  same  popularity  is 
shared  by   Primula   Sicboldi,   a   species  from  Japan  and 
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Primula  auricula 

the  Transbaikal  regions,  with  new  garden  forms  appear- 
ing in  white,  pink  and  purple.  Equally  eiifective  are  the 
llowers  of  Primula  J'eitchii,  a  native  of  China,  distin- 
guished by  their  deep  rose  color  and  yellow  center. 

Well  do  all  my  older  readers  remember  that  old- 
fashioned,  sweetly  scented  garden  favorite,  Primula  auri- 
cula. Today,  European  catalogs  invite  us  to  get  ac- 
i|uainted  and  enjoy  the  results  of  a  half  a  century's 
-electing  and  sifting  of  the  very  best  in  color,  and  other- 
wise perfected  by  scientific  plant-breeders.  The  Luiker 
and,  for  size  of  the  flowers,  more  so  the  gigantea  strain 
I  if  the  species  Primula  auricula  contains  combinations  of 
rich  velvety  shades  and  tints  never  seen  before.  Our 
picture  originated  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine.  If 
nothing  more  it  bespeaks  the  splendid  possibilities  of 
northern  plantsmen  for  the  growing  and  cultivating  of 
hardy  primroses. 

Of  the  section  distinguished  by  densely-set  round  or 

globular  flower  heads,  Primula  capitata,  hailing  from  the 

Himalaya,  and   Primula  caslnncria)ia-  have  been  always 

classed  among  the  rather  rare  and  choice  things  in  gar- 

(Co-ntiiiurd  on  page  543) 
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Walks  and  Talks  Among  the  Spring  Flowers 


FLORUM  AMATOR 


AS  we  renew  our  garden  walks  and  talks  now  in 
mid-May,  the  garden  beds  and  borders,  the  rock- 
gardens,  and  the  wild  gardens  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly gay  each  day  with  blossoms  whose  sweet  per- 
fumes fill  the  air.  If  we  were  permitted  to  live  only  three 
months  each  year  in  the  north  temperate  zone  and  had 
to  lie  dead  in  our  grave  the  remaining  months,  we  would 
certainly  choose  to  live  in  May,  June  and  October. 

How  stately  these  Darwin  Tulips  are!  What  a  wide 
range  of  colors  we  see  in  their  cup-shaped  flowers  with 
obtuse  petals,  all  colors  except  yellow.  We  see  blue,  white 
and  black,  but  never  yellow  markings,  at  the  base  of  their 
petals  inside.  Here  too  we  see  the  beautiful  May-flower- 
ing or  Cottage  Tulips  and  among  these  we  see  a  fine 
yellow  variety,  the  Inglescumbe  yellow.  This  type  of 
Tulips,  we  note  is  not  as  tall  as  the  Darwins ;  their  flowers 
in  general  smaller,  and  though  some  have  obtuse,  most 
have  pointed  petals,  and  a  chalice  form  and  inconspicuous 
yellow  marking  at  the  base  of  the  petals  inside.  Not  far 
from  these  two  types,  we  find  the  Dutch  Breeder  Tulips. 
What  wonderful  color  combinations  their  flowers  have ! 
Note  these  soft  blendings  of  buff,  purple,  terra-cotta, 
maroon  and  bronze.  Here  are  other  types  still  of  these 
lovely  late  Tulips,  the  Rembrandts  and  Bybloemens,  the 
Parrots  and  the  Bizarres.  The  Rembrandts,  we  note, 
are  onlv  oddly  striped  and  feathered  Darwins ;  the  "Rose 
Bybloemens"  have  beautiful  rose,  pink  and  scarlet  mark- 
ings on  a  white  ground,  and  the  "Violet  Bybloemens"  on 
the  same  ground  color  have  blue,  violet  and  purple  mark- 
ings. These  Parrot  Tulips  which  we  are  looking  at,  are 
quite  different  from  all  other  types ;  their  petals  are  mar- 
velously  colored  in  stripes,  and  their  edges  are  curiouslv 
slashed.  These  Bizarres  differ  from  the  other  types  in 
that  they  have  yellow  ground  colors,  variegated  with 
crimson,  purple  and  white.  A  notable  display  of  these 
late  Tulips  in  bloom  is  seen  annually  from  mid-May  to 
earlv  June  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  Bronx  Park.  New 
York  "City. 

As  we  pursue  our  garden  walks,  we  find  in  l)loom  other 
|)lants,  whose  flowers,  though  not  as  sliowv  as  the  late 
Tulips,  are,  nevertheless,  beautiful  to  see. 

Vying  with  the  Tulips  in  their  claim  for  colorfulness  is 
this  bed  of  Poppies,  botanically  known  as  Papai'cr.  This 
is  the  Dwarf  Alpine  Poppy,  P.  alpinnm.  with  large,  fra- 
grant, white  flowers  with  yellow  centers,  and  with  fern- 
like leaves ;  this  is  the  Atlantic  Poppv,  P.  rupifragum 
Atlanticum,  with  silvery  and  hairy  foliage,  and  laree  red 
orange  flowers.  Here  we  see  the  Hairy-stemmed  Poppv, 
P.  pilosuin.  with  soft  hairs  and  pale  scarlet  or  clear- 
orange  flowers  with  white  marks  at  their  base.  This  is 
one  of  the  gaudiest  and  largest  of  all  Poppies,  the  Brac- 
teate  Poppy,  P.  bracteatmn.  whose  blood-red  flowers  with 
inside  marking  of  purple-black  spots  are  six  to  nine  inches 
across.  Here  is  another  very  showy  species,  the  Oriental 
Poppy,  P.  oricnfalc.  whose  scarlet  flowers  marked  with 
black  spots  within,  are  as  large  as  those  of  P.  bracteatum. 
Some  varieties  of  this  vou  see  here  in  pink  and  orange 
shades,  and  silvery  white.  The  first  is  known  as  Blush 
Queen,  and  the  last  as  Silver  Queen  ;  these  varieties  are 
not  as  hardy,  it  is  said,  as  the  species.  Here  are  two 
more  strong  growing  rare  varieties  of  orientale,  known 
as  Parkman's  and  Roval  Scarlet. 

In  this  wild  garden  in  the  half  shade  we  see  the  Man- 
drakes, or  May  Apples.  PodophyUnm  peltatum.  the  native 


species,  and  P.  cmodi,  the  Himalayan.  Their  great  cup- 
shaped,  waxy  white  flowers  are  followed  by  edible  fruit, 
that  of  the  peltatum,  yellow,  and  of  the  eniodi  red. 

In  this  shady  spot  are  two  species  of  Solomon's  Seal, 
Polygonatm)i  gigantcum,  the  Greater,  and  P.  midtiftorum, 
the  jMany-I'lowered.  Note  how  their  greenish  white 
tubular  flowers  droop,  on  gracefully  arched  leafy  stems. 

In  this  half-shaded  border  we  see  several  species  of 
Buttercup,  Ranunculus.  This  is  the  Aconite-leaved  But- 
tercup, R.  aconitifoUus,  with  white  flowers,  and  also  its 
more  attractive  double  flowered  variety,  R.  aconitifoUus 
flore  plena  (known  as  Fair  Maids  of  France).  Here  iu 
the  sun  is  the  white  Buttercup,  R.  amplcxicaulis,  whose 
white  flowers  with  yellow  centres  are  borne  on  slender 
stems  above  a  gray-green  foliage.  These  are  Bachelors' 
Buttons,  Ranunculus  acris  florc  plcno,  an  old-time  fa- 
vorite, with  very  double  golden  yellow  flowers.  This  is 
another  variety  of  the  Aconite-flowered  Buttercup,  R. 
aconitifoUus  luteus-plenus,  with  rosette-shaped,  double 
yellow  flowers  in  clusters.  This  downy  plant  with  solitary 
yellow  flowers  is  the  low  growing  Mountain  Buttercup, 
pretty  in  a  rockgarden.  Here  is  another  neat  little  yel- 
low Buttercup  with  a  formidable  name,  the  Lesser  Celan- 
dine Figwort,  Ranunculus  ticaria.  In  the  moist  part  of 
Ibis  border  we  see  the  Creeping  Double-Flowered  Butter- 
cup, R.  rcpcns  flore  plena,  with  semispherical  double  yel- 
low flowers. 

This  plant  growing  in  the  grass  comes  from  a  bulb. 
It  is  the  common  Star-of-Bethleheni,  Ornithogahtm  iiin- 
bcllatuuu  This  increases  rapidly  and  likes  the  sun.  Note 
its  clusters  of  many  star-shaped  white  flowers,  and  its 
narrow  leaves  spotted  with  white. 

The  several  varieties  of  Tree  Peonies,  Pccania  inoutan, 
the  earliest  of  all  Peonies,  we  see  now  in  bloom.  This 
is  the  Poppy-flowered  Tree  Peony,  P.  moutan  papaver- 
acca:  its  large  white  poppy-like  flowers  have  red  mark- 
ings in  the  center.  All  of  these  Tree  Peonies  which,  you 
note,  are  of  shrubby  growth,  and  quite  different  from 
the  herbaceous  Peonies,  are  suitable  for  growing  in  sun 
nr  shade,  in  the  rich  border  or  the  edge  of  shrubbery. 
This  variety  is  the  striped  Tree  Peony,  P.  mouta-n  znttata, 
whose  single  sweet-scented  white  flowers  are  shot  with 
pink.  The  flowers  of  this  large  Rosy-Tree  Peony.  P. 
moutan  rosea  superba,  are,  as  its  name  implies,  large  and 
rose-colored,  and  they  are  also  double.  This  beautiful 
variety  is  sometimes  called  "Reine  Elizabeth"  and  also 
"Trioniphe  de  Grande." 

The  earliest  of  the  herbaceous  Peonies  are  now  coming, 
as  we  see.  into  flower.  This  is  Pceonia  officinalis  rubra 
plena,  the  common  Peony  of  the  oldtime  gardens,  with 
double  crimson  flowers;  here  also  are  several  varieties 
iif  this  P.  officinalis  rosea-plena,  with  rich  crimson 
flowers,  and  ancmanceftora,  having  deep  crimson  flowers 
with  twisted  yellow  edged  crimson  stamens. 

This  group  of  the  several  species  and  varieties  of 
Jacob's  Ladder,  Palemamum,  is  interesting.  This  plant 
growing  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  high  thrives  here 
in  this  half-shade.  P.  ccrruleum  has  bluish  purple,  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  and  its  variety  album,  white  flowers,  and 
reptans,  a  dwarf  variety,  flowers  of  azure  blue,  and 
hum.ilc  another  dwarf,  pale  blue  flowers. 

In  this  half-shady  spot  are  two  species  of  squills, 
Scilla,  and  several  varieties  of  each,  Scilla  festaUs  alba, 
having    drooping,    hell-shaped,    fragrant    white    flowers; 
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dens.  The  color  of  the  former  is  a  deep  violet  blue,  while 
the  round  umbels  of  the  latter  appear  light  purple.  The 
foliage  of  cashmeriana  is  pale  green,  the  lower  surface 
covered  with  a  powdery  substance  resembling  gold  dust. 
Less  delicate  and  therefor  far  better  adapted  for  our 
climate  is  Primula  dcnticnlata,  a  hardy  and  very  showy 
species  sikkitncnsis  it  is  decidedly  moisture-loving.  The 
P.  frstalis  ccrnua.  with  purplish-pink;  P.  fcstalis  lilacina, 
with  lilac,  and  P.  fcstalis  rosea,  with  pink  flowers ;  also 
5'.  Hispanica  alba  having  fragrant,  drooping,  bell-shaped 
white  tiowers;  S.  Hispanica  carnca  with  flesh-colored 
flowers  and  S.  Hispanica  rosea  with  rose-colored  flowers. 
This  plant  which  we  see  growing  in  the  full  sunlight, 
but  which  will  grow  in  the  half  shade  also  is  the  greater 
Starwort,  Stellaria  holostca.  This  is  useful  as  well  as 
pretty,  as  it  will  form  a  covering  for  dry  banks  on  which 
grass  will  not  grow ;  its  leaves  are  small  and  its  white 
flowers  numerous. 

Here  are  several  species  of  Thalictrums ;  this  is  Tha- 
lictncm  aquilegifolium,  commonly  called  Feathered  Co- 
lumbine, really  not  a  Columbine,  yet,  so  called  because  its 
dark,  handsome  foliage  is  like  that  of  a  Columbine,  but 
its  feathery,  white  flowers  borne  in  large  clusters  are 
quite  unlike  those  of  Columbines.  This  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  the  border  or  naturalizing  in  sun  or  part  shade. 
This  other  species,  T.  purpurescens,  is  commonly  called 
Purplish  Meadow  Rue,  a  tall  plant,  and  its  loose,  leafy 
panicles  of  greenish  white  flowers  are  in  keeping  with 
its  height.  For  a  wild  garden  this  Glaucous  Meadow 
Rue,  T.  glancum,  is  very  suitable ;  its  greenish  yellow 
flowers  are  in  dense  clusters,  and  its  fern-like  leaves 
enhance  its  lieauty.  Though  its  greenish  }'ellow  flowers 
are  insignificant,  the  grayish  foliage,  resembling  that  of 
the  Maiden-Hair  fern,  make  this  Dwarf  Meadow  Rue, 
T.  minus,  desirable  for  an  edging  or  border. 

These  plants  are  the  Spiderworts,  Tradcscantia  Vir- 
ginica  with  purplish  flowers,  and  T.  Virginica  alba  with 
white ;  free  growing,  bushy  plants,  with  many  flowered 
umbels ;  a  plant  of  easy  culture  in  sun  or  half-shade. 

The  American  Barrenwort.  ]'ancouveria  hexandra 
grows  well  massed  here  in  the  shade  of  the  trees.  It  is 
grown  more  for  its  pretty,  fern-like  foliage  than  for  its 
small  white  flowers.  This  is  a  Pacific  Coast  plant,  and  has 
of  late  years  been  collected  in  Southern  California  and 
shipped  all  over  the  country  and  sold  to  florists  as  a 
bouquet  green  under  the  name  of  "Mexican  Ivy." 

Here  in  the  half  shade  of  this  moist  border,  is  a  stately. 
Asphodel-like  plant  with  grassy  leaves  and  a  tall  stem 
terminated  by  yellowish  white  flowers  in  close  racemes  ; 
this  is  called  Turkey's  Beard,  Xerophyllum  setifolium. 
This  plant  is  quite  suitable  to  grow  in  a  peaty  bog. 

In  this  sheltered  location  in  the  border  we  see  several 
Columbines,  .\quilegias.  This  is  the  yellow  Canadian 
Columbine,  Aquilegia  canadensis  flaviflora,  with  droop- 
ing vellow  flowers  raised  above  its  grayish  foliage  and 
with  it  the  species  itself.  A.  canadensis  with  an  abun- 
dance of  scarlet  flowers,  excellent  wild  or  rockgarden 
plants  in  either  sun  or  part  shade,  which  is  true  of  most 
Columbines.  Here  are  many  others  also,  A.  Oxysepe- 
tahi.  the  Sharp-Sepaled  Columbine,  whose  large  purple 
flowers  are  tinged  with  yellow  and  white:  A.  imlgaris. 
the  many-flowered  purple  Columbine,  and  its  double 
flowered  variety  florc  plena,  and  its  white  variety,  nivea ; 
A.  Stuarti.  Stuart's  Columbine,  a  I)eautiful.  erect  sjiecies 
with  large  lilac  blue  flowers;  A.  Skinneri,  Mexican  Col- 
umbine, a  many-flowered,  large,  shapely  ])lant  with 
orange-red  flowers.  These  .showy  drooping  scarlet  and 
yellow  flowers  are  those  of  the  Hybrid  California  Colum- 
bine, A.  Calif  arnica  hybrida,  and  these  charming,  deep 
blue  nodding  flowers,  whose  petals  are  tipped  with  cream 
are  those  of  the  Altaian  Columbine,  .1.  ghnululosu ;  this 


beautiful  species  with  large  blue  flowers  whose  spur  tips 
are  green-tipped  and  twisted,  and  whose  foliage  is  large 
and  handsome  is  the  Long-Spurred  Columbine,  A.  cceru- 
lea;  here  with  graceful  arching  stems  we  see  a  most 
charming  species,  the  Golden-Spurred  Columbine,  A. 
chrysantha,  with  handsome  dark  foliage  and  many  beau- 
tiful, yellow  fragrant  flowers. 

It  has,  we  have  read,  been  proposed  to  make  the  native 
Columbine.  A.  canadensis,  our  national  flower,  and  we 
think  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  Laurel,  Kalniia  lati- 
folia,  also  proposed  for  this  purpose,  parts  of  which  con- 
tain a  deadly  poison. 

We  will  have  to  stop  our  walks  and  talks  now,  but 
may  resume  them  either  when  the  "Good  Old  Summer- 
time" comes  or  when  the  swallows  come  and  the  wild 
geese  fly  north  another  Spring. 


HARDY    PRIMROSES 

{Continued  from  page  541 ) 

of  bright  lilac  and  lavender  shades  adorn  the  plant  dur- 
ing May  and  June.  Our  cut,  depicting  a  group  of  plants 
of  the  new  grandiflora  strain  of  George  Arends  shows 
the  recently  disseminated  white  variety  at  the  right. 

A  perfect  gem  and  yet,  scarcely  known  on  our  hemi- 
sphere, is  Primula  rosea,  a  comparatively  small  native 
of  the  western  Himalayas.  Like  denticulata,  Cockburtv- 
iana.  Japonica,  puherulenta  and  the  clear  sulphur-yellow 
species  sikkinieiisis  it  is  decidedly  moisture-loving.  The 
most  charming  feature  of  Primula  rosea  and  especially 
of  its  garden  form,  rosea  grandiflora,  is  the  brilliant 
carmine  pink  color  of  its  flowers  when  planted  along 
waterlines  for  mass-eiTect. 

In  contributing  new  and  beautiful  trees,  shrubs  and 
perennials  for  our  gardens  the  flora  of  the  Far  East  has 
been  lavishly  liberal.  A  complete  enumeration  and 
description  of  the  treasures  we  owe  to  the  French  mis- 
sionary, Abbe  Delavay,  alone,  would  mean  to  write  a 
book.  How  immensely  the  recent  exploits  of  E.  H. 
Wilson  as  plant  collector  are  going  to  add  to  the  beauty 
of  garden  and  home  ground  here  and  abroad  lies  still 
beyond  our  comprehension.  As  to  the  continued  influx 
of  novelties  of  hardy  primroses  we  only  need  to  take  a 
glance  at  Camillo  Schneider's  robust  growing  and  niar- 
velously  free  flowering  Chinese  species.  Primula  Syh'a 
TaroHcana.  illustrated  in  the  April  issue  of  Gartenschoen- 
hcit,  to  notice  that  the  near  future  is  going  to  bring 
happy  surprises  for  hardy  primrose  lovers.  Those  of  the 
r)ritish  Islands  look  today  with  just  pride  at  (ieorge 
Forrest,  the  eminent  Scotch  explorer  and  collector  who, 
during  his  prolonged  sojourns  amid  the  Alpine  section 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  province  Yunnan,  in  China, 
has  been  a  contributor  of  many  entirely  new  forms  and 
species  of  the  genus  Primula  of  which  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  Edinburgh   was  the   principal   receiver. 

When  beholding  the  bright  orange  hues  of  Primula 
Hulleyana,  and  gradually  convincing  ourselves  that  the 
oddly  cone-shaped,  at  the  point  blood-red,  in  the  middle 
purple,  and  at  the  lower  part  delicate  lavender,  flowers 
of  Primula  Littoniana  are  really  those  of  a  primrose, 
we  wonder  what  is  going  to  come  next. 

Hitherto  our  attempts  in  bog  gardening,  when  com- 
pared with  work  of  the  same  character  abroad,  remained 
more  or  less  crude.  Exploiting  the  enchanting  ])ossi- 
bilities  of  rivulet  and  brook  we  have  hardly  begun. 
However,  the  prevailing  tendency  among  our  refined 
and  wealthy  countryside  residents  to  cut  loose  from 
every  day  conventionalism  sooner  or  later  will  bring 
opportunities  to  prove  that  we  are  up  to  the  task.  Keep- 
ing this  in  mind  I  believe  we  can  ill  afford  to  remain 
disinterested  in  moisture  loving  hardy  primroses. 
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Spiraeas,  Their  Propagation  and  Cultivation 


DR.  E.  BADE 


ALTHOUGH  the  species  and  varieties  of  Spiraa  are 
numerous,  few  of  them  can  be  used  as  individual 
plants,  the  majority  of  them  being  best  adapted  for 
group  planting.  If  it  is  desired,  one  can  select  Spiraeas 
which  will  flower  from  April  until  November,  and,  as 
they  require  but  little  care,  are  among  the  best  liked  orna- 
mental bushes.  This  not  only  because  of  their  showy 
flowers,  but  also  because  their  foliage  makes  them  very 
attractive. 

The  medium  sized  Spiraa  Thunbcrgii  develops  dainty 
flowers  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  In  the 
Fall  the  foliage  turns  orange  and  red  and  thus,  for  the 
second  time,  is  very  attractive. 

The  two  varieties  of  Spircca  salicifolia  are  var.  latifolia. 
and  var.  alba.  The  species  chiefly  occurs  in  the  low,  some- 
what swampy  bottoms  of  Asia.     The  flowers,  which  are 


Spiraa  thinibergii 

rose-colored,  open  during  July  and  August.  This  plant 
often  escapes  from  cultivation. 

Spircva  clianucdrifolia,  and  Spiraa  Hcxuosa  reach  a 
height  seldom  exceeding  5  feet.  Both  develop  white 
umbeled  flowers  which  appear  during  May  and  June. 
Spiraa  media-  and  the  small  Spiraa  corymbosa  flower 
somewhat  later.  The  latter  produces  large  racemose  white 
flowers.  The  flowers  of  the  Spiraa  bclla  are  tinged 
with  red,  and  this  species  flowers  a  number  of  times 
during  the  Summer.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  protected 
spot.  During  the  Winter  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the 
plant.  The  young  individuals  are  especially  delicate  and 
therefore  should  be  adequately  protected. 

Rose-colored  umbellate  flowers  are  developed  during 
the  Summer  by  Spiraa  japonica.  It  flowers  far  into  the 
Fall.  Dark  red  flowers  are  produced  by  var.  atrosan- 
};uinea  and  var.  pnnicca.  The  large  leaved  var.  macro- 
pliyila  also  produces  red  flowers. 

A    narrow    bush    seldom    more    than    3    feet    high    is 


Spiraa  tomcntosa.  The  rose-colored  flowers  are  open 
until  Fall.  The  middle  flowers  open  first,  and  the  others 
begin  to  open  when  the  first  begin  to  fade.  This  species 
is  best  adapted  for  hedges.     Spiraa  canesccns  covers  its 


Spircra  bniiialda 

drooping  twigs  thickly  with  white  flowers.  Still  better 
for  this  purpose  is  the  var.  myrtcfoUa.  Both  require  a 
more  or  less  protected  spot   for  their  best  development. 


i>pUiCa  van  liouttci 

The  same  place  should  also  be  given  to  the  Japanese 
Spiraa  albitlora.  Placed  in  such  a  spot  this  species  will 
bloom  continuously  from  July.  This  tiny  species  is  also 
well    adapted    for   border    plants.      From    a    dark   to   a 
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delicate  rose  are  the  flowers  of  Spircca  menziesii  and  its 
varieties.  These  plants  are  delicate  and  should  there- 
fore only  be  planted  in  well  protected  places. 

Not  over  three  feet  in  height  with  beautiful  red  flowers 
which  are  open  throughout  the  entire  Summer  is 
Spircca  bumalda.  This  bush  grows  vigorously  and  does 
well  in  any  garden  soil.  It  can  be  used  for  borders  or 
for  small  hedges.  The  var.  ''Anthony  Waterer''  devel- 
ops darker  and  larger  flowers.  If  the  flowers,  when  they 
have  bloomed,  are  regularly  removed,  then  this  species 
develops  new  flowers  and  will  continue  to  bloom  far 
into  the  Fall.  The  young  foliage  shows  a  beautiful  spat- 
tering of  white  and  red.  When  it  is  desired  to  keep 
this  species  small,  it  should  be  pruned  even  with  the 
ground  in  the  Fall.  Garden  forms  to  be  recommended 
are,  among  others,  Spircra  syringiflora,  having  red  flow- 
ers and  a  dwarfed  growth.  Also  Spiraa  cocinna,  whose 
flowers  are  flesh  colored.  For  borders  and  the  moun- 
tain  garden   Spircea   bullata  can   be   used.      This    shrub 


All  Spiraeas  flowering  in  the  Spring  should  not  be 
|iruned  excessively.  It  should  be  done  after  flowering  so 
that  the  strength  of  the  plant  is  not  wasted  in  seed  for- 
mation.     When   pruning   euly  the   soft   immature   wood 


Spircra   grandiflora    (Exochordia   grandilloru,   Koralkozi/i} 

must  be  placed  in  a  sunny  spot  where  it  will  then  develop 
its  red  hemispherical  flowers  in  rich  profusion. 

Spiraa  van  Hoitttei  is  a  medium  sized  bush  which  cov- 
ers itself  luxuriously  with  snow-white  flowers.  These 
make  their  appearance  at  the  end  of  May.  This  plant 
can  be  used  for  both  individual  planting  and  for  groups. 
and  it  develops  its  full  beauty  under  both  conditions. 
The  flowers  always  make  their  appearance  on  last  year's 
twigs.  Therefore,  when  pruning,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  young  wood  is  not  removed  entirely. 

The  smallest  of  all  the  Spiraeas  is  Spircca  dcciiinbcns. 
Its  flowers  are  white  and  appear  in  June.  This  shrub 
seldom  exceeds  one  foot  in  height.  Spircca  trilobata 
introduced  from  Asiatic  mountains  grows  about  two  feet 
in  height.  The  flowers  are  tiny,  white,  appear  in  May, 
and  cover  the  twigs.  From  China  comes  Spircca  callosa 
with  rose-colored  flowers.  This  species,  and  its  variety 
alba,  are  low  shrubs  which  can  be  successfully  used  for 
borders  or  low  hedges.  The  var.  alba  flowers  for  a  long 
period  and  is  therefore  very  valuable. 


Spira'a  pritnifolia 

should  be  removed.  Those  Spiraeas  flowering  later  in 
the  season  should  be  strongly  pruned  after  the  flowering 
period.  This  should  not  be  left  for  the  Winter.  Here 
the  tips  of  the  shoots  coming  from  the  ground  and  the 
tips  of  the  lateral  shoots  from  the  old  wood  should  be 


Sl>iraa  chamccdry folia 

cut  ofl'.     All  thin  and  much  branched  twigs  must  also 
be  removed. 

{Continued  on  pai^c  551) 
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Suggestions  On  Planting  Roses 


HENRY  J.  MOORE 


THERE  are  many  factors  which  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  the  culture  of  Roses,  but  few  which  have 
a  greater  bearing  upon  success  than  proper  plant- 
ing. The  planting  of  Roses  is  not  a  difficult  operation, 
any  intelligent  person  may  perform  it,  and  if  a  little  study 
is  made  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  planting  may 
most  favorably  be  done,  success  will  generally  be  assured. 

The  Soil. — The  best  soil  for  Roses  is  a  well  drained 
clay  loam,  and  to  receive  them  should  properly  have  been 
prepared  last  Fall.  If  it  were  not,  it  should  be  lightly 
manured  with  well  rotted  cow  manure,  and  be  dug  as  soon 
as  dry  enough  in  Spring.  Over-manuring  may  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  Roses.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
plant  for  some  time  after  the  beds  are  dug,  unless  at  th"^ 
time  the  soil  is  warm  and  friable.  Soils  wdiich  are  too 
light,  such  as  sandy  loams,  may  be  rendered  satisfactory 
by  the  addition  of  fifty  per  cent  of  heavy  clay  loam. 

Preparing  the  Roses. — Sometimes  Roses  are  not  in  a 
good  healthy  state  when  received.  If  the  bark  has  a 
shrunken  appearance,  bury  the  plants  completely  in  the 
garden,  or  in  boxes  of  moist  sand  or  soil  for  four  or  five 
days  in  a  cool  place.  Plants  which  after  this  treatment 
still  appear  shrivelled  may  be  worthless.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  the  plants  are  healthy,  the  next  step  will  be  to 
prepare  them  for  planting  in  the  following  way : 

Remove  all  Ijroken  roots  with  a  slanting  upward  cut 
by  means  of  a  keen  knife,  and  shorten  any  very  long  ones 
to  an  average  length,  so  that  the  plant  has  a  nicely  bal- 
anced root  system.  The  aerial  growth  of  the  plants  may 
at  this  time  be  pruned,  or  the  operation  be  deferred  until 
the  planting  is  completed. 

Di.£:ging  the  Holes. — Dig  the  holes  to  receive  the  Roses 
with  a  spade  (not  with  a  shovel).  Make  them  wide 
enough  to  allow  the  roots  to  radiate  from  the  stock  with- 
out bending,  and  deep  enough  to  allow  the  plants  to  be 
set  therein,  so  that  the  point  of  union  of  stock  and  scion 
("bud  graft)  may  be  covered  with  two  inches  of  soil. 
Break  the  soil  finely  in  the  bottom  of  each  hole,  and  plant 
at  once. 


Planting. — When  about  to  plant,  immerse  the  roots  of 
all  plants  which  appear  dry  for  a  few  minutes  in  water. 
Next,  seek  the  aid  of  a  person  to  hold  the  Roses  in  posi- 
tion when  the  roots  are  placed  in  the  holes;  with  the 
hand  spread  out  the  roots,  practically  at  the  level  at  which 
they  spring  from  the  stock,  allowing  them  to  incline  only 
slightly.  With  the  disengaged  hand,  fill  finely  broken  soil 
between  and  under  the  roots  until  thev  are  all  covered, 
after  which  gently  move  the  plant  upward  and  downward 
carefully  without  materially  disturbing  the  position  of 
the  roots.  This  will  cause  the  soil  to  pack  lightly  around 
and  between  the  roots.  With  the  spade,  fill  the  soil  level 
with  the  normal  ground  line,  then  tramp  it  gently  but 
firmly  around  the  plants  without  in  any  way  bruising  the 
liark  of  scion  or  stock.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  or  the 
soil  is  dry,  water  the  plants  at  this  stage,  soaking  the  soil 
thoroughly,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  finish  the  operation  by 
filling  in  more  soil  to  cover  the  "bud  graft"  about  two 
inches.  The  last  two  weeks  of  April  and  the  first  week 
of  May  in  normal  seasons  is  the  proper  time  to  plant 
Roses  in  the  Northern  States  and  Southern  Canada.  The 
hybrid  perpetuals  should  be  planted  two  and  one-half 
feet  apart,  and  the  hybrid  teas  one  and  one-half  to  two 
feet  apart. 

Finishing  the  Work. — With  a  steel  rake  with  sharp 
teeth,  rake  the  surface  of  the  bed,  break  all  clods,  remove 
all  debris,  such  as  stones  and  prunings,  and  finally  edge 
the  beds  neatly  with  the  edging  knife  or  spade,  using  a 
garden  line  during  the  operation,  so  that  the  edges  will 
be  kept  uniform  and  the  beds  of  tiie  desired  shape. 

Xote. — Generallv  speaking,  the  hybrid  perpetual  Roses 
do  better  than  the  hvbrid  Teas  in  localities  wdiere  the 
temperature  falls  twelve  degrees  or  more  below  zero. 
Where,  however,  lower  temperatures  than  this  are  not  ex- 
perienced, the  hybrid  Teas  are  satisfactorily  hardy,  and  in 
many  ways  more  desirable.  Both  kinds  may  as  success- 
fully be  planted  in  November  as  in  April,  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below^  the  forementioned  mark, 
though  this  is  not  generallv  known. 


Tile  Camellia 


GEORGE  F.  STEWART 


AFTER  a  lapse  of  many  years,  the  genus  Camellia 
apparently  is  coming  into  more  general  use  as  a 
\Vinter  flowering  plant.  A  well  grown,  nicely 
shaped  plant  will  always  attract  attention  because  of  its 
ample  glossy  evergreen  leaves,  but  when  loaded  with 
flowers,  as  some  of  the  varieties  are,  they  are  truly  a 
gorgeous  sight.  They  have  been  known  to  cultivators  of 
plants  for  many  years,  and  we  have  had  some  plants  on 
this  place  for  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

Camellias,  as  a  rule,  are  not  difficult  to  root  from  cut- 
tings, although  they  are  much  slower  than  many  plants 
in  forming  their  roots.  Some  of  the  weaker  growing 
varieties  are  better  if  grafted  on  the  strong  rooting  kinds. 
After  they  have  completed  their  young  growth,  is  the  best 
time  to  take  cuttings,  which  is  generally  in  the  month  of 
August.  A  propagating  bed  with  a  brisk  bottom  heat 
and  cool  top  will  root  them  most  quicklv. 

Potting  should  be  attemled  to  as  soon  as  the  roots  are 
formed.      Camellias   will    grow   in   either  peat  or  loam. 


In  the  f(jrnier  they  will  grow  more  freely  but  the}-  will 
flower  better  when  grown  in  a  good  turfy  loam.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  no  lime  gets  into  the  soil,  as  I  have 
known  a  good  plant  to  be  ruined  by  it.  Add  a  good 
proportion  of  sand  to  the  soil  to  insure  porosity ;  also  a 
little  charcoal  which  will  keep  the  compost  sweet.  The 
potting  material  should  be  broken  up  by  hand,  in  lumps 
as  large  as  can  be  conveniently  packed  around  the  ball. 
Firm  potting  is  the  order  for  Camellias.  After  they 
reach  a  six-inch  pot,  every  two  years  will  be  often  enough 
to  disturb  the  roots  for  re-potting.  Plants  in  larger  re- 
ceptacles may  go  several  years  without  being  shifted. 

I  find  that  a  little  feeding  with  cow  manure  water, 
when  they  are  making  their  yearly  growth,  is  beneficial. 
Clay's  is  the  only  safe  fertilizer  to  use  as  a  change.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  a  dift'erence  of  opinion  exists 
about  feeding  them  with  stimulants,  Inil  in  my  experience, 
it  is  both  safe  and  helpful  when  the  plants  are  well  rooted, 
until  thev  set  their  flowering  buds. 
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A  temperature  of  25  to  50  degrees  at  night  should  be 
maintained  during  the  Winter  months  with  about  10  de- 
grees raise  in  sunny  weather  during  the  day.  If  a  longer 
season  of  flowering  is  desired,  part  of  the  plants  may  be 
moved  to  much  lower  temperature,  merely  keeping  out 
frost.  By  so  doing.  Camellias  may  be  had  in  flower  from 
October  until  June.  A  light  shading  should  be  put  over 
the  glass  early  in  March  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  being 
scorched. 

When  the  flowers  are  used  for  cutting,  one  should  exer- 
cise due  care  that  too  much  of  the  wood  is  not  cut  away, 
to  procure  long  stems.  It  is  more  advisable  to  use  them 
with  a  leaf  or  two  attached,  in  a  floating  dish.  If  the 
Camellias  are  cut  with  long  stems,  the  plants  will  very 
soon  be  ruined.    They  look  best  as  pot-plants,  and  if  one 


is  careful  in  growing  them,  convenient  size  plants,  cov- 
ered with  flowers,  may  be  had  in  from  eight  to  ten-inch 
pots.  Plenty  of  space  must  be  allowed  between  each 
plant  while  growing. 

Insects,  such  as  mealy  bug,  scale,  and  thrips  are  liable 
to  attack  them,  but  these  may  be  kept  in  check  by  using 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  and  a  liberal  syringing  when  they 
are  out  of  flower. 

\  arieties  of  {."amellias,  like  a  great  many  other  plants. 
are  becoming  too  numerous  to  mention.  As  they  seed 
freely,  in  mild  climates,  many  new  ones  are  always  being 
raised.  With  some  of  the  varieties,  the  flowers  are  so 
double  that  they  drop  ofl:'  the  plants  without  ever  opening 
fully.  For  pot-plants.  I  prefer  singles  and  semi-double 
varieties. 


April  Birds 

PAUL  B.  RlIS 


H'-  )W  good  it  seems  to  be  alive,  again  to  enjoy  the 
balmy  air  of  Spring  sunshine,  to  hear  the  happy 
warble  of  the  bluebird,  the  carol  of  the  robin, 
the  frantic  call  of  the  killdear,  the  honking  of  the  geese 
and  the  jubilant  outpouring  of  the  song  sparrow.  But 
how  much  better  it  seems  to  be  alive  and  able  to  appre- 
ciate Nature's  every  mood,  to  visit  with  her  in  the  fields, 
meadows  and  woodlands  and  meet  old  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

How  nicely  science  has  aided  us  in  fixing  individuality 
onto  every  stone,  weed,  flower,  shrub,  tree,  butterfly  or 
bird.  And  how  we  enjoy  the  privilege  to  thrust  aside, 
cold  and  scientific  interest  for  knowledge  less  intense, 
knowledge  which  finds  response  in  our  appreciation.  How 
barren  and  hopeless  this  thicket  must  look  to  the  unini- 
tiated and  how  quickly  we  may  awaken  his  interest  by 
bringing  to  his  notice  the  many  wonders  of  Nature,  con- 
tained therein,  the  many  friends,  rewarding  our  search 
with  surprises  that  warm  our  hearts  and  quicken  our 
pulses.  How  indelibly  many  outings  into  such  places  are 
written  irito  our  memories  not  on  account  of  our  com- 
panions or  the  incident  of  travel  but  because  of  the  en- 
riched knowledge,  the  pleasurable  introduction  to  new 
wonders  and  the  raptures  of  discovery  of  more  secrets. 
The  gradual  unfolding  of  bud  and  leaf  radiant  with 
the  rosy  tints  of  life,  the  first  bloom  of  the  Hcpatica  co- 
incident with  the  arrival  of  the  hermit  thrush  are  such 
indications  of  the  progress  of  migration.  The  advancing 
season  hastens  the  growth  of  vegetation  and  with  its  hosts 
of  insects,  offering  a  field  of  activity  to  the  insectivorous 
birds.  The  robins  and  bluebirds  are  closely  followed  by 
aquatic  birds  and  birds  of  prey  and  again  by  the  various 
sparrows,  then  the  waders,  flycatchers  and  swallows  and  a 
few  of  the  hardier  warblers.  The  increasing  varieties  of 
food,  increase  the  varieties  of  arrivals,  each  coming  in 
its  turn  as  its  peculiar  food  is  forthcoming.  The  fly- 
catchers and  swallows  are  feasting  on  winged  insects. 
long  before  the  warblers  are  able  to  get  a  sustenance  from 
the  soft  bodied  insects  and  scales  coincident  witli  the 
growth  of  tender  shoots.  Others,  living  largely  on  in- 
sects adjust  their  appetites  to  a  partial  seed  diet,  notal)l\ 
the  roliin  anrl  bluebird.  Nesting  begins  qiu'tc  early  in  the 
month,  especially  with  the  two-brooded  birds,  but  the  un- 
certainty of  temperature  takes  heavy  toll  among  the  young 
fledglings.  Among  eighty-three  nests  built  we  noted 
thirty-five  failures  or  forty-two  per  cent.  Of  these  twe]\c 
per  cent  were  directlv  traceable  to  the  effects  of  chilling 
winds    and    rains.      Ouite    undaunted    the   birds    usuallv 


plunge  into  a  second  and  third  venture  of  parenthood. 
Millet  and  sunflower  seed  scattered  among  the  shrub 
border  or  under  evergreens  will  attract  many  a  migrant 
to  prolong  a  pleasant  visit.  Water  in  the  bird  bath  now 
becomes  a  necessity  and  the  scattering  of  short  strings 
will  prove  a  great  aid  to  the  robin  in  building.  Pans 
filled  with  mud  in  dry  seasons  are  eagerly  visited  by  the 
same  bird,  its  bulky  nest  without  its  cement  suft'ering 
greatly  in  heavy  downpours.  Of  the  many  birds  to  be 
expected  during  the  month  we  append  a  list  from  our 
diary.  Dates  of  arrival  may  vary  two  weeks  either  way, 
depending  on  the  season,  but  the  observations  are  a  fair 
representation  of  the  migration  during  the  month : 

April  1. — Mourning  Dove,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker, 
Cowbird,  liroad-winged  Hawk. 

April  3. — Purple  Martin,  Bluebird  (building  nest), 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 

April  4. — Buffle-head  Duck,  Golden-eyed  Duck.  \\'hite- 
throated  Sparrow,  Coot.  Robin  (building  nest). 

April  6. — Tree  Swallow. 

April  8. — Chipping  Sparrow. 

April  9. — Grasshopper  Sparrow,  Lark  Sparrow. 

April  10. — Bronzed  Graokle  (building  nest). 

April   11.' — Bank  Swallow,  Swamp  Sparrow. 

April  12. — Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  Bittern.  Horned 
Grebe. 

April  15. — Clav-colored  Sparrow,  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk. 

April  17. — Brown  Thrasher. 

April  22.— ClifT  Swallow.  Myrtle  W'arbler,  Prairie 
Warbler,  Water  Thrush,  Willow  Thrush,  W'hite-crowned 
Sparrow,  Barn  Swallow,  Winter  Wren  (singing). 

April  27. — Greater  Yellow-legs,  Spotted  Sandpiper, 
Baldpate  Duck,  Red-breasted  Mergan.ser. 

April  28. — Black  Tern,  Solitary  Sandpiper,  King  Rail, 
Canvas-back  Duck. 

April  29.— Veery. 


WJiat  IJiougJi  vou  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any 
friend  left  you  a  rich  legacy!    Diligence  is  the  mother  of 
good  luck,  and  God  gives  all  things  to  industry.    Then — 
Plough  deep  while  sluggards  sleep, 
.■\nd  vou  shall  have  com  to  sell  and  to  keep. 
Work  while  it  is  called  to-day.     .     .     One  to-day  is 
worth  two  to-morrows,  as  Poor  Richard  savs. — Frank- 
lin. 
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The  Greenhouse,  Month  to  Month 

W.  R.  FOWKES 


Al'RlL  and  early  May,  with  longer  days  and  all  plant 
life  active,  call  for  greater  activity  in  the  green- 
house. Floors  require  more  damping  down ;  ven- 
tilation must  be  watched;  and  all  small  items,  such  as  re- 
potting and  transplanting  of  seedlings,  must  be  properly 
attended  to. 

The  comjjost  heap  needs  to  be  turned   several  times, 
and  when  time  permits,  should  be  chopped  ready  for  fill- 


ing the  benches. 


Young  carnation  plants  should  be  in  a  cold  frame  to 
gain  vigor.  They  can  withstand  early  outdoor  planting, 
if  properly  hardened. 

Young  '^lums  require  repotting.  The  cold  frame  is  an 
excellent  place  for  them  until  they  are  ready  for  their 
final  pots  or  beds. 

Nearly  every  one  has  his  mind  made  up  as  to  what 
new  varieties  of  roses  he  desires  to  grow.  After  a  visit 
to  the  New  York  Show,  where  large  and  small  places  ex- 
hibited, and  where  the  best  standard  varieties  of  plants 
were  on  view,  as  well  as  the  novelties,  most  people  placed 
their  orders  for  young  roses.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  for  a 
person  with  limited  glass  to  propagate  when  he  can  buy 
splendid  stock  from  first-class  houses  whose  reputations 
are  well  established.  Order  your  roses  so  that  they  will 
come  when  the  benches  are  ready  and  prepared  for  plant- 
ing. It  will  save  a  lot  of  most  valuable  space  and  time 
later  on. 

The  young  cyclamen  plants  should  be  ordered  to  ar- 
rive in  July  in  three-inch  pots.  It  is  not  worth  the  time 
for  a  man  who  grows  only  a  few  plants  to  sow  seed  and 
give  the  coddling  these  plants  require.  The  specialist 
grows  them  by  the  thousands  in  special  houses,  devoted 
entirely  to  them,  where  they  have  the  advantage  of  com- 
panions early  in  life.  Plants  are  like  human  beings  and 
enjoy  congenial  company. 

In  May.  AmaryUis  shouUl  be  placed  into  a  frame,  and 
gradually  ripened  oiT. 

Gloxinias  must  be  fed,  and  cow  or  sheep  liquid  is  fine 
for  them.  The  fleshy  leaves  are  now  hiding  the  pots,  and 
one  should  be  careful  not  to  allow  water  or  dust  on  the 
foliage.  Dampen  around  the  gloxinias  several  times  daily 
or  their  usefulness  will  be  materially  shortened. 

The  pot  fruits  can  be  syringed  more.  Disbud  the  young- 
shoots,  leaving  sufificient  for  next  year's  wood.  Bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  young  growth 
a  peach  or  nectarine  tree  than  insufficient.  As  the 
fruits  develop  watch  with  caution,  and  never  close  the 
house  except  in  case  of  a  storm,  until  after  stoning.  If 
you  do  not  know  wdien  they  have  stoned,  cut  a  fruit  in 
two  on  each  tree.  If  the  hard  stone  is  there,  it  will  be  safe 
to  give  more  heat,  but  until  they  have  passed  the  stoning 
period,  the  night  temperature  must  not  exceed  fifty  de- 
grees. This  needs  to  be  constantly  emphasized.  They 
are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  their  full  beauty  will 
be  more  than  appreciated  when  you  can  take  the  fully 
developed  plants  to  the  dining  room. 

The  peach  and  nectarines  may  be  a  little  pale  in  leaf, 
due  to  a  deficiency  of  iron  in  the  soil.  If  so,  give  half 
an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  gallon  of  water  once  a 
week  for  three  weeks,  which  will  invigorate  them.    After 


tlle^e  plants  have  stoned,  the  night  temperature  can  be 
raised,  and  air  should  be  left  on  all  night. 

It  is  now  time  to  prepare  a  supply  of  plants  to  take 
the  place  of  those  which  are  to  be  removed  to  verandas, 
porches,  etc.  Cclosia,  Pride  of  Castle  Gould,  is  a  very 
fine  plant  for  this  purpose  and  will  develop  fully  four  feet 
in  diameter.  Sow  a  pinch  of  seed,  picking  off  as  soon  as 
they  are  fit  to  handle,  into  flats  of  leafy  soil.  Keep  them 
warm,  and  pot  into  three-inch  pots.  Never  allow  them 
to  become  pot  bound,  but  have  them  growing  continually. 
You  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  your  efforts  when  they 
reach  their  flowering  size. 

In  the  propagating  house,  which  is  sometimes  a  barren 
spot  m  Summer,  grow  a  few  climbers.  Gloriosa  Roth- 
childiana  makes  a  very  good  annual  climber.  The  bulbs 
or  tubers  can  be  procured  and  started  in  ten-inch  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom.  The  compost  should  be  rich. 
Drain  with  two  inches  of  crocks,  covering  the  crocks 
with  two  inhes  of  dry  cow  manure.  The  rest  of  the  soil 
should  be  loam  and  sand  with  a  little  leaf  mold.  Do  not 
water  until  growth  commences,  and  then  syringe  well  to 
drive  off  the  red  spider.  Trained  on  a  trellis  or  pillars, 
this  climber  will  delight  vou  with  its  unusually  attractive 
flowers. 

Liliitm  spcciosuvi.  if  potted  now,  will  flower  nicely  by 
mid-Summer  and  be  vei-y  charming  in  the  conservatory 
when  the  bulbs  are  out  of  season.  The  variety  Kraetceri 
is  especially  adaptable  for  this  time,  .-ilbiim  is  another 
fine  variety  and  the  seedmen's  catalogs  list  annually 
varieties  worth  growing. 

The  orchids  require  top  air  during  the  night.  One 
should  be  careful  not  to  wet  them  too  much  with  the 
extra  spraying  now  necessary.  The  pots  and  paths  should 
also  be  dampened  more,  but  at  the  same  time,  every  orchid 
house  should  have  a  short  period  of  dryness  to  keep  the 
voung  roots  active.  To  do  this  properly,  one  should  have 
all  under  his  own  control,  and  there  should  not  be  constant 
(Iriiiping.  The  old-fashioned  idea  of  troughs  on  the  pipes 
is  out  of  date  for  orchids.  Moisture  should  be  applied 
with  study  and  for  a  reason.  The  excessive  dampness 
arising  from  the  evaporating  troughs  or  pans  causes  soft 
growth  that  will  not  give  a  fair  yield  of  bloom.  To  grow 
and  flower  successfully,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  the 
plants  green. 

Pinch  off  a  few  buds  from  each  rose  bush  in  order  to 
have  a  steady  supply.  If  a  heavy  crop  for  Decoration 
Day  is  desired,  one  nnist  sacrifice  April's  first  buds.  Feed 
well  W'ith  liquid  manure  twice  a  w-eek.  watch  that  the 
plants  are  never  dry  at  the  roots.  Syringe  more  heavily 
every  fine  morning  than  during  the  past  few  months. 

Sow  the  earliest  batch  of  primulas,  malacoides  and 
flhconica.  They  come  up  irregularly,  and  to  the  amateur 
this  is  a  source  of  worry.  Do  not  throw  a  pan  of  seed 
away  for  two  months.  IJse  light,  sandy,  finely  sifted  soil 
with  half  leaf  mold  and  some  sifted  sphagnum  moss,  and 
water  the  whole  two  hours  before  sowing  the  seed  in  a 
seed  pan.  Sift  a  minute  portion  on  top  and  gently  press 
the  soil  down.  Cover  with  a  pane  of  glass  and  shade 
with  paper.  Place  in  a  temperature  of  about  65  degrees 
at  night.  Do  not  trv  forcing,  for  in  so  doing,  one  may 
lose  them  all. 
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I  Work  for  the  Month  in  the  Garden  | 

I  SAMUEL  GOLDING  | 
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THE  real  busy  season  is  now  with  us,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity should  be  neglected  to  push  ahead,  and  en- 
deavor to  keep  abreast  of  the  stress  of  work  that 
will  demand  immediate  attention  in  the  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens. 

Peas  are  a  most  important  crop,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  perfect  successions,  sowing  at  intervals 
of  about  every  two  weeks.  The  quantity  sown  must,  of 
course,  be  gauged  by  the  demands  of  each  establishment. 
When  these  early  peas  are  above  the  ground,  it  is  advis- 
able and  good  practice  to  stake  or  brush  them,  as  this  is 
a  protection  from  the  cold,  keen  winds  which  we  are 
likely  to  experience  during  the  early  Spring  months. 

Plant  out  onion  sets  sown  earlier  in  the  greenhouse  or 
frames.  See  that  they  are  properly  hardened  off  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  move.  Onions  revel  in  a  deep, 
rich  soil  and  the  ground  should  be  deei)ly  dug  or  trenched 
in  the  Fall  if  possible,  incorporating  plenty  of  good  farm- 
yard manure. 

Before  planting  or  seeding,  the  soil  should  be  in  a  good 
workable  condition,  so  that,  if  it  is  easily  worked,  there 
will  be  no  sign  of  stickiness.  When  planting,  get  the 
roots  as  far  down  as  possible.  By  that,  I  do  not  infer 
to  bury  the  plants,  but  to  set  them  in  the  same  depth  as 
they  were  in  the  fiats,  and  make  firm.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon fault  that  not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  having  the 
soil  firm  before  planting  or  sowing,  which  applies  to  any 
operation  in  the  garden,  whether  planting  vegetables, 
flowers  or  trees. 

The  seedlings  from  the  earlier  sowings  will  be  grow- 
ing apace.  Transplant  them  early,  and  grow  along  as 
cobl  as  possible  in  order  to  have  sturdy  plants. 

Early  leeks  from  the  first  sowing  can  "be  planted  out 
as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  They  are  gross  feeders, 
and  respond  to  generous  treatment.  There  are  several 
methods  adopted  for  growing  large  leeks,  but  the  one 
which  is  most  generally  followed,  is  to  plant  in  prepared 
trenches,  and  gradually  bank  up  the  soil  around  them  dur- 
ing the  growing"  season,  to  secure  fine  blanched  stems. 
They  are  a  valuable  Winter  vegetable,  and  deserve  to  be 
more  grown  and  ajjpreciated. 

\'egetables  growing  in  pits  or  frames  will  need  an 
abundance  of  water  and  careful  attention  regarding  ven- 
tilation. 

Protect  the  hearts  of  caiiliflovvers  from  direct  sunshine 
by  l;reaking  some  leaves  over  the  plants. 

Make  one  more  sowing  of  string  beans  inside,  and  near 
the  end  of  the  month  make  a  sowing  outside  on  a  warm 
border. 

Transplant  and  keep  growing,  egg  plants,  peppers,  to- 
matoes. Make  a  sowing  of  sweet  corn  in  pots,  and  also 
lima  beans,  squash,  cucumbers  for  early  planting  w'hen  the 
soil  is  warm.  Cl<il)e  artichokes  should  be  kept  growing 
until  placed  into  final  (|narters. 

Lose  no  time  in  jilanting  early  potatoes  and  main  crops 
before  the  month  is  out,  and  endeavor,  if  possible,  to 
change  the  ground  each  season  for  this  crop.  A  change 
of  seed  is  an  important  and  essential  factor  in  securing 
good  crops  during  successive  seasons. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  new  asparagus  beds.  Secure 
good  two-year-old  plants,  placing  these  out  in  well  pre- 
pared trenches  about  eight  inches  deep,  about  two  feet 


apart,  and  three  to  four  feet  between  the  rows.  If  this 
space  can  be  spared,  cover  the  crowns  with  two  inches  of 
soil,  and  the  trench  can  be  gradually  filled  until  level. 
Small  crops  can  be  grown  during  the  first  year  or  two. 

Any  alterations  that  are  contemplated  in  the  herbaceous 
border  must  be  done  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Clumps 
of  perennials  that  have  become  too  large  should  be  di- 
vided. This  of  course  alludes  to  such  subjects  as 
Heleniums,  hardy  asters,  and  other  Fall  blooming  sub- 
jects. Pseonies,  iris,  oriental  poppies  and  other  Spring 
flowering  plants  must  be  divided  and  replanted  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Plants  of  Digitalis,  Sweet  Williams,  pansies,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  daisies,  etc.,  that  have  wintered  in  the  cold 
frame  must  be  planted  out. 

Annuals  that  do  not  take  kindly  to  being  transplanted 
should  be  sown  where  they  are  to  bloom,  thinning  out  the 
plants  when  large  enough  to  allow  proper  development 
to  those  that  remain. 

Mignonette,  poppy,  Esclischoltzia,  Alyssiivi,  Dimor- 
photlieca,  and  the  like  are  impatient  for  removal. 

Sow  late  branching  asters  outside  around  the  end  of 
the  month;  also  verbenas,  marigolds.  Phlox  Dnimmondii 
and  other  annuals  for  late  cutting. 

Prune  outdoor  roses.  Hybrid  perpetuals  require  a 
more  severe  cutting  back  than  the  Teas  and  hybrid  Teas. 
Remove  weak  and  useless  wood  and  shorten  back  to  a 
good  eye.  Give  a  good  dressing  of  cow  manure  and  avoid 
damage  to  the  roots  wdien  digging  it  in. 

The  making  and  seeding  of  a  new  lawn  should  be 
proceeded  with  as  soon  as  possible.  The  ground  should 
be  well  prepared  with  good  manure  plowed  in,  making- 
it  firm  before  seeding.  After  sowing,  rake  it  in  and  go 
over  it  again  with  the  roller.  When  all  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  run  a  heavy  roller  over  the  lawns.  Where  the 
grass  is  thin,  rake  in  more  seed  with  a  dressing  of  fine 
soil  or  humus. 

Push  on  with  the  planting  of  deciduous  trees,  shrubs, 
fruit  trees,  evergreens,  etc.  Cut  well  back  the  deciduous 
trees  to  maintain  the  balance  between  the  roots  and  tops, 
and  if  dry,  give  a  thorough  watering.  This  should  be 
repeated  if  the  weather  continues  dry.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  drought  until  quite  estab- 
lished and  root  action  has  become  active. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  satisfactory  plants  for 
covering  bare  and  unsightly  ]ilaces  under  trees  is  the 
Japanese  .Spurge.  PacJiysaudra  tcniiiiialis.  a  verv  attract- 
ive evergreen  which  should  lie  ]ilanted  now. 

Edge  the  drives  and  garden  paths  as  this  adds  much 
to  the  general  appearance  of  any  place.  A  dressing  of 
stone  should  be  applied  to  drives  where  needed. 

After  experiencing  one  of  the  most  open  Winters  on 
record,  we  anticipated  an  early  Spring,  for  Afarch  was 
doing  its  best  to  emulate  .\pril  and  behaving  (|uite  like 
the  proverliial  lamb.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th.  the  mer- 
cury was  flirting  with  eighty  degrees  in  the  .shade.  On 
every  hand  could  be  seen  jjlain  evidence  that  Spring  had 
arrived.  Early  tulips  and  flowering  shrubs  were  showing 
their  buds,  and  the  magnolias  in  manv  instances  were  in 
full  bloom  witli  a  wealth  of  wonderful  blossoms.  The 
Forsytlii.'is  were  looking  like  cascades  of  golden  bloom  ; 
(Continued  on  page  SSX) 
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Water  Conservation  in  Plants 


WILLARD  N.  CLUTE 


ONE  of  the  first  requirements  of  plants  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  moisture.  Alany  species  grow  immersed 
in  water  and  the  roots  ot  land  plants  ramify 
through  the  soil  in  all  directions  in  search  of  this  precious 
fluid.  In  all  growing  plants,  there  is  a  constant  stream 
of  moisture  flowing  in  through  the  roots  and  out  through 
the  stem  and  leaves.  One  seldom  realizes  the  amount  of 
water  that  passes  through  a  plant  in  this  way.  The  alfalfa 
plant  uses  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  in  producing  a 
pound  of  dry  matter  and  other  crops  require  quantities 
almost  as  great. 

It  is  plain  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  water  that  flows 
into  the  plant  is  used  in  making  food.  The  rest  escapes 
into  the  air  as  water-vapor  but  it  is  not  wasted,  for  by 
evaporating  it  keeps  the  plant  cool.  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  a  leaf  in  full  sunshine  may  receive 
enough  heat  in  one  minute  to  raise  its  temperature  thirty 
degrees.  At  this  rate  a  fatal  temperature  would  soon  be 
reached  were  it  not  for  evaporation.  Just  how  eft'ective 
this  process  is  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  it  re- 
quires more  than  five  hundred  times  as  much  heat  to 
evaporate  a  given  quantity  of  water  as  it  does  to  raise 
its  temperature  one  degree. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  supply  of  moisture  from 
the  soil,  plants  are  often  in  considerable  danger  of  dry- 
ing up.  This  is  especially  true  of  specimens  exposed  to 
periods  of  actual  drouth,  or  to  the  physiological  drouth 
of  Winter  when  the  water  in  the  soil  is  not  available  be- 
cause frozen.  When  such  periods  occur  the  plant  usually 
reduces  sail  by  dropping  its  leaves.  Many  desert  plants 
have  become  practically  leafless  in  response  to  extended 
seasons  of  this  kind,  their  work  of  food-making  being 
now  carried  on  by  the  green  tissue  of  the  stems.  When 
the  drouth  is  only  temporary,  as  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  Summer  day,  the  leaves  may  assume  diff'erent  posi- 
tions to  avoid  the  strong  sunlight  and  consequent  loss  of 
water.  Corn  leaves  roll  up,  the  leaves  of  compass  plants 
and  wild  lettuce  turn  their  edges  to  the  sun  and  the  leaves 
of  many  of  the  Lcguminosa  droo]i.  In  cold  seasons,  a 
similar  rolling  of  leaves  is  noticed  in  most  of  the  plants 
hardv  enough  to  retain  these  structures. 

The  leaves  are  peculiarly  situated  as  regards  moisture. 
On  the  one  hand  they  must  evaporate  enough  to  keep 
cool  and  on  the  other  they  must  retain  enough  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  activities.  They  are  therefore 
provided  with  an  epidermis  that  prevents  the  passage  of 
moisture,  but  which  is  provided  with  great  numbers  of 
tiny  openings  called  stomata.  through  which  moisture 
may  escape.  The  cells  which  surround  these  openings 
can  contract  or  expand  them  as  occasion  requires  and 
thus  the  loss  of  water  is  in  a  measure  controlled. 

Young  stems  are  also  covered  by  an  epidermis  in  which 
there  are  openings  known  as  lenticels.  The  tiny  s]iecks 
seen  in  the  young  bark  of  elder,  cherry,  ailanthus  and 
other  woody  plants  arc  lenticels.  In  the  white  birch  the 
increasing  girth  of  the  stem  stretches  the  lenticels  hori- 
zontally, forming  the  familiar  dark  streaks  in  the  bark. 
The  streaks  in  a  piece  of  cork  are  produced  by  the  same 
structures.  Stomata  are  usually  too  small  to  be  seen  with 
the  unaided  eye.  but  they  are  visible  in  the  leaves  of  the 
common  white  or  I\Tadonna  lily  and  with  a  simple  lens 
thev  may  be  seen  in  the  leaves  of  many  other  plants. 

When  leaves  are  exposed  to  much  sunlight  as  in  the 
tropics,  the  epidermis  often  secretes  a  layer  of  cuticle  con- 
sist inp"  of  a  waxv  substance  called  cutin.  Sometimes  the 
cut  in  is  in  rods,  grains  or  flakes  which  give  the  leaves  a 


gray  or  whitish  color,  as  in  the  cabbage  and  carnation, 
ihis  layer,  called  bloom,  is  characteristic  of  such  fruits 
as  the  grape,  plum,  and  nectarine.  A  similar  deposit  on 
the  apple  makes  the  fruit  shine  when  rubbed,  a  fact  which 
has  been  commercialized  by  the  owners  of  fruit  stands. 
Sometimes  the  leaf  has  what  is  known  as  a  multiple  epi- 
dermis in  which  additional  cells  filled  with  water  aid  in 
absorbing  the  sun's  heat.  A  very  good  illustration  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  a  cross  section  of  the  leaf  of  the 
common  rubber  plant. 

Hairs  and  scales  of  various  kinds  aid  the  epidermis  in 
protecting  the  leaves.  Some  are  simple,  others  branched 
and  still  others  have  glands  at  their  tips  in  which  is  an 
oil  reputed  to  still  further  conserve  the  moisture.  The 
leaves  of  Deiitsia.  mullein,  primrose,  hollyhock,  butifalo- 
berry  and  Geranium-  afford  fine  examples  of  hairs  and 
scales.  These  are  beautiful  objects  for  microscopic  study. 
In  the  woody  parts  of  perennial  plants,  the  epidermis 
is  sooner  or  later  replaced  bv  a  more  serviceable  tissue 
of  cork  cells  which  are  closely  joined  together  like  epi- 
dermal cells  but  which  are  unlike  them  in  containing  air 
instead  of  living  matter.  To  this  fact  the  lightness  of 
cork  is  largely  due.  Cork  not  only  protects  the  stems 
from  evaporation  but,  since  heat  crosses  stationary  air 
verv  slowly,  it  protects  the  plant  from  the  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  which  are  far  more  harmful  than  steady 
cold  is.  The  tissue  that  forms  the  cork  originates  m  the 
epidermis,  or  in  the  layer  of  cells  just  below  it,  which  is 
known  as  cork  cambium.  Since  the  formation  of  a  layer 
of  cork  shuts  ofT  the  water  from  the  epidermis,  the  latter 
soon  dies  and  falls  away.  Often  the  cork  cambium  is 
thrown  ol¥  in  turn  by  another  layer  that  forms  deeper  in 
the  tissues  of  the  bark. 

The  old  corkv  bark  may  remain  on  the  stem  for_  a 
number  of  years,  but  ultimately  it  is  shed,  being  cracked 
and  loosened  bv  the  expanding  tissues  within.  Owing  to 
the  way  in  which  the  cambium  is  arranged,  the  bark 
breaks  up  into  patterns  that  are  characteristic  and  distinct 
enough  to  serve  for  identifying  the  difterent  species.  One 
calls  to  mind  in  this  connection,  the  rough  bark  of  old 
cottonwoods,  the  fine  netted  bark  of  walnut  and  ash,  the 
winged  bark  of  hackberrv  and  the  splintery  bark  of 
hickorv.  In  the  buttonwood  or  sycamore  the  bark  falls 
oft'  in  flakes,  in  the  birch  it  forms  papery  layers,  and  in 
the  grape-vine  it  forms  long  strips.  Sometimes  the  cork 
cambium  does  not  develop  evenly  and  thus  gives  rise  to 
corky  ridges  and  wings  that  are  often  very  conspicuous 
as  in  the  sweet  gum.  the  Euonymus  and  some  oaks  and 
elms.  The  cork  from  which  the  stoppers  of  bottles  are 
made  is  the  greatly  developed  tissue  of  a  species  of  oak. 
In  voung  twigs  cork  cells  mav  be  of  various  colors  and 
thus  give  the  characteristic  colors  to  many  species.  The 
red  of  dogwood,  the  yellow,  orange  and  purple  of  wil- 
lows, the  green  of  wahoo,  the  olive  of  golden  bell  and 
the  sober  gravs  of  beech  and  butternut  are  illustrations  of 
this. 

In  addition  to  its  other  functions,  cork-  protects  the 
tissues  of  the  stem  from  mechanical  injury  and  assists  in 
healing  wounds  that  may  occur.  When  a  branch  is  cut  oflf 
a  laver  of  cork  soon  spreads  over  the  wound  under  cover 
of  which  the  tissues  within  may  complete  the  repairs. 
Cork  tissue  also  covers  the  scars  left  by  the  fall  of  the 
leaves.  In  exposed  situations  the  bark  of  trees  is  thickest 
on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  cold  and  wind.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  trees  in  tropical  regions  where  the  air  is 
( Coiiti'uu'd  oil  /'(7,C''  5?\) 
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Uses  of  Native  Ferns  in  Cultivation 

HERBERT  DURAND 


NAT1\'E  FERXS  are  swiftly  coming  into  favor  and 
fvery  planting-  season  finds  more  and  more  of  them 
brought  under  cultivation.  The  professional  gar- 
dener, as  well  as  the  amateur,  is  begnming  to  realize 
their  usefulness.  Their  characteristics  are  so  varied  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  will  grow  are  so  broad, 
that  varieties  may  be  chosen  to  serve  almost  any  purpose. 

Ferns  as  a  rule  are  easily  grown,  although  there  are 
some  varieties  which  require  special  care.  Ordinary  gar- 
den soil  will  do  very  well  for  some  of  the  ranker  grow- 
ing kinds.  The  varieties  of  smaller  growth,  which  com- 
prise those  classed  as  rock  ferns,  require  very  rich  soil. 
In  the  wild,  the  soil  in  which  they  flourish  is  almost  pure 
leaf  mold.  There  are  a  few  which  are  found  growing  on 
limestone  ledges.  These  in  cultivation  require  in  most 
instances  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  lime  to  the 
soil. 

Most  ferns  grow  natiu-ally  on  sloping  ground,  and  this, 
of  course,  insures  excellent  drainage.  If  we  are  to  imi- 
tate Nature,  we  must  supply  similar  locations.  Some 
kinds,  which  are  found  in  lowland  situations,  such  as 
Aspidimn  thelyptcris,  Onoclea  sensibilis  and  all  the  Os- 
mundas,  do  not  absolutely  require  well  drained  locations, 
but  will  grow  in  soil  that  is  so  drained. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  ferns  must  be  jilanted 
in  a  location  exactly  like  that  where  they  are  found  grow- 
ing wild,  or  that  they  will  not  thrive  in  places  where  the 
conditions  are  different.  This  has  been  definitely  de- 
termined by  exhaustive  experiments. 

The  best  season  of  the  year  for  planting  ferns  seems  to 
be  any  time  except  during  the  Winter  months  and  pos- 
sibly during  July  and  .August.  It  has  been  found  that 
ferns  can  be  transplanted  even  in  mid-Summer,  by  cutting 
off  the  fronds.  New  fronds  soon  appear.  They  will  not, 
however,  be  as  strong  as  the  original  would  have  been. 
This  treatment  does  not  seem  to  be  injurious  to  the  roots, 
as  they  throw  off  as  vigorous  a  growth  as  ever  the  fol- 
lowing Spring.  If  ferns  are  planted  in  early  .\utumn, 
the  roots  have  opportunity  to  become  well  established  be- 
fore freezing  weather  and  they  are  ready  to  start  new 
growth  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  grcnind  in  the 
Spring. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  confront 
nearly  every  amatetir  is  to  find  attractive  plants  that  will 
thrive  and  cover  the  ground  in  dry,  shady  locations,  as 
under  trees.  There  are  very  few  flowering  plants  which, 
can  be  introduced  under  such  conditions  with  satisfac- 
torv  results.  There  are  some  varieties  of  ferns,  however, 
which  can  be  planted  in  such  places  and  will  prove  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  Perhaps  the  four  best  varieties  for 
this  purpose  are  Polysticliium  acrosticoidcs  (Christmas 
Fern),  Aspidiuin  mai'ginale  (Evergreen  Wood  Fern), 
Dkksoiiia  pioictilobiila  (TTay-scented  Fern)  and  Osiuioida 
Claytoniana.  Osmunda  Claytoniana  grows  to  a  height  of 
from  two  to  three  feet  and  should  be  planted  in  the  luick- 
ground.  Dicksonia  punctilobitla  and  Aspidiuin  niari^iiudr 
.grow  about  18  inches  high  and  Polvstichiiini  acrosticoidcs 
from  12  to  15  inches.  These  four  varieties  make  a  fine 
group.  .Ispidiidii  inari^inalc  and  Polystichiiini  acrosti- 
coidcs are  evergreen  and  retain  their  fronds  during  the 
entire  year. 

WHien  ferns  are  planted  in  a  dry  location,  s')eci;i]  ere 
should  be  taken  in  preparing  the  soil.  It  should  i-c  ma'e 
fine  by  spading  and  a  liberal  amount  of  natural  humus 
should  he  added.  Th-s  not  onlv  supplies  fertilitv.  but  it 
makes  the  grotmd  more  porous  and   1iiild>  the  moisture 


better.  Frequent  watering  is  essential  until  the  ferns 
have  sent  out  new  root  growth. 

It  is  well,  e.sj)ecially  when  ferns  are  planted  during  the 
Fall  months,  to  give  them  a  mulch  of  leaves.  This  helps 
to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  also  affords  protec- 
tion against  upheaval  by  frost.  Care,  however,  should 
be  used  not  to  have  the  mulch  too  heavy  on  newly  planted 
stock,  as  by  so  doing,  the  plants  are  apt  to  be  smothered. 
Many  amateurs  are  unsuccessful  in  growing  native  ferns, 
because  they  plant  them  too  deeply.  Such  ferns  as  the 
Christmas  Fern.  Evergreen  Wood  Fern,  etc.,  which  grow 
from  a  crown,  should  be  set  so  the  crown  will  not  be 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  it  is  liable  to  rot 
during  wet  weather. 

While  ferns  have  no  flowers  and  do  not  give  any  color 
effect  except  the  varying  shades  of  green  of  the  fronds, 
they  are  indispensable  in  every  natural  or  wild  garden. 
Beautiful  masses  can  be  produced  by  the  use  of  the  dift'er- 
ent  tvpes  and,  by  proper  selections,  certain  desirable  tex- 
tures and  eft'ects  may  be  introduced  into  the  planting. 

In  nearly  every  locality,  some  kinds  of  ferns  are  quite 
common  and  as  they  are  usually  easy  to  transplant,  there 
is  no  reason  whv  every  fern  lover  should  not  grow  and 
enjoy  them. 

WORK    FOR    THE    MONTH    IN    THE    GARDEN 

(Continued  from  page  549) 
the  bees  were  bringing  home  loads  of  pollen  taken  from 
crocus,  willows  and  maples,  when  biting  Boreas  fell  upon 
us  chasing  the  mercury  to  far  below  freezing  point,  and 
taking  the  joy  of  life  from  the  more  precocious 
flowers  and  shrubs  in  the  garden  in  a  most  ruthless 
manner. 

This  should  remind  us  that  it  is  still  good  advice  not 
to  begin  our  early  gardening  operations  too  ha.stily.  and 
that  we  take  great  chances  in  planting  out  of  the  green- 
house and  frames  before  the  ri,ght  season  is  here.  The 
verv  early  warm  davs  often  deceive. 


WATER    CONSERVATION    IN    PLANTS 

{Continued  on  page  550) 
always  moist  and  warm  often  have  so  little  corkv  bark 
that  the  green  of  the  middle  bark  shows  through  and 
flowers  are  frequently  produced  from  the  trunk  as  well 
as  from  the  twigs.  The  chocolate  tree  bears  most  of  its 
fruits  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  from  flowers 
produced  in  this  way.  Among  the  trees  of  our  own 
region  with  this  habit  is  the  red-bud  or  Judas  tree,  which 
always  produces  its  pink  flowers  on  the  old  wood. 


SPIR^AS,  THEIR  PROPAGATION  AND 
CULTIVATION 

(Continued  front  page  545) 

A  moist  soil  where  the  gro'md  is  always  wet  is  not 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  Spirtra.  .\  fertile,  not  too 
damp  soil  having  good  drainage  is  best  svn'ted  for  these 
l)lants. 

Propagation  of  the  !^pring  flowering  species  and  vari- 
eties is  usually  carried  out  by  means  of  cuttings  taken 
from  tlie  green  wood.  These  are  then  placed  in  the 
.sand  under  glass  where  they  remain  until  thev  have 
formed  a  .good  root  system.  The  late  flowering  Spirjeas 
are  propagated  through  cuttings  made  from  inature 
twiL:s.  These  are  taken  in  the  Fall  or  the  Winter,  placed 
in  sand-filled  boxes,  and  kept  cool.  Finally  thev  are 
jilanicd  in  the  i^pring  in  the  usual  way. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW 

■yHE  eighth  annual  International  Flower  Show, 
•'■  held  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  last 
month,  far  surpassed  any  flower  show  ever  before 
staged  in  this  country  in  beauty  and  arrangement,  and 
seldom  have  finer  qualities  of  plants  and  flowers  been 
brought  together  in  such  quantities  as  were  displayed 
at  this  Show.  From  a  financial  standpoint,  it  was  a 
grand  success,  and  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
management  is  to  be  congratulated.  Great  credit  is 
due  Arthur  Herrington,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  gen- 
eral arrangement,  which  could  not  have  been  improved 
on  as  far  as  the  exhibits  go.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  at  future  shows  more  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  uniformity  and  regulations  of  the  trade  exhibits 
that  will  keep  them  more  in  harmony  with  the  show 
itself. 

The  layout  of  this  year's  Show  was  entirely  differ- 
ent and  vastly  superior  to  former  efforts  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  the  four  gardens,  each  of  a  thousand 
square  feet,  contributed  the  chief  feature.  Each  one 
was  so  distinctive  in  itself  that  keen  interest  was  cre- 
ated in  them  among  the  garden  lovers.  John  Scheepers. 
Inc.,  with  a  bulb  garden  (illustrated  on  our  cover), 
won  first  prize  and  the  Sweepstake  prize ;  F.  R.  Pier- 
son  with  a  general  garden  layout,  second  prize.  Bob- 
bink  and  Atkins  and  Julius  Roehrs  Company  were  the 
other  contestants  in  this  class. 

Among  the  private  growers  the  five-hundred  foot 
groups  of  Adolph  Lewisohn  (John  Canning,  superin- 
tendent), and  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney  (George  Ferguson, 
gardener),  located  just  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  as  one 
entered  the  hall,  were  superb  with  their  flowering 
plants  of  great  variety  and  many  colors,  arranged  in 
perfect  harmony.  The  Lewisohn  group,  illustrated  on 
another  page,  was  awarded  first  prize,  also  the  Gold 
Medals  of  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners,  the 
Garden  Club  of  America,  and  the  International  Garden 
Club,  for  the  most  meritorious  private  exhibit.  The 
Whitney  group  was  awarded  second  prize.  William 
B.  Thompson  (Andrew  Strachan,  gardener),  had  an  at- 
tractive group  of  semi-tropical  plants. 
/^Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable  (James  Stuart,  gardener),  ex- 
hibited a  wonderful  collection  of  acacia  plants  in  ex- 
cellent flowering  form.  With  it  were  a  group  of  fine 
flowering  ImantopIi\Ilinii  (clivias)  which  together  made 
an  attractive  exhibit. 

/"W.  R.  Coe  (A.  E.  Thatcher,  gardener),  had  an  ex- 
hibit of  camellias  and  acacias  in  tubs,  as  well  as  other 
flowering  plants. 

There  were  several  other  interesting  groups  by 
private  growers,  a  fine  collection  of  orchids  by  James 
B.  Duke,  and  many  classes  of  specimen  plants,  bulbs 
and  cut  flowers,  liberally  supported  by  professional 
gardeners.  The  table  decorations  each  day  of  the 
Show  were  an  added  attraction  around  which  the  gen- 
eral public  gathered. 

The  amateurs  took  an  active  part  this  year,  and  no 
doubt  their  interest  will  increase  with  future  shows. 
The  Bird  Baths  with  their  planting,  arranged  by  vari- 
ous garden  clubs,  were  carefully  studied  by  profession- 
als, and  were  a  welcome  addition  to  the  many  classes. 

The  rose  exhibits  alone  were  well  worth  a  visit  to 
the  Show,  some  of  the  finest  roses  ever  seen  being  on 
exhibition.  The  Burpee  exhibit  of  sweet  peas  was  one 
of  great  beauty  in  its  wealth  of  varied  shades,  and  de- 
serves special  mention. 

The  other  commercial  exhibits  were  all  of  high 
quality.  The  wild  garden  by  Edward  Gillet  was  a 
new  introduction.    The  orchid  exhibits  arc  also  worthy 


of  special  mention,  Joseph  Alanda  Company,  Julius 
Roehrs  Company,  Lager  and  Hurrel,  all  being  repre- 
sented. The  Bobbink  &  Atkins  rockgarden  was  a 
pleasing  feature. 

The  trade  exhibits  were  numerous,  but  there  is  op- 
portunity for  more  orderly  arrangement  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  flower  show,  and  an  improvement  might 
fittingly  be  introduced  at  the  National  Flower  Show 
to  be  held  in  Cleveland  next  year. 

Space  does  not  permit  publishing  the  awards  to 
commercial  growers.  The  awards  to  private  growers 
as  given  in  the  official  list  follows : 

OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  AWARDS 

Private    Growers 

Acacia,  3  plants,  one  or  more  varieties. — 1.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable, 
Mamaroneck,  N.   Y. 

Acacia,  specimen,  any  variety. — 1,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lewis  (J.  W.  Smith,  Supt.), 
Ridgefield,  Conn.;  2,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable,  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y. 

Amaryllis.  12  plants. — 1.  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Port  Washington,  L.  I.; 
2.  Mrs.' F.  A.  Constable,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. ;  3,  Miss  A.  DeLamar,  Glen 
Cove,    N.    Y. 

Amaryllis,  6  plants.— 1.  Dantsl  Guggenheim,  Port  Washington,  L.  I.; 
2,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Azalea,  specimen,  any  color,  not  less  than  3  ft.  in  diameter. — 1,  Tames  A. 
MacDonald  (R.  Hughes,  gdr.).  Flushing.  L.  I.;  2.  Wm.  B.  Thompson 
(Andrew   Strachen,    gdr.).    Vonkers,   N.   Y. 

Azalea.  3  plants,  any  color. — 1,  James  A.  MacDonald. 

Cineraria,  hybrid,  6  plants. — 1,  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Guthrie  (Jos.  A.  Winsock. 
gdr.).  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y.;  2,  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Cineraria  stellata,  6  plants. — 1.  Wm.  B.  Thompson.  Yonkers,  N.  Y.; 
2,  Adolph  Lewisohn   (John  Canning,  Supt.),  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 

Cineraria  steJlala,  specimen,  any  t>*pe. — 1,  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  Yonkers, 
X.  Y. :  2,  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Guthrie,  Locust  Vallev.  N.  Y.;  3,  Adolph  Lewisohn, 
Ardsley,  N.  Y. 

Cyclamen,   25    plants,   arranged    for   effect,   decorative   plants   permitted. — 

1.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.;  2,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley, 
X.  Y. 

Cyclamen.  6  plants. —  1,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. ;  2.  Mrs. 
Payne  Whitney   (George  Ferguson,  gdr.),  Manhasset,  L.  I. 

Chorizema,  specimen. —  1.   Mrs.   F.   E.   Lewis. 

Cytisus.  specimen,  any  variety. — 1.  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 

Erica,  specimen,  any  variety. — 1.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lewis;  2,  Peter  Hauck,  Jr. 
(Max  Schneider,  gdr.).  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Fuchsia,  1  standard  specimen. — 1,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  Manhasset,  L.  I. 

Geranium,  1  standard  specimen. —  1,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lewis. 

Heliotrope.   3  standard  specimens. — 1.  Adolph  Lewisohn.  Ardslev.  X.  Y. 

Heliotrope,  1  standard,  specimen. — 1,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  Manhasset, 
L.   L;   2.  Adolph  Lewisohn.  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 

Hvdrangeas.    3    plants,    not    less    than    8-in. 
Ardsley.   X.   Y. 

Hvdrangea,    specimen,    not    less    than    8-in. 
Ardsley.  N.   Y. 

Imantqphyllum,  specimen. — 1.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.; 

2,  Mrs.  Cieorge  D.  Pratt   (J.  F.  Johnson,  gdr.),  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
Lilac,  6  plants. — 1.  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 

Margtierite,  specimen. — 1,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley,  N.  Y.;  2,  Mrs. 
Pavne  Whitney,  Manhasset,  L.  I. 

Primula  malacoides,  12  plants. — 1,  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Guthrie,  Locust  Valley, 
L.   I.;    2,  Adolph   Lewisohn,  Ardsley.   N.   Y. 

Primula  obconica,  12  plants. — 1.  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  Manhasset,  L.  L; 
2.  Ralph  Pulitzer   (Herbert  Collins,  gdr.),  Manhasset.  L.  I. 

Primulas,  6  plants  in  variety. — 1,  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Guthrie,  Locust  Valley, 
L.  I.;  2,  Ralph  Pulitzer,  Manhasset,  L.  L 

Schizanthus,  3  plants.— 1.  Wm  B.  Thompson,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  2,  Adolph 
Lewisohn,   Ardsley,   N.   Y. 

Schizanthus,  specimen. — 1,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley,  N.  Y.;  2,  Wm.  B. 
Thompson,   Yonkers,   X.   Y. 

Spiraea  or  Astilbe.  6  plants.— 1,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley.  N.  Y.;  2,  Wm. 
B.   Thompson,   Yonkers.   N.   Y. 

Wistaria,  specimen. — 1.  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley,  N.  \. 

Any  other  specimen  flowering  plant. — 1.  Miss  A.  DeLamar,  Glen  Cove, 
L.  I.;  2,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Allen   (James  Linane.  gdr.),  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Flowering  plants,  covering  500  sq.  ft.,  arranged  for  effect  (Orchids 
excluded),  suitable  accessories  permitted. — 1,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley, 
X.   Y.;  2,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  Manhasset,  L.  I. 

Palms  and  Foliage  Plants 

Areca  lutescens,  specimen. — ^1,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.; 
2.   Wm.    B.   Thompson,   Yonkers,   N.    Y. 

Bay  Trees.  2  plants,  specimens.— 1,  Wra.  B.  Thompson,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Dracaena,  3  plants. — 1,  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  2.  Sterling 
Postley  (James  H.  Andrews,  gdr.).  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Kentia  Forsteriana.  specimen,  single  or  bushy.— 1,  Daniel  Guggenheim, 
Port  Washington.  L.  L;  2,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley.  N.  Y. 

Kentia  Belmoreana,  specimen,  single  or  bushy. — 1,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable, 
Mamaroneck.  N.  V.:  2,  Wm.  B.  Thompson.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Phcenix  Roebelenii.  specimen. — 1,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley,  N.  Y.; 
2.   Sterling  Postley,   Oyster   Bay,  L.   L 

Palm,  other  than  above,  specimen,  single  or  bushy. — 1,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer  (W.  Morrow,  gdr.),  Stamford,  Conn.;  2,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable, 
Mamaroneck.    X.    Y. 

Any  specimen  foliage  plant,  not  less  than  !0-m.  pot  or  tub. — 1,  Wm.  B. 
Thompson,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  2,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

Group  of  foliage  plants,  with  orchids  permitted,  collection  covering  200 
sq.  ft.,  arranged  for  effect. — 1.  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  2, 
Adolph    Lewisohn,    Ardsley,    X.    Y. 

Ferns 

Asparagus,  specimen,  anv  variety. — 1.  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley,  N.  Y.; 
2,   Tames  A.   MacDonald,   Flushing,  L.   I. 

Adiantum  Farleyense,  or  Farlevense  type  specimen. — 1,  Mrs.  H.  McK. 
Twomblv  (R.  L.  Tyson,  gdr.).  Convent  Station,  N.  J.;  2,  James  B.  Duke 
(.-\rthur'T.    Xiles,   gdr.),   Somerville,   N.   J. 

Adiantum.  anv  other  varictv,  specimen. — 1.  Aib  Iph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley, 
X    Y.:   2.   Mrs.   W.   D.  Guthrie.' Locust  Valley.   X.  V. 

Cibotium   Schiedei,  specimen. — 1,  Mrs.   Geo.   D.   Pratt    (John    F.  Johnson, 

(Continued  on  poi^^c  554) 


pots. — 1 ,    Adolph    Lewisohn, 
pot. — 1,    Adolph    Lewisohn, 
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A  Lesson  on  the  Plant  In  Relation  To  Water 

Being  One  of  a   Series  of  Lessons  of  a  Home  Study  Course  on   Gardening.   Appearing   Regularly   in   The  Gardeners'   Chronicle 

Under  the  Direction  of  ARTHUR  SMITH 


I Ill II mill nil iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii i i iiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiimi; iiiiiiii i mill lii iim m > niniiiiiinimiiii imiii iiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiimin"Uiniii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii mm 


AMONG  the  many  factors  which  must  exist  in  a  plant's  environ- 
ment, if  it  is  to  make  proper  growth,  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
one  as  being  more  important  than  another,  inasmuch  as  the  non- 
existence of  any  one  of  them  may  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
nullify  the  efTect  of  the  remainder ;  at  the  same  time,  water  must 
be  considered  as  standing  first. 

As  in  connection  with  all  other  good  things,  too  much  water 
is  as  bad,  or  in  many  cases  worse,  than  too  little.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  aquatic  and  semi-aquatic  plants,  excessive  water 
in  the  soil  destroys  the  roots  of  plants.  We  have  previously  seen 
that  oxygen  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  life  of  roots,  as  since 
the  cells  of  newly-formed  roots  are  lllled  with  protoplasm,  they 
must  have  access  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  they  can  neither  live 
nor  grow.  When  the  soil  cavities  are  filled  with  water,  the  roots 
are  soon  deprived  of  oxygen,  because  the  little  oxygen  contained 
in  the  water  is  soon  exhausted.  A  soil  in  this  condition  is  known 
as  waterlo.gged,  and  smothering  and  decay  of  the  roots  soon  fol- 
low. Seeds  planted  under  such  conditions  usually  fail.  The  soil 
water  which  is  most  useful  to  land  plants  is  that  which  remains 
attached  to  the  soil  particles  after  percolation  has  nearly  ceased, 
known  as  capillary  water.  Such  water  is  well  aerated  because 
it  is  interspersed  with  cavities  which  are  filled  with  moist  air, 
such  cavities  being,  if  the  soil  is  properly  tilled,  in  communication 
with  the  air  above  the  soil.  The  root  hairs  apply  themselves  in- 
timately to  the  wet  surfaces  of  the  soil  particles,  or  reach  out  into 
cavities  filled  with  saturated  air.  and  are  thus  able  to  draw-  in  the 
well-aerated  soil  water,  with  its  dissolved  food  constituents,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  restore  loss  from  transpiration  through  the 
leaves  and  to  distend  the  newly  formed  cells. 

In  the  open  ground  the  first  renlcdy  for  excessive  soil  water 
may  usually  be  found  in  under.ground  drainage.  This  should  lie 
followed  by  deep  and  thorough  digging  which  verv  materially 
helps  the  free  passage  of  water  through  the  soil.  Digging  is  a 
very  simple  operation  to  most  minds,  yet  there  are  few  gardening 
operations  which  as  a  rule  are  worse  carried  out.  It  is  rarely 
done  deep  enough  and  nothing  less  than  the  depth  of  the  fork  or 
spade  should  be  permitted.  The  drainage  of  ground  w'ith  a 
hard,  compact  subsoil  is  greatly  facilitated  by  throwing  the  top 
soil  well  forward  when  digging  and  then  breaking  up  the  subso'l 
without  bringing  any  of  the  latter  to  the  surface.  Upon  land 
always  plowed  at  the  same  depth,  whatever  this  depth  may  be, 
the  horse's  feet  and  the  weight  of  the  plow  create  in  many  soils  a 
hard-pan  impervious  more  or  less  to  water,  the  remedv  for 
which  is  double  plowing.  Deep  digging  and  plowing,  together 
with  brcak'ng  up  the  subsoil  while  of  considerable  assistance  in 
preventing  the  existence  of  a  water-logged  top-soil,  do  not  in 
the  case  of  the  more  clavey  soils  do  awav  with  the  necessity  for 
pipe  draining,  the  latter  if  properly  carried  out  will  last  for  more 
than  one  life-time. 

The  trouble  of  excessive  so'l  water  in  the  oiicn  ground  often 
occurs  in  potted  plants,  as  the  result  of  too  compact  soil  or  too 
copious  watering.  The  expert  recognizes  this  condition  by  the 
sour  odor  of  the  soil,  by  lifting  the  pot,  or  liy  tapping  the  pot  with 
his  knuckle.  If  the  soil  is  soggy,  the  weight  will  betray  the 
fact,  or  the  sound  given  out  by  the  pot  will  be  that  of  a  compact 
mass  instead  of  a  more  or  less  hollow  body,  as  is  the  case  of  a 
pot  of  well  aerated  soil.  To  remedy  the  evil,  repot  the  plant  in 
fresh  soil  of  a  proper  condition,  provi{ling  abundant  drainage  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.  ^ 

Tiijudic'rus  watering  is  perhaps  the  most  comimorC  cause  of 
failure  in  erowin.si  potted  plants.  Some  people  too  often  assume 
that  the  chief  need  of  plants  is  frequent  watering,  and  so  give 
water  in  spoonful  doses  as  the  surface  soil  of  the  pot  appears 
dry.  without  observing  the  state  of  the  soil  lieneath.  Tlie  roots  of 
the  plant  in  the  meantime  may  be  smothering  in  a  w'atcr-logged 
so'l  or  starving  from  drought.  If,  owing  to  inexperience,  the 
condition  of  the  soil  cannot  he  determined  by  the  means  above 
mentioned,  the  soil  irsav  be  tipped  out  unon  the  hand  without 
disturbing  the  roots  of  the  plant,  by  revcrsin.g  the  pot  and  gently 
striking  its  rim  on  the  edcc  of  the  bench  or  tabic.  The  real 
condition   can   then   be  readily   determined. 

In  all  connections  copious  watering  at  considerable  intervals  are 
preferable  to  frenuent  slight  waterings.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, what  we  have  mentioned  several  times  hefore,  that  air  is 
as  essential  as  water  to  the  well-being  of  roots,  and  that  the 
soil,  however  porous,  requires  occas'onal  ventilation.     A  consider- 


able quantity  of  water  poured  upon  the  surface  soil  of  a  potted 
plant,  in  passing  downward  not  only  thoroughly  moistens  the 
soil  particles,  but  acts  like  a  fiiston,  forcing  the  vitiated  air  of  the 
soil  cavity  ahead  of  it  and  out  through  the  drainage  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  while  fresh  air  enters  from  above  as  the  surplus 
water  passes  out  beneath. 

Rapidly-growing  plants  require  more  water  and  are  less  liable 
to  suffer  from  over-watering  than  slower-growing  ones.  During 
the  rest  period  plants  should  be  given  very  little  water. 

Some  species  require  more  water  than  others.  The  native 
habitat  of  the  plant  is  a  partial  guide  to  the  amount  of  water 
needed.  Plants  native  to  arid  regions,  as  the  Cacti  and  those  from 
treeless,  rocky  locations,  require  little  water  and  are  readily  de- 
stroyed by  over-watering.  Plants  with  narrow  and  tough  leaves, 
especially  when  the  leaf-blade  is  vertically  placed,  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  like  much  water ;  plants  with  broad,  leathery  leaves  prefer 
a  damp  atmosphere  rather  than  great  moisture  at  the  roots. 
Succulent  plants  with  hard  epidermal  cells,  and  thin-leaved  plants 
with  a  strong  wooly  covering  of  hairs,  are  also  examples  of 
plants  requiring  little  water. 

Excessive  watering  sometimes  produces  a  dropsical  condition 
in  the  leaves  of  plants  under  glass.  This  is  most  likely  to  occur 
in  Winter,  when  sunlight  is  deficient,  especially  if  the  soil  is  kept 
nearly  or  quite  as  warm  as  the  air.  Water  accumulates  in  the 
cells,' abnormally  distending  their  walls,  sometimes  even  to  burst- 
ing. An  unnatural  curling  of  the  leaves,  with  yellow  spots  and 
small  wart-like  excrescences  on  their  surfaces,  are  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  this  trouble.  Less  water,  increased  light  and  re- 
duced bottom  heat  furnish  the  remedy. 

Excessive  moisture  in  the  air  and  soil  is  injurious  to  plants, 
since  the  former  tends  to  hinder  normal  transpiration,  and,  com- 
bined, they  favor  the  growth  of  many  diseases. 

On  the  other  hand,  i-isufficient  moisture  in  the  air  causes 
excessive  transpiration,  which  reduces  the  tension  of  the  cell- 
walls  and  thus  retards  growth.  It  also  tends  to  clog  the  leaves 
with  useless  matters,  causing  their  premature  death.  The  effects 
of  insufficient  moisture  in  the  air  are  often  very  noticeable  upon 
plants  kept  in  living  rooms.  Such  plants,  especially  when  few 
in  number,  rarclv  make  satisfactory  growth  and  the  lower  leaves 
continually  perish.  Moistening  the  air  by  evaporating  water  in 
the  room,  or  setting  the  plants  in  a  zinc  tray  covered  with  moist 
sand  usually  remedies  the  trouble. 

Insufficient  moisture  in  the  open  air  rarely  occurs  unless  there 
is  also  a  condition  of  extreme  dryness  in  the  soil. 

Insufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  retards  growth  both  by  reducing 
the  tension  of  the  cell-walls  and  by  lessening  the  supply  of  food 
from  the  soil.  Therefore  the  tendency  of  drought  is  to  starve 
the  plant. 

Drought  hastens  maturity,  especially  in  annual  plants,  since  it 
favors  flowering.  Lettuce,  sninach.  and  the  like  "run  to  seed" 
earlier  if  insufficiently  supplied  with  water.  The  crispness  and 
tenderness  that  give  quality  to  salad  plants,  such  as  celery,  lettuce, 
radish,  etc..  due  to  the  distended  condition  of  their  cells,  is  largely 
wanting  when  the  water  supply  during  growth  has  been  insuffi- 
cient. 

In  periods  of  prolonged  drought  artificial  watermg  of  plants 
growing  in  the  open  ground  inay  become  necessary,  but  this 
should  only  be  used  as  a  las;  resort,  when  other  means  of  miti- 
gating the  effects  of  dry  weather  have  been  used  and  found  to  be 
insufficient. 

Plants  crowing  upon  a  well-dniired  and  deeply  cultivated  soil 
rarely  suffer  from  drought,  as  this  condition  tends  to  cause  the 
roots  to  penetrate  deeply  and  the  cultivation  prevents  the  evap- 
oration of  soil  moisture  from  the  surface.  To  the  latter  end  the 
soil  between  growing  plants  should  be  continuously  hoed  through- 
out the  season,  which  not  onlv  keens  down  weeds  which  rob  the 
plants  of  water,  but  creates  what  is  know-n  as  a  soil-mulch  which 
acts  in  ihe  same  way  as  a  mulching  of  any  material  that  is  a  slow 
conductor  of  heat  and  moisture,  such  as  straw,  marsh  hay.  or 
manure,  w-hich  are  frequently  snread  between  plants  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  drought.  The  maintninence  of  a  soil  mulch_  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  dry-farming  of  the  semi-arid  dis- 
tricts of  the  West,  where  on  account  of  the  sirall  avera.ge  annual 
rain  fall  crops  are  grown  on  the  same  sround  "onlv  in  alternate 
years.  The  vear  of  no  crop  is  devoted  to  keeping  the  soil  thor- 
oughly   cultivated    throughout    the    season    by    which    means    the 
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greater  part  of  the  rain  is  conserved  and  carried  over  to  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Surface  cultivation  should  be  from  two  to  three 
inches  deep,  and  the  finer  the  condition  in  which  the  surface  soil 
is  left  the  iietter,  and  this  method  is  an  efifectual  means  of  con- 
serving soil  moisture  and  of  carrying  over  the  moisture  from  a 
period  of  comparatively  heavy  rainfall  to  one  when  the  rainfall  is 
less,  or  none  at  all. 

Artificial  watering  if  done  at  all  should  be  thorough,  so  that  the 
water  reaches  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Mere  surface  watering 
does  more  harm  than  good.  Superficial  watering  encoura.i^es  the 
formation  of  roots  near  the  surface  which  are  more  or  less  killed 
by  subsequent  hot  sun.  Under  proper  soil  conditions— exceptmg 
during  actual  rainfall — the  surface  of  the  soil  is  invariably  dryer 
than  tlie  underneath  portion,  and  the  roots  will  keep  to  the 
moister  portion,  but  if  we  coJihiuiaUy  adopt  mere  surface  sprink- 
ling, then  the  roots  will  grow  towards  the  surface,  which  will 
be  dried  out  in  an  hour's  hot  sun. 


OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  AWARDS 

{Continued  from  page  552) 

gdr  )    Glen  Cove    N.  Y. :  2.  Daniel  Gugcenhein'i.  Port  Washington.  I..  I. 

Stag's  Horn  Fern,  specimen. — 1,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Port  Washington, 
L.    I.;    2,   Mrs.    F.    E.    Lewis.  ..    ,       ,     ,^        „     ^     ti 

Fern,  any  other  variety,  not  otherwise  specified. — 1,  Mrs.  ti.  u.  tlave- 
meyer  (Wm  Morrow,  gd'r.),  Stamford,  Conn.;  2.  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ards- 
ley,   N.    Y. 

Bulbous    Plants 

Freesias,  '2  pots  or  rnn«. —  1,  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt  (F.  O.  Johnson,  gdr). 
Glen   Cove,   L.    I.;    2,    Mrs.    Payne    Whitney,   Manhasset,    L.    I. 

Hyacinths,  white,  three  10-in.  pots  or  pans. — 1,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney. 
Manhasset,  L.  I.;  2,  James  A.  Macdonald,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Hyacinths,  pink  or  red,  three  10-in.  pots  or  pans. — 1,  James  A.  Macdonald, 
Flushing,  N.  Y.;  2,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  Manhasset,  L.  I. 

Hyacinths,  light  blue,  three  10-in.  pots  or  pans. — 1,  Mrs.  Percy  Chubb 
(Peter  Smith,  gdr.).  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.;  2,  B.  H.  Borden  (Wm.  Turner, 
supt.),    Rumson,    K.   J. 

Hyacinths,  dark  blue  or  purple,  three  10-in.  pot  or  pans. — 1.  Mrs.  Harold 
I.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.;  2,  Tames  A.   Macdonald,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Hyacinths,  yellow,  three  10-in.  pots  or  pans. —  1,  James  A.  Macdonald, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. ;  2,  B.  H.  Borden.  Rumson,  N.  J. 

Lilies,  12  pots,  any  varieties. — 1,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Dearborn  (Jani?s  R.  Tough, 
Supt.),  Rye,  N.  Y.;  2,  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  L 

l.iiy  of  the  Valley,  three  10-in.  |iots  rr  pans. —  1,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney, 
Manhasset,  L.  I. 

Narcissus,  six  varieties,  six  10-in.  pots  or  pans. — 1,  Daniel  Guggenheim, 
Port  Washington,  L.  L;  2,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  Manhasset,  L.  I. 

Tulips,  single  early,  six  distinct  varieties,  six  10-in.  pots  or  pans. — 
1,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  Manhasset,  L.  I.;  2,  B.  H.   Borden,  Rumson,  N,  J. 

Tulips,  double,  in  variety,  six  10-in.  pots  or  pans. — 1,  Mrs.  Payne  Whit- 
ney. Manhasset,  L.   I. 

Tulips,     May-flowering,     distinct     varieties.     12     10-in.     pots     or     pans. — 

1,  Daniel    Guggenheim,   Port   Washington,  L.    I.;    2,    Mrs.    Payne   Whitney. 
Manhasset.   L.   L 

Special   Prizes 
Tulips,   Darwin,  Prince  of  the  Netherlands,   10-in.   pot  or  pan. — 1,  James 
A.   Macdonald,  Flushing,  N.  Y.;   2,   Mrs.   Harold  I.  Pratt,  Glen  Covj,  L.  I. 
Tulips,  Breeder,  Cardinal  Manning,  10-iii.  pot  or  pan. — 1,  James  A.  Mac- 
donald, Flushing,   N.   Y. 

Hyacinth,  distinct  varieties  in  8-in.  pots  or  pans,  1  flowering  spike  to  the 
bulb.— 1,  James  A.  Macdonald,  Flushing,  N.  V.;  2,  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt. 
Glen    Cove,    L.    L 

Orchid    Plants 

Twelve  plants  in  variety. — 1,  A.  N.  Cooley  (Oliver  Lyons,  gdr.),  Pitts 
field.   Mass. 

Six  plants  in  variety,  decorative  plants  permitted. — 1,  A.  N.  Cooley 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Orchids  in  variety,  3  plants. — 1,  Mrs.  Paul  Moore  (James  T.  Sisley,  gdr.), 
Convent,  N.  J. 

Specimen  plant,  any  variety. — 1,  Miss  M.  T.  Crockcroft  {A.  Paterson, 
gdr.),  Saugatuck,  Conn.;  2,  Mrs.  Paul  Moore,  Convent.  N.  J. 

Group  of  plants  in  variety  covering  100  sq.  ft.  (decorative  plants  per- 
mitted), arranged  for  effect. — 1,  James  B.  Duke,  Soinerville,  N.  J. 

Collection    of   Hybrids,   25   plants. — 1,   James   B.    Duke,   Somerville,   N.    J. 

Cut  Orchids 

Collection  of  cut  Orchids  covering  50  sq.  ft. — 1.  A.  N.  Cooley,  Pitts 
field,  Mass. 

Acacia,  12  sprays. — 1,  Jcs.  E.  Widener  (Win.  Kleirheinz.  gdr.),  Ogomz. 
Pa.;   2,   Mrs.   F.   E.   Lewis,  Ridgefield,   Conn. 

Amaryllis,  12  spikes. — 1,  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.  (Chas.  Ruthwin,  gdr.), 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.;  2,  Geo.  Grant  Mason  (Duncan  McGregor,  gdr.).  Tuxedo 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous  Cut  Flowers 

Antirrhinum,  12  spikes,  crimson. —  1,  Mrs.  Percy  Chubb,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.; 

2,  Whippany  Farms   (Alfred  Currie,  gdr.),  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Antirrhinum,   12  spikes,  yellow. — 1,   Mrs.   Percy  Chubb,  Glen   Cove,  L.   I. 
Anthurium,  12  flowers. — 1,  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 
Calendulas.  25  flowers. — 1,  Mrs.  Paul  Moore,  Convent,  N.  J. 

Callas,  12  flowers,  white. — 1,  C.  W.  Mc.Mpin  (Wm.  Brown,  gdr.),  2,  West- 
brook  Gardens  (C.  W.  Knight,  gdr.),  Oakdale,  N.  Y. 

Flowerini^  shrubs.  12  sprays,  one  or  m.-re  varieties. —  1,  Peter  llaupt.  Tr. 
(Max  Schneider,  gdr.).  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  2,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  Man- 
hasset, L.  L 

Freesias,  25  spravs,  white. — 1,  Mrs.  Percy  Chubb,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.; 
2,  B.  H.   Borden,  Rumson,  N.  J. 

Freesias.  25  sprays,  colored. — 1,  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y.;  2.  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  Manhasset,  L.  I. 

Lilac.  12  sprays. —  1,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Port  Washington,  L.  I.;  2,  Miss 
A.  DeLamar,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Lilies.  12  spikes.— 1,  Sterling  Postlev,  Oyster  Bav,  L.  L;  2.  Mrs.  H.  I. 
Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Mignonette.  12  spikes. — 1,  Mrs.  Wm.  Guthrie,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.; 
2,    Mrs.    Percy   Chubb,    Glen    Cove,    L.    L 

Stocks,  12  spikes,  one  or  more  varieties. — 1,  Mrs.  W.  D.  fiuthrie.  Locust 
Valley.  L.  L:  2,  Adolph  Lewi.sohii,  Ardsley.  N.  Y. 

Tulips,  25  flowers,  single. — 1,  B.  H.  Borden.  Rumson,  X.  J.;  2,  Mrs  H  I. 
Pratt.  Gten   Cove.  L.   L 

Tulips,  50  flowers,  single. — 1,  B.  H.  Borden,  Rumson,  N.  J.;  2,  Sterling 
Postley,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  L 


Violets,  200  blooms,  single  or  double. —  1,  Percy  Chubb,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.; 
2,  Miss  Ida  E.  Bliss  (Robt.  Hops,  gdr.).  Great  Neck,  L.  L 

Vase  cut  flowers,  not  otherwise  provided  for. — 1,  W.  R.  Cross  (A.  Sailer, 
gdr.),  Morristown,  N.  J.;  2,  Mrs.  H.  I.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Wallflower,  12  spikes,  any  color. — 1,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie,  Locust  Valley, 

Roses   in   Pots  and  Tubs 

Collection  of  Roses  in  variety,  covering  100  sq.  ft.,  arranged  for  effect. — 

1,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley,  N.  Y.;  2,  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Roses,   6   Ramblers,   any   varieties. — 1,    Adolph   Lewisohn,   Ardsley,    N.   Y. 

Cut    Roses 

IS   Columbia. — 1,   Howard   Cole    (W.   H.    Fowkes,   gdr.),    Madison,   N.   J.; 

2,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Ardsley.  N.  Y. 

IS  Mrs.  Charles  Russell. — 1,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I. 

IS  White  Killarney,  or  any  white  sport  of  same. — 1,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie, 
Locust  Valley.  L.  L;  2,  Howard  Cole,  Madison,  N.  J. 

18  Premier. — 1,  Howard  Cole.   Madison,  N.  J. 

18  Sunburst. — 1,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie.  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.;  2,  Joseph 
H.   Widener    (Wm.    Kleinheinz,  supt.),   Ogontz.  Pa. 

18  Mrs.  .\aron  Ward. — 1,  Countess  Milfred  Hahnstein  (R.  J.  McCormick, 
gdr.).   Edge   Hill,   Pa. 

18    Ophelia,    or    any    of    its    sports. — 1,    Howard    Cole,    Madison,    N.    J.; 

2,  Adolph    Lewisohn,   Ardsley,    N.   Y. 
18   Any   red. — 1,  Joseph   H.   Widener,  Ogontz,   Pa.;   2,   Adolph  Lewisohn, 

Ardsley,  N.  Y. 

25  One  or  more  varieties,  to  be  shown  in  one  vase. — 1,  Joseph  H.  Widener, 
Ogontz,  Pa.;  2,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  .'\rdsley,  N.  Y. 

Carnations 

25  White. — 1,  Mrs.  Arnold  Schlate,  Saugatuck,  Conn.;  2,  Mrs.  Percy 
Chubb,    (ilen    Cove.   L.    L 

25  Light  pink. — 1,  Countess  Mildred  Hahnstein,  Edge  Hill,  Pa.;  2,  Mrs. 
W.    D.    Guihrie,    Locust    Valley,    L.    I. 

25  Dark  pink. — 1.  Howard  Cole,  Madison,  N.  J.;  2,  Mrs.  Payne  Wh  tney, 
Manhasset,  N.  Y. 

25  Red  or  scarlet,  to  include  all  shades  generally  classed  in  these  colors. — 
1,  W.  B.  Thompson,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  2,  Major  L.  L.  Dunham,  Madison, 
N.  J. 

25  Crimson,  to  include  all  shades  known  as  crimson  or  maroon. — • 
1,  Robert  Mallory,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.;  2,  Mrs.  Edward  Holbrook,  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

25  White  variegated. — 1.  George  C.  Mason  (D.  MacGregor,  gdr.).  Tuxedo 
Park.   N.   Y.;   2,   Mrs.    F.   E.   Lewis    (J.   W.   Smith,   gdr.),  Ridgefield,   Conn. 

25  Yellow  or  yellow  variegated. — 1,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  Manhasset^  L.  I. 

12  Laddie. — l'.  Countess  Mildred  Hahnstein,  Edge  Hill,  Pa.;  2,  George 
C.  Mason,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

\'ase  of  Carnations  not  to  exceed  150  blooms.  One  or  more  varieties  may 
be  used.  Decorative  green  of  any  kind,  ribbon  and  any  other  accessories 
may  be  used,  as  long  as  Carnations  are  the  predominant  feature.  It  is 
intended  to  give  the  exhibitor  the  widest  latitude  in  making  this  display. 
Vase  to  be  supplied  by  the  exhibitor.  (Juality  of  bloom,  artistic  arrange- 
ment, and  general  effect  to  be  considered  in  making  award. —  1,  Mrs.  Percy 
Chubb,   Glen   Cove,    N.    Y.;    2,    Mrs.   W.    D.    Guthrie,   Locust   Valley,   L.    I.; 

3,  Mrs.   F.    E.   Lewis,   Ridgefield.   Conn. 

Table  Decorations 

Tables  and  accessories  furnished  by  flower  show  arrangement.  Table 
set  for  eight,  roses  the  only  flower  used.  Mrs.  H.  McK.  Twombly,  1st;  Mrs. 
Payne  Whitney,  2nd;  Mrs.  Ridley  Watts,  3rd;  Mrs.  Percy  Chubb,  honorable 
mention. 

Carnations  the  only  flower — T.  Aitchison,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  1st; 
Mrs.    Ridley   Watts,   2nd;    Mrs.    Payne   Whitney,   3rd. 

Miscellaneous  flowers  other  than  those  permitted  in  the  other  classes. — 
T.  .\itchison,  1st;  W.  R.  Cross,  2nd;  Mrs.  Ridley  Watts,  3rd;  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney,  honorable  mention. 

Sweet  Peas. — Mrs.  Ridley  Watts,  1st;  Mrs.  H.  McK.  Twombly,  2nd. 

Orchids  the  only  flower  used. — Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  1st;  John  Mitchell, 
New   York,    2nd. 

Bird    Baths 

Open  to  member  clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America.  Bird  bath  with 
planting  arrangement  at  base  not  to  exceed  seven  feet  by  seven  feet. — 
Somerset,  N.  Y.,  Garden  Club,  1st;  Short  Hills.  N.  J.,  Garden  Club,  2nd; 
Philipstown,  N.  Y.,  Garden  Club.  3rd;  Bedford,  N.  V..  Garden  Club, 
Garden  Club  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  the  Easthampton.  L.  I.,  Garden  Club 
highly    commended. 


OUR  COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

Tlie  Spring  Garden  at  the  International  Flower  Show, 
which  was  awarded  The  Grand  Sweepstakes  Prize  and  a 
Special  Gold  Medal  as  the  finest  e.xhibit  in  the  Show,  and 
illustrated  on  the  front  cover,  was  the  exhibit  of  John 
Schcepers,  Inc. 

(Jrdinary  bedding  Hyacinths  of  the  variety  Grand  Maitre, 
porcelain  blue,  were  u-sed  for  the  four  principal  beds;  the 
four  narrow  beds  on  the  banks  contained  Purple  pansies  with 
groups  of  the  beautiful  double  early  tulip  Mr.  Van  der  Hoeff, 
which   is  one  of  the   finest  yellow  tulips  available  today. 

In  the  borders  Darwin  Tulips  and  Breeders  were  used  ex- 
clusively; the  varieties  used  were  Princess  Elizabeth,  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  pink,  which  very  agreeably  coin- 
bined  with  the  flowering  Crabs  and  Peaches  underneath 
which   they  were  planted. 

Darwin  Tulips  Madame  Krelage,  Mr.  Farncomlie  Sanders, 
Reverend  Ewbank,  William  Copland;  Breeder  Tulips  Bronze 
Queen,  Bacchus,  Dom  Pedro,  Golden  Bronze,  Louis  XIV 
and  others  were  also  most  successfully  used  demonstratin.g 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  beautiful  varieties  may  be  so 
easily  forced. 

Against  the  background  of  tall  Cedars,  the  Narcissus  Van 
Wavercn's  Giant  was  massed  on  either  side,  set  ofi  with  a 
mass  effect  of  the  very  fine  Darwin  Tulip  Victoire  d'Oliviera, 
a  splendid  soft  red. — Adv. 
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ORNAMENTAL    GRASSES    FOR    CUTTING 

Ornamenlal  grasses  impart  to  an  arrangement  a  lightness  and 
distinctive  character  which  Fern-fronds,  handsome  as  they  are, 
fail  to  give.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  the  needful 
amount  of  cut  Ferns  without  disfiguring  the  plants.  Most  of  the 
ornamental  grasses  are  easily  grown  from  seeds.  We  have  found 
the  following  six  kinds  to  be  among  the  most  useful,  viz. : 

Aiiiostis  ncbniosa  and  A.  f'tlchclhi.— These  come  into  flower 
early,  and  are  about  the  very  lightest  that  can  be  grown ;  they 
are  also  often  sown  in  pots,  and  in  this  maimer  are  useful  for 
furnishing. 

Brica  nm.viiiia  and  B.  gracilis  are  two  of  llie  best  of  the 
Quaking  Grasses.  We  find  the  former  to  be  especially  valuable 
This  sort  is  also  one  of  the  best  for  cutting  and  drying  for  later 
use.  If  cut  while  the  deep  green  tint  is  in  it,  it  retains  its  color 
better  than  if  left  till  it  has  assumed  a  brownish  tinge. 

La:^urns  ofatiis  (the  Turk's-head  Grass)  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  kinds,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  for  keeping,  if  treated  as 
just  advised  in  the  case  of  the  Bricn.  For  bold  arrangements  in 
association  with  large  flowers  this  is  an  excellent  kind.  Another 
valuable  grass  is 

Erogrostis  cicgaiis. — This  is  a  later  kind  than  those  previously 
named,  and  comes  in  useful  for  cutting,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
early  frosts  spoil  its  color.  It  is  a  somewhat  stron.ger  sort  than 
the  others ;  when  well  grown  it  attains  a  height  of  from  2  feet 
to  2}/2  feet.  It  should,  therefore,  be  allowed  more  room  than  the 
others  in  which  to  develop. 

These  ornamental  Grasses  are  all  valuable  in  their  season  and 
for  preserving  for  use  afterwards,  not,  however,  after  they  have 
been  disfigured  by  drying.  When  those  raised  from  seed  are 
well  above  the  soil  it  will  be  well  to  thin  out  any  kind  that  has 
come  up  too  thickly.  This  will  throw  more  stamina  into  those 
that  are  left,  rendering  them  more  durable. — Gardening  Illustrated. 


LILIES   FOR  MOIST  POSITIONS 

Although  the  fine  Liliums  of  Japan  require  good  drainage 
and  a  sunny  border,  there  are  various  beautiful  lilies  which  do 
best  in  a  damp  place,  with  partial  shade,  where  their  elTect.  when 
in  bloom,  is  n-pst  valuable  during  the  later  Summer  months. 
Peaty  loam  or  leafmold  should  be  added,  with  an  admixture  of 
charcoal,  to  the  soil  for  them.  Liliiiin  gigantniiii,  a  nolile  lily 
of  great  height,  is  one  of  the  best  for  a  shady  position ;  but  it 
differs  from  other  lilies  in  many  respects,  and  is  not  often  seen, 
for  the  young  bulbs  do  not  blossom  for  several  years,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  a  flowering  plant  it  is  best  to  get  an  old  one  in 
a  pot  and  plant  it  out  without  much  disturbance  of  the  roots. 
Such  bulbs  develop  tufts  of  large,  shining  leaves  and  throw  up 
a  stetu  from  7  feet  to  10  feet  high,  bearing  about  a  dozen  long, 
white  flowers  (which  are  fragrant)  in  .August.  After  flowering, 
a  large  bulb  produces  many  small  ones,  and  these  should  be 
planted  out  in  groups  at  once  and  allowed  lo  mature.  They  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  such  bulbs  form  fine  groups,  after  they  come 
to   full   growth. 

A  good  contrast  to  this  stately  plant  is  found  in  L.  canadcnse, 
which  produces  terminal  clusters  of  bright  orange  flowers  on 
slender  stems  about  5  feet  high,  a  mass  of  these  producing  a 
glowing  effect  of  color  in  August.  Another  North  .\merican  lilv 
is  L.  su['Crbuin.  with  spotted  red  blossoms;  this  multiplies  itself 
very  satisfactorily  in  a  moist  corner  with  partial  shade.  L.  fiar- 
dalinum.  the  Panther  Lily,  is  somewhat  similar,  but  a  taller 
grower,  reaching  the  height  of  8  feet  where  full  grown. 

/..  llnniitldtii  is  distinguished  by  having  iniri)le  stems  about  5 
feet  tall,  with  drooping,  Ijrilliant  yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  red- 
dish pur|ile,  which  persist  for  a  considerable  time  in  beauty.  To 
complete  the  collection,  /,.  monadclphiin  may  be  planted ;  it  .gives 
fine  yellow  flowers,  the  shade  varyin.g  from  rich  canary  yellow 
to  pale  lemon.  Il  produces  a  pyramidal  mass  of  over  a  dozen 
blos.soms  (  n  stems  which  reach  S  feet  in  height.  The  Gardeners' 
Chraniele   (liritisb). 


RHODODENDRONS   AND   AZALEAS 

People  scimctimes  hcsitatr  to  plant  ihrsr,  under  tin-  impression 
that  they  will  not  thrive  in  ordinary  soil,  but  they  really  are  not 
very  particular,  provided  one  or  two  recpiireinenfs  are  observed. 
One  is  that  they  inust  not  be  allowed  to  .get  dry  at  the  roots — 
a  shady  or  half-shady  pos'tion  suiting  them  best — and  the  ground 


must  be  free  from  lime  or  cl.alk,  and  have  a  fair  amount  of 
huiuus.  They  very  much  appreciate  leafmold,  and  a  liberal  quan- 
titi,  of  this  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  before  planting  of  pos- 
sible, though  if  this  cannot  be  obtained  they  will  do  without  it 
if  the  other  conditions  are  suitable.  One  very  important  thing  to 
remjember  is  that  while  young  they  should  be  well  mulched  with 
half  decayed  leaves  every  year.  This  mulch  not  only  feeds  the 
roots,  but  helps  to  keep  them  cool,  which  is  a  most  important 
factor  when  the  plsnts  are  young.  When  they  are  big  enough  to 
furnish  their  own  shade  the  roots  will  be  protected,  but  even  then 
tlic  nuilch  is  advisable  for  furnishing  food.  As  soon  as  the 
flowers  have  faded  it  is  well  to  pick  them  off  so  that  seeds  are 
not  formed,  as  this  helps  the  young  plants  wonderfully  by  re- 
lieving them  of  the  strain  of  seed-producing. — Gardening  Illus- 
trated. 


YUCCAS  IN  THE  ROCK  GARDEN 

For  the  large  rock  garden  the  Yucca  is  very  useful  and  loooks 
well  all  through  the  year.  I  think  the  most  suitable  species  for 
the  purpose  are  )'.  flaccida  and  3'.  Alamentosa.  both  fairly  free- 
flowering,  the  latter  the  more  so.  When  in  bloont  they  are  very 
handsome,  and  the  inflorescence  lasts  in  beauty  for  a  long  while. 
Y.  gloriosa  is  larger  and  has  stififer  leaves,  and  should  not  be 
planted  in  places  accessible  to  children,  because  of  the  sharp  spines 
at  the  tips  of  the  leaves.  It  has  an  enormous  spike  of  flowers,  but 
is  not  very  free  flowering.  The  var.  1".  recurva  glauca,  however, 
is  rather  more  lavish  with  its  blossoms,  the  spikes  being  as  much 
as  6  feet  high.  3'.  angustifolia  is  distinct,  having  very  narrow 
grass-like  foliage;  and  1'.  \]'hipf<lei,  a  somewhate  dwarf  species, 
produces  a  magnificent  spike  of  flowers,  which  last  in  good  con- 
dition for  several  weeks.  The  Yuccas  like  a  deep,  well-drained 
soil,  but  otherwise  are  not  all  particular. — Gardening. 


RIDDING    PATHS    OF    WEEDS 

Dissolve  254  ozs.  of  Arsenite  of  Soda  in  a  little  water,  and  then 
add  water  up  to  40  gallons;  slake  lYi  lbs.  of  Quicklime  in  a 
little  water  and  then  mix  it  in  the  above — adding  it  very  gradually. 
This  is  a  deadly  weed-killcr  and  an  occasional  sprinkling  on  paths 
should  eventually  kill  the  most  obstinate  of  grasses. — South  Afri- 
can Gardening  and  Country  Life. 


BERRIED  SHRUBS  OF  UNCOMMON  BEAUTY 

Of  the  many  families  comprising  the  order  Rosacea-  I  doubt 
if  there  is  one  that  can  lay  claim  to  so  many  decorative  virtues 
or  utility  as  does  the  subject  of  these  notes.  At  Aldenham,  where 
we  can  claim  to  successfully  grow  many  treasures,  the  Cotoneasters 
are  a  very  distinct  and  outstanding  feature  in  the  various  portions 
of  the  gardens  and  grounds,  and  we  have  made  the  freest  use 
possible  of  the  various  species  and  varieties,  with  their  great 
diversity  of  haliit  and  appearance. 

It  is  a  widespread  fannily,  introduced  from  such  different  loca- 
tions as  Southeastern  Europe.  Turkestan  and  Asia  Minor,  the 
vast  snow-clad  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  (from  whence  have  come 
some  of  the  most  beautiful),  thence  z'ia  Thibet,  through  the 
various  pro\  inccs  of  China  and  on  to  Manchuria  and  Siberia. 

Not  remarkalile  for  tlieir  beauty  at  the  flowering  period,  yet  in 
good  seasons  they  arc  in  many  cases  decidedly  pretty  and  have  a 
charming  efi'ect  when  tlu-  bunches  of  small  flowers,  mostly  snowy 
white,  though  in  a  few  cases  pale  pink,  arc  fully  open.  Foliage 
can.  However,  claim  hi.ghcr  meed  of  apprec'alioii,  many  of  the 
species  Ijeing  evergreen  or  sub-evergreen,  and  of  considerable 
beauty,  but,  of  course,  it  is  the  fruit  that  comprises  the  real 
beauty  of  the  species  in  the  majority  of  cases,  being  mostly  bri.ght 
red  in  color,  chiefly  borne  in  bunches  of  greater  or  lesser  dimen- 
sions, though  in  a  few  cases  their  color  is  yellow,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  black,  or  nearly  so. 

Very  fine  introductions  have  been  made  during  recent  years  by 
the  various  collectors,  such  as  Messrs.  R.  Ff.  Wilson.  Forrest, 
Kingdon  Ward,  Cooper  and  the  late  Reginald  Farrer,  though  of 
this  group  I  am  dispo.sed  at  present  to  plump  for  the  first  named 
as  that  of  the  man  who  has  sent  us  the  liest  representatives  of  the 
race  so  far.  This  opinion  is,  perhaps,  formulated  owiii.g  to  the 
fact  that,  Mr.  Wilson  being  an  early  starter,  we  have,  to  date,  seen 
the  best  results  froni  his  cflTorts  owing  to  the  plants  raised  from 
the  seeds  he  sent  home  having  for  the  most  part  a  few  years' 
seniority  over  those  of  the  others. 
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At  Aldeiiham.  Cotoneasters  will  be  found  in  bush  shape,  form- 
ing beautiful  beds  in  that  part  of  the  garden  known  as  the  Wilder- 
ness, while  near  by  will  be  found  other  beds,  in  which  are  growing 
plants  which  have  a  creeping  habit  of  growth.  In  other  parts  of 
the  grounds  will  be  discovered  specimens  which  have  been  worked 
as  standards  and  which  now  form  small  trees,  some  upright  in 
growth,  while  others  have  a  beautiful  pendulous  or  drooping  habit. 
Some  will  be  discovered  as  large  or  small  shrubs,  carefully  kept  in 
check  and  good  shapes  induced  by  expert  pruning ;  while  in  the 
rockgarden  and  on  various  rocky  headlands  situated  along  the 
course  of  the  ornamental  waters,  others  will  be  seen  growing 
that  have  a  beautiful  trailing  and  carpeting  method  of  growth,  and 
these  latter  will  also  be  found  on  the  edges  of  the  large  clumps 
of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  One  last  feature  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  that  is  where  they  are  employed  for  decorative 
work  on  the  "Rooteries"  or  masses  of  portions  of  roots,  and  even 
whole  tree  roots,  which  have  carefully  been  set  up  as  a  wandering 
ground  for  some  of  the  more  rambling  and  coarse-growing  sub- 
jects, such  as  various  Rubus  and  Polygonums,  and  in  this  portion 
of  the  ground  the  Cotoneasters  are  employed  in  the  form  of  good- 
sized  standards.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  what  a  variety 
of  uses  can  be  found  for  the  employment  of  the  various  Coton- 
easters.— Eowix  Beckett,  V.  M.  H.,  in  Tlic  Garden. 


EVERLASTING  FLOWERS 

We  have  amongst  hardy  perennials,  biennials,  and  annuals  cer- 
tain plants,  the  flowers  of  which  d(.)  not  merely  give  pleasure  for 
a  few  days  after  they  have  been  gathered,  but  will  last  for  months, 
if  cut  just  at  the  right  stage.  We  call  these — perhaps  for  waiit 
of  a  better  term — "Everlasting"  flowers.  It  is  not  everyone  who 
possesses  a  greenhouse  from  which  during  the  Winter,  flowers 
may  be  obtained,  but  anyone  having  a  garden  can,  if  desired,  pro- 
vide flowers  that  at  least  in  the  depth  of  Winter  will  not  fail  to 
attract. 

In  the  near  approach  of  Spring  is  the  time  when  it  is  best  to 
make  arrangements.  In  perennials,  we  have  Globe  Thistles,  the 
Echinops,  Sea  Hollies,  the  Eryngiums,  Physalises  or  Chinese 
Lanterns,  P.  Alkchcngi,  with  pods  or  calycles  of  deep  orange 
and  P.  Franclictti,  with  those  of  brilliant  red.  Gysophilas,  too, 
with  their  graceful  sprays  are  useful  for  making  up,  and  add  a 
touch  of  lightness  desired.  G.  paniculata,  the  well  known  "Gauze 
flower,"  and  G.  pamcnlata  alba  plena  the  double  form,  the  in- 
dividual flowers  of  which  are  more  pronounced.  The  panicles  of 
Statice  also  are  of  service  to  the  seeker  of  flowers  this  month, 
and  S.  latifoha  with  its  miniature  bluish  purple  blossoms  is  worth 
consideration. 

One  biennial  at  least  inay  be  counted  upon  to  add  brightness 
to  a  vase  of  "Everlastings."  It  is  the  time  honored  favorite, 
Honesty  (Lnnaria)  with  glistening  silvery  pods,  a  plant  well  be- 
loved of  country  folk  who  grow  it  for  its  white  and  purple 
blossoms,  but  more  for  the  pods  which  follow,  .\nnuals  fur- 
nish us  with  a  few  that  are  useful  for  the  purpose,  Helichrysums, 
known  as  Everlasting  Daisies  in  white  and  crimson  and  yellow. 
Acrocliniums,  a  smaller  daisy,  and  Rhodanthes  more  slender  and 
fragile  still,  more  satisfactory  if  grown  on  a  warm  sheltered 
border. 

Sprays  of  lavender,  of  bracken  or  heather,  with  a  few  field 
grasses  will  add  variety  and  in  deft  fingers  make  a  most  inter- 
esting arrangement  for  brightening  a  room  in  the  dull  season. 
— Irish   GardcnUis. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Complete  Garden,  by  Albert  D.  Taylor,  M.  S.  A. ;  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co..  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

In  the  case  of  no  other  book  has  the  reviewer  been  disposed  to 
give  more  hearty  assent  to  what  the  publishers,  with  their  very 
extensive  knowledge  and  experience,  claim  for  this  work : 
"Whether  your  problem  is  to  introduce  a  bit  of  Nature  into  a 
congested  city  street,  or  to  develop  large  areas  into  a  harmonious 
landscape  setting;  whether  you  are  a  professional  of  wide  ex- 
perience, and  with  extensive  grounds  under  your  care,  or  the 
average  small  home  owner,  laying  out  a  back  yard,  you  will  find 
vital  information,  the  exact  information  you  need,  in  this,  the 
most   practical    and   comprehensive   garden   book  yet   published." 

There  should  even  be  added,  to  the  distinguishing  features  of 
practicalness  and  comprehensiveness,  that  of  sancncss.  In  com- 
mon language  the  work  may  be  said  to  start  from  the  bottom  and 
to  build,  not  upon  fancies,  theories  or  ideas,  but  upon  knowledge 
of  plants  and  their  idiosyncrasies,  of  soils  and  their  effects,  of 
sites  and  their  conditions,  which  vary  with  the  weather  and  the 
seasons.  The  professional  designer  or  planting  contractor  finds 
in  orderly  array  what  he  needs  to  consider  in  evolving  his  work 


for  a  client,  it  may  be  in  a  distant  part  of  this  widely  extended 
country  with  its  multifarious  climates  and  growing  conditions 
of  all  sorts.  The  designer,  planter  and  maintainer  of  his  own 
home  grounds,  garden  or  shade  tree,  has  ready,  in  places  most 
easily  found  with  the  aid  of  an  astonishingly  large  and  accurately 
detailed  index,  all  the  needed  information,  systematized,  that  he 
might  search  out,  piecemeal  and  detached  from  its  essential  asso- 
ciations, in  books  less  rational  and  thorough  or  in  magazines. 
No  detail  connected  with  plants  other  than  those  generally  re- 
garded as  greenhouse  plants  only,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked. 
There  is  a  glossary  that  should  be  welcomed  and  a  good  bibliog- 
raphy which  includes  references  to  reliable  articles  in  magazines. 
Treatment  is  found  of  "Collected"  stock,  of  Ornamental  Plants 
subject  to  disease  and  insect  pests,  of  Poisonous  Plants,  of  Plants 
that  Cause  Hay  Fever,  of  Fragrant  Plants,  of  Cover  Plants  for 
all  the  different  situations,  of  Shrubs  for  forcing  in  water  in 
early  Spring,  of  Horticultural  Novelties,  like  those  among  the 
•Rose,  the  Peony,  the  Iris,  the  Gladiolus  and  other  flower  families 
for  which  national  societies  exist,  of  Combinations  of  Color  and 
Foliage.  A  few  references  to  the  index,  which,  by  the  way,  ap- 
pears to  contain  the  first  publication  of  the  names  of  plants  as 
revised  by  the  American  Joint  Committee  of  Horticultural 
Nomenclature,  to  such  topics  as  Annuals,  Bulbs  and  Winter, 
would  convince  one  of  the  completeness  of  the  work.  But  it  is 
not  made  up  of  isolated  items  like  a  dictionary  or  encyclopedia. 
The  book  is  a  connected  and  coherent  whole,  enjoyable  to  read, 
excepting  perhaps,  for  some,  the  interspersed  lists  of  plants,  and 
made  attractive  by  its  many  illuminative  pictures,  pictures  in 
which  one  is  enabled  readily  to  see  what  is  illustrated  by  well 
chosen  explanations  that  are  appended.  Those  hi  color  are 
exquisite. 

The  book  should  find  cordial  reception  among  landscape  archi- 
tects and  professional  gardeners,  many  of  whom  will  undoubtedly 
respond  to  the  author's  invitation  to  aid  in  making  the  work  an 
entirely  satisfactory  and  sufficient  epitome  of  what  should  be 
known  for  the  successful  handling  of  all  kinds  of  ornamental 
plants.  The  publishers  are  apparently  confident  that  the  book  is 
destined  to  be  standard,  for  they  expect  so  large  a  sale  that  they 
have  made  the  price  remarkably  low  for  so  large  a  volume,  one 
that  measures  seven  incites  by  ten,  with  so  many  fine  pictures 
upon  its  nearly  500  pages. 
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I  Potgrown  Polyantha  Roses  | 

I  For  May  1st   Delivery.  | 

i  Flowering     practically     all     summer     they     are     an     or-  | 

i  nament   in   any   garden.      We  offer  the  following  varieties  f 

i  in    extra    strong    potgrown    plants:  § 

I  BABY    RAMBLER— Red,    dwarf   habit.  j 

1  ECHO — Soft  pink,  rather  vigorous  in   growth.  | 

j  EDITH    CAVELL     (new)     Brilliant    scarlet    color,  | 

I  never  fades.  i 

I  ELLEN  POULSON— Brilliant  rosy  pink.  j 

1  GRETA   KLUIS— Dwarf,  deep   carmine  pink.  | 

I  JESSIE — Bright  cherry  crimson.  | 

j  MARIE    PAVIC— White,    faint    flesh   center.  j 

I  MME.    JULES     GOUSCHAULT  — Vermilion    red,  | 

I  shaded  orange.  | 

I  MRS.  W.  H.  CUTBUSH— Peach  pink.  | 

I  ORLEANS — Cerise   pink   with  white  eye.  1 

I  LARGE  FLOWERING  CLEMATIS  | 

I  Stronir    potgrown    plants— white,    pink,    light   blue,    dark    blue  1 

=  and    red.  = 

I  POLYGONUM    BALDSCHUANICUM  | 

i  Potgrown   Plants    for   May    15   Delivery  1 

^  A     rapid     growing    climber,     very     hardy,     producing     large  = 

i  trusses  of  white  flowers  in  August-September.     Fine  for  cover-  p 

i  ing  Trellises,  Pergol.-is.  Porches,   etc.  s 

I  MULLER-SEALEY  COMPANY,  INC.  | 

I  145  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  j 
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I  National  Association  of  Gardeners 

I  Office:    286  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YOKK 
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President — W    X.  Craig,  Brookline.  Mass. 
Vice-President — George  H.  Pring,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary— M.  C.  Ebel,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Treasurer — Peter  Duff,  Orange,  N.  J. 

TRUSTEES  (For  1921)— William  H.  Waitf,  Artliur  Smith,  D.  L,  Mack- 
intosh,  New  Jersey;   L.   P.  Jensen,   Ernst  Strehle,  Missouri. 

DIRECTORS  (To  serve  until  1922) -George  Wilson.  Illinois;  James 
Stuart,  New  York;  William  Kleinheinz,  Pennsylvania;  John  F.  Huss, 
Connecticut;  Edwin  Jenkins,  Massachusetts;  Carl  N.  Fohn,  Colorado; 
Joseph  Tansey,  New  York.  (To  serve  until  1923) — Robert  Williamson, 
Connecticut;  Robert  Cameron.  Massachusetts;  Theodore  Wirth,  Min- 
nesota; George  W.  Hess,  District  of  Columbia;  Daniel  J.  Coughlin,  New 
York;  John  Barnet,  Pennsyhania;  Montague  Free.  New  York.  (To 
serve  until  1924) — William  Gray,  Rhode  Isand;  William  Hertrick,  Cali- 
fornia; .\lbin  Mortini,  Iowa;  Thos.  Hatton,  Connecticut;  Robert  Weeks, 
Ohio;   VV.  H.  Griffiths,  Michigan;  Thos.  W.  Head,  New  Jersey. 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 

\'cw  i'nrh — Mrs.  J.  T.  AlbriEht,  Georae  F.  Baker.  Edwin  S.  Bayer, 
Albert  OavburE,  W.  R.  Coe.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable.  Paul  D.  Cravath. 
Mrs.  W.  Ravard  Cutting.  Mrs.  Charles  Daniels,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge.  Mrs. 
David  Dovvs.  Frank  J.  Dupignac.  Mrs.  Coleman  du  Pont,  Childs  Prick, 
W.  H.  Gratwick,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie,  Mrs.  William 
P.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  John  Henry  Hammond,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Hermann.  B.  H.  Howell.  C  O.  Tselin.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Keech, 
W.  Eugene  Kimball,  .Adolpli  Lewisohn,  John  Magee,  Mrs.  Julius  McYicker, 
Morton  H.  Meinhard,  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer.  Jr.,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Mrs. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Stanley  G.  Mortimer.  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  John  T. 
Pratt,  E.  F.  Price.  Mrs.  William  A.  Read.  H.  D.  Roosen.  Charles  A. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan.  Benjamin  Stern,  Mrs.  W.  Stursberg,  Daniel 
Tatum,  ilrs.  R.  M.  Thompson.  Mrs.  Edwin  Thorne,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Tilford, 
Caril  Tucker,  Samuel  Untermyer,  Mrs.  Harold  T.  White,  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney.  Xcw  Jersey — A.  Albright,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Bradley,  Josepli  P- 
Day,  James  B.  Duke,  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Dunham,  Mrs.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen. 
Mrs.  K.  S.  Goodrich.  Mrs,  Gustav  E.  Kissel,  C.  Lewis.  Mrs.  Paul  Moore, 
Hubert  T,  Parson.  Mrs.  Manuel  Rionda,  P.  .S.  Straus.  Mrs.  John  I.  Water- 
bury.  Pennsylvania — Samuel  T.  Bodine,  Gen.  Richard  Coulter,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Lyons,  R.  B.  Mellon,  Gifford  Pinchot,  George  F.  Tyler,  Edward  A.  Woods. 
Delaware — Irenee  du  Pont,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Harry  G.  Haskell.  Con 
necticut — E.  C.  Converse.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  Farnam,  George  M.  Hendee, 
Miss  A,  B.  Jennings,  W.  H.  Truesdale,  William  Ziegler,  Jr,  Rhode  Island 
— Gov.  R,  Livingston  Beeckman,  George  P.  Wetmore.  Massachusetts — 
Harrv  E.  Converse,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Frick,  Mrs.  Louis  Frothingham,  C.  H. 
Hutchins,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Rice,  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent.  Mrs.  J.  .\.  Spoor.  Ohio — 
F.  F.  Drury,  H.  S.  Firestone,  Mrs.  Frances  F.  Prentiss.  John  L.  Severance, 
H,  S.  Sherman,  H.  L.  Thompson.  Indiana — Theodore  F.  Thieme. 
Michigan — E.  D,  Speck,  J.  B.  Schlotman.  Illinois — A.  Watscn  .-Krmour, 
Harrv  B,  Clow.  A.  B.  Dick,  (Ilavton  Mark,  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Upham.  IVisconsin — F.  D.  Countiss.  Minnesota — Mrs,  Chester  A. 
Congdon,  F.  H.  .StoUze.  lozi-a — Mrs.  d.  B.  Douglas.  Missouri — .-\ugust  A. 
Busch.  Dr.  George  T.  Moore.  Virginia — Miss  Grace  E.  .\rents,  JV,  Vir- 
ginia—  Mrs.  .Arthur  Lee.  Kentucky — F.  M.  Sackett.  Georgia — C.  H. 
Chandler.    E.    H.    Inman.      .9.    Carolina — Robert    S.    Mebane. 


NEW   SUSTAINING   MEMBERS 

F,  H,  Stoltze,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mrs.  K.  S.  Goodrich, 
Cranford,  N.  J.  (John  Thompson,  gardener);  Harry  G.  Has- 
kell, Wilmington,  Del.  (John  T.  Whittaker,  gardener),  have 
become  sustaining  members  of  the  association. 


PUBLICITY     FROM     NEW     YORK    FLOWER    SHOW 

The  booth  maintained  by  the  National  Association  of  Gar- 
deners at  the  International  Flower  Show,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  last  month,  brought  considerable  pulj- 
licity  to  what  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  association  are. 
Estate  owners  from  different  parts  of  the  country  visited  the 
booth  to  learn  of  the  association's  activities.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  paiTiphlets,  briefly  outlining  the  association's  aini.s 
and  containing  the  list  of  sustaining  members,  were  dis- 
tributed; also  pamphlets  on  the  association's  campaign  to 
suppress  the  sign  board  nuisance  along  our  highways,  which 
aroused  much  interest.  Although  the  Secretary  was  unable, 
owing  to  a  physical  breakdown,  to  attend  after  the  second 
day  of  the  Show,  his  able  assistants,  however,  proved  capalile 
of   handling  the   association's   affairs. 


NEW  ENGLAND   CONFERENCE. 

Many  members  were  disappointed  in  the  postponement  of 
the  New  England  conference  which  was  to  have  occurred  on 
April  8  in  Boston  in  connection  with  the  Spring  Flower 
Show  of  that  city.  When  it  was  learned  that  the  Secretary 
could  not  attend  owing  to  ill  health,  it  was  decided  to  jiost- 
pone  the  conference  until  a  later  date,  at  which  time  he  could 
be  present.     .As  this  was  a  last  minute  decision,  it  could  not 
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be  made  known  to  members  at  large,  with  the  result  that 
about  one  hundred  members,  some  from  a  distance,  visited 
the  Show  on  .\pril  8  with  the  intention  of  attending  the 
conference. 


THE  NASSAU  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  LOCAL  BRANCH. 

The  promoters  of  the  Nassau  County  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Gardeners  have  decided  to  call  a  meet- 
ing the  early  part  of  May  to  organize  and  to  pass  on  the 
activities  the  branch  is  to  engage  in._  The  meeting  has  been 
set  for  that  time  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  be  present  to 
answer   questions  pertaining  to  the  work   of   the   association. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TRAINING  YOUNG  MEN 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  on  training  young  men  for 
the  gardening  profession,  was  held  in  New  York  during  the 
Flower  Show,  at  which  meeting  Montague  Free  of  Brook- 
lyn, Vice  President  George  H.  Pring  of  St.  Louis,  and  H. 
Ernest  Downer  of  Poughkeepsie,  were  present.  Tentative 
plans  for  an  educational  program  were  drawn  up  which  will 
be   submitted   to   the  next  convention   for   consideration. 


THE    SIGN    BOARD    CAMPAIGN 

The  Sign  Board  Committee  has  issued  an  interesting 
pamphlet  on  the  campaign  to  suppress  the  sign  board 
nuisance  along  the  highways.  Thousands  were  distributed  at 
the  New  York  Flower  Show,  and  also  at  the  Boston  Flower 
Show.  That  the  public  is  thoroughly  aroused  is  made  evi- 
dent by  the  many  offers  of  co-operation  that  have  already 
come  to  hand  from  influential  people,  and  also  from  institu- 
tions. Members  desiring  these  pamphlets  to  distribute  in 
their  communities,  can  secure  them  by  addressing  the  Secre- 
tary.  The  Committee  seeks  the  co-operation  of  every  member. 

The     following     interesting     communication     appeared     in 
The   Garden  Magazine  for  .\pril: 
To    the    Editor    of    The    Garden    Magazine: 

Having  read  of  the  resolution  condemning  billboards 
adopted  by  the  National  Gardeners'  Association,  at  their 
meeting  at  St.  Louis,  I  thought  it  would  interest  you  to  know 
that  wheii  traveling  to  Salt  Lake  City,  to  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  Farm  Women's  National  Congress,  we  were  so  an- 
noyed by  the  big  sign  boards  that  spoilt  so  much  of  our  view 
of  the  scenery,  that  we  hurriedly  drew  up  a  short  resolution 
e.xpressmg  our  feelings.  We  were  plain'  farm  women,  and 
used  no  extra  phrases,  just  short  and  to  the  point;  we  did 
not  know  these  sign  boards  had  annoyed  any  one  else  as 
they  did  us.  One  of  our  party  exclaimed,  "I  never  will  buy 
a  *  ■*  *  car,  because  I  will  always  think  how  that  big  sign 
board  up  on  the  mountain  side  cut  off  the  scenery  so  many 
many  times."— Mrs.  Theodore  Saxon,  Topeka,  Kan. 

AMONG  THE   GARDENERS 

Robert  Crcighton  has  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  on 
the  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate  estate,  "Naumkeag,"  Stock- 
brid,ge,   Mass. 

Frank  Darrah  secured  the  position  of  superintendent  on 
tlie  estate  of  E.   Richard   Meinig,  Wyomissing,   Pa. 

William  Portman  accepted  the  position  "of  gardener  to 
A.   W.  Tuthill,  Sioux   Falls,  S.  D, 

Wilhain  J.  Chalmers,  formerlv  of  the  William  E.  Iselin  estate, 
.\ew  Rocbellc.  N.  \ .,  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  to  A  K 
Lawne,  Williamstovvn,  Mass. 

J.  C.  Armstrong  secured  the  position  of  superintendent  on  the 
''«'f,?„pf-  ^f"-  George  W.  Elkins,  Ways  Station,  Ga. 

William    Thomson   accepted    the    position   of   gardener    on    the 
J;mics  C.  Brady  estate,  "Hamilton  Farms,"  Gladstone,  N,   I. 
^  Donald  P..  Sutherland  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  the 
Christian  Science  Benevolent  Institution,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Charles  Valentine,  recently  gardener  on  the  ].  A.  Forster 
estate,  Hackensack,  X.  J.,  accepted  the  position  of  "superintendent 
to  E.  D.  Mor.gan,  Westbury,  L.  I. 

.Xlexander  White  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  John 
Gribbel,  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Theodore  Petcr.wn  secured  the  position  of  superintendent  on  the 
1.  L.  Kuscr  estate,  Bernardsville,  N.  J, 
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John  H.  Kullman  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  gardener  to  H.  S.  Sherman, 
South   EucHd,  O. 

Carl  Sarlins;  secured  the  position  of 
gardener  to  /ohn  Agar,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

F.  Sorge  secured  the  position  of  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  Mozart  Mons-Lesser,  Man- 
hasset,  L.   I. 

Herbert  W'oodger  secured  the  position 
of  gardener  to  A.  D.  Brixey,  Greenwich. 
Conn. 

Ross  Gault  accepted  the  position  of 
gardener  to  Mrs.  James  Bowen,  South- 
ampton, L.  I. 

G.  Bainbridge  resigned  his  position  as 
gardener  to  Mrs.  H.  A.  Stillwell,  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis.,  to  accept  the  position  of 
head  gardener  on  the  Hertz  estate,  Gary, 
HI. 


LOCAL  SOCIETIES 


coming  forward  for  the  Society's  Jubilee 
Show,  the  total  offered  now  being  nineteen 
and  more  are  forthcoming.  J.  F.  Piper 
made  a  motion  that  the  society  should  en- 
courage the  monthly  exhibit  by  presenting 
the  competitor  scoring  the  largest  numbci 
of  points  with  medals  or  suitable  presents 
for  their  efforts.  This  motion  was  unani- 
mously accepted  by  the  members.  Two  new- 
members  were  elected.  J.  F.  P. 


WESTCHESTER    AND     FAIRFIELD 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  above  So- 
ciety, an  address  by  the  secretary,  O.  .\ddor, 
on  "The  Responsibilities  and  Opportunities 
of  the  Gardener,"  proved  to  be  verv  inter- 
esting. 

His  main  point  was  the  urging  of  horti- 
cultural societies  to  take  more  interest  in 
community  work,  our  members  in  particu- 
lar being  asked  to  do  everything  possible 
in  helping  the  small  home  owner  to  m.ake 
his  surroundings  attractive  and  beautiful. 
He  advocated  members  giving  advice  and 
timely  suggestions,  saying  it  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  those  iKople  who  are 
always  eager  to  receive  advice  from  a  re- 
liable source.  He  called  attention  to  one 
of  our  neighboring  societies  which  has  in- 
augurated open  meetings  for  visitors  who 
are  interested  in  horticulture.  Under  this 
scheme  they  w-ill  be  able  to  hear  lectures  on 
various  subjects  and  also  ask  questions.  If 
this  proves  a  success,  it  is  quite  probable 
our  Society  will  follow  suit.  Influential 
townspeople  of  Greenwich  have  started  a 
Boys'  Club  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  little 
fellows  off  the  street  and  one  of  our  mem- 
bers has  been  delegated  to  wait  on  these 
leaders  to  urge  them  to  place  gardening 
on  their  schedule.  Garden  work  has  proved 
the  most  congenial  occupation  and  has 
worked  more  successfully  with  the  boys  in 
other  cities  than  any  other  occupation,  and 
if  we  can  get  them  interested,  it  may  mean 
that  some  of  them  at  least  may  take  up 
gardening  as  a  profession. 

When  you  start  thinking  about  your 
Dahlias,  think  also  of  the  show  this  Society 
is  going  to  hold  in  September  at  New  Ro- 
chelle. George  Hewitt,  Cor.  Sec. 


NASSAU    CO.    (N.    Y.)    HORT.    SOC. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  societj,- 
was  held  on  March  9.  President  William 
Xoonan  occupied  the  chair.  Two  petitions 
lor  active  membership  were  received.  The 
committee  reported  the  schedule  for  the 
Tulip  Show  and  from  the  variety  and  num- 
ber of  classes,  all  should  be  able  to  compete. 
The  society  held  its  annual  dinner  on  March 
15.  Mayor  James  Burns,  of  Glen  Cove  City, 
acted  as  toastmaster.  About  100  members 
and  guests  lined  the  festive  board.  Mayor 
Burns  presented  a  small  token  from  fellow 
members  to  Ex-president  Twigg. 


.JU. . 


SKINNER 
YSTEM  OF  IRRIGATION 


Don't  Pray  For  Rain— Buy  h 

Make  sure  of  lull  crops,  ind,  \i>:j 
pendent  of  weather.  Lessen 
danger  from  insects  and  dis- 
eases. Crop  increase  pays  for 
system  first  season.  Can  be 
used  anywhere.  Send  for  book 
giving  experiences  of  many 
growers  and  full  details. 

SKIX.VER  SySTEil   OF  IKKI<1. 

The  Skinner  Irriplion  Co.,  229  Wafer  Si 


Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 

\9or  country 
residences  and 

estates 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

Oxsowt'hm.'Pa. 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


'**0E  •  m»»'-' 


"HAMMOND'S  GRAPE  DUST" 

Used  effectively  to  kill  Powdery 
Mildew  on  Roses  and  other  Plants. 
USED  BY  THE  FLORISTS  FOR  OVER  25  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS 

Sold  by  the  Seed  Dealers. 
For  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  address 

HAMMOND'S  PAINT  &  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS 

BEACON,  N.  Y. 


LAKE    GENEVA,    WIS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society,  the 
followifig  were  elected :  R.  Sampson,  re- 
elected president ;  F.  Brady,  vice-president : 
.•\xel  Johnson,  re-elected  treasurer,  W.  Mc- 
Kiimon,  secretary. 

Directors  elected :  R.  Sampson,  .^xel 
Johnson,  F.  Brady,  W.  Longland.  .\.  P. 
Montgomiery,  R.  Xiles,  J.  Balsdon,  G.  Bain- 
bridge. 


HARRY     BALDWIM 

Manufacturer  of 

Cireenliouse    Stiadlng 

Lalti    Roller    Blinds 
IVf  AIVIARONECK.    N.  Y. 


ORCHIDS 

u  f-   nrp   Specialists  in   Orchids.     We   collect. 
Krnw,     Import,     export     and     sell     orchids     ex- 
clvisivel.v.  If  .Toil  are  in  the  ni.irltet  for  Orchirla. 
we    solicit    .vour    inquiries     and    orders.     Cata- 
logues and   special  lists  on  application. 
LAGER    &    HURRELL 
Brtlild  Growtn  and  Importen 
Summit.     IM,    J. 


Miller's  Exquisite 

Dahlias  and  Gladioli  | 

Over  400  of  the  worlci's  finest  varieti  s.   including  M 

the  hest  novelties  of  recent  introduction.  = 

CATALOG     and    CT'LTl'RAL    GUIDE    sent    FREE,  g 

Tells  you  when  to  plant  and  how  to  grow  these  won-  = 

derful  flowers  siiccessftilly  anj-where.  = 

N.  A.  MILLER,  Dahlia  Specialist  H 

P.  O.   Bo4  4125  Portland,  Oregon  g 
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a     LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 


Become 


Prepare  by  mail  for 
this  uncrowded  pro- 
fession.  Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Earn 
while  vou  learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  prop- 
osition to  HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beauti- 
fying   your    property. 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 
21    N,   Newark,   New   York  State 


MORRIS  CO.  (N.  J.)  G.  AND  F.  SOC.  j 

There    was    a    good     attendance    at    the  | 

monthly    meeting    March   24.      The    monthly  [ 

essay  was  omitted  as  the  society  had  con-  | 

siderable  business  on  hand.     A..  TIerrington  | 

and   C.   H.    Totty  spoke  of  the   New   York  j 

Show     and     their     experiences     there,     also  | 

thanked    the    members    for    their    help    this  I 

year  and   in  the  past.     Silver  cups  are  still  ',. 


QUALITY  RED  POTS  I 

M;ide  of  best  material  by  skilled  I 

lalor,     uniformly     burned     and  I 

carefully   packed.  = 

Famooi      "Moss-Aztee"      Ware  | 

Includea     Azalea      Pots.      Fern  I 

Dishes,    FlanglDg   Baskets.  Lawn  I 
Vases,   et«.    Write  for  catalogup 

and  price  list  = 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO.  I 
So.    ZanBSvllls.    OUa 


^- 

L 

ICUT  FLOWER  BOXES 

EDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

1        PMILADCLPNIA.     PA. 

4^     . 

L 

For  April,  1921 
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SEWICKLEY    (PA.)    HORT.    SOC. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
March  8,  President  John  Carman  presiding. 
The  committee  on  the  Way  Park  improve- 
ments reported  a  conference  with  the  Bor- 
ough Engineer,  who  concurred  in  the  sug- 
gested plan  of  improvements  submitted  by- 
the  committee.  A  communication  was  read 
from  Mrs.  Brooks,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  .-Mleghany  Garden  Club, 
offering  its  support  and  co-operation  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  Fall  flower  shows 
and  asking  that  the  society  submit  them 
a  tentative  program. 

A  resolution  was  passed  thanking  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Sewickley  Valley  for  its 
cordial  invitation  extended  to  the  members 
of  the  society,  to  attend  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture given  by  Arthur  Herrington  in  the 
Edgeworth  clubhouse. 

Henry  Gibson,  Asst.  Secy. 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Siibscribt-rs  are  invited  to  make  free  use 
of  this  department  to  solve  problems  that 
may  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  books  should  not  be  re- 
ferred to  the   Questionnaire. 


Will  you  please  tell  me  how  thick  an 
apple  tree  grown  from  a  seed  should  be 
before  grafting  it?  Is  a  tree  that  is  a 
little  over  a  year,  and  nearly  three  feet 
high  all  right  if  it  has  not  started  to 
branch  yet?  How  high  should  the  main 
stem  be  before  pinching  back  if  I  want 
such  a  tree?  Is  there  any  way  to  make 
the  tree  thicker  or  is  it  healthy  when  it 
is  just  a  slender  stem  at  a  little  over  a 
year?  What  is  the  best  fertilizer  to  use 
to  help  a  single  apple  tree  to  grow? — 
M.  K.— Texas. 

.\  seedling  of  the  above  age  would  nat- 
urally not  be  very  thick,  if  a  quarter  of  m 
inch  in  diameter  it  has  done  extra  well.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  bud  during  the  second 
year  during  .\ugust  and  September  or  later. 
The  bud  should  be  inserted  close  to  the 
ground  and  after  the  bud  has  made  some 
growth  the  stem  above  it  removed.  Root- 
grafting  used  to  be  very  commonly  prac- 
ticed but  it  has  gone  out  of  use  more  or 
less.  If  it  is  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  plenty' 
of  water  and  clean  cultivation  should  pro- 
duce normal  growth.  If  the  soil  is  sandy 
and  deficient  in  humus,  forking  in  some 
rotted  stable  manure  would  be  beneficial. 
together  with  a  table-spoonful  of  nitrate  of 
soda  as  soon  as  growth  starts  and  agai.i 
in  June.  On  very  sandy  soil  nitrate  of 
potash  (saltpetre)  may  be  substituted  for 
nitrate  of  soda.  Pinching  out  the  terminal 
bud  of  a  stem  or  shoot  may  be  done  -it 
any  height  it  is  desired  for  branches  to  be 
thrown  out,  irrespective  of  the  stem's  thick- 
ness.— .A.  S. — X.   I. 


The  Flowering  Crabs 

(Mains  s) 
'T'HE  FlowerinK  Crabs  have  few  rivals 
among  the  gorgeous  spring-flowering 
trees  and  shrubs.  At  the  ArnoM  Arbore- 
tum one  of  the  important  events  of  the 
year  is  the  blooming  of  the  Crabs  followed 
by    the    showy    fruit. 

Of  easy  culture,  and  planted  singly  or  in 
masses  give  remarkable  and  quick  results. 
While  beautiful  on  the  small  lawn  Flower- 
ing Crabs  are  used  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage on  a  large  scale  in  woodland  and  other 
mass  plantings,  as  are  Dog\voods  and  Haw- 
thorns. No  group  of  plants  have  greater 
value  than  the  Maluses  for  enlivening  open 
forest  parks  and  country  roadside;  they 
present  striking  effects  when  planted  on 
parking  strips  of  boulevards  or  wide  city 
streets. 

BOXFORD  NURSERY 

East  Boxford,  Massachusetts 

offers  eight  of   thi?   tiru-^i   varifti*??.      Flowt-ring   Craba 
are  aiiitf  sf'arce  anii  orders  should  b^  pjaa'd  early. 
Special  Descriptive  List  and  prices  on  request. 
Address:    HARLAN    P.    KELSEY,    Owner 
Hardy    American.    Plants  SaJcm,    Mass. 


Full   Line  of  Choice 
VEGETABLE   and   FLOWER 

SEEDS 

at  Pre-War  Prices 

.\lso  special  mixtures  of  recleaned 

lawn   grass   seed. 

Write    for    new    catalogue    of 

SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS  & 
GARDENERS'  REQUISITES 

JOHN  WILK 

155  West  33rd  St.,  New  York  City 


HI  I  IVl  I  I  Q  ^°''  *^^  price  is  the 
KJ  LMKJtD  best    and    cheapest 
FERTIi  ITY  MAKER 

for  lawn.  llowcr.  vegetable.  il;rub  and 
tree.  $5.C0  for  5  lOO-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  Stan- 
hope, New  Jersey.  Special  price  in  ton 
and   carload   lots. 

H.  B.  PRINDLE,   101  Park  Avp.,  New  York 


THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published   Monthly   for   both   Amateur  and 
Professional     Flower    Growers 

GARDEINERS:  You  should  grow  flow- 
ers in  quantity  and  help  beautify  your 
surroundings  and  brighten  the  lives  of 
those  who  visit   your  gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.00  per  year,  three 
years    for    $2.50.      Sample    copy    10c. 

Madison  Cooper,  Publisher.  Calcium,  N.  Y. 


STAMFORD     (CONN.)    HORT.    SOC.  I 

The    rcyular    ir'.nthlv    meetin;:;    wa.s    hiM  | 

.'\pril  4,  with  Henry  Wild  in  the  chair.     It  | 

was  reported  that  one  life  member  has  of-  | 

fcred  to  give  to  the  society  $14,500  with  the  | 

stipulation   that   the  members  raise  between  j 

theinselves   a   like   amount.     Every   member  | 

present  at  the  meeting,  therefore,  became  a  i 

life  member  by  giving  fifty  dollars  toward  I 

the  proposition  and  there  is  no   doubt  that  | 

before  the  end  of   May  the  money  will   be  | 

raised.      This    will    free    the    society's    hall  } 

from  all  encumbrances.  I 

G.  C.  Brow.v,  Cor.  Secy.  ?„, 


CONINE  NURSERY  CO. 

STRATFORD,  CONN. 

Large  Specimen  Evergreens  includ- 
ing Large  Cedars  with  Large  Ball 
Platformed.  Large  Size  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  Fruits.  Large  Hybrid 
Rhododendrons  and  Kalmia. 

If    interested    advise,   and    we  wilt    call. 

Established  1895. 

Reference  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 


Hybrid 
Rhododendrons 

Few  garden  shrubs  pos- 
sess the  beauty  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Rhododen- 
dron -  Evergreen  with 
glossy  laurel-like  foliage; 
it  has  a  distinction  of  its 
own  through  all  four  sea- 
sons, while  early  June 
turns  the  spot  into  a 
fairyland  of  varicolored 
blooms. 

We  have  just  published  a 
little  RHODODEN- 
DRON  Booklet  giving 
cultural  hints  and  describ- 
ing more  than  twenty-five 
of  the  choicest  varieties 
ranging  in  color  from 
white  to  crimson. 

A  copy  of  the  Booklet  will  be  mailed 
to  you   upon   request 

Gsttage   Gardens   Co.,   Inc. 

Nurseries 

Queens,  L.  L,  New  York 


Rhododendron     Maximum 
Kalmia  Latifolia 

Collected   plants    in    car    lots. 

FRUIT  TREES 
FRUIT  PLANTS    and   ROSES 

Write  for  Price. 

MORRIS  NURSERY  CO. 

1133  Broadway  New  York  City 


PLANT  NAMES 

AND  THEIR  MEANINGS  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  articles  now  aopearing  in  The 
American  Botanist  where  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lover 
are  also  discussed.  Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 
specimen    copy,    25    oents. 

THE   AMERICAN    BOTANIST 
JoHet,  111. 


SXURTEVAIMVS 
Ready  Reference   Cards 

The  usual  garden  informittinn  PLUS  ! 

The    Small    Place,    its    plan    and    planting: 

The    Garden    and    it<    occupants ;    Vegetables 

and  their  ciiltiin'.      Threo  s^-ls  with  2'!.  't\?. 

cards  to  a  set,   and  every  one  of  th<-  20  ndd 

lints  nn   .ach   card   worth   while. 

R.    S.    Sturtcvan',   WellesUy    Farms,    M-is?. 
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TREE'S    NOURISH-  | 

MENT    is    transmitted  j 

from  roots  to  lea\es  by  j 

way  of   the  inner   bark.      If  this  j 

becomes  cracked  horizontally,  the  | 

flow   of  sap   stops   entirely   or   in  | 

part,   accordmg  to  the  extent  of  j 

I       the  injury,  and  the  damaged  portion  of  the  tree  withers  | 

I       and  dies.  j 

I       A     FREQUENT     CAUSE     of    this    disastrous  | 

I                    cracking    is    the    use    by    tree    surgeons    of    a  | 

I       rigid   filling   for   cavities.      Until   some   way   is    found  | 

j       to  stop  the  wind  from  blowing,  trees  will  continue  to  | 

I       sway   with   every   breeze,    and   when   trunks   or   limbs  j 

j       are   filled   with   an   inelastic    substance,    the   danger   is  | 

I       obvious  and  inevitable.  | 

I     'THE    BARTLETT    METHOD    OF    TREE  j 

I        •^       SURGER'^'   obviates   this  danger.      It  consists  | 

I       of   the   use   of   FLEXIFILL,    a   patented,    practical,  | 

j       pliable    filling   compound    for   replacing   dead   tissues,  | 

j       preserving   the   live   ones   and  protecting  them   against  j 

I       harmful  germs,  insect  pests  and  fungous  growths.  | 

I            Examinations   and   estimates   on    request.      A   little  j 

I       attention  early  saves  trouble  and  expense  later.  | 

I    The  F.  a.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co.  j 

I                 Bland  Block,  Stamford,  Conn.  | 

j      Westbury,  L.  I.                                 Morristown,  N.  J.  | 

I                    709  Harrison  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 

§iuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiii[iiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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I  MY  BROAD-LEAVED  I 

I        EVERGREENS  | 

i         \V  /  HILE"  collected  stock,  are  carefully  selected  for  symmetry  § 

i          \)/      of  form,  bushiness  and  strong  root  systems.     They  come  ^ 

1                     with  good  balls  of  dirt.     Prices  surprisingly   low.  = 

1            Such   things    as    the   rare    and   beautiful    Rhododendron    Caro-  § 

1         linianum.  Andromeda   floribunda   and    Leucothoe   cannot   be  ob-  ^ 

1         tained    elsewhere   of  as    good    quality    as    mine.  ^ 

=                                 Have  You  Seen  My  Unusual  Catalog?  = 

s                         If  not,   write  for  it  at  once   to   my   nearest   office.  = 

I     EDWARD  GILLETT,          SoutKvJick  Mass.  | 

I                        HERBERT   DURAND,  Associate  j 

j       286  Fifth  Ave.                                           New   York  City  j 
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Fine  Velvety  Lawns 

Luxuriant  Flowers  and  Shrubbery 

Assured   By  the   Use  of  the  New 

FERTALL  GUN 

and  Ball  Fertilizer 


Scientific — Yet  So  Simple 

THE    FERTALL    GUN 

a  unique  invention,  made  of  polished  brass  like  the  nozzle, 
can  be  attached  to  your  garden  hose  or  sprinkler — forming  a 
convenient  handle,  as  in  illustration — and  need  not  be  removed. 
FERTALL  BALLS  are  sparkling,  all-soluble,  no-waste,  odorless,  stainless  plant 
food  that  stimulates  and  revises  grass  or  garden  plants  and  flowers  and  dis- 
courages weeds. 

Load  the  Gun  with  the  Balls  and  sprinkle  lawn  or  garden  in  the  usual  way 
t*n   or   twelve    times   a   season.     The    fertilizer   will   be   distributed   evenly   In 
dilute,    liquid    form    wherever    you    wish    to    apply    it.    keeping    the    lawn    fine, 
healthy  and  weedles.'!  throughout  the  summer. 
No  garden  lover  should  he  without  the  FERT.\LL  Ci\"S. 


FERTALL  GUN,  $2.50 
FERTALL  BALLS,  1  charge,  6  Balls- 


-15c     1 


COMBINATION  OFFER 
FERTALL   GUN    and    8   charges    (M    FERTALL   BALLS)— suffi- 
cient for  a  season's  feeding  of   a  moderate     ^i  *^    ^^f^ 
size  lawTl— by   ParcelPost  prepaid  for  «pC».C»V.r. 

THE  FERTALL  CO. 

9  Campbell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"""""""""""""  "M"rL"o"DER  "  OUPOm"  ~~~~~~"~""""' 
Fertall  Co..    Dept.   21,    Newark.   N.   I. 

Knclosed  is  $3.50.  for  which  send  mp  your  piarante«d  Fertall  Gun  and  8 
charRps  of  Fertall  Balls  by  mail,  postpaid,  with  the  pririlege  of  return  within 
.SO  days  if  not  satisfactory. 

Name    

Street  and  No City State 
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I  Competent  Gardeners  \ 

I         The   comforts    and    products   of   a    country  | 

I      home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I      gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

I          Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I      say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

I      We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

I      best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I    PETER    HENDERSON   &   CO.  | 

a                                       Seedsmen  and  Florists  I 

I      35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiii  I  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininniiiimiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiinui? 
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Of  Interest  to   Country  Estate  Owners     | 


SHRUBS 


DECIDUOUS    & 
WEirPTA   „    ^-       ORNAMENTAL 

ViIt?rw™  i".,7^"'"''y'  I      MOCK  ORANGE 

FLoYvp^^»;^^.°r^'^*^^  I'EARL   BUSH 

SWFFT^^,?11^"°''"  RUSSIAN  OLIVX 

Rrl^  «^5?l?^  ^^SH  HYDRANGEA 

BUSH  HONEYSUCKLE  DEUT7IA 

STRAWBERRY     SHRUBS  |       S^lKA^t 

,5°        fr°"^    shnibs_50c  each    or    56.50    a    doz.) 

i?r  exiill  ^^""^  .">■'"■"'  "^■"'=■1  I-"""  < Special) 
(All  excellent  specimens— 75c  each  or  $7.50  a  doz  ) 
■•^•:.:cc,<f,'l  ,,„■  „;,■.  a  .-,;,t,u^' 
AMERICAN  NURSERIES 
H.  Edvard  HoWe-i  M,in.is,r 
Singer  Building, 
New   York 


The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  takes  this  opportunity 
to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  disposal  of  owners  of  country 
estates  when  requiring  competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of 
superintendents,  head  gardeners  or  assistant  gardeners — thor- 
oughly qualified  in  every  particular  to  assiune  the  responsibilities 
the  positions  call  for — gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their  profession. 

The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
association  and  makes  no  charge  to  the  employer  it  may  serve 
oi    to  the  member  it  may  benefit. 

NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF   GARDENERS 

M.    C.    EBEL,    Secretary 
286  Fifth   .^vc.  New  York 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  pilJ^P     is  a   concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in  water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied free  of 

■^^^    '^*^^'-'     the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 

FOR  THE  GARDEN-A'  a       pOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

...  ■    c       ■  — Applied    at    regular    intervals     (once    each 

dy    against    all    sap    sucking    insects    infesting  ^^^^  ^^  j^„  j^y,)    APHINE  will   keep   plants 

flowers,     fruits     and     vegetables     APHINE     is  ;„    the    greenhouse    and    conservatory    free    of 

most   effective.  insect  pests. 

rUINGlINE For  mildew,    rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  tiKlVllINlli For   worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 


W.  M.  Stc-ry.  snterintcnd- 
ent  of  Briarbank,  Birming- 
ham,  Mich. 


A    Tiftc    .'/   Briarbank.    the    hcautiful    estate   of    IT.   7".    F arbour,  at   Birmingham.   Mich.      It    J^as   been 
the   f^riz'ilcge  of  Dazcy   Tree  Surgeons  to  assist   in  the    preservation    of    the    fine    trees   of    this   estate 

W.  M.  Story's  Tribute  to 
Davey  Tree  Surgery 

Birmingham.   Mich. 
Tlie  Uavey  Tree  Expert  Co., 

Kent.  Ohio. 
Dear    Sirs: 

The  work  done  by  your  company  at  Briarbank  has  proven  very  satisfac- 
tory and  has  helped  to  preserve  a  good  many  of  the  beautiful  trees  on 
tlic  estate  which  were  fast  going  to  decay.  I  want  also  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  class  of  men  you  have  sent  here  to  do  work.  They  have 
proven  themselves  gentlemen  in  every  respect — were  very  energetic  and 
seemed  to  take  great  pride  in  not  only  doing  their  work  well  l)nt  would 
at  all   times  try  and   finish   a  job   in   the   least   possible   time. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
\V.   M.  Story,   Supt.  Briarbank, 

h'.very  gardener  and  estate  superintendent  has  a  most  important  work  in 
the  saving  of  the  trees  under  his  care. 

Davey  Tree  Surgery  brings  to  his  aid  the  highest  development  of  science 
plus  a  generation  of  experience.  .\  careful  examination  of  your  trees 
will  1)e   made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  oU4  Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 

Bia'ich  ot^ces  zvith  tclethoiic  Ci  niiec^ions :  Vcw  York  Citv.  -istor  Court  BIdg.:  Chicago, 
il'estininster  Bldg.;  Philadelphia.  Land  Title  l<ldg.;  Boston.  19  Pearl  Street,  Wakefield; 
l^altimore,  American  Bldg.:  St.  Louis,  Central  .\'aliinal   Bank   Bldg.     U'rite   nearest   office. 

rcrniniifiit  rpprcsontatives  avuihible  in  tlistrii'ls  surroimdin?  Hostmi.   S[iriii^:liel(l.   I.enox,   New- 
pi-it.    Hurt  lord.    St:iTnl(ird,    Aihany,    rou^hkpi'iisie.    Wiiiti-    I'lains.    .laiiiaica,    I..    1..    Mniitcliiir. 
Xt'W    York,    Philadi'lpliia.    Harrislnirj;.    Haltiiiirtrc,    Washington.    Rieliniuml.    Buffalo.    Toronto. 
J  Oils   D.-l  I 'BY  rittsbiirgli,    Cleveland.    Detroit,    Cincinnati.    Kansas    City,    Louisville.    Indianapolis,    Chicajro. 

Father  of  Tree  Surgery  Milwaukee,   St.   Lonis.  Canadian  address:    252  Lauganehitere   West.   Montreal. 


An  example  of  the  difficult  and  hif^hlv 
technical  work  done  by  Dayey  Tree 
Surgeons  at  Briarbank.  Notice  exten- 
sive    tilliii:.i     <ivd     mechanical     braciv<: 


DAVEY     TREE      SURGEONS 


Ezcrv   real  Davey   Tree  Surgeon   is  in   the   employ  of  The  Davey   Tree  Expert  Co..  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  a}:ainst  those  folselv 
representinf:  thcuiseh-es.    An  aarectnent   made  with   the  Davey   Co^npany  and  not   with   an    vtdi':-idual   is  certain   evidence   of  scnuincness 


GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE 

(OF  AMERICA) 


ILLUSTRATED 


ULTURAL 

DIGEST 
$2.00  A  YEAR       "^'^^-^  '  25c 
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HOW    GOOD    AI\E 
YOU  AT   FIGURING? 


You  don't  have  to  be  very 
good  to  figure  out  why  you 
should  own  a  RICHARD- 
SON BOULEVARD 
TRIMMER  after  taking  a 
good  look  at  these  illustra- 
tions. 


Eventually  you  are  going  to 
own  a  RICHARDSON 
BOULEVARD  TRIM- 
MER because  when  your 
man  learns  what  it  is,  he  will 
not  do  without  one;  there- 
fore, why  not  place  your  or- 
der now  for  spring  delivery? 


1  Ke  Kichardson  Ooulevard    1  ri 


rimmer 


Manufactured  by 


THE   STANDAKD  SAND   ^  MAGHINE  GO. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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;?EER'S 

I92IIQARPEN  BXM,' 


answers  all  necessary  questions  about  Vegetables 
and  Flowers  and  contains  six  beautiful  color  plates, 
besides  hundreds  of  photo-engravings. 

DREER'S    HARDY    PERENNIALS 

A  choice  selection  of  these  old-fashioned  plants. 
All  pot-grcwn  and  may  be  planted  at  any  season. 

DREERS   WATER    LILIES 

The  finest  collection  in  America,  embracing  the  best 
hardy  and  tender  varieties  of  Nymphasas,  including 
day  and  night  blooming  kinds,  also  Victoria 
Trickeri. 

If  rile  tod/iy  for  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book,  which 
will  be  sent  by  mail  free  if  you  mention  this  Magazine 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716     Chestnut     Street  Philadelphia,     Pa. 


Orchids 


If  you  contemplate  buying  semi-established, 
established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first. 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species. 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt- 
leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other 
choice  hybrids. 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality 
is  second  to  none. 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot 
hangers,  always  on  hand. 

Send  for  our  price  list. 

G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  ImporterM 

MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK 


John  Scheepers 


INC. 
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HIGH    CLASS 

FLOWER 
BULBS 
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RARE  AND  UMUSUAL  VARIETIES 
OF  PROVEN  MERIT 


I. IIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


522  Fifth  Avenue  (cor.  44tK  St.) 

rJew  York  City 
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BULBS 

Specialties   for  Forcing 

BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR 
FALL  DELIVERY 

IRIS  TINGITANA.— Beautiful  pale  lilac  and  yellow. 

SPANISH  IRIS. — Names  varieties  in  the  following 
colors:    lilue.  White,  Purple,  Yellow, 

GLADIOLI  COLVELLEI.  —  The  Bride,  pure 
wliite;  Peach  Blossom,  rosy  blush;  Blushing 
Bride,  white,  flaked  rose. 

SPIR.ffiA. — America,  rosy  lilac;  Peach  Blossom, 
lilush  pink;  Gladstone,  pure  white;  Queen  Alex- 
andra, beautiful  pink;  Rubens,  deep  carmine  rose. 

ACHIMENES. — Choice  named  varieties. 

NERINES.— Large  flowering  bulbs. 


For  prices  see  our  Bulb  Catalogue  for  1921,  which  con- 
tains an  up-to-date  list  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Forcing  Plants,  Etc. 

Copy    Mailed    on    Request 


Correspondence    on    Horticultural    subjects    is    in- 
vited and  your  patronage  is  respectfully  requested. 

MULLER-SEALEY    COMPANY,  Inc. 

Horticultural  Specialists, 
145  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Like  a  Rug  of  Green  Velvet 


What  is  more  beautiful  than  the  large,  well  kept 
lawn,  with  sod  smoothly  rolled  and  Rrass  can-- 
fiiily  nit  and  trimmed?  The  lawn  that  Imme- 
diately suggest  a  mamnioth  rug  of  thick,  soft 
green    velvet. 

Wherever  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers  are  used  it 
Incomes  an  easy  matter  to  keep  large  lawns  in 
extremely  fine  condition.  For  the  Ideal  is  a 
power  mower  and  power  roller  in  one.  Large 
;in-;i.s  of  grass  are  kept  mowed  and  rolled  with 
liitle  tffort  and  at  small  cost. 
W'itli  riding  trailer  the  Ideal  makrs  llu-  most 
practical  and  economical  riding  n:o\ver  possihle 
to  procure.  Special  cutting  unit  can  be  furinshed 
for  use  on  putting  greens.  Write  for  our  large 
illustrated   catalog. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 


It,     E.     Olds. 
434    Kalamazoo   St., 

New  York: 
270   West  St. 

f).  :i)    r-     ill     ,<)1     III 


Cliainiuin. 
Lansing,    Mich. 

Chicago: 
5.33   S.    Deurburu  St. 


IHEAL    POWER_LAWN    TVIOWER. 


UofS  ///t'WurK-ul 


1 


live  hand  n^oworr 


GREENHOUSES 


1  Are   always    built    to    harmonize    with    their  § 

i  surroundings,  that  is  the  reason  a  King  will  f 

j  be    as    much    a    part    of   your   garden    as    if,  j 

I  like   tlic   flowers,   it   actually   grew    there.  i 

j  Catalogues,    estimates    and    designs    gladly  | 

I  furnished  for  glass  enclosures  of  all  kinds.  1 

j  King  Construction  Company  | 

I  GENERAL    OFFICES,    NORTH    TONAWANDA,    N.    Y.  | 

j  NEW  YORK  CITY                                                 PHIL.VDELFHIA  | 

§  1    WEST    47th    ST.                                                                                    HARRISON,    BLDG.  = 

I  BOSTON,  M.ASS.              SCRANTO.N,  P.\.  | 

I  BOARD     OF     TRADE     BLDG.      307    N.    IRVINQ    AVE.  1 
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The  Glenside  Hardy  Flower  Gardens  | 

J  Richard   Roihe,  Proprietor,  Glenside,  Pa.  | 

I       We  are  Specialists  in  Designing  and  Building  of  | 

i       Rockgardens.  | 

I       For  rates  on  Consultations   and   illustrated  lee-  | 

I       tures  please  address  j 

I      RICHARD   ROTHE,         GLENSIDE,   PA.  | 
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Qreen\touse  guilders 
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I  GARDEN 

I  Craft 
I  Furniture 


MELROSINE 


lo 


rnaments 


Pottery  and 
Terra    Cotta 

Bird    Baths 

Sun     Dials 

Pedesta  Is 

Tr  e  1  lises 

Pergolas 

ArcKes 

Vases 

Jars 

Tables 

CKairs 

Settees 

Fountains 

Jard  i  n  ieres 

Flower    Boxes 


mS/i 


I  IT  KILLS  ROSE  BUGS  |  | 

J        Saves    blooms    in    unblemished    beauty,    pleasant    and    harmli-ss    to    use.      Pint,         1  = 

i         $1.00;  Quart,   $1.75;  Half   Gallon.    $3.25:   Gallon.   $6.00.     Order  from  your        |  I 

=         seedsman,    tiurserjmiin  nr  .supply  hnuse,   or  write  =  = 

I     THE    GARDEN   CHEMICAL  CO.     I  | 

s  Sole  Manufacturers  |  s 

I      Park  Ave.  and  146th  St.       NEW  YORK  CITY      |  | 
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Bobbink  &  Atkins 


Visit 

Nursery 


Water  Lilies  are 
Hot  Weather  Plants 

IN  midsummer's  hottest  days  the  Tender  Water 
Lilies  bloom  most  freely — indeed,  on  an  August 
day  I  have  counted  seven  flowers  on  one  plant. 
•  If  these  Tender  Lilies  iny  favorites  are  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ward,  deep  rose-pink,  $2  each;  Pulcherrima,  blue, 
$2  each:  William  Stone,  purple,  $2  each;  Dentata 
(night  blooming)  white,  $1  each.  But  there  are 
other  splendid  Tender  varieties  described  in 

Tricker's  Booklet  of  Water  Lilies 

wliicli  may  be_  grown  in  .in  artificial  pool.  .-MI  the  information 
.you  need  to  insure  your  success  with  Water  Lilies  is  given 
in   this  booklet.     Send  today  for  a  cop\ . 

WILLIAM  TRICKER 

Box  P,  ARLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Ask    for 

Catalogs 


EVERGREENS 

VINES   IN   POTS 

TRAINED     IVIES 

HYDRANGEAS  IN  TUBS 

SPECIMEN     BAY    TREES 

HEART      CYPRESS      TUBS 

ROCK     GARDEN     PLANTS     IN     POTS 


Nurserymen  and  Florists 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW  JERSEY 
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I  STRAWBERRIES  | 

I    "Strong  Pot-Grown  Plants"   | 


OUR  annual  Strawberry  List  and  Mid- 
Summer  catalogue  will  be  ready  June  1st 
1921,  and  will  contain  a  complete  list  of 
all  the  standard  and  new  varieties,  including 
De  Lue's  "Judith"  New  Wonder  Strawberry 
— also  The  New  Ever-bearing  Strawberry 
"Lucky  Boy." 

In  addition  to  above,  this  list  contains  a  full  line 
of  all  Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Early  Forcing  and  Summer 
planting. 

Place  Your  Orders  Early 

Prompt    delivery   and    strong   stock    guaranteed. 


I  BURNETT     BROS.  I 

I      (The  House  Famous  for  Lawn  Grass  Seed)      I 

I    92  CHAMBERS  STREET,    NEW  YORK    I 

i  Phone   Barclay   6138  | 
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Sow  in  June  | 

I    for  fall  use  and  winter  storing    j 

I  BEET,    BURPEE'S    COLUMBIA— Ver.v    fine    for   winter.  j 

=  Blood-red   flesh   and   very    sweet.     Pkt.    10c;   oz.   15c;  = 

i  '4  lb.  30c.  j 

I  CARROT,    DANVERS    HALF-LONG— Exceptionally    fine  | 

^  nil-   winter   use.     Pkt.      Ii'c;   oz.   18c;    'i   lb,  .^5c.  = 

I  SWEET  CORN.  BURPEE'S   GOLDEN    BANTAM— Plant  | 

=  it  early  and  plant  it  late;  quick  growing.     Pkt.   i5c;  = 

I  'A   lb.   35c;    lb.   55c.  | 

I  CUCUMBER,      BURPEE'S      FORDHOOK      PICKLING—  | 

^  -Strong     and     vii^oroiis     grower.       Pure     white     flesh.  ^ 

i  Pkt.    10c;   oz.  20c;    'i   lb.    5.Sc.  | 

I  ENDIVE,     WHITE     CURLED— Finely     curled     leaves;  | 

^  easily    blanched,    crisp    and    juicy.      Pkt.    10c;    oz.   20c;  = 

i  'i  lb".  !;oc.  I 

I  KALE,  DWARF,  GREEN  CURLED-Easy  to  grow;  pop-  | 

H  nlar    lioiling    green.     Pkt.   5c;    oz.   20c;    54   lb.   .50c.  ^ 

I  KOHL-RABI,    EARLY    PURPLE   VIENNA— Ot   delicious  | 

=  cabbage    flavor;    casv    to   grow.      Pkt.    10c;    oz.    20c;    'A  = 

i  lb.    Hlc.  j 

I  SUMMER    RADISH,    CHARTIERS— Crimson    roots    tip-  1 

g  ped    with    white.      Pkt.    Ulc ;    oz.    20c;    A    !b.    ASc.  g 

j  WINTER   RADISH,   WHITE    CHINESE— 12   inches    long  | 

=  and    keei>s    all    winter.      Pkt.    5c.;    oz.    15c;    J4    lb.   ^\Jc.  = 

I  TURNIP,   LARGE  WHITE    GLOBE— Large,   ball-sliape;  | 

=  jiure     white,     .'^wect     flesh.       Pkt.       10c;     oz.     ISc;     J4  = 

I  lb.  .iOc.  I 

I  RUTA   BAGA,   BURPEE'S   PURPLE   TOP   YEXLOW—  | 

=  I^rge,    smooth,    globe-shape.      Pkt.    5c.:    oz.    10c;    14  ^ 

I  lb.  20c.«  j 

I  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  I 


Seed  Growers 


Philadelphia 
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ColSWeiX  Lawn  Mowers 

MAKE   BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 
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GARDEN     HOSE   II  JosepK  Manda  Company 


The  "MARSHALL"  Molded,   nonkinkable 
hose,    guaranteed    to    stand    the    roughest 
usage.     Li  lengths  of  25  and  50  feet. 
1/2  inch  size  20  cts.  per  foot.     %  inch  size 
22   cts.   per   foot 

LAWN  MOWERS 

THE  IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER 

The     up-to-flate     gasoline     machine.       Cuts     30 
inches  wide;   weighs  only   550  lbs. 

Price,  S395.00. 

THE   IDEAL   JUNIOR   MOWER 

Construction   similar   to   the   Ideal    only   it   cuts 

22  inches  wide  and  weighs  only  325  lbs. 

Price  §275.00 

Illustralive  circulars  on  request. 

W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Seeds   and   Garden   Implements 
166  West  23rd  Street  New  York 


Orcnids  our  Specialty? 


We    are    Booking    Orders    for    Fall    Bulbs    in    Var. 

LILIES  IN  VAR. 
NARCISSUS  IN  VAR. 
TULIPS  IN  VAR. 
HYACINTHS  IN  VAR. 
FREESIAS 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS 
SPANISH  IRIS  IN  VAR. 
IRIS  TINGITANA 

iini.iiii.iiiiinuiiiiiNiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiHiiiiinii 

Let  us  Bid  on  your  wants 

JOSEPH  MANDA  CO. 


191  Valle>'  Road 


West  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Stumpp  &  Walter  Co.'s  Catalog 

Our  1921  Spring  Catalog  will  be  mailed  to 
you,  on  request,  if  you  are  not  regularly 
receiving  it. 

Many  New  and  Exhibition  varieties  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  are  offered. 
Farm  and  Grass  Seeds  are  also  a  feature. 
Cannas,  Dahlias,  and  Gladioli — the  best 
varieties  to  date. 


30-32  Barclay  St. 
Mew      York 
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Things  and  Thoughts  ot  the  Garden^Jf;^^^^'^ 


MONTAGUE  FREE 


ICal 


M' 


[AY,  the  merry  month,  the  month  of  months  for 
those  who  find  their  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  living  plants,  is  the 
month  when  the  well-planned  and  planted  rock  garden 
is  at  its  zenith.  Although  at  this  season  there  is  no  lack 
of  inviting  loveliness  in  other  parts  of  the  garden  with 
Iris  and  Tulip,  Azalea  and  Lilac,  displaying  their  opulent 
charms,  the  denizens  of  the  rock  garden  have  no  difftculty 
in  compelling  attention  to  their  manifold  attractions.  This 
month  sees  many  of  the  Saxifrages  at  their  best;  the 
alpine  Forget-me-nots,  when  massed,  display  themselves 
as  a  fairy  sea  of  pale  blue ;  and  Daphne  cncormn,  the 
specific  name  of  which  is  a  pitfall  for  novices  whose  pro- 
nouncement of  it  is  usually  a  cross  between  a  sneeze  and 
an  ass's  bray,  shows  its  umbels  or  ro.sy  pink  blooms. 
Many  lovely  Veronicas  charm  with  their  daintiness;  the 
Aubrietias  still  continue  in  bloom,  whilst  Primroses  and 
their  relatives  the  Rock  Jasmines  with  many  of  the  stitch- 
wort  family,  Diaiitliuscs  (or  Dianthi,  if  you  so  prefer)  ; 
Cerastiuns,  Gypsophilas  and  Arenarias,  with  innumerable 
others,  combine  to  make  a  magnificent  display. 

^         ^         =;• 

Speaking  offhand  one  would  say  that  the  genus  Saxi- 
fraga  contains  more  species  suited  to  rock  planting  than 
any  other.  On  looking  up  Robinson  on  this  subject  the 
above  statement  receives  some  confirmation  from  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  article,  in  the  English  Flower 
Garden,  on  Saxifraga.  "This  genus  includes  perhaps 
more  true  alpine  flowers  than  any  other."  Mr.  Lown  in 
his  wonderful  gardet;  at  Poughkeepsie,  which  in  all  prob- 
ability contains  the  best  collection  of  alpine  plants  in  this 
country,  and  is  the  Mecca  of  all  alpine  enthusiasts,  has 
many  species  of  Saxifraga,  even  of  those  kinds  thought  to 
be  difficult,  which  he  considers  thoroughly  established. 

Great  variation  is  to  be  seen  in  the  many  sections  of 
Saxifraga- — in  the  time  of  blooming,  habit  of  growth,  and 
color  of  flowers.  S.  Dnrscriana  unfolds  its  glistening 
white  flowers  and  defies  the  vagaries  of  weather  in  mid- 
iMarch ;  and  the  airy  panicles  of  S.  Fortunei  are  to  be 
seen  gailv  dancing  in  autumnal  gales.  The  lowly  S. 
opposilifolia.  found  on  high  mountains  all  over  the  North 
Temperate  zone,  and  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  whose  prostrate 
stems,  clothed  with  tiny  leaves,  closely  hug  the  ground, 
and  the  still  more  diminutive  5".  cccsia  are  in  great  con- 
trast to  the  rank  lush  growth  of  the  5.  pcnnsylvanica, 
which  attains  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  im- 
posing umbrella-like  leaves  a  yard  high  and  a  foot  or 
more  across  of  the  Californian  .S".  pcltata. 


The  colors  range  through  pure  white  of  such  species  as 
Burseriana  and  longifolia,  shades  of  yellow  in  Boydii  and 
apiculata,  the  pinks  and  reds  that  have  been  developed  in 
many  uf  the  "mossies,"  to  the  purple  of  3".  opposilifolia 
and  6".  lilacina.  Alany  of  the  Cotyledon  section  have  white 
flowers  beautifully  spotted  with  carmine  and  these  are 
among  the  easily  grown  members  of  the  genus. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  impression  seems  to  be 
abroad  among  American  gardeners  that  the  Saxifragas 
are  niilty  and  ilifhcuh  to  grow  in  our  climate,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  "mossies"  to 
do  well  under  cultivation  here.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
Given  suitable  conditions,  deep,  well-drained  soil  mixed 
with  broken  rocks,  with  a  good  supply  of  humus,  plenty 
of  water  during  the  growing  season,  a  few  flat  stones  on 
the  surface  to  keep  their  roots  cool,  many  of  the  mossy 
Saxifragas,  including  the  latest  products  of  the  hybridist, 
will  grow  like  weeds.  So  far  as  nomenclature  is  con- 
cerned this  section — which,  by  the  way,  is  vdivided  into 
many  subsections — is  often  a  source  of  considerable  per- 
plexity to  the  gardener  when  a  large  collection  of  them  is 
maintained.  The  differences  that  distinguish  some  of 
the  species  are  somewhat  obscure,  and  environmental 
factors  will  often  cause  a  great  change  in  their  general 
appearance.  In  addition  they  hybridize  freely  with  each 
other,  the  seeds  germinate  readily  wherever  they  happen 
to  fall  and  the  result  is  sometimes  provocative  of  pro- 
fanity in  the  gardener  who  wishes  to  keep  his  collection 
correctly  named.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  keeping 
them  true  to  name  is  to  prevent  seeding  and  to  propagate 
entirely  b\-  cuttings.  This,  fortunately,  is  an  ea.sy  matter 
as  the  individual  rosettes  root  freely  if  taken  in  July  or 
August  and  wil!  provide  flowering  plants  for  the  follow- 
ing Spring.  This  was  the  method  followed  at  Kew  to 
produce  blossoming  material  in  pans  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  Alpine  House — a  purpose  for  which  these 
jilants  are  well  adapted. 

No  one  should  be  deterred  from  growing  "mossies" 
because  of  difficulties  with  nomenclature.  After  all,  the 
jjlants  are  more  imjiortant  than  the  name,  although  many 
iwtanists  seem  to  think  otherw-ise,  and  we  can  exclaim 
with  Shakespeare,  "What's  in  a  name?"  so  long  as  the 
plaints  fulfil  our  requirements  of  providing  beauty  and 
interest. 

It  miist  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  none 
of  the  species  in  this  group  possess  distinctive  characters: 
many  of  them  stand  out  boldly  from  among  their  fellows 
and  'there  is  no  difficultv  in  determining  such  species  as 
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S.  trifiircata,  S.  Cainposii  and  many  others   from  their 
foliage  alone  in  case  of  necessity. 

Leaving  the  "mossies"  we  come  to  the  Diptera.  Tnis 
comparatively  small  section  contains  at  least  two  species 
suitable  for  rock  garden  planting  which  demand  nothing 
out-of-the-way  in  their  culture.  5".  Forlunei,  the  Fall 
blooming  kind,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  thrives 
in  woodsy  soil  in  half-shade  and  gives  abundant  flowers 
at  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarce  in  the  rock  garden. 
This  easy  doer  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  The  other 
species  is  the  well-known  Mother  of  Thousands,  or 
Strawberry  Geranium  S.  sarmentosa.  This  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  a  greenhouse  plant ;  but  it  survives  mild 
Winter  out-of-doors  here  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  any  case 
it  propagates  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  work 
a  new  stock  should  it  happen  to  Winter  kill. 

The  section  Euaisoonia,  which  includes  such  species  as 
S.  Cotyledon,  S.  Macnabiana,  and  i".  lantoscana,  among 
the  handsomest  in  the  genus,  contains  many  that  are  quite 
complacent  imder  cultivation.  Porous  soil,  with  broken 
limestone,  and  a  sunny  crevice  in  a  position  where  they 
do  not  suiTer  from  lack  of  moisture  at  the  root,  fulfills 
their  requirements.  S.  Cotyledon  possesses  potentialities 
as  a  pot  plant  in  the  cool  house  for  it  freely  produces  its 
pyramidal  panicles  of  white  blossoms  when  grown  in  five 
or  six-inch  pots.  These  panicles  on  well-grown  speci- 
mens attain  a  length  of  two  feet  or  more  and  it  is 
easily  the  best  of  the  larger  Saxifrages.  Some  claim  this 
distinction  for  S.  lungifolia,  often  called  the  "Queen  of 
the  silver  Saxifrages,"  but  this  species  is  much  less  tract- 
able, and,  under  cultivation,  is  usually  a  particularly  shy 
bloomer.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  rock 
garden  if  only  for  its  lovely  rosettes,  made  up  of  innum- 
erable narrow  leaves  of  a  silvery  hue.  Saxifraga  Aizoon 
and  its  varieties,  of  which  there  are  over  a  score,  are 
quite  tolerant  of  our  conditions.  When  planted  in  well- 
drained  soil  most  of  these  Aisoon  forms  soon  develop  into 
sizable  tufts  of  silvery  rosettes.  Not  all  of  them  may  be 
expected  to  produce  an  inflorescence,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  when  we  con- 
sider the  beauty  of  their  distinctive  foliage  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Few  plant  species  exhibit  greater  variation 
than  this,  and  the  differences  in  the  size  of  rosette,  habit 
of  growth,  and  color  of  flowers,  cause  one  to  w'onder  if 
the  taxonomists  are  correct  in  grouping  these  unlike 
forms  together  under  ^.  Alzoon. 

The  plants  in  this  and  a  few  other  sections,,  have  their 
leaves  encrusted  with  lime  which  gives  the  foliage  a  dis- 
tinctive appearance,  especially  when,  as  often  happens, 
these  chalky  exudations  are  concentrated  on  the  margins. 
This  peculiarity  is  a  great  help  to  the  gardener  as  it  indi- 
cates at  once,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  the  plant 
is  a  lime  lover,  and  he  can  take  measures  accordingly. 

The  Kahschia  section  contains  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing members  of  the  genus,  and,  some  of  the  meanest  to 
handle  from  the  cultural  standpoint.  Many  of  them,  such 
as  S.  Griscbachii  and  S.  media,  can  only  be  considered  as 
plants  for  the  connoisseur  and  must  be  passed  by,  regret- 
fully, by  those  who  lack  specialized  knowledge  and  the 
time  to  minister  to  their  capricious  demands.  Several 
species,  however,  have  been  grown  successfully  in  Eastern 
North  America,  notably  -S".  Bitrseriatia — one  of  the  best. 
There  are  many  garden  forms  of  this  species,  some  of 
which  may  be  considered  improvements  on  the  type.  The 
variety  "Gloria"  is  all  that  the  name  implies  and  the 
variety  "major"  is  also  desirable. 

Charming  hvbrids  have  been  made  between  many  of 
the  species  of  this  group.  A  good  example  is  the  diminu- 
tive gem  known  as  5".  Boydii  which  forms  tiny  tufts  of 
spiny  foliage  topped  with  clear  yellow  flowers  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  arising  to  a  height  of  only  two  inches 


above  the  ground  level.  This  delightful  product  of  a 
cross  between  S.  Biirscriana  and  ,5".  aretioidcs  makes  one 
sigh  with  regret  that  it  does  not  properly  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  our  chmate.  Farrar,  having  in  mind  English 
conditions,  describes  it  as  "a  plant  of  evil  and  uncertain 
habits."  One  can  scarcely  hope  that  these  exacting  little 
alpines  will  ever  become  plants  for  the  millions,  but  one 
may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  their  cultivation  will  not 
present  insuperable  diiificulties  to  those  who  are  sufficient- 
ly interested  to  cater  to  their  somewhat  exacting  require- 
ments. The  greatest  chances  for  success  with  these  diffi- 
cult subjects  seem  to  be  in  raising  them  from  seeds. 

The  Pophyrion  section  includes  6".  oppositifolia  and  S. 
rcfiisa.  The  former  makes  a  dense  caq:>et  of  dark  green 
foliage  covered  in  Spring  with  rosy  purple  blossoms.  We 
will  be  glad  to  liear  from  anyone  who  has  made  a  success 
of  it  in  America.  It  must  be  admitted  that  all  our  at- 
tempts, both  from  plants  and  from  seeds,  have  resulted 
in  ignominous  failure.  What  an  addition  to  our  rock 
garden  this,  and  its  varieties,  would  be  if  they  could 
only  be  persuaded  to  overcome  the  nostalgia  that  they 
seem  to  experience  when  confronted  with  our  torrid 
Summers ! 

There  are  still  many  other  sections  that  must  be  passed 
by  on  this  occasion  with  but  scant  notice.  The  section 
Bergenia,  for  example,  which  includes  the  leathery 
leaved  S.  cordifolia,  contains  plants  of  value,  and  Miscope- 
talum  whose  most  noteworthy  members  are  S.  rotiindi- 
folia,  a  strong  growing  species  with  clouds  of  white 
flowers  in  airy  panicles,  and  6".  taygctea,  a  dwarfer  kind 
more  in  keeping  with  the  general  aspect  of  the  'rock 
garden. 

The  number  of  species  belonging  to  Saxifraga  is  large. 
The  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture  says :  "About 
400  species  from  horticultural  view-point,  or  approximate- 
ly 250  botanically  speaking." 

Many  possess  great  merit  as  garden  plants  and  almost 
all  of  these  can  with  propriety  be  used  in  the  rock  garden 
as  they  fulfill  Farrar's  definition  of  a  rock  garden  plant — - 
one  that  does  not  look  out  of  place  there — even  though 
all  of  them  are  not  alpine  or  saxatile  in  nature. 

*  '^  :i^ 

When  glancing  over  the  Things  and  Thoughts  of  the 
Garden  article  as  it  appeared  in  last  month's  Chroxicle, 
a  severe  shock  was  experienced  when  the  words  Aster 
A^ovce  Eboracca  came  into  view  masquerading  as  the  sci- 
entific name  of  the  New  York  Aster.  A  guilty  feeling  at 
once  possessed  us  as  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
typist  had  been  misled  by  our  faulty  caligraphy  and  then 
the  error  carelessly  allowed  to  slip  by.  But.  on  referring 
to  carbon  copy  of  typescript  the  name  in  question  was 
there  seen  to  be  correctly  typed — Aster  Noz'i-Belgii — 
and  .=o  the  blame  for  the  mistake  must  be  passed  on  to 
the  individual  who  is  usually,  and  sometimes  unjustly, 
made  the  goat  for  such  errors — the  printer.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  mu,st 
justly  be  called  upon  to  shoulder  the  blame.  We  are 
anxious  to  make  this  correction  lest  by  chance  any  reader 
should  think  we  are  trying  to  inaugurate  a  new  system 
of  naming  plants.  As  one  who  suffers  in  the  endeavor 
to  keep  track  of  the  latest  developments  in  botanical 
nomenclature,  we  earnestly  disclaim  any  such  intention. 

We  are  still  perplexed  and  totally  rmable  to  understand 
how  Nozn^-Belgil,  plainly  typewritten,  could  be  trans- 
formed into  Noi'ce  Eboracea!  Is  it  possible  that  some  one 
had  in  mind  the  New  York  Fern.  Aspidiinii  noz'cbora- 
ccnsc? 


Harbor  no  thought,  neither  do  any  act,  you  would  be 
unwilling  the  whole  world  should  know. 

— Albert  Matthcxes. 
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Annual  and  Biennial  Plants— Some  of  Their  Uses 
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{Continued ) 

ANNUALS  are  generally  divided  into  two  classes, 
hardy  and  half  hardy.  Then  we  have  the  green- 
house classes,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  mention 
them  now.  liardy  annuals  are  the  kinds  which  are  sown 
directly  in  the  ground  where  they  are  to  grow.  Some 
can  be  sown  in  the  Fall  and  wintered  over  in  frames. 
Half  hardy  annuals  are  those  which  are  sown  in  the 
greenhouse,  frame,  or  window  in  jNIarch  or  April.  They 
need  slight  protection  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth 
and  some  of  them  do  not  develop  to  their  full  extent  if 
not  treated  in  this  way. 

Ageratum  conyaoides  is  the  common  Agcratitin  of 
gardens.  It  is  a  tavorite  because  of  its  bright  blue  flow- 
ers which  are  produced  all  Summer.  The  tall  varieties 
grow  about  eighteen  inches  high,  but  there  are  several 
dwarf  varieties  which  are  very  useful  for  massing,  edg- 
ing plants  and  for  ground  coverings.  These  are  Swanley 
Blue:  Imperial  Dark  Blue,  this  variety  is  nine  inches 
high ;  Little  Blue  Star,  a  beauty  only  six  inches  high. 
There  is  also  a  dwarf  white  variety. 

Sweet  Alyssum  is  ^undoubtedly  the  best  low,  white, 
annual  plant  we  have  for  borders,  especially  valuable  on 
account  of  its  pleasant  fragrance.  It  is  best  to  sow  this 
seed  early  out  of  doors  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom.  If 
the  plants  begin  to  run  to  seed,  the  flowers  can  be  cut  oft' 
and  the  plants  will  soon  blossom  again  and  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  season. 

The  snapdragon,  Antirrhinitni  majus,  is  very  popular 
and  deserves  to  be  on  account  of  its  handsome  flowers 
which  are  produced  very  abundantly.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  annuals  we  have  in  the  garden.  Being  one  of 
the  plants  which  have  been  very  much  improved  by  horti- 
culturists, the  snapdragon  has  now  a  great  range  of  beau- 
tiful, distmct  colors.  Not  only  have  the  colors  of  the 
flowers  been  improved,  but  also  the  habit  of  the  plants. 
We  have  them  in  tall  and  dwarf  forms  coming  true  from 
seed,  with  many  varieties  among  the  latter.  For  early 
flowering,  the  seeds  must  be  sown  in  February  or  March 
in  the  greenliouse.  The  seeds  sown  out  of  doors  in  Alay 
will  flower  in  July  or  August.  The  flowers  are  especially 
good  for  cutting  and  possess  good  keeping  qualities.  In 
warm  sheltered  positions  this  plant  occasionally  lives  over 
the  second  year. 

Balsams  are  beautiful  plants  when  well  grown,  and  by 
selection  and  improvement  we  have  a  large  variety.  A 
good  strain  will  give  plants,  producing  large,  double 
flowers.  If  sown  out  of  doors  in  warm  sheltered  spots 
about  the  end  of  May,  they  soon  germinate  and  develop 
into  fine  specimens,  but  they  must  have  .Hifficicnt  room  to 
grow. 

Browallla  data  and  grandiflora  are  old-fashioned  plants 
that  are  easily  grown,  valuable  on  account  of  their  fint 
showing  of  blue  flowers  all  Summer.  They  are  partic- 
ular!} useful  in  the  flov.-er  garden,  where  they  will  bloom 
from  June  until  October. 

There  are  few  plants  that  arc  more  satisfactory  than 
the  annual  Coreopsis  for  they  will  grow  and  flower  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  or  situation.  If  sown  out  of  doors 
in  May,  they  quickly  begin  to  flower  and  will  continue 
blossoming  until  they  are  destroyed  by  frost  in  the  Fall. 
The  best  kinds  are  finetoria  and  Druiiimnndii. 

The  pot  marigolds.  Calendula,  are  very  valuable  for 
growing  in  light  and  dry  soils  and  have  many  pleasing 
shades  of  vellow  flowers.     They  may  be  sown  (|uite  earlv 


out  of  doors,  continuing  to  bloom  until  Fail.  The  flowers 
are  good  for  cutting.  The  finest  varieties  are  Meteor, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  Lemon  Queen. 

China  or  Indian  pinks  are  biennials  but  if  sown  early 
they  flower  the  first  year  from  seed.  When  given  a 
sunny  position  in  the  garden  they  make  an  excellent  dis- 
]3lay,  flowering  from  July  until  frost.  Good  varieties  are 
Fireball.  Purity,  Salmon  Oueen,  Snowdrift  and  \'esuvius. 

Nasturtiums  are  general  favorites  as  no  soil  is  too  poor 
to  grow  them  in.  The  dwarf  kinds  are  best  adapted  for 
beds  and  massing,  and  the  tall  Lobianum  varieties  are  the 
best  for  picking  flowers  from.  A  marvellous  range  of 
new  colors  has  been  developed  in  this  flower.  Some 
good  varieties  of  the  dwarf  kinds  are  Aurora,  yellow ; 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  yellow  and  carmine;  King  of  the 
Tom  Thumb,  scarlet ;  and  Ruby  King,  dark  red.  Among 
the  tall  climbing  kinds,  Jupiter,  gold  yellow;  Sunlight, 
light  golden  yellow;  and  Vesuvius,  salmon  colored,  are 
choice  varieties  to  grow.  Of  the  Lobianum  varieties,  Asa 
Gray,  yellowish  white;  Fulgens,  dark  scarlet;  Lucifer, 
very  dark  scarlet;  Spitfire,  brilliant  scarlet;  and  Margue- 
rite, cream  white,  are  the  most  well  liked. 

Ten-week  stocks  are  charming  plants  for  borders  and 
their  handsome  flowers  are  excellent  for  cutting.  There 
are  many  pleasing  shades  of  these  flowers,  ranging  from 
dark  red  to  snow  white.  The  "Cut-and-Come-Again" 
varieties  are  especially  good  for  cutting,  as  when  the  first 
flowering  shoots  have  been  cut,  the  side  branches  produce 
good  cutting  material.  The  Autumn  and  late  flowering 
kinds  are  not  as  useful  as  they  bloom  too  late. 

The  candytufts  are  splendid  for  edging  and  massing 
effects,  and'  the  varieties,  Empress,  Little  Prince,  and 
Giant  White  Perfection,  are  among  the  best.  Sow  out 
of  doors  early  in  Spring  and  for  succession,  sow  late  in 
the  Summer. 

The  cornflowers,  Centaurea  cyanus,  are  extremely 
hardv  annuals  and  will  stand  out  of  doors  all  Winter. 
The  light,  airy  blue  flowers  are  charming  for  cutting,  as 
are  also  the  white  flowered  and  pink  flowered  varieties. 
The  Sweet  Sultans  are  useful  for  massing,  and  cutting, 
and  of  late  years  we  have  had  many  new  varieties  which 
are  exceptionally  fine  garden  plants.  Centaurea  Marga- 
rita' has  pure  white  flowers  which  are  ven,'  fragrant.  The 
dift'erent  forms  of  Centaurea  imperialis  are  very  valuable 
for  cutting  and  they  keep  well.  They  are  grown  by 
florists  a  good  deal  but  for  general  garden  use  they  should 
be  grown  much  more  extensively. 

The  Summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  not  like 
our  large  Autumn-flowering  kinds,  but  they  possess 
a  charm  of  their  own  and  no  garden  should  be 
without  them.  They  arc  of  easy  culture,  coming  into 
flower  quite  early  enough  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  May. 
There  are  many  varieties,  some  having  so-called  double 
flowers.  Clirvsantheninin  carinatum  or  tricolor  makes  a 
bushy  plant  from  one  to  two  feet  high  and  its  flowers  are 
composed  of  three  colors.  The  best  varieties  of  this 
species  are  Burridgeanum  and  Eclipse.  The  double 
forms  of  Chrvsantliciniim  coronarum  are  the  best.  The 
Corn  Marigold,  C.  scgctum  grandiftorum,  is  a  taller 
growing  plrmt  than  the  "former  kinds,  excellent  for  mass- 
ing and  cutting.  Sutton's  Star  varieties  are  the  finest  of 
all.  Morning  Star,  Evening  Star,  Eastern  Star,  and 
Northern  Star.  The  dwarf  Chrysanthemum  multicaulc 
makes  a  good  edging  plant. 

In  low  growing  jilants  for  yellow  cft'ecls.  we  have  noth- 
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ing  better  than  tlie  Californian  ropi'}',  Eschscholtsia  cali- 
fornlca.  To  have  it  thrive  well,  seed  must  be  sown  early 
in  Spring.  It  is  very  impatient  of  transplanting  and  must 
be  left  alone.  The  tine.-^t  kinds  would  include,  crocea, 
Golden  \A'est,  tcniiifoUa,  and  maritiina. 

The  annual  Gaillardias  are  well  adapted  for  Summer 
gardening  as  they  produce  their  (lowers  all  Summer. 
Amblyodon,  puIchcUa,  and  pnlchcUa  var.,  picta  are  the 
best. 

Cosmos  is  one  of  the  tinest  annuals  we  have  in  mid- 
Summer  and  Fall.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to 
have  the  plants  bloom  earlier  and  the  size  of  the  flowers 
has  also  been  improved.  \\"e  have  now  early  flowering 
kinds,  mid-Summer  and  late  Fall  flowering,  and  also 
double  flowered  varieties.  What  we  need  now  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  habit  of  the  plants. 

The  annual  Larkspurs  are  showy  plants  when  well 
grown,  very  valuable  for  cutting.  They  thrive  best  if 
sown  very  early  out  of  doors  and  given  plent_\-  of  room  to 
develop;  are  strong  growing  plant.-;,  enjoying  rich  soil. 
There  is  a  great  range  of  color,  including  shades  of  light, 
dark  and  azure  blue,  white,  rose,  pink,  red  lilac,  dark 
lilac  and  violet.  The  variety  known  as  Newport  Pink, 
which  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  has  rose  colored 
flowers  and  is  well  worth  raising.  The  choicest  varieties 
are  now  grown  in  the  \\'inter  in  the  greenhouse  for  cut 
flowers. 

The  best  of  our  garden  poppies  originated  from  the 
corn  poppy,  Papavcr  RItocas.  The  carnation,  picotee  and 
ranunculus  poppies  are  double  forms  of  this  species  as 
are  also  the  Shirley  poppies.  The  corn  poppy  is  the 
comifion  wild  poppy  of  Europe  which  grows  abundantly 
in  the  fields  there  and  which  is  found  so  plentifully  in 
France.  This  is  the  poppy  which  Col.  MacCrae  referred 
to  in  his  never  to  be  forgotten  lines : 

"In  Flanders'  fields  the  poppies  blow- 
Between  the  crosses  row  on  row." 

The  Shirley  is  a  charming  race  and  was  obtained  by 
selection.  They  are  the  most  lovely  of  all  ttie  poppies 
and  are  of  even,-  imaginable  shade  and  combination  of 
white,  pink,  and  red  with  yellow  anthers.  There  are 
double  flowered  varieties  of  this  species.  The  opium 
poppv,  Papavcr  soumifcnnn.  has  some  pleasing  shades 
and  the  pasony-flowered  poppies  belong  to  this  plant. 
The  range  of  color  in  this  species  and  its  varieties  run 
from  white  through  pink  and  red  to  purple.  Bride  and 
Flag  of  Truce  are  good  single  w'hite  forms ;  Danebrog  is 
a  wonderful,  single  variety  of  the  richest  scarlet  with  a 
white  cross  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  jMephisto  is  a  beauti- 
fringed  variety  varying  from  red  and  black  to  rose  and 
white.  The  double  forms  are  all  delightful  and  well 
worth  growing,  but  we  like  the  single  kinds  best.  For 
gracefulness,  airiness  and  poise,  and  delicacy  there  are  no 
annuals  that  excel  the  poppies.  Poppies  present  a  inost 
gorgeous  sight  when  they  are  grown  liberally.  ^Many 
are" good  for  cutting  and  not  nearly  as  fugacious  as 
Robert  Burns  had  them  in  his  simile  when  he  said : 
"Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flower,  the  bloom  is  shed." 

If,  just  as  the  flower  is  opening,  tiie  stamens  are  taken 
out.  tile  flower  will  last  much  longer  when  cut.  To  ob- 
tain good  results  they  must  be  sown  out  of  doors  when- 
ever the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  Spring,  covering 
the  seeds  very  lightly.  Thin  out  the  plants  well,  allow- 
ing plenty  of  space  for  development.  They  do  not  stand 
transplanting. 

The  Marvel  of  Peru,  or  Four  o'Clock,  is  a  perennial 
in  its  native  countrv',  but  is  raised  here  as  an  annual, 
thriving  and  flowering  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  situation. 
Four  o'clock  will  do  well  under  the  shade  of  trees. 


Petunias  are  very  attractive  and  easy  to  grow.  For 
massing  or  bedding  we  have  nothing  better  because  they 
flower  continuall}-  from  July  to  frost.  They  are  not 
fastidious  about  soil  and  will  grow  almost  anywhere. 
The  large  flowered  variety,  called  Rufiled  Giants,  is 
magnificent  with  very  large,  beautifully  marked  flowers. 
Countess  of  Flsemere  is  a  good  bedding  variety  and, 
although  the  flowers  are  not  as  large  as  some  kinds,  they 
are  produced  profusely  and  are  of  a  pleasing  pink  color. 
Rosy  Morn  is  one  of  the  best,  a  light  pink  color,  and  well 
adapted  to  many  uses.  White  Pearl  is  an  excellent,  single 
flowered,  white  variety.  \"iolet  Queen  is  a  superb  variety 
of  a  rich,  violet  blue. 

Drunimond  phlox,  when  sown  in  masses,  gives  very 
brilliant  effects :  is  easy  to  grow  from  seed,  and  remains 
a  long  time  in  bloom.  As  phlox  contains  almost  all 
shades  of  color  and  is  so  compact  in  habit,  it  adapts  itself 
to  manv  purposes.  If  given  plenty  of  water  and  if  re- 
lieved of  the  seed  pods  when  formed,  the  plants  last  in 
flower  longer  than  usual.  They  are  much  better  for  cut- 
ting than  the  perennial  kinds.  The  grandiflora  forms  are 
by  far  the  best ;  the  flowers  are  larger  and  better  shaped 
than  the  old  kinds.  The  ciispidata  varieties  are  pretty 
and  interesting  on  account  of  their  star-shaped  flowers. 
Sutton's  Purity,  Pink  Beauty,  Mauve  Beauty,  Snowball 
and  Fireball  are  the  most  admirable  of  all  the  Drum- 
mend  phloxes. 

The  African  and  l-'rench  marigolds.  Tagctcs,  are  na- 
tives of  Mexico  and  are  so  well  know'n  that  we  hardly 
need  to  mention  them.  They  are  very  valuable  for  late 
Fall  and  it  is  then  that  they  appear  at  their  best.  There 
are  many  fine  varieties,  the  dwarf  kinds  being  very  com- 
pact and  striking  for  beds.  Tagctcs  signata  pmnlla  is 
well  worth  growing  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit ;  it 
does  not  attain  more  than  one  foot  ih  height  and  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  small  yellow  flowers. 

We  must  not  forget  Mignonette.  No  garden  should  be 
without  this  old-fashioned,  fragrant  plant.  The  seed  may 
be  sown  early  in  Spring  and  later  another  sowing  may 
be  made  for  succession.  .Almost  any  kind  can  be  recom- 
mended but  those  that  are  the  most  fragrant  in  the  garden 
are  the  best. 

For  low  growth  and  brilliancy  of  color  we  have  noth- 
ing to  surpass  Fortulaca.  excellent  for  beds  and  edgings, 
and  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow. 

For  large,  imposing  flowering  annual  plants,  the  sun- 
flowers are  superior  to  all  others.  There  are  several 
species  which  are  not  grown  as  widely  as  they  ought  to 
be.  The  silver-leaved  sunflower,  Hclianthus  argopJiylliis. 
growing  four  or  five  feet  high,  has  handsome,  silvern- 
foliage  with  beautiful,  single  flowers.  The  cucumber- 
leaved  sunflow-er,  Hdiantbus  cucuiiicrifolius,  is  the  most 
handsome  of  all  the  annual  sunflowers.  It  has  compact 
growth  and  produces  an  immense  number  of  single, 
bright  orange  flowers.  The  varieties,  Stella  and  Orion. 
are  very  decorative  and  their  flowers  are  good  for  cut- 
ting. 

The  China  Asters.  Calllstcplms  Iwrtcnslc.  are  among 
the  most  common  of  all  the  annuals.  Of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture, thev  can  be  had  in  a  large  number  of  forms  and 
colors.  The  history  of  the  evolution  of  this  plant  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ch.rysauthciimm.  When  it  was  in- 
troduced It  was  a  single  flower,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  there  is  a  growing  fondness  for  single  flowered 
forms  again.  They  are  subject  to  several  diseases,  but 
the  diseases  which  attack  the  roots  are  avoided,  if  the 
plants  are  not  grow-n  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  two 
years  in  succession.  The  fungus  diseases  which  attack 
the  leaves  can  be  held  in  check  by  spraying  with  some  of 
the  copper  fungicides.     Spraying  the  plants  should  begin 
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before  the  disease  appears  and  should  be  repeated  about 
every  ten  days.  Among  the  well  liked  kinds  are  Comet, 
American  Branching,  Queen  of  the  Market,  Victoria  and 
Crego's  Giant  Asters.  The  single  varieties  are  truly 
beautiful  in  the  garden  and  are  good  for  cutting. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  all  the  annuals  are 
the  sweet  peas  with  their  innumerable  varieties.  Every 
year  new  kinds  displace  some  of  the  older  ones.  Sweet 
peas,  which  require  thorough  cultivation,  deep  digging 
and  liberal  supply  of  manure,  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  We  sow  the  seed  in  boxes 
in  March  and  when  a  growth  of  half  an  inch  is  shown, 
I)rick  them  off  into  4  inch  pots.  In  this  way  one  secures 
more  even  growth  in  the  pots.  They  should  be  planted 
whenever  the  weather  is  favorable  which  would  prob- 
ably be  some  time  in  April.  For  white,  grow  Constance 
Hinton,  Mascott's  White,  White  Spencer;  for  yellow. 
Primrose  Queen,  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon ;  for  orange 
shades,  Helen  Lewis,  Barbara,  Edrom  Beauty ;  for  pink 
shades,  Hawlmark  Pink,  Illuminator,  La  France,  Annie 
Ireland,  Countess  Spencer,  Hercules;  for  red  shades, 
Thomas  Stevenson,  Queen  Ale.xandra,  Scarlet  Emperor, 
Robert  Sydenham,  King  Edward  VH.  For  blue  and  lav- 
ender the  following  are  good,  Florence  Nightingale,  R. 
F.  Ferton,  Capt.  of  the  Blue  Spencer,  Imperial  Blue, 
Lord  Nelson,  but  as  there  are  numerous  kinds,  and 
everyone  has  his  likes  and  dislikes,  there  is  no  use  in  mak- 
ing too  long  a  list. 

Zinnias  are  very  valuable  as  they  come  into  flower  early 
in  the  season  and  continue  blooming  until  frost  comes. 
Their  great  brilliancy  makes  them  especially  fine  for  beds 
and  masses.  There  is  such  a  variety  in  the  different 
heights  that  one  can  secure  zinnias  which  are  adaptable 
for  all  purfMDses.  The  double  forms  of  Zinnia  Haageana 
are  very  good  for  yellow  flowers. 

Sweet  Scabious,  which  makes  an  excellent  plant  for 
borders,  is  to  be  had  in  various  colors,  including  white. 

Salpiglossis,  a  very  splendid  plant,  needs  care  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth  and  should  be  planted  in  warm 
positions.  There  are  many  varieties  and  all  are  good 
garden  plants. 

The  new  Nicotimia  Sandcra  and  Sandrra  hybrids  are 
fine  plants,  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  are  the  pyramidal 
cockscombs,  especially  the  variety  Thoinpsoni. 

The  Clarkias,  which  are  Californian  plants,  are  among 
the  prettiest  of  annuals.  They  are  robust,  easy  to  grow, 
and  flower  for  a  long  time.  Clarkia  elegans  grows  about 
two  feet  high,  has  an  erect  and  bushy  habit  and  bears 
long  leafy  racemes,  varying  from  purple  to  pale  red  or 
salmon  color.  Clarkia  pulcJicUa  is  very  gay  and  has 
many  good  forms.  There  are  double  varieties,  but  the 
single  forms  are  the  m.ost  pleasing.  Sow  the  seeds  out 
of  doors  early  in  May  and  give  the  plants  a  position 
where  they  are  slightly  shaded. 

The  Godetias  have  large  blossoms  which  are  produced 
very  abundantly.  The  colors  are  very  pleasing  and  the 
plants  bloom  a  long  time.  Sow  the  seeds  in  May  in  a 
partinlly  shaded  position  and  thin  the  plants  out  well  to 
give  them  room  to  grow.  Then  they  will  make  nice  bushy 
ones  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  The  best  species  are 
grandiflora  and  amccna,  but  many  of  the  varieties  such 
as  Rosamond,  The  Bride,  Duchess  of  Albany  and  Lady 
Albemarle  make  most  charming  plants,  besides  which 
there  are  many  more  varieties. 

The  Phacelias  are  well  worth  more  general  cultivation. 
Their  beautiful  blue  flowers  are  produced  for  quite  a  long 
time,  if  they  are  given  a  cool,  moist  position.  Sow  them 
early  in  the  season  before  the  weather  becomes  too  hot. 
The  best  kinds  are  campanularia,  tanacetifolia,  Parryi 
and   IVhitlaz'ia. 

The  best  annual  Campanulas  are  macrostyla  and  Lorlci. 


Everlasting  flowers  contain  several  genera,  most  of 
them  coming  from  Australia.  They  are  not  only  showy 
in  the  garden  but  their  flowers  are  useful  for  Winter 
bouquets  for  which  use  the  bloom  should  be  cut  before 
they  arc  fully  open,  and  hung  up  to  dry  with  the  flowers 
downward.  The  most  important  genera  are :  Ammobium, 
CiompJirena,  Ilelichrysum,  Rhodantbe  and  Acrolinium. 
When  large  masses  of  these  showy  plants  are  grown  the 
effect  produced  is  very  imposing. 

Gilias  are  dwarf  annuals  that  give  good  results  if 
grown  in  a  sunny  moist  position.  Collinsias  are  also 
charming  low  plants  which  flower  most  profusely  if 
given  a  sunny  place,  with  plenty  of  water. 

The  tulip  poppy,  H iinncmannia  fumaricefolia  has  large 
yellow  flowers  which  are  produced  on  long  stems,  making 
them  useful  for  cutting.  Sow  the  seeds  early  and  grow 
in  a  warm  sunny  spot. 

The  butterfly  flower,  Schicaiitliiis,  has  become  rather 
popular  of  late  years  on  account  of  its  beautiful  flowers 
which  very  much  resemble  small  orchid  flowers.  They 
are  grown  as  pot  plants  for  conservatory  or  house  deco- 
ration. The  best  kind  for  growing  in  pots  is  zvisetonensis, 
which  flowers  very  freely  and  has  a  good  compact  habit. 
Schizanthus  Grahainii,  pinnatiis,  rctiisus,  and  their  varie- 
ties are  very  showy  plants  for  the  garden. 

The  annual  Lupines  are  very  attractive  and  easy  to 
grow.  Sow  the  seeds  out  doors  in  May  in  any  kind 
of  soil.  The  new  hydridus  roscus  is  one  of  the  finest;  it 
has  large  spikes  of  pink  flowers  and  the  plants  grow  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  feet  high.  Other  kinds  that  are 
])retty  and  easy  to  grow  are  Hartwegii,  Lntcus,  mutabilis 
and  pilosus. 

The  Lobelias  are  wonderful  for  blue  shades  and  we 
have  nothing  to  equal  them  in  low  dwarf  blue  plants. 
The  tall  annual  Lobelias  are  excellent  for  garden  work  and 
they  all  do  well  near  the  seashore. 

Probably  the  most  pleasing  variety  of  Nemesia  stru- 
niosa  is  Blue  Gem.  Sutton's  varieties  are  good  garden 
plants.  It  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  high  and  its  color 
is  a  most  beautiful  Forget-me-not  blue.  There  are  other 
kinds  which  grow  taller  than  this  variety  with  flowers, 
pale  yellow,  rose  pink,  white,  crimson  and  scarlet. 

Torenia  Fournieri  is  a  grand  dwarf  annual  about  nine 
inches  high  and  covered  with  blue  flowers.  It  blooms  all 
.'-'ummer  and  on  that  account  is  very  valuable. 

\  erbenas  are  extremely  useful  in  the  flower  garden, 
continuing  in  bloom  throughout  the  Summer.  Raised 
from  seed  in  February,  they  come  into  bloom  in  June. 
They  can  be  had  in  almost  every  color  except 
yellow. 

'J"he  atmual  srdvias  are  valuable  plants  for  garden  deco- 
ration. Sakia  farinacea  grows  from  two  to  three  feet 
high  and  has  long  spikes  of  lavender  flowers  which  are 
showy  and  pleasing.  Salvia  Horminum,  variety  Blue 
I'.eard,  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  and  has  showy 
spikes  of  bright  purple  bracts.  Pink  Gem  is  very  attrac- 
tive with  its  large  pink  bracts. 

Other  kinds  that  might  be  added  to  the  above  are: 
Amaranthus.  Arctotis,  Argemonc  (several  kinds),  Cen- 
tranthus.  Calandrinia,  Emilia,  Gaura,  Kaulfussia,  Lava- 
tcra,  Leptosync,  Malopc,  Sanvitalia,  Specularia,  Tridas, 
Viscaria.  Erysimum,  Pcrovskia,  Gomphrena,  Lepachys, 
Rudbeckia  and  Linitm.  ■ 

Some  of  the  annual  grasses  can  be  used  with  good 
effect  in  the  garden  and  are  useful  among  cut  flow-ers. 
The  following  are  the  most  common  varieties  grown : 
Arena  sfcrilis,  Brisa  gracilis,  Eragrostis  elegans,  Hor- 
deitm  jubatiim,  Lagurus  ovahis  and  Pennisctum  longi- 
stylum. 

(To  be  concluded  In  the  June  issue) 
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Composition  of  Living  Things 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE 


IF  a  pile  of  ashes  should  suddenly  come  to  life  and 
amble  down  the  street,  the  occurrence  would  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  miracles,  and 
yet  th?s  is  not  far  from  what  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  living  matter.  All  the  materials  of  which  this  sub- 
stance is  composed  may  be  found  in  the  ordinary  ash- 
pile.  A  certain  amount  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide 
and  minute  portions  of  iron,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  nitrogen  and  potassium  are  all  that 
are  required.  These  are  among  the  commonest  sub- 
stances in  the  whole  world  and,  by  themselves,  are 
inert,  lifeless,  and  in  no  essential  way  different  from 
the  eighty  other  substances  called  chemical  elements 
of  which' the  earth  itself  is  composed,  but  joined  in 
the  right  way  they  take  on  life ;  they  move,  feel,  think, 
and  are  thus  able  to  control  all  the  others. 

The  elements  thus  combined  are  the  only  ones  that 
are  known  to  combine  to  form  living  substance  or 
protoplasm,  but  thus  combined,  they  are  endowed  with 
new  and  wonderful  powers.  They  are  now  able  to 
promote  the  further  combination  of  the  elements,  ab- 
sorbing these  lifeless  things  from  their  surroundings 
and  building  them  up,  sometimes  into  living  matter 
and  at  others  into  numberless  other  forms  which  are 
clearly  chemical  compounds  but  which  are  not  gifted 
with  life  and  are  unable  to  alter  their  own  conditions. 
Moreover,  when  any  of  the  elements  in  these  com- 
pounds are  no  longer  useful  they  may  be  excluded 
from  the  comliinations  and  either  thrown  out  or  com- 
bined anew. 

Most  astonishing  of  all  the  qualities  characteristic 
of  protoplasm,  is  its  immortality.  The  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  themselves  immortal  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  existed  since  the  beginning  and 
are  no  more  or  no  less  in  amount  than  at  first,  but 
protoplasm  has  a  new  immortality  in  that  the  processes 
within  it,  which  for  want  of  a  better  word  we  call  life, 
may  go  on  forever.  Many  of  the  combinations  built 
up  are  not  and  never  were  alive,  and  even  some  forms 
of  protoplasm  lack  immortality ;  nevertheless,  all  the 
protoplasm  now  in  the  world  has  come  from  pre-ex- 
isting protoplasm  and  does  not  arise  dc  nozw  by  new 
combinations  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 
All  life  from  life  has  ever  been  the  rule.  Though  the 
chemist  can  name  the  elements  in  protoplasm  and  give 
the  exact  proportions  of  each,  the  wisest  of  his  pro- 
fession cannot  make  even  the  smallest  globule  of  it. 

Since  there  is  but  one  living  substance  it  follows 
that  all  living  things  consist  of  protoi)lasm  and  yet 
most  living  things  are  not  immortal.  Nearly  all  have 
a  definite  life-cycle  which  begins  with  youth  and  runs 
on  through  maturity  and  old  age  to  death.  Before 
the  final  scene,  however,  the  organism  hands  along  to 
a  new  generation  bits  of  its  own  protoplasm  and  in 
this  sense  is  immortal  for  it  lives  in  its  descendants. 
In  those  forms  which  extend  their  race  by  simply  split- 
ting in  half  and  continue  this  process  in  endless  repe- 
tition, the  forms  are  not  only  immortal  but  comprise 
within  themselves  a  part  of  all  their  ancestors.  The 
function  of  reproduction  may  occur  but  once  in  the 
life-cycle,  in  the  case  of  complex  forms,  it  may  occur 
many  times  though  seldom  occurring  until  the  organ- 
ism has  reached  maturity.  In  those  forms  whose  race 
is  run.  that  is,  when  the  acti\-ities  nf  combination  and 


re-combination  have  ceased,  the  organism  gradually 
breaks  down  into  its  original  elements  and  may  then 
be  re-absorbed  and  used  in  another  body. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  protoplasm  is  its  wide  dis- 
tribution and  the  myriad  of  forms  it  assumes  in  ad- 
justing itself  to  its  surroundings.  From  pole  to  pole, 
from  mountain  heights  to  ocean  depths,  there  are  few 
places  into  which  it  has  not  penetrated.  It  burrows 
in  the  earth,  it  creeps  on  its  surface,  it  invades  the 
welters,  it  glides  through  the  air,  it  even  turns  upon 
its  own  and  lives  within  or  upon  many  forms. 

All  the  activities  of  protoplasm  are  connected  with, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  storage  or  release  of  force, 
or  energy.  Some  forms  secure  their  energy  by  pro- 
moting the  union  of  oxygen  with  other  elements,  but 
the  majority  snatch  it  from  the  sunlight,  turning  some 
of  the  ravs  into  electric  energy  with  which  they  build 
up  combinations  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxj-gen  into 
stable  forms,  that  may  be  used  when  needed.  There 
are,  however,  a  large  number  of  organisms  which  can- 
not obtaiti  their  energy  direct  from  Nature  but  must 
take  it  as  best  they  can  from  those  who  originally  ob- 
tained it.  These  forms  we  call  animals.  Those  which 
secure  their  energy  direct  we  call  plants.  In  the  course 
of  ages,  manv  plants  have  become  parasites  like  the 
animals  and,  like  them,  dependent  upon  others  for 
energy,  but  all  ordinarily  green  plants  are  independ- 
ent. In  the  matter  of  liberating  energy,  however,  both 
animals  and  plants  are  alike.  By  uniting  oxygen  with 
the  carbon  in  the  combinations  built  up,  they  break 
them  down  and  release  their  energy. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  plants  and  animals  are 
very  much  alike.  Both  originate  from  pre-existing 
individuals,  both  absorb  new  materials  from  their  sur- 
roundings, both  grow  or  increase  in  size,  both  respire 
or  breathe,  both  excrete,  secrete  and  reproduce.  Both 
have  a  life  cycle  of  youth,  maturity,  old  age  and  death, 
and  if  the  term  of  life  in  plants  is  often  less  definite 
than  in  animals,  the  end  is  none  the  less  inevitable. 
The  animals  are  more  highly  developed  than  the 
plants  and  have  more  complex  organs  for  carrying  on 
their  activities  but  no  essentially  new  activities  are 
developed.  Plants,  for  instance,  respire  exactly  as 
animals  do,  but  they  lack  the  lungs,  .gills,  spiracles  and 
other  organs  by  means  of  which  animals  respire. 

A  distinction  often  made  between  animals  and 
plants  is  that  animals  move  about  and  plants  do  not. 
This  distinction  is  more  seeming  than  real.  There 
are  numerous  animals  that  are  fixed  in  one  place  when 
mature,  oysters  and  barnacles  for  example,  while  the 
young  of  plants,  while  still  in  the -seed,  move  about 
as  freely  as  animals  but  not  by  their  own  efforts.  One 
noticeable  difference  between  animals  and  plants  is 
that  animal  tissues  have  a  preponderance  of  nitrogen 
while  the  tissues  of  plants  are  largely  carbonaceous. 
Animals  have  a  more  definite  shape  and  size  than 
plants  and  they  have  nerves  and  a  brain  or  nerve  cen- 
ters while  plants  lack  these  structures.  Animals  feel 
and  know,  but  while  it  is  very  evident  that  plants  feel. 
as  a  whole  they  are  not  con.scious  of  it.  The  most 
fundamental  difference  however  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  ])lants  are  food  makers,  building  up  simple  sub- 
stances into  more  complex  molecules,  while  animals 
are  food  destroyers,  tearing  down  complex  substances 
into  simpler  forms. 
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The  Care  and  Culture  of  the  Philadelphus  in  the  Garden 


DR.  E.  BADE 


THE    muck    oranges,  .sometimes    known    as    the  something  green  is  to  be  kept,     'i'he  kirger  varieties 

syringas,    are    used    for    many    purposes    in    the  only  too  often  become  a  nuisance  if  they  are  insuffi- 

garden.     They  show  up  to  their  best  advantage  ciently   pruned.      The    species    of    Philadelphus   produce 

when  placed  together  with  other  shrubs  and  bushes,  forms  whose  flowers  do  and  do  not  exhale  a  delicate 

Here    they    produce    beautiful    effects   as    they    droop  odor. 

These  plants,  which  do  not  require  any  special  care, 

do  well  in  ;dniost  any  type  of  soil,  although  they  will 


I'hihnti'lt'hus  inodoi  us. 


I'hiladclt'hus  Falconcri. 


over    the    smaller    plants    with    their    flower    covered  of  course  do  better  in  a  rich  humus  soil  than  in  a  dry 

twigs.     But  they  should  be  kept  in  a  sunny  place  if  sandy  type.    The  subsoil  should  not  be  wet.    The  only 

they  are  to  produce  their  flowers  in  all  their  luxuriance,  care  required  is  the  removal  of  the  old  wood  in  the 

When  placed  in  a  light  shade  they  only  produce  their  Winter.     The  root  stock  will  take  care  that  sufficient 

leaves  and  are  then  especially  desirable  for  spots  where  new  shoots  develop.     When  the  pruning  is  accomp- 


I'hiladcll'hus  graiidiflorus. 


I  'hilailcif  litis  lalifoliu. 
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lished  in  the  correct  manner  and  at  uniform  intervals, 
tlie  shrub  will  appear  pleasing  to  the  eye.  A  stock  so 
treated  as  to  remove  the  inner  old  wood  will  lighten 
the  interior  of  the  bush  permitting  air  and  light  to  enter, 
which  will  favor  the  formation  of  bud  forming  shoots. 
The  species  of  Philadclphus  can  all  be  propagated 
through  cuttings,  layers  or  divisions.  Cuttings  are 
made  in  the  .Spring  from  young  mature  lateral  shoots, 
which  are  then  placed  in  a  somewhat  shaded  bed. 
When  this  method  is  followed  in  the  Summer,  the 
cuttings  should  be  placed  in  the  cold  bed  for  root 
formation.  Propagation  through  seeds  is  also  per- 
missible where  the  species  are  desired.  The  varieties, 
however,  never  come  true  to  form  when  developed 
through  seeds.     These  are  sown  in  seed  boxes  in  the 


month  of  March,  the  soil  kept  moist,  and  the  boxes 
shaded.  At  the  end  of  May  the  young  plants  are 
transplanted  to  beds  where  they  are  further  cared  for. 
In  general  it  can  be  said  that  all  Pliiladclphi  are 
more  hardy  than  is  generally  supposed.  When  placed 
in  a  somewhat  protected'  spot,  they  will  survive  a 
normal  Winter  without  injury  even  without  Winter 
covering.  A  few  species  are  delicate,  and  the  roots 
of  these  should  always  be  thoroughly  covered  with 
manure.  The  garden  varieties  which  originated 
through  the  crossing  of  different  species,  such  as  the 
tiny  Philadclphus  mirorophylus  and  the  large  flowering 
species,  should  be  carefully  bedded  and  receive  a  bet- 
ter type  of  soil  for  they  are  not  quite  so  tolerant  as 
the  species  themselves. 


Conservation  of  Rare  Wild  Flowers 

BERTHA  HERBERT-HAMMOND 


Picked  from  the  stalk  or  pulled  up  from  the  roots 
From  overhead  or  from  under  foot. 
Water  wonders  of  pond  or  brook  ; 
Wherever  you  look  and  whatever  you  find. 
Leave  something  behind. — Julia  Horatia  Ezving. 

TO  thinking  Nature  lovers,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave 
import  and  keen  regret  to  learn,  that  unless 
precautionary  measures  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  ruthless  destruction  and  needless  waste  of  the 
wealth  of  field  and  forest,  many  of  our  choicest  wild 
flowers  will  soon  vanish  from  their  native  haunts. 

The  disappearance  from  sections,  of  wildlings  once 
found  there  in  profusion,  while  accounted  for  in  part, 
by  the  clearing  of  woods  incident  to  the  encroachment 
of  civilization,  is  due  also  in  no  small  measure,  to 
sheer*  thoughtlessness  or  the  unrestrained  desire  of  the 
selfish  to  appropriate  unearned  treasures  of  meadow 
and  grove. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  enact  laws  for  the 
protection  of  our  song  birds  and  other  game,  but  the 
legislating  of  flower  picking  seems  unappreciated,  and 
quite  likely  to  prove  as  effective  as  endeavoring  to 
control  satisfactorily  the  morals  of  a  nation  by  man- 
made  laws,  cluttering  up  the  statute  books  with  an 
additional  "verboten."  Reparation  is  rather  to  be  se- 
cured by  the  heartj^  co-operation  of  persons,  who  by 
a  wide-spread  campaign  of  education,  or  other  effec- 
tive means,  must  preach  and  practice  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  gems  of  woods,  wayside  and  marsh. 
Floral,  and  agricultural  publications,  the  daily  press, 
state  Nature-study  course,  the  grange  and  garden 
clubs  can  render  inestimable  service  in  bringing  the 
matter  of  the  importance  of  plant  preservation  before 
a  public,  intelligent  enough  to  try  through  precept 
and  example  to  teach  sanity  in  the  gathering  of  wild 
flowers,  but  the  great  hope  of  the  future  is  through 
the  school  children  of  the  land,  many  of  whom  are 
classed  among  the  transgressors.  The  capable,  com- 
prehending teacher,  through  Nature  study  work,  has 
a  great  opportunity  to  help  stem  the  tide  that  threat- 
ens to  engulf  the  wonders  of  swamp,  meadow  and 
forest,  by  instilling  into  the  receptive  minds  of  the 
young  such  knowledge  as  will  awaken  a  genuine  and 
lasting  love  of  Nature,  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  these  priceless  gifts  are  not  for  present  en- 
joyment alone,  but  held  in  trust  for  future  genera- 
tions. School  children  skillfully  taught,  when  ap- 
pealed   to.    develop    into    staunch    allies,    and    trusty 


guardians  of  the  wealth  of  woodland.  Though  they 
are  not  expected  to  attain  the  high  standard  set  by 
that  poet  of  Nature,  Emerson,  who  asks 

Hast  thou  *  *  * 

Loved  the  woodrose  and  left  it  on  its  stalk? 

still  they  should,  after  such  training,  truly  appreciate 
flowers,  and  know  when,  what  kind,  and  how  many 
blossoms  may  be  gathered  without  harmful  efifect 
upon  the  flora  of  the  vicinity.  To  the  average  child, 
the  quality  of  rarity,  does  not  add  materially  to  the 
desirability  of  any  particular  flower,  and  many  chil- 
dren gather,  from  choice,  attractive  flowers,  like  the 
golden  buttercup,  the  charming  ox-eyed  daisy,  the 
scintillant  dandelion,  dainty  Queen  Anne's  Lace,  star- 
like asters  and  other  very  common  way-side  beauties, 
thus  satisfying  their  desire  for  flowers  and  at  the 
same  time  conferring  a  favor  on  the  farmer  who  justly 
classes  these  and  similar  sorts  among  troublesome 
"weeds."  Most  children  assuredly  feel  like  Lucy  Lar- 
com  who  said, 

I  like  these  plants  that  you  call  weeds. 
Sedge,  hardback,  mullein,  yarrow, — 
That  knit  their  roots  and  sow  their  seeds 
Where  any  grassy  wheel  track  leads 
Through  country  l;)y-ways  narrow. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  children  who 
have  been  educated  along  these  lines  will  become 
intelligent  Nature  lovers,  and  will  not,  when  they 
grow  up,  be  numbered  among  those  heedless  joy- 
riders, "who  without  right  or  reason,  despoil  the 
woods,  trespass  on  roadside  property,  carrying  oi¥  as 
trophies  of  a  day  in  the  country,  handfuls  of  drooping 
flowers  and  large  branches  of  apple  blossoms,  lilacs 
and  other  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  A  movement 
for  the  protection  of  the  harvest  of  the  country-side, 
should  make  such  depredations  (now,  all  too  common), 
exceptions  and  should  subject  the  offenders  to  merited 
public  censure  and  scorn. 


Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens. 
Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots. 

Kind  words  are  the  blossoms, 
Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 

Do  not  look  for  wrong  and  evil, 
You  will  find  them  if  you  do. 

As  you  measure  for  your  neighbor. 
He  win  measure  back  to  vou. — A.  Carw 
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Late  Tulips  on  May  Day 


FRANK  B.  MEYER 


IT  was  hard  this  year,  during  the  closing  days  of  April 
with  their  cold  showers,  to  work  up  enough  enthu- 
siasm to  plan  a  long  trip  to  displays  of  late  tulips  at 
the  extremely  early  date  of  May  1.  Nor  was  my  mood 
made  more  pleasurable  when  the  day  dawned  through 
dark  skies  from  which  poured  down  chilling  rains,  but 
so  great  was  the  lure  that  the  journey  was  begun. 

Little  Falls  (,N.  J.j  itself  is  delightful,  for  it  is  made 
attractive  by  cascades  and  streams  of  water  crossed  by 
picturesque  bridges.  The  moisture  in  its  air  and  the  lo- 
cation of  the  garden  in  rather  low  ground,  coursed  by  a 
little  canal,  have  made  conditions  quite  congenial  for  the 
flowers  always  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  canals 
and  dykes  of  Holland.  But  ^layfair  has  been  made  worth 
visiting  by  art  also.  The  problem  of  making  a  good 
display  of  many  varieties,  and  of  having  the  setting  and 
the  garden  as  a  whole  pleasant  without  spreading  the 
display  over  an  area  tiresome  to  traverse,  has  been  very 
happily  solved.  Dotted  among  borders  of  shrubs,  whose 
blossoms,  bright  green  leaves,  and  gay  flowers  furnish 
the  proper  foil  of  color,  are  a  number  of  gardens,  or 
diminutive  parks,  connected  by  aisles  and  paths  that  lead 
invitingly. 

The  weather  has  been  quite  unkind,  however,  and 
nearly  all  the  flowers,  which,  had  conditions  been  more 
propitious,  would  have  presented  charming  pictures,  as 
a  whole  and  in  each  little  part,  had  to  be  studied  through 
the  aid  of  the  imagination.  Most  of  the  strongest  and 
very  stalwart  Darwins  had  bowed ;  some  had  actually 
succumbed.  But  the  colors  made  evident  the  good  taste 
displayed  in  devising  the  most  effective  combinations. 
In  my  coveting  such  a  faculty,  it  was  comforting  to  have 
Mr.  Hunt  assure  me  that  if  the  glaring  reds  were  re- 
moved, one  could  hardl)'  err  in  arranging  late  tulips. 
Without  the  aid  of  contrast  or  combination,  some  varie- 
ties would  appear  fine  anywhere  and  always.  Gryphus, 
the  Darwin,  a  handsome  and  brilliant  dark  purple-violet, 
tall  and  graceful,  was  one  of  these,  even  though  lacking 
the  enhancement  of  its  colors  through  the  sunlight  on 
this  gloomy  May  day,  so  essential  to  the  best  effects  with 
tulips.  Faust,  still  darker,  of  satiny  purple-maroon,  was 
another.  IMuch  lighter  of  hue,  with  its  dusky  and  yet 
silvery  lavender,  was  Olifant.  Splendidly  rich  was  La 
Tulipe  Noire,  even  though  the  sun  was  not  brightening 
its  velvety  sheen.  Regal  always  must  be  Louis  XIV,  a 
breeder  that  with  its  immense  size  and  globular  form  is 
pre-emienent  in  the  company  of  the  finest  Darwins.  It 
is  pronounced,  and  fittingly,  I  think,  "the  most  wonderful 
tulip  in  existence."  Its  dark  purple  flushed  with  bronze 
and  broadly  margined  with  golden  bronze,  causes  every- 
one beholding  it  to  go  into  ecstacies.  With  similar  com- 
bination, but  of  purple  much  darker  and  almost  black,  is 
James  Watt,  a  new  aristocrat  of  smaller  size.  With 
more  brown,  of  golden  hue  flushed  with  purple,  of  form 
rather  loose,  but  stately,  is  Prince  .\Ibert.  Charles 
Dickens,  a  dark  crimson-rose,  large  and  of  egg-shape, 
gives  in  color  and  form  an  easy  transition  to  the  Cottage 
tulips  of  wider  range  in  both  form  and  color. 

The  prize  would  be  awarded,  by  perhajis  every  judge, 
to  Sir  Harry,  of  lovely  lavender-pink  and  eft'ective  yel- 
low base  and  blue  halo.  It  associates  magnificently  and 
amicably  with  the  soft  creamy  yellows.  B.ut  the  dec]) 
golden  yellow,  supreme  in  loveliness,  was  found  in  Wal- 
ter T.  Ware.  Zomerschon.  too.  was  bearing  out  its 
reputation   for  beautiful   form,   clean   white   with   exf|ui- 


sitely  neat  feathering  of  cherry-pink.  But  nearly  as 
attractive,  and  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  this  costly  old 
beauty  was  Pride  of  Inglescombe  of  the  type  of  Picotee. 
Other  notable  ones,  less  expensive,  were  clcgans  alba, 
The  Fawn,  Mrs.  Moon,  Gcsneriana,  lutea  pallida,  and 
Fairy  Oueen. 

Among  the  rare  and  novel  kinds,  the  one  worthy  of 
being  singled  out,  was  the  "lily-flowered"  tulip.  Siren. 
I  must  confess  that  even  its  form  was  to  me  not  alto- 
gether pleasing,  while  the  coloring  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  it  were  clearer  and  not  so  speckled  with  white. 

Actually  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  exhibition  to 
me  were  the  oddly  striped  and  feathered  Bybloems  and 
Bizarres  of  beautiful  shapes,  and  an  especially  pleasing 
arrangement  was  that  of  a  dusky  quartet  composed  of 
Lady  Stanley,  La  Victorieuse,  La  Duel  and  L'Union. 
Of  lighter  markings,  in  lovely  violet,  was  Vondel,  while 
Roi  des  Cerises  caught  my  fancy,  with  its  bright  red  on 
white  blooms  shaped  most  exquisitely. 

To  ride  to  the  extreme  northerly  end  of  New  York 
City  for  the  Botanical  Garden  would  have  seriously  tried 
my  patience.  Had  I  not  anticipated  seeing  the  largest 
and  grandest  massing  of  late-blooming  tulips  ever 
assembled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  required 
some  time  to  take  in  the  color  and  the  forms  of  over 
thirty-two  thousand,  eight  hundred  blooms,  representing 
over  three  hundred  twenty-three  varieties !  Such  an 
opportunity  is  rare  indeed.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
spite  of  its  not  having  been  availed  of  this  first  time  by 
large  numbers  of  people,  partly  because  of  the  earliness 
of  the  display  and  partly  because  of  the  unusual  condi- 
tions of  the  weather,  this  treat  will  be  repeated  by  the 
house  of  John  Scheepers,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Bulb  Growers'  Association  of  Haarlem,  Holland. 

The  sight  of  the  winding  borders  of  flowers  with  its 
setting  of  green  was  alone  worth  coming  to  enjoy. 
Though  not  so  artistically  arranged  as  at  Mayfair,  the 
i^eneral  effect  of  the  large  masses  was  thrillingly  pleas- 
ant. The  dullness  of  the  day  made  less  noticeable  what 
might,  under  a  bright  sky  have  appeared  to  be  a  lack, 
for  the  large  majority  of  the  blooms  were  of  the  more 
pronounced  colorings,  the  intense  reds  and  purples,  set 
off  only  occasionally  by  a  bright  mass  of  yellgw,  with 
the  softer  yellows,  creams  and  light  pinks  but  few.  All 
were  in  perfect  form  for  frost  and  wind  and  storm  had 
not  been  so  inclement  as  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

Most  splendid  of  all  were  the  dark  rich  purples  among 
the  Darwins — King  Harold,  with  its  ox-blood  red  and 
darker  base,  and  Whistler  of  clear  crimson  overspread 
with  bloom  of  purple  tinge,  very  showy,  .\mong  the 
most  striking  purples  was  Zanzibar,  a  shiny  maroon- 
black  with  bhie  and  white  base,  and  The  Sultan,  a  com- 
jiaratively  small  flower,  remarkable  because  of  its  rich 
maroon-black.  Zulu,  an  especial  favorite  of  mine,  I  have 
never  seen  ajipearing  to  better  advantage,  while  the  more 
familiar  Philippe  de  Commines  was  finer  than  ever,  a 
variety  that  will  never  be  supplanted  ;  La  Tulipe  Noire 
showed  the  remarkably  dark  maroon-black  without  the 
velvety  sheen  usually  made  so  brilliant  by  the  sunlight. 
Andre  Doria  was  fine  in  its  .satiny  texture  of  petals  of 
rich  maroon.  Others  of  the  conspicuously  beautiful 
Darwins  of  blood-red  shade  were  King  Harold,  Eclipse 
and  Diana  :  of  more  crimson  or  scarlet  hue  the  finest  were 
Bartigon,  Farncombe  .Sanders,  City  of  Haarlem,  and.  of 
{Continued  on  page  579) 
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MAY  is  probably  the  niDSt  impurtant  iiiunth  in  the 
gardener's  calenciar.  In  its  early  days  he  tinds 
himself  encumbered  with  work  in  every  depart- 
ment. The  pits  and  frames  are  overflowing  with  plants 
awaiting  the  advent  of  warmer  days  and  nights,  when 
they  can  be  transferred  into  their  tinal  quarters  in  the 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens  with  safety.  This  happy 
consummation  is  generally  reached  during  the  last  week. 

No  hard  or  fast  rule  can  be  made  regarding  the  exact 
date  or  time  of  planting  out  the  more  tender  garden  sub- 
jects. It  is  governed  bv  the  climatic  conditions  and  the 
locality.  We  cannot  hurry  the  seasons,  and  however 
bright  and  favorable  the  outlook  appears,  one  is  takmg 
chances  when  the  planting  out  of  the  more  tender  plants 
is  done  at  too  early  a  date,  unless  some  provision  is  made 
for  sudden  falls  of  temperature,  and  there  are  reserves  on 
hand  in  case  of  disaster. 

Continue  the  succession  of  peas  until  the  end  of  the 
month.  This  crop  revels  in  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere  so 
that  those  sown  during  the  earlier  season  give  the  best 
results,  and  those  sown  after  this  month  are  seldom  a 
really  profitable  crop.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  growers 
to  have  green  peas  until  the  sweet  corn  and  lima  beans 
are  ready  to  take  their  place  on  the  table. 

Where  spinach  is  in  constant  demand,  the  New  Zealand 
type  is  a  fine  one  to  raise.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
tile  early  ones  in  the  heat  of  the  Summer  and  is  a  never 
failing  source  of  luscious  green  leaves  until  the  Fall.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  this  month  when  the  ground  is 
warm. 

Sow  more  beets,  and  carrots  to  be  used  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough,  and  string  beans  for  succession.  Sow 
Cos  or  Romaine  lettuce,  which  stands  the  heat  better  than 
the  cabbage  lettuce  type;  also  endive  and  chicory,  which 
is  invaluable  for  w  inter  salads.  It  pays  to  give  generous 
treatment  in  order  to  have  fine  roots  for  lifting  in  the 
Fall.  Sow  in  rows  about  fifteen  inches  apart  and  thin 
out  to  six  in  the  row,  for  it  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
parsnip?. 

Prepare  for  sowing  melons,  cucumbers,  and  squash  out- 
side by  making  hills'about  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  incor- 
porating some  good  manure,  ^^'hen  conditions  permit, 
sow  about  twelve  seeds  to  the  hill  and  cover  to  the  depth 
of  half  an  inch. 

Early  sweet  corn,  bush  lima  beans,  okra.  and  gumbo 
.should'be  sown.  Plant  out  those  raised  in  pots.  Toma- 
toes can  also  be  planted  out  but  egg  plants  and  peppers 
need  warm  nights  before  they  are  placed  outdoors. 

Attend  to  the  early  thinning  of  crops  for  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  this  is  done  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle.  They  soon  become  weak  and  drawn  if 
left  in  too  close  contact  for  any  length  of  time.  In  the 
case  of  early  carrots  or  beets,  it  is  not  necessary  to  thin 
severely  as  they  are  soon  fit  for  use. 

Plant  Brussels  sprouts  in  fairly  rich  soil.  They  well 
repay  any  energy  expended  on  them,  as  in  the  early  Win- 
ter months  sprouts  are  greatly  appreciated  when  other 
green  vegetables  are  scarce. 

Transplant  the  late  batch  of  celery  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  with  balls  of  earth  when  planted  into  its  final 
quarters.  This  helps  to  withstand  the  move,  especially 
if  hot  sunny  days  prevail  at  the  time. 


Earth  up  potatoes  as  soon  as  the  tops  are  sufficiently 
large.  A  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for  the  potato 
bug  which  will  make  its  appearance  on  sunny  days.  Spray 
at  once  with  Paris  green. 

Mulch  the  strawberry  bed  with  clean  straw  to  prevent 
damage  of  the  fruit  during  heavy  rams  and  contact  with 
the  soil. 

The  asparagus  bed  should  be  cut  over  daily  with  care. 
Do  not  leave  the  weak  and  inferior  growths  as  they  tend 
to  exhaust  the  crowns.  Give  the  beds  a  dressing  of  super 
phosphate  or  of  some  approved  fertilizer.  Common  salt 
is  generally  used  as  a  dressing  for  it  destroys  the  weeds, 
but  there  are  many  who  consider  it  a  questionable  prac- 
tice, especially  on  the  heavier  soils. 

Cultivate  between  the  growing  crops  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  to  conserve  moisture.  This  operation  must  be 
continued  throughout  the  entire  growing  season. 

There  is  every  indication  at  the  time  of  writing  that 
May  will  open  with  a  veritable  blaze  of  color  in  the 
flower  garden.  The  severe  weather  experienced  at  the 
end  of  March  blasted  the  hopes  of  many  of  the  early  tulip 
enthusiasts,  whose  gardens  were  exposed  to  the  bitter 
winds  which  then  prevailed.  Such  plants  as  Dclpliinimn 
and  Dielytra  spcctabilis,  which  were  growing  apace,  were 
severely  damaged.  The  gardens  in  sheltered  or  favored 
districts  have  been  bright  throughout  all  April  with  flow- 
ers, many. of  which  ])loom  in  early  May  during  most 
seasons. 

The  pink  and  white  Phlox  suhulata,  the  white  rock  cress, 
Arabis  albida;  the  yellow  of  the  rock  madwort,  Alyssiim 
sa.vatile;  the  blues  of  the  Virginian  cowslip,  Mertensia 
I  Irginica;  Bethlehem  sage.  Pulmonarm  saccharata;  the 
various  anemones  ;  fritillarias  ;  squills  or  scillas  ;  the  bright 
colors  of  the  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  the  various  types  of 
Narcissi,  with  the  multi-colored  pansies  are  among  the 
most  common  of  the  April  gems.  They  tend  to  increase 
the  interest  and  make  us  look  forward  with  pleasant  anti- 
cipation to  greater  delights  in  May. 

The  Darwin  and  Breeder  tulips  supply  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  early  days,  and  when  the  shades  are  well 
blended,  present  a  picture  hard  to  surpass.  It  is  a  good 
plan  at  the  time  of  blooming  to  take  note  of  jarring  col- 
ors, errors  of  planting,  and  ideas  which  would  perfect  the 
garden  scheme  next  Spring,  that  we  can  refresh  otir 
memories  when  planning  next  Fall's  planting. 

The  pasony,  probably  one  of  the  finest  and  most  show'y 
flowers  in  the  garden,  is  full  of  promise  and  each  suc- 
cessive season  sees  something  worth  while  added  to  the 
already  long  list  of  wonderful  flowers  ^ve  know.  These 
plants  should  be  disbudded  early,  and  this  remark  applies 
as  well  to  the  Iris,  whose  admirers  are  legion.  To  the 
enthusiast  the  garden  is  a  place  of  enchantment,  each  var- 
iety appearing  more  fascinating  than  the  other.  We  begin 
in  April  with  the  dwarf  species.  Iris  biflora,  I.  piimila, 
I .  cristata.  with  the  German  iris  in  May.  culminating  with 
the  nol)le  /.  Kaempferi  at  the  end  of  June. 

Do  not  be  tempted  bv  the  bright  warm  weather  early  in 
the  month  to  commence  planting  out  the  summer  bedding, 
for  these  are  often  delicate  plants,  susceptible  to  light 
frosts  and  wet,  cold  weather.  Many  of  the  hardier  an- 
nuals can  be  set  into  their  flowering  quarters,  such  as 
{Continued  on  page  581) 
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Spring  Flowering  Phloxes 

RICHARD  ROTHE 


I  AM    well    aware    of    the    climatic    advantage    of    the 
north  in  regard  to  mid-Summer  eti'ects  of  flowering- 
hardy    perennials.     For    Spring   and    Fall,   however, 
conditions   are   more   favorable   in    Middle    Atlantic   and 
Central  States.     Close  observation  as  time  passes  shows 


Phlox  stilndata   rosea 

a  keener  realization  of  the  splendid  opportunities  for  the 
future.  The  steadily  increasing  demand  for  Spring- 
flowering  Phloxes  is  one  evidence.  As  a  mere  ground 
covering  on  dry,  sunny  slopes  they  prove  wellmgh  in- 
dispensable. The  most  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
ornamental  value  of  this  low  and  dense  growing  and 
creeping  type  of  plants  are  the  vernal  sheets  of  color  in 
snowv  white,  light  and  dark  pink,  various  shades  nt 
lavender,  carmine,  and  magenta  red.  produced  by  tli. 
blossoms  of  Phlox  siibiilafa.  aniirna.  anJ.  oiata  cardiua 


I'lilo.v   ovald   Carolina 

when  we  see  them  in  reality.  For  climatic  reasons,  de- 
prived of  the  enjoyment  of  the  wonderful  arrays  of  the 
blossoms  produced  by  the  mossy  Saxifragas  and  a  host  of 


other  beautiful  strictly  Alpine  plant  species,  it  is  chiefly 
by  means  of  a  free  employment  of  our  own  native  moun- 
tain Phloxes  that  we  are  able  to  maintain  a  vernal  color 
gayety  in  our  rock  gardens  approaching  in  richness  the 
European  aspects.  Reliable  to  endure  the  hot  mid-Sum- 
mer month  without  harm,  they  very  rarely  suffer  under 


a  light  covering  in  Winter. 


This  covering  is  most  es- 


sential in  March,  when  the  soil  under  a  thick  mass  of 
creeping  growth  remains  in  a  solid  frozen  state  while 
the  warm  sunravs  disastrously  urge  vegetation  and  root- 
action.  Of  the  garden  varieties  of  Phlox  snbahita,  I  men- 
tion alba  and  Nelsoni  as  the  best  white ;  Uhicina  flowers 
]5ale  lilac :  the  blossoms  of  Bridesmaid  are  white,  purplish 
tinted  ;  those  of  atropiirpurca  purplish  rose,  while  subu- 
hila  rosea  is  covered  by  a  mantle  of  bright  pink  hue. 

Phlox  aimvna,  a  species  seven  to  tight  inches  high  can 
l:e  used  for  Spring  bedding  or  for  edging  purposes  on 
perennial  borders.  In  the  rockery  its  masses  of  vivid  car- 
mine pink  flowers  attract  attention  at  a  glance.  Leading 
in  general  popularity,  however,  is  Phlox  divaricata  cana- 
densis. Its  swaying  masses  of  pure,  pale  blue  panicles  are 
todav  a  feature  of  nearlv  everv  garden.    The  color  of  the 


/  lUi'v  tn:  ■nHota   toiiath'u.sis 

flowers  of  the  variety  divaricata  Laphanii  is  a  trifle  darker 
in  shade.  Less  known  but  well  worth  its  space  is  Phlox 
ovata  Carolina  a  species  producing  purplish  pink  flowers 
on  stems  nearly  a  foot  high.  Closing  my  notes  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  Phlox  pilosa,  one  of  the  most  useful  va- 
rieties for  grouping  as  well  as  for  rock  garden  planting. 
In  bright  sunlight  its  masses  of  clear  rosy  lavender  flow- 
ers borne  on  stems  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  are  e.x- 
Iraordinarily  elTcctive. 

-Ml  the  taller  growing  varieties  mentioned  should  Ije 
lit  back  after  flowering  to  insure  a  strong  bushy  growth 
mar  the  rootstock  and  a  green  appearance  throughout  the 
Liter  ])art  of  the  season.  The  creeping  siibulafa  type 
rarely  needs  any  cutting  back  at  all.  Spring-flowering 
phloxes  prefer  a  light  loamy  soil  of  sufifivicnt  moisture  re- 
taining humus.  Propagating  is  done  by  division  or  cut- 
tings in  mid-Summer.  .\s  a  rtile  seed  production  is  not 
very  abundant  and  for  this  reason  seeds  are  rarely  ob- 
tainable. 
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Our  Garden  of  Annual  Flowers 

FLORUM  AMATOR 


WE  are  going  to  tell  you  what  we  grew  in  our  1920 
garden  of  annual  flowers.  If  you  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  cultivating  annual  flowers,  you 
should  do  so,  if  possible  this  season.  From  the  tenth  of 
May  until  the  tenth  of  June  is  the  most  favorable  time 
for  planting  the  smaller  seeds  in  the  open  garden.  A 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  smaller  seed  will  germi- 
nate, if  planted  in  the  garden  during  this  period,  than  if 
planted  in  April.  When  a  hotbed  or  conservatory  is 
available  the  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  Howers  which  endure 
transplanting — a  few  will  not — may  be  sown  in  seed 
pans  or  flats  in  April  and  in  mid-May  transplanted  into 
the  garden  beds.  If  we  have  not  such  facilities,  we  need 
not  be  at  all  discouraged,  but  sow  our  seeds  in  the 
garden  beds  where  tliey  are  to  grow,  and  if  we  follow 
out  this  method  with  care  and  ordinaiy  intelligence  we 
will  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  less  work — though 
we  will  need  more  seeds  of  each  kind — than  by  sowing 
the  seeds  under  glass  and  transplanting. 

We  hardly  need  tell  you  that  we  planted  sweet  peas, 
the  shape  and  colors,  and  fragrance  of  whose  beautiful 
flowers  are  all  so  pleasing,  and  that  we  planted  these  as 
early  as  we  could  work  the  ground.  For  our  sweet  peas 
we  chose  a  place  away  from  our  beds  of  annuals,  where 
the  soil  was  inclined  to  be  moist  but  not  wet  and  soggy, 
as  the  drainage  was  good,  in  the  Autumn  of  1919,  and 
in  that  season  made  preparation  for  sowing  our  sweet 
peas  the  next  Spring  in  the  following  manner :  A  trench 
extending  north  and  south  was  dug  about  two  feet  deep 
and  100  feet  long — we  live  on  a  farm  where  100  feet 
does  not  count  for  much.  In  the  bottom  of  this  trench 
we  placed  vegetable  refuse,  that  is  the  cleanings  of  the 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens  for  the  previous  season,  in 
such  quantities  that  when  it  was  stamped  down  hard, 
the  trench  was  one-half  or  more  full ;  above  this  was 
placed  stable  manure  in  such  volume  that  after  the 
manure  was  packed  firmly  the  trench  was  three-fourths 
or  more  full.  In  the  digging  of  the  trench  the  richer 
top  soil  was  thrown  out  on  one  side  and  the  rest  of  the 
soil  to  the  other  side  of  the  trench.  Enough  of  the 
richer  top  soil  was  placed  above  the  manure  to  make  the 
trench  rounding  full.  The  rest  of  the  soil  was  thrown 
over  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  garden.  Some  years 
we  do  not  prepare  our  sweet  pea  trench  until  early  in  the 
Spring  of  the  planting  season,  instead  of  in  the  previous 
Autumn,  but  we  prefer  Autumn  preparation.  In  early 
Spring  we  found  ihe  refuse  and  manure  in  otir  Autumn 
prepared  trench  had  settled  until  the  trench  was  no  longer 
full,  and  after  raking  into  the  soil  of  the  trench  a  very 
generous  spread  of  pure  "rose  bone"  flour,  we  put  back 
enough  more  of  the  top  soil,  which  we  had  saved,  to 
make  the  trench  rounding  full.  Next  the  garden  line 
was  set  and  a  drill  made  about  two  inches  deep.  In  this 
the  seeds  of  the  choicest  Spencer  type  in  about  ten  sep- 
arate colors  were  sown  quite  thickly  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
a  good  stand  of  plants  from  the  first  sow'ing.  The  seeds 
before  they  were  covered  were  pressed  in  firmly  with  the 
blade  of  a  "draw"  hoe,  then  covered  with  about  two 
mches  of  soil  and  after  this  soil  was  made  firm  with  the 
hoe,  a  little  more  soil  was  thrown  over  the  seeds  and 
left  loose.  When  the  plants  were  about  two  inches  high 
a  generous  spread  of  wood  ashes  was  applied  each  side 
of  the  row  of  plants  and  raked  in.  The  plants  were 
thinned  to  stand  about  four  inches  apart.  Soon  after  we 
set  firmlv  white  birch  brush  about  six  feet  high   rather 


close  together  on  the  west  side  of  the  row  a  few  inches 
away  from  the  plants  and  brush  about  eighteen  inches 
high  on  the  east  side  slanting  a  little  toward  the  plants 
so  as  to  force  the  vines  to  chmb  the  higher  brush.  After 
the  vines  w-ere  well  up  the  brush,  we  dug  a  V-shaped 
trench  about  a  foot  away  from  plants  on  each  side  of  the 
row.  and  threw  the  soil  from  there  up  towards  but  not 
so  close  as  to  reach  the  row  of  plants.  This  operation 
made  three  V-shaped  trenches,  one  in  which  the  row  of 
plants  stood  and  one  each  side  of  the  row.  Each  of  these 
trenches,  whenever  the  rain  fell,  caught  the  water  and 
carried  it  down  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  result 
of  this  method  of  culture  was  an  abundance  of  flowers 
during  the  usual  season  of  sweet  peas. 

C)ur  cosmos  also  was  planted  away  from  our  bed  of 
smaller  annuals.  We  planted  seeds  of  Lady  Lenox  pink 
and  also  white  and  a  crimson  variety  called  conchita  in 
a  flat  (shallow  box)  in  early  April  and  set  the  flat  in  a  hot 
bed.  W'hen  the  plants  had  their  character  leaves,  we  set 
the  flat  outside  in  a  sunny  protected  place  to  make  the 
plants  grow  stocky  and  hardy.  In  early  May  we  set  out 
a  row  of  fifty  plants,-  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  when  a 
foot  high  we  set  a  strong  cedar  bean  pole  to  each  plant 
and  tied  the  plant  to  the  pole  with  soft  string.  As  the 
plants  grew  taller,  we  tied  them  twice  more.  Beginnmg 
about  the  time  of  early  frost  and  extending  well  into 
cold  weather  the  Lady  Lenox  both  pink  and  white,  gave 
thousands  of  blooms ;  the  crimson  variety,  conchita,  began 
blooming  about  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Lady  Lenox, 
but  was  not  quite  so  free  a  bloomer,  nor  were  the  flowers 
as  large. 

(Jur  bed  of  the  smaller  annuals  was  about  75  feet  long 
and  four  feet  wide  with  a  path  about  two  feet  wide  on 
each  side  .  Here  we  sowed  the  flower  seeds  of  several 
kinds  in  late  May  and  early  June  in  shallow  drills  about 
eight  inches  apart. 

At  this  distance  we  were  able  to  cultivate  between  the 
rows  of  plants  with  a  narrow  bladed  hoe  and  rake.  After 
the  plants  were  a  few^  inches  high  we  thinned  them  to 
stand  from  three  to  six  inches  apart  according  to  their 
kind. 

(Jf  Calendula,  said  to  be  the  marigold  of  Shakespeare, 
also  called  Pot  Marigold  and  Broth  Marigold,  whose 
flowers  Charles  Lamb  speaks  of  in  no  very  affectionate 
wav  in  his  Essays  to  Elia,  as  floating  around  in  his  stew, 
we'  planted  chiefly  the  varieties  Orange  King,  Prince  of 
Orange,  Meteor,  Nankeen,  and  Sulphur  Crown,  and  a 
packet  of  mixed  seed.  We  never  can  resist  after  choos- 
ing our  favorite  varieties  of  each  kind  of  flower,  buying 
a  "packet  of  "mixed  seeds"  or  in  seedsmen's  parlance 
"finest  mixed"'  just  to  see  what  we  will  get.  We  began 
cutting  flowers  from  our  Calendula  in  August  and  con- 
tinued to  cut,  for  Calendula  is  a  hardy  annual,  clear  into 
November. 

Next  to  our  Calendulas  we  planted  .\frican  marigolds, 
mostly  the  deep  yellows.  Prince  of  Orange,  Pride  of  the 
Garden,  and  Eldorado,  but  some  lemon-yellow  too.  Lemon 
Queen,  and  Delight  of  the  Garden.  We  like  the  stimulat- 
ing fragrance  of  the  marigold  blooms.  They  are  not  a 
graceful  flower,  but  their  form  is  unique,  the  color  of  the 
deep  yellow  flowers  rich,  and  they  withstand  the  early 
frosts  well. 

There  would  to  us,  be  something  lacking  in  our  garden 
of  annuals  without  the  pretty  little  French  marigolds, 
both  the  single  and  the  double,  the  yellow,  the  brown  and 
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the  \ello\v  variety  marked  with  red,  known  as  Legion 
of  Honor.  We  Hke  to  wear  one  of  these  on  our  lapel  as 
we  go  to  business. 

We  planted  Calliopsis  or  Coreopsis,  call  it  which  you 
please,  but  we  are  not  going  to  plant  it  this  year ;  we 
used  to  think  it  pretty,  but  somehow  we  do  not  care  for 
it  any  more. 

JNIignonette,  of  course,  we  planted,  you  will  never  be 
taken  into  the  tlorists'  church  or  go  to  the  t^orists'  heaven 
if  you  do  not  plant  mignonette  in  your  garden  of  annuals, 
and  tell  in  superlatives  how  you  love  it.  We  care  little 
for  the  giant  varieties  without  any  fragrance ;  mignonette 
without  fragrance  is  like  "The  play  of  Hamlet  with  Ham- 
let left  out,"  therefore  we  plant  Machette,  a  dwarf  var- 
iety, very  fragrant,  and  Allen's  Defiance  which  is  a  rather 
large  variety  as  well  as  deliciously  fragrant.  This  also 
lasts  well  into  the  .\utumn.  Right  here  we  will  say  that 
in  making  a  selection  for  our  garden  of  annual  flowers. 
we  choose  cliiefly  those  which  are  hardy  and  bloom  well 
into  the  Autumn. 

In  asters  there  are  so  many  attractive  types  and  colors 
that  in  choosing  what  to  plant  one  cannot  easily  miss 
getting  something  fine.  These  are  some  of  the  types : 
Crego ;  Comet ;  Ostrich  Plume ;  all  of  which  are  some- 
what irregular  in  their  build  and  whose  effect  is  delight- 
fully soft  and  pleasing ;  Invincible,  a  good  type ;  King, 
too  stiff"  and  formal  to  please  our  taste ;  several  varieties, 
which  are  known  as  American  Asters,  namely,  American 
Beauty,  Autumn  Glory,  Pink  Enchantress,  Peach  Blos- 
som, Lavender  Gem  and  others,  a  magnificent  strain ; 
besides  these  there  is  the  later  flowering  "Giant  Branch- 
ing" strain,  and  the  good  old  Truffaut's  Peony-Flowered 
Perfection,  and  \'ictoria  from  whicli  apparently  so  many 
of  the  more  recent  types  w^hich  w-e  have  mentioned  have 
sprung.  We  do  not  plant  "Extra  Early  Asters"  though 
they  are  pretty;  we  prefer  the  mid-season  and  late.  Our 
asters  give  us  our  best  cut  flowers  in  a  wide  range  of 
colors  and  shades,  some  strong,  some  delicate,  and  some 
medium,  asters,  too.  bloom  well  into  the  cool  days  of 
Autumn. 

We  plant  several  kinds  of  "Everlastings."  We  are  a 
little  old-fashioned :  we  like  to  have  in  our  house  winter 
bouquets  of  Helichrysums  (Strawflowers),  the  prettiest 
in  color  and  in  form  and  the  most  lasting  of  all  the  ever- 
lastings; Lunarla  (Honesty)  for  its  silvery  seed  pouches; 
Gomphrena  (Globe  Amaranth;  also  called  Bachelor's 
Buttons)  ;  Acrodiniuiii ;  Rhodanthe,  the  most  delicate 
and  refined  of  all  the  everlastings;  Xeranthemums ; 
Physalis  Francheti  (Chinese  Lantern  Plant)  for  its  gay- 
colored  fruit  husks.  We  gather  all  of  the  flowers  when 
in  the  bud,  tie  them  in  bunches  and  hang  them  in  a  dry 
shady  place  to  cure. 

The  plumed  type  of  Celosia  is  the  only  one  for  which 
we  care :  of  this'  we  plant  two  strains,  Thompson's  mag- 
nifica,  and  Castle  Gould;  when  we  get  seeds  gathered 
from  flowers  representing  the  highest  type  of  those 
strains,  as  w-e  have  sometimes,  we  hke  our  celosias,  but 
when  we  get  just  mediocre  seeds,  as  we  did  last  season, 
we  do  not  care  for  celosia.  Next  to  the  plunied  type  we 
like  that  new  unique  form  named  "Chinese  Wool 
Flower." 

For  blue  flowers  we  plant  the  annual  larkspurs  and 
find  them  highlv  satisfactory ;  we  do  not  care  so  much  for 
the  pink  and  white  varietie's  though  they  arc  pretty,  and 
we  plant  a  few  of  these,  but  mostly  the  shades  of  blue. 
This  too  is  a  hardy  annual. 

Zinnias,  we  plant  largelv,  though  they  succumb  to 
the  early  frosts.  We  plant  all  colors,  but  like  best  the 
crimson,  the  scarlet,  the  orange,  the  Salmon  pink_  aiid 
flesh  shades  of  color.  The  long  stems  on  which  Zinnia 
l)looms  are  carried  make  them  a  good  flower  for  cutting. 


Zinnia  blooms,  when  you  Ioo'k  at  the  blooms  alone,  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  when  we  observe  them  in  connec- 
tion with  their  stiff'  stems,  we  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination  call  them  a  graceful  flower. 

Scabiosa  (Mourning  Bride,  Pincushion  Flow'er,  Scab- 
ious) is  an  excellent  cut  flower.  In  fact  we  usually  culti- 
vate only  those  plants  whose  flowers  are  good  for  cut- 
ting. We  do  not  under  value  the  pretty  little  flowers 
(indeed  we  almost  love  them)  which  can  be  used  in  edg- 
ing beds  and  borders  or  for  the  body  of  beds,  where  a  flat 
eff'ect  is  desired,  the  dwarf  Sweet  Alyssum  and  Agerat- 
ums  and  Lobelias,  and  I'ortulacas  and  Forget-me-nots. 
Had  we  time  to  plant  annuals  for  design  effect,  we  would 
use  all  these  little  gems  of  the  flower  kingdom.  The 
name  Mourning  Bride,  given  to  Scabiosa,  reminds  me 
that  when  I  was  a  small  boy  and  helped  my  Mother  in 
her  flower  garden,  she  cultivated  Mourning  Brides,  and 
that  all  of  the  blooms  were  a  black-purple  color.  Per- 
haps that  was  why  the  name  Mourning  Bride  was  then 
given  to  the  flower.  We  plant  just  for  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"  a  few  of  the  black-purple  color,  but  largely  the 
beautiful  flesh  color,  and  lavender  and  scarlet  varieties 
of  this  very  satisfactory,  hardy  annual.  Our  experience 
teaches  us  that  we  should  plant  scabiosa  seed  in  the 
open  garden,  if  we  cannot  start  it  in  a  flat  in  a  hot  bed, 
and  transplant  outside  when  frosts  are  over,  a  little  ear- 
lier than  the  seeds  of  other  flowers  as  it  seems  to  need  a 
long  season  to  give  us  a  full  crop  of  flowers. 

The  delicious  fragrance  of  the  flowers  of  the  several 
types  of  Stocks  would  lead  us  to  plant  these  even  if 
their  flowers  were  not  beautiful.  The  beauty  and  fra- 
grance of  their  flowers  combined,  and  their  vigorous 
habit  of  growth  makes  Stocks  to  us  among  the  most 
desirable  of  annuals.  To  have  these  in  bloom  early,  we 
must  plant  the  seeds  in  March  in  flats  or  seed  pans  and 
place  these  under  glass,  and  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough  transplant  these  into  other  flats  and  later  after 
frosts  are  over  into  the  open  garden.  We  find,  however. 
that  planting  the  seeds  about  May  10  to  15  in  the  open 
garden  that  we  have  Stocks  blooming  freely  in  the  cool 
davs  of  Autumn,  ^^'e  plant  all  types,  but  chiefly  the 
Dresden  Perpetual  or  liranching  and  Ten  Weeks. 

At  the  end  of  our  bed  of  annuals  where  the  soil  was 
poorest  we  sowed  broadcast  poppy  seeds  of  several  kinds, 
but  the  Shirley  seemed  to  be  the  only  kind  to  germinate. 
From  these  we  plucked  many  lovely  delicate  blooms 
throughout  tlie  Autumn.  We  were  really  amazed  to  see 
how  these  seemingly  tender  plants,  and  delicate  flowers 
withstood  the  cold  of  the  November  nights.  We  picked 
our  last  bouquet  of  dainty  blooms  from  our  Shirley  Pop- 
pies on  Friday.  November  19.  The  plants  were  the  very 
last  to  succumb  to  the  severe  frosts  of  late  November. 


LATE  TULIPS  ON  MAY  DAY 

{Continued  from  page  575) 
course.  Pride  of  Haarlem,  with  Ouida,  however,  by  no 
means  outclassed.  How  poor  a  day  it  was  for  the  light 
shades  was  illustrated  by  Gretchen,  which  appeared  quite 
faded  and  washed  out ;  but  Clara  Butt  was  attractive  and 
in  everv  wav  as  lovely  as  ever. 

.Among  the  Cottage  tulips  the  yellows  of  richer  shades 
were  pleasing.  The  crowning  masterpiece  was  found 
among  the  Breeders.  No  more  splendid  flower  do  I  ex- 
pect ever  to  see  than  the  group  of  one  hundred  fine 
blooms  of  Louis  XIV,  the  Breeder  tulip  which  at  I^fay- 
fair,  too,  represented  the  acme  of  loveliness  among  tulips. 

Character  is  made  up  of  small  duties  faithfully  per- 
formed, of  self-denials,  of  self-sacrifices,  of  kindly  acts 
of  love  and  dutv. — Selected. 
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A   Sf^cciiiifii  Plant  of  Herbaceous  Calceolaria 

HERBACEOUS     CALCEOLARIA 
WILLIAM  REOCH 

THIS  Calceolaria  deserves  iiKjre  attention  than  it  re- 
ceives, and  as  a  pot  plant,  either  for  exhibition  or 
conservatory  purposes,  no  other  Spring  flcnvering 
plant  is  nicjre  admired. 


Ma\ 


For  large  specimens,  sow  the  seed  in 
May ;  transplant  the  seedlings  carefully 
into  flats  and  keep  them  in  a  shady  corner 
of  the  greenhouse.  Use  a  very  open 
compost  when  potting.  Leaf  mold,  turfy 
sod  well  broken  up.  old  cow  manure, 
sharp  sand,  and  some  fern  root  which 
the  calceolarias  like,  make  a  good  com- 
port. 

The  plants  will  wilt  a  little  during  the 
hot  months  even  though  shaded.  This 
wilting  hardens  the  plants  and  side 
growths  soon  appear,  and  then,  the  bushy 
habit  is  accomjilished.  In  the  final  shift, 
pot  firmly,  keeping  the  plants  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible  and  in  a  position  where 
they  can  get  air,  but  are  away  from  cold 
draughts.  The  final  shift  could  be  made 
before  Xovember  15.  Winter  the  plants 
in  a  cool  house,  though  I  have  found 
the  carnation  temperature  quite  suitable. 
(  )lder  growers  recommend  a  more  cool 
treatment,  but  if  the  greenliouse  is  kept 
moist,  a  higher  temperature  does  no 
harm.  As  flower  stems  appear,  en- 
courage them  with  liquid  manure. 
The  flowering  season  is  usually  the 
but  this  year  our  plants  were  in  flower 


n:cinth  of 
in  .April. 

Tile  specimen  illustrated  is  three  and. a  half  feet 
thrcjugh.  and  1  ha\e  no  doubt  that  much  larger  plants 
than  this  could  be  grown  within  the  time  specified 
above. 


May  Birds 

PAUL  B.  RIIS 


WH.\T  splendid  opportunities  are  given  us  this 
month  to  judge  comparative  values  in  bird  song. 
The  mating  instinct  is  giving  fullest  expression 
in  varied  song  and  chorus  to  those  which  remain  with 
us  to  build.  Yet  in  the  fulness  of  melody  one  regrets 
missing  the  elusive  strains  of  many  incomparable  song- 
sters, attaining  their  highest  perfection  of  song  in  the 
solitude  of  the  northwood,  the  lakes  and  barren  regions 
beyond.  Their  wild  lyric  music  is  rendered  to  the 
rhythm  of  lapping  waters  and  the  swaying  of  fragrant 
balsams,  giving  voice  to  the  spirit  of  the  wilderness.  To 
hear  them  for  a  fleeting  moment  appears  like  trespass 
into  a  sanctuary.  Priceless  are  the  memories  of  the  wild 
grandeur  of  frowning  motmtain  range,  solemn  and  in- 
accessible with  the  dense  growth  of  balsam  and  spruce, 
the  countless  lakes  and  woodland  streams  articulated  by 
precious  notes  of  hermit  thrush,  winter  wren  or  ruby- 
crowned  kinglet.  The  kinglet,  friendly  to  the  point  of 
recklessness,  its  postnnjjtial  song  a  rollicking  roundelay, 
in  its  transient  stay  here  is  potn-ing  out  its  joy  of  life 
w'ith  an  assurance  and  fineness  commanding  instant  at- 
tention. The  jubilant  notes  are  sweet  with  refreshing- 
fragrance  of  balsam  and  spruce  fully  attuned  for  the 
silence  of  vast  forests.  The  white-throated  sparrow, 
attaining  the  sweet  fulness  of  its  refrain  in  the  meadow 
lands  of  its  northern  breeding  grounds,  is  a  more  lavish 
performer  than  other  transients.  The  white-crowned 
and  Lincoln  sparrows  both  possess  fine  voices,  but  are 
seldom  heard  here.  Once  only  were  we  permitted  to 
listen  to  the  exquisite  strain  of  the  hermit  thrush  in  this 
latitude  and  yet  the  sweet  modulation  lacked  the  mellow- 
ing woodland  canopy  of  towering  hemlock  and  maple. 


There  are  still  others  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
interest,  arrivals  of  early  May,  the  scarlet  tanager  with 
his  cheery  carol,  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak — the  clear- 
voiced  songster  of  woodland  and  door-3'ard.  The  cat- 
bird, the  charming  entertainer,  also  an  early  arrival  of 
the  month,  is  closely  followed  by  the  aristocratic  wood- 
thru.sh.  a  performer  of  the  highest  order.  Its  clear, 
flute-like  notes  lend  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  billowy 
depth  of  any  woodland.  The  warbler's  too,  passing 
through  in  great  numbers,  are  indulging  in  fitful  snatches 
of  merry  song,  but  attract  our  attention  far  more  on 
account  of  their  exquisite  coloring.  The  orioles  also 
hel])  to  swell  the  chorus,  but  the  migration  reaches  its 
zenith  when  the  note  of  the  bobolink  gladdens  the  vernal 
meadows.  Its  irrepressible,  jubilant  song,  borne  across 
the  radiant  grass  lands,  mock  the  toil  of  long  journeys 
from  distant  lands. 

The  appended  list  is  taken  from  the  author's  observa- 
tions during  May.     In  making  due  allowance  for  differ- 
ence in  latitude  and  season,  it  will  be  found  a  compara- 
tively safe  guide  to  the  movements  of  the  birds. 
May'l 


Ma 


Chimney  Swift 

Palm  \Vart)ler 

Black  and   White  Warbler 

Louisiana  Water  Thrush 

Lincoln  Sparrow 

Lecomte   Sparrow 

Whip-poor-will. 


Haltiniorc  Oriole 
0.<;prcy 
Ruddy  Duck 


(Continued  on  pat^c  588) 


Le.sser  Scaup  Duck 
B!ue-win.a:ed  Teal 
Yellow-leg 

May  3 

Oven  Bird 
May  4 

Wilson  Warbler 

Yellow-throated   Vireo 

liluehcadcd  Vireo 

Pine  Warbler 

Orange-crowned  Warbler 
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Some  Neglected  Native  Trees 


HERBERT  DURAND 


THERE  are  a  number  of  native  American  trees  which 
ought  to  be  more  widely  used,  particularly  in  natur- 
alistic plantings.  During  the  past  twenty  years, 
leading  nurserymen  have  been  giving  greater  attention 
to  some  of  the  native  trees,  but  they  have  neglected  many 
of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful.  Among  those  which 
have  either  been  entirely  ignored,  or  are  only  offered  by 
a  few  growers,  are  the  following: 

The  Scarlet  Maple  (Acer  rubniin)  is  speciallv  meri- 
torious. It  is  of  sturdy  habit  and  symmetrical  propor- 
tions, and  while  usually  found  growing  naturally  in 
swampy  ground,  will  thrive  in  any  well  drained  locality. 
This  tree  is  conspicuously  scarlet  all  the  year.  Its  scarlet 
flowers  appear  in  early  .Spring  and  are  followed  by  scar- 
let fruit.  Its  foliage  in  Autumn  is  brilliant  scarlet  and  yel- 
low, and  even  in  Winter,  the  scarlet  of  its  twigs,  offers  a 
striking  note  in  the  landscape.  It  is  particularly  fine  for 
planting  along  the  banks  of  streams  and  on  the  borders 
of  lakes  and  ponds. 

The  Striped  Maple  (Acer  pciuisyh-aniciini )  is  usually 
a  tall  shrub  with  a  good  habit  of  growth,  though  it 
sometimes  develops  into  a  handsome  small  tree.  The  col- 
oring of  its  abundant  fruit  in  Autumn  is  very  bright  and 
interesting.  It  does  well  in  partial  shade  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  planting  on  sloping  banks,  wherever  a 
rapidly  growing  shrub  or  tree  of  moderate  size  is  needed. 
The  Shad  Bush  {Amclanchicr  canadensis)  is  thor- 
oughly good  in  all  its  forms.  Its  masses  of  snowy 
flowers  in  early  Alay,  at  the  time  the  shad  are  running.  ' 
give  it  its  common  name.  The  fruit  (known  as  the  Serv- 
ice Berry)  is  good  to  eat  and  the  foliage  is  handsome 
during  the  entire  growing  season.  The  Shad  Bush 
varies  widely  in  size  and  form — some  varieties  being  low 
shrubs,  while  others,  when  well  grown,  make  sturdy  sym- 
metrical trees,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  forty  feet  in 
height. 

The  Canoe  Birch  (Belula  alba)  does  not  develop  its 
pure  white  bark  until  the  tree  has  reached  a  height  of  12 
or  15  ft,,  but  when  this  silvery  bark  comes  it  stays  and, 
together  with  the  airy  head,  gives  it  an  unusual  beauty. 
It  is  a  long-lived  tree.  Other  excellent  native  birches  are 
the  Yellow  Birch  ( Betula  liUea)  a  sturdy,  broad  headed 
tree  with  lustrous  golden  bark;  the  Black  Birch  {Betula 
ienta)  with  fragrant  bark  and  clear,  green  foliage;  the 
Red  Birch  (Betula  nigra)  with  richly  colored  bark,  and 
the  Grav  Birch  (Betula  popuHfolia),  which  has  ash-gray 
bark  and  grows  in  clumps  of  from  three  to  ten  stems,  in 
poor  soil — all  of  these  trees  are  of  singular  grace  and 
beautv,  and  are  well  adapted  for  use  in  landscape  work. 

The  Red  Bud  (Cercis  canadensis)  and  the  white  and 
pink  Flowering  Dogwoods  (Cornus  florida)  are  gen- 
erally in  cultivation,  and  are  mentioned  here  because  of 
their  unequaled  fitness  for  planting  among  larger  trees, 
in  open  spaces  or  on  the  borders  of  woodlands. 

The  Yellow  Wood  (Cladrastis  lutea),  while  a  southern 
tree,  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  and 
is  one  of  the  very  best  trees  of  medium  size,  combining 
symmetrical  growth,  beautiful  foliage  and  handsome 
flowers.  It  is  specially  good  used  as  a  single,  isolated 
specimen. 

The  .\merican  Hawthorns  (Crat(rous).  of  which  Clray 
lists  67  distinct  varieties,  are  all  beautiful  in  flower,  fruit, 
foliage  and  form.  Only  four  or  five  native  Thorns  are 
oft'ered  by  nurservmen— Corrfn/a.  Coceineum.  Crus-galli. 


.iJoIlis  and  Toinentosa;  any  of  them,  however,  will  prove 
to  be  admirable  trees,  used  either  in  masses  or  as  speci- 
mens. They  will  make  impenetrable  thickets  when 
needed  and  are  much  better  for  hedges  than  the  English 
Hawtliorn.  Thorns  under  four  or  five  feet  in  height 
transplant  readily  and  can  be  moved  from  their  natural 
hal)it;its  in  pastures  and  on  hillsides  with  little  difficulty. 

The  American  Wild  Crab  Apple  (Pyriis  coronarius) 
is  not  only  pretty  nearly  the  best  of  all  the  flowering 
apples,  but  has  two  distinctive  characteristics  which  add 
to  its  desirability.  One  is  its  flowering  season,  which  is 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  later  than  that  of  other  ap- 
ples and  the  other  is  the  exquisite  perfume  of  its  flowers. 

The  Sassafras  (S.  variifolium)  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  our  American  trees,  particularly  in  Autumn, 
when  its  unique  foliage  is  glorious  with  pinks,  yellows, 
greens,  and  opalescent  tints.  It  is  not  a  difficult  tree  to 
transplant  or  to  grow,  and  while  found  naturally  in  poor 
soil,  it  responds  quickly  to  good  soil  and  good  treatment, 
soon  deveiuping  a  pleasing  form,  with  a  well  proportioned 
head  and  a  general  neat  appearance  which  makes  it  highly 
desirable. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  treat  native  trees  carelessly, 
just  because  they  are  native.  They  are  entitled  to.  and 
should  be  given  the  same  care  and  attention  that  is  con- 
sidered imperative  when  some  high-priced  novelty  from 
overseas  is  being  planted.  Success  depends  in  great  meas- 
ure on  giving  them  around  the  roots,  plenty  of  rich,  black 
loam;  of  setting  them  firmly  in  the  ground  ;  and  mulching 
for  the  first  year,  at  any  rate,  with  well-rotted  barnyard 
manure.  They  should  also  be  kept  thoroughlv  w^atered, 
particularly  during  the  hot  Summer  weather.  Thus  treat- 
ed, the  newly  set  trees  will  be  carried  safely  through  the 
first  few  years,  after  which  the  growth  will  be  more  rapid 
and  they  will  soon  produce  desirable  and  satisfactory 
sijeciniens 


WORK    FOR    THE    MONTH    IN    THE    GARDEN 

(  Continued  from  page  576) 

Larkspur.  Cosmos,  Anfirrliiiiuni,  etc.  Continue  to  plant 
batches  of  Gladioli  for  succession,  and  the  cannas  and 
dahlias.  Some  expert  dahlia  growers  advise  that  the 
planting  of  dahlias  should  be  deferred  until  June,  produc- 
ing marvellous  blooms  as  evidence  of  this  course,  but,  no 
doubt,  locality  plays  an  essential  part  in  the  question  of 
]\lay  or  June  planting. 

Sow  the  seeds  of  biennials,  including  Digitalis,  fox- 
gloves. Sweet  \\'illiam,  and  Canterbury  Bells  for  next 
year's  blooming;  also  the  seeds  of  herbaceous  plants  that 
will  be  large  enough  to  transfer  to  the  herbaceous  border 
in  the  Fall. 

The  sweet  peas  should  be  well  staked,  or  if  wire  net- 
ting is  used,  they  should  be  tied  at  frequent  intervals. 
Plants  in  the  borders  will  also  need  support,  and  should 
be  neatly  staked.  .Slovenly  staking  detracts  much  from 
the  charm  of  the  flower  garden,  so  one  must  carefully 
endeavor  to  make  the  stakes  as  inconspicuous  to  the  eye 
as  possible. 

Cut  back  shrubs  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom.  Finish  up 
any  planting  of  evergreens  that  has  to  be  done,  and  watch 
that  the  newlv  jilantcd  shrubs  and  trees  do  not  suft'cr 
from  drought. 
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The  Greenhouse,  Month  to  Month 

W.  R.  FOWKES 


MAY  and  June  are  important  periods,  for  many 
exacting  operations  must  be  executed  in  order 
that  the  greenhouses  may  be  beautiful  next  Win- 
ter, and  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  will  be  needed  to 
furnish  the  conservatory  and  home  next  Fall. 

Chrysanthemums  must  be  given  their  final  shift.  If 
grown  in  pots  the  'imnns  can  be  put  anywhere  one  wishes. 
If  grown  in  the  bench,  they  make  a  showing  but  are  not 
as  useful  in  the  small  place  as  if  grown  in  pots.  Nine 
inch  pots  are  as  large  as  is  necessary  for  specimen  blooms 
of  the  largest  kinds  that  were  propagated  early,  but  eight 
inch  fMDts  will  do  for  most  varieties,  and  take  less  space. 
The  soil  is  the  niost  important  subject  now  that  the  plants 
have  to  go  in  their  blooming  pots.  Fibrous  loam,  chop- 
ped roughly  with  the  fine  left  out  is  necessary ;  one  part 
well  rotted  cow  manure ;  leaf  mould,  if  the  soil  is  of  a 
clay  nature,  mortar  rubble  to  sweeten,  to  which  the  roots 
cling;  best  quality  bone  meal,  a  six  inch  pot  full  to  a 
wheelbarrow  load  of  soil,  will  make  a  good  compost. 
Good  soil  is  essential,  being  the  daily  bread,  and  if  one 
cannot  obtain  the  best,  then  the  best  results  cannot  be 
attained.  Water  each  plant  well  before  repotting.  This 
is  important  to  the  amateur.  The  expert  knows  well  the 
disastrous  work  of  yellow  flagging  leaves  after  the  care- 
ful soil  preparation,  due  to  the  dry  balls  of  earth,  which 
the  water  going  through  the  new  soil  will  not  reach,  and 
no  doubt  many  anxious  questions  will  be  addressed  to 
experts  about  the  new  'mum  disease.  Put  a  few  crocks 
in  the  pot  with  rough  pieces  of  soil,  firmly  rammed. 
Next,  place  the  plant  in  the  centre,  and  then  the  compost, 
which  should  be  in  a  semi-drj'  state,  must  be  pressed 
down  very  firmly,  leaving  two  inches  at  the  top  for  water 
and  topdressing.  Now  jjlace  them  in  a  cool  house  in  full 
sunlight,  and  do  not  water  for  two  days ;  ventilate  thor- 
oughly and  spray  lightly,  but  see  that  they  are  dry  at 
night.  Some  varieties  need  less  spraying  and  will  lose 
their  leaves  if  excessively  sprayed,  and  these  should  be 
separated  from  the  others. 

That  noble  variety,  Corporal  J.  Fred  Piper  dislikes  too 
much  on  its  crown.  Nagirroc  is  another,  and  the  potting 
system  is  advantageous  to  them.  If  the  plants  are  dusted 
every  week  with  Srape  Dust,  fungus  will  not  appear. 

Carnation  planting  should  be  in  progress  and  the  arch 
disease,  stemrot.  will  make  its  way  if  care  is  not  exercised 
in  planting  deeply ;  also  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  be 
blown  about  by  every  wind.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  advisable 
to  tie  each  plant  to  a  short  wire  stake,  and  then  stemrot 
will  not  have  as  good  a  start.     Use  lime  in  the  soil  also. 

The  Begonias  from  leaf  cuttings  of  the  Lorraine  type 
should  be  placed  in  baskets  lined  with  moss  and  light  soil ; 
set  about  twenty-four  of  the  rooted  cuttings  through  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  basket,  and  you  will  have  a  per- 
fect ball  of  flowers  next  Christmas.  Patten  and  Mrs. 
Peterson  should  be  in  four-inch  pots  in  cool  frames. 

Sow  the  Cineraria  hybrids  in  a  pan  and  place  in  a  cool 
frame.     This  is  the  earliest  batch. 

Many  of  the  palms  and  decorative  plants  will  be  placed 
outdoors,  and  more  room  will  be  at  hand  for  many  of 
the  young  plants. 

The  poinsettias  that  have  rested  can  be  repotted.  Use 
a  little  bone  in  the  soil  for  these  cut  back  plants,  and 
start  them  on  the  dry  side. 


.Some  of  the  orchids  can  go  into  a  cool  frame  in  a 
shady  place  which  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  plants. 
Cypripediums  of  the  iiisigne  type,  Calogyne  cristafa  can 
go  out.  The  June  orchid,  Cattleya  GaskcUiana,  is  send- 
ing out  its  blooms,  not  as  lovely  as  some  of  the  tribe,  but 
indispensable  for  the  June  weddings.  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
the  pansy  orchid,  is  now  in  flower,  and  is  a  good  keeper. 

Orchids  are  not  difficult  to  grow-  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved. If  kept  clean  with  sponging  once  a  month,  and 
if  from  now  on  they  are  given  free  air  and  shaded  from 
the  burning  sunlight,  they  will  be  a  rare  pleasure  to  the 
beholder. 

Feed  the  peaclies  «ith  a  top  dressing  of  loam,  mortar 
rubble  and  Thompson's  \lne  Manure,  and  as  the  plants 
develop  and  the  fruits  commence  to  color,  put  them  in  a 
cooler  place.  More  air  is  necessary-  for  the  development 
of  the  fruit.  Spread  nets  underneath  the  plants  to  catch 
any  fruit  dropping  in  the  night. 

Rose  plantnig  should  be  in  order  now-.  Do  not  fail 
to  grow  the  pink  Dunlop  if  you  need  a  good,  cool-loving 
kind.  It  will  give  more  flowers  to  the  plant  than  any 
rose  grown,  and  many  commercial  men  of  note  are 
extending  the  planting  of  it.  I  counted  sixty  blooms  and 
buds  on  individual  plants  m  the  Totty  greenhotises  last 
month.  The  Dunlop  is  wonderful  as  grown  in  that  estab- 
lishment with  a  low  night  temperature. 

Tuberoses  that  were  started  should  now  be  in  five-inch 
pots  and  kept  warm  and  well  syringed.  Their  fragrance 
is.  always  acceptable. 

Give  the  Celosias  and  Clarkias  their  last  potting.  Use 
dried  horse  manure  for  the  final  shift  in  light  soil,  and 
StrcptocarpHS  and  Gloxinias  from  later  started  bulbs  can 
be  potted  and  they  will  give  a  .succession  of  bloom  all 
Summer.  Bouvardias  need  not  be  grown  in  larger  than 
five-inch  pots  if  fed  with  Clay's.  Gardenias  to  bloom 
perpetually  must  have  light  top  dressings  of  Ichthemic 
Guano  and  leafy  soil  every  ten  days,  just  a  little,  but 
often. 

Boronias,  Chorizemas  and  Ericas  should  be  outdoors 
plunged  in  ashes,  care  being  taken  with  the  watering. 
Rain  is  sometimes  deceptive  in  this  respect,  some  plants 
being  water-logged  and  others  dry. 

Azaleas  that  have  blossomed  should  be  w-ell  syringed 
and  placed  in  a  semi-shaded  spot  outdoors,  and  the  drain- 
age attended  to.  Angle  worms,  the  pests  of  these  plants 
are  disastrous.  Spray  all  well  with  soot  water,  which  is 
a  fine  fungicide. 

The  Camellias  will  delight  also  w-ith  soot  water.  Mix 
a  little  with  some  .strong  loam,  and  topdress  where  the 
water  has  washed  the  soil  from  the  roots.  The  Camellia 
has  Its  buds  already  formed  for  next  year's  blooming, 
and  any  stimulant  used  must  not  be  too  forcible  or  you 
will  lose  the  buds. 

Topdress  the  cuctimbers  in  the  house  with  a  rich  mix- 
ture and  cut  off  any  worn  out  laterals,  and  brown  leaves. 
Burnett's  North  Pole  is  the  best  I  have  grown  this  time 
of  the  year.  It  will  stand  the  sun  better  than  Telegraph. 
They  must  be  tied  regularly  and  pinch  one  joint  past  the 
fruits.  Do  not  over  crop ;  rub  off  half  that  appear  and  do 
not  have  the  plants  dry,  or  bitter  flavor  will  result  and 
red  spider  will  make  its  appearance.  A  damp  place  and 
not  too  much  air  are  what  cucumbers  enjov. 


For  May,  1921 
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A  Lesson  on  the  Plant  In  Relation  To  Its  Food  I 

Being  One  of  a  Series  of  Lessons  of  a  Home  Study  Course  on  Gardening.  Appearing  Regularly  in  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  | 

Under  the  Direction  of  ARTHUR  SMITH  I 


aiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I inn m i i , ,„„„„„ 


Ill I Ill iiiNiiiuiiinimiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiii iiiiuiiiiiiii'uiiii iiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininril 


THE  great   fuiKlamental  in  plant  production  is  growth,  there- 
fore a  proper  conception  of  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and   all  matters  connected  with  a  plant's  environment  are 
good  or  bad,  as  thej'  facilitate  or  retard  grow^th. 

Growth  is  the  normal,  permanent  change  in  the  form  of  a 
living  vegetable  or  animal  body,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by 
increase  m  size.  It  may  occur  either  through  expansion  of  cells 
already  formed,  or  through  cell  multiplication.  The  latter  may 
take  place  either  by  division  of  older  cells  into  two  or  more 
smaller  cells,  or  by  the  formation  of  new  cells  within  older 
ones — the  young  cells  thus  formed  attaining  full  size  by  subse- 
quent enlargement.  No  growth  in  a  plant  or  in  an  animal  can 
take  place  except  by  the  enlargement  or  multiplication  of  cells,  or 
a  combination  of  both. 

Practically,  the  increase  in  growth  is  the  yield  the  plant  gives 
whether  by  the  mere  increase  in  size  of  the  plant  itself,  or  in 
the  fruit  or  seed  it  produces.  Necessarily,  growth  receives  con- 
sideration in  all  studies  connected  with  every  phase  of  plant  life, 
for  it  enters  into  any  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  plant  to  its 
environment ;  to  the  making,  use,  and  accumulation  of  food 
materials  ;  and  also  to  reproduction. 

Obviously  no  growth  can  take  place  without  the  use  of 
material ;  suitable  material  we  class  as  food,  while  unsuitable 
material  becomes,  if  imbibed,  sometimes  absolute  poison ;  and 
the  want  of  matter  agreeable  to  the  plant,  or  the  existence  of 
matter  disagreeable  to  it,  may  not  only  decrease  growth,  but  stop 
it  altogether,  and,  if  long  continued,  death  may  result. 

There  are  many  internal  and  external  factors  by  wdiich  growth 
is  conditioned.  Amon.g  the  former  must  be  assumed  that  inex- 
plainable,  invisible  factor  known  as  vitality,  which  is  the  attribute 
of  a  living  individual.  The  external  factors  are  many,  the  most 
essential  being  moisture,  a  suitable  range  of  temperature,  oxygen, 
and  the  presence  of  several  nutrients  and  crude  food  materials. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  there  are  many  important  relations  between 
continuous  growth  and  certain  external  factors:  and  most  plants 
exhibit  such  complex  relations  as  to  render  the  problem  extremely 
difficult,  and  which  call  attention  in  a  very  emphatic  manner  to 
the  many  intricate  points  connected  with  the  art  of  plant  grow- 
ing. For  instance,  conditions  causing  extreme  luxuriance  of 
growth  are  more  or  less  inimical  to  a  large  production  of  flowers, 
fruit  or  seed.  Again,  when  potatoes,  for  example,  grow  an 
excessive  amount  of  haulm,  tubers  are  generally  sparingly  pro- 
duced. 

Of  course,  growth  can  only  go  on  as  the  result  of  the  intake 
and  assimilation  of  food,  which  growth  in  the  case  of  the  embryo 
starting  into  life  when  seed  germinates,  is  brought  about  by  the 
use  of  the  highly  concentrated  food  stored  in  the  seed  by  the 
parent  plant.  Taking  all  the  plant-food  constituents  as  a  whole. 
excessive  food  supply  is  not  the  extreme  we  have  most  to  fear, 
since  soils  are  rarely  excessively  fertile,  and  in  the  ordinary 
sense  over-manuring  is  not  a  fault  very  prevalent  in  gardening, 
and  indeed  in  any  case  practically  all  of  the  plant-food  con- 
stituents mav  be  present  in  excess  without  doing  material  harm. 
Harm,  however,  may  result  if  any  one  constitutent  is  present  in 
an  available  form  greatly  in  excess  of  the  others,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  respect  to  nitrogen.  \n  excessive  quantity 
of  any  form  of  available  nitrogen,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
easily  available,  such  as  sulphate  or  ammonia,  stimulate  growth 
at  the  expense  of  flowers,  seed  and  fruit.  In  crops  grown  for  the 
latter  parts,  available  nitrogen  must  be  used  with  caution. 
.Apple,  pear  and  quince  trees  liberally  manured  with  such  fer- 
tilizer produce  an  excessive,  over-succulent  growth  of  wood, 
which  is  subject  to  blight  and  Winter  injury,  and  forms  few,  if 
any,  fruit-lnids.  Grain  imder  similar  conditions  forms  long,  weak 
straw,  with  poorly  filled  heads.  Grapes  grown  upon  over- 
manured  ground  produce  excessive  amount  of  vine,  with  few 
and  late  ripening  bunches.  For  plants  occupying  tl;c  ground  per- 
manently, such  as  fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  roses  and  the  like,  it 
is  necessary  to  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  in  a  direct  form  because, 
unlike  ground  devoted  to  annual  crops,  there  are  no  other  means 
of  supplying  it.  To  this  end  ground  bones  are  an  excellent  and 
safe  plant-foodj  as  the  nitrogen  becomes  available  by  degrees. 
In  addition  to  nitrogen,  bones  supply  phosphoric  acid,  and  by 
using  a  little  lime  with  them,  soil  potash  is  liberated.  For  grapes, 
bones  from  the  family  tabic  may  be  saved,  roughly  broken  with 
a  hammer  and  buried  near  the  roots  of  the  vines. 


There  is  less  danger  of  over-feeding  crops  growm  for  parts 
other  than  flowers,  fruits,  or  seed,  especiallv  if  decomposed  stable 
manure  is  used,  and  with  crops  like  lettuce,  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower, available  nitrogen  is  useful  if  used  with  discretion,  but 
this  and  all  other  high  grade,  concentrated  and  compound 
mineral  fertilizers  will  kill  plants  if  used  to  excess.  The  more 
easily  any  fertilizer  becomes  available  the  more  likely  will  harm 
result  from  a  large  application  at  one  time.  In  the  case  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  for  example,  this  is  readilv  dissolved  by  soil- 
moisture,  IS  at  once  available  as  plant-food  and  the  plant  takes 
It  up  immediately  m  the  water  absorbed  by  its  roots;  therefore 
the  plant  would,  as  the  result  of  a  large  qu'antitv  of  nitrate  being 
supplied,  be  unable  to  prevent  an  excess  of  nitrogen  being  carried 
nito  its  system.  Exactly  how  harm  or  death  results  from  this 
is  not  definitely  known.  There  are  several  possible  reasons,  but 
probably  the  most  important  factor  is  that  the  necessary  balance 
between  the  various  food  ingredients  is  upset  to  a  degree  which 
disorganizes  entirely  the  assimilating  powers  of  the  plant,  and  its 
cells  being  unable  to  effectively  handle  such  a  large  quantity 
of  one  in  the  face  of  an  obvious  deficiency  of  all  others.  Prob- 
alily.  therefore,  toxic  conditions  are  brought  about  similar  in 
effect  to  the  state  of  things  produced  in  the  animal  stomach  by 
the  same  means. 

We  have  several  times  discussed,  the  question  of  the  nitrogen 
element  in  plant-food,  and  have  pointed  out  means  of  supplying 
ground  under  crops  with  nitrogen  from  the  air  at  comparatively 
no  cost,  by  means  of  turning  under  a  growth  of  crimson  clover 
and  other  legumes;  this  to  be  followed,  as  well  as  preceded,  by 
the  creation  of  soil  conditions,  with  the  application  of  lime',  so 
that  the  soil-bacteria  by  which,  only,  nitrogen  can  be  turned  into 
nitrate,  may  be  increased  and  enabled  to  carry  on  their  work, 
and  along  these  lines  soils  may  undoubtedly  have  their  nitrogen 
content  greatly  increased,  and  thus  the  direct  purchase  of  the 
very  expensive  nitrogen  be  avoided.  Circumstances  may,  how- 
ever, arise  so  as  to  cause  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  blood,  and  other  highly  nitrogenous  and 
easily  available  plant-foods  to  be  a  profitable  procedure.  Such 
circumstances  may  be :  previous  neglect,  a  period  of  cold  rain,  or 
some  other  exceptional  state  of  things  which  may  retard  plant 
growth._  The  important  point  is  to  use  as  little  as  possible  of  these 
at  one  time.  A  small  application  several  times  during  the  growing 
season  being  preferable  and  more  economical.  With  nitrate  of 
soda  an  application  should  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  at  any  one  time,  and  even  this  quantity  is  better  divided  in 
two  and  used  at  three-week  intervals.  The  quantitv  for  a  small 
area  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  three  hundred  pounds 
to  an  acre  equals  one  ounce  to  the  square  yard. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  harmful  effects  of  large  doses  of 
one  element  of  plant-food  in  an  available  condition  is  intensified 
when  there  is  a  paucity  of  other  elements  in  a  similar  condition. 
Like  animals,  plants  must  have  properly  balanced  rations;  excess 
of  one  does  net  make  up  for  deficiency  in  others,  but.  further, 
deficiency  in  any  mav  render  excess  of  one  actually  liarmful. 
In  the  case  of  ourselves,  we  know-  that  the  consumption  of  a 
large  quantity  of  a  food  rich  in  proteid  eaten  alone  is  harmful, 
but  if  we  consume  carbohydrates  or  starchy  food  at  the  same 
time,  the  effects  of  the  excess  of  proteid  are  counteracted; 
further,  the  use  of  starchy  food  really  decreases  the  amount  of 
proteid  consumed.  Practically  the  same  thing  occurs  with  plants. 
.\  given  quantity  of  soil-water  can  only  hold  a  certain  nuantity 
of  material  in  solution,  and  the  water  will  naturallv  take  up  the 
largest  amount  of  that  ingredient  which  exists  in  a  soluble  or 
available  condition  in  the  greatest  quantity.  When  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  all  the  necessary  plant-food  ingredients  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  absorbed  by  water,  the  latter  will  naturally  not 
contain  an  excess  of  either.  It  is.  therefore,^  of  fundamental 
importance  to  place  a  properly  balanced  ration  at  the  plant's 
disposal. 

It  is  difiicult  to  separate  the  effects  of  a  lack  of  food  from 
those  of  a  lack  of  water,  since  plant-food  is  mainly  conveyed  to 
the  plant  in  the  soil  water.  Rut  even  with  a  proper  'water 
supply,  jf  one  or  more  of  the  required  food  materials  are  absent, 
a  normal  plant  structure  cannot  be  built  up.  Insufficient  food 
dwarfs  the  plant  in  all  its  parts.  .A  dwarfing  in  the  size  of  the 
plant  IkkK  ni;iy  occur,  bo\' ever,  without  a  corresponding  (hvarfin.g 
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of  fruit  or  seed  products ;  hence  plants  often  bear  their  maximum 
amount  of  seed  or  fruit  witnout  attaining  their  maxnnum 
dnnensions.  in  this  connection  some  fruits  are  specially  gialted 
upon  dwarfing  stocks  to  prevent  the  undue  growth  of  the  plant 
body  at  the  expense  of  fruit  production.  Plants  grown  )or  seed 
or  fruit  are,  therefore,  less  likely  to  be  restricted  in  yield  by 
insufticicnt  food  than  those  grown  for  their  leaves,  stems,  roots 
or  tubers.  The  cereals,  for  mstance,  produce  well  upon  land  not 
sufficiently  fertile  to  yield  equally  good  crops  of  beets,  cabbage, 
celery,  lettuce  or  potatoes.  At  the  same  time,  with  sumcient 
restriction  of  food,  the  seed  or  fruit  product  will  suffer  dimiau- 
tion,  or  be  wholly  cut  off. 

Obviously,  crop-growing  tends  to  reduce  plant-food  m  the 
soil  in  proportion  as  the  fertilizing  components  are  remove^ 
from  the  land  and,  are  not  returned  to  it,  directly  or  in  equivalent. 
At  the  same  time,  no  amount  of  cropping  will  by  itself  render  a 
soil  absolutely  infertile,  because  a  certain  amount  of  plant  food 
is  constantly  being  liberated  by  the  disintegration  of  rock  or 
soil  materials,  this  disintegration  being  increased  liy  good  cultiva- 
tion. But  the  largest  returns  are  impossible  without  lestoring 
to  the  soil  certain  materials  that  continual  crop  removal  invarf- 
ably  reduces  below  the  limits  of  satisfactory  yield. 

Of  the  dozen  or  so  materials  necessary  to  the  plant  as  food  only 
three  are  of  direct  importance,  and  are  most  likely  to  be  deficient, 
in  considering  a  plant's  food  supply;  these  are  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus and  potassium.  One  other,  lime,  is  required  but  little  as 
actual  food,  but  it  is  of  great  importance  indirectly  on  account 
of  its  mechanical  action  on  the  soil ;  its  chemical  action  on  the 
soil  ingredients ;  its  action  in  correcting  undue  acidity,  and  its 
favorable  effect  upon  the  beneficial  soil  bacteria  to  which  it  is 
indispensable.  The  remaining  food  elements  necessary  for  plant 
life  are  only  required  in  such  minute  quantities  that  there  is 
invariably  sufficient  of  them  in  all  soils,  so  that  it  is  never  neces- 
sary to  supply  them. 

Nitrogen  is  the  most  important  element  of  plant-food  because 
it  is  liberated  scarcely  at  all  by  rock  decay,  and  is  the  most  expen- 
sive to  buy.  Free  nitrogen,  while  being  a  very  abundant  con- 
stituent of  the  air,  plays  no  direct  part  in  plant  nutrition.  At 
the  same^  time  we  can  make  use  of  this  atmospheric  nitrogen  and 
supply  it  to  the  soil  at  comparatively  little  cost.  Leguminous 
plants,  such  as  peas,  beans  and  clover  require  a  larger  quantity 
of  nitrogen  in  their  food  than  most  other  species,  but  even 
when  the  entire  crop  of  these  is  removed  the  soil  is  always  left 
richer  in  nitrogen  than  it  was  before;  further,  these  leguminous 
plants  are  benefited  little  or  nothing  by  the  direct  application 
of  any  form  of  nitro.genous  fertilizer.  Leguminous  plants  obtain 
their  nitrogen  through  the  agency  of  bacteria,  wdiich  act  upon  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air.  These  bacteria  are  practically  para- 
sitic, microscopic  plants  living  in  the  tubercles,  which  can  be 
seen  upon  the  roots  of  the  host  plants ;  they  change  the  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  into  nitric  acid,  which,  combining  with  some 
base  such  as  lime,  becomes  a  nitrate,  and  is  available  as  plant- 
food.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  if,  when  a  crop  oF 
leguminous  plants  is  removed  from  the  ground  it  is  left  richer 
in  nitrogen  than  it  was  before,  how  very  great  must  be  the 
enrichment  in  this  element  when  we  return  the  entire  crop  to 
the  soil,  as  can  he  done  in  several  ways,  one  being  to  sow 
crimson  clover  in  .\ugust  and  turn  it  under  before  the  ground 
becomes  frozen. 

The  entire  process  of  changing  nitrogen  into  nitrates  by  these 
bacteria,  and  by  which  means  only  nitrogen  is  rendered  avail- 
able as  plant  food,  is  known  as  nitrification.  The  conditionf 
aft'ecting  the  growth  and  work  of  nitrifying  bacteria  are  similar 
to  those  affecting  plant-life  in  general,  since  nitrification  results 
from  plant  life.  As  it  takes  place  below  the  soil  surface,  iiitrifica- 
tion  is  encouraged  by  the  same  conditions  which  favor  the  root 
growth  of  land  plants,  namely,  aeration,  w'armth  and  moisture. 
Conditions  which  make  for  the  most  active  plant  growth  favor 
nitrification.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  process  also  indirectly 
releases  other  food  ingredients  contained  in  or.ganic  matter. 
Nitrification  does  not  go  on  to  any  extent  in  an  acid  soil,  there- 
fore, soils  should  be  kept  sweet  by  periodical  moderate  dicssings 
of  lime.  In  addition  to  other  benefits,  lime  also  liberates  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potassium. 

There  is  never  much  available  nitrogen  present  in  the  soil  at 
any  one  time,  the  greatest  quantity  being  found  at  the  end  of 
Summer,  especially  if  it  has  been  a  comoaratively  dry  one. 
Nitrates  are  easily  washed  out  of  the  soil  liy  heavy  rain,  and 
as  they  require  warmth  for  their  production,  therefore,  the  sur- 
face soil  is  invariably  poor  in  nitrates  in  the  Spring  on  account 
of  their  being  lost  through  .\utunin  and  Winter  rains,  and  there 
is  great  waste  of  available  plant-food,  as  a  whole,  when  cover 
crops  are  not  used.  For  this  reason  the  direct  annlicatioii  of 
available  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  esneciallv 
useful  for  early  sarden  crops  started  when  the  soil  is  loo  cool 
for  very  active  nitrification. 

In   purchasing  a  nitrogenous   fertilizer,  the   special   purpose   for 


which  it  is  required  should  always  be  considered.  Under  some 
conditions,  such  as  that  above  mentioned,  and  for  foicing  a 
crop  on  an  impoverished  soil,  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  most  satis- 
factory. W  hen  a  plant-food  is  desired  which  will  give  up  its 
nitrogen  by  degrees  throughout  the  season,  something  that  has 
the  nitrogen  in  a  less  available  form  will  be  preferable,  such  as 
cottonseed  meal,  tankage,  bones  and  blood.  There  is  annually 
expended  in  purchasing  nitrcgenous  fertilizers  a  large  amount  of 
money  which  could  be  saved  if  a  larger  share  of  the  nitrogen  for 
crop  purposes  were  obtained  indirectly  from  the  air  through  the 
agency  of  legumes. 

Phosphorus  is  used  by  plants  in  the  form  of  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  exists  in  the  soil  in  combination  with  lime, 
alumina,  or  other  base,  as  phosphates  of  these  substances.  It  is 
purchasable  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphate,  which  is  mineral 
phosphate  rock  treated  with  acid,  ground  bones  and  basic  slag. 
The  best  form  is  that  of  bones,  and  the  finer  the  bones  are  ground 
the  quicker  their  action.  Bones  are  a  very  safe  fertilizer,  wdiich 
acid  phosphate  is  not.  Any  excess  of  available  phosphate  in 
the  soil  is  retained  by  it  as  phosphoric  acid,  and  is  not  readily 
washed  out. 

Potassium  is  used  by  plants  in  the  form  of  potash  or  car- 
bonate of  potassium  (K.CO3),  and  is  found  in  Nature  largely 
in  combination  with  sihcon  and  other  elements,  forming  silicates, 
which  undergo  slow  but  continuous  disintegration  with  libera- 
tion of  potassium  salts  which  become  food  for  plants.  The  direct 
application  of  potash  is  rarely  necessary  and  never  in  any  large 
quantity,  especially  on  soils  containing  any  appreciable  amount 
of  clay,  as  the  average  soil  contains  sufficient  for  many  thousands 
of  plant  generations.  Potassium  in  the  soil  is  brought  into  an 
available  condition  by  the  action  of  lime.  Wood  ashes  are  an 
important  source  of  potash,  although  very  variable  in  compo- 
sition, the  range  being  from  i\ve  to  ten  per  cent,  provided  the 
ashes  are  unleached ;  the  ashes  of  soft  woods,  like  pine,  contain 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  found  in  the  ashes  of 
hard  W'oods,  like  oak.  Potash  is  found  in  all  vegetable  matter 
and  stable  manures,  being  liberated  upon  their  decomposition. 
Wood  ashes  are  an  excellent  dressing  for  sandy  soils,  these 
being  generally  poorest  in  potassium.  Wood  ashes  may  also  be 
used  as  a  source  of  lime,  but,  measured  by  itself,  it  is  more 
expensive  to  buy  lirne  in  this  way.  An  application  of  wood 
ashes  should  not  exceed  three  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  and 
should  never  come  into  contact  with  seeds ;  it  is  best  worked 
into  the  surface  a  few  days  before  seeding. 

To  some  extent,  plants  suggest  their  own  needs  in  the  way 
of  food,  so  long  as  they  are  not  suffering  from  drought.  .\s  a 
rule,  a  lack  of  available  nitrogen  is  indicated  by  a  pale  green 
or  yellow  foliage,  or  small  growth  of  leaf  or  stalk.  E.xcess  of 
nitrogen  is  indicated  by  a  very  large  growth  of  leaf  or  stalk,  with 
imperfect  bud-,  flower-  or  fruit-development.  A  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  phosphoric  acid  is  generally  the  cause  of  scanty  crops 
of  light  or  shrunken  seed  on  plants  of  normal  size.  Lack  of 
potash  is  invariably  the  reason  for  small  crops  of  inferior  fruit 
when  this  is  accompanied  by  satisfactory  growth. 

As  previously  mentioned,  endeavor  should  be  made  to  place  a 
balanced  ration  at  the  disposal  of  the  plant,  and  undoubtedly  the 
best  means  of  attaining  this  end  is  by  the  use  of  stable  manure. 
.\s  it  leaves  the  stable  it  is  a  perfectly  balanced  food,  although 
it  varies  somewhat ;  also  its  composition  and  value  may  become 
.greatly  deteriorated  by  subsequent  bad  treatment,  either  by  over- 
fermentation,  or  by  having  much  of  its  most  valuable  constituents 
washed  out  by  rain.  Plant-food  to  the  value  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  is  yearly  allowed  to  go  to  waste  by  want  of  care  in 
treating  stable  manure. 

Stable  manure  benefits  the  plant  and  the  soil — both  being 
practically  the  same  thin.g — beyond  what  it  supplies  in  the  way 
of  food.  It  is  not  exactly  known  why  such  benefit  results,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  a  given  quantity  of  plant-food  in  the  form 
of  stable  maiuire  will  fall  other  things  bein.g  equal)  produce  far 
greater  results  than  the  same  quantity  of  food  supplied  in  any 
ether  form.  We  have  previously  suggested  in  these  columns  that 
stable  manure  may  contain  something  which  acts  in  connection 
with  plants  in  the  same  way  that  vitamines  act  in  connection 
wilh  animals.  Not  only  is  this  likely  in  regard  to  stable  manure, 
bill  it  is  more  or  less  equally  so  in  connection  with  all  manures 
of  an  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  Be  this  as  it  mav,  firactical 
men  have  for  long  been  aware  that  a  given  amount  of  plant-food 
supplied  by  organic  is  of  far  .greater  value  than  the  same 
amount  in  the  form  of  inorganic  fertilizers.  The  pulverized 
stock-yard  manures  obtainable  in  bags  are  a  useful  and  con- 
venient substitute  for  stable  manure  when  the  latter  is  unobtain- 
able ;  they  should,  however,  be  worked  into  the  surface  of  the 
ground  rather  than  spaded  under. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  return  from  the  food  suo- 
nlied  to  plants  we  must  see  that  as  far  as  possible  all  the 
hygienic  conditions  suitable  for  plant  life  are  present. 
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MODERN   MICHAELMAS   DAISIES 

Perennial  Asters,  when  rightly  placed,  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  precious  of  autumn-Howering  plants.  Although  they  are 
quite  old  inhabitants  of  English  gardens  it  is  only  within  the 
past  decade  that  any  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
race.  The  limited  range  of  colors  which  existed  in  nurseries 
some  quarter  of  a  century  ago  is  quite  familiar  to  those  who  were 
then  lovers  of  this  beautiful  family.  Words  are  inadequate  to 
portray  sufficiently  the  marvellous  innovations  of  modern  horti- 
culture :  purples  in  every  shade,  soft  lavenders,  blues  of  every 
hue  and  wonderful  pinks.  These  are  what  we  now  look  for  in 
an  up-to-date  collection. 

In  the  Aiiidhis  section  alone  there  is  quite  a  host  of  beautiful 
varieties.  Readers  of  the  Georgics  will  remember  the  description 
that  Virgil  gives  to  this  old  Italian  Starwort.  It  remains  for 
the  modern  poet  to  immortalize  its  worthy  descendants.  King 
George  is  one  of  those,  and  is  meeting  with  rapid  recognition. 
The  immense  flowers  are  of  a  bright  bluish-purple,  while  the 
golden  disc  in  the  center  renders  its  appearance  still  more  striking. 
The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  2  feet,  and  the  flowers  are  freely 
borne  throughout  September.  Then  in  the  Xovi  Bclgii  section 
I  would  specially  name  Feltham  Blue  and  Perry's  Pink  as  being 
unique  as  regards  color  of  flowers.  Brightest  and  Best  is  another 
of  the  family  which  is  making  a  name  for  itself.  The  plant  grows 
5  feet  high  and  produces  lovely  panicles  of  rosy-purple  flowers. 
Nancy  Perry  is  a  worthy  descendant  of  alpinus,  having  large 
lavender-colored  flowers  with  three  rows  of  ray  florets.  The 
cricoidcs  group  furnishes  us  with  some  very  fine  kinds.  To  name 
only  two,  we  have  Enchantress,  which  bears  dainty  sprays  of 
pale  pink  blossoms,  and  Delight,  the  flowers  of  which  open  up 
white  and  pass  to  a  delicate  pink. 

The  proper  value  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  is  best  appreciated 
when  they  are  grown  in  bold  groups  of  one  color.  It  is  impossible 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  various  kinds  when  seen  growing 
in  the  beds  at  nurseries.  The  finest  shades  are  sometimes  killed 
by  unsuitable  associates.  When  selecting  positions  in  the  garde.i 
for  planting  Michaelmas  Daisies  the  best  effects  are  produced  by 
space  and  perspective.  By  allowing  sufficient  space  round  eacii 
group  there  are  no  obtrusive  colors  to  spoil  the  true  value  of  any 
selected  shade,  while  the  value  of  distance  is  too  obvious  to 
dwell  upon.  Of  course,  many  desirable  features  may  be  formed 
by  the  introduction  of  quiet  harmonies  or  pleasing  contrasts,  and 
in  the  case  of  Asters  there  are  great  possibilities.  I  have  seen 
very  pleasing  eff^ects  by  growing  soiue  of  the  bright  purple  kinds 
in  association  with  red-hot  pokers,  while  a  mass  of  the  same 
color  against  a  dull  red  brick  wall  always  gives  a  telling  effect. 
The  purples  and  whites  or  blues  and  whites  also  make  very  at- 
tractive groups. 

They  will  thrive  in  most  garden  soils,  but,  like  many  perennials, 
they  pay  for  generous  treatment  in  the  way  of  manure  and  deep 
soil  cultivation. — Gardening  lUustrutcd. 


GAILLARDIAS 


Wherever  the  very  showy  Gaillardias  are  once  grown  they  are 
always  grown,  for  by  experience  their  several  distinctly  good 
points  quickly  reveal  themselves.  They  are,  for  instance,  prac- 
tically weatherproof.  Under  the  hottest  sun,  when,  maybe,  other 
plants  are  apparently  lifeless,  or  thereabouts,  Gaillardias  are  in 
perfectly  happy  mood,  raising  tlieir  brilliant  heads  of  color  well 
up  on  straight,  stiff  stems,  as  though  oblivious  to  such  things  as 
variations  of  temperature.  Heavy  rains  seem  to  affect  them 
just  as  little. 

Few  flowers  can  equal  them  as  cut  blooms,  and  on  this  ac- 
count they  are  favorites  for  home  decoration  purposes.  They 
need,  of  course,  to  be  gathered  youn.g,  i.e.,  before  the  ring  of 
petals  has  become  quite  flat.  As  exhibition  subjects,  too,  they 
are  invaluable,  and  if  given  reasonable  time  soon  recover  after  a 
journey.  The  plants  possess,  however,  one  eccentricity,  esi)ecially 
those  more  than  a  season  old.  They  sometimes  thro'w  up  quite 
good  and  healthy  ground  growths,  but  without  flower-spikes. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obviate  such  a  disappointment  occurring, 
as  well  as  to  mcreasc  one's  stock  of  plants,  any  clumps  that  may 
not  have  flowered  should  be  lifted  in  August,  dividing  out  the 
rootlets  into  light  soil  a  few  inches  apart.  Growths  emerging 
from  flowering  plants  may,  of  course,  be  treated  similarly,  ft  is 
well  to  mark  the  spot,  because  frequentlv  the  leaves  die  quite 
away;  but  this  should  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  roots  arc 
dead.     In  due  time  they  will  spring  up.     Apart  from  a  dressing 


of  some  insecticide,  snot  or  lime,  no  further  attention  will  be 
necessary  until  removal  in  Spring  to  more  permanent  quarters 
in  the  border,  either  singlv  or  in  clumps  of  three  or  four  the 
latter  giving  a  bold  effect.— ^T/ir  Garden. 


PYRETHRUMS 


The  value  of  these  flowers  in  the  garden  during  Summer  and 
Autumn  cannot  be  over-stated.  Since  some  of  our  healthy  plant 
specialists  took  them  in  hand,  and  commenced  crossing  and 
selecting  the  best  obtainable,  some  very  beautiful  varieties  have 
been  raised.  In  the  Pyrethrums  we  have  both  single  and  double 
forms,  and  they  are  exceedinglv  popular,  though  I  must  confess 
to  a  partiality  for  those  with  single  blossoms,  the  beautiful  glow- 
ing crimson-scarlet  James  Kelway  being  an  ideal  flower  of  this 
section.  Apart  from  their  use  in  the  herbaceous  border,  I  think 
these  modern  Pyrethrums  might  well  be  grown  in  large  lawn 
beds,  one  variety  massed  in  a  bed.  I  have  seen  this  attempted  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  and  although  the  work  was  only  done  in  a 
half-hearted  manner,  the  effect  was  excellent.  As  already  stated, 
there  are  now  so  many  beautiful  varieties  to  select  from  that 
quite  a  good  color-scheme  of  beds  might  be  worked  out  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Miss  Jekyll  in  her  book,  "Colour  in  the  Flower 
Garden.'  Xor  must  we  overlook  the  value  of  Pyrethrums  as  cut 
flowers.  Their  slender,  graceful  stems  are  ideal  for  arranging 
m  vases  and  large  bowls,  and  they  last  quite  a  long  time  in  water. 
I  his  is  where  the.y  score  over  the  more  statelv  Delphiniums,  which 
so  soon  drop  their  exquisite  spurred  flowers'  when  cut. 

Pyrethrums  can  be  induced  to  flower  again  in  the  Autumn  and 
?■%■  ^'V  necessary  to  bring  about  this  desirable  end  is  not  very 
difficult  or  irksome.  Before  seed  has  had  an  opportunitv  of  form- 
ing, they  must  be  cut  down  quite  close  to  the  ground,  leaving  the 
natural  basal  foliage  of  the  plants  intact.  After  lightlv  stirrin" 
the  soil  around  the  plants  place  a  2  in.-thick  layer  of  manure 
around  them.  If  this  work  is  carried  out  immediatelv  after  the 
first  flowering,  practically  all  the  Pyrethrums  will  give  us  their 
beautiful  and  pleasing  flowers  again  in  September.— r/!<?  Garden. 

SWEET-SCENTED  FOLIAGe1n"tHE  GREENHOUSE 

Plants  with  scented  foliage  are  alwavs  admired,  and  those  who 
appreciate  the  old-fashioned  nosegay  like  a  few  cut  spravs  of 
some  sweet-smelling  subject  added  to  it.  Among  greenhouse 
plants  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  the 

Scented-leaved  Pel.\rgonium.s,  at  one  time  extensively  grown 
then  very  much  neglected,  but  now  coming  into  favor  again' 
A  prominent  leature  of  the  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  is  the 
great  variety  in  the  fragrance  of  the  different  kinds,  \mong  the 
perfumes  represented  is  a  Lemon-like  fragrance,  while  the  dis- 
tinct-looking Pelargonium  tomcntosum  would,  from  its  smell  be 
at  once  taken  for  a  Peppermint.  Another  plant  remarkable 'for 
Its  scented  foliage  is  the 

Lemox-scexted  Verbena  (Aloysla  or  Lifpia  eitriodora)  In 
the  favored  parts  of  the  country  this  will  survive  the  Winter  out 
of  doors,  but.  generally  speaking,  it  must  be  re.garded  more  as  a 
greenhouse  than  a  hardy  shrub.  Large  specimens  grown  in  tubs 
are  very  usetul  for  terraces  or  siiuilar  positions  during  the  Sum- 
mer months.  Complaints  are  sometimes  made  of  a  ditficultv  in 
striking  cuttings  of  the  Lemon-scented  Verbena,  and  tliis  is  "cer- 
tainly the  case  if  the  cuttings  are  formed  of  the  firm,  ripened 
siioots.  If  however,  the  young,  soft  shoots  are  taken  in  early 
Spring,  and  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil,  without  allowing  them 
to  fla.g,  they  root  readily  if  they  are  put  into  a  close  propagating 
case  with  a  gentle  heat :  indeed,  under  conditions  suitable  fo? 
i-iichsias.  Heliotropes,  and  other  soft-wooded  plants      The 

Myrtle  (.Wyrtus  communis)  is  also  admired  for  its  fragrant 
eaves,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  a  valuable  evergreen  shrub,  quite 
hardy  in  mild  districts  The  pure  white,  sweet-scented  lilossoms 
are  also  a  very  valuable  asset.  Like  the  Lemon-scented  Verbena 
large  plants  in  tubs  are  also  valuable  in  maiiv  wavs  Another 
plant  With  a  delicious  Citron-like  fragrance  is    ' 

ErcALvpTr.s  citrioiiora.-As  is  well  known,  the  various  species 
ot  hncalyptn.<  produce  two  quite  distinct  types  of  foliage,  and  in 
the  case  of  this  kind  n  is  the  young  leaves,  which  are  rough  and 
hairy,  that  pos.scss  this  pertumc  in  such  a  marked  manner  The 
same  remark  also  applies  to  the  ordinary  Blue  Gum  {EuealvMus 
globulus),  whose  large,  hrm-textured  leaves  have  but  little  o"f  the 
s_ccnt  common  to  the  foliage  borne  by  young  plants.  The  scent  of 
hucalyptus  globulus  is  appreciated  by  some,  but,  on  the  other 
hand  many  do  not  care  for  it.  It  is  different,  however,  with 
/:.   citrwdora,  the   fragrance  of  which  is  generally  liked      These 
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Euialypli  are  best  raised  from  seed  in  a  gentle  heat  in  early  Sprmg. 
as  they  then  grow  away   freely  and  soon   form  effective   plants. 

The 

Pineapple  Scented  Salvia  is  remarkable  for  the  scent  given 
off  by  the  leaves  when  they  are  slightly  agitated,  but  if  they  are 
at  all  bruised  the  pleasing  fragrance  is  superseded  by  a  stronger 
and  less  pleasant  one.    A  very  old  plant  with  scented  leaves  is  the 

Balm  of  Gilead,  which  used  to"  be  known  as  Dracoccphalum 
canariciisc,  but  now  known  as  Cedronella  Iriphylla.  It  is  valuable 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  used  to  be  much  grown,  but  is  now  rarely 
met  with. — Gardening  lUustralcd. 


SIZE    IN    VEGETABLES 

It    is    probable    that    much    discussion    will    be    evoked    by    the 
announcement    made    that    the    Royal    Horticultural    Society    had 
decided  to  place  quality  before  size  in  judging  vegetables.     Ihere 
will  naturally  be  on  all  hands  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the 
proposal  which,  after  all,  is  only  an  extension  of  a  practice  intro- 
duced some  years  ago   with   respect  to  the  trials   of  potatoes   at 
Wisley      But  although  everyone  will  agree  that  unless  vegetables 
are   of   good   flavor   mere   size   is  no   recommendation,  yet   those 
who  know  most  of  the  art  of  cultivation  will  foresee  grave  dif- 
ficulties in  the  general  and  consistent  application  of  the  cooking 
test.      For   example,   the   length    of   time   which   elapses   between 
picking   and   exhibiting— which   necessarily    varies    with   the   clis- 
tance  of  the  exhibitor  from  Vincent  Square— makes  a  large  de- 
ference in   flavor  between  two  vegetables  of  the  same  kind  and 
varietv.     Moreover,  although  large  size  is  in  some  cases  an  un- 
desirable   qualitv— in    carrots   and    turnips,    for    instance;    in   the 
case  of  other  vegetables  it  may  be  the  best  possible  guarantee  ot 
good   quality.     Who,   for  example,   would   eat   small   leeks    when 
he   could   get   large   ones,   or   who   would   not   prefer   the   mside 
stalks   of  a  large-grown  head   of  celery  to  those   from  a  small- 
grown  head?     Little  brussels   sprouts  have,  unless   we  are   mis- 
Taken,  a  stronger  dose  of  the  objectionable   cabbage   flavor  than 
have    large    sprouts.      But   behind    these    questions    of    individual 
taste  there  remain   larger  and  more  important   ones.     The   main 
purposes  of  exhibitions  are  to  demonstrate  and  encourage  horti- 
cultural skill  and  to  spread  knowledge  of  gardening.     It  is  easier 
to   grow  a  thing  of  moderate   size  than   of   maximum   size,   and 
hence  in  default  of  a  better  method,  size  has  come  to  be  one  of 
the   chief   criteria   of   excellence.     Needless   to   say,    it  has   never 
been  among  good  judges  the  only  or  the  chief  criterion,  for  the 
somewhat   indefinable   but  very   real   question   of   quality   has   al- 
ways been  insisted  upon  by  them.     Everyone  knows  that  among 
fruits  size  beyond  a  certain  point  means  often  a  decrease  in  flavor; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  commercial  horticulture,  the  interests  of 
which    must    not    be    forgotten,    has    to    consider    the    marketing 
quality  of  the  fruit  no  less— and  we  fear  sometimes  more— than 
its   flavor.      The   best-flavored    strawberries,   for    instance,    rarely 
reach  the   market,  either  because  they  are  relatively  poor  doers 
or  because  they  do  not  travel  well.     Hence,  it  looks  as  though  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Royal  Horticuluiral  Society  to  create, 
in  some  cases,  new  classes  and  to  distinguish  between  those  of 
fruit   and   vegetables   which   are  best    for   private  and   for   com- 
mercial use.     It  is  certainly  a  praiseworthy  work  to  endeavor  to 
improve  popular  taste  but,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  it  will  prove 
very    difficult.      If    successful,    this    work    will    lead    in    a    much 
desired  direction,  namely,  towards  improvement  of  flavor  instead 
of  mere  augmentation  of  size.    It  will,  we  hope,  lead  yet  further- 
namely,  to  the  improvement  of  the   feeding-value  of  vegetables. 
Work  in  this  direction  was  initiated  some  years  ago   at  Wisley. 
Even  so   far  as   it  has   gone  this   work   has   shown   that   marked 
differences    of     feeding-value    exist    between     different     varieties 
of  potato,   and   there   is  little  doubt   but   that'  similar   dift'erences 
exist  between  varieties  of  other  vegetables.     Even  there  the  room 
for   research  does   not   cease ;   for  vegetables   provide,  as   is  now 
well  known,  accessory  food  bodies  which  play  important  parts  in 
maintaining  health.     Indeed,  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  it  is  iVpon  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  these  vitamines  .that  the 
food  values  of  vegetables  chiefly  depend.     To  test  these,  however, 
is   beyond   the   powers  even  of   a   chef,   and   we   must   at  present 
admit  our  ignorance  as  to  whether  different  varieties  of  vegetables 
have  dift'erent  vitamine  values. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle   (Brit- 
ish). 


soil  is  lacing  turned  up  it  seems  highly  prolable  that  a  dressing 
of  lime  will  be  valuable;  where,  however,  only  the  surface  soil 
is  being  dealt  with,  the  need  for  lime  must  depend  on  the  crop. 
The  cabbage  tribe,  swedes,  etc.,  are  usually  the  first  to  suffer 
from  shortage  of  lime,  and  they  show  the  effect  by  the  well-known 
finger-and-toe  or  club-root,  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
club-root  of  tomatoes,  or  the  galls  produced  by  certain  insects  on 
swedes. — South  African  Gardening  and  Country  Life. 

FLOWERS  FOR  AN   EDGING 

Aubrietia  and  dwarf  Campanula  are  to  my  mind  extremely  suit- 
able for  edgings.  Snails  and  slugs  harbor  everywhere,  but  we 
might  as  well  have  flowers  for  an  edging  as  stiff  clipped  Box, 
and  we  can  grow  Spring-flowering  bulbs  in  such  edgings  as  Au- 
bretia  and  Campanula  jnuralis. — The  Garden. 

Grafting  Wa.r  or  Tree  Styptic. — The  very  best  grafting  wax 
I  have  used  is  made  as  follows : — Melt  together  in  a  glue  pot  or 
similar  vessel  16  oz.  of  common  rosin  or  resin  (powdered),  8 
oz.  of  methylated  spirit  and  1^  oz.  of  olive  oil.  Apply  with  a 
small  brush.  In  a  few  days  it  will  set  hard  on  the  grafted  part. 
The  melted  wax  keeps  in  a  liquid  state  for  several  days,  and 
can  always  be  re-melted.  It  is  cheap  and  good. — The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  (British). 

Leaf -Mould. — It  is  not  wise  to  use  decayed  leaves  of  Walnut, 
Horse  Chestnut  and  Sycamore  in  quantity  for  pot  plants,  though 
they  can  be  used  safely  out  of  doors.  The  reason  they  are  un- 
suitable for  pot  plants  is  a  mechanical  one,  for  they  do  not  exert 
the  same  opening  effect  upon  the  soil  as  leaves  like  Oak  or 
Beech.  The  leaves  of  Oak  and  Beech  form  better  leaf-mould 
than  the  leaves  of  other  trees. — The  Garden. 


WITHHOLDING    LIME 

Some  crops,  like  potatoes  and  rhubarb,  grow  better  with- 
out lime  than  with  it ;  both  of  these  prefer  a  rather  acid  soil, 
and  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  one  of  the  pests — the  well-known 
potato  scab — can  flourish  in  a  limed,  but  not  in  an  unlimed. 
soil.  Both  on  account  of  its  manner  of  growth  and  to  avoid 
this  pest  therefore,  the  potato  crop  is  better  without  a  direct 
application  of  lime  than  with  it.  Again,  in  the  few  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made,  tomatoes  have  done  better  with- 
out than  with  additional  lime,  but  in  these  cases  there  was  al- 
ready a  certain  proportion  of  lime  in  the  soil.     Where  raw  sub- 
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Science  of  Plant  Life,  by  Edgar  Nelson  Transeau;  World 
Book   Company,   Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New   York. 

As  a  high  school  botany  this  polished  little  work  seeins  to  be, 
in  plan  and  in  execution,  without  a  flaw.  Its  accuracy,  thorough- 
ness and  workability  are  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  before  it 
was  issued  it  was  carefully  examined  and  tried  by  not  only 
able  scholars  but  persons  actually  teaching  the  subject  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  work  valuable  to  all  students  of 
plant  life,  theoretical  and  practical,  for  it  shows  "full  appreci- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  reason  for  giving  botany 
a  place  in  our  general  scheme  of  education  is  that  it  is  the 
natural  scientific  background  for  the  great  plant-producing  arts." 
The  author  is  "one  of  those  who  think  that  our  work  in  botany 
should  serve  as  a  basis  for  agriculture,  horticulture  and  forestry, 
just  as  physics  and  chemistry  form  the  natural  background  of 
our  industrial  and  manufacturing  life."  "The  fundamental  aim 
of  this  text  is  to  give  the  pupil  understanding  of  how  a  plant 
lives  and  is  affected  by  its  environment."  Gardeners  in  general 
should  be  glad  that  there  is  available  a  book  like  this  to  quicken, 
in  the  developing  minds  of  the  young  people,  appreciation  of  the 
things,  and  love  for  them,  that  immediately  not  only  maintain 
all  physical  life  but  also  foster  to  so  great  an  extent  the  things 
that  are  above  and  beyond  "bread  alone." 

The  -\merican  Rose  Annual — 1921,  edited  by  Horace  Mc- 
Farland ;  published  at  the  Editorial  Office  of  the  American  Rose 
Society,   Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  new  handbook,  which  goes,  with  a  hearty  welcome  of 
course,  into  the  hands  of  the  more  than  2,200  members  of  the 
society  drawn  together  by  worship  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers,  is 
again  an  example  of  perfect  editing.  The  many  pithy  articles 
include  the  usual  valuable  record  of  Doctor  Van  Fleet's  work, 
the  results  of  practical  experiments,  under  the  many  varying  con- 
ditions that  surrounded  the  culture  of  a  flower  so  universally 
cherished,  and  the  usual  lists,  becoming  yearly  more  interesting, 
of  varieties  new  and  old.  Four  articles  are  of  outstanding  note- 
worthiness.  One  is  a  splendid  account  of  Roses  in  .\ntiquity. 
The  second,  composed  with  similar  scholarly  skill,  is  entitled 
Roses — Clergy — Churches.  The  third  tells  how  "the  desirability 
of  using  our  native  roses,  commonly  called  wild  roses,  for 
various  purposes  in  landscape  design,  as  well  as  a  cover  for 
unsightly  places,  embankments  and  the  like,  is  being  gradually 
recognized  by  our  landscape  gardeners  and  rosarians."  It  goes 
on  to  tell  how  "if  the  habits  and  beauty  of  the  wild  roses  had 
long  since  been  realized,  they  would  have  been  extensively  availed 
of."  There  follow  well  thought  out  lists  of  the  various  species 
for  different  regions,  sites,  soils  and  purposes.  A  fourth  reveals 
how  few  are  the  roses  offered  by  traveling  agents,  and  how 
inferior  the  varieties;  every  one  who  reads  must  feel  impelled 
to  urge  the  nurseries  that  sell  through  brightly  colored  pictures 
carried  about  the  country,  to  mend  their  ways,  in  justice  to  the 
rose  and  to  people  who  are  not  informed  by  such  a  medium 
as  the  Rose  .-Xniuial. 
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Examinations  for  Professional  Gardeners 


ARTHUR  SMITH 


THE  question  of  instituting  some  test  whereby  it  would  be 
possible  to  measure,  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
qualifications  of  any  one  following  the  craft  of  gardening  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  so  as  to  distinguish  between  those  qualified 
to  be  classed  as  professional  gardeners  and  those  calling  them- 
selves gardeners  but  who  have  little  or  no  claim  to  be  considered 
as  such,  has  been  agitating  the  minds  of  many  of  us  for  some 
years,  and  today  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  our  profes- 
sion who  consider  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  to  take  some 
action  upon  the  matter,  in  fact  many  members  of  this  association 
have  been  for  a  long  while  complaining  because  some  active  steps 
in  this  direction  have  not  been  taken  before. 

Here  and  there,  upon  various  grounds,  some  opposition  to  any 
scheme  of  examinations  has  been  voiced,  many  of  which  are  so 
absolutely  frivolous  and  illogical  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice. 
There  is  one,  however,  worthy  of  consideration,  because  if  the 
reason  given  for  it  were  true  it  would  be  perfectly  logical,  but 
it  is  based  upon  an  entire  misconception  of  facts. 

.\n  idea  appears  to  exist  that  examinations  would  necessarily 
be  entirely  confined  to  mere  book  knowledge,  to  theory,  or  to  the 
scientific  side  only.  If  such  were  the  case  it  would  be  perfectly 
true  to  say  that  examinations  could  find  out  nothing  about  the 
professional  qualifications  of  a  man  calling  himself  a  gardener. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be  equally  true  that  an  examination 
upon  a  man's  practical  knowledge  only  would  be  unsatJsfactory. 
All  the  practical  work  of  gardening  is  based  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  no  one  has  the  right  to  call  himself  a  professional 
gardener  who  has  not  some  knowledge  of  these  principles.  Prac- 
tice teaches  us  how  to  do  a  thing,  while  science  teaches  us  the 
whys  and  the  wherefores  of  doing  a  particular  thing,  or  doing  a 
thing  in  a  particular  way,  and  the  professional  gardener's  know- 
ledge should  combine  Practice  with  Science. 

A  good  deal  of  prejudice  against  science  is  caused  by  ignor- 
ance of  what  science  really  is,  and  by  the  confusion  of  mere 
theory  with  scientific  fact.  Science  and  practice  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  though  they  were  distinct,  and  even  antagonistic. 
Fortunately,  among  the  more  advanced  gardeners,  a  better  knowl- 
edge is  beginning  to  prevail  and  is  dispersing  this  fundamentally 
wrong  conception  of  the  matter.  Science  and  practice  are  really 
so  closely  akin  as  to  be  almost  interdependent.  Many  gardeners 
have  more  scientific  knowledge  than  they  are  aware  of.  Science,  as 
the  word  itself  means,  is  true  knowledge,  and  whatever  knowledge 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  his  profession  a  man  may  possess — 
whether  he  has  gained  that  knowledge  by  intelligent  observations 
and  experiments  during  his  years  of  practical  experience;  or  by 
study  at  the  Fireside  University ;  through  a  Home  Correspon- 
dence Course,  or  at  college — so  far  as  that  knowledge  is  true,  it 
is  scientific;  if  untrue,  it  is  unscientific.  A  theory  has  necessarily 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  science.  Sometimes  purely  scientific 
men  give  expression  to  theories  which  purely  practical  men 
consider  impractical,  but  these  theories  are  not  put  forw-ard  as 
scientific  facts,  but  as  opinions  as  to  possibilities  to  which  scien- 
tific facts  appear  to  point.  Many  college  men  have  proved  fail- 
ures when  placed  in  charge  of  gardens  and  estates,  not  because 
of  the  much  or  little  scientific  knowledge  they  may  possess,  but 
in  spite  of  if.  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  had  no  practical 
experience,  therefore  their  knowledge  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  only 
one-sided.  College  education  can  be  very  valuable  in  more  ways 
than  one,  Init  it  is  valueless  unless  supplemented  by  some  years 
of  practical  work  in  a  garden,  by  practical  work  I  mean  actual 
working  with  their  own  hands,  not  merely  looking  on  at  laborers 
working  in  a  good,  had,  or  indififerent  manner. 

No  one  knovvs  it  all.  Those  of  us  who  have  studied  and  worked 
at  our  profession  the  longest  are  those  who  sec  most  clearly  the 
greatness  of  the  unexplored  fields  of  knowledge  which  our  pro- 
fession possesses. 

The  professional  character  of  our  work  as  combining  Science 
with^  Practice  has  become  established  in  the  world.  When  Uni- 
versities like  Oxford,  Cambrid.ge  and  T^ondon  confer  Degrees  in 
Horticulture,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  horticultural  profession 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  themselves  as  worthy  as 
possible  of_  tlie  term  professional  gardener.  Sooner  or  later, 
those  refusing  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  educating  themselves 
or  of  being  educated  in  the  scientific  principles  of  their  profes- 
sion, will  find  themselves  compelled  to  take  a  hack  seat. 

The  initiating  of  examinations  can  do  us  nothing  but  good, 
cither  as  individuals,  or  collectively  as  an  association  of  profes- 
sional men.  _  The  work  of  our  association,  or  as  many  of  us 
would_  be  willing  to  say,  the  work  of  one  man,  has,  in  spite  of 
opposition,  placed  our  profession  upon  a  hi,gher  plane  -than  it 
has,  in  this  country,  ever  held  before.     It  is  our  duty  to  strengthen 


and  increase  the  position  to  which  we  have  attained.  There  is 
nothing  which  will  facilitate  work  lo  these  ends  more  than 
professional  examinations. 

Before  outlining  a  scheme  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  exam- 
inations, it  does  not  appear  out  of  place  to  take  time  to  consider 
something  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  connection  elsewhere. 

Some  of  you  are  doubtless  aware  that  about  ten  years  ago 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England  initiated  a  scheme 
whereby  a  National  Diploma  in  Horticulture  can  be  gained  by 
those  who  pass  the  Preliminary  and  Final  E.xaminations  required. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  scheme  was  practically  initiated 
by  employers  and  not  by  gardeners,  as  not  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  latters  are  fellows  of  that  society,  but  it  has  been 
generally  welcomed  by  professional  gardeners  for  whom  only  it  is 
applicable,  and  has  received  the  unqualified  support  of  the  British 
Association  of  Gardeners.  The  main  reason  publicly  given  by 
the  society  for  holding  the  examinations  was  because  of  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  men  existed  calling  themselves  professional 
gardeners  who  were  quite  unqualified  to  be  classed  as  such,  and 
the  examinations  would  give  the  real  gardener  an  opportunity 
of  being  branded  as  such.  If  this  reason  for  institutin.g  examina- 
tions exists  in  Britain,  it  certainly  exists  here  in  tenfold  intensity. 

In  discussing  any  scheme  applicable  to  conditions  in  this 
country  it  appears  fitting  to  set  forth  briefly  the  main  points  con- 
nected with  the  manner  in  which  the  examinations  for  that 
diploma  are  conducted  and  one  or  two  of  the  rules  governing 
them.  These  conditions  and  rules  have  been  modified  from  time 
to  time  during  the  ten  years  the  examinations  have  been  held  and 
we  today  can  have  the  advantage  of  the  experience  they  have 
gained  in  this  direction. 

The  examinations  are  open  to  both  men  and  women  who  have 
taken  up  the  profession  of  gardening  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Candidates  must  be  "accepted"  by  the  Society  who  produce 
evidence  of  grade  school  education  and  of  personal  character, 
ancl  with  their  application  remit  a  fee  of  about  fifteen  dollars, 
which  covers   both  examinations. 

Before  sitting  for  the  Preliminary  Examination  candidates  must 
by  the  date  of  the  examination, 

(a)  Have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 

(b)  Have  served  at  least  four  years  in  a  public  or  private  gar- 
den, or  in  an  approved  Horticultural  Institution,  or  partly 
in  one  or  other ;  and  they  must  be  able  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory report  as  to  their  work  and  condirct  during  that 
period. 

The  passing  of  the  Preliminary  Examination  does  not  entitle  the 
candidate  to  any  form  of  diploma. 

The  Final  Examination  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  passed 
the  Preliminary,  and  who  can  produce  a  certificate  or  certificates 
that  they  have  been  employed  not  less  than  six  years  regularly  in 
garden  work.  They  can  accordingly  present  themselves  if  they 
wish,  for  the  Final  Examination  next  following  the  Preliminary 
which  they  have  passed,  if  they  can  produce  such  certificate. 

In  both  e.xaminations  the  principal  part  consists  of  tests  of 
the  candidate's  practical  acquaintance  with  plants,  general  garden 
work  and  practical  knowledge  of  horticulture  generally.  These 
tests  are  carried  on  in  a  suitable  garden,  the  use  of  which  lias 
been  granted  for  the  purpose,  and  are  at  the  same  time  supple- 
mented by  questions  as  to  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of  the 
work  which  the  examiner  has  called  upon  the  candidate  to  per- 
form, so  as  to  test  the  latter's  knowledge  of  underlying  principles. 
In  the  Preliminary  Examination  this  test  takes  'a  day,  and  in 
the  Final  two  whole  days  are  taken  up  with  it. 

Candidates  are  required  to  pass  in  all  three  parts  of  the  ex- 
aminations—practical, vha  voce  and  written  but  no  amount  of 
excellence  in  the  written  part  will  qualify  a  candidate  if  he  fail 
in  the   practical. 

The  written  examinations  are  held  simultaneously  in  as  many 
parts  of  the  country  as  necessary,  and  arc  under  the  charge  of  a 
supervisor,  who  has  been  previously  arranged  for  bv  the  candidate. 
-Supervisors  are  unpaid  and  are  generally  public  school  principals, 
justices  of  the  peace,  clergymen,  or  anv  other  responsible  persons 
approved  by  the  Society.  Supervisors  have  to  see  that  no  con- 
versation takes  place  in  the  room  between  candidates,  that  they 
bring  into  the  examination  room  no  paper,  books,  etc.,  nor, 
unless  by  the  permission  of  the  supervisor,  arc  they  allowed  to 
leave  the  room  during  the  examination.  These  supervisors  are 
in  no  sense  examiners  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  adjudicating 
upon  the  candidates'  papers. 

.\pplicatioiis  have  to  be  sent  in  two  months  before  the  date 
of  the  examinations,  and  blocks  of  paper  are  prepared,  having 
on  the  first  page  a  numbered   form  on  which  the  candidate  has 
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to  fill  ill  his  name  and  address,  and  himself  place  it  in  an  en- 
velope addressed  to  the  secretary  and  seal  it;  each  leaf  of  his 
block  is  stamped  with  a  number  corresponding  to  that  upon  which 
he  has  written  his  name  and  address.  These  blocks  with  ex- 
amination questions  are  sent  direct  to  the  supervisor,  who  unseals 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  candidates,  gives  them  out,  collects 
them  at  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  reseals  them  before 
the  candidates  leave  the  room  and  forwards  them  to  the  secre- 
tary, who  is  the  only  person  who  knows  the  number  correspond- 
ing to  the  candidate's  name.  When  the  answers  have  all  been 
received  by  the  secretarv,  he  places  them  in  the  hands  of  an  Ex- 
amining Board  for  adjudication.  There  are  various  other  points 
and  regulations  connected  with  these  examinations  but  to  which 
it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  refer. 

The  Final  Examination  is,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  secretary  s 
reports  "really  a  stiff  ordeal,"  but  no  one  can  say  that  it  is  too 
stiff  to  qualify  for  such  a  high  mark  of  distinction  as  the  Diploma 
of  that  Society.  Since  its  initiation  that  Diploma  has  been  gained 
by  head  gardeners  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  as 
well  as  bv  others  of  all  a.ges.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  m  one 
of  the  rep'orts  it  was  stated  that  practical  gardeners  who  had  had 
no  collene  education  but  who  had  evidently  studied  the  principles 
of  their  profession  at  home,  showed  a  higher  degree  of  all-around 
excellence  than  that  shown  by  many  who  had  passed  some  years 
in  a  horticultural  college. 

As  regards  ourselves  it  does  not  appear  necessary  at  the  present 
juncture  nor  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  to  institute  exam- 
inations of  such  a  wide  and  as  searching  a  character  as  those 
necessarily  adopted  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  its 
Diploma,  although  if  we  can  later  on  do  so,  so  much  the  better. 
It  seems  that  we  might  eliminate  the  working  and  viva  voce  tests 
in  a  garden,  immensely  valuable  as  of  course  these  are,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  paper  examination,  the  papers  being  so  de- 
signed   as    to    embrace    both    the    principles    and   the    practice    ot 

gardening.  .  .     ,        ,  ^,         •     ^c 

Written  examinations  upon  both  the  practical  and  the  scientific 
-ides  of  plant  culture  are  constantly  being  held  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  this  country  for  positions  connected  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  which  have  to  be  filled 
by  competitive  examinations.  1  have  before  me  as  I  write  particu- 
lars of  some  of  these  examinations  relating  to  Horticulture  which 
sometimes  take  two  days,  and  which  have  been  kindly  sent  me  by 
a  friend  in  the  Department.  From  what  has  been  and  is  being 
done  111  this  countrv  in  connection  with  these  Civil  Service  Ex- 
aminations it  appears  very  clear  that  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  ascertaining  by  this  means  a  man  s  knowledge  to  a  suthcient 
decree  to  enable  us  to  grant  a  Certificate  of  Competency  in  Garden- 
ing and  I  do  not  see  anything  which  cannot  be  overcome  to  pre- 
vent us  arranging  these  examinations  under  proper  supervision  m 
any  part  of  the  country  in  which  candidates  may  reside. 

The  questions  would  naturally  be  the  same  for  all  candidates 
and  would  have  to  be  drawn  up  and  printed  beforehand  under 
such  safeguards  that  thev  could  not  possibly  become  known  to  a 
candidate°before  he  reached  the  room  in  which  he  would  write 
his  answers.  It  should  be  quite  easy  to  obtain  the  use  of  a 
room  in  a  school  house,  say  on  Saturdays  when  the  school  is  not 
in  session,  and  one  would  suppose  that  some  individiial  can  easily 
be  found  in  any  locality  who  would  give  a  few  hours  to  the 
supervising  of  the  examination  and  sending  the  papers  back. 

The  more  important  of  the  regulations  connected  with  the  ex- 
aminations might  stand  as  follows  : 

(a)  The   examinations   are   only   for   those  who   are   following 

gardening  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  ,     . 

(b)  Candidates  must  be  accepted  by  the  National  Association 
of  Gardeners  and  at  the  time  of  making  their  application 
must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age.  . 

(c)  They  must  enclose  with  their  application  evidence  showing 

that  they  have  been  continuously  engaged  in  gardening  for 
at  least  six  years. 

(d)  Remit  a  fee  to  be  agreed  upon. 

The  regulation  as  to  having  worked  in  a  garden  for  at  least  six 
years  seems  to  me  very  important  as  securing  at  least  that  amount 
of  practical  experience  before  being  eligible  for  a  Certificate  of 
Competency,  but  such  evidence  need  not  be  required  from  those 
who  have  been  for  at  least  six  years  active  members  of  our  as- 
sociation. .  ,-11 

There  would  be,  of  course,  a  number  of  minor  details  and  regu- 
lations to  draw  up.  but  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  go  into 
them  now.  nor  to  discuss  the  questions  to  be  set  for  examniation 
papers  If  yon  agree  upon  the  principle  and  decide  that  these 
examinations  should  be  held,  then  the  arranging  of  the  entire  regu- 
lations could  be  left  to  a  committee.  It  would  appear  advisable 
that  such  committee  should  have  delegated  to  it  full  powers  to 
carry  on  the  work  and  to  sjiend  any  money  necessary  for  .so  doing. 
It  also  seems  desirable  that  if  this  committee  is  appointed  it  should 
be  composed  of  men  residing  within  reasonable  distance  of  each 


other  or  of  a  common  center,  so  that  there  would  be  no  obstacle 
to  their  all  meeting  together.  We  cannot  get  these  examinations 
started  too  soon,  and  it  should  be  endeavored  to  hold  them 
before  the  end  of  this  year  if  possible. 

The  holding  of  these  examinations  would  mark  a  vital  and  a 
far  reaching  step  in  advance  along  the  lines  of  increasing  the  pro- 
fessional standing,  not  only  of  ourselves  as  individuals,  of  our 
Association,  but  of  the  profession  of  gardening  generally,  and  we 
should  by  this  means  be  acting  up  to  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  object  of  our  Association  as  set  forth  in  section  2  of  the 
first  article  of  our  constitution  and  by-laws. 

The  more  we  can  impress  estate  owners  with  the  professional 
character  of  our  calling,  that  in  the  true  sense  a  gardener  is  a 
man  who  has  been  specially  educated  for  his  work  and  whose 
professional  knowledge  necessarily  embraces  at  least  some  ac- 
quaintance W'ith  the  many  scientific  principles  upon  which  the 
practice  of  horticulture  is  based,  the  greater  will  be  the  respect 
which  we  shall  command  and  the  better  will  be  the  conditions 
surrounding  our  work.  Increasing  the  prestige  of  our  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  profession  for  which  it  stands  is  the  more  im- 
portant today  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  receiving  a 
constantly  increasing  amount  of  not  only  passive  but  of  active 
co-operation  from  estate  owners.  Several  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  one  estate  owner  recommending  our  association  to 
another  as  being  worth  while,  and  in  some  cases  owners  have 
joined  us  when  their  head  gardeners  or  superintendents  have  not 
thought  fit  to  do  so. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  the  higher  the  level  to 
which  we  can  bring  our  professional  qualifications  the  greater 
the  support  we  shall  deserve  and  receive  from  those  who  employ 
our   professional    services. 

The  greater  the  respect  which  we  can  show  we  have  as  in- 
dividuals for  our  profession,  the  greater  the  respect  others  out- 
side of  it  will  have  for  us.  No  one  thing  will  tend  to  show  our 
appreciation  of  what  gardening  stands  for  more  than  the  institu- 
tion by  ourselves  of  examinations  for  proficiency ;  these  examina- 
tions are  equally  necessary  to  protect  us  from  the  stultifying  in- 
fluence of  quack  gardeners.  British  gardeners  waited  for  their 
employers  to  protect  them  by  instituting  such  professional  exam- 
inations. Let  us  have  the  greater  honor  of  starting  them  ourselves 
for  ourselves. 


MAY    BIRDS 

(Conlinurd  from   fiagc  580) 


May  6 


.May  8 


Grinnell's  Water  Thrush 
Cat    Bird 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
Prairie  Hen 
Great  Blue  Heron 
Black-crowned     Night 

Heron 
Semipalmated  Plover 
Buff-breasted     Sandpi- 
per 
Rough-winged  Swallow 

Marvland     Yellow 

Throat 
Golden-winged  Warbler 
Nashville  Warbler 
Blue-winged   Warbler 
Tennessee  Warbler 
Blackburnian   Warbler 
Chestnut-sided  Warliler 
Prothonotary  Warbler 
Crested  Flycatcher 

Magnolia  Warbler 
Kentucky  Warbler 
Bay-breasted    Warbler 
Redstart  Warbler 
King  Bird 
Scarlet  Tanager 
Bobolink 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher 
Wood  Pewee 
Olive-backed   Thrush 
Red-eyed  Vireo 

May  10  Least  Flvcatcher 
Wood  Thrush 
White-eyed  Vireo 
Scoter 

May  12  Connecticut  Warbler 
Warbling  \'ireo 
Yellow  Warl)ler 


cheeked 


May  9 


Golden    - 

Warbler 

Virginia  Rail 

House  Wren 

May  13  Cape  May  Warbler 

Black-throated      Green 

Warbler 
Green  Heron 
Migrant  Shrike 
Red-bellied     W  o  o  d  - 

pecker 
Sora  Rail 
Prairie  Marsh  Wren 

May  14  Black-throated      Blue 
Warbler 
Y'ellow-bellied   Cuckoo 
Evening  Grosbeak 

May  15  Black-poll  Warbler 

May  17  Black-bellied  Cuckoo 
Orchard  Oriole 
Cerulean  Warbler 
Bewick's  W'ren 

May  IS  Y'ellow-breasted   Chat 
Ruby-lhroated     Hum- 
ming Bird 
Wilson  Warbler 

May  19  Night  Hawk 

Acadian  Flycatcher 
Kirtland  Warbler 
Mounrning  Warliler 
Canadian   Warbler 

May  22  Least  Flycatcher 

Northern       P  a  r  n  1  a 

Warbler 
Sycamore  Warliler 
Indigo  Bunting 

May  26  Yellow-bellied      Fly- 
catcher 

May28Dickcissel 
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I  National  Association  of  Gardeners 

I  OfHce:    286  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YOKK 
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President — \\".    X.    Craig,   Brookline,   Mass. 
Vice-President — George    H.    Pring,   St.    Louis,    AIo. 
Secretary— M.  C.   Ebel,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Treasurer — Peter  Duff,  Orange,   N.  J. 

TRUSTEES  (For  1921)— William  H.  Waite,  Arthur  Smith.  D.  L,  Mack- 
iiitosli,   New   Jersey;   L.   P.   Jensen,   Ernst    Strehle,   Missouri. 

DIRECTORS  (To  serve  until  1922)— George  Wilson,  Illinois;  James 
Stuart,  New  York;  William  Kleinheinz,  Pennsylvania;  John  F.  Huss, 
Connecticut  Edwin  Jenkins,  Massachusetts;  Carl  N.  Fohn,  Colorado; 
Joseph  Tansey,  New  Vork.  (To  serve  until  1923) — Robert.  Williamson, 
Connnecticut;  Robert  Cameron,  Massachusetts;  Theodore  Wirth,  Min- 
nesota; George  W.  Hess,  District  of  Columbia;  Daniel  J.  Coughlin,  New 
York;  John  Barnet,  Pennsylvania;  Montague  Free,  New  York.  (To 
serve  until  192-1)- William  Gray,  Rhode  Island;  William  Hertrick,  Cali- 
fornia; Albin  Mortjni.  Iowa;  Tiios.  Hatton.  Connecticut;  Robert  Weeks, 
Ohio;    W.    H.    Griffiths,    Michigan;    Thos.    W.    Head.    New   Jersey. 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 

Ne^v  Ycrl: — Mrs.  T.  J.  Albright.  George  F.  Baker.  Edwin  S.  Bayer, 
Albert  Clayburg,  W.  R.  Coe.  Mrs.  i.  A.  Constable,  Paul  D.  Cravath, 
Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Mrs.  Charles  Daniels,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Mrs. 
David  Dows,  Frank  J.  Dupignac,  Mrs.  Coleman  du  Pont,  Childs  Frick, 
W.  H.  Gratvvick,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Mrs.  W.  D.  (nithrie,  Mrs.  William 
P.  Hamilton,  Mrs,  John  Henry  Hammond.  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Hermann,  B.  H.  Howell,  C.  O.  Iselin,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Keech, 
W.  Eugene  Kimball.  L.  C.  Ledyard,  Jr..  Adolph  Lewisohn.  John 
Magee,  Mrs.  Julius  Mc\'icker,  Morton  H.  Meinhard,  Mrs.  Eugene 
j\Ieyer,  Jr.,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Stanley 
G.  Mortimer,  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  John  T.  Pratt,  E.  F.  Price. 
Mrs.  William  A.  Read,  H.  D.  Roosen,  Charles  A,  Sherman.  ^Irs. 
Samuel  Sloan.  Benjamin  Stern.  Mrs.  W.  Stursberg,  Daniel  Tatum. 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Edwin  Thome,  Mrs.  Flenry  'SI.  Titford. 
Carl  Tr.cker,  Samuel  I'ntermyer,  Mrs.  Harold  T.  White.  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney.  New  Jersey — A.  Albright,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Bradley,  Joseph  P. 
Day,  James  B.  Duke,  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Dunham,  Mrs.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen, 
Mrs.  K.  S.  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Gustav  E.  Kissel,  C.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Paul  Moore, 
Hubert  T.  Farson,  Mrs.  Manuel  Rionda.  P.  S.  Straus,  Mrs.  John  I.  Water- 
burv,  Mrs.  Ridley  Watts.  Peiinsvlz'ama — Samuel  T.  Bodine,  Gen.  Richard 
Coulter,  Mrs.  J.  iD.  Lyons,  R.  B.  Mellon,  GifFord  Pincbot,  George  F.  Tyler, 
Edward  A.  Woods.  Delaware — Irenee  du  Pont.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Harry  G. 
Haskell.  Connecticut — E.  C.  Ccnverse,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  Farnam,  George 
M.  Hendee,  Miss  A.  B.  Jennings,  W.  H.  Truesdale.  William  Ziegler,  Jr. 
RJyfide  Island — Miss  M.  R.  Case,  Ciov.  R.  Livingston,  Beeckman,  George  P. 
Wetmore.  Massachusetts — Mrs.  William  C.  Conant,  Harry  E.  Converse, 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Frick,  Mrs.  Louis  Frothingham.  Henry  S.  Hunnewell.  C.  H. 
Hutchins.  A.  K.  Lawrie.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Rice,  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Mrs.  J.  .\. 
Spoor.  Ohio — F.  F.  Drury.  H.  S.  Firestone.  Mrs.  Frances  F.  Prentiss, 
John  L.  Severance,  H.  S.  Sherman,  H.  L.  Thompson.  New  Hampshire — 
F.  G.  Webster.  Indiana — Theodore  F.  Thieme.  Illinois — A.  Watson  Ar- 
mour. Harry  B.  Oiow,  .-X.  B.  Dick,  Clayton  Mark,  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  LTphani.  IVisconsin — Mrs.  Chester  A.  Congdon.  F.  H.  Stoltze. 
Jozva — Mrs.  G.  B.  Dauplas.  Missouri — August  -A.  Busch.  Dr.  George  T. 
Moors,  rirsinia — Miss  ("irace  E.  Arents.  If.  Virginia — Mrs.  Arthur  Lee. 
Kentucky — F.  M.  Sackett.  Georgia — C.  H.  Candler,  E.  H.  Inman. 
S.    Carolina — Robert    S.    Mebane. 

NEW  SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 
Mrs.  Ridley  Watts,  Morristowii,  K.  J.  (  Samuel  Guiding, 
gardener)  ;  .Vlvah  K.  Lawrie,  Williainstown,  Mass.  (William  J. 
Chalmers,  gardener)  ;  F.  G.  Webster,  Holdcrness,  N.  H.  (Wil- 
liam Mills,  gardener);  Mrs.  William  C.  Conant.  Boston,  Mass.; 
Miss  yi.  R.  Case,  Weston,  Mass.;  Henry  S.  Hunnewell,  Boston, 
Mass.;  L.  C.  Ledyard.  Jr.  (George  Wco).  gardener),  Syoset, 
L.  L,  have  became  sustaining  members  of  the  association. 

NEW   MEMBERS 

The  following  new  members  have  recently  been  added  to 
our  association:  E.  A.  Roberts,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  Nich- 
olas Vasileff.  Greenwich.  Conn.;  Andrew  J.  Brinkworth, 
Cranford,  N.  J.;  W.  T.  Slade,  Greenwich.  Conn.:  M.  Stobie, 
Rochester.  N.  Y.:  William  Hasker,  Alpine,  N.  J.:  Fred  W. 
Jackson,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.:  John  McLaughlin.  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  I.;  John  Ellis,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Carl  Sarling, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  William  Churchill,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.'; 
William  R.  Cobb,  Irvington,  N.  Y.  ;  Henry  C.  Nye.  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Oscar  A.  Springer,  Brid.gehanipton.  L.  I.:  E.  E.  Colby, 
Pueblo,  Colo. :  Charles  F.  Twiss.  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 

AMONG  THE  GARDENERS 

.'\lex  Reid  resigned  his  position  as  superintendent  on  the  J.  J. 
.Mbright  estate,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  has  accepted  a  similar  posi- 
tion on  the  Daniel  Good  estate.  Crescent  Beacli,  Ontario,  Canada. 

J.  B.  Murphy  resigned  his  position  on  the  Helme  estate,  St. 
Davids,  Pa.,  and  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  on  the 
estate  of  J.  H.  Weaver,  Merion,  Pa. 

Frank  Balogh  secured  the  position  of  'hardener  on  the  H.  L. 
Thompson  estate.  Perrysburgh,  Ohio. 


Kenneth  Cedarman  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  B.  E. 
David,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  Trcglown  secured  the  position  of  superintendent  to 
Henry   Hornl)lower,   Plymouth,   Mass. 

DAVID   GORDON 

David  Gordon,  after  a  lingering  illness,  passed  away  on  the 
evening  of  May  6  at  his  late  residence  at  "Southerlcigh,"  Chap- 
paqua,  N.  Y.,  the  estate  of  Mrs.  S.  Neustadt,  of  which  he  was 
superintendent  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  gardening  profession, 
was  familiarly  known  as  "Dave"  among  his  many  friends.  He 
was  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  51  years  ago.  There  were  inany 
mourners  at  the  funeral  when  he  was  laid  to  rest  on  May  9  in 
Kensico  Cemetery  with   full   Masonic  honors. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  one  of  the  lirst  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Gardeners,  and  will  be  sadly  missed  among  the 
gardening   fraternity. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  three  sons,  and  daughter. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  RETURN  TO  THE   OFFICE 

After  being  away  from  the  ofhce  since  the  International 
Flower  Show,  held  in  New  York  during  March,  due  to  a 
physical  breakdown,  the  Secretary  full}-  e.xpects  to  resume  his 
duties  on  June  1st.  In  the  meantime  the  routine  affairs  of 
the  association  have  been  attended  to  bv  Mr.  Ebel's  assistants. 


A  MEETING   FOR  THE   ORGANIZATION   OF   A  NAS- 
SAU  COUNTY   BRANCH 

As  soon  as  the  Secretary  is  physically  able  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  order  that  he  can  answer  questions  pertaining  to 
the  organization  of  a  local  branch,  a  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  by  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation located  in  that  district  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
forming  a  local  branch  which  will  direct  the  welfare  and 
other  interests  of  the  gardener  through  co-operation  with 
the  national  association. 


CONVENTION  IN  NEW  YORK  OCTOBER  4  TO  6 

The  Convention  Committee  recommends  October  4  to  6  as 
the  date  for  the  1921  convention  and  New  York  City  as  the 
meeting  place.  Final  decision  rests  with  the  executive  board, 
which  in  the  past  has  always  endorsed  the  recommendations 
of  the  local  committees.  The  preliminary  program  of  the 
convention  will  appear  in  the  June  issue.  By  this  time  the 
date  of  the  convention  will  have  been  definitely  decided  upon. 


CO-OPERATION    ON   THE   SIGN    BOARD   CAMPAIGN 

During  the  past  month  additional  co-operation  on  the  sign 
board  campaign  has  been  secured  from  influential  individuals 
and  from  several  prominent  national  organizations  which 
have  written  to  the  association's  headipiarters  that  they  are 
ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  in  wdiatever  w;ty  the  associa- 
tion may  direct.  Members  of  the  faculties  of  t\vo  well  known 
Eastern  colleges  have  manifested  an  interest  and  are  con- 
sidering a  plan  whereby  their  fellow  members  of  the  faculties 
and  the  student  bodies  may  also  be  interested.  A  woman's 
farm  association,  a  national  association  representing  the  sign 
board  interests  themselves,  a  number  of  local  horticultural 
societies  and  clubs  have  e.xpres.sed  their  intent  of  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  movement. 

.As  has  already  been  announced,  the  Garden  Club  of 
-America  at  its  winter  meeting  in  New  York  adopted  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  National  .Association  of  Gardeners 
at  its  St.  Louis  convention  and  voted  to  co-operate  with  the 
association.  At  its  annual  meeting,  held  in  New  York  several 
days  a.go,  pamphlets  issued  by  our  Sign  Board  Committee 
w^ei;e  distributed  and  a  letter  from  our  Secretary  was  read, 
giving   details   of  what   has   already   been   accomplished. 

Interested  parties  may  obtain  pamphlets  and  any  other 
information  they  may  desire  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 
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I         LOCAL  SOCIETIES         j 

WESTCHESTER     AND     FAIRFIELD 
(CONN.)    HORT.   SOCIETY 

The  society  met  on  April  8  last  for  its 
usual  monthly  business  session  at  Green- 
wich. 

Mr  Curtis,  head  of  The  Westchester  Farm 
Bureau,  favored  us  with  a  splendid  talk  on 
"Soil  Fertility."  This  subject  has  been 
thoroughly  dealt  with  by  writers  m  The 
Chronicle,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  tor  me 
to  go  into  too  great  detail,  but  there  were 
some  interesting  points  he  spoke  of  which 
will  be  of  benefit  to  many  readers. 

In  America,  he  said,  we  are  far  behind  the 
European  countries  in  tackling  soil  prob- 
lems, the  main  reason  having  been  the  un- 
limited amount  of  new  land  to  go  at  when 
the  land  in  use  gave  out.  Not  until  recently 
has  anything  been  taught  in  the  schools  here 
about  soil  or  its  products.  Mr.  Curtis  de- 
scribed the  necessity  of  Nitrogen  in  the  soil ; 
how  it  can  be  placed  there,  and  how  it  be- 
comes available  by  the  action  of  bacteria 
for  plant-life.  He  dealt  at  length  on  the 
subject  of  organic  matter,  giving  us  many 
points  about  its  value  in  the  various  states 
that  it  can  be  employed  in. 

\  <rood  fertile  soil  is  a  soil  rich  in  humus 
which  can  onlv  be  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  organic  matter.  This  action  takes 
place  only  under  certain  conditions,  three 
things  being  essential  for  the  bacteria  to 
separate  or  tear  down  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  substance.  These  are  heat,  moisture 
and  air.  The  lecturer  gave  us  examples  of 
cold  storage  to  do  away  with  the  warmth, 
canning  various  products  to  eliminate  the  air, 
and  drying  others  to  take  away  moisture, 
therebv  preventing  any  decay. 

Mr. 'Curtis  reminded  us  that  in  turning 
under  the  ground  a  green  cover  crop,  nine- 
tenths  of  it  is  water,  therefore  only  a  sma  1 
percentage  would  ever  become  plant  food. 
He  said  people  had  laughed  at  hun  be- 
cause he  had  manv  times  bought  up  all  the 
straw  slacks  he  could  to  plough  under  his 
land  but  that  he  had  had  the  smile  on  them 
when  it  came  down  to  production. 

In  giving  his  hearers  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  on  the  most  profitable  crops  that 
are  suitable  for  this  locality  and  what  do 
not  pay,  some  items  on  potatoes  that  were 
not  generally  known  came  to  light.  Many 
gardeners  have  contended  that  in  order  to 
get  good  crops  of  this  vegetable  it  was  es- 
sential to  plant  large  tubers  or  parts  of 
such,  some  have  relied  on  medium  and 
small  ones,  but  Mr.  Curtis  said  it  does  not 
matter  a  jot  as  long  as  the  seed  potato  came 
from  a  vigorous  vine  that  had  healthy  blood 
and  had  produced  large  tubers. 

Many  have  often  wondered  why  seed  saved 
from  good  crops  grown  in  this  vicinity  do 
not  produce  good  results.  A  question  to  this 
effect  was  asked  and  the  Farm  Bureau  head 
informed  us  that  although  the  potato  came 
from  the  South  and  was  originally  discov- 
ered in  lands  near  the  Equator  it  was  found 
at  a  high  cool  altitude  in  the  Andes  moun- 
tains. 

When  grown  in  the  humid  heat  of  Con- 
necticut its  vitality  was  lost,  and  being  sub- 
jected to  at  least  si.xtecn  diseases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  seek  seed  grown  in  the  cool  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  which  still  maintained 
its  vigor.  Mr.  Curtis  answered  at  the  close 
a  battery  of  questons  to  the  delight  of  all 
present. 

George  Hewitt,  Cor.  Secy. 


SEWICKLEY  (PA.)  HORT.  SOCIETY 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
Tuesday  evening,  April  12,  1921,  with 
President  John  Carman  presiding.  Ap- 
proval was  given  a  committee  report,  fixing 
September  29  and  30  as  the  date  -for  a 
Dahlia  show,  and  November  3  and  4  for 
a   Chrysanthemum   show. 

Kecommendations  of  the  by-laws  com- 
mittee were  approved,  as  submitted  at  the 
last  meeting  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  have  the  revised  code  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  members  as  soon  as 
possible. 

A  letter  was  read  from  .\.  H.  Ethering- 
ton,  late  gardener  to  E.  A.  Woods  who  is 
now  in  business  on  his  own  account  at 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  offering  three  prizes  of 
Rose  plants  for  amateur  members  of  the 
society  for  Dahlias  exhibited  at  the  show 
in  September.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  ordered  sent  to  tlie  donor. 

The  question  box  proved  the  feature  of 
the  evening,  ."^n  interesting  discussion  took 
place  on  a  wide  range  of  horticultural 
practice,  many  questions  coming  from 
amateurs,  and  some  interesting  experiences 
were  disclosed.  Among  those  participating 
in  the  discussion,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Woods,  Mrs.  Jennings,  Miss  Christy, 
Messrs.  Carman,  Curran.  Wm.  Thomson, 
Jr.,  Katro,  Rapp,  Roderick  ,Ross,  and  Gib- 
son. Hv.  Gibson. 


ST.     LOUIS     ASSOCIATION     OF 
GARDENERS 

The  St.  L<uiis  .\5s0ciati0n  of  Gardeners 
held  its  May  meeting  at  the  Forest  Park 
Greenhouses  on  May  4.  The  circular 
issued  by  'the  N.  A.  G.  Committee  on  Sign 
Boards,  "A  Menace  to  our  Highways,"  was 
read  and  a  resolution  passed  unanimously 
endorsing  tliis  movement.  The  topic  of  the 
evening  was  a  lecture  on  "Formal  Land- 
scape Gardening"  illustrated  with  numerous 
lantern  slides,  and  delivered  by  L.  P.  Jensen. 
This  was  followed  by  considerable  discus- 
sion. It  was  requested  that  the  date  for 
the  N.  A.  G.  convention  be  set  as  soon  as 
possible  that  Western  members  may  arrange 
their  vacations  to  be  in  attendance. 

L.  P.  Jensen,  Cor.  Secy. 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  arc  invited  to  make  free  use 
of  this  department  to  solve  problems  that 
may  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  books  should  not  be  re- 
ferred to    the    Questionnaire, 


I  have  a  little  rust  in  the  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Loraine,  Glory  of  Cincinnati, 
and  I  have  noticed  it  is  on  the  leaves  of 
the  tuberous.  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
will  tell  me  what  to  do  to  stamp  it  out 
and   keep   it  in   check. — H.    T. — Canada. 

If  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  fungus,  spray- 
ing with  any  good  fungicide,  Fungine,  for 
example,  at  frequent  intervals  should  prevent 
rust ;  affected  leaves  are  better  removed  and 
burnt.  It  is  advisable  to  use  the  fungicide 
in  a  mist-like  spray  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon. ."Vny  necessary  watering  should  be 
confined  to  the  roots.  Sometimes  the  hot 
sun  shining  upon  wet  leaves,  especially 
through  imperfect  glass,  will  cause  rust-like 
blotches,  and  in  any  case,  overhead  water- 
ing should  be  done  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  morning  so  that  the  foliage  can  dry  be- 
fore the  sun  gets  very  high. — A.  S. — N.J. 


ANBDPM 

Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 

^or  country 
residences  and 
estates 


ANDORRA 
NURSOUES 

Oxstmt'HiU.lb 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


Full    Line   of   Choice 
VEGETABLE   and   FLOWER 

SEEDS 

at  Pre-War  Prices 

Also  special  mixtures  of  recleaned 
lawn   grass   seed. 

Write    (or    new    cat.Tlogrnc    of 

SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS  & 
GARDENERS'  REQUISITES 

JOHN  WILK 

155   West  33rd  St.,   New  York  City 


CONINE   NURSERY   CO. 

STRATFORD.  CONN. 

Large  Specimen  Evergreens  includ- 
ing Large  Cedars  with  Large  Ball 
Platformed.  Large  Size  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  Fruits.  Large  Hybrid 
Rhododendrons  and  Kalmia. 

If   interested    advise,   and    we  will   call. 

Established   1S95. 
Reference  Dun   &  Bradstreet. 


There's  not  a  leaf  within  the  bower, 
There's  not  a  bird  upon  the  tree, 

There's  not  a  dew-drop  on  the  flower. 
But  bears  the  impress.  Lord,  of  Thee. 
Mrs.  .Ameli.\  Opie. 


for  Mar,  1921 
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What  would  you  recommend  as  an  ef- 
fective remedy  for  the  mite  pest  in  the 
greenhouses.  I  have  been  told  by  several 
people  to  use  kerosene,  but  I  am  doubt- 
ful whether  it  should  be  applied  at  full 
strength,  or  diluted.  Does  kerosene  af- 
fect the  plants,  and  are  its  fumes  harm- 
ful? I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
give  me  some  information  on  this  matter. 
— F.  H.— Minn. 

(The  folloudng  replies  li'cre  received  to 
the  above  question,  which  was  submitted  to 
prominent  members  of  the  gardoiing  pro- 
fession. If  other  readers  of  The  G.\k- 
DENERs'  Chronicle  have  had  experience 
ii.nth  the  mite  pest,  u-e  should  be  ghd  to 
hear  from  them. — Ed.) 

Regarding  the  mite  pest,  I  am  not  sure 
exactly  what  variety  of  this  pest  is  troubling 
your  correspondent.  If  it  is  a  cyclamen  or 
begonia  mite,  kerosene,  of  course,  cannot 
be  used.  (Cyclamen  and  begonia  mite  in- 
fest the  leaves,  and  a  kerosene  solution 
would  be  harmful  to  the  leaves.)  If  it  is 
in  wood  or  floors,  kerosene  is  safe,  and  the 
odor  will  not  affect  the  plant  life  at  all. 
If  I  could  be  advised  more  accurately  of 
the  nature  of  the  mite,  I  could  give  better 
advice. — W.   N.   C. — Mass. 

If  your  correspondent  will  use  one  wine 
glass  of  kerosene  to  every  gallon  of  water, 
I  am  sure  he  will  find  it  an  effective  remedy 
against  the  mite  pest  troubling  his  green- 
houses. The  solution  will  not  prove  harm- 
ful to  the  plants,  if  the  mite  is  attacking 
only  the  roots,  and  the  solution  is  applied 
to  the  soil.— T.   P.— L.   I. 

I  suggest  that  your  correspondent  use  a 
nicotine  solution  as  an  effective  remedy 
against  the  mite  pest.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
is  excellent,  but  is  dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  one  not  skilled  in  using  it. — A.  M. — L.  I. 

I  believe  that  your  correspondent  could 
use  a  solution  of  kerosene  and  water  if  this 
is  constantly  mixed  so  that  the  kerosene  will 
not  separate:  that  is,  the  kerosene  rise  to 
the  top  and  the  water  remain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sprayer.  This  solution  should  only 
be  applied  to  the  benches.  Especially  in  the 
case  of  cyclamen,  where  the  mite  lays  its 
eggs,  often  on  the  leaves,  this  solution  could 
not  be  used,  for  the  kerosene,  unless  verv 
carefully  applied,  will  burn  them.  I  stronglv 
recommend  using  nicotine  with  a  little  soft 
.soap  dissolved  in  the  solution  on  the  plants, 
as  the  soap  forms  a  scum  and  will  aid  in 
smothering  the  mite,  and  not  permit  the  eggs 
to  hatch.— J.  T.— N.  Y. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  DWXER.SHIP.  \tAN- 
AGEMEXT.  riRClTL.^TIOX.  ETC..  required  bv 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  .^tigiist  24.  1912,  of 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  .Ameri-a."  published 
monthly  at  New  Ycrk,  N.  Y.,  for  .April  1,  1921. 
.S'ate  of  New  York  )  ^^ 
County  of  New  York  f 

Pcfore  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  M.  C. 
Ebcl,  who,  having  been  dniy  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  America"  and  that  the 
followincr  is  to  the  best  of  his  knnwledRe  and  be- 
lief a  Irue  statement  of  the  ownership,  manaccment 
Tand  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publicaticn  for  the  date  shown  in  tlie 
above  caption,  required  bv  the  Act  of  .August  24. 
1912,  embodied  in  section  44,1,  Pt  stal  T.aws  and 
Peculations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to   wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, managing  editor,  and  business  manager  are: 
Publisher.  The  Chronicle  Press.  Inc..  2S6  Fifth 
Ave..  Nc^y  York,  N.  Y.  Editor.  M.  C,  Ebcl.  2M 
Fifth  .A.ve..  New  York.  Managing  Editor.  M.  C. 
Ebcl,  28*;  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  P.usiness  Man- 
ager, M.  C.  Ebel.  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owners  arc  (Give  names  and  ad. 
dresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporatirm, 
give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

The  Chronicle  Press,  Inc..  2S6  Fifth  .'\venue. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  M.  C.  Ebel.  Madison.  N.  T. 
M.    E.    Burniston    and    J.    A.    Burniston,    both    of 


SOLD  BY  SEEDMEN  IN  CANADA  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 


'J6y(3^ft^n2oncl<PQfJu<y  2jAc^ 


(( 


HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT" 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A  light,  compoj^ite.  fine  r.)o\\'der.  ea^ilj-  distributed 
either  by  duster,  bellows,  or  in  water  by  spraying. 
Thoroughly  reliable  in  kill  inc  Currant  Worms.  Potato 
Bugs.  Cabbage  Worms,  Lire.  Slugs.  Sow  Bugs,  etc., 
and  it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides. 
iC^^Put  up  in  Popular  Packages  at  Popular  Prices. 
Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants, 


HAMMONDS    PAINT    AND    SLUG    SHOT    WORKS.    BEACON,    NEW    YORK. 


THE  FLOWER-GROWER 

Published  Monthly  for  both  Amateur  and 
Professional     Flower    Growers 

GARDENERS:  You  should  grow  flow- 
ers in  quantity  and  help  beautify  your 
surroundings  and  brighten  the  lives  of 
those  who   visit   your   gardens. 

The  subscinption  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.00  per  year,  three 
years    for    $2.50.      Sample    copy    10c. 

Madison  Cooper,  Publisher,  Calcium,  N    Y. 


QUALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
labor,  uniformly  burned  and 
carefully  packed. 
Famous  "Moss-Aztec"  Ware 
Includes  Azalea  Pots.  Fern 
Dishes,  Hanging  Baskets.  Lawn 
Vases,  etxr.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  price  list. 

PETERS  &  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
So.   Zanesville.   Okia 


Become    a     LANDSCAPE 

Prepare    by    mail    for        ARCHITECT 

this    nncrowded    pro- 
fession.      Inexpensive.      Easy    to    master.       Earn 
while  vou  lenrn.    Diploma  awarded.    Special  prop- 
osition to  HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beauti- 
fying    your    property. 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 
21    N,   Newark,   New  York  Stat© 


Summit.  X.  T.  S.  Warendorff.  7,2%  5th  Ave., 
X.  V.  Chas.  If.  Toltv,  Madison.  N.  T.  A.  Uauer, 
Deal,  X'.  J.      J.   Barnett,  Sewickley,   Pa. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortsasiees. 
r-.nd  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mnrt- 
gages.  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  slate).  There  are  no  bondholders,  nicrtgagees 
or  other  security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  tlie  owners,  stockholders,  and  se- 
curity holders,  if  any,  ccnlain  not  only  the  owners, 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
whore  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  book*-  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  cciitain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  aj;- 
pcar  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  ailiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  persons,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  in- 
direct in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th 
day  of  April,   1921.  M.   C.   EHEL.  Editor. 

rScal]  CHARLES  BENJAMIN. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30.   1922.) 


PLANT  NAMES 

AND  THEIR  MEANINGS  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The 
American  Botanist  where  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lover 
are  also  discussed.  Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 
specimen    copy,    25    cents. 

THE   AMERICAN   BOTANIST 
Joliet,  111 


HARRY     BA.L  DWIIM 

Manufacturer  ai 

Greentiouse    Stiading 

Latri    Roller    Blinds 

MAMAROIMECK.     N.  Y. 

ORCHIDS 

We   are    Specialists   in    Orchids.     We   collect, 
grow.     Import,     export     and    sell     orchids    ex- 
clusively. If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Orchids, 
we    solicit    your    inquiries    and    orders.     Cata- 
logues and  sppcifll  lists  on  application. 
IMAGER    &    HURRELL 
trehld  Gromn  and  Importan 
Summit.    N.    J. 
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CKINNER 

Oystem  of  irrigation 


Duii't  Piay  Fur  Rain— Buj  \\ 

Make  sure  of  full  crops,  inl 
TM-'iidcnt  of  weather.    Lf?-^'  i 
dancer  from  insects  and  di 
eases.  Crop  increase  pays  foi 
system  first  season.    Can  be  I 
usrd  anywhere.  Send  for  book  f 
givina    cxperienctrs    of    nia 
growers  and  full  dctaib. 

SKI.VXER  SYSTEM  Of  IKKIC.ITWX 

The  Skinner  Im'gaUon  Co.,  22^  Water  St.  Troy.  Ohio 


JUPillcill^iniiiiii'" 
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CUT  f  LOWER  BOXES 


EDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

PHILAOKLPNIA.     PA. 
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"tteBarflett 


A 


HANDSOME    TREE  j 

is  a  valuable  asset  to  any  | 

estate  or  home   and  well  F 

worth  watchful  care.     Accidents  | 

may  happen  to  any  tree,  but  in  | 

most    cases    prompt    surgical    at-  | 

tention    can    preserve    its    beauty  r 

I       and  usefulness.  g 

I      pORMS  OF  TREE  SURGERY,   however,   in  j 

I  which   cavities   in   the   elastic   trunk   or   limbs   are  j 

I       filled  with  an  inelastic  substance  involve  the  constant  | 

I       danger  of  cracking,  a  risk  quite  as  great  as  neglect  of  | 

I       the  original  injury.      Horizontal  cracking  is   followed  | 

i       inevitably    by   cessation    of    the    flow    of    nourishment  j 

I       which  in  turn  causes  the  withering  and  death  of  the  | 

I       damaged  portion.  | 

I     "THE    BARTLETT    METHOD    OF    TREE  | 

I        ■'•       SURGERY   obviates   this  danger.      It  consists  | 

I     -  of   the   use   of   FLEXIFILL,    a   patented,   practical,  | 

j       pliable   filling   compound    for    replacing   dead   tissues,  | 

I       preserving   the   live  ones  and   protecting  them   against  | 

I       harmful  germs,  insect  pests  and  fungous  growths.  | 

I  Examinations   and  estimates   on   request.      A   little  | 

I       attention  early  saves  trouble  and  expense  later.  | 

I    The  F.  a.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co.  | 

I  Bland  Block,  Stamford,  Conn.  | 

I       Westbury,  L.  I.  Morristown,  N.  J.  | 

I  709  Harrison  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  j 

^iiiuitiiiiiniiiiiii: !i:nii:iiiniii:i ; iiiniiiiiiiiiinmiiiii iiiiiriiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiniiiiiiiitniiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliNiiiiiiii.^ 
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RUSTIC  ■ 

GARDEN  B 

ORNAMENTS  i 

and     accessories    ada  1 

greatly    to   the    charm  | 

of    a     country    place.  | 

We    are    prepared    to  | 

submit    estimates   and  | 

special      designs      for  | 

IE  A   HOUSES  PERGOLAS  CHAIRS     FENCES  I 

1     BIRD  HOUSES  ARBORS        BENCHES  GATES  = 

1     FLOWER  BOXES     BRIDGES        TABLES     LOG  CABINS  = 

§  .V*i    cataJogm 

I  COiNNECTICUT  RUSTIC  CONSTRUCTION  CO  , 

I     R.  EHLERS,  Prop.        RIVERSIDE,   CONN.  Tel.  Sound  Beach  600  | 
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I  Plant  More  Natives  I 

I  1    HAVE     been      propagating      and      growing  | 

1  Y      American      Shrubs,      Wild      Flowers      and  | 

1  Ferns     for     nearly     fifty     years     and     can  J 

1  supply    most    of    them    in    any    quantity — par-  | 

I  ticularly   the    rarer  and    choicer   kinds.      Send  | 

i  for   my   unusual   catalog.      It   is   yours   for  the  | 

i  asking.  1 

I  EDWARD  GILLETT,  5  Main  St  ,  SoutKwick,  Mass.  I 

I  HERBERT  DURAND.  286  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Citj)  j 

i  W  rite  to  the  office  nearest  you.  | 

Fdiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!ii:niii«niiMiiiiiiiniinin!imiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 


Sturtevant's  Ready 
Reference  Cards 

A  NEW  IDEA  planned  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  busy 
GARDENER;  compact,  convenient,  surprisingly  com- 
plete; for  consultation  on  the  spot. 

Set  1.     Flowers    and    Shrubs    for    the 

Small  Place. 
Set  2.     Garden  Flowers. 
Set  3.     The   Vea^etable  Garden. 


1 


The  facts,  big  and  little,  about  vegetables  and 
their    culture    that    are    difficult    to    remember; 
sowing,  tillage,  fertilization,  spraying,  etc. 
.00   per  se'   of  25  cards 


ROBERT  STURTEVANT 


Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 


Wii":niiiiniiNNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 


I    COfnpetent   GatdenerS    I    I     Of  interest  to    country  Estate  Owners 


The  comforts  and  products  of  a  country 
home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent 
gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us. 

Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and 
say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted. 
We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the 
best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked. 

PETER   HENDERSON   &  CO. 

Seedsmen  and  Florists 

35  and  27  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  takes  this  opportunity 
to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  disposal  of  o^vners  of  country 
estates  when  requiring  competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of 
superintendents,  head  gardeners  or  assistant  gardeners — thor* 
oughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
the  positions  call  for — gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their  profession. 

The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  e.xpense  of  the 
association  and  makes  no  charge  to  the  employer  it  may  serve 
01    to  the  member  it  may  benefit. 

NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF    GARDENERS 

M.   C.    EBEL,   Secretary 
286  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  piJI^P     13  a   concentrated  material — mixes  readily   m   water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
■'"^       llll'IJ--     jj^^  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 

FOR  THE  GARDEN-A'  -       FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 


reme- 
dy against  all  sap  sucking  insect*  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most   effective. 


— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect  pests. 


r  UINdllNlL For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  titxlVllINtd For   worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 
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A  Greenhouse  Hint   Worth  Heeding 

riRTc  arc  a  lot  of  riowt^-r  jcy  lovers,  just  like  \oiir  gnod  self,  who  lia\f 
long"  since  I'ecided  that  they  would  own  tlieir  own  ijfeenhouse,  but  are 
kind  of  hesitating,   to  see  if  building  costs  won't  go  down   a  bit. 

Of  course,  nobody  really  knows.  So  why  not  scheme  a  bit,  so  you 
can  have  your  greenhouse,  but  make  it  cost  you  less,  because  of  its 
iLnk-up.  For  example:  attach  it  to  your  garage.  It  will  save  you 
money.  Just  how,  is  least  told  in  our  Greenhouse  Garage  Book.  Tl 
contains  a  dozen  or  so  plans  and  suggestions.  Will  pHdly  send  the 
'v-rk    with    our    compliments. 


>mpan>^ 


Home    Office    and   Factory — Elizabeth,    N.    J. 

New   Ycrk— 101    Park   Ave.  Boston— 294   Washington    St. 


I'm.   Fowler,   Superintendent   of 
Pembroke."  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


A  xwnter  view  of  the  beautiful  estate  of  Mrs.  S.  F.   IVhcelcy  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    The  speciolised  science 
of  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  has  on  three  occasions  been  called  upon  in  caring  for  the  fine  trees  of  this  estate 


Ah  example  of  sectional  filling  by 
Davey  Tree  Surgeons — Mrs.  S.  P. 
Wheeler  estate.  Note  the  new  growth 
of   bark    over  the  edge   of  the   filling. 


JOHN    DAl'EV 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


"We  have  been  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  their  work" 

Fhe   tribute   of  JJ  in.  Fowler  to  Davey    Tree  Surgeons 

"Pembroke,"  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 
Kent,  Ohio. 

(ientlemen  :  Having  had  your  Tree  Experts  working  on  this 
Estate  on  three  different  occasions,  we  have  been  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  their  work  at  all  times  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  note  the  general  improvement  on  the  trees  from  year  to  year. 
In  addition  to  doing  first  class  work  your  experts  proved  them- 
selves very  steady,  courteous  and  obliging  in  every  way. 

Respectfully, 
Wm.  Fowler,  Supt.,  Mrs.  .S.   F.  \\'heeler  Estate. 

Every  gardener  and  estate  superintendent  has  a  most  important 
work  in  the  saving  of  the  trees  under  his  care. 
Davey  Tree  Surgery  brings  to  his  aid  the  highest  development 
of  science  plus  a  generation  of  experience.     A  careful  examina- 
tion of  your  trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  305  Elm  St.,  Kent.  O. 

Branch  ofUces  with  tclefhoiie  connection:  Neiv  Yrrk  City,  Astor  Court  BIdg.:  Chicago, 
Westminster  BIdg.:  Philadclfhia.  Land  Title  Bldg.:  Boston.  19  Pearl  .S/..  Waksfteld; 
Baltimore,  American   Bldg.;  St.    Louis,   Central  National  Bank  Bldg.     Write  nearest  office: 

Permanent  representatives  available  in  districts  surrounding  Boston.  Springfield,  Lenox.  New- 
port. Hartford,  Stamford,  .\lb.Tn.v,  Poushkeepsie,  White  Plains.  Jamaica,  L,  I.,  Montclair, 
New  Voriv,  Philndelpliia.  Harrisbnrg,  Baltimore.  Washington.  Riclimond.  Butfalo,  Toronto, 
Pittsburgh,  CleTcland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City.  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Chicago. 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis.    Canadian  address,  252  LauKancliitere  West.   Montreal. 


DAVEY      TREE     SURGEONS 


Everv  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  hnblic  is  cauticned  against  thc.<rr  falsely 
representing  themsehes.    An  agreement  made  with  the  Davey  Companx  and  not  xoith  an  individual  is  certain  ez'idence  of  genninenest 
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THE    I    RICHARDSON  T^ 

Lawn  c 


DGER 


to: 


% 


If  you  take  pride  in  having  your  edges  show  sharp  and  well 
defined,  w^rite  for  our  booklet  describing  the  numerous  advan- 
tages of  the  RICHARDSON  LAWN  EDGER. 


Manufactured  by 

The  Standard  Sand  ^  Machine  Co. 

5151  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland 
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.L.jdi*  ^^  <A.  <A  <A>  ^L„ia^*.  -^L 


f^reenliouse  guilders 


In    our   catalog   are   several   views  of   this   same   general   plan. 

One   of   them    having    two    right-angle   wings,    you    may    find   of    particular    interest. 

Glad    to   send   you    the   catalog. 


Send  for  Booklet 


ori^ic  BtirnhamCS. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

42nd  Street  Bldg       Continental  Bank  BIdg.         Land  Title  Bldg. 

EASTERN  FACTORY  WESTERN  FACTORY 

Irvington.  N   Y.  Des  Plaines.  III. 


BOSTON— II  CI.EXELAND  TORONTO 

Little  Bldg.  407  Ulmer   Bldg.        Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

CANADIAN  FACTORY 
St.  Catherines,  Ontario 
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STRAWBERRIES 

"Strong   Pot-Grown   Plants" 

OUR     annual     Strawberry     catalogue     is 
now  ready,  and  contains  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  standard  and  new   varieties, 
including    De    Lue's    "Judith"    New    Wonder 
Strawberry — also      The      New      Ever-bearing 
Strawberry  "Lucky  Boy." 


BULBS 


Our  FALL  BULB  CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  the 
end  of  June. 

Every  Gardener  should  have  a  copy,  as  we  are 
pleased  to  state,  this  season  we  are  able  to  offer 
our  "Famous  High  Grade  Bulbs"  at  considerably 
reduced  prices  over  former  years. 

BURNETT     BROS. 

(The  House  Famous  for  Lawn  Grass  Seed) 

92  CHAMBERS  STREET,    NEW  YORK 

Phone    Barclay   6138 


Make  your  Garden 
serve  you  all  summer 

and  also  produce  a  sufficient  supply  for 
winter  use. 

DREER'S 
MID^SUMMEK  CATALOGUE 

contains  a  complete  list  of  everything  vk'hich  may  be 
planted  during  the  summer  months.  ^  ou  wnll  find 
listed  all  that  is  best  for  late  planting  in  Vegetables, 
hardy  Flower  seeds  for  ne.\t  year's  flowering  and 
Winter  and  Spring  Floweiing  Bulbs.  Also  the  de- 
pendable strains  of  Farm  seeds  for  Fall  Planting. 

Pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants  of  the  leading  sorts  and 
Celery  Plants  of  best  varieties. 

Also  all  the  up-to-date  Garden  Tools,  Insecticides, 
Fertilizers  and  all  the  helps  that  make  gardening  a 
pleasure.     * 

Write  for  a  free  copy  and  kindly  niention  this  pub- 
lication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa 


^ "" iiiniiiiiiiiiinuiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiiuii iiiiiiiiiiiii I I iiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiii I iiiiininniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii imi;      ^Iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 111 iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 1 1 iiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii is 
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Bobbink  &  Atkins  I  I G 


ARDEN  CRAFT  FURNITURE 

and 


Visit 
Nursery 


EVERGREENS 

VINES   IN   POTS 

TRAINED     IVIES 

HYDRANGEAS  IN  TUBS 

SPECIMEN     BAY    TREES 

HEART      CYPRESS      T 

ROCK     GARDEN     PLANTS     IN 


i  Nurserymen  and  Florists  | 

I     RUTHERFORD  NEW  JERSEY     | 

liiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


= 

= 

Decorative 

1 

1 

Pottery 

= 

and 

Ask    for 
Catalogs 

'  1  erra 
Cotta 

1 

Jars 

Vases 

Tables 

CKairs 

Arches 

Se  ttees 

Pergolas 

Trellises 

:s 

UBS 

POTS 

1 

Fo  u  n  t  a  i  n  s 
Pedestals 
Sun     Dials 
Bird    Baths 

Jardinieres 


Flower  Bcxes 


GARDEN   HOSE 


The  "MARSHALL"   Molded,   nonkinkable 
hose,    guaranteed    to    stand    the    roughest 
usage.     In  lengths  of  25  and  50  feet. 
14  inch  size  20  cts.  per  foot.     %  inch  size 
22    cts.   per   foot 

LAWN  MOWERS 

THE  IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER 

The    up-to-date     gasoline    machine.       Cuts     30 

inches  wide;  weighs  only  550  lbs. 

Price,  S395.00. 

THE   IDEAL   JUNIOR   MOWER 

Construction   similar   to   the    Ideal   only   it   cuts 

22  inches  wide  and  weighs  only  325  lbs. 

Price  $275.00 

Ilhistralive  circulars  on  request, 

W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Lie. 

Seeds   and   Garden   Implements 
166  West  23rd  Street     .  New  York 


I  ^C&  ^i/U^  Jnc,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.    | 

^iiniiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiNiiNNiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiim^^ 
giniinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinim 

I         Orchids         I 


If    you    contemplate    buying    semi-established,  g 

established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first.  | 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species.  | 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt-  | 

leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other  | 

choice  hybrids.  I 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade.  | 

Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality  I 

is  second  to  none.  I 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot  | 

hangers,  always  on  hand.  I 

Send  for  our  price  list.  I 

G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY  | 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers  | 

MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK  | 


Slinilliillllllllilllllililililllililiinilllllllllllllllllliniinn iiii :::r:riiiiniii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii{^ 
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ColBV^ll  Lawn  Mowers 

MAKF.   BEAUTIFUL  I  AWNS 


The  work  Ihal 
Coldv^ell  Molop  . 
Mowerj  do  around ^  ':-'■■ 
shrubbery  -  and  ^. 
flower  beds  cannot  p 
be  jurpajjed. 

ColSWell  Lawn  Mower  Co. 

NEWBURGH.INY.U.SA 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  UPON  REQUEST 


^iiiiliiiiiiiii liiiiiiiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiii:is9iiiii|iii:iiiiiii:iiiiii'' 


*^^~J?^rdenJbr^VeryMD;ne^^^ 

BULBS 

Specialties    for  Forcing 

BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR 
FALL  DELIVERY 

IRIS  TINGITANA.— Beautiful  pale  lilac  and  yellow. 
SPANISH   IRIS.— Names  varieties  in  the  following 

culurs:    l;luc.  White,  Purple,  Yellow. 
GLADIOLI      COLVELLEI.  —  The      Bride,     pure 

white;     I'cach     Blossom,    rosy    blush;     Blushing 

Bride,  white,  flaked  rose. 
SPIRiEA. — America,     rosy     lilac;     Peach     Blossom, 

blusli  pink;   Gladstone,  pure  white;   Queen  Alex- 

andr.-t,  beautiful  pink;  Rubens,  deep  carmine  rose. 
ACHIMENES. — Choice  named  varieties. 
NERINES.— Large  flowering  bulbs. 


For  prices  see  our  Bulb  Catalogue  for  1921,  which  con- 
tains an  up-to-date  list  of  Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Forcing  Plants,  E'tc. 

Copy   Mailed   on   Request 


giiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiinnniniininiiiininnnnniiiiiinninniiiiiiiii niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiii i| 

I  Joseph  Manda  Company   | 

I  Orchids  our  Specialty)  | 


We    are    Booking    Orders    for    Fall    Bulbs    in    Var. 

LILIES  IN  VAR. 
NARCISSUS  IN  VAR. 
TULIPS  IN  VAR. 
HYACINTHS  IN  VAR. 
FREESIAS 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS 
SPANISH  IRIS  IN  VAR. 
IRIS  TINGITANA 


i  Correspondence    on    Horticultural    subjects    is    in-  g 

i       vited  and  your  patronage  is  respectfully  requested.  | 

I     MULLER-SEALEY    COMPANY,  Inc.  | 

I  Horticultural  Specialists,  | 

I  145  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City  | 

giiiiiiiiuii>in;:.i!i!iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNNiiittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!i^ 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Let  us  Bid  on  your  wants 


JOSEPH  MANDA  CO. 


191  VallejlRoacl 


West  Orange,  NI.  J.       | 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii iiiiiiciiiiiiiiiii mm i iiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuii;? 
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.  iiuiiiiiiniiiiiniuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiniiimiiniimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiw 


N 


rOT    ONLY     RUBBER 

trees    but     all     trees    are 
elastic.       Otherwise    they 

would  break  instead  of  swaying 

in  a  strong  wind. 


W^ 


^HEN,     THEREFORE,     CAVITIES     IN  | 

their    elastic    trunks    and   limbs    are    surgically  j 

I  filled  with  an  unbending  substance,   the  danger   from  | 

I  cracking  and  internal  rubbing  is  nearly,   if  not  quite,  | 

I  as  great  as  from  neglect  of  the  original  injury.     For,  | 

I  once   the  inner  bark   becomes   broken,    the   supply   of  | 

I  nourishment  is  cut  off   from  at  least  a  portion  of  the  | 

I  tree,  which  promptly  withers  and  dies.  | 

j  -THE    BARTLETT    METHOD    OF    TREE  | 

I  ■*•       SURGERY   obviates  this   danger.      It  consists  | 

1  of   the   use  of   FLEXIFILL,    a   patented,   practical,  | 

I  pliable   filling   compound    for    replacing   dead   tissues,  | 

I  preserving  the   live  ones  and   protecting  them   against  j 

I  harmful  germs,  insect  pests  and  fungous  growths.  | 

I  Examinations   and   estimates   on    request.      A   little  | 

I  attention  early  saves  trouble  and  expense  later.  | 

I  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co.  | 

I  Bland  Block,  Stamford,  Conn.  j 

I  Westbury,  L.  I.                                   Morristown,  N.  J.  | 

j  709  Harrison  BIdg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 

iiiiiiii ! uiiiiiiiiiit mil I iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii iiiiiMiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiing 


I  The  Glenside  Hardy  Flower  Gardens  | 

j  Richard  Rothe,  Proprietor,  Glenside,  Pa.  = 

I  We  are  Specialists  in  Designing  and  Building  of  | 

I  Rockgardens.  | 

I  For  rates  on  Consultations   and  illustrated  lee-  | 

I  tures  please  address  | 

I  RICHARD   ROTHE,         GLENSIDE,   PA.  | 

fi,iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiililiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 


RUSTIC 

GARDEN 

ORNAMENTS 

and  accessories  add 
greatly  to  the  charm 
of  a  country  place. 
We  are  prepared  to 
submit  estimates  and 
special      designs      for 


Tea  Houses 

Fences 

Chairs 

Gates 

Bird  Houses 

Arbors 

Tables 

Pergolas 

Flower  Boxes 

Bridges 

Benches 

Log  Cabins 

No    catalogue 

CONNECTICUT  RUSTIC  CONSTRUCTION  CO 

R.  EHLERS.  Prop. 

RIVERSIDE. 

CONN.          Tel 

Sound  Beach  600 

g,ii,i„,i„i„ii,i |,|„,|„,„ ,„i„„i,uiiii iiiiiiiiiiiitun 11 1 iiiiniiiiiiii iiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiig       fi" » 'i"»iiiii »» iiiimiiiiiiiiiiimi i " niniUNii niiiiiinirai » « > i | 

I  Plant  More  Natives  |  I  Competent  Gardeners  I 


1HAVE     been     propagating     and      growing  | 

American      Shrubs,      Wild      Flowers      and  | 

1                          Ferns     for     nearly     fifty     years     and     can  | 

I                  supply    most    of    them    in    any    quantity — par-  | 

I                  ticularly   the    rarer  and    choicer   kinds.      Send  | 

i                  for   my   unusual   catalog.      It   is   yours   for   the  | 

=                 asking.  i 

I     EDWARD  GILLETT,  5  Main  St.,  SoutKwick,Mass.  | 

I      HERBERT  DURAND.  286  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.t>)  | 

I                             Write  to  the  office  nearest  you.  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiniiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


I  The    comforts    and    products    of    a    country  | 

I  home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I  gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

I  Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I  say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  ] 

I  We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

I  best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I  PETER    HENDERSON   &  CO.  | 

1  Seedsmen  and  Florists  j 

I  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 

fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw^ 
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1  MELROSINE  ' 


IT  KILLS  ROSE  BUGS  | 

Saves    blooms   in    unblemished    beauty,    pleasant    and    harmkss    to   use.         Pint,  = 

$1.00:  Quart,    $1.75;   Half  Gallon,   $3.25;   Gallon.   $6-00.     Order  from  your  | 

seedsman,   nurseryman  or  supply  hou^e,  or  trial  can  postpaid  on  receipt  of  60c.  = 

THE    GARDEN   CHEMICAL  CO.  | 

Sole  Manufacturers  = 

Park  Ave.  and  146th  St.       NEW  YORK  CITY  .  | 

i!niiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iniiiiiiiniil 


I  oAtng  I 

I  GREENHOUSES  | 

1  This   simple,    dignified    King   Greenhouse   is  1 

I  situated  in  a  small  public  park.     It  illustrates  | 

j  how  every  King  is   designed   to  both   fit  its  | 

I  surroundings  and  suit  the  purpose  for  which  | 

1  it  is  intended.  1 

=  Catalogues,     estimates    and    designs    for    greenhouses.  1 

M  conservatories    and    glass    enclosures    for   all    uses.  E 

j  lixNG  Construction  Company  | 

I  GENERAL    OFFICES,    NORTH    TONAWANDA,    N.    Y.  | 

I  NEW  YORK  CITY                                                PHILADELFHIA  | 

j  1    WEST    47th    ST.                                                                             HARRISON     BLDG.  I 

I  BOSTON,  MASS.      SCRANTON,  FA.  | 

i  BOARD      OF     TRADE     IiLDG.       307    N.    IRVING    AVE.  = 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiin»iiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiii^^ 
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TiriTmiiiiimiiiiimiiift 


Plant  a  Garden  in  July  \  \  Strawberry  Plants 


THE  efficient  gardener  realizes  the  importance  of 
July  sowing  to  provide  fresh  vegetables  of  just 
the  right  size  for  fall  use  and  winter  storing. 
We  have  prepared  a  Collection  of  the  leading  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  which  should  be  sown  during  the 
early  part  of  July.  The  Collection  contains  1  pkt. 
each 

Bush  Bean,  Burpee's  Stringless  Green   Pod. 

Bush  Bean,  Burpee's  Brittle  Wax. 

Beet,  Burpee's  Improved  Blood. 

Kale,  Dnarf  Green  Curled. 

Kohl-Rabi,  Early  White  Vienna. 

Lettuce,  Burpee's  Brittle-Ice. 

Mustard,  Elephant  Ear. 

Summer  Radish,  Chartiers. 

Rutabaga,  Golden  Neckless. 

Turnip,  White  Egg. 

Chinese  Cabbage,  Pe-Tsai. 

This  Collection  (value  $1.20)  will  be  mailed,  together  with  the 
Burpee  Leaflets  "Suggestions  on  Seed  Sowing,"  "Summer 
Gardening,"  and  "Winter  Vegetables,  How  to  Grow  and  Store 
Them."   for  $1.00,   postpaid. 

Order  the  seed  for  your  July  Garden  now 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


aniniiiiiiiiiiiitt'iiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


CALIFORNIA 

Now  Offered  for  the  First  Time 

This,  the  most  recent  of  Tice  C.  Kevitt's  introduc- 
tions, is  impressive  because  of  its  great  size,  firmness 
of  fruit,  productiveness  and  rich  flavor,  of  sturdy 
habit  and  strong  constitution. 

Perfect  flowering  midseason  variety — the  best  Strau'- 
bcrry  introduced  to  date — extra-strong  plants. 
Plants,  $6.50  per  doz.,  $12.50   for  25,   $22.50  for   50, 
$40  per   100 

BUCKBEE 

"The  abundant  foliage  of  this  variety  aft'ords  ample 
protection  from  the  scorching  sun  during  intense 
heat. 

"Buckbee  is  undoubtedly  the  Strawberry  for  long- 
distance shipping.  Best  results  are  obtained  by 
planting  in  July  and  August,  but  if  set  out  in  the 
spring  will  give  satisfactory  results  the  same  year." 
I'erfect  flowering. 

Plants,  $4  per  doz.,  $7.50  for  25,  $13.50  for  50,  $25 
per  100 

KEVITT'S  JUBILEE 

The  plants  are  cxtrciiuly  vigorcuis  and  healthy  and 
give  an  abundance  of  very  dark  red,  luscious  fruits  of 
e.xc|uisite  flavor  and  giant  size,  well  above  the  ground. 
Mid-season  to  late.     Perfect  flowering. 

Plants,  $3  for  25,  $5.50  for  50,  $10  per  100 

Strawberr])  Catalog  Mailed  Free  on  Request. 


I    William  M.  Hunt  &  Company,  Inc.     | 

I      148  Chambers  Street         ::       ::         New  York      | 

iiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiim 
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The  Contents  for  June,  1921 


Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 

Montague  Free   599 

Carnations  and  Pinks Dr.  E.  Bade  601 

June  Birds Paul  B.  Riis  602 

Annual  and  Biennial  Plants.  .Robert  Caneron  603 

Plant  Distribution Willard  N.  Clute  606 

Oriental   and  Iceland  Poppies.  .Richard  Rothe  607 

Shrubs  and  Vines  for  Seaside  Homes 

Florum  Amator   608 

Growing  of   Wild   Flowers 

Bertha  Berbert-Hammond  609 

Greenhouse  Month  to  Month.  .  .W.  R.  Fowlfes   610 

Work  for  the  Month  in  the  Garden 

Sar.uel  Cold'mg   61  I 


Soils  and  How  to  Improve  Them 

D.  L.  Mackintosh 

Notes  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum 


A  Lesson  on  the  Plant  in  Relation  to  the  Soil .  . 

Arthur  Smith 

Department    of    Foreign    Exchange    and    Book . 
Reviews    

Dedication  of  New  Entrance,  Missouri  Botani- 
cal Garden 

National  Association   of   Gardeners 

Local   Societies    

Questionnaire    

Here  and  There    

I'alue  of  Fallen  Leaves 


612 
614 

615 

617 

619 
620 
622 
624 
624 


Publiahed      monthly, 
the    15th    of  each   month. 


THE  CHKONICLE  PRESS,  INC.      ,^    .. 

Subscription    ....  $2.00  a  year 
286    Fifth     Avenue,     New  York,    N.   Y.  Canada,  $2.15;  Foreign  $2.65 

MARTIN  C.   EBEL,  Eduor 


=  Entered  at  the  New  y'ork  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter  under    the  .4ct  of  Congress.  March  3,   1879.  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiNiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiHiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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Stumpp  &  Walter   Co/s   Bulb   Catalog 

A  complete  list  of  all 

NEW  and  RARE  BULBS 

For  Fall  Planting  and  Exhibition 

Will  Be  Ready  July  ist 

The  Best  Novelties  in  DARWIN— BREEDER  and   COTTAGE  TULIPS- 
DAFFODILS— DUTCH  HYACINTHS. 

NEW  COLORED  FREESIAS 

NOVELTY    WINTER    FLOWERING    SPENCER    SWEET   PEAS 

Best  Californian  Varieties 


//  ive  do  not  have  your  name  on  our  catalog  register,  please  write  for  one. 


^(Imer& 


30-32  Barclay  Street 
NEW    YORK    CITY 
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IT  was  our  intention  in  last  month's  article  to  write  in 
general  of  the  lesser  known  rock  garden  plants,  but 
the  claims  of  the  Saxifrages  proved  so  important  that 
other  subjects  received  but  scant  attention.  This  result 
is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  the  high  position  the 
genus  Sa.vifraga  occupies  in  the  rock  gardener's  esteem 
and  that  its  importance  is  so  great  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
honored  by  the  production  of  at  least  one  book,  "Saxi- 
frages or  Rockfoils,"  Irving  and  Malby,  that  is  devoted 
entirely  to  this  fascinating  group. 

With  the  rapidly  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  rock  garden  as  an  element  in  the  garden  landscape,  it 
seems  to  be  worth  while  to  stop  and  consider  whether  the 
plant  material  generally  used  in  its  embellishment  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  and  whether  it  is  not  possible,  now  that 
we  are  feeling  our  feet  so  to  speak,  to  utilize  to  a  greater 
extent  that  class  of  plants,  the  alpines,  in  whose  behalf 
the  rock  garden  first  came  into  existence. 

There  is  often  a  tendency,  when  planting  a  newly  con- 
structed rock  garden,  to  use  quick  growing  material  that 
will  serve  to  take  away  the  awful  barrenness,  partially 
cover  the  rocks,  and  give  an  immediate  effect.  Thus  we 
find  the  rock  garden  occupied  to  a  large  extent  with 
Alyssiini  saxatilc,  Arabis  albida,  easily  grown  Campanu- 
las, strong  growing  Dianthiis,  hardy  ferns,  perennial  Can- 
dytuft, Forget-me-nots,  Phlox  subiilata  varieties,  House- 
leeks,  and  such — all  of  which  are  good  so  far  as  they  go, 
and  indispensable  in  a  large  rock  garden.  But  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  rock  garden  is  intended 
as  the  abode  of  choicer  material,  and  these  strong  growers 
should  be  definitely  kept  within  bounds  and  not  allowed 
to  usurp  positions  that  should  be  occupied  bj'  more  ap- 
propriate plants.  Which  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 
what  should  be  aimed  at  as  the  ideal  in  material  for  rock 
garden  planting. 

*         *         * 

Farrar  discusses  the  subject  rather  fully  in  his  book 
"My  Rock  Garden''  and  seems  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
mentioned  in  last  month's  article,  that  anything  may  be 
planted  in  a  rock  garden  that  looks  well  there.     This  is 
a   wide  definition  in  all  conscience  and   lays   the   whole 
problem  on  the  taste  of  the  planter.    But  it  seems  impos- 
sible, in  a  few  words,  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  admissable.    The  matter 
»r-is  altogether  too  complicated,  for  there  are  alpines  that 
^are  not  rock  plants,  there  are  rock  plants  that  arc  not  al- 
■> — pines,  and  lowland  plants,  neither  ali)ine  or  saxatile,  but 
eowhich  are  eminently  adajjted  to  rock  garden  planting  for 
c^cultural    reasons,    and    because    they    look    appropriate. 
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Some  alpines  are  unattractive  and  for  garden  purposes 
are  merely  "weeds"  and  some  rock  plants  do  not  at  all 
fit  in  with  the  general  conception  of  what  is  considered 
appropriate  in  the  rock  garden.  Therefore,  we  would 
say  that  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  a  plant's  admissability, 
use  Farrar's  definition,  but  have  in  mind  that  preference 
should  always  be  given  to  all  alpines  that  have  pretensions 
to  beauty :  to  beautiful  dwarf  or  prostrate  plants  from 
arctic  regions,  which,  in  many  cases,  because  of  growing 
under  similar  conditions,  are  identical  with  or  possess 
the  characteristics  of  the  plants  above  timberline.  Fur- 
thermore, admit  hardy  dwarf  plants  that  in  Nature  are 
found  growing  in  rocky  situations,  giving  preference  to 
those  that  cannot  be  grown  easih-  in  the  perennial  border, 
and  any  other  hardy  plants  that  in  their  general  appear- 
ance are  similar  to  the  two  preceding  classes  and  which 
demand  the  special  conditions  for  their  culture  that  it  is 

possible  to  provide  with  ease  in  the  rock  garden. 
*         ^         =(^ 

If  the  rock  garden  is  planted  having  in  mind  the  above 
conditions  and  reservations  it  will  involve  growing  many 
plants  whose  character  is  adequately  expressed  in  the 
word,  that  conveys  so  much  to  the  gardener's  ears, 
"niitTy.''  But  should  we  be  deterred  from  attempting  their 
cultivation  merely  because  they  will  not  succeed  when 
subjected  to  slap-dash,  hit-or-miss  methods?  Surely  not, 
for  "fine"  gardening  in  its  larger  meaning  can  never  be 
accomplished  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  easy  doers  as  rep- 
resented by  such  types  as  scarlet  sage  and  Zinnia.  We 
do  not  ask  anyone  to  waste  their  time  on  such  hopeless 
"mififs"  as  Eritrkhium  nanuin,  the  name  of  which  is  cor- 
rupted by  those  who  have  attempted  to  humor  its  cranki- 
ness to  "very  tricky  'un,''  or  on  SoldancUa  alpiiia,  which, 
although  it  thrives  can  never  be  induced  to  bloom,  or  on 
the  Aretia  group  of  Androsaces  which  even  such  a  race 
of  rock  gardeners  as  the  British,  with  a  more  favorable 
climate  than  ours,  have  difficulties  with.  But  we  do  make 
a  plea  for  the  exercise  of  more  discrimination  in  rock 
garden  [ilantings  and  for  the  use  of  real  alpine  and  rock 
])lants  in  preference  to  those,  which,  though  they  may  be 
of  easier  culture,  are  of  coarser  habit  and  unfitted  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  aristocrats  of  the  mountains.  It  has  been 
abundantly  proven  that  alpines,  many  of  them,  will  suc- 
ceed under  our  conditions — meaning  those  found  in 
Eastern  North  America.  I-'ven  here  in  Brooklyn,  in  the 
center  of  a  dusty  city,  heat  and  wind  alternating  with 
heat  and  humidity  in  Summer,  there  are  many  that  thrive, 
and  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  some  of  the  choice  rock 
plants  grown  by  Clarence  Lown  at  Poughkeepsie  which 
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is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  wail  of  the  croaker  that  we 
cannot  grow  alpines.  In  this  list  there  are  about  eighty 
species  and  varieties  of  Saxifraga,  over  forty  of  them  be- 
longing in  the  Encrusted  section,  and  twenty  in  the  "reck- 
oned to  be  difificult"  Kabschia  group.  There  are  ten 
Androsaces,  half  a  dozen  or  more  Aethionemas,  a  dozen 
Campanulas  of  choice  dwarf  types,  more  than  a  score  of 
Sedums,  and  representatives  of  such  typical  alpines  as 
Dryas,  Draba,  Ramondia,  Gentiana,  etc. 

Merely  to  mention  the  lesser  known  species  that  ought 
to  be  considered  indispensable  in  a  well  planted  rock  gar- 
den would  take  up  far  too  much  room,  and,  because  of" the 
supreme  unattractiveness  of  a  mere  list  of  names,  would 
probably  defeat  the  purpose  we  have  in  mind — that  of 
convincing  the  reader  of  the  desirability  of  increasing  the 
number  of  rightful  occupants  of  the  rock  garden  and  the 
exclusion  of  arrogant  interlopers.  Therefore  on  this  occa- 
sion a  few  only  of  the  lesser  known  but  eminently  desir- 
able kinds  will  be  considered. 

When  the  genus  Achillea  is  mentioned  the  species  that 
usually  are  the  first  to  come  to  mind  are  A.  filipcnduUna, 
and  the  A.  ptannka  varieties — admirable  in  the  herbace- 
ous border,  but,  because  of  their  rampant  growth,  anath- 
ema in  the  rock  garden.     Or  we  may  think  ruefully  of 
that   pernicious   weed   that   thrives   amazingly   in    lawns 
made  on  poor  dry  soil,  A.  millefolium,  the  Common  Yar- 
row.   But  this  is  a  large  genus  and  includes  many  charm- 
ing rock  and  alpine  plants.     The  gem  of  the  genus  is 
A.  umbellata,  from  Greece,  which  forms  mats  of  deeply 
cut  silvery  leaves  topped  with  white  flowers  five  or  six 
inches  high.    A.  argentea  is  a  similar  species  and  A.  cla- 
vencr  is  a  tufted  species  with  ashy  leaves  and  white  flowers. 
The  species  usually  sold  as  A.  ageratifolia  or  as  /4.  ager- 
atifolia  var.  aizoon  is  not  an  Achillea  at  all  but  is  cor- 
rectly Anthcmi<:  aizoon.    In  spite  of  spending  most  of  its 
time  under  an  alias  it  is  far  from  being  an  undesirable 
and  is  by  many  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the  dwarf 
Composites  with  silvery  leaves  and  white  flowers.     It  has 
white  leaves,  very  attractive,  and  useful  for  providing  foli- 
age  contrasts   associated    with    plants    having    leaves   of 
bright  green.     Its  flowers  are  large,  produced  in  umbels 
arising  on  wiry  stems  about  ten  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  white,  or  whitish,  centers  of  the  flowers  of  the  plants 
just  mentioned  cause  them  to  stand  out  distinctlv  from  the 
rest  of  the  family  whose  disk  florets  are  usually  yellow 
or  brown  and  but  rarely  white. 

A  dry  sunny  slope,  well  drained,  is  the  best  position  in 
which  to  grow  these  hoary  leaved  plants.  They  bitterly 
resent  wet  feet  and  too  much  water  over  head.  Although 
it  is  not  always  practicable  to  prevent  the  latter  it  is  easily 
possible  by  providing  ample  drainage  and  porous  soil  to 
ensure  the  right  conditions  about  their  roots.  A  few 
years  ago  we  sufi^ered  from  ten  consecutive  days  of  al- 
most continuous  rain  coupled  with  high  temperatures  and 
humidity.  When  the  heavens  ceased  to  weep  our  collec- 
tion of  Achilleas  presented  a  sorry  spectacle  with  leaves 
rotted  and  matted  together,  bedraggled  and  forlorn.  But 
in  spite  of  this  ordeal,  which  worked  havoc  on  many 
plants  better  able  to  endure  such  copious  rainfall,  we 
managed  to  save  those  of  the  Achilleas  planted  where 
super  drainage  prevailed. 

The  genus  Androsace  contains  many  species  that  are 
at  once  the  joy  and  the  despair  of  the' alpine  enthusiast. 
Joy  giving  becuse  of  their  dainty,  diminutive  perfection, 
and  despair  provoking  because  of  their  abhorrence  of  our 
hospitality  which  is  expressed  bv  their  prompt  demise. 
Fortunately  not  all  of  them  are  so  unappreciative  of  our 
efforts  on  their  behalf.  Some  of  the  Himalayan  repre- 
sentatives are  easy.  Our  favorite  is  A.  lanuginosa,  part- 
ly because  of  its  habit  of  blooming  all  through  the  Sum- 


mer. It  is  a  delightful  plant  with  trailing  stems,  its 
leaves  clothed  with  silky  hairs,  and  flowers  of  rosy-lilac 
produced  in  umbels.  There  is  a  variety.  Leichtlinii,  which 
has  white  blooms  with  red  or  yellow' centers.  Cuttings, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  m'ade  from  the  tips  of  the 
shoots,  root  readily  if  inserted  in  sand  in  a  cold  frame  in 
August.  Another  species  from  the  Himalayas  is  A. 
sarmentosa,  which  expends  its  blossoming  energies  in  a 
burst  of  glory  in  May,  with  foliage  almost  hidden  under 
a  canopy,  three  or  four  inches  high,  formed  of  umbrellas 
of  tiny  pink  blooms.  This  kind  forms  distinct  rosettes 
and  apes  the  strawberry  in  its  habit  of  sending  out  run- 
ners. The  European  species  most  amenable  to  our  condi- 
tions, if  we  except  the  annual,  or  biennial,  A.  lactiiiora, 
IS  probably  the  charming  A.  carnea.  Dwarf,  with  dark 
green  leaves  and  flowers  of  white  or  pink,  it  should  be  in 
every  rock  garden  where  suitable  cultural  conditions,  of 
well  drained  soil,  porous  and  peaty,  and  partial  shade, 
can  be  given. 

The  -Ethionemas  are  sun  lovers,  mostly  from  the 
coastal  regions  of  Asia  ^ilinor  and  Syria.  The  best 
species,  although  rather  tall— about  eighteen  inches— is 
A.  grandifioruni,  which  has  somewhat  glaucous  foliage 
and  spikes  of  rose  pink  flowers.  Of  the  dwarf  kinds, 
which  attain  a  height  of  only  a  few  inches,  cordifolia  and 
pulchcUum  are  most  desirable.  These  cannot  be  classed 
as  alpines,  but  they  are  rock  plants  and  really  look  as 
though  they  belong. 

For  the  present  we  must  omit  anv  reference  to  desir- 
able   .species    in    the    genera    Anemone.    Aquilcgia    and 
Arenaria.  and  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  Campa- 
nulas.    There  is  an  embarassment  of  riches  in  this  genus, 
and  from  a  list  of  about  sixty  species  suitable  for  the  rock 
garden,  it  is  somewhat  flifficult  to  single  out  two  or  three 
for   special   mention.     The   nodding,   pale   blue  bells   of 
t .  cccspitosa  on  slender  stems,  four  to  six  inches  high, 
should  be  seen  in  every  alpine  garden.     It  is  closely  allTed 
to   C.  pi(.ulla,  of  which  there  are  manv   garden   forms. 
C.    portcnschlagiana,    of    catalogs,    whose    blue    flowers 
huddle  near  its  bright  green  foliage,  shows  its  preferences 
by  hugging  the  rocks  and  traveling  by  means  of  under- 
ground stems  into  every  accessible  crannv.     It  is  about 
four  inches  high.     One  of  the  verv  distinct  Bellflowers  is 
C.  pulloidcs,  supposed  to  be  a  h\brid  between  C.  pulla 
and  one  of  the  carpatica  forms.     The  mixture  has  en- 
dowed It  with  a  strong  constitution  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  easy  to  grow.     Its  foliage  forms  a  mat  close  to 
the  soil,  surmounted  by  shining  blue-purple  flowers  on 
six-inch   stems.     \Ne  have  raised   from  seeds  and  have 
blossomed    in    the    moraine    in    Brooklyn,    the    rare    C 
Allionii.  but  the  plants  died  after  flowe'ring.     To  get  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  typical  alpine,  one  should 
imagine  an  individual  flower  of  a  Canterbury  Bell  of  slaty 
blue  coloring,  supported  on  a  stem  three  inches  in  length, 
springing  from  a  tuft  of  leaves  about  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

Of   the   hardy 


.  Pinks  there  are  two  that  every  rock 
gardener  should  strive  ior—Dianthns  alpina,  a  dwarf 
species  with  red  flowers  spotted  with  crimson,  almost  as 
large  as  a  half-dollar,  and  D.  ncc;lcclus.  the  Glacier  Pink 
another  pygmy,  which  has  bright  pink  flowers  with  the 
undersize  of  the  petals  of  glistening  buft'.  Most  of 
Dianthuses  are  acce])table  rock  plants^but  these  two  are 
the  best  of  the  genus. 

The  genus  Linaria  contains  several  plants  of  interest 
to  the  rock  gardener  but  two  stand  out  above  the  rest. 

J  J  ■^"  "'/"'"'•  's  a  frail  beautv.  that  deserves   all  the 

coddling    that    it    usually    requires,    but    the    other.    L. 

hcpaticccfolia.  although  it  has  some  pretensions  to  beauty, 

can  only  be  considered  as  an  execrable  weed  because  of 

(Conlinnrd  on  page  607) 
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Dianthus  Chinensis 


DiantliHs  Barbatiis 


CARNATIONS  are  old  friends  of  the  lover  of 
flowers.  They  are  found  under  all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions :  are  present  in  the  formal  garden,  in  the 
home  garden,  in  the  garden  of  the  farmer,  and  even  in 
the  window  garden  of  the  tenements.  Their  home  is  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  they  have  de- 
veloped into  simple  and  compound  flowers.  Even  at  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  they  were  cultivated  as  pot 
and  garden  plants. 

That  carnation  with  its  flowers  in  clusters  finds  its 
home  in  the  southern  parts  of  Bavaria.  It  has  long  been 
cultivated  and  is  known  as  the  "Sweet  William."  These 
hardy  plants  are  generally  treated  as  biennials.  The  seeds 
are  sown  directly  upon  the  beds  or  in  the  cold  bed  in 
June  and  transplanted  in  .\ugust  when  they  are  placed 
half  a  foot  apart.  Flowers  will  appear  in  the  second 
year.  They  are  easily  cultivated,  and  do  well  under  al- 
most any  condition.  Xo  special  type  of  soil  is  required 
and  they  even  flower  if  standing  in  a  light  shade.  The 
plants  never  come  true  to  form  when  propagated  from 
seeds,  and  in  the  third  year  they  loose  much  of  their 
beauty  and  become  scraggy. 

Dianthus  plutiiiir'nis  is  .•motlii-r  liard\    carnation  having 


both  simple  and  compound  flowers  which  exhale  a  sweet 
odor.  These  plants  are  also  treated  as  biennials  in  the 
garden;  are  easily  grown  from  seeds,  and  can  also  be 
propagated  through  cuttings  like  the  garden  carnation. 
The  seeds  are  either  sown  in  March  in  the  hotbed,  or 
upon  the  beds  directly  in  June.  The  plants  are  usually 
placed  at  half  a  foot  intervals.  It  is  also  possible  to 
propagate  through  division.  Here  the  different  parts  are 
sunk  into  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  plants  orig- 
inally stood  in  order  to  force  the  long  shoots  to  form 
roots.  Old  plants  can  be  regenerated  by  judicious  prun- 
ing.    This  carnation  does  best  in  a  clay  soil. 

There  are  some  recognized  varieties  of  this  species 
which  are  very  beautiful.  They  have  the  characteristic 
property  of  producing  flowers  which  at  first  appear  to 
rise  straight  upward  but,  with  the  development  of  the 
buds,  they  begin  to  lean  and  later  droop  downward. 
These  plants  mu>t  lie  ir.in>plantcd  in  the  Fall  and  brought 
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Dianlhus  Pluiiijiius 

to  a  frost-free  j)lace  for  the  Winter.  During  this  period 
of  rest  they  rer|uire  but  little  water. 

The  Chinese  carnation,  Dianthus  cliinciisis,  is  a  Sum- 
mer carnation.  It  is  odorless,  but  this  lack  is  made  up 
bv  the  delicate  color  scheme  of  their  flowers.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  compound  with  the  leaves  on  the  flower  stalk 
more  or  less  slit.  The  garden  hybrids,  the  Heddewig 
carnations,  are  more  simple  in  design  and  show  well  de- 
veloped color  demarcations ;  are  more  robust  than  the 
original  species,  and  the  leaves  are  either  entire  or  but 
slightlv  serrate.  I'orms  liave  been  developed  with  com- 
l)oinid  flowers  and  slit  leaves  but  they  are  less  beautiful. 
Other  good  varieties  of  this  species  are  the  dwarfed 
(N'ana-)  forms. 

The  original  flowers  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Heddewig 
carnations  are  never  reproduced  by  cuttings.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  boxes  during  the  month  of  .A.pril  and  the 
flowers  begin  to  open  in  June  and  last  until  late  in  the 
Fall.  Thev  can  be  sown  in  the  o])en  in  the  month  of  May, 
but  under  the.sc  conditions  they  will,  of  course,  flower  at 
a  later  period.     Thev  are  placed  at  a  distance  of  a  half  a 
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foot  when  transplanted  and  desire  a  sunny  spot  contain- 
ino-  a  rich  clay  soil.  Seeds  can  also  be  sown  in  July  or 
August  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  in  the  Fall.  Dur- 
ing an  open  Winter  it  is  advisable  to  protect  the  young 
plants  from  frost. 

The  true  carnation  is  the  garden  carnation,  Diaiithiis 
car\oph\lliis.  This  is  a  beautiful  garden  plant  \vhose_ 
flowers  "appear  in  the  most  manifold  shades  and  tints  of 
shiny  bright  colors.  They  also  exhale  an  exquisite  deli- 
cate' odor.  In  form  they'  are  various ;  some  are  simple, 
others  compound,  with  one  or  with  many  colors ;  some 
are  high,  and  others  are  dwarfed. 

These  plants  can  be  cultivated  both  in  flower  pots  and 
in  the  open,  where  they  are  usually  found  to  be  hardy. 
Propagation  is  generally  efifected  through  seeds  which  are 
sown  in  April  or  May  in  boxes,  pots,  or  in  the  cold  bed. 
The  seedlings  are  transplanted,  with  the  soil  attached  to 
their  roots,  to  reserve  beds  from  which  they  are  again 
transplanted  in  the  Spring,  about  three-quarters  of  a  foot 
apart,  to  beds  upon  which  they  are  to  flower,  since  the 
principal  period  of  flowering  is  its  second  year.  ^  In  the 
third  year  these  plants  produce  long  stems  with  few 
flowers. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  keep  a  certain  variety  of  these  plants, 
then  cuttings  must  be  made.  For  this  purpose,  long, 
slender,  and  flowerless  shoots  are  selected.  These  are 
bent  downward  into  the  soil,  hooked  in  place  and  covered 
lightly  with  soil  so  that  the  tip  and  the  upper  leaves 
project  upward.  At  this  time  the  soil  of  the  carnation 
bed  is  loosened,  and  the  soil  fertilized.     The  shoot  to  he 


Used  for  propagation  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife,  a  slit  is  made  from  one  node  to  another. 
This  forms  a  so-called  tongue.  At  the  place  where  this 
shoot  is  fovmd,  the  soil  is  loosened;  the  cut  part  inserted 
in  the  soil,  hooked  in  place  with  a  tiny  twig  so  that  the 
tongue  remains  horizontal,  and  the  hole  covered  with  soil. 

The  shoot  so  placed  in  the  ground  is  still  connected 
with  the  mother  plant  which  provides  it  with  food.  At  the 
end  of  about  six  weeks  it  will  have  formed  a  good  root 
system  at  the  cut  place.  Then  the  plant  can  be  cut  from 
the  mother  plant,  and  treated  as  a  new  plant.  It  is  advis- 
able to  plant  this  shoot  in  a  flower  pot,  leaving  it  out  of 
doors  as  long  as  possible,  and  bringing  it  into  some  frost- 
free  room  or  placing  in  the  cold  bed  over  Winter. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  propagate  in  this  way,  shoots  can 
be  cut  ofif  and  planted.  For  this  purpose  it  is  best  to  take 
shoots  which  are  strong  and  healthy  and  bear  at  least 
two  to  four  nodes.  The  lowest  node  is  cut  exactly  in  half. 
The  lowest  internode  is  then  split  in  exactly  four  equal 
parts,  and  the  pith  removed  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  so 
prepared  shoot  is  either  placed  in  the  cold  bed  or  in  a 
flower  pot  so  that  one  or  two  nodes  are  covered  with  soil. 
If  a  flower  pot  is  used  it  should  be  covered  with  a  glass 
plate.  W'hen  placing  the  shoot  into  the  soil,  be  careful 
to  spread  the  cttt  parts  horizontally.  The  soil  is  then 
gently  pressed  into  place,  and  the  tip  of  the  leaves  are 
cut  ofl^.  Until  roots  are  formed  the  plant  must  be  kept 
well  shaded  and  moist.  In  both  of  these  methods  of 
propagation,  flower  buds  should  not  be  allowed  to  form 
until  the  plant  has  made  roots. 
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Hh2  birds  are  now  more  nearly  stationary  than  any 
other  month  in  the  year.  After  the  early  days  of 
June  all  birds  are  either  Summer  residents  or  per- 
manent" residents.  June  is  the  important  month  of  repro- 
duction and  the  time  is  fully  given  over  to  nest  building, 
egg  laying,  incubation  and  raising  of  the.  young.  Mating 
and  nest  building  are  the  culmination  of  incredible  long 
flights  from  and  to  the  nesting  grounds  which  complete 
the  cycle  of  migration.  The  full  development  of  the 
bird's  year  has  now  been  reached. 

With  the  leafing  out  of  the  foliage  it  can  be  observed 
that  the  birds  find  ample  security  and  seclusion  for  their 
nests  further  out  on  the  branches,  the  early  builders  all 
seeking  the  protection  of  tree  trunk  and  crotch.  The 
bronzed  grackle  has  completed  its  only  brood  and  the 
liirds  are  forsaking  their  nesting  grounds  for  the  com- 
munal roost  in  groves  or  woods.  Robins  and  bluebirds 
are  engaged  in  building  their  second  nest  while  the  later 
arrivals  are  yet  to  begin  their  household  duties.  Among 
the  June  nest  builders  may  be  noted  the  night  hawk, 
whip-poor-will,  scarlet  tanager,  Kentucky  warbler,  crested 
flycatcher,  wood  pewee  and  cedar  waxwing.  Occasion- 
ailv  the  purple  martin  delays  its  period  of  incubation 
until  early  June. 

To  him  who  delights  in  the  out  of  doors  at  early  dawn 
is  given  the  rarest  entertainment  in  bird  melody.  The 
morning  chorus,  prompted  by  the  mating  instinct  strong 
within,  is  full  voiced,  competitive  and  animated.  It  is 
due  to  their  ability  to  sing  that  the  birds  make  their 
strongest  appeal  to  us.  Their  carefree  song  gives  us 
pleasure  and  imparts  a  spirit  of  happiness.  Yet  it  is  not 
generally  understood,  that  song  plays  a  more  serious  and 
important  part  in  the  bird's  life  than  that  of  entertain- 


ment. (  )ur  foremost  authorities  are  agreed  that  it  is 
not  the  outpouring  and  overflowing  of  a  happy  heart,  nor 
an  expression  of  ecstacy  in  the  joy  of  life.  Neither  does 
the  repertoire  appeal  to  the  performer  for  art  sake.  Its 
functions  are  believed  to  be  of  a  secondarv  sexual  char- 
acter, attaining  its  fullest  expression  during  the  nesting 
season.  Confirmatory  is  the  fact  that  song  ceases  almost 
entirely  at  the  expiration  of  this  period.  The  brown 
thrasher,  the  mocking  bird  of  the  North,  rarely  sings  a 
greater  period  than  six  weeks.  However,  the  molting 
season  closely  following  incubation  is  a  period  of  physical 
depression.  This,  others  point  out,  is  the  real  cause  for 
the  cessation  of  song,  which  after  complete  convalescence 
is  again  indulged  in  to  some  extent.  Few  have  inclined 
toward  this  new  theory.  John  Burroughs  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  song  of  the  male  was  intended  for  the  ear 
of  the  mate  and  its  origin  to  be  found  in  the  male  sexual 
principle.  Song  is  practically  restricted  to  the  male  bird 
with  a  few  exceptions,  notably  that  of  the  rose-breasted 
grosbeak  and  cardinal,  the  females  of  both  species  sing- 
ing in  a  limited  way. 

We  find  further  delight  in  the  vari-colored  plumage  of 
birds.  The  tints  varying  from  modest  .gray  to  the  bril- 
liant splendor  of  tropical  hues  are  at  this  time  attaining 
their  brightest  nuptial  color.  Here  it  is  easiest  to  identifv 
our  friends,  correctly  and  conspicuouslv  garbed  in  gala 
attire.  Dame  Nature  also  decreed  that  these  colors  should 
serve  the  male  to  attract  a  mate.  Instances,  such  as  that 
of  the  egret  with  its  nuptial  plumes  and  the  lyre  bird 
with  its  elaborated  tail  which  it  judiciously  displays  to 
win  favor  w-ith  the  female,  may  indicate  that  the  plumage 
also  takes  on  a  secondary  sexual  character. 

In  your  patience  ye  are  strong. — Mrs.  E.  15.  Browning. 


For  June,  1921 
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Annual  and  Biennial  Plants  —  Some  of  Their  Uses 
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(Conl'niued) 

BIENNIALS  are  not  as  numerous  in  species  and 
varieties  as  annuals.  Though  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber, some  of  them  are  handsome  old-fashioned 
plants. 

Hollyhocks,  probably  the  most  popular  biennials  we 
grow,  have  been  greatly  improved  within  recent  years 
and  are  the  noblest  of  garden  plants.  They  are  subject 
to  several  diseases  and  owing  to  this,  many  people  have 
been  discouraged  in  growing  them.  One  of  the  worst 
di.seases  attacking  these  plants  is  a  rust  that  destroys  the 
leaves  and  can  be  held  in  check  by  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux Mixture.  There  are  both  single  and  double  forms. 
The  single  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  purple 
flowers,  have  pleasing  colors,  and  are  more  thrifty  and 
less  liable  to  disease  than  the  double  forms  are.  The 
double  hollyhocks,  when  grown  well,  are  exceptionally 
fine  and  during  their  flowering  period,  are  so  stately  that 
we  have  no  plants  to  compare  with  them.  To  get  good 
healthy  plants  and  to  have  a  stock  of  young  material 
always  on  hand,  seeds  should  be  sown  each  year.  The 
usual  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  in  June  or  early  in  July, 
and  if  given  liberal  treatment,  they  will  make  large  plants 
before  Winter  begins.  A  dry  position  where  no  water 
will  lodge  about  them  is  a  very  favorable  location  in  Win- 
ter. A  slight  covering  with  coarse  straw  or  salt-marsh 
hay  is  beneficial.  However,  if  one  has  a  cold  frame,  it  is 
the  best  place  for  the  young  plants  to  Winter.  Whenever 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  Spring,  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  deep,  rich  soil  where  they  are  to  lilossom 
during  the  following  Summer.  There  are  annual  varie- 
ties catalogued  which  produce  fine  flowering  plants  the 
first  season.  Any  variety  of  hollyhock  will  flower  the 
first  season,  if  ijie  seed  is  sown  in  the  greenhouse  early 
in  January  and  grown  along  in  a  moderately  warm  house. 
Young  plants  grown  in  this  way  are  less  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  fungous  diseases.  Hollyhocks  make  fine  mate- 
rial for  planting  out-doors  as  thev  blossom  profusely  dur- 
ing Summer.  For  backgrounds  to  large  borders,  group- 
ing on  lawns,  or  for  distant  eft'ects.  the  hollyhocks  stand 
unrivalled. 

Canterbury  Bells  are  handsome,  decorative  plants  and 
when  in  bloom,  are  profusely  covered  with  large  bell- 
shaped  flowers  which  make  a  most  brilliant  display.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  July  and  when  the  weather  is 
very  severe,  the  plants  may  be  kept  over  the  Winter  in 
cold  frames.  If  they  are  grown  out  of  doors  all  \\'inter, 
a  slight  covering  of  hay  is  most  hplpful.  These  flowers 
can  be  obtained  in  single  and  double  forms,  and  cup-and- 
saucer  varieties.  The  colors  most  prominent  in  the  single 
flowered  varieties  are  rose,  mauve,  blue,  white,  and 
striped.  In  double  flowered  varieties  the  most  pleasing- 
colors  are  blue,  white  and  rose.  The  cup-and-saucer 
forms  are  much  more  showy  and  have  many  colors,  the 
white-flowered  and  pink-flowered  kinds  being  the  most 
efl'cctive.  They  are  good  border  plants  and  when  grown 
in  large  masses,  are  highly  decorative.  When  grown  as 
pot  plants,  they  make  handsome  specimens  and  are  espe- 
cially valuable  for  conservatory  or  piazza. 

Sweet  Williams  are  old-fashioned  plants  and,  although 
we  have  many  fine  colored  varieties,  there  has  not  been  so 
much  improvement  with  them  as  with  many  other  plants. 
To  obtain  good  flowers  very  much  is  dependent  on  the 
strain  of  seed.  The  finest  strain  we  know  is  Sutton's ; 
thc'r  Bink  Btautv  and  Sutton's  Scarlet  are  two  excellent 


kinds,  as  are  also  their  Auricula-eyed  and  self-colored 
varieties.  The  double  flowering  kinds,  though  they  have 
some  splendid  colors,  are  not  as  pleasing  as  the  single- 
flowered  forms.  Of  course,  old  plants  can  be  preserved 
by  growing  them  in  extra  favorable  places  and  increased 
by  division.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  treating 
them  as  biennials,  for  they  will  then  bloom  more  abun- 
dantly and  more  evenly.  To  have  good  sized  plants,  the 
seeds  should  be  shown  in  April  or  May,  to  blossom  the 
following  Summer.  Sweet  Williams  enjoy  a  strong,  rich 
soil  and  a  position  where  water  will  not  lodge  about  the 
crowns  of  the  plants. 

Wallflowers  are  not  grown  as  much  as  they  should  be, 
for  we  have  no  flower  in  early  Spring  that  has  such  a 
delicious  fragrance.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  April  or 
May.  the  young  plants  may  be  planted  out  for  the  Sum- 
mer, and  put  in  cold  frames  during  the  Winter.  In 
Spring,  they  make  attractive  beds,  and  although  the  flow- 
ers are  not  as  showy  as  those  of  some  other  plants,  this 
deficiency  is  made  up  by  their  sweet  fragrance.  There 
are  several  single  and  double  forms,  the  single  flowers 
being  the  most  fragrant.  The  Parisian  annual  variety, 
which  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  if  sown  early  in 
Spring  in  the  greenhouse,  will  flower  the  first  Summer. 

Foxgloves  or  fairy  thimbles,  Digitalis  purpurea,  are 
sometimes  perennials,  but  when  we  want  them  for  mass- 
ing efl:'ects  we  grow  them  as  biennials,  as  they  flower 
more  evenly.  In  some  situations  they  are  not  hardy  and 
are  benefited  by  a  mulch  in  Winter.  The  seeds  are  sown 
in  Spring  and  grown  out  during  the  Summer,  producing 
their  long  flowering  stems  the  next  year.  They  make  ex- 
cellent border  plants  and  are  also  good  for  semi-wild  ef- 
fects. The  kind  known  as  Digitalis  gloxinia-flora  is  the 
most  striking.  Foxgloves  are  sometimes  grown  in  pots 
for  conservatory  or  piazza  decorations. 

Honesty,  Lnnaria  biennis,  is  a  biennial  which  has  rather 
showy  purplish  flowers.  It  is  not  altogether  for  the  blos- 
soms that  this  plant  is  cultivated,  but  for  its  silvery-white 
seed  pods  which  are  used  in  Winter  bouquets.  It  is  called 
Honesty  because  the  seeds  can  be  seen  through  the  pods. 
If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  Spring,  the  plants  will  blossom 
the  following  year. 

The  English  daisies,  although  a  perennial  in  Europe, 
give  better  results  in  this  country  when  they  are  treated 
as  biennials.  If  sown  in  August  and  wintered  over  in 
frames,  they  are  useful  for  borders  or  beds. 

Pansies  give  better  results  when  treated  as  biennials. 
They  are  generally  sown  in  August  and  by  Spring  they 
make  strong,  stocky  plants. 

The  forget-me-nots  which  are  also  treated  as  biennials, 
are  especially  easy  to  .grow.  They  are  always  pleasing 
and  can  be  used  in  many  dift'crent  wavs. 

Plants  are  just  like  the  paints  that  an  artist  uses,  they 
may  be  used  right  or  wrong.  Xow,  what  are  you  .going 
to  do  with  them  ?  The  material  I  have  [ilaced  before  vou 
contains  every  shade  of  color.  In  themselves  these  plants 
are  beautiful  but  it  is  up  to  the  gardener  to  make  attrac- 
tive garden  pictures. 

I  have  read  in  my  day  practically  every  book  and  good 
magazine  article  that  has  been  written  on  annuals.  Every 
one  of  them  gives  a  long  list,  but  as  to  how  to  use  this 
material,  you  acquire  no  more  knowledge  than  what  vou 
had  before  reading.  Over  twenty  vears  ago  I  read  a 
j)a])er  on  annuals  before  this  club  and  like  evervbodv  else, 
1  <inly  mentioned  a  very  few  ways  of  usin.g  them.     Well, 
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do  I  remember  Mr.  Temple  of  Shade  Hill  Nurseries  ask- 
ing me  about  making  pleasing  pictures  of  annuals.  You 
can  see  there  was  a  dearth  of  knowledge  then  as  there  is 
today  and  it  is  right  at  this  point  that  the  gardener  needs 
assistance. 

Before  we  begin  taking  up  the  color  schemes  for  an- 
nuals, let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  garden  design. 
Although  flowers  and  plants  are  the  principal  things  in  a 
garden,  yet  they  do  not  make  a  garden  as  a  whole.  To 
secure  a"  pleasing  garden  the  first  requisite  is  to  have  a 
pleasing  design  or  plan.  A  garden  may  possess  the  finest 
plants  and  an  abundance  of  flowers,  yet  it  is  a  failure  if 
the  design  or  layout  is  poor.  Some  gardens,  although 
named  so,  are  not  gardens,  but  merely  a  lot  of  flower 
beds.  In  other  places  the  so-called  garden  is  a  border  of 
plants.  Sometimes  it  is  not  the  gardener's  fault,  but_  the 
fault  of  the  landscape  gardener  or  architect  who  has  given 
him  a  poor  layout  and  hence  the  reason  for  his  failure. 
Other  gardens  are  failures  because  they  have  too  many 
flowers  in  them.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  a 
garden  is  a  carpet  of  green  grass.  If  it  is  not  beautiful, 
why  did  Nature  plant  it  so  lavishly  everywhere?  The 
most  deliglitful  and  refreshing  color  in  the  world  is  green. 
I  like  a  garden  that  has  plenty  of  grass  to  walk  on.  where 
one  is  not  afraid  that  he  is  trampling  on  flowers  all  the 
time.  To  enjoy  a  garden  one  must  feel  at  ease,  and  in 
a  hampered  garden  there  is  no  comfort  or  repose.  The 
location  and  surroundings  of  a  garden  are  important  fac- 
tors which  have  much  to  do  with  making  a  garden  that 
is  attractive  and  satisfactory.  The  grouping  of  plants 
and  the  color  schemes  may  be  most  charming,  but  if  the 
other  things  that  I  have  mentioned  are  not  satisfactory, 
then  the  garden  as  a  whole  is  not  a  success.  A  garden 
design  ought  to  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  should  not 
exhibit  any  kind  of  scroll  work.  That  is,  the  garden 
should  be  as  natural  as  possible  even  though  it  be  an 
architectural  garden.  One  other  thing  that  is  distasteful, 
and  is  very  common  in  our  American  gardens,  more 
especially  in  our  larger  gardens,  and  that  is,  the  gardens 
are  cluttered  all  over  with  large  bay  trees.  They  have 
their  uses  but  not  in  the  garden.  This  is  a  subject  that 
could  be  extended  and  elaborated  so  that  we  could  spend 
a  whole  evening,  but  I  have  said  enough  to  show  my 
viewpoint  of  a  garden  plan. 

Color  Schemes  With  Annuals  .\nd  Biennials 

There  are  two  ways  of  arranging  plants  in  bloom. 
The  first  is  to  arrange  according  to  contrast.  Examples 
of  contrast  are  black  and  white ;  red  and  green ;  orange 
and  blue:  yellow  and  indigo;  green  and  reddi.sh  violet; 
blue  and  orange:  indigo  and  orange  yellow.  There  are 
intermediate  shades  but  just  as  they  approach  the  above 
colors  so  must  the  rules  of  contrast  he  applied.  In  plant- 
ing gardens  nowadays  there  is  not  as  much  done  with 
contrasting  colors  as  there  was  in  the  days  of  bedding 
plants.  Yet  this  can  be  said,  that  if  there  is  a  lot  of  green 
foliage,  it  softens  down  the  harsh  colors  and  contrasts  are 
more  pleasing.  Most  flower  gardens  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  harmony.  Colors  are  said  to  har- 
monize when  different  shades  blend  insensibly  into  each 
other. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  gardener  to  know  the  name  of 
the  plants  he  is  going  to  use.  He  ought  also  to  know  the 
heights,  habit  and  the  color  of  the  flowers  and  foliage. 
He  also  should  have  good  taste  so  as  to  arrange  the  vari- 
ous plants  that  the  flowers  and  habits  of  the  plants  will 
group  together  to  make  a  pleasing  composition.  Two 
gardens  mav  contain  the  same  number  and  kind  of  plants  : 
the  one  may  be  planted  in  such  a  way  that  everything  is 
jarring,  displeasing  and  unrestful.  while  the  other  gar- 
den mav  be  iilanlcd  in  such  a  way  that  it  makes  an  im- 


pression of  pleasing  satisfaction.  In  forming  plantations 
of  flowers,  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  place  the  plants 
so  that  they  will  form  a  part  of  a  harmonious  whole. 
When  planting  groups,  one  ought  to  view  them  from 
difl^erent  parts  of  the  garden  so  as  to  see  that  the  ar- 
rangement is  excellent  from  all  points.  Another  impor- 
tant thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  not  to  plant  too  large  masses 
of  annual  plants  because  when  they  are  through  flower- 
ing, they  leave  too  large  a  gap  which  must  be  filled  up 
with  some  other  plants. 

A  garden  to  be  successful  should  have  continuous 
bloom  from  May  until  the  end  of  October.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  accomplish  this,  and  requires  a  lot  of  planning  and 
scheming  to  keep  a  garden  bright  for  this  long  period. 
However,  it  can  be  done  if  a  person  has  the  equipment. 
One  of  the  things  necessary  is  a  good  number  of  cold 
frames  where  lots  of  annuals  and  biennials  can  be  grown 
in  pots  to  be  planted  in  the  vacant  spaces  as  they  occur. 
Another  essential  acquisition  is  a  nursery  or  reserve  gar- 
den where  annuals  and  biennials  can  be  grown,  and  lifted 
and  used  in  the  garden  as  required.  When  lifting  plants 
from  the  reserve  garden,  do  it  while  the  soil  is  dry.  If 
they  are  watered  before  they  are  lifted,  they  are  more 
liable  to  wilt.  Water  them  at  once  when  they  are  put  in 
their  place  in  the  garden  and  they  will  draw  up  the 
water  into  their  stems. 

One  ought  not  to  forget  that  certain  annuals  must  be 
sown  two  or  three  times  during  the  Summer  to  keep  up 
the  succession  of  bloom.  Another  most  important  point 
to  remember  is  that  all  seed  pods  and  faded  flowers 
should  be  removed  daily,  indeed  this  is  so  important  that 
if  it  is  neglected  the  continuous  bloom  will  be  a  failure. 
As  an  example,  and  to  show  how  important  this  work  is, 
last  Summer  the  Canterbury  Bells  we  had  in  our  garden 
were  gone  over  each  morning  and  the  seeds  and  old  blos- 
soms picked  off.  In  doing  this  we  obtained  three  crops 
of  flowers  from  our  plants  and  had  them  in  bloom  up  to 
the  beginning  of  August.  Now  there  are  certain  plants 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  waste  the  time  on,  for  instance, 
foxgloves,  because  there  are  no  reserve  flower  buds  to 
develop  the  second  lot  of  flowers.  There,  are  other  plants 
that  when  the  old  flower  stem  is  cut  away  throw  up 
another  lot  of  flower  stems.  Though  inferior  to  the  first 
flowering,  however,  they  help  to  keep  up  the  continuous 
bloom.  There  are  scores  of  other  little  details  which 
seem  trifling  but  when  attended  to  they  help  to  make  the 
garden  a  success. 

Color  Schemes  in  the  Flower  Garden 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Spring  garden  and  take  a  few 
examples.  The  annual  plants  to  be  used  in  the  Spring 
ought  to  be  raised  from  seed  the  previous  August  and 
should  be  well-grown  plants  which  ought  to  flower  in 
about  two  weeks  after  planting.  Lovely  combinations 
can  be  made  with  tulips  and  annual  plants.  Spring  flow- 
ering annuals  serve  three  purposes :  first,  they  make  a 
pleasing  combination ;  second,  they  cover  the  ground  in 
the  beds  completely,  and,  third,  they  continue  to  flower 
for  some  time  after  the  bulbs  are  through  blossoming. 
In  planting  beds  of  bulbs,  the  planting  of  annuals  should 
not  be  done  until  the  tulips  or  other  bulbous  plants  have 
pushed  up  their  new  growths  about  three  ipches  above 
the  ground,  then  one  is  not  liable  to  disturb  them. 
Darwin  tulip,  Clara  Butt,  which  is  soft  salmon  pink, 
makes  a  most  pleasing  effect  with  groundwork  of  white 
English  daisies.  The  Darwin  tulip,  Gretchen,  makes  a 
very  pleasing  bed  with  the  pink  and  white  English 
daisies.  Darwin  tulip,  Pride  of  Haarlem,  goes  well  with 
a  rather  dark  pansy. 

The  cottage  tulip.  Picotee.  which  is  white  margined 
with  cerise  makes  a  charming  bed  when  Myosntis.  Royal 
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Blue,  is  used.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Myosotes. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  forget-me-not  that  are  prac- 
tically useless  for  bedding  because  they  grow  so  flat  and 
have  no  grace  to  them.  Royal  Blue  grows  to  a  good 
height  and  is  light  and  airy  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
indigo  blue  color.  A  mixed  bed  of  tulips  where  the  colors 
harmonize  well  with  mixed  pansies  makes  a  good  ground- 
work and  an  attractive  bed.  Beds  of  daf?odils  I  like 
better  without  any  combination  of  plants.  However,  the 
Poet's  Narcissus  makes  a  delightful  combination  with 
forget-me-nots  or  English  daisies.  Very  fine  beds  can 
be  made,  which  are  loved  by  all,  with  large  masses  of 
forget-me-nots.  English  daisies  makes  a  pleasing  mass 
of  color.  Viola  cormita,  both  blue  and  white,  makes  good 
beds.  Self-colored  pansies  are  charming  and  nothing  is 
more  pleasing  than  the  variety.  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Silcne 
penditla  makes  a  very  pleasing  pink  bed. 

Then  the  herbaceous  border  where  bulbs  are  planted 
for  Spring  effect  requires  annuals  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
when  the  bulbs  die  down  and  to  help  to  carry  on  the 
continuous  bloom  during  the  Sununer  and  Fall  months. 
At  the  back  of  the  border  where  the  tall  plants  grow,  the 
larger  growing  annuals  should  be  used,  such  as  cosmos, 
pink  and  white,  Nicotiana  sylvcstris,  Tagctcs,  zinnias, 
Salpiglossis,  and  many  others ;  for  nearer  the  front  of  the 
border  such  plants  as  asters,  stocks,  Broivallia,  Torcnm, 
candytuft,  snapdragon,  GypsophUa.  Nigclla,  Verbena, 
Clarkia,  and  Godctla.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
colors  of  the  annual  flowers  will  harmonize  with  those 
nearer  theiu.  * 

Annu.^ls  for   Continuous  Blossom    in   the  Flower 

Garden 

This  is  a  subject  that  really  requires  much  more  time 
than  I  can  give  it  now.  However,  it  is  astonishing  the 
brightness  and  quantity  of  blossoms  annuals  and  biennials 
give  during  the  Summer  and  Fall  months.  In  using 
these  annual  plants  care  luust  be  taken  in  planting  them 
that  those  used  should  harmonize  with  the  hardy  peren- 
nials which  are  used  in  the  color  scheme.  For  continu- 
ous bloom  I  use  three  kinds  of  plants  in  clumps  of  about 
two  feet  across.  For  an  example,  take  Lilium  candidiiin, 
tall,  white  snapdragon  and  blue  Ageratitm;  further  along 
a  clump  of  Canterbury  Bells,  pink  shades,  pink  snap- 
dragon and  white  Agcratum;  and  further  along  another 
clump  of  foxgloves,  probably  with  white  flowers,  pink 
snapdragon  and  pink  P'crbena.  In  the  centre  of  the  large 
long  beds  in  our  garden  last  Summer  we  had  great 
success  with  sweet  peas  grown  in  clumps  on  birch 
branches.  They  blossomed  up  to  September  by  picking 
the  old  blossoms  and  not  letting  them  go  to  seed.  The 
kinds  that  gave  the  most  satisfaction  were  Constance  Hin- 
ton,  white;  White  Spencer;  for  pink,  Edrom  Beauty, 
Hawlmark  Pink  ;  Captain  of  the  Blues  Spencer,  Lord 
Nelson  and  Imperial  Blue.  These  were  planted  so  that 
they  would  harmonize  with  the  other  tall  plants  in  bloom 
at  that  time. 

Canterbury  Bells  and  foxgloves  are  the  two  best  bien- 
nials to  use  in  Summer  gardens  and  with  them  wonderful 
effects  can  be  produced.  When  these  are  over  we  replace 
them  with  plants  which  have  been  grown  in  pots.  Hy- 
acinthus  candicans,  Lilimn  aiiraluiii,  L.  speciosmn  album 
and  regale  make  up  combinations  of  annuals,  whose 
flowers  will  combine  with  the  above  plants.  Then  about 
the  beginning  of  September  the  plants  in  the  reserve 
garden  are  put  into  use  and  there  are  none  better  than 
the  China  asters  whose  colors  are  so  pleasing.  Cosmos, 
the  white  and  pink  flowered  kinds,  lift  easily  at  this 
time  and  are  used  to  fill  vacant  spaces  among  the  taller 
plants.  About  the  beginning  of  October  single  flowered 
and  pompon  chrysanthemums  of  suitable  colors,  which 


are  grown  in  pots,  are  used  liberally.  They  will  present 
a  fine  show  until  November  if  there  is  no  hard  frost. 
We  had  plenty  of  them  up  to  November  12th  last  Fall. 

We  use  no  red  and  very  little  yellow  in  our  garden. 
Blue  colors  we  employ  most;  then,  pink.  White  flowers 
are  used  liberally.  If  one  uses  red  and  yellow  sparingly, 
color  harmony  is  quite  easy.  One  of  the  finest  color 
effects  I  saw  last  year  was  a  wall  covered  with  the  rose, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  and  just  in  the  spaces  where  the  rose 
plants  joined  there  were  tall  spires  of  double  pink  holly- 
hock and  in  front  of  these  were  lots  of  Lilium  regale  and 
in  front  of  the  lilies,  pink  and  white  snapdragon,  Nemesi- 
as.  Lobelia,  pansies  and  Sweet  Alyssum. 

There  is  no  kind  of  beds  or  effects  that  are  wanted 
but  can  be  produced  with  annual  plants.  For  subtropi- 
cal effects  such  fine  foliage  plants  as  Ricinus,  Amaranthus 
the  various  varieties.  Cannabis  gigantca,  Cosmos,  Helian- 
thiis  of  different  species.  Nicotiana  suaveolens,  sylvestris 
and  tomeiitosa,  Solanum  atropitrpureum,  pyraeantlntm 
and  IVarscczviczii,  Malva  crispa,  Pennisetum  longistyliiin 
and  Ruppcllianum,  Zea  gracillimn  z'ariegafa,  Japonica 
zxiricgata.  and  many  others  that  could  be  mentioned. 

At  times  one  wants  some  cheap  plant  for  a  temporary 
screen  to  hide  something  that  is  undesirable  to  look  at. 
There  are  no  plants  that  grow  as  quickly  as  annuals  and 
if  selected  right  they  are  quite  satisfactory  for  this  kind 
of  work.  Probably  there  are  no  plants  cultivated  that 
give  such  a  beautiful  hedge  eft'ect  as  sweet  peas.  Ipomoea 
purpurea  is  especially  good  for  covering  trellises  and  so 
the  are  tall  nasturtiums,  Tropceolum  majus.  Cobcea 
scandens  has  beautiful  foliage  and  grows  quickly  and 
covers  a  large  space  during  the  Summer  months.  Scarlet 
runners  are  especially  good  for  this  kind  of  work  ard 
are  both  beautiful  and  useful.  Gourds,  especially  those  with 
small  fruits  are  well  adapted  for  covering  trellis  work  and 
are  always  interesting.  JMost  of  the  kinds  mentioned  for 
subtropical  effects  are  good  for  temporary  screens. 

Beds  or  masses  of  sweet  scented  annuals  are  alway.> 
enjoyed  in  the  garden.  Most  of  these  plants  are  more 
fragrant  in  the  evening  and  inany  enjoy  their  gardens 
at  that  time.  Some  of  the  most  fragrant  annuals  are 
stocks,  mignonette,  the  white  tobacco — -Nicotiana  affinis, 
which  is  a  lovely  plant,  and  no  garden  should  be  without 
it.      Sweet  Alyssum  is  especially  good. 

Best  Kinds  of  Annuals  for  Cut  Flowers 

If  a  large  quantity  of  cut  flowers  is  needed  a  separate 
piece  of  ground  should  be  laid  aside  for  this  purpose. 
Such  a  piece  of  ground  should  be  dug  and  well  manured 
in  the  Fall  so  that  the  ground  will  be  in  good  shape  for 
planting  the  annuals  in  Spring.  Just  before  planting  the 
ground  should  be  dug  over  again  and  given  a  good  liberal 
coating  of  bone  meal  and  this  should  be  enough  to  carry 
the  plants  through  the  Summer. 

Sweet  peas  are  probably  the  most  free  flowering  plants 
grown  and  there  are  more  of  them  grown  than  of  any 
other  annual.  They  need  a  good  deal  more  attention 
and  soil  preparation  than  any  of  the  other  annuals,  but 
there  are  no  plants  that  pay  so  liberally  for  the  extra 
care  and  work.  China  asters  are  also  good,  especially 
all  the  long  stemmed  varieties.  Other  good  kinds  are 
Centaurea  cyanus,  Centaurea  impcrialis,  snapdragons. 
coreopsis,  cosmos,  mignonette,  stocks,  larkspur,  lupins,, 
poppies,  Brotvallia,  chrysanthemums,  Gaillardiu,  Helian- 
thus  (small  flowered  kinds),  Hunnemannia,  Schizanthus,, 
Scabiosa,  atropurpurca,  candytuft,  phlox  acroclinium, 
Helichrysum,  Tropceolum  and  Zinnias. 

The  man  whom  I  call  deserving  the  name  is  one  whose 
thoughts  and  exertions  are  for  others  rather  than  him- 
self.— Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Plant  Distribution 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE 


A  DISPOSITION  to  move  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other seems  characteristic  of  all  living  things. 
Alan  himself  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  fact, 
for  his  spirit  of  unrest  among  familiar  scenes  has 
prompted  the  more  venturesome  to  explore  distant  lands, 
inspired  the  fisherman,  hunter,  and  student  to  ramble 
nearer  home  and  sends  all  of  us  away  on  at  least  two 
weeks"  vacation.  Possibly  it  is  this  spirit,  also,  that  in- 
clines a  great  number  to  change  residences  annually. 

The  migrations  of  birds  are  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  change  of  locality  in  the  animal  world,  though 
of  course  it  is  well-known  tliat  many  fishes  regularly 
migrate  and  that  the  habit  extends  to  various  mammals. 
The  annual  movements  of  the  great  herds  of  buli'alo 
which  once  peopled  the  western  plains  are  now  but 
memories,  but  the  fur  seals  still  have  their  migrations. 
and  many  other  illustrations  will  be  recalled,  including 
such  annual  excursions  as  the  garden  toad  makes  to  the 
nearest  pond  for  the  Spring  mating.  These  expeditions, 
however,  differ  from  the  changes  first  referred  to  inthat 
migrating  forms  ultimately  return  to  the  place  from 
which  they  came.  There  is  to  be  distinguished  from  this 
a  movement  away  from  the  common  center  which  results 
in  colonization  and  permanent  occupation  of  regions  far 
from  home. 

There  are  few  plants  that  make  regular  migrations, 
though  the  habit  is  not  entirely  absent  among  the  simpler 
forms,  but  in  the  wider  field  of  exploration  and  coloniza- 
tion, ]3lants  are  second  only  to  man  himself.  One  of  the 
chief  incentives  for  man  to  move  into  a  new  region  is 
the  chance  that  he  may  better  himself  by  so  doing,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  main  advantage  in  plant  movements. 
The  two  differ  in  this,  however :  man  moves  as  an  in- 
dividual;  the  plant  as  a  species.  The  latter  cannot  go 
itself,  but  it  sends  its  children.  No  living  thing  is  com- 
pletely adapted  to  its  locality :  it  does  the  best  it  can  un- 
der the  circumstances.  When  the  chance  to  occupy  a 
new  locality  presents  itself  it  may  often  do  much  better 
by  moving  into  it.  Our  wild  plants  aff'ord  many  illustra- 
tions of  this  truth.  They  may  be  obscure  and  harmless  in 
the  region  in  which  they  are  native,  but  transported  to 
new  countries  they  may  become  pestiferous  weeds.  The 
career  of  the  prickly  pear  in  Australia,  of  the  Russian 
thistle  in  our  semi-arid  West,  of  the  orange  hawkweed, 
the  oxeye  daisy,  the  buttercup,  and  the  Canadian  thistle 
are  good  examples.  All  indicate  that  the  region  in  which 
a  species  originates  is  not  necessarily  the  one  to  which 
it  is  best  adapted. 

Unless  the  situation  in  which  a  plant  finds  itself  is  de- 
cidedly favorable  it  can  never  become  a  weed  there.  It 
may,  and  often  does,  find  a  region  distinctly  unfavorable 
and  may  fail  to  get  a  root-hold  at  all.  The  problem  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  situations 
all  the  available  ground  is  already  occupied  while  multi- 
tudes of  seedlings,  native  to  the  region,  annually  spring 
up  to  compete  for  the  places  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
other  individuals  and  to  endeavor  to  overcome  the  least 
aggressive  of  those  still  living.  Well  established  plants 
often  find  themselves  hard  pressed  by  such  circimistances 
and  it  is  no  doubt  fortunate  for  them,  or  at  least  for  their 
race,  that  the)'  are  equipped  with  various  devices  for  mov- 
ing elsewhere. 

There  are  certain  associations  of  plants  here  and  there 
so  adjusted  to  soil  and  weather  and  to  one  another  as  to 
render  the  chance  for  a  new  plant's  getting  in  extremely 
small.     Such  associations  have  usually  lasted  a  long  time 


and  have  reached  their  present  state  only  after  a  vigorous 
struggle  in  which  all  weaklings  were  ousted.  In  other 
places,  however,  this  nicely  balanced  arrangement  may 
be  unsettled  by  various  natural  causes  and  thus  offer  an 
invading  species  more  hopes  of  success.  A  landslide,  for 
instance,  may  carry  down  into  a  valley  all  the  plants  over 
a  considerable  area  and  thus  throw  that  region  open  to 
settlement.  Moreover,  the  soil  and  rock  carried  down 
may  dam  a  stream  and  form  a  lake  or  pond  which  drowns 
out  the  original  inhabitants  but  forms  a  congenial  home 
for  water  plants.  Lakes  are  constantly  being  filled  by 
earth  and  leaves  washed  into  them  or  drained  by  streams 
cutting  down  their  outlets.  Rivers  in  flood  gnaw  away 
the  banks  in  one  place  only  to  deposit  the  material  in 
another  in  the  form  of  sand-bars,  islands,  deltas  or  flood 
plains.  Alan,  himself,  has  extensively  changed  the  face 
of  Nature  by  filling,  draining,  burning,  logging,  quarr}-- 
ing,  mining  and  the  like.  All  these  afford  new  regions  for 
colonization.  JMost  serious  of  all  from  the  wild  plant's 
situation,  are  the  operations  of  the  farmer  which  remove 
whole  floras  to  set  new  plants  in  their  stead.  Incidentally 
very  extensive  opportimities  for  colonization  are  pre- 
sented, but  they  can  be  taken  advantage  of  by  only  the 
most  aggressive  of  plants,  that  is,  the  weeds. 

When  plants  spread  into  a  region  that  for  some  reason 
is  thrown^  open  to  a  new  population,  the  first  species  to 
spring  up,  as  might  be  expected,  are  those  with  wind- 
borne  seeds.  Plants  with  jiticy  fruits  commonly  follow 
and  those  with  burs  and  nuts  come  last.  There  is  also 
a  regular  order  in  the  plants  themselves,  the  first  comers 
being  largely  annuals  and  biennials.  Herbaceous  peren- 
nials are  somewhat  slower  to  invade  a  region  and  the 
shrubs  and  trees  are  slowest  of  all.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  plants  in  a  region  are  not  necessarily 
those  capable  of  holding  it.  It  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  persistence  to  win,  as  in  other  walks  of  life,  and  the 
slower  growing  perennials  ultimately  prevail.  There  are 
many  cases,  also,  in  which  plants  may  spoil  a  locality  for 
themselves  and  yet  make  it  favorable  for  others.  In  a 
cat-tail  swamp,  the  accunnilation  of  dead  vegetation  may 
finally  produce  a  soil  that  other  plants  can  take  and  hold. 
In  nearly  every  locality  one  may  find  indications  of  one 
group  of  plants  giving  way  to  others. 

There  are  few  plants  lacking  in  some  special  means  for 
moving  from  one  locality  to  another,  but  any  of  these 
means  may  fail  to  function  in  certain  situations.  Thus  it 
is  that  many  plants  able  to  thrive  in  a  given  region  are 
yet  unable  to  reach  it  b}'  reason  of  barriers  of  one  kind 
or  another.  To  woodland  plants,  a  wide  area  of  grass- 
land or  desert  would  be  an  insuperable  barrier,  just  as 
the  forest  would  be  a  barrier  to  grassland  species.  High 
mountains  may  prevent  plants  which  cannot  endure  the 
cold  from  passing  and  at  the  same  time  may  oft'er  a  route 
along  which  northern  plants  may  spread  far  southward. 
Thus  we  see  that  what  is  a  barrier  to  one  species  is  not 
necessarily  a  barrier  to  another.  The  sea  is  an  unusually 
eft'ective  barrier  to  the  spreading,  not  only  of  plants,  but 
of  animals,  and  has  often  been  depended  upon  to  protect 
one  country  from  the  injurious  species  of  another.  This 
has  not,  however,  prevented  many  European  weeds  from 
invading  territory,  nor  will  it  entirely  protect  us  from 
others. 

What  men  want  is  not  talent,  it  is  purpose :  in  other 
words,  not  the  power  to  achieve,  but  the  will  to  labor. 
I  believe  that  lalxir  judiciously  and  continuously  applied 
becomes  genius. — Selected. 
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Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppies 


RICHARD  ROTHE 


DTRIXG  the  latter  part  of  }ilay  and  the  first  half  of 
June,  the  Oriental  poppies  represent  a  conspicu- 
ous color  note  in  the  floral  aspect  of  the  garden. 
A  few  warm  days  and  the  large,  green  egg-shaped  buds 
bursting  bring  to  light  the  intense  shades  of  fiery  red, 
orange,  scarlet,  crimson,  maroon  and  more  recently  also 
white  and  beautiful  salmon  ])ink  masses  of  huge  flowers, 
which  for  strong  near  and  distant  effects  prove  invalu- 
able. It  is  the  festive  jubilant  brass  tone  of  cornet  and 
trombone  in  the  great  color  symphony  of  our  herbaceous 
gardens.  We  have  seen  those  large  silky,  lustrous  petals 
time  and  again,  but  their  beauty  exerts  its  charm  anew 
every  ensuing  season.  In  character  it  is  fleeting — • 
oriental,  hailing   frc.m  the  land   of  wonders   of  Aral.iian 


us  that  Spring  is  swiftly  approaching.  As  a  result  of 
gentle  southern  breezes,  we  may  see  our  Iceland  poppy 
bed  literally  aglow  with  the  brightest  tints  of  white,  sul- 
phur, deep  yellow  and  orange  red.  Light  frosts  seldom 
prove  seriously  injurious  to  flowers  of  Papaver  nudicaulc. 
Their  stems  are  long,  thin  and  wiry,  bearing  their  blooms 
very  well  both  in  the  garden  and  in  a  cut  state  in 
the  vase  or  bowl  on  our  table. 

Papaver  nudicaulc,  while  classed  among  perennials,  is 
usually  better  treated  as  biennial.  Sowing  the  seed  in 
early  Spring  enables  us  to  raise  a  fre.sh  supply  of  young, 
strong-  plants  of  uniform  size  for  the  following  year. 
Like  most  of  the  poppies,  they  do  not  like  to  be  trans- 
planted while  in  a  growing  condition.     It  is  for  that  rea- 
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Papaver    Nudicaulc 

Nights,  the  land  of  flowery  language  and  gay  colors  in 
apparel.  Oriental  poppies  are  indispensable  inmates  of 
American  gardens,  feeing  familiar  with  their  habit  of 
growth,  we  are  aware  of  the  withering  and  gradually 
drving  up  of  the  otherwise  highly  ornamental  foliage 
during  Mid-su:nmer.  To  avoid  unsightly  bare  spots  on 
the  border,  gladiolus  bulbs  planted  between,  near  and 
aroimd  oriental  poppies  prove  serviceable.  In  the  Fall 
when  the  gladioli  have  finished  flowering  the  new  ground 
foliage  of  the  popjjies  appearing  at  that  time  finds  suffi- 
cient light  and  air  for  normal  development. 

Of  the  bright  red  varieties,  Oriflamme,  Trilby  and 
Goliath  are  known  to  be  robust  growers  and  very  florifer- 
ous,  while  as  leaders  in  salmon  pink  we  note  Mrs.  Perry, 
Princess  Victoria  Louise  and  Queen  Alexandra.  Perry's 
White  is  distinguished  by  pure  satiny  white  petals  with  a 
crimson  maroon  blotch  at  their  base. 

Propagating  oriental  poppies  true  to  name  and  color 
of  varieties  is  only  possible  by  root  cuttings  or  divisions. 
The  proceedings  in  raising  stock  from  seed  during  the 
early  part  of  Spring  are  so  well  known  that  we  need  not 
dwell  on  it  again. 

South  of  New  York,  sometimes  as  early  as  in  March, 
around  Boston  in  April,  along  the  sea  coast  of  Maine 
and  the  southern  part  of  Canada  in  May,  the  Iceland 
]>oppies  begin  to  open  their  nodding  dark  green  masses 
of  buds.  Hardly  has  the  Winter  cover  been  removed 
when  the  pinnate,  glaucous  foliage,  which  so  far  harl 
been  lying  flat  on  the  frozen  ground,  commences  to  ri-e 
and  within  a  few  days  as  a  compact  green  tuft  reminds 


Papaver    Oricnlalc   Mar\   Mua'urhuc 


son  advisable  to  establish  and  over-Winter  plants  where 
they  are  desired  to  bloom  the  coming  Spring.  Iceland 
poppies  no  doubt  add  effectively  in  strengthening  and 
beautifying  the  vernal  aspect  of  our  gardens  and  home- 
"Tounds. 


THINGS   AND   THOUGHTS   OF   THE   GARDEN 

[Continued  from   paiie   600) 

its  subterranean  agressiveness.  It  should  be  rigidly 
barred.  The  first  named  is  entirely  different.  With  it's 
slender  stems  clothed  with  succulent,  glaucous  leaves  and 
flowers  variable  in  color  but  usually  of  orange  and  violet, 
it  always  commands  attention.  Rut,  unfortunately,  its 
constitution  is  far  from  robust.  With  us  it  is  best  treated 
as  an  annual,  although  in  favorable  positions  it  may  persist 
for  some  years  as  a  perennial. 

The  dainty  little  Alpine  Poppy,  Papaver  alpinum,  is 
worth  the  extra  attention  that  its  cultivation  demands. 
If  you  can  imagine  a  miniature  P.  nudicaulc  you  will 
have  a  gootl  idea  of  its  fragile  loveliness. 

We  must  skip  the  Primulas,  the  alpine  species  of  which 
we  know  all  too  little  of  in  this  country,  and  pass  on  to 
the  J'.uttercups.  There  are  two  sjiecies  whose  presence 
should  be  striven  for,  namely,  Raiuiuculus  montanus, 
about  five  inches  high,  with  none  of  the  coarseness  usually 
associated  w^th  the  buttercups,  which  has  bright  yellow 
flowers  an  inch  across :  and  R.  grainiiicus,  also  with  yel- 
low blooms,  which  are  borne  on  slender  stems  about  eight 
inches  high,  rising  well  above  the  entire  linear-lanceolate 
leaves. 
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Shrubs  and  Vines  for  Seaside  Homes 


FLORUM  AMATOR 


SOjME  rears  ago  we  were  requested  by  a  larj;e  inland 
nursery  company  to  gather,  from  personal  ob- 
servation chiefly,  such  facts  as  we  were  able  as 
regards  what  shrubs,  trees,  vines  and  herbaceous 
plants  were  best  for  seaside  locations. 

The  result  of  those  observations  is  that  when  any  one 
asks  us  what  shrubs  will  grow  in  seaside  locations,  our 
invariable  answer  is  any  which  grow  inland  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  latitude  and  soil,  and  often  others  also. 
We,  however,  have  to  qualify  this  answer  by  stating  that 
a  limited  number  of  shrubs  which  thrive  inland  will  not 
grow  quite  as  well  at  the  seashore ;  that  a  moderate  num- 
ber are  more  at  home  near  the  seashore  than  inland,  and 
that  a  large  majority  grows  as  satisfactorily  at  the  seaside 
as  in  the  interior,  though  as  a  rule  somewhat  more  slowly. 

To  define  the  phrase,  seaside  location  from  a  shrub 
planting  point  of  view  is  somewhat  difficult.  We  mean 
by  these  words  that  section  of  more  or  less  fertile  and 
well  drained  land,  near  the  sea,  but  back  a  little  from 
the  sandy  or  rocky  seashore  itself  and  the  sweep  of  the 
high  tides. 

There  is  indeed  a  limited  numljer  of  shrubs,  mostly 
natives,  of  which  we  will  speak  later,  which  live,  making 
a  slow  growth,  in  the  sand  and  among  the  rocks  very 
near  the  water  where  the  high  tide  sometimes  sweeps  up 
around  them  and  the  salt  spray  drenches  them. 

The  Barricades 

The  lirst  act  in  seaside  planting  is  to  erect  our  barri- 
cades, that  is,  to  plant  along  our  boundary  lines  a  thick 
hedge  of  such  shrubs  as  thrive  at  the  seaside  and  are 
suitable  for  that  purpose.  This  hedge  shelters  from  the 
direct  violence  of  the  winds,  which  are  the  most 
hostile  of  all  factors  in  seaside  planting,  ■  the  other  dis- 
tinctly ornamental  flowering  and  foliage  shrubs  which 
are  planted  within  its  boundaries  and  which  are  less  able 
than  the  hedge  shrubs  to  withstand  the  wind's  force. 
These  hedge  shrubs  must  be  such  as  are  entirely  at  home 
at  the  seaside.  Shrubs  with  small  leaves,  too,  are  prefer- 
able, because  the  wind  sifts  through  these,  but  does  not 
break  or  blow  them  over.  Privets  and  Tamarisks  make 
the  best  seaside  hedges.  Of  these  Privets  and  Tamarisks 
we  will  speak  later.  Usually  a  hedge  on  the  boundary 
farthest  from  the  sea  is  not  a  necessity,  but  a  matter  of 
choice. 

Deciduous  Shrubs 

From  the  shrubs  which  are  most  at  home  at  the  sea- 
side and  those  that  grow  approximately  as  well  there  as 
inland  we  naturally  make  our  selections  for  seaside  plant- 
ing. Furthermore,  if  we  occupy  our  seaside  cottages  only 
in  the  Summer,  we  choose  out  of  the  above  classes  those 
chiefly  which  bloom  during  the  period  from  June  first 
to  October  first. 

It  requires  a  considerable  number  of  years  for  trees  at 
the  seaside  to  grow  to  a  moderate  size.  On  the  other 
hand,  shrubs  planted  at  the  seashore  become  established 
and  constitute  a  pleasing  environment  of  our  seaside 
homes  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Lilacs,  which  we  should  speak  of  as  Syringas,  as  that 
is  their  true  name,  are  very  much  at  home  at  the  seaside, 
and  are  invigorated  by  the  salt  air,  and  the  cool  sea 
breezes.  These  bloom  from  mid-May  till  mid-June, 
lading  the  air  with  sweet  perfume.  Some  bear  double 
and  others  single  flowers  in  many  shades  of  pink,  purple 
and  white.    One  of  the  earliest  shrubs  planted  in  colonial 


gardens  of  America  was  Syringa  vulgaris,  the  common 
purple  Lilac,  which  was  introduced  from  England,  and 
soon  from  these  colonial  gardens  was  disseminated 
through  the  towns  and  over  the  countryside,  becoming 
the  most  familiar  of  all  shrubs  in  the  farmers'  door  vards. 
W'hile  we  still  plant  this  species,  and  its  white  variety. 
alba,  in  limited  numbers,  we  select  chiefly  from  the  nu- 
merous beautiful  single  and  double  hybrid  varieties  of 
vulgaris,  which  are  mostly  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
French  botanists  and  horticulturists,  but  can  be  purchased 
of  all  American  nurserymen  who  make  a  specialty  of  the 
ornamentals. 

Spiraeas  are  excellent  for  seaside  locations.  The  earlier 
flowering  species,  which  bloom  freely  in  May,  nearly  all 
bear  white  flowers,  and  give  but  one  crop  of  blooms  in  a 
season.  The  later  blooming  species,  which  are  more  de- 
sirable for  the  seaside,  for  the  most  part  give  their  first 
crop  of  blooms  in  June  and  July ;  these,  however,  usually 
between  June  and  mid-October  give  several  other  smaller 
crops  of  flowers,  if  after  each  crop,  all  withered  blossoms 
are  cut  off  and  the  ends  of  the  branches  cut  back  a  few 
inches  at  the  same  time.  To  this  Summer  flowering 
group  belong  Spircea.  Anthony  Watcrer,  S.  bumalda,  S. 
billardii,  S.  tomentosa,  a  native  species,  5".  callosa  and 
callosa  alba.  Other  desirable  Summer  flowering  species, 
which,  however,  bloom  but  once  in  a  season,  are  Spircra 
Van  Houttci  and  S.  Rccfcsiana,  blooming  in  June,  and 
.S".  ArgHta  and  6".  Donglasi,  blooming  in  July  and  August. 
Spiraeas  are  very  suitable  for  rather  close  planting  in 
groups  or  beds,  and  S.  Anthony  Watcrer,  planted  closely, 
makes  an  attractive  low  hedge. 

The  Tamarisk,  botanically  known  as  Tamarix,  of  all 
shrubs  either  foreign  or  native,  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctly seaside-loving  plants.  There  are  four  species, 
Tamarix  afrkana  and  T.  gallica,  which  bloom  in  the 
Spring,  and  T.  japonica  plumosa  and  T.  indica,  which 
flower  in  Autumn.  Though  Tamarisks  appreciate  a  rich 
soil,  they  will  thrive  even  in  the  sand  so  close  to  the 
shore  that  the  salt  spray  at  times  drenches  them.  These 
shrubs  have  long  been  favorites  in  European  countries 
for  seaside  locations.  Their  small,  almost  needle-like, 
dark  green  leaves  allow  the  winds  to  sift  through  them 
and  consequently  not  to  break  them  down.  As  a  hedge 
plant  for  surrounding  grounds  which  are  very  near  the 
seashore,  and  protecting  them  from  winds  and  salt  spray. 
Tamarisks  are  almost  unequaled  among  deciduous 
shrubs.  As  this  shrub  endures  pruning  well,  it  can  be 
stopped  at  any  desired  height  and  kept  in  a  symmetrical 
form,  and  it  should  be  so  treated  for  pleasing  results. 
The  almost  innumerable,  very  small  light  pink  flowers  of 
the  Tamarisks  are  quite  pretty  and  sprays  of  them  are 
excellent  for  table  decoration.  Tamarisks  through  proper 
pnming  can  easily  be  made  to  grow  singly  as  small  trees. 

As  a  foliage  shrub,  nearly  evergreen,  for  seashore 
hedges  or  groups,  the  Privet,  both  the  California, 
Ligustruin  ovaiifolium,  and  other  species,  L.  ibota  and 
L.  regelianum.  thrives  remarkably  well ;  indeed  better 
than  in  inland  locations ;  so  well  in  fact  that  we  are 
obliged  to  lay  aside  our  prejudice  against  this  shrub,  be- 
cause hedges  of  it  are  ubiquitous  and  therefore  somewhat 
monotonous. 

The  Rose  of  Sharon,  Hibiscus  syriaciis,  both  the  single 
and  double  flowered  varieties  in  their  several  colors,  red, 
pink,  purple,  white  and  variegated,  flourish  near  the  sea. 
This  is  a  symmetrical  shrub,  and  flowers  in  September, 
when  almost  all  shrubs  have  ceased  blooming.     This,  too, 
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is  a  good  hedge  shrub,  since  it  may  be  pruned  closely  for 
shape  and  yet  retain  its  flowering  habit.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  as  closely  planted  to  form  a  hedge  as  Privet, 
Tamarisk,  Spircea  and  evergreens,  and  hedges  of  Rose 
of  Sharon  are  more  open  at  the  bottom  than  those  of 
other  shrubs.    Individual  specimens  of  the  shrub  are  very 


effective  and  are  an  artistic  feature  in  any  planting. 
In  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  which  will  appear  in 
our  July  issue,  other  cultivated  and  native  deciduous 
shrubs  will  be  considered,  and  besides  these  the  dwarf 
evergreen  trees,  often  looked  upon  as  shrubs,  and  also 
vines,  trailers  and  ramblers. 


The  Growing  of  Wild  Flowers 

BERTHA  BERBERT-HAMMOND 


THE  indiscriminate  digging  of  wild  flowers  foi  the 
purpose  of  transplanting  them  to  the  home  grounds 
is  a  practice  that  should  not  be  encouraged.  Only 
those  who  can  supply  suitable  environment  and  the  condi- 
tions favorable  for  success  should  attempt  removing  rare 
wildlings  from  their  habitat.  In  the  hands  of  persons 
who  understand  the  needs  and  care  of  nature  plants,  the 
making  of  a  wild  garden  may  prove  a  means  of  protect- 
ing and  perpetuating  some  species  mitil  public  sentiment 
aroused  against  the  wilful  destruction  and  waste  of  the 
wild  flowers,  decreases  to  a  considerable  extent  the  danger 
of  their  being  exterminated  by  thoughtless  or  selfish 
persons. 

Perhaps  with  the  reforesting  of  devasted  woodlands 
which  our  Govermnent  begins  to  realize  is  so  essential 
to  our  national  welfare,  and  which  our  own  State  (  Ne»v 
York)  is  endeavoring  to  foster  by  a  provision  to  exempt 
from  taxation  for  thirty-five  years,  land  reforested  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  there  may  follow  an  opportunity  and 
a  plan  to  restock  these  newly  created  woodlands  with 
plants  once  borrowed  from  the  forest  that  have  been 
sheltered  and  given  a  chance  to  propagate  in  private  wild 
gardens  and  rockeries. 

Many  of  our  wild  flowers   do   well  under  cultivation 
and  most  of  them  improve  in  size  and  in  other  qualities. 
It  is  better  not  to  molest  those  that  are  so  thoroughl) 
the  children  of  the  forest  that  they  seem  not  only  out  of 
place  with  other  surroundings,  but  to  pine  unhappily  in 
captivity.    In  "The  Exile  Flower,"  Alice  i\Iay  Douglass 
voices  the  sentiment  thus : 
Stray  child  of  woodland,  thou  modest  exile, 
'Midst  my  garden  flowers  how  sad  is  thy  smile. 
So  far  from  thy  home   'midst  the  fern-scented   bowers. 
Does    naught    bring    thee    joy    midst    my     rare-colored 

flowers  ? 
Must  thou  fade?     I  but  stole  for  thy  winsome  face, 
And  hoped  that  thy  beauty  my  garden  would  grace. 

Before  transplanting  wild  flowers,  the  subject  should 
be  given  careful  consideration,  and  provision  made  for 
promptly  setting  out  the  wildings  in  localities  where  the 
plants  are  likely  to  find  the  conditions  re(|uisite  for  their 
best  development.  While  some  kinds  will  grow  under 
rather  adverse  conditions,  there  are  others  that  require 
careful  lifting  and  conditions  almost  similar  to  those  of 
their  native  habitat. 

The  delicate,  fragrant,  three-lobed  Hepatica  (liver- 
wort) which  blooms  as  early  and  is  quite  as  beautiful 
as  the  much  adnn'red  Trailing  Arbutus,  may  be  trans- 
planted with  the  assurance  that  the  chances  for  success 
are  favorable,  for  the  dainty  Hepatica  adapts  itself  grace- 
fully to  garden  culture,  blooming  freely  and  forming  in 
a  short  time  a  vigorous  growth.  This  plant,  attractive 
both  in  leaf  and  flower,  and  for  which  there  is  a  con- 
siderable demand,  is  kept  in  stock  by  some  commercial 
growers,  and  not  only  the  ordinary  pink,  blue  and  white 
varieties,  but  also  double  introductions  are  obtainable. 
With  the   increasing  popularity  of  the   wild  garden  and 


rockery  on  large  estates,  the  far-sighted,  progressive 
grower  might  readily  establish  on  a  paying  basis,  the  in- 
dustry of  propagating  wild  plants  suitable  for  this  special 
purpose. 

Another  plant  that  may  be  easily  domesticated  is  the 
Indian  Paint  or  Blood-root  (Sangiiinaria  canadensis). 
It  delights  in  rich,  moist,  well-drained  soil,  and  will  rapid- 
ly develop  into  a  thrifty  plant.  Its  large,  white  flower 
with  golden  center,  though  exceedingly  beautiful,  is  rather 
perishable,  lasting  only  a  short  time,  but  even  when  the 
plant  is  not  in  bloom,  it  forms  an  attractive  garden  clump 
with  its  large,  prominently  veined  leaves. 

Under  cultivation  the  various  sorts  of  trilliums  im- 
prove in  size  of  flower  and  spread  out  into  fine  large 
clumps.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  trilliums  (im- 
plied by  trl  in  the  name)  is  the  arrangement  on  a  plan 
of  three  of  the  leaves  and  flower  parts.  The  Painted  Tril- 
lium (T.  tindidatum)  one  of  the  best  known  of  this  family 
with  the  A  shaped  purplish  crimson  markings  seemingly 
painted  on  its  white  waxy  petals,  is  an  especially  attrac- 
tive flower. 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  its  native  haunt,  the  wild  cokun- 
bine  (Aquilcgia  canadensis)  seems  to  have  a  penchant 
for  perilous  positions  among  crannied  ledges  and  cragged 
rocks,  under  cultivation  it  becomes  quite  tame  and  a  most 
satisfactory,  desirable  and  graceful  member  of  the  garden 
family. 

When  cultivated,  the  common  blue  violet  waxes  luxuri- 
antly (spreading  all  too  rapidly  if  space  is  limited)  and 
develops  a  surprising  length  of  stem  and  size  of  flower, 
that  is  hardly  surpassed  by  the  commercial  varieties. 

The  wild  iris  (/.  versicolor),  the  blue  flag  of  childhood 
days,  generally  found  in  low,  wet  places,  will  accommo- 
date itself  most  obligingly  to  a  much  drier  location,  and 
with  its  variegated  violet-blue  blossoms  and  sword-shaped 
leaves  make  an  attractive  and  desirable  plant. 

The  various  species  of  Cypripedium,  members  of  the 
aristocratic  orchid  family,  possessing  exceptional  distinc- 
tion of  form  and  coloring,  are  considered  by  many  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  wild  flowers.  The  yellow  Lady's 
Slipper  (C.  paniflorunt)  with  its  gold  slipper-shaped 
lips  is  a  dainty  fragrant  flower.  The  Moccasin-Flower 
(C.  acatde)  or  pink  Lady's  Slipper  bears  a  solitary  flower 
of  larger  size  and  great  beauty.  These  varieties  thrive 
and  improve  under  cultivation,  but  while  once  fairly 
abundant,  they  have  become  difficult  to  find. 

Given  a  rather  moist  situation,  the  Cardinal  Flower 
(Lobelia  cardinali-s)  will  thrive  and  produce  spikes  of 
flaming  bloom  from  July  to  September.  The  intense!)'' 
vivid  coloring  designed  by  Nature  as  an  aid  in  fertiliza- 
tion and  reproduction,  has  by  an  irony  of  fate  proved 
the  leading  factor  in  the  threatened  extinction  of  the 
plant,  for  the  brilliancy  of  coloring  which  has  served  to 
attract  the  friendly  ruby-throated  humming  bird,  also 
caught  the  covetous  eye  of  the  vandal,  who  has  nearly 
exterminated  the  most  gorgeously  colored  flower  in 
Nature's  own  garden. 
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The  Greenhouse,  Month  to  Month 

W.  R.  FOWKES 


MIDSUMMER  is  at  hand  now  with  the  middle  of 
June,  and  all  plants  are  in  Summer  quarters,  and 
"demand  Summer  care.  Watering  of  most  of 
them  has  to  be  heavier,  and  frequent  syringing  has  to  be 
exercised  to  keep  red  spider  at  bay.  The  surrroundings 
of  all  glasshouses  should  be  kept  moist.  Spray  all  shrubs 
nearby  with  Black  Leaf  40. 

Fire  heat  has  been  dispensed  with  and  to  avoid  a 
stagnant  atmosphere,  maintain  top  air  all  night.  Avoid 
damping  down  on  rainy  days.  Cleanse  the  benches  of 
all  leaves  or  rubbish  underneath  them  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulated during  the  Winter.  Have  the  boilers  emptied  ; 
flues  cleaned  out ;  all  leaks  repaired  in  order  to  be  in 
readiness  for  Winter's  work.  Wash  all  empty  flower 
pots  and  store  away.  Flats  should  be  painted  and  stored 
until  wanted. 

Carnations  that  are  planted  must  not  be  kept  too  dry. 
The  frequent  cause  of  insects,  etc.,  on  these  plants  dur- 
ing Summer  is  largely  due  to  the  plants  not  having  suffi- 
cient water  at  the  roots. 

Roses  that  have  been  recently  planted  must  be  sprayed 
several  times  daily,  and  only  kept  dry  on  wet  days.  Do 
not  use  British  methods  to  water  overhead  early  and 
late.  That  practice  in  England  is  all  right,  but  evapora- 
tion here  is  too  rapid.  The  Britons  have  moist  Summer 
heat  that  is  conducive  to  plant  growth,  while  we  have 
practicallv  to  make  a  growing  atmosphere  owing  to  our 
arid  climate. 

Ill  health  in  plants  is  due  to  overwatering  or  not 
enough  ;  too  much  food,  and  using  soap  suds,  or  coffee- 
grounds,  which  some  people  use  on  their  plants.  These 
things  should  be  avoided  if  one  grows  only  a  dozen 
plants. 

The  stove  plants  give  us  their  best  colors  now,  and 
require  shading  from  the  burning  sun.  Crotons,  Dracae- 
nas, Heliconias,  Anthuriums,  Euphorbias  are  all  in  this 
class.  The  secret  of  their  great  color  is  by  growing  in 
small  pots  and  feeding  with  suitable  foods. 

Poinsettias  can  be  propagated.  Take  the  young  shoots 
and  steep  the  bleeding  portion  in  jiowdered  charcoal  and 
then  place  in  sand. 

Acah'pha  McKayi  is  a  fine  blooming  plant  from  now 
on  that  succeeds  nicely  with  gardenias.  These  latter 
beautiful  exotics  are  now  at  their  best.  Give  sufficient 
syringings  to  keep  the  mealy  bug  away,  and  keep  them 
in  a  moist  growing  atmosphere  at  all  times.  See  that 
these  plants  are  dr}-  at  night. 

To  have  flowers  in  Winter  we  must  plant  Ijulbs  in  Sum- 
mer, and  in  view  of  this,  soil  should  be  prepared.  The 
ordinary  compost  heap  will  do  nicely,  and  incorporate 
one-third  leaf  mould  and  a  little  sand,  and  a  six-inch  pot 
of  bone  meal  to  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  compost.  Fail- 
ures occur  sometimes  through  unripened  bulbs  which  we 
cannot  control,  but  failures  also  occur  through  using  sour 
leaf  mould  or  too  much  barn  yard  manure.  There  is  a 
tendency  among  a  few  people  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  any 
dry  manure,  ancl  to  think  that  bags  of  fertilizer  are  just 
an  added  item  of  expense,  whereas  if  they  took  the  pains 
to  inquire  the  amount  of  barn  yard  manure  it  takes  to  se- 
cure the  same  effect  of  a  small  quantity  of  chemicals, 
the\-  would  find  the  bag  of  fertilizer  by  far  the  cheaper. 

I  remember  when  studving  at  an  agricultural  college 


across  the  water,  the  professors  gave  lectures  about  chem- 
icals versus  animal  manures,  and  the  following  list  will 
suffice  to  show  what  is  really  not  contained  in  one  ton  of 
this  bulky  matter : 

\'alue  of  fertilizing  constituents  in  1  ton  of  manure : 

Horse      Cow  Cattle     Sheep      Pigs  Poultry 

Nitrogen     1.98        1.62  1.98        3.60        2.34        3.24 

Phosphoric   Acid..     0.27        0.30  0.34        0.44        0.63        0.87 

Potash    0.66        0.42  0.48        0.84        0.48        0.48 

So  when  all  is  considered,  there  remains  but  about 
twenty-four  pounds  of  real  plant  food  in  one  ton  of  this 
bulky  manure  which  takes  so  long  to  apply. 

Freesias  are  the  first  bulbs  to  arrive,  and  they  favor  a 
larger  quantity  of  leaf  mould  than  the  other  bulbs.  Do 
not  use  it  from  maple  leaves  or  any  mixture.  Oak  and 
beech  are  the  best  and  most  reliable,  and  bone  meal  w-ill 
supply  all  food. 

Do  not  forget  to  place  an  order  for  iris.  They  have 
been  forced  in  Europe  many  years,  but  became  prominent 
here  during  the  war  when  houses  that  were  deprived  of 
coal  were  planted  with  iris  and  gave  excellent  results. 

Do  not  forget  to  press  the  soil  in  the  rose  houses  after 
planting.  This  is  necessary  to  give  a  firm  growth.  Put 
the  wire  stakes  in  place  and  the  first  wet  day  is  a  good 
time  to  give  the  plants  their  first  tie,  but  do  not  be  too 
severe  for  a  few^  weeks,  for  they  will  make  a  better  break 
and  a  larger  bush  while  hanging  around  for  a  time,  than 
if  kept  erect.  Remember  that  roses  require  lots  of  air 
and  plentv  of  water  from  now  until  September,  and 
should  be  given  no  fire  heat.  Do  not  neglect  to  use  Grape 
Dust,  the  great  antidote  for  mildew. 

Give  the  palms  around  the  lawns  or  porches  an  ounce 
of  sulphate  of  potash  in  two  gallons  of  water  three  times 
during  the  Summer  to  put  strength  and  firmness  into  the 
leaves  that  are  growing  so  rapidly.  See  that  the  plants 
in  the  hanging  baskets  do  not  suffer  from  lack  of  water. 

Immerse  in  a  large  tub  of  water,  into  which  a  pecl^ 
bag  of  soot  is  soaking,  nectarine  and  peach  trees  that  have 
finished  their  fruitfulness.  The  laterals  should  be  pinched 
back  to  five  eyes  and  plu-nged  outdoors  up  to  the  rims  in 
ashes  and  should  be  well  fed  to  perfect  the  fruiting  wood 
for  next  year's  work.  They  must  not  be  thrown  into 
some  out-of-the-way  ]ilace,  if  next  year,  first-class  fruit 
is  to  be  expected. 

Nerines  should  be  well  ripened  in  the  frames  and  suffi- 
cient water  should  be  given  tmtil  the  leaves  have  ripened 
oft'  entirely.  They  can  then  be  placed  on  a  dry  shelf  ready 
for  Fall  blooming. 

Gloxinias  and  begonias  can  be  kept  healthy  by  not  al- 
lowing the  leaves  to  wilt.  Often  the  plants  will  droop 
suddenly  and  examination  reveals  a  very  dry  ball  of  roots 
under  the  large  fleshy  leaves. 

The  last  batch  of  'mums  must  be  potted  or  planted  in 
permanent  quarters.  Caps,  singles  and  pompons,  are 
very  useful  and  are  favorites  with  ever\'one.  Their  cul- 
ture is  simple  and  they  can  be  grown  in  eight-inch  pots 
and  tied  to  stakes  and  pinched  several  times  in  order  to 
make  them  bushy.  This  is  more  satisfactory  than  plant- 
ing out  in  the  garden  and  lifting  in  September,  which 
results  in  the  loss  of  foliage  and  a  set  back  from  the  shock 
of  lifting.  They  can  be  grown  on  the  gravel  walks  or 
in  any  open  position  if  no  room  is  at  hand  inside. 


Foi   June,  1921 
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Work  for  the  Month  in  the  Garden 
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THE  planting  season  in  the  vegetable  garden  has 
reached  its  apex,  and  the  most  tender  plants  from 
greenhouses  and  frames  will  have  been  transferred 
into  their  final  quarters.  From  now  on  throughout  the 
Summer,  the  problem  of  perfect  successions  and  adequate 
supplies,  will  demand  the  constant  attention  of  growers. 
Where  very  young  and  tender  vegetables  are  in  constant 
demand,  regular  and  frequent  intervals  of  sowing  are 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  thinning  of  crops  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle;  persistent  cultivation  to  keep  the  ground  free 
of  weeds  and  to  have  the  surface  soil  loose  and  friable, 
are  other  essential  duties  to  be  performed.  After  heavy 
rains  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the 
soil  permits,  because  with  drjing,  sunny  days,  the  ground 
cracks  and  evaporation  is  very  rapid,  making  it  urgent 
to  hoe  or  cultivate  to  conserve  the  moisture.  Artificial 
watering  is  thus  made  less  imperative. 

The  attacks  of  insect  and  grub  pests  will  require  con- 
stant vigilance,  and  no  doubt  all  preparations  are  com- 
plete for  waging  war  with  insecticide  and  fungicide. 
The  cut  worm  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  grubs  al 
this  season,  and  apparently  takes  great  delight  in  its 
labors.  Being  somewhat  of  an  epicure,  it  eats  otif  the 
plants  close  to  the  ground  when  the  seedlings  are  at  their 
most  tender  stage.  It  is  often  the  real  cause  of  the  ap- 
parent failure  of  seed  to  germinate,  and  will  clear  whole 
rows  of  seedlings  as  they  are  pushing  through  the  soil. 
Poison  bait  is  generally  effective,  but  for  small  gardens 
which  can  easily  be  looked  over,  and  one  can  see  at  a 
glance  where  the  beans,  tgg  plants  or  tomatoes  have 
been  eaten  otif  during  the  night,  the  culprit  can  usually 
be  found  reposing  near  the  scene  of  its  depredations  and 
can  be  personally  dealt  with. 

Spray  the  potatoes  with  a  solution  of  paris  green,  or 
arsenate  of  lead,  to  destroy  the  potato  bug.  During  the 
early  stages,  if  hot,  dr\-  weather  prevails,  the  flea  beetle 
is  verj'  persistent  in  its  attacks.  Spray  with  a  nicotine 
solution.  The  same  insect  attacks  tomatoes,  and  tobacco 
powder  is  a  good  preventive.  Cucumbers,  melons  and 
squash  must  be  watched  at  this  stage  against  attacks 
of  the  striped  beetle,  and  arsenate  of  lead  or  Slug  Shot 
should  be  used. 

During  dry  spells  artificial  waterings  must  be  resorted 
to.  When  this  is  necessary  do  it  thoroughly,  and  if  pos- 
sible, during  the  evening  or  late  afternoon.  Greatl)-  im- 
proved and  labor  saving  systems  of  irrigation  have  come 
to  the  fore  during  the  last  few  years,  some  of  which 
simulate  the  gentle  rain,  and  are  a  great  advance  on  the 
hose  or  watering  can. 

As  soon  as  the  early  crops  of  peas  are  over,  remove 
them  at  once,  and  use  the  ground  for  celery  or  late  corn. 
Small  crops  of  carrots,  beets,  lettuce,  etc.,  can  be  grown 
between  the  celery  rows.  Growing  celerj'  should  be  given 
an  abundance  of  water.  Tie  up  lima  bean  growths  to 
the  poles  to  prevent  them  from  being  broken  by  winds 
or  storms.  Stake  late  peas,  and  give  them  a  good  mulch 
of  stable  manure  which  tends  to  conserve  the  moisture. 
and  keep  the  ground  cool,  a  condition  necessar}'  to  the 
success  of  late  peas.  In  dry  spells  they  are  subject  to 
attacks  of  green  fly  which  can  be  overcome  by  spraying 
with  Aphine.     A  spraying  during  the  evening  is  beneficial. 


Tie  up  romaine  and  endive  to  induce  fine  blanched 
hearts ;  sow  successions  of  corn,  string  beans,  beets 
and  carrots ;  plant  late  cabbage,  and  cauliflower,  and  en- 
courage rapid  growth  to  the  onion  crop  by  watering 
with  liquid  manure  water.  Occasional  dusting  with 
Scotch  soot  is  a  detriment  to  the  onion  fly,  besides  hav- 
ing fertilizing  properties  of  a  high  order. 

.As  soon  as  the  early  strawberry  crop  is  over,  remove 
the  straw  mulch,  and  layer  the  runners  needed  for  any 
new  beds  which  may  be  desired. 

In  the  flower  garden,  especially  where  formal  bedding 
is  carried  out  to  any  extent,  during  the  early  days  of 
June  all  is  activity.  It  is  the  period  of  transition  from 
Spring  beds  and  flowers  to  the  regular  Summer  beds. 
Xo  time  must  be  lost,  when  warm  days  and  nights  are 
with  us  and  danger  of  frost  is  past,  to  push  on  with 
planting  out,  even  the  more  tender  garden  subjects,  so 
that  they  will  derive  the  benefits  from  showery  weather, 
and  become  well  established  before  the  torrid  days  of 
Summer  are  here. 

It  is  best,  if  possible,  to  leave  bulbous  plants  to  ripen 
where  they  have  grown  or  until  their  foliage  turns  yellow. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  always  possible,  for  when  their 
bloom  is  over  they  are  no  longer  attractive  in  the  garden, 
and  they  often  receive  but  scant  consideration.  \\'e  are 
eager  to  see  their  places  filled  with  the  Summer  flowers. 
These  old  bulbs  should  be  carefully  lifted  and  heeled  in  a 
shady  place  to  finish  the  process  of  ripening,  before  being 
finally  dried  and  stored  in  a  cool  place.  Give  the  beds  a 
coating  of  manure  and  dig  over  before  replanting. 

Remove  old  plants  of  Canterbury  Bells,  foxgloves,  as 
they  pass  out  of  bloom.  Their  place  can  be  taken  bv 
late  asters  or  some  other  suitable  annual.  Sweet  Williams 
can  be  cut  over  and  left,  but  it  is  a  much  better  course 
to  remove  them  also  so  that  their  place  can  be  available 
for  Fall  flowers.  The\-  are  easily  raised  from  seed  each 
year. 

Plant  the  last  batch  of  gladioli.  If  planted  in  groups 
of  about  twelve  in  each  they  make  a  fine  display  in  the 
borders   throughout   the    Fall. 

There  are  now  many  wonderful  varieties  of  cannas 
which  can  be  used  with  fine  effect  in  many  parts  of  the 
garden,  and  their  excellent  foliage  and  gorgeous  flovv"'.  rs 
are  most  striking  from  Jul\-  until  frost  cuts  them  down. 

Finish  planting  dahlias  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  stake  at 
the  time  of  planting  which  prevents  possible  injury  to 
the  roots.  Give  early  attention  to  all  plants  needing  sup- 
ports. This  should  be  carefully  done  using  stakes  with 
due  regard  to  the  varying  heights  of  the  plants. 

Give  sweet  peas  abundance  of  water  at  this  time  with 
occasional  soakings  of  liquid  manure,  and  keep  the  flov.ers 
picked  daily,  and  spray  if  attacked  by  green  fly. 

June  is  the  month  of  roses,  the  queen  of  flowers. 
Keep  the  plants  well  supplied  with  water  and  during 
hot  weather  an  overhead  spray  during  the  evenings  will 
do  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  flowers.  It  also 
checks  green  fly  and  other  enemies.  From  now  on  one 
must  be  continually  on  guard  against  the  rose  bug.  Dnst 
with  Hellebore  powder  when  any  are  seen,  and  many 
can  be  destroyed  if  shaken  into  a  vessel  containing  kero- 
sene. 

{Continued  on  page  613) 
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Soils  and  How  to  Improve  Them 
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F  all  the  things  that  the  great  Creator  has  given 
man  dominion  over,  there  is  nothing  so  generous, 
so  truthful,  as  old  mother-earth.  If  you  treat  her 
well,  she  will  repay  you  manifold,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  neglect  her  and  try  to  gain  something  for 
nothing,  she  will  go  back  on  you,  and  you  have  no 
redress. 

Of  course,  you  know  that  all  soils  are  made  out  of 
rock  to  begin  with.  The  knowledge,  however,  accurate 
and  comprehensive,  of  the  geological  features  of  any 
particular  locality  will  not  enable  me  to  predicate  with 
certainty,  the  nattire,  composition  and  productiveness  of 
its  soil.  So  many  circumstances  of  locality  come  into 
operation  tending  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  soil,  and 
although  we  kncnv.  that,  as  a  rule,  a  sandstone  formation 
will  give  a  sandy  soil  and  a  limestone  formation  a  calca- 
reous soil,  we  cannot  be  so  sure  of  the  exact  nature  of 
these  soils.  The  position  of  the  strata  and  the  mixing  of 
the  detritus  of  these,  the  action  of  water  upon  soil  and 
its  shifting  from  one  locality  to  another,  as  from  a  posi- 
tion on  the  hillside  to  one  in  the  valley,  will  tend  to 
introduce  elements  of  different  kinds,  so  that  the  soil 
from  a  sandstone  formation,  for  instance,  in  one  locality 
may  be  very  different  in  its  texture  and  productiveness 
from  that  of  sandstone  formation  in  another  locality.  Nor 
is  distance  of  one  locality  from  another  an  essential 
requirement  in  bringing  about  the  diversity  of  soils.  Very 
often  it  is  found  that  the  soil  of  one  part  of  the  farm 
gives  no  index  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  other  part. 
Indeed  the  difference  may,  and  often  does,  appear  in  the 
small  space  of  a  few  acres. 

If  you  have  about  twenty  acres  of  garden  in  one  place, 
you  may  find  in  that  twenty  acres,  five  different  kinds  of 
soil.  It  would  take  more  time  and  space  than  I  have  to 
spare  to  give  the  reason  why.  One  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  diversity  of  soil  is  that  there  must  be  diversity 
of  manure  and  crops,  and  that  is  often  one  reason  why 
Mr.  Jones  can  grow  certain  things  better  than  I\Ir. 
Thomas.  Another  thing,  the  season  has  something  more 
to  do  with  a  man's  success  or  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 
A  test  was-  made  of  the  power  of  the  soil  to  produce 
crops  without  manure  as  a  means  of  judging  the  effect 
of  atmospheric  influence  alone,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
lowest  weight  of  the  bushel  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
straw  corresponded  with  the  season  in  which  there  was 
the  lowest  Summer  heat,  and  the  greatest  number  of  rainy 
days,  and  the  reverse  as  the  case  when  the  weather  was 
the  other  way. 

Soils  are  very  much  what  you  make  them.  Some  years 
ago  I  took  all  the  top  soil  off  an  acre  of  land.  The  first 
twelve  inches  I  used  for  making  a  flower  garden.  To  get 
the  grade  I  wanted,  I  had  to  take  three  feet  oft"  in  some 
places,  and  then  I  was  left  with  Boulder  Clay,  where 
hardly  anything  would  grow.  If  I  had  covered  that  acre 
with  six  inches  of  good  soil,  it  would  have  taken  1,000 
tons.  I  dug  small  holes  seventeen  feet  apart  and  put  one 
wheelbarrow  of  good  soil  in  and  planted  two-year-old 
sour  cherry  trees ;  then  plowed  the  land  and  sowed  it 
down  with  rye.  The  next  Spring  I  plowed  the  rye  under 
and  sowed  buckwheat,  which  in  turn  was  plowed  under, 
then  clover  and  next  rape.  I  kept  plowing  two  crops  a 
year  under  for  four  years.  After  that  the  land  was 
left  fallow  as  all  good  orchards  are.  Several  Summers 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  place  and  those  trees 
had  grown  so  that  they  were  growing  into  one  another. 


and  the  superintendent  said  to  me  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best  acres  of  land  on  tlie  estate. 

On  the  same  estate  there  was  another  piece  of  land 
about  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  where  the  soil  had  been 
nothing  but  rough  gravel  and  sand,  and  according  to  the 
general  plan,  this  part  had  to  be  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  Spring  came  along,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
draw  good  soil  on,  so  I  dug  small  holes  and  planted 
small  shrubs,  giving  each  about  two  shovelfuls  of  good 
earth.  As  we  had  about  six  acres  of  new  lawn,  we  let 
the  grass  grow  until  it  was  long  enough  to  cut  with  a 
scythe;  raked  it  off',  and  mulched  the  newly  planted 
shrubs  with  it.  Then  for  years  all  such  organic  waste 
was  put  on  that  piece  of  land.  When  I  examined  the 
land,  the  trees  and  shrubs  had  grown  into  a  thicket  and 
there  were  at  least  four  inches  of  humus  on  top.  I  men- 
tion this  place  to  you,  for  what  can  be  done  on  one  place, 
can  usually  be  done  on  another.  The  moral  of  the  whole 
thing  is,  you  have  the  making  of  your  own  garden  soil. 

The  principal  soils  are  sandy,  loam,  clay  and  peat. 
Sandy  soil  is  principally  composed  of  silica,  soda,  lime 
and  alumina.  Clay  is  silica,  organic  matter,  lime,  carbon- 
ate and  water.  Peat  soil  is  principally  composed  of  or- 
ganic matter ;  good  loam  has  all  that  goes  to  make  a  good 
mixture.  Let  me  suppose  that  your  soil  is  light  sandy 
and  you  are  going  to  crop  it  with  vegetables.  Give  it  at 
the  rate  of  not  less  than  thirty  tons  of  good  rotton  farm- 
yard manure  to  the  acre.  I  know  that  most  of  our  uni- 
versity people  advise  using  the  manure  up  when  fresh. 
That  is  all  well  enough  for  clay  soils,  and  if  you  are  not 
in  a  hurry  for  the  results.  If  you  cover  a  lot  of  fresh 
straw  in  light  sandy  soil,  you  are  going  to  form  voids, 
with  the  result  that  your  soil  dries  out  more  quickly.  It 
may  be  all  right  to  turn  the  hose  on.  but  it  is  much  better 
to  conserve  the  water  in  the  soil. 

A  man  with  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  acre  should 
never  think  of  using  a  plow ;  dig  it  w  ith  a  spade  at  least 
twelve  inches  deep.  If  you  have  a  small  plot  you  cannot 
do  it  justice  with  a  plow  and  a  team  of  horses,  whereas 
if  you  dig  it  and  dig  it  well,  most  of  the  work  is  done 
at  one  operation.  But  as  plowing  and  digging  are  the 
fundamentals  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  operation,  and  men  who  want 
to  have  good  gardens  should  learn  the  principles  of  dig- 
ging. If  you  cannot  get  enough  good  manure,  take  what 
you  can  get  and  make  it  up  with  fine  bone  meal  or  bone 
super-phosphate,  or,  in  other  words,  dissolved  bones — 
these  are  bones  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol.  Liebig  made 
this  discovery  and  when  he  found  out  how  valuable  bones 
were  as  manure,  he  also  found  out  that  his  country  had 
been  exporting  a  considerable  amount  of  bone  to  Britain, 
33.000  tons  a  year,  as  the  Britons  had  been  using  bone  in 
quantity  as  crushed  bone  for  years. 

We  had  about  twenty  acres  of  sandy  soil,  so  sandy 
that  if  a  heavy  wind  came  before  the  crops  were  up,  the 
seed  was  sometimes  blown  out  of  the  ground.  There 
was  a  cemetery  along  side  this  ground,  where  it  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  radishes,  lettuce,  or  cucumbers 
growing  on  top  of  the  graves,  the  seed  having  blown  up 
out  of  our  gardens.  Yet  from  this  piece  of  land  we  could 
take  out  $2".500  worth  of  early  vegetables  every  year.  If 
we  had  had  water,  there  would  have  been  no  end  to  what 
we  could  have  grown.  .Ml  crops  were  oft'  early ;  we  then 
let  the  weeds  grow  up  and  before  they  went  to  seed  we 
turned  them  under,  then  in  the  Fall  we  put  on  manure 
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and  plowed  that  under.  What  we  could  not  manure  in 
the  Fall  we  manured  in  the  Winter,  and  plowed  in  early 
Spring.  We  used  for  top  dressing  ground  bones,  nitrate 
of  soda,  kainite  acid  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
When  lime  was  required  we  used  clam  shell  dust,  three 
tons  to  the  acre. 

If  your  soil  is  clay  you  can  use  much  coarser  manure 
and  you  need  more  lime,  as  the  soil  is  cold  and  more 
retentive  and  water  does  not  pass  away  quickly  enough. 
Too  much  water  is  as  bad  as  too  little  because  it  drowns 
the  plants.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  plants  covered 
with  water  to  drown  them. — if  the  soil  is  so  wet  for  any 
length  of  time  that  it  stops  the  air  passages,  the  plants  die 
from  lack  of  air  at  the  roots. 

If  your  soil  is  peat,  it  is  mostly  composed  of  organic 
matter.  You  have  very  little  lime,  potash,  phosphoric 
acid  or  magnesia,  and  therefore,  if  you  are  to  be  success- 
ful, you  must  add  these  things.  I  have  seen  a  peat-bog  in 
Massachusetts  covered  over  with  about  twelve  inches 
of  sandy  ground  from  a  hillside  and  it  yielded  some  of  the 
best  crops  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  Of  course  there 
is  peat  and  peat.  The  muck  land  that  you  grow  celery  in 
is  very  different  peat  from  the  peat  you  grow  orchids  in. 
A  good  test  for  acid  soil  is  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper. 
Put  it  in  the  soil  for  half  an  hour  and  if  it  comes  out  red, 
3'ou  need  lime.  You  can  get  litmus  paper  from  a  drug 
store.  Lime  is  not  a  manure  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  but  you  must  have  it  as  it  liberates  other  minerals 
that  are  useful,  and  acts  as  a  cleanser.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  common  salt  or  iron  sulphate. 

Aly  points  are  that  no  matter  w^hat  your  soil  is  to  begin 
with,  you  can  make  it  produce  a  good  crop  if  you  go 
abopt  it  the  right  way.  Special  manures  can  be  bought 
from  a  good  seedsman.  But  those  of  you  who  do  not 
know  anything  about  manures,  stick  to  farm-yard 
manure,  bone  meal,  blood  manure  and  guano.  There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  good  manure  lost  every  year  by 
not  taking  care  of  the  sweepings  of  the  street.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  good  thing  at  any  time  to  let  a  garden  grow 
up  to  weeds,  but  if  you  do  have  weeds,  turn  them  under 
before  they  go  to  seed,  and  you  are  that  far  ahead.  Peo- 
ple who  grow  early  potatoes  every  year  on  the  same  land 
usually  have  the  crop  off  by  the  first  week  of  August — 
they  follow  the  diggers  with  a  two-way  plow,  roll  the 
land  and  sow  rye  or  rape  and  pasture  that  off  in  the  late 
FalLand  plow  under  in  the  Spring,  which  gives  them 
fresh  soil  by  Spring.  There  is  nothing  better  for  land 
than  to  have  it  in  g-rass  once  in  a  while,  as  it  always  helps 
it  to  recuperate.  W'ith  the  right  kind  of  manure,  good 
seeds,  and  a  fair  amount  of  hard  work,  the  garden  is 
almost  assured  of  a  crop. 


Remove  all  seed  pods  from  rhododendrons,  and  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  for  red  spider,  and  spray  early.  Many 
plants  in  the  herbaceous  border  are  subject  to  attacks  of 
black  Aphis  at  this  time.  Tobacco  dust  is  a  very  good 
remedv. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH  IN  THE  GARDEN 

(Continued  from  page  611) 

Lose  no  time  in  sowing  stocks  of  biennials.  Propagate 
the  early  flowering  phloxes,  Aiibretia.  Abris,  etc.  Many 
of  these  are  most  attractive  when  used  in  bedding  as  a 
groundwork  to  tulips,  for  instance,  the  early  yellow  tulip 
with  a  ground  work  of  Myosotis;  scarlet  or  red  shades, 
with  groundwork  of  Arabis  alpina;  and  later,  the  Cottage 
tulip,  Inglescombe  yellow,  or  Primrose  Beauty  with 
Phlox  divarkata  canadensis. 

The  cuttings  of  this  phlox  should  be  taken  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough,  and  should  be  wintered  in  a 
cold  frame.  Naturally  they  commence  their  growth 
earlier  than  those  left  out  during  Winter,  and  blooi.n 
from  one  or  two  weeks  in  advance,  coming  in  right  for 
associating  with  late  tulips. 

.After  the  peonies  have  passed  out  of  flower,  give  gen- 
erous treatment  throughout  the   Summer. 


CHINA  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  EAST 

CELDO^I  has  so  appropriate  a  descriptive  title  been 
given  a  countrj'  as  this  which  is  applied  to  China. 
X'ot  only  are  flowers  cultivated  universally  by  rich  and 
poor,  but  they  grow  wild  in  never-ending  profusion. 

Among  these  wild  plants  are  twelve  species  of  rhodo- 
dendron. In  some  sections  of  the  country,  notably  in 
Szechuan,  and  extending  north  even  as  far  as  the  region 
where  famine  is  now  ranging,  are  rhododendron  forests 
growing  at  altitudes  ranging  from  2,000  to  12,000  feet. 
\\'hen  these  forests  are  in  bloom  the  sight  is  said  to  be 
beautiful  beyond  description. 

Azaleas  are  another  striking  family  in  the  flower  popu- 
lation of  China.  The  plants  are  large  and  vigorous,  the 
blossoms  many-hued.  Then  there  are  the  chrysanthe- 
mums, almost  as  numerous  as  in  Japan.  In  numbers 
they  are  rivalled  by  the  peonies.  The  poetic  Camellia 
is  widely  cultivated,  as  are  also  orchids.  Nowhere  will 
one  find  more  beautiful  gardenias,  or  a  greater  varietv 
of  roses.  And  the  lotus  ponds  enhance  the  beauty  of 
many  a  private  garden. 

Then  there  are  the  trees.  For  centuries  the  blossom 
of  the  plum  tree  has  been  to  the  Chinese  the  sxnibol  of 
all  that  is  highest  in  man's  nature  and  the  best  in  life. 
The  greatest  painters  have  immortalized  this  blossom  in 
their  pictures,  and  so  have  the  poets  in  their  verses. 

In  the  Spring  may  be  seen  in  bloom  orchards  of  apples, 
apricots,  cherries,  pears,  peaches,  and  practically  every 
other  known  fruit,  though,  not  always  are  these  fniits 
as  luscious  as  those  grown  in  this  countr}-.  In  North 
China  they  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  tasteless,  but  in  the 
South  many  a  perfect  variety  is  grown. 

The  varying  climates  in  the  huge  expanse  of  China 
make  possible  the  growing  of  tropical  as  well  as  hardy 
plants  and  trees.  Among  the  former  may  be  found 
pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  dates  and  figs. 
Limited  transportation  facilities  alone  prevent  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  fruits  throughout  the  country-.  Each 
locality  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  fruits  raised  in  that 
region. 

Appreciation  of  flowers  and  of  blossoming  trees  is 
even  more  general  in  China  than  appreciation  of  a  per- 
fect fruit.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  going  too  far  to  say  that 
a  Chinese  would  rather  eat  a  bowl  of  rice  under  a  flowen,' 
shrub  than  an  elaborate  repast  embellished  with  fruits 
and  served  in  a  treeless  or  flowerless  garden. 

^iiiiaiimiiimifflwm]mmiiriiii«i«niiiimiiiiiiiiiiwiiimiiiiuimiiiniiiiii;iMifflmiiimiiiiiuiiimniiin^^^^^^^ 

I     Of  Interest  to   Country  Estate  Owners     | 

i  The  National   Association  of  Gardeners  takes  this  opportunity  = 

1  to  riace  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  disposal  of  owners  of  country  1 

1  estates  when  requiring  competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  1 

=  superintendents,     head    gardeners    or    assistant    gardeners — thor-  § 

=  oughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assiunc  the  responsibilities  E 

1  the  positions  call  for — gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their  profession.  i 

i  The    Bureau    i»    maintained    entirely    at    the    expense    of    the        i 

i        association   and   makes  no  charge  to  the  employer  it  may  serve        § 
1        01    to  the  member  it  may  benefit.  i 

I      NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF    GARDENERS      | 

I  M.   C.    EBEL,   Secretary  f 

i        286  Fifth  Ave.  New  York        i 
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Notes  From  Arnold  Arboretum  Bulletins 


Conius  floridcf.  which  adds  so  much  to  the  woodland  beauty  of 
eastern  North  America  from  southern  New  England  to  Texas, 
was  covered  here  last  Autumn  with  inflorescence-buds  which  ap- 
pear during  the  Summer  on  short  stems  at  the  end  of  the  branch- 
lets  between  the  upper  pair  of  leaves,  and  consist  of  a  cluster  of 
minute  flower-buds  enclosed  in  four  scales  which  are  brown  and 
more  or  less  hairy  during  the  Winter ;  in  Spring  the  stalk  of  in- 
florescence lengthens  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  the  scales  which  have  protected  the  flower-buds  open 
and  expand,  turn  pure  white  and  form  a  flat  corolla-like  cup  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  enlarged  pure  white  scales 
which  surround  the  flower-clusters  are  the  conspicuous  part  of 
the  inflorescence,  for  the  flower  themselves  are  minute  and 
yellow-green.  On  many  of  the  trees  this  Spring  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  the  white  scales  are  discolored  by  dirty  red-brown 
streaks  which  make  the  trees  seen  from  a  short  distance  appear 
pink.  The  cause  of  this  discoloration  is  not  evident,  although  it 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  cold  of  Easter  Monday  following 
several  days  of  unseasonably  hot  weather.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  inflorescence-buds  of  Conms  Horida  had  scarcely  begun 
to  swell.  Whatever  the  -cause  of  the  injury  its  occurence  this 
year,  when  there  is  an  unusual  bloom,  is  doubly  unfortunate,  for 
the  Flowering  Dogwood  often  loses  its  flower-buds  entirely  in 
New  England  as  we  are  close  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  range 
of  distribution  of  this  tree,  which  further  south  flowers  more 
profusely  and  develops  larger  bud-scales.  Forms  of  this  tree 
with  the  scales  which  surround  the  flower-clusters  varying  in 
color  from  light  to  dark  red  (var.  rubra)  occasionally  occur  in 
southern  woods,  and  some  of  these  forms  have  been  propagated 
by  nurserymen  and  are  popular  garden  plants,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  where  there  are  many  specimens 
of  the  "Red-flowered  Dogwood."  Several  plants  of  this  variety 
are  now  blooming  by  the  shores  of  Jamaica  Pond  in  Boston  where 
they  are  flowering  more  abundantly  than  usual,  for  the  flower- 
buds  of  this  variety  appear  to  be  less  hardy  than  those  of  the 
typical  form.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  when  the  red  and  white- 
flowered  trees  are  planted  together  in  masses  thev  produce  when 
in  flower  a  brilliant  effect.  There  is  a  form  of  Cornus  florida 
with  pendulous  branches,  and  another  on  which  the  flowers  are 
called  double  from  the  presence  of  an  inner  row  of  white  inflor- 
escence-scales. These  abnormal  forms,  ho.wever,  have  little  to 
recommend  them  to  the  lovers  of  handsome  trees.  Cornus  ftorida 
is  as  handsome  in  the  Autumn  as  it  is  in  the  Spring,  for  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  turns  bright  red,  the  lower  surface  retaining 
its  pale  Summer  tint,  and  the  abundant  clusters  of  scarlet  lustrous 
fruits  are -conspicuous  and  beautiful.  Not  less  beautiful  in  .\ntuiTin 
are  two  trees  with  bright  yellow  fruit  which  have  recently  been 
found,  one  near  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  and  the  other  in  North 
Carolina. 

AsaJcas. — The  large  orange  red  flowers  of  Rhododendron 
(.hnlca)  ia[>oniiuni  are  fast  opening,  and  althou,£;h  the  plants 
on  the  lower  side  of  Azalea  Path  are  not  as  full  of  flowers  this 
Spring  as  usual  there  are  flowers  enough  to  show  their  beauty. 
Rhododendron  japonicum  is  a  common  shrub  on  grass-covered 
foothills  of  the  mountains  of  central  Japan  where  it  is  a  vigorous 
shrub  froin  three  to  six  feet  high  with  stout  erect  stems  and  clus- 
tered flowers  froiTi  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter 
which  open  as  tlie  leaves  unfold.  More  beautiful  is  the  hybrid 
.•\zalea  Louisa  Hunnewell  {Rhododendron  koslerinnunt  var. 
Louisa  Hunne-a'el!)  which  was  raised  at  Wellesley  by  crossing 
A',  japonieuni  with  7?.  molle  (the  R.  sinense  of  many  authors), 
and  is  the  handsomest  of  the  hylirid  .\zak'as.  A  number  of  plants 
of  this  hylirid  arc  now  in  flower  on  ihe  lower  side  of  Oak  Path 
near  its  junction  with  .\zalea  Path,  and  opposite  a  group  of  plants 
of  Rhododendron  japouieum.  On  the  lower  side  of  Oak  Path, 
near  the  junction  with  Azalea  Path,  plants  of  a  hybrid  between 
Rhododendron  ohiusum  amoenum  (the  well  known  Acalea  amoena 
of  gardens)  and  R.  obtusum  kcrmpferi  (Azalea  keempferi)  are 
now  in  bloom.  This  hybrid  was  raised  at  the  Arboretum  several 
years  ago  by  Jackson  E)awson  and  has  been  naiued  Rhododendron 
arnoldiannm.  The  plants  are  dwarf  in  habit  and  the  flowers  on 
the  different  plants  vary  in  color  between  that  of  the  flowers  of 
the  two  parents.  A  few  of  the  plants  in  this  group  are  worth 
propagating  for  the  edges  of  beds  and  for  the  rock  garden. 


T-c^'o  Anieriean  Acaleas. — Plants  of  Rhododendron  niididonim 
and  A',  roseuni  are  in  bloom  on  the  lower  side  of  Azalea  Path, 
and  the  grouns  of  these  plants  which  are  now  side  by  side  afford 
opportuin'ty  for  the  studv  of  these  two  New  Ensland  Azaleas. 
Tlic  flowers  of  R.  nudiftorum,  which  are  pale  pink  and  open  a 
few  days  earlier  than  those  of  R.  roseuni.  have  not  the  fragrance 


wliicli  adds  so  much  to  the  value  of  the  rose-colored  flowers  of 
R.  ruscnni.  The  fact  that  this  plant  can  grow  in  soil  strongly 
impregnated  with  lime  will  make  its  cultivation  possible,  it  is 
hoped,  in  parts  of  the  country  where,  on  account  of  lime  in  the 
soil,  no  other  Rhododendron  can  be  kept  alive. 

Rhododendrons  with  evergreen  leaves  are  widely  scattered  over 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  extend  into  the 
tropics  in  southern  and  southeastern  Asia.  Several  hundred 
species  are  now  recognized,  the  largest  nuinber  on  the  eastern 
Himalayas  and  on  the  moun.tains  of  southwestern  and  western 
China  where  botanical  explorers  have  recently  found  innumerable 
new  and  often  handsome  species.  One  or  two  species  grow  in 
northern  China,  two  in  central  Japan,  one  in  the  Pacific  states, 
and  five  in  the  Atlantic  states  of  North  America;  two  species 
grow  on  the  mountains  of  central  Europe  and  four  in  the  Cau- 
casus. The  number  of  species  which  can  be  successfully  grown 
in  the  Arboretum  is  only  nine  ;  four  from  eastern  North  America, 
one  from  Japan,  one  from  China,  one  from  the  Caucasus  and  two 
from  Europe.  Of  these  several  are  rare  in  American  gardens,  in 
which  hybrids  are  generally  cultivated.  Eastern  North  America 
is  not  a  Rliododendron  country.  A  few  of  them  grow  better  on 
Long  Island  than  they  do  in  New  England;  they  might  grow 
more  successfully  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  where  they 
have  not  been  very  largely  planted,  or  in  some  favored  valley  of 
the  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia  or  North  Carolina ;  further  south 
the  Summer  sun  is  too  hot  for  many  of  the  species.  On  the  north- 
west coast  of  this  continent  in  western  Oregon,  Washington  and 
southern  British  Coluiribia  the  soil,  moisture  and  temperate  cli- 
mate are  favorable  to  broad-leaved  evergreens,  and  it  is  in  that 
region  that  it  seems  possible  to  establish  a  collection  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons which  might  equal  and  perhaps  surpass  the  great  collec- 
tions of  southwestern  England,  in  the  best  of  which  several  hun- 
dred species  now  flower  every  year.  In  the  United  States 
Rhododendrons  have  been  more  largely  planted  and  better  cared 
for  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country;  and  judging  by  the  best  collection  in  America,  at  least, 
of  the  so-called  Catawbiense  hybrids  on  which  incessant  care,  in- 
telligence and  money  have  been  expended  continuously  for  sev- 
enty years  the  results  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants  in  New  England  are  not  great  in  comparison  with 
the  residts  olitained  in  regions  better  suited  to  their  requireinents. 

Rhododendrons  usually  grow  on  mountain  slopes  where, 
although  the  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  moisture,  their  roots 
are  in  well  drained  soil,  and  where  they  are  often  protected  in 
Winter  by  snow.  Here  in  New  England  they  grow  best  when 
planted  on  the  north  side  of  evergreen  trees,  protected  from  the 
stimulating  effect  of  the  hot  sun  of  March  which  excites  growth 
and  increases  the  danger  from  late  frosts.  Planted  in  such  a 
position  at  the  base  of  Hemlock  Hill  in  the  .Arboretum  there  are 
good  plants  of  Catawbiense  hybrids.  F;hododendrons  are  not 
particular  about  soil  provided  it  is  well  drained  and  is  free  of 
lime.  A  few  of  the  new  Chinese  species  grow  naturally  in  lime- 
stone soil,  but  none  of  them  are  hardy  in  the  eastern  states.  For 
the  Rhododendrons  which  can  be  grown  here  lime  is  fatal,  and 
persons  wlio  go  on  year  after  year  trying  to  overcome  this  pe- 
culiarity of  nearly  all  plants  of  the  Heath  Faiuily  are  throwing 
away  their  labor  and  money.  Rhododendrons  suffer  from  in- 
suflicient  moisture  at  the  roots  and  cannot  be  safely  planted  with- 
in reacli  of  the  roots  of  vigorous  trees  which  deprive  them  of  it. 

The  species  of  Rhododendrons  whicli  liave  proved  hardy  here 
are  the  eastern  American  R.  maximum.  R.  eatatcbiense.  R.  minus 
and  R.  earolinianum,  the  European  7?.  ferrugineum  and  R.  hirsu- 
tnm.  the  Caucasian  R.  smirnoii'ii.  the  Chinese  R.  mieranthum  and 
the  Japanese  R.  braehyearpum.  The  four  .American  species  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  can  be  grown  without  difficulty.  R.  maximum 
is  tlie  largest  of  these,  becoiuing  sometimes  a  small  tree  in  the 
sheltered  valleys  of  the  southern  Appalachian  mountains.  It  has 
beautiful,  dark  green,  lustrous  leaves  pale  on  the  lower  surface, 
and  clusters  of  pink  and  white  flowers  whicli  do  not  open  here 
until  July  and  are  a  good  deal  hidden  liy  the  branches  of  the  vear 
which  have  nearly  finished  their  .growth  before  the  flowers  appear. 
R.  ealaivbiense  is  a  round-topped  shrub  with  beautiful  folia.ge  and 
lilac  purple  flowers  of  a  distinctly  disagreeable  color.  It  grows 
on  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  sometimes  covering  neai 
the  summits  of  the  hiuhest  peaks,  at  altitudes  of  between  five 
or  si.x  thousand  feet,  thousands  of  acres  with  impenetrable  thick- 
ets ;  It  occurs,  too,  sparingly  in  the  Piedmont  region  of  North 
Carohna  and  on  the  mountanis  of  northern  .\labama.  R.  earolin- 
ninum  and  R.  minus  are  southern  Appalachian  species;  the  former 
IS  a  dwarf  compact  shrub  with  leaves  covered  below  more  or  less 
thickly  with  rusty  brown  scales,  and  coinpact  clusters  of  small 
(Continued  on  page  616) 
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While  most  people  recognize  the  delinitioh  of  soil,  the  word  is 
sometimes  used  outside  its  true  meaning  and  is  applied  to  any 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  is  not  hard  rock.  In 
its  real  sense  a  soil  is  only  that  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  in 
which  plants  inay  grow,  and  it  is  always  composed  of  inineral, 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  The  foundation  of  a  soil  is  pul- 
verized and  disintegrated  rock,  which  is  purely  dead  inorganic 
matter,  incapable  of  supporting  any  of  the  higher  forms  of  plant 
!tfe,  however  finely  it  maj'  have  been  disintc.gratcd. 

To  become  a  soil  this  decomposed  rock  must  have  organic 
matter  incorporated  with  it,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  the  greater  is  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  presuming  that  all  other  things  are  equal.  Low  forms  of 
plant  life,  like  liciiens  and  mosses,  are  the  earliest  to  start  into 
growth  as  they  require  practically  no  organic  matter,  and  they 
themselves  are  not  only  capable  of  dissolving  rock  but  their 
decay  commences  the  production  of  organic  matter  and  therefore 
they  mark  the  tirst  step  in  soil  foriuation. 

The  characters  of  the  original  rock  necessarily  af^fect  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  of  the  resulting  soil,  as  the  various 
rocks  are  composed  of  minerals  having  a  different  combination 
of  elements  and  a  different  percentage  composition.  These  chem- 
ical and  physical  properties  together  determine  the  value  of  a  soil 
for   crop  production. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  plant — thai  is  of  the  higher  forms 
of  plant  life — a  suitable  soil  for  it  is  one  which  combines  those 
physical  and  chemical  properties  which  are  best  suited  to  its 
growth. 

There  are  many  factors  involved  in  the  physical  properties  of 
soils,  but  they  are  all  ])ased  upon  the  size,  form,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  soil  particles.  Soils  vary  in  weight  with  the  com- 
position and  the  size  of  the  particles,  and  the  size  of  these  par- 
ticles varies  from  those  scarcely  distinguishable  with  the  micro- 
scope, as  with  clay,  to  coarser  rock  fragments,  such  variations 
determine  the  type  of  the  soil,  whether  it  is  clay,  sand,  or  loam. 
In  most  soils  there  is  a  predominencc  of  one  grade,  as  clay  in 
clay  soils,  and  medium  sand  in  sandy  soils ;  no  soil  is,  however, 
composed  entirely  of  one  grade.  Clay  particles  are  exceeding 
small,  it  w-ould  take  live  thousand  of  the  larger  ones,  if  laid  in 
a  line  with  ed.ges  touching,  to  measure  an  inch ;  while  it  would 
only  take  fifty  of  the  medium  sand  particles  to  measure  an  inch. 
Clay  soils  owe  their  properties  to  the  fineness  of  the  division  of 
their  particles  rather  than  to  their  chemical  composition.  Any 
mineral  when  finely  pulverized  has  physical  properties  similar 
to  clay ;  but  while  this  is  true  from  a  physical  standpoint,  the 
term  clay  is  chemically  onlv  applicable  to  aluminum  silicate  which 
is  formed  only  from  the  disintegration  and  decomposition  of 
feldspathic  rock.  It  is  this  latter  fact  which  causes  clay  soils  to 
be  invariably  richer  than  those  known  as  sandy.  The  drawback 
to  a  clay  soil  is  its  heaviness  in  working  and  the  difficulties  which 
exist  in  handling  it.  Much  of  the  trouble  connected  w-ith  grow- 
ing plants  in  a  clay  soil  is  due  to  improper  cultivation,  mainly 
that  of  working  it  when  too  wet  and  sticky.  From  all  points  of 
view  the  most  satisfactory  soil  is  that  which  is  termed  a  loam 
in  which  the  properties  of  both  sandy  and  clay  soils  are  cotn- 
bined  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  the  disadvantages  of  either. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  natural  characteristics  of  a  soil 
may  be  gathered  from  the  plants  native  to  it.  To  give  a  few 
examples:  the  Pin  Oak  is  always  found  in  a  rich,  wet  soil,  while 
the  Post  Oak  (Quercu.t  stclhia)  never  grows  naturally  but  in 
soils  which  are  dry.  The  prevalence  of  the  Elm  invariably  indi- 
cates a  good  .=oil  with  the  water-table  not  very  close  to  the 
surface.  Extensive  woods  of  Piniis  virgiiiiaiia  show  the  ex- 
istence of  a  poor,  dry  soil,  as  in  the  Pine  barrens  of  western 
Xew  Icrsev.  '  Black  ,-\sh  thrives  upon  swampy,  undrained  soils, 
but  White  Ash  flourishes  best  in  fertile,  moist,  but  at  the  same 
time,  naturally  well-drained  ground.  The  presence  ot  much 
Sorrel  (Rumcx  ncctosa)  whether  in  cultivated  or  uncultivated 
soil  is  a  sure  indication  of  acidity,  indicating  that  an  application 
of  lime  is  required ;  while  the  opposite  condition— although  of 
course  not  absolute  akalinity — is  shown  by  plenty  of  Clover 
growing.  Horsetails  (F.tiuisctuiii.  si'.)  as  readily  indicate  that 
subsoil  drainage  is  required.  .A  plentiful  and  strong  grow-th  of 
Chickwecd  (Sti-Ilarh  mcdui)  is  a  pretty  good  sign  of  a  fertile 
soil,  rich  in  humus. 


Most  of  our  food  crops  have  their  special  likes  and  dislikes 
as  regards  soil.  We  know  -that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
extensive  districts  are  devoted  to  the  commercial  production  of 
some  particular  pl.tiit  because  the  soil  conditions  are  the  most 
favorable  to  it,  while  the  district  may  be  as  distinctly  unfavorable 
for  another.  For  example,  it  would  be  only  courting  failure  to 
attempt  the  growing  of  first  class  cauliflowers  upon  a  soil  emi- 
nently suited  to  sweet  potatoes,  as  the  latter  require  a  dry  sandy 
soil  while  the  former  do  best  in  one  of  an  almost  opposite  char- 
acter. Although  the  physical  properties  of  a  soil  are  mainly 
responsible  for  a  given  crop  doing  specially  well  in  a  certain 
iocality,  there  arc  sometimes  climatic  conditions  which  also  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  matter. 

While  the  coinmercial  grower  generally  finds  it  necessary  to  fit 
the  crop  to  his  soil,  the  home  gardener  has  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  as  he  has  to  grow  something  of  everything  his  climate  is 
capable  of  bringing  to  maturity,  irrespective  of  his  soil,  he  there- 
fore has  to  fit  the  soil  to  the  crop. 

In  a  garden  which  has  been  well  handled  for  a  number  of  years 
much  of  the  soil's  natural  character  will  have  become  changed, 
any  extreme  features  it  may  have  possessed  ameliorated,  and  it 
should  have  become  fitted  to  grow  any  kind  of  garden  crop  satis- 
factorily. In  the  case  of  a  neglected  garden  or  of  a  new  one, 
the  first  step  is  to  plan  the  reducing  of,  and  ultimately  eliminat- 
ing, any  bad  features  it  may  possess.  This  is  never  the  work 
of  a  day,  nor  of  a  year,  for  in  most  cases  it  will  take  several  years 
of  continual  suitable  treatment  to  bring  a  soil  into  such  a  condi- 
tion that  it  will  suit  all  the  plants  desired  to  be  grow^n  in  it ;  this 
refers  especially  to  the  vegetable  portion  of  a  garden. 

On  the  ornamental  side  there  are  some  plants  that  require  spe- 
cial soil  relations  which  are  easily  supplied  at  once  so  far  as 
the  initial  planting  in  a  suitable  soil  environment  is  concerned. 
Among  these  the  Rhododendrons  and  most  other  members  of  the 
Ericacccc  family  are  very  particular  in  requiring  an  acid  soil, 
or  at  least  one  that  does  not  contain  any  appreciable  amount  of 
lime.*  If  it  is  determined  to  grow  these  plants  and  have  them 
permanently  successful  in  a  district  having  a  soil  naturally  un- 
suited  to  them,  then  at  least  two  feet  of  the  existing  soil  should 
be  reiTioved  and  replaced  by  that  of  a  suitable  character  con- 
taining plenty  of  humus  and  which  shows  an  acid  reaction  when 
tested  with  litmus  paper.  Again  if  we  have  a  very  poor  and 
extremely  sandy  soil  and  wish  to  grow  roses  two  feet  of  the 
sand  should  be  removed  and  replaced  w-ith  a  clayey  loam.  It  is 
ahvays  possible  to  make  the  soil  environment  more  pleasing  to 
anv  plant  of  a  permanent  nature  we  wish  to  grow^  by  adding 
sufficient  of  some  suitable  earth  at  planting  time  to  afford  room 
for  at  least  a  year  or  two's  growth  of  roots,  beyond  which  the 
soil  may  be  ameliorated  to  suit  further  root  extension  by  cultiva- 
tion and  manuring,  as  well  as  by  soil  addition  if  necessary. 

While,  in  dealing  with  soils  which  have  at  some  time  or  another 
been  under  ordinary  cultivation  for  any  appreciable  period,  we 
shall  find  them  suitable  for  the  general  run  of  shrubs,  etc.,  used 
for  ornamental  planting,  provided  the  preparation  and  setting  out 
has  been  properly  done,  in  dealing  with  any  extrcmeor  peculiar 
soil  condition,  tliere  is  luuch  to  be  said  in  favor  of  fitting  the 
plant  to  the  soil,  as  it  is  simpler  and  less  expensive,  -especially 
as  plants  can  be  found  which  will  fit  any  of  the  natural  ixjsitions 
capable  of  growing  a  plant  at  all,  or  in  other  words,  there  is  a 
plant  for  every  place.  In  these  days  when  people  are  rightly 
giving  more  attention  to  American  plants  it  is  easy  to  have  those 
naturallv  at  home  in  any  peculiar  or  extreme  soil  conditions  our 
lumie  surroundings  may  afford,  from  a  sandy  bank  to  a  swamp. 
Too  freipientlv  plants  are  placed  in  soil  for  which  they  arc  to- 
tally unfited.  "Mistakes  in  this  direction  are  vcr\^  often  made  by 
those  responsible  for  the  planting  iilans.  as  many  landscapists 
pppcar  to  be  vcrv  ignorant  of  horticulture.  There  is  considerable 
to  be  learned  from  a  knowledge  of  a  plant's  native  habitat,  not 
cirly  as  regards  soil  conditions  most  suitable  but  also,  in  many 
instances  the  best  treatment  to  be  given  after  planting.  Take  for 
example  Rhododendrons,  wdiich  we  refer  to  again  because  it  is 
extremely  rare  to  see  a  group  of  these  doing  really  well  in  home 
surroundings,   and    many    who    should   grow-   them    refrain    from 


•  A    few    species    of    Rhododendrons    have    been    discovered    in    China    by 
l-orcst  and  Wilson  whicli  apparently  revel  in  a  limestone  soil. 
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doing  so  because  of  the  fact  that  thc-ir  neigiiboi's  do  not  succeed 
with  them.  Including  azaleas,  there  are  some  ten  species  of 
Rhododendrons  native  to  this  country  which  are  perfectly  hardy, 
in  the  Northern  States,  and  I  have  yet  to  lind  a  district  in  the 
country  in  which  they  cannot  be  made  to  flourish.  Correct  soil 
treatment  after  planting  is  important  with  everything,  but  with 
no  class  of  plants  is  the  importance  greater  and  more  vital  than 
with  Rhododendrons,  and  their  failure  to  thrive  is  invariably  due 
to  either  neglect,  or,   which  is  worse,  to   wrong  treatment. 

The  correct  soil  treatment  after  planting  is  learned  by  going  to 
Nature  and  seeing  plants  growing  in  their  native  homes.  In 
the  case  of  some  species  we  may  find  specimens  thirtj'  and  forty 
feet  tall  growing  on  the  mountain  side  with  a  very  small  depth 
of  soil  under  them.  From  the  day,  we  know  not  how  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  seedling  plant  from  which  these  orig- 
mated,  started,  there  has  been  an  annua!  fall  of  leaves  upon  them, 
the  decay  of  which  has  resulted  in  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
the  bed  of  leaf  mould  in  which  these  specimens  are  growing. 
The  proper  treatment  of  these  plants  cannot  be  more  plainly 
indicated,  but  some  people  are  either  ignorant  of  Nature's  meth- 
ods or  they  think  that  it  is  she  who  is  ignorant  of  the  right  thing 
to  do  and  they  compel  their  Rhododendrons  to  e.xist  with  nothing 
but  bare  soil  under  their  branches,  a  condition  of  things  which 
is  inaintained  by  continuous  raking  in  what  in  this  case,  as  well 
as  in  others,  amounts  to  a  craze  for  ultra  tidiness.  While  pro- 
vided we  have  a  soil  which  is  free  froin  lime  and  is  neither  pure 
sand  nor  pure  clay  leaf  mould  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  plant 
Rhododendrons  in  it  is  essential  that  they  have  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  growing  annually  covered  with  leaves  and  that  these 
leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  all  the  year.  Ten  or  twelve  inches 
is  not  too  thick  a  covering  of  leaves  to  apply  every  year  some 
time  between  October  and  Christmas.  Combined  with  this  an- 
nual leaf  application  there  will  be  a  continual  leaf  decay  with  the 
production   of  leaf-mould   into   which  plant   roots  will   penetrate. 

Soils  have  to  be  considered  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  physical  condition  and  their  chemical  contents,  but  also 
from  that  of  their  biological  characters.  Unless  the  biological 
character  of  a  soil — in  other  words  its  bacterial  content — is  suit- 
able for  the  plant  we  w'ish  to  grow,  which  suitability  is  based 
upon  the  symbiotic  influence  which  one  form  of  plant  life  has 
upon  another,  the  plant  cannot  thrive.  The  term  symbiosis  is 
used  today  in  a  somewhat  more  extended  manner  that  hereto- 
fore. Strictly  speaking  we  think  it  should  only  be  applied  to  ' 
\he  intimate  association  of  two  distinct  organisms  with  benefit 
.0  both  or  at  least  to  the  plant  we  desire  to  grow ;  but  the  use 
of  the  word  in  connection  with  pure  parasitism  having  an  harm- 
ful effect  upon  the  higher  fomi  of  plant  life,  appears  scarcely 
warranted.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  all  plants  require 
more  or  less,  the  existence  of  their  own  special  bacteria  in  the 
soil,  and  that  the  species  and  nuinber  of  these  micro-organisms 
contained  by  the  soil  is  just  as  important  a  consideration  as  its 
physical  and  chemical  characters ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it 
appears  that  these  organisms  are  more  necessaiy  to  soine  plants 
than  to  others.  Bare  ground  is  undoubtedly  inimical  to  soil 
bacteria.  In  forestry  the  vital  importance  of  preserving  the  for- 
est-floor is  fully  recognized,  which  floor  has  been  formed  by  the 
decay  of  the  leaves  and  needles  of  the  forest  trees,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties in  reforesting  when  this  floor  has  been  destroyed  are  very 
great ;  difficulties  which  are  mainly  due.  to  the  absence  of  bacteria 
which  have  either  been  scorched  out  by  the  sun  shining  upon 
the  bare  ground,  or  washed  away  with  soil  denudation.  The 
practice  of  raking  away  all  leaves  from  under  shrubs  and  trees 
is  the  reverse  of  beneficial ;  with  the  ordinary  deciduous  shrubs 
and  trees  that  root  more  or  less  deeply,  the  leaves  should  at 
least  be  spaded  in,  but  with  many  subjects  like  .Rhododendrons 
which  are  surface  rooting,  spading  cannot  be  done  without  harm, 
and  in  any  case  these,  as  pre^'iously  stated,  should  always  have 
more  leaves  added  yearly  and  left  alone  to  decay.  Needles  of 
conifers  should  never  be  raked  away,  as  their  decay  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  life  of  those  microscopic  plants  whose  symbiotic 
action  has  such  beneficial  eft'ect  upon  growth  of  coniferous  plants. 

In  dealing  with  a  piece  of  ground  devoted  entirely  to  crops, 
like  vegetables,  the  soil  can  be  treated  as  a  whole.  Of  the  two 
extremes  a  very  sandy  soil  on  the  one  hand  and  a  heavy  clay 
on  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  worse.  One  of  a 
.landy  nature  can  be  worked  at  any  time :  it  is  an  insatiable  de- 
vourer  of  manure,  and  is  tlie  poorest  in  natural  plant  food;  but 
it  is  capable  of  giving  earlier  Spring  crops  as  it  soon  warins  up 
after  Winter.  A  clay  is  always  colder:  seeds  cannot  be  sown  so 
early  in  the  Spring:  it  is  more  difficult  to  work,  and  a  few  days 
must  alway.s  be  allowed  to  elapse  after  rain  before  handling  it; 
but  when  handled  properly  it  withstands  drought  and  is  capable 
of  carrying  heavy  crops. 

While  soils  containing  a  inore  or  less  large  proportion  of 
clay — a  pure  clay  does  not  exist — require  more  labor  e.xpended 
upon  theiu  than  do  those  of  a  sandy  nature,  they  require  less 
manuring  than  the  latter  and  plant-food  is  not  so  readily  washed 


out  of  them.  Every  gardener  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
handling  soils  of  differing  physical  characters  is  aware  of  the 
great  advantages  in  having  one  which  is  easily  worked  in  spite 
of  perhaps  some  chemical  disadvantages  connected  with  it. 

The  most  obdurate  clay  soil  and  one  running  very  closely  to 
pure  sand,  can  be  so  handled  as  to  ameliorate  their  respective  dis- 
advantages, and  various  means  to  this  end  will  be  discussed  in 
the  next  lesson. 


NOTES    FROM    ARNOLD    ARBORETUM    BULLETINS 

(Continued  from  page  614) 
pure  pink  flowers  which  open  in  early  Spring.  It  grows  ap- 
parently equally  well  in  full  exposure  to  the  sim  and  in  the  shade 
of  pines  and  other  trees.  There  is  a  w^hite-flowered  form  with 
thinner,  less  rusty  brown  leaves,  which  is  still  rare  in  gardens 
and  appears  rather  less  hardy  than  the  pink-fiowered  type.  R. 
minus  grows  from  low  altitudes,  as  at  the  locks  on  the  Savannah 
River  above  Augusta,  Georgia,  up  to  altitudes  of  thirty-fve  hun- 
dred feet  on  the  Blue  Ridge  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  shrub 
sometimes  ten  or  twelve  feet  tall,  with  leaves  covered  below  with 
glandular  scales  and  pink  flowers,  which  in  northern  gardens  do 
not  open  until  the  end  of  June,  and  after  the  shoots  of  the  year 
have  nearly  attained  their  full  growth.  A  fine  variety  of  this 
species  (var.  Harhisonii)  from  northern  Georgia  with  larger 
flowers  is  not  yet  in  cultivation.  The  two  European  species  R. 
hirsutum  and  R.  fcrrugincum  are  dwarf  shrubs  with  small  pink 
or  carmine  flowers,  the  fonner  with  branches  covered  with  hairs 
and  leaves  glandular  hispid  on  the  lower  surface,  the  latter  with 
glabrous  branchlets  and  leaves  covered  below  with  rusty  brown 
scales.  Of  the  two  R.  hirsutum  has  taken  more  kindly  to  culti- 
vation, at  least  in  the  Arboretum.  It  can  grow  in  soil  impreg- 
nated with  lime.  R.  smirnon-ii,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  is  said 
to  become  a  tree  sometimes  twenty-five  feet  high ;  in  the  Arbore- 
tum, wdiere  it  is  hardy,  it  is  a  shrub  four  or  five  feet  high,  with 
oblong,  acute  leaves  dark  green  above  and  covered  below  with  a 
thick,  yellowish  or  tawny  felt  -which  also  covers  the  branchlets, 
and  protects  the  leaves  from  the  attacks  of  the  lace  wing  fly.  The 
flowers  are  bright  pink  and  beautiful.  Of  the  hundreds  of  species 
of  Rhododendron  which  grow  in  China  only  the  northern  R. 
niclanthum  has  up  to  this  time  showed  itself  able  to  support  the 
New  England  climate.  It  is  a  straggling  shrub  with  small  leaves 
and  small  compact  clusters  of  small  white  flowers  which  give  to 
the  plant  the  appearance  of  a  Ledum.  The  Japanese  R.  brachy- 
carpum  is  a  handsoine  shrub  with  leaves  which  resemble  those  of 
R.  cataicbicnsc,  and  rather  compact  clusters  of  large  pale  pink  or 
pale  straw-colored  flowers. 


"NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE   SUN." 

Shortly  after  the  literature  was  circulated  by  the  National 
.Association  of  Gardeners  to  create  public  sentiment  against  the 
sign  board  nuisance  which  threatens  to  mar  the  scenic  beauties 
along  our  highways,  a  communication  was  received  from  one  of 
the  national  association  of  sign  board  interests  offering  evidence 
that  its  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world's  history,  just 
as  gardening  is  proclaimed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world. 
In  the  year  1666,  Charles  II.  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
initiated  an  act.  "That  in  all  streets  no  sign  lioards  shall  hang 
across  same."  This  regulation  was  closely  followed  in  France  in 
1669.  The  ancient  Egyptians  perhaps  excusably  had  but  slight 
use  for  signs.  The  first  distinct  evidence  we  find,  however,  is 
with  the  Romans.  Not  only  have  the  actual  original  signs  been 
recovered,  but  in  many  places  we  find  Horace,  Phsedrus  and 
Cicero  referring  to  signs.  Ph«drus  mentions  the  "painted  signs" 
as  "signs  we  see  painted  on  the  walls  of  taverns ;"  while  Horace, 
the  beloved  poet  was  so  moved  by  a  wall-sign  which  portrayed  a 
fight  that  he  wrote.  "I  admire  the  men  painted  in  red  or  black, 
moving  as  if  they  were  actually  living  and  fighting  as  if  actually 
real."  Cicero,  the  great  Roman  orator,  says  while  deriding  some 
opponent  presumably,  "I  shall  show  you  how  you  look.  (To 
which  he  answered,  'Please  do.')  Then  I  pointed  my  finger 
towards  a  cock  painted  on  a  sign  board."  These  and  inany  other 
quotations  seem  to  show  that  the  outdoor  advertising  business 
was  at  least  a  lusty  infant  when  Caesar  was  fighting  his  Gallic  wars. 

While  the  foregoing  is  illuminating,  it  does  not  permit  any 
license  for  the  wanton  desecration  of  our  highways  by  sign  board 
vandals  or  any  reason  why  the  campaign  inaugurated  to  combat 
this  nuisance  should  be  suppressed. 

Other  communications  from  individuals  and  organizations  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  received  by  the  committee  of  the  National 
-Kssociation  of  Gardeners,  revealed  the  surprising  interest  in  this 
movement,  and  indicated  that  the  time  for  action  is  now,  but 
that  it  thus  far  has  lacked  co-operation  to  bring  about  unified  action. 

The  Sign  Board  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners,  286  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  other  interested  sources  which  are  ready  for  co-opera- 
tion in  curbing  this  constantly  increasing  nuisance! 


For  June,  1921 
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FOR  THE  PERENNIAL  BORDER 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  for  the  vast  majority  of  herbaceous 
perennials  and  the  greatest  variety  of  soils  there  is  no  season  of 
the  year  more  suitable  for  planting  than  that  of  early  Spring.  It 
is  as  true  of  the  seedling  as  it  is  of  the  more  established  example, 
and  equally  so  of  that  older  type  of  the  last  named,  for  which 
division  of  the  rootstock  in  conjunction  with  transplanting  are 
essential  if  the  plant  is  to  give  of  its  best.  It  is  true,  too,  from 
the  propagator's  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  is  at  that  season 
of  the  year  that  the  majority  of  herbaceous  perennials,  starting 
root  and  branch  anew,  also  develop,  if  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
so  doing,  a  proportionate  number  of  the  latent  eyes  or  buds  which 
may  be  found  about  the  bases  of  the  stems,  it  may  be  of  Torch 
Lily,  Tufted  Pansy,  Dclpliimum,  Michaelmas  Daisy,  Pyrellinuii, 
or  many  another  besides.  Left  to  themselves  in  undivided  clumps, 
these  same  buds  are  either  crowded  out  of  existence  altogether  or 
go  to  swell  that  little  forest  of  weakly  growths  more  common, 
happily,  in  clumps  of  herbaceous  border  plants  a  decade  or  two 
ago  than  they  are  to-day.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  cultivators 
generally  are  moving  in  a  right  direction,  and  that  amateurs, 
realizing  how  to  make  the  most  of  things,  are  also  prepared  to 
cultivate  their  border  flowers  on  more  rational  lines  than  hither- 
to. In  former  times  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  great  mat- 
like swards  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisy  occupying  a  border,  the 
nearly  bare  stems  and  inadequate  floral  display  but  the  net  result 
of  starvation — the  exacting  toll  of  neglect.  To-day  we  know  that 
these  same  plants  merit  annual  or  biennial  division  and  trans- 
planting, giving  some  thirty,  some  fifty,  some  a  hundred  fold  of 
their  flowers,  as  the  result  of  the  cultivation  bestowed.  In  prin- 
ciple, the  same  is  true  of  other  plants — Phlox.  Sunflower,  Helen- 
itiiii,  Campanula,  Day  Lily  and  the  like — and  the  measure  of  their 
success  at  flowering  time  will  be  also  that  of  the  cultivation — or 
lack  of  it — they  receive ;  hence  the  desire  for  timely  action. 

At  all  times  a  well-prepared  border  is  essential  to  success.  Such 
preparation  is  more  easy  of  accomplishment  in  the  case  of  a  new 
border  where  trenching  and  manuring  can  be  done  in  advance, 
and  without  such  hindrance  or  interruption  as  is  inseparable  from 
a  border  not  destined  for  complete  overhauling.  So  much,  how- 
ever, might  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  so  good  the 
results,  that  in  all  cases  where  possible  it  is  worth  pursuing.  All 
the  same,  there  arc  many  things — Phlox,  Pyrcthnim.  Potintilla. 
Japanese  Anemone,  Delphinium,  Day  Lily  and  Pseony,  to  name  but 
a  few — that  are  infmitelj'  better  if  left  for  two,  three,  or  even  a 
greater  number  of  years,  and  to  these  the  importance  of  a  well- 
prepared  border  at  the  outset  cannot  well  be  overestimated.  In 
tlie  case  of  heavy  soils,  the  addition  of  grit  and  leaf-soil  will  assist 
drainage,  just  as  a  free  addition  of  lime  will  assist  porosity  and 
<lo  other  important  work.  For  light  soils  the  maiuire  should  be 
intrdouced  low  down,  where  later  it  may  play  the  part  of  a  cool 
retreat — a  sponge — for  the  roots  in  the  event  of  dry  weather. 

In  short,  the  big  clump  of  Pjcony,  Michaelmas  Daisy,  Lenten  or 
Chri.stmas  Rose.  Iris,  Pryethrum.  or  what  you  will,  is  to  the 
planter  a  dclusi(m  and  a  snare;  a  youthful  specimen  is  capable 
of  much  better  work.  The  obvious  reason  of  this  is  that  the  youth- 
ful plant  has  unlimited  opportunities  for  development,  while  the 
big  clump,  with  its  score  or  so  of  crowns,  can  only  develop  a  tithe 
of  them  and  root  fibres  pro  rata:  hence  the  fallac-y. — The  Garden. 

THE  TRUE  SHAMROCK 

The  plant  at  the  present  time  accepted  as  Shamrock  by  Irishmen 
almost  everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad,  i!!  Ireland  and  in  England, 
is  the  Lesser  Yellow  Trefoil  (Trifoliuni  viinu.t).  It  is  this  plant 
which — with  an  occasional  and  accidental  exception  in  favor  of 
the  Yellow  Trefoil  of  cultivation  (Mcdicago  hipuliiia) — fills  the 
stalls  in  Covent  Garden,  and  is  carried  by  the  post  in  time  for  St. 
Patrick's  Day  to  every  part  of  the  world  where  Irishmen  congre- 
gate, which  is  to  say  everywhere.  In  the  Trinity  College  Bo- 
tanical Garden  in  Dublin  it  is  grown  especially  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  English  enquirers  for  the  real  Shamrock.  It  is  this 
which  is  fastened  on  the  Christmas  and  St.  Patrick's  Day  cards 
made  up  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  of  which  the  seed  is,  by  their 
means,  distributed.  , 

.As  every  botanist  knows,  T.  minus  is  widely  and  commonly  dis- 
tributed through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  he  will  find  if 
difficult  to  convince  an  Irishman  of  the  fact.  In  his  belief,  the 
plant  is  found  only  in  the  island  which  St.  Patrick  made  his  own; 
when  removed  from  it  the  plant  cannot  live — "if  its  roots  be  not 


fed  from  its  own  Irish  clay  it  will  witlier."  said  a  recent  writer, 
and  this  is  the  popular  view.  Another  popular  belief  is  that  the 
Shamrock  does  not  flower.  I  remember  once  in  Ireland  asking 
a  man  whether  the  T.  minus  I  showed  him  was  Sliamrock,  and  he 
at  once  disqualified  it  on  the  ground  of  its  yellow  flowers.  Mr. 
Colgan  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience  in  the  Aran  Islands, 
where  some  men  whom  he  asked  to  tind  the  plant  were  "apparently 
inclined  to  fix  on  T.  minus,  but  seemed  so  staggered  at  the  ap- 
uearance  of  its  flowers  that  they  gave  up  the  search  in  the  belief 
that  it  w-as  too  late  for  the  Shamrock."  This  belief  is  quite  in- 
telligible when  it  is  remembered  that  in  March,  wlien  the  Sham- 
rock is  most  in  request,  T.  minus  has  not  put  forth  its  blossoms. 

But  was  T.  minus  the  original  Shamrock?  So  far  as  the  legend 
which  connects  the  plant  with  St.  Patrick  is  concerned,  it  may 
well  have  been;  but  the  name  itself,  in  its  earlier  appearances  in 
literature,  was  associated  with  the  Purple  and  White  Clovers  (T. 
pratenjc  and  T.  repens)  ;  it  is  these  which  Gerard  (.1597)  says 
"are  called  in  Irish  Shamrocks,"  and  it  would  seem  that  the  name 
was  applied  more  especially  to  the  former.  No  poetical  or  fanci- 
ful reputation  attached  to  the  plant  at  the  period  named,  or  for 
some  time  later:  it  will  doubtless  surprise  many  to  know  that,  to 
quote  Mr.  Colgan :  "For  almost  a  century  from  the  date  of  its 
tirst  appearance  in  literature  the  Shamrock  presents  itself  solely 
as  a  breadstuff  or  food  herb  of  the  Irish,  probably  only  so  used 
in  times  of  famine  or  scarcity  of  corn."  Referring  to  this  Lobel, 
who,  in  his  "Stirpium  Adversaria  Nova"  (.1570),  having  spoken 
of  the  value  of  the  clovers  for  fattening  beasts,  goes  on  to  add 
that  "the  mere  Irish  grind  the  meal  for  their  cakes  and  loaves, 
which  they  knead  with  butter,  when  they  are  vexed  and  nigh  mad- 
dened with  a  three  days'  hunger"  (I  quote  Mr.  Colgan's  trans- 
lation of  Lobel's  Latin).  Henry  Mundy,  an  Oxford  doctor,  writ- 
ing in  1680,  says  that  "the  Irish  that  nourish  themselves  with 
their  Shamrock,  which  is  the  purple  Clover,  are  swift  of  foot 
and  of  nimble  strength."  The  latest  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
Shamrock  as  food  is  that  of  Sir  Henry  Piers  m  his  "Description 
of  Westmeath"  (1682),  who,  however,  does  not  suggest  it  was 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  ordinary  food  ;  "Butler,  new  cheese 
and  curds  and  shamrocks  are  the  food  of  the  meaner  sort  for 
all  this  season." 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  wearing  of  the  Shamrock  occurs 
in  the  Journal  of  Thomas  Dinely,  kept  in  the  year  1681  but  not 
published  until  1856 ;  here  the  wearing  and  eating  are  combined — 
"The  vulgar  superstitiously  wear  Shamrogues,  3-leaved  grass, 
which  they  likewise  eat  Uhey  say)  to  cause  a  sweet  breath."  But 
so  far  as  published  literature  is  concerned,  the  flrst  record  of  the 
wearing  in  connection  with  St.  Patrick's  Day,  or  to  the  legend 
which  associates  the  Shamrock  with  the  Saint's  preaching,  is  less 
than  200  years  old — a  fact  wliich  seems  almost  incredible,  seeing 
how  generally  the  legend  is  known.  Threlkeld  made  botanical 
excursions  in  all  the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  in  Meath 
and  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  His  book,  one  of  the  earliest  on  the 
Irish  flora,  includes  more  than  500  species,  with  the  localities  in 
which  they  occurred,  their  F.nsjlish  and  Irish  iiaines,  and  their 
medicinial  properties.  Robert  Brown  named  in  his  honor  the 
Chenopodiaceous  genus  Thrclkeldia. 

His  reference  to  the  Shamrock  runs  as  follows:  "Trifolium 
pralensc  album,  white-flowered  Meadow  Trefoil.  The  Meadow 
Trefoils  are  called  in  Irish  Shamrocks.  .  .  .  This  plant  is 
worn  by  the  People  in  their  Hats  upon  the  17.  Day  of  March 
yearly  (wliich  is  called  St.  Patrick's  Day),  it  being  a  Current 
Tradition  that  liy  this  Three  Leafed  Grass  he  emblematically  set 
forth  to  them  the  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  However'  that 
be,  when  they  wet  their  Scamar-og.e.  they  often  commit  Excess 
in  Liquor,  which  is  not  the  right  Keeping 'of  a  Day  to  the  Lord." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Threlkeld  refers  to  the  legend  as  "a  cur- 
rent tradition,"  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  fifth  centurv.  w'hen  St.  Patrick  preached. 
The  custom  of  "wetting"  or  "drowning"  the  Shamrock  is  happily 
nowadays  "more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  th'  observance." 
— The  Garden. 


PLANT  PERENNIAL  POPPIES 

Tliou.gh  the  Poppies  are  individually  very  ephemeral  flowers, 
they  afford  us  such  wonderfully  intense  glowing  color  masses  in 
the  garden  and  hardy  border  that  it  is  clifficult  to  imagine  what 
we  should  do  without  them.  The  delicate  texture  of  the  petals, 
charming  and  distinctive  foliage,  well  poised  flowers  and  attrac- 
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tive  budliood.  all  combine  to  make  an  ideal  flower,  a  flower  that 
we  admire  and  love  the  more  perhaps  because  it  is  so  fleeting. 
Speaking  of  their  budhood  remmds  us  too  of  how  fascinating  it 
is  to  watch  the  buds  gradually  push  out  from  between  the  leaf 
axils,  carrying  a  drooping  case,  green  and  hairy,  that  daily  be- 
comes fuher  and  fuller,  until  at  length  it  stands  erect  and  we 
know  that,  early  on  the  morrow,  the  enclosing  case  will  break 
asunder,  detach' itself  from  the  stem  at  the  base  and  the  thin, 
closely  packed  satiny  petals  slowly  unfurl  in  the  sunliglit. 

A  Poppy  flower  is  never  more  beautiful  than  when  three-parts 
expanded  and  while  the  edge  still  retains  its  marvellous  crinkling 
and  crimping.  Nor  is  the  beauty  entnc.y  past  even  after  the 
petals  have  faded,  for  the  clustering  stamens,  with  their  masses 
of  blue-black  pollen  still  hang  and  the  seed  capsule  looks  most 
attractive.  Where  the  flowers  are  not  cut,  this  capsule  continues 
to  be  an  object  of  interest  all  through  its  development  and  ripen- 
ing, until  the  final  stage  is  attained,  when  the  roof  rises  and  the 
tiny  windows  open  and  the  winds  of  Autumn  sw'ay  the  stems  and 
scatter  the  tiny  seeds  in  all  directions. 

Among  my  own  favorites  are  the  tiny  Alpine  Poppies,  which 
resemble  the  line  Icelands  both  in  growth  and  colors,  though  they 
are  but  6  inches  in  height  and  reduced  throughout  in  proportion. 
In  little  informal  drifts  against  granite  rocks  they  are  ideal,  the 
yellow,  white,  orange  and  rose  flowers  appearing  to  special  ad- 
vantage by  contrast  with  the  gray  blueness  of  the  rock. 

Occasionally  among  the  seedlings  one  comes  across  a  variety 
with  beautifully  fringed  petals  and  these  are  worth  special  atten- 
tion for  seed-saving  purposes.  The  Iceland  varieties  form  one  of 
the  daintiest  of  table  decorations  and.  as  a  broad  belt  edging  to 
a  large  border,  will  remain  flowerful  from  June  to  October,  dur- 
ing which  tiiue  they  throw  up  thousands  of  their  glorious  blos- 
soms. 1  must  confess  that  I  love  the  pure  gold,  orange  yellows 
and  pure  whites  far  and  away  before  the  newer  hybrid  forms,  the 
colors  of  many  of  which  are  too  muddy  and  indeterminate  to  be 
pleasing 

The  Oriental  type  is  the  most  forceful  and,  at  tiines,  aggressive 
flower  in  all  the  June  garden  and  truly  wonderful  are  the  glorious 
flesh  pinks,  crimsons,  salmons,  scarlets  and  apricots,  all  of  which 
have  a  strikin.g  black  and  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
These  Oriental  varities  need  careful  placing,  for  while  so  glori- 
ously brilliant  for  a  short  time,  the  foliage  soon  becomes  very 
shabby  and  draggled  after  flowering  and  one  inust  group  thein 
behind  some  quick-growing,  later  flowering  perennial,  that  can 
be  tied  out  and  staked  so  as  to  till  the  gaping  hole  they  leave  in 
the  border,  and  screen  them  when  they  are  in  the  unsightly  stage. 

A  little  known  form  very  seldom  met  in  gardens  is  Paparcr 
ru/'ifrciguin,  which  flowers  from  June  till  September.  It  is  a 
slender  grower,  rising  to  Zyi  feet,  with  unusual  orange  buff  hued 
flowers  that,  associated  with  light  grasses,  make  a  most  attrac- 
tive decoration, — The  Garden. 

FERNS  FOR  ROOMS 

Many  of  these,  most  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  of  but  little 
value  for  house  decoration.  To  have  them  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose the  fronds  must  be  green,  yet  so  hardy  as  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  cold  draughts  froin  open  windows.  How  often  do  we  see 
during  the  Winter  the  frosty  air  blowing  in  on  plants  as  they 
stand  on  tables  near  the  windows,  and  if  such  are  at  all  tender 
their  foliage  is  soon  cut  down.  Among  Ferns  there  are  but  few 
more  useful  for  this  work  than  the  Ptcris  family.  Their  fronds 
are  hardy,  and  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  species  are  most 
pleasing, 

P.  trcmula. — It  is  alike  useful  in  a  young  and  small  state  as 
well  as  when  .grown  to  a  goodly  size.  This  species,  particularly 
if  not  too  much  pot-bound  to  need  frequent  watering,  stands  well 
in  a  room,  as  plants  in  such  places  are  apt  to  get  dry,  particularly 
during  the  Summer,  In  small  pots  this  plant  is  most  useful,  for 
when  well  grown  it  can  be  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
and  being  of  such  free  habit  it  makes,  in  a  5-inch  or  6-inch  pot, 
a  nice  specimen  well  furnished  with  its  noble  fronds.  Seedlings 
are  so  easily  raised  that  a  good  stock  may  be  worked  up  in  a 
short  time.  It  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  but  a  light,  rich, 
sandy  loam  seems  to  suit  it  best. 

P.  scrruhUa  is  of  hardy  constitution,  easy  cultivation,  and  its 
graceful  habit  at  once  places  it  in  the  front  of  our  decorative 
Ferns.  Either  in  small  pots  or  when  grown  to  a  larger  size  it 
is  alike  useful,  as  its  light,  graceful  fronds  lend  theinselves  to  al- 
most any  place,  and  being  of  such  a  lasting  nature  do  not  soon 
suffer  when  exposed  to  cold  winds  or  allow^ed  to  get  dry.  The 
freedom  with  which  this  variety  is  produced  from  spores,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  enable  it  to  be  used  more  often  than  could 
otherwise  be  done  were  it  more  tender.  It  enjoys  a  liberal  amount 
of  water,  and  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  scorching  ravs  of  the 
sun  during  Summer,  otherwise  the  fronds  are  not  of  that  fresh- 
ness so  desirnble.  There  arc  several  varieties  of  this,  all  more 
or  less  beautiful. 


P.  cretica  is  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  greenhouse 
species  for  decoration,  particularly  the  variety  known  as  P.  c. 
albolincata,  the  bright  line  down  the  center  making  it  very  attrac- 
tive, more  especially  when  the  fertile  fronds  are  removed, 

Lomaria  gibba  in  a  young  state  is  very  attractive,  and  thousands 
are  used  every  year  for  table  and  other  decorations.  Grown  in 
small  pots  it  is  most  useful,  and  may  be  employed  for  a  variety 
of  purposes;  the  light,  palm-like  fronds,  which  grow  so  close  to 
the  pot,  enabling  the  plants  to  be  used  in  places  where  it  is  difficult 
to  have  palms.  When  grown  in  a  6-inch  put  the  plants  are  very 
useful  for  vases,  but  they  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  get 
dry  at  the  roots,  or  they  soon  suffer. 

Lygodium  japonicum  is  usually  grown  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  Lygodium  scaiidciis.  For  decoration  it  is  most  useful, 
as  its  slender  climbing  stems  may  be  employed  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  When  grown  in  small  pots  the  growths  can  be  trained 
round  pier  glasses,  etc.  They  are  also  useful  for  table  decoration 
and  for  hanging  baskets.  The  fronds  are  very  leathery,  and  stand 
a  long  time  in  water,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  At  one  time  no 
Ferns  were  so  much  in  request  for  decoration  as  Adiantums. 
Either  cut  or  in  pots  there  was  always  a  demand  for  them,  but 
since  the  greenhouse  forms  of  Asparagus  have  become  so  popular 
there  is  not  the  same  call  for  Adiantums.  Still,  as  pot  plants, 
particularly  in  a  small  state,  they  are  much  in  request,  and  thou- 
sands are  sold  daily  in  our  markets.  Being  of  such  easy  culture, 
and  accommodating  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  places,  they  are 
sure  to  remain  in  favor  as  long  as  there  is  a  rage  for  small 
plants.  When  well  grown  they  make  nice  subjects  for  rooms, 
but  they  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots  or 
be  stood  in  the  draught,  or  the  fronds  will  soon  shrivel  up.  Fine 
specimens  may  be  grown  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  partic- 
ularly if  well  fed  with  manure^vater.  As  to  soil,  they  are  not 
at  all  particular  so  long  as  it  is  of  a  light,  sandy  nature.  A.  ainc- 
alum  should  not  be  grown  in  too  much  heat,  neither  ought  the 
plant  to  have  a  dense  shade,  or  the  foliage  will  be  of  very  little 
use  for  cutting,  A.  gracilUinum  ought  to  be  grown  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  to  make  the  fronds  hardy  if  they  are  to  be  of  any 
value. — Gardening  lUusI rated. 
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DiSE.\SES  OF  Economic  Pl.\nts,  by  F.  L.  Stevens,  Ph.  D.; 
the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 

Wonderfully  well  formed,  and  a  model  of  the  book-maker's  art, 
this  compact  volume  is  a  delightful  one  to  handle;  and  the  con- 
tents are  in  keeping.  Himself  the  senior  co-author  of  the  original 
edition  of  eleven  years  ago.  the  author  puts  into  this  just  published 
revision  all  the  new  knowledge  concerning  this  most  important 
subject  that  has  been  acquired  in  recent  years.  No  subject 
assuredly  is  more  vital  than  that  of  safeguarding  the  feeding 
of  the  world  through  plants  consuiued  directly  or  through  meat 
produced  from  them.  At  present  the  subject  is  of  peculiar  im- 
portance because  of  the  calainitous  multiplying  of  pests  afflicting 
almost  every  kind  of  econoiuic,  and  ornamental  plant.  There  is 
consequent  advantage  then  in  having  this  work  of  a  most  careful 
and  judicious  student,  who,  wisely  beginning  with  all  that  can 
be  gained  from  the  history  of  plant  diseases  and  of  the  preven- 
tion or  cure  of  theiu,  with  so  line  discrimination  in  fields 
naturally  confused  by  bewildering  theories  and  multifold  reme- 
dies recommended  upon  the  basis  of  imperfect  or  unauthoritative 
experimentation,  sets  forth  concisely  the  best  method  of  pro- 
cedure up  to  date.  Tree  surgery  and  spraying  are  handled  quite 
discreetly. 

I-^very  agriculturist,  horiculturist  and  floriculturist  would  do 
well  to  master  the  chapter  on  General  Diseases  before  studying 
in  the  book  the  topic  of  particular  interest  to  him.  He  will  find 
a  most  gratifyingly  clear,  concise  and  accurate  treatment  of 
diseases  affecting  the  special  crop,  with  sufficient  illustrations, 
and  references  to  a  bibliography  for  more  detailed  investigation 
and  the  handling  of  the  problem  in  varying  local  phases.  In  the 
bibliography  are  placed,  in  556  dift'erent  groups,  the  titles  of  the 
reliable  treatises,  most  of  which  are  fortunately  in  the  form 
of  free  public  bulletins.  The  index  should  be  used  to  supplement 
the  table  of  contents ;  but  both  the  botanical  and  the  common 
name,  like  pcconia  and  peony,  must  be  looked  up.  In  the  matter 
of  Ornamental  Plants  alone  are  there  deficiencies ;  but  they  are 
to  a  great  extent  necessary  deficiencies,  for  "aside  from  a  few 
standard  flowers,  as,  for  example,  Roses,  Violets,  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations,  etc..  and  certain  nursery  stock,  so  few  individuals 
are  interested,  or  the  financial  risk  in  these  crops  is  so  small,  that 
large  expenditures  of  public  funds  have  not  been  made  for 
investigation  or  control  of  the  diseases," 
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Dedication  of  Entrance  Missouri  Botanical  Garden 


THE  dedication  of  the  new  main  entrance  of  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden  to  replace  the  old  edifice 
built  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  1858,  was  held  under  the  col- 
onnade of  the  new  gatew^ay.  May  10,  1921.  Air.  Edwards 
Whitaker.  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden,  presided,  and  after  an  invocation 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Buntiny  made  the  following  re- 
marks : 

"During  JMr.  Shaw's  life  and  for  some  years  after,  this 
gate  provided  sufficient  accommodations  to  those  visiting 
the  Garden.  Later  with  the  opening  of  the  Garden  on 
Sundays  and  other  attractive  features  to  the  public  the 
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attendance  increased,  and  for  some  time  the  Board  of 
Triistees  have  realized  that  larger  and  better  accommo- 
dations at  the  main  entrance  were  needed.  How  to  pro- 
vide them  was  a  question.  It  resulted  in  what  we  all  at 
times  have  had  to  meet,  a  financial  problem.  You  are 
aware  that  the  Garden  is  supported  from  the  income  of 
the  Shaw  estate  only,  about  one-fourth  of  the  income  be- 
ing consumed  in  paying  licenses,  taxes,  etc.,  to  the  city 
and  state.  In  time  a  plan  was  evolved  whereby  with  the 
approval  of  the  circuit  court  a  loan  was  secured  provid- 
ing funds,  with  a  provision  that  a  percentage  of  the  an- 
nual income  be  devoted  toward  liquidating  "the  indebted- 
ness. 

"We  meet  today  to  dedicate  this  structure,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  that  with  the  enlarged  facilities  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors  their  numbers  may  increase,  as  they 
can  secure  a  better  and  more  pleasing  impression  of  the 
Garden  than  was  heretofore  possible. 

"The  Garden  has  an  enviable  reputation,  both  interna- 
tionally and  nationally,  standing  in  the  front  rank  everv- 
where  as  an  institution  of  scientific  and  horticultura]  at- 
tainments. 

"\\'e  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  as  speal^r  of 
the  day  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  him." 
Honorable  Henry  C.  ^^'aIlace  made  the  following  ad- 
dress. 

"It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  today  and  an  honor  to  be 
asked  to  speak  briefly  on  such  an  occasion.  You  are  in 
a  way  dedicating  anew  to  the  use  of  the  public  these  won- 
derful gardens  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  those  who  visited  them  and'which 
have  contributed  much  to  our  store  of  knowledge  of 
Giod's  great  vegetable  kingdom. 

"Instinctively  our  thoughts  turn  first  to  that  generous- 
spirited  citizen  who  made  all  of  this  possible.     I  wish  I 


which  are  beint 


might  speak  from  that  intimate  jjersonal  fellowship  which 
perhaps  some  of  those  who  are  here  today  enjoyed.  But 
the  spirit  of  a  man  is  made  manifest  not  alone  while  he  is 
here  with  us  but  by  the  things  he  does  and  savs  which 
live  after  he  has  passed  on. 

"So  thousands  who  could  not  know  Henry  Shaw  in  the 
flesh  nevertheless  have  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  him 
and  of  kinship  with  him.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
those  who  neither  knew  him  nor  have  known  of  him 
nevertheless  will  be  indebted  to  him.  For  the  influence 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  here  and,  indeed,  the  in- 
fluence of  these  gardens  themselves,  has  spread  through- 
out the  nation.  The  lives  of  thousands 
unconsciously  have  been  modified  and 
■  enlarged  and  made  happier  through  this 
influence:  and  these  in  turn,  knowingly 
or  unknowingly  pass  on  to  others  the  in- 
.spiration  received  through  the  oppor- 
tunity that  Henry  Shaw  made  possible  to 
thcni. 

"He  had  a  keen  sense  of  duty  to  his 
fellow  man.  He  came  here  froin  a  for- 
eign land.  In  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time  he  amassed"  a  fortune.  Un- 
like many  who  have  had  a  similar  life 
experience,  he  did  not  depart  with  his 
gain,  but  devoted  his  remaining  years  to 
good  works.  He  had  a  high  s^ense  of 
citizenship  which  ought  to  be  felt  by 
evcrv  right-thinking  citizen. 

"If  I  should  undertake  to  place  rela- 
tive values  upon  the  various  activities 
;•  carried  on  here  and  measure  them  in 
percentages,  I  should  place  first  the  subtle  influence  which 
these  gardens  exert  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  those 
who  come  for  researcli  and,  more  especially,  for  the  pure 
joy  of  li\-ing  among  the  beautiful  plants  the  good  God 
has  given  His  people. 

"A\  ise  parents  bring  their  children  in  contact  with 
Nature  in  her  \aried  forms.  They  take  them  where 
they  may  see  Nature  in  her  rugged  aspects,  that  they 
may  see  evidences  of  the  mighty  forces  which  were 
at  work  when  the  land  was  shaped.  They  take  them  to 
the  rivers  and  to  the  sea  that  they  may  see  God's  hand 
upon  the  waters,  now  in  repose,  again  lashed  into  fury 
by  the  winds.  They  take  them  to^he  fields  and  to  the 
forests  that  they  may  have  some  understanding  of  our 
dependence  upon  the  soil.  They  bring  them  to  places 
.such  as  this,  where  plants  of  afmost  endless  variety  of 
form  and  color,  fragrance  and  beauty,  appeal  to  the  finer 
emotions  and  thus  develop  a  love  of 'the  gentle  and  beau- 
tiful which  influences  thought  and  action  throughout  life 
and  which  adds  largely  to  the  capacity  for  happy  living. 
"-Men  who  have  studied  such  matters  tell  us  that  suf- 
ficient records  have  been  found  to  prove  the  existence  of 
some  six  or  eight  great  civilizations  prior  to  the  one  in 
which  we  are  now  living.  They  tell  us  further  that  each 
of  these  great  ci\-ilizations  was  preceded  and  followed 
by  periods  of  darkness;  that  they  went  through  certain 
fairly  well-revealed  stages,  the  last  being  the  period  of 
wealth.  They  tell  us  that  as  the  period  of  wealth  de- 
velops there  comes  the  fevered  pursuit  of  artificial  pleas- 
ures, the  rush  to  tlie  cities,  the  desertion  of  the  open 
countrv,  and  the  consequent  breaking  down  of  character 
and  lapse  once  more  into  a  period  of  darkness  and 
despair. 

"ft  this,  which  we  like  to  think  of  as  the  most  advanced 
(  Continued  on  page  621 ) 
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Rhode  Island — Miss  M.  R.  Case.  Gov.  R.  Livingston  Beeckman.  George  P. 
Wetmore.  Massachiiselts — Mrs.  William  C.  Conant,  Harry  E.  Converse, 
Mrs.  Henrv  C.  Frick,  Mrs.  Louis  Frothingham,  Henry  S.  Hunnewell,  C.  H. 
Hutchins,  A.  K.  Lawrie,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Rice,  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Spoor.  Ohio—F.  F.  Drury,  H.  S.  Firestone.  Mrs.  Frances  F.  Prentiss, 
John  L  Severance,  H.  S.  Sherman,  H.  L.  Thompson.  New  Hampshire — 
F.  G.  Webster,  /iirfiajw— Theodore  F.  Thieme.  Illinois— A.  Watson  At- 
mour,  Harry  B.  Cliow,  A.  B.  Dick,  Clayton  Mark,  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Upham.  IVisconsin — Mrs.  Chester  A.  Congdon,  F.  H.  Stoltze. 
Iowa— Mrs.  G.  B.  Douglas.  Missouri — August  A.  Busch,  Dr.  George  T. 
Moors.  Virginia— Mhs  Grace  E.  Arents.  If.  Virginia— Mrs.  .^^thul  Lee. 
Kentucky— ¥.  M.  Sackett.  Georgia — C.  H.  Candler,  E.  H.  Inman. 
S.   Car.ilina — Robert    S.    Mehane. 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Tlie  following  new  members  have  recently  been  added  to  our 
association:  Niels  P.  Hansen,  Riverside,  Conn.;  Gustave  Christen- 
son,  Greenwich,  Conn. ;  Robert  H.  Furness,  Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. ;  Frederick  Whitehouse,  Stamford,  Conn. ;  Andrew  Iro, 
Greenwich,  Conn.;  Albert  Bergstrom.  New  York  City;  William 
Malheson,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

AMONG  THE  GARDENERS 

Ernest  E.  Stubbs  has  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  on  the 
R.  Waverly  Smith  estate.  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

John  Marx,  until  recently  foreman  of  the  greenhouses  on  the 
W.  R.  Coe  estate.  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  accepted  a  similar  position 
on  the  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  estate,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Niels  P.  Hansen  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  Robert 
Swaine,   Riverside,   Conn. 

Arvid  Anderson  resigned  his  position  as  superintendent  of  Over- 
look, the  estate  of  Mr.  Deers,  Moline.  111.,  to  become  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Rose-View  Greenhouses,  Beardstown,  111. 

GARDENERS'  1921  CONVENTION 

The  committee  has  its  plans  well  under  way  for  the  coming 
convention  to  be  held  in  New  York  City.  The  executive  com- 
mittee considers  the  first  part  of  October  as  the  most  agreeable 
time  of  the  season  for  the  members  to  arrange  to  be  away  from 
the  estates  at  the  least  inconvenience  to  their  employers  and  them- 
selves.    Exact  date  will  be  announced  later. 

The  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  Park.  Avenue  at  32nd  street,  will 
be  the  convention's  headquarters.  Arrangements  for  the  conven- 
tion arc  being  decided  upon,  and  the  final  program  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  July  issue  of  the  Chronicle.  The  tentative  pro- 
gram follows : 


Tuesday  morning,  executive  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  Directors,  while  the  attendants  to  the  convention  inspect 
the  Bronx  Botanical  (jardens.  where  they  will  be  guests  at 
luncheon  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society.  The  visitors 
will  be  escorted  direct  from  the  Gardens  to  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  convention  at  the  Park  .\venue  Hotel.  The  entertainment 
of  the  first  evening  will  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  visitors,  as 
New  York  provides  so  many  varied  forms  of  amusement. 

Wednesday  forenoon  and  afternoon  will  be  occupied  with  busi- 
ness sessions,  the  sessions  adjourning  at  noon  for  a  luncheon 
to  be  provided  at  the  hotel.  The  annual  banquet  will  occur 
Wednesday  evening. 

Thursday  forenoon,  immediately  after  election  of  officers,  and 
final  business  is  disposed  of,  the  convention  will  adjourn.  A 
visit  to  Long  Island  by  automobiles  for  an  inspection  of  some 
of  the  beautiful  country  estates  and  to  be  the  luncheon  guests  of 
horticultural  interests  at  one  of  Long  Island's  country  clubs, 
provides  Thursday's  entertainment. 

Friday,  the  visitors  will  inspect  New  York  City's  park  system 
and  become  the  luncheon  guests  of  the  owner  of  one  of  America's 
show  places  located  in  Westchester  County,  and  enjoy  an  auto- 
mobile tour  through  Westchester,  visiting  some  of  tfie  interest- 
ing country  estates. 

Surprises  for  the  visitors  during  their  stay  in  New  York  are 
being  withheld  for  a  later  announcement. 

The  Park  .\venue  Hotel  announces  the  following  rates :  Sin- 
gle room,  without  bath,  $2.50 ;  with  bath,  $4 :  tioulile  room,  with- 
out bath,  %A  and  $4.50;  with  bath,  $6  and  $7.  It  asks  that  reser- 
vations be  made  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  for  October  is  a 
liusy  month  in  New  York,  and  the  Hotel  is  usually  well  occupied. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION  AT  THE  1921  CONVEN- 
TION 

The  operating  problem,  which  concerns  owners  as  well  as  the 
superintendents  of  estates,  should  receive  the  first  consideration 
of  the  convention.  Civic  and  general  welfare  work  will  also 
have  its  part  on  the  program  to  indicate  that  the  gardener  and 
his  association  are  not  selfish,  but  liberal  in  their  consideration 
of  the  welfare  of  others. 

Our  committee  on  the  training  of  young  men,  held  a  meeting 
at  the  International  Flower  Show,  with  Vice-President  Pring, 
of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden;  H.  E.  Downer,  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege, and  Montague  Free,  of  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  present. 
This  committee  expects  to  present  tangible  plans  to  the  conven- 
tion to  act  upon. 

Tlie  sign  board  committee  is  already  doing  good  work,  having 
succeeded  in  interesting  individuals,  many  of  whom  are  prominent, 
and  national  organizations  and  horticultural  societies  to  co- 
operate with  us.  They  will  present  a  report  of  their  work  ac- 
complished during  the  last  year,  and  suggestions  for  the  future 
carrying  on  of  this  campaign. 

Quarantine  Bill  No.  37  has  not  been  neglected,  and  an  interest- 
ing report  of  the  committee  is  anticipated  for  the  annual  meeting, 
showing  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 

We  wish  that  our  members  would  consider  the  subjects  care- 
fully that  they  may  be  well  able  to  discuss  them,  and  to  present 
their  views  at  the  coming  convention,  and  that  those  who  find  it 
impossible  to  attend,  will  send  in  their  opinions  by  letter  to  the 
secretary. 

ARGUMENTS  ON  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  GARDENERS 

The  secretary  will  be  glad  to  publish  tlie  views  of  any  mem- 
bers on  the  subject  of  examinations  for  gardeners,  which  is 
arousing  so  much  discussion  as  to  whether  the  association  would 
be  able  to  work  out  feasible  plans  to  institute  such  examinations. 

Members  of  the  association  have  expressed  their  opinion  on  this 
subject  in  the  letters  which  follow,  which  have  been  received  at 
the  office  of  the  secretary  during  the  past  few  months. 


PiTTSFiELD,   Mass.,   January   7,    192L 
Editor,  G.^RDENERs'  Chronicle  : 

Ever  since  Arthur  Smith  fired  the  first  shot  regarding  exam- 
inations for  gardeners,  which  was  resonant  in  Newport,  and 
which  finally  seemed  to  take  to  the  ground  during  the  recent 
convention  of  the  N.  A.  G.  in  St.  Louis.  I  have  awaited  further 
developments  "with  silent  watchfulness."  The  first  shot  evi- 
'Icntl\-   lost   much    of   its   impetus   ere   it   reached   the   ground   of 
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discussion  wliere  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  was  accorded  a 
solemn  requiem.  For  was  not  the  context  of  Mr.  Smith's  re- 
marks laid  aside  as  impracticable,  and  a  suggestion  far  more 
ridiculous  put  forward  advocating  a  gardeners'  census? 

Still  undaunted,  Mr.  Smith  resumes  his  attack  in  the  (De- 
cember) issue  of  the  G-\rdexers'  Chronicle  and  promises  further 
recommendations  in  a  later  number. 

I  agree  that  the  type  of  examination,  thus  far  suggested,  could 
be  made  perfectly  feasible  without  imposing  a  burden  on  the 
N.  A.  G.  since  the  entry  fees  of  participants  would  be  made  an 
equitable  asset.  1  do  fail  to  understand,  however,  just  how  a 
gardener  can  prove  his  practical  ability  by  a  written  examination. 
A  gardener's  clerical  capacity  proves  little  or  nothing  and  as  for 
the  importance  of  attaching  to  what  a  few  gardeners  imagine 
would  be  a  "coveted"  diploma — I'm  from  Missouri!  To  my  own 
personal  knowledge  the  R.  H.  S.  examinations  have  been  con- 
ducted over  a  much  longer  period  than  Mr.  Smith  claims  for 
them,  and  yet  even  today  the  R.  H.  S.  diploma  fails  almost 
utterly  of  recognition. 

Any  person,  whether  gardener,  banker,  or  politician  can  give 
no  better  evidence  of  his  ability  than  to  succeed  where  he  is. 
It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  a  gardener  can  progress  in  no 
better  way  than  to  first  and  always  make  up  his  mind  to  turn  the 
circumstance  of  his  present  environment  to  the  very  best  account. 
He  cannot  accomplish  this  by  an  imaginary  rapid-transit  route, 
such  as  the  flaunting  of  a  diploma  would  seem  to  suggest.  The 
employer's  approval  must  be  the  one  great  aim ;  and  let  us  re- 
member that  an  employer's  opinion  is  based  on  results  and  that 
he  looks  at  results  in  the  abstract.  If  a  gardener's  character  and 
ability,  for  instance,  has  been  put  to  a  practical  test  in  a  position 
where  there  is  scope  for  full  demonstration  of  the  highest  faculty 
and  he  has  failed  to  manifest  any  such  capability,  of  what  use 
would  any  quantity  of  X.  A.  G.  or  college  diplomas  be  to  him? 

John  Johnson. 


I  had  a  wisli,  more  than  that,  1  even  wrote  to  Kew  Gardens, 
London.  1  was  accepted  to  go  there,  but  before  doing  so  I  asked 
the  advice  of  the  head  gardener  under  whom  I  was  working. 
His  answer  was  tliat  unless  I  was  thinking  of  going  in  for  a 
curator's  position,  not  to  go.  Without  going  into  detail,  I  am 
:'.ot  sorry  that  his  advice  was  accepted,  and  that  I  kept  in  good 
service,  studied  hard,  read  good  books,  aiid  acquired  some  nursery 
experience. 

Thomas    Wilkinson. 


"Thornewood,"  Sol'TH  T.\com.\,  Wash.,  January  6,  1921. 
Editor,  G.xKDENERs'  Chronicle  : 

May  I  be  allowed  to  express  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
aminations for  gardeners,  one  which  I  might  safely  say  has 
troubled  the  minds  of  many-  gardeners  who  have  wished  for  some 
means  to  stamp  a  bonafide  gardener.  Alas,  it  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

I  believe  there  is  no  other  occupation  that  offers  itself  to  so 
many  interlopers,  sometimes  through  the  employers  desiring  to 
use  cheap  labor  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  through  the 
gardeners  having  Mr.  So-and-So  speak  for  them.  In  the  latter 
case  the  applicant  is  very  often  never  asked  by  his  prospective 
employer  where  he  learned  the  art  of  gardening — no.  "Mr.  So- 
and-So  told  me  of  you ;  you  worked  for  him  on  such  and  such 
a  place."  I  can  tell  of  a  place  not  far  from  here  where  such  a 
man  has  charge  of  the  laying  out  of  a  new  estate,  and  that  es- 
tate is  not  a  small  one  for  there  are  kitchen  and  flower  gardens, 
a  Japanese  and  an  attempt  at  a  little  Italian  grden,  a  long  drive 
into  the  estate,  lawns,  terraces,  herbaceous  flower  borders,  etc. 

I  was  asked  to  give  advice  on  some  construction  work  but  when 
I  found  out  how  matters  stood  on  this  estate  I  left  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  learned  that,  after  the  man  in  charge  was  working 
on  the  job  which  had  been  started  by  a  landscape  architect,  the 
owner  dispensed  with  the  landscape  man  as  soon  as  he  had  the 
lay  of  the  place.  My  informant  told  me  that  the  man  in  charge 
had  been  a  railroad  man,  however — be  that  as  it  is — I  had  not 
been  with  him  many  minutes  before  I  had  him  summed  up. 

I  have  cited  this  case  before ;  it  is  not  an  isolated  one.  A  man 
can  have  certilicates,  hut  of  what  avail  are  they  if  the  employer  is 
bent  on  inexperienced  labor? 

Now  back  to  the  subject  of  examinations.  One  must  not  for- 
get that  gardening  is  a  profession  and  an  art.  I  be.gan  as  an 
apprentice  in  1885  and  have  gone  through  each  branch  in  good 
establishments  under  good  and  approved  head  gardeners — have 
now  lieen  liftcen  years  head  gardener  on  large,  well  kept  estates. 
In  addition  to  my  training  on  private  places  during  my  journey- 
manship  days  I  had  short  periods  in  nurseries,  and  also  some 
two  years  with  a  noted  landscape  architect.  Many  are  the  times 
that  I  have  had  talks  with  fellow  gardeners  along  this  very  line, 
and  the  more  one  knows  from  practical  experience,  the  more 
difficult  one  sees  it  is  to  make  questions — no  matter  how  well 
they  might  be  pro  and  con — armor  proof.  No  matter  how  well 
they  are  answered,  if  the  person  is  not  by  nature  a  gardener  and 
has  gone  through  practical  hard  training,  no  certificate  in  the 
whole  world  will  make  him  a  member  of  the  noble  profession. 

However,  a  young  man  might  start  on  the  right  road,  do 
w-ell,  get  his  papers  and  forward  them  to  the  N.  A.  G.  office, 
have  them  recorded  and  sent  back  to  him,  and  so  on  through  his 
training  career  and  even  when  he  attains  a  position  as  head 
gardener.  I  merely  give  ihis  as  by  chance  it  may  give  some 
one  an   idea  to  work  out  a  p'an. 


"Ro.halhon,"   Rumson,   N.   J.,  June   1,   1921. 
Editor,  Gardeners'  Chronicle: 

I  have  read  with  interest  Artliur  Smith's  article  in  your  recent 
issue  re  Examinations  for  Professional  Gardeners.  1  have  al- 
ways believed  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  sciences  which  underlie 
the  principles  and  practices  of  horticulture,  but  as  one  who  holds 
a  diploma  from  a  botanical  garden,  also  a  first  class  certificate 
from  the  R.  H.  S.  of  England,  which  Mr.  Smith  mentions  in  his 
article,  I  am  at  a  lo?s  to  see  how  the  N.  A.  G.  can  be  benefited 
in  any  way  by  instituting  these  examinations. 

Is  it  Mr.  Smith's  idea,  that  this  is  to  be  a  test  for  membership 
in  the  N.  A.  G.  ?  If  so,  then  in  my  opinion,  it  is  too  late  a  date 
to  start  this.  Does  he  expect  those  who  are  already  members 
to  take  this  examination,  and  if  they  should  not  pass  first  class, 
does  he  wish  them  expelled?  Or  does  Mr.  Smith  e.xpect  a  law 
to  be  passed  such  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, that  unless  one  has  a  diploma  he  cannot  practice? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  R.  H.  S.  of  Englatid  ever  instituted 
the  examinations  with  any  such  ulterior  motive  as  Mr.  Smith 
lias,  that  of  trying  to  distinguish  between  those  qualified  to  be 
classed  as  professional  gardeners  and  those  calling  themselves 
yardeners  but  who  have  little  claim  to  be  considered  as  such, 
but  I  believe  their  aim  was  to  try  and  induce  the  young  men  to 
lake  up  the  study  of  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture.  I 
knew  many  young  men  who  failed  to  pass  this  examination,  yet 
they  were  good  practical  young  fellows  and  made  good  gardeners. 

Nor  is  this  examination  of  the  R.  H.  S.  a  test  for  membership. 
Any  one  who  is  able  to  pay  the  desired  number  of  guineas,  is 
entitled  to  a  fellowship.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  examinations 
and  diplomas  for  those  who  are  graduating  from  horticultural 
schools  and  colleges  as  then  it  is  an  incentive  for  the  student, 
but  this  is  no  duty  for  such  an  association  as  ours.  I  honestly 
believe  if  such  a  thing  is  pat  in  force  in  the  N.  A.  G.  then  the 
death  knell  of  our   society  ha§  been  sounded. 

I  believe  that  the  success  of  the  society  can  only  be  assured 
through  adopting  an  even  wider  policy  than  we  have  done  here- 
tofore. 

This  talk  of  those  who  profess  to  be  gardeners,  and  those 
who  are  really  professional  gardeners  should  stop,  and  even  if 
there  are  a  few  who  possibly  do  not  know  as  much  as  some  of 
us  profess  to  know,  then  it  should  be  our  duty  as  fellow  men  and 
fellow  gardeners  to  give  of  our  knowledge  freely,  so  that  others 
may  be  benefited. 

Who  are  we  that  we  should  dare  to  put  a  man  through  an 
examination  to  know  whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  pro- 
fessional gardener?  If  there  are  some  who  are  earning  their 
living  doing  gardening  work,  who  have  not  had  the  chances  for 
study,  and  experiences  that  some  of  the  rest  of  us  have  had, 
who  are  we  that  we  dare  take  that  man's  job  and  means  of 
livelihood  away  from  him,  because  he  has  not  sat  at  an  exam- 
ination to  see  whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  professional 
gardener?  W.    H.    Waite. 
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of  all  civilizations,  is  to  escape  the  fate  of  those  that  have  long 
since  been  sifted  over  by  the  sands  of  oblivion,  we  must  profit 
by  the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  We  must  keep 
our  people  close  to  Nature  and  to  Nature's  God  ;  for  in  no  other 
way  can  we  implant  in  the  young  those  great  principles  which 
make  for  clear  tliinking  and  right  living,  without  which  an  endur- 
ing civilization  is  not  possible.  In  such  a  task  beauty  spots  like 
this  are  invaluable  aids. 

"Rich  is  the  city  which  has  at  its  door  such  a  place  for  inspira- 
tion and  study  freely  open  to  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  great 
and  small;  freely  open  to  all  who  will  come.  And  rich  is  a  city 
and  a  nation  which  produces  citizens  who  are  willing  to  give  of 
their  time  and  their  money  to  iieriictuate  institutions  such  as  this." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  luncheon  was  served  to  atout 
three  hundred  specially  invited  guests. — Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 
Bulletin. 
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AMERICAN    ROSE    SOCIETY. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Jinic  1,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  The  American  Rose  So- 
ciety, with  some  especially  invited  guests, 
visited  the  rose  garden  of  Dr.  Walter  \an 
Fleet,  at  Bell,  Md.,  to  inspect  the  many 
new  and  beautiful  Rose  hybrids,  which  are 
to  be  disseminated  through  the  Offices  of 
The  American  Rose  Society  and  its  Nurs- 
erymen members. 

The  chief  interest  centered  in  the  Rose 
W.  C.  124,  which  is  to  be  officiallv  chris- 
tened _^'AIary  Wallace"  at  the  Portland 
Rose  t*estival  in  June  and  which  is  to  be 
disseminated  in  the  Fall  of  1922  and  Spring 
of  1923.  Of  great  interest  also  were 
W.  H.  T.  27.  W.  S.  IS  and  a  large  number 
of  others  which  were  covered  with  blos- 
sorns  despite  the  unfavorable  season,  and 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  disseminated  in 
the  future  under  similar  arrangements. 

.A.  meeting  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee 
of  The  American  Rose  Society  was  held 
at  1214  F  street,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
evening  of  June  1. 

Plans  for  the  propagation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  the  rose  "Mary  Wallace"  {\'an 
Fleet  W'.  C.  124)  were  perfected  and  an- 
nouncements have  been  sent  to  all  nursery- 
men who  are  believed  to  be  interested  in 
participating  in  the  propagation  of  this 
rose  under  the  conditions  drawn  up  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  .\griculture  and  The 
American  Rose  Society.  Chief  among 
such  conditions  are  propagation  in  time  tn 
allow  dissemination  in  Fall  of  1922  and 
Spring  of  1923,  and  the  selling  of  the  re- 
sulting plants  at  $2.00  each,  paying  to  The 
American  Rose  Society  a  royalty  on  each 
plant  sold  during  the  hrst  selling  year. 
Any  Rose  growing  member  who 'issues  a 
retail  catalogue  and  who  has  not  received 
the  official  announcement  and  blank  con- 
tract may  secure  these  by  writing  the  sec- 
retary's office  at  once.  .\  deposit  of  $50 
is  required  with  each  contract  as  an  evi- 
dence of  good  faith.  .Application  should 
be  sent  at  once  and  will  not  be  accepted 
after  July   1. 

There  was  a  long  discussion  on  the  policy 
of  the  Secretary  iu  regard  to  the  registra- 
tion of  Roses  having  names  either  identical 
or  similar  Roses  previously  introduced,  and 
it  was  voted  that  the  E.xecutive  Committee 
should  have  authority  to  refuse  registra- 
tion in  such  cases. 

The  Editor  reported  that  the  handbook 
was  ready  for  publication,  but  has  been 
delayed  by  the  printers'   strike. 

Over  100  members  of  The  American 
Rose  Society  assembled  at  Gude's  Flower 
Store  at  9  a.  m.,  June  2,  for  the  all  day 
Rose  Pilgrimage.  The  party  went  by 
Automobiles  to  the  .Arlington  'Test  Garden, 
where  many  beautiful  roses  were  seen  in 
bloom.  Here  Dr.  Ball,  .Assistant  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture,  made  an  address,  telling  of 
the  many  sided  work  of  th'e  Department  of 
Agriculture,  speaking  in  detail  about  the 
Rose  Test  Garden  and  Dr.  Van  Fleet's 
work  at  Bell,  Md. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Twin  Oaks 
to  see  Mrs.  Bell's  charming  rose  garden, 
and  thence,  via  Rock  Creek  Park  to  the 
\^'alter  Reed  Hospital,  wlierc,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Col.  Glennin.  a  luncheon  was 
served. 

After  the  luncheon  the  .Annual  Meeting 
was  Jield. 

President  Pyle  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  so- 
cietv   to    Col.    Glemiin   and    Prof.    Lumsdcn 
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Something  New 

A  Ten -Ten  Catalog  of 
Greenlionse  Plants  and  Orehids 


So  many  of  you,  said  such 
sound  sensed  things  about  our 
other  Ten-Ten  Catalogs,  that 
we  have  now  made  one  on  Or- 
chids  and   Greenhouse  plants. 

In  fact,  such  a  number  of  you 
kept  asking  for  just  such  a  cata- 
log, that  we  simply  jolly  well  had 
to  make  it. 

.And  now  it's  made,  you'll  find  it 
a  real  friend  when  it  comes  to 
buying  Orchids,  palms  and 
greenhouse   plants   in   general. 

If  you  are  a  regular  shark  on 
species  and  varieties,  it's  ar- 
ranged so  \-ou  can  pick  out  ex- 
actly what  you  want  in  a  jifify. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  many,  who 
have  just  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance, as  it  were,  j-ou  can  turn  to 


the  Ton-Ten  Groups  and  know 
that  you  will  find  there  the  ten 
best  of  its  kind. 

You  can  select  from  the  ten,  or 
order  the  complete  group;  which 
latter  would  in  every  case,  give 
you  a  choice  and  varied  collec- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  its  arrangement 
and  text  are  such  that  your  em- 
ployer will  find  it  highly  inter- 
estin,g.  You  know  ftill  well, 
that  when  they  become  inter- 
ested, it's  a  lot  easier  to  get  the 
plants  you  ought  to  have.  Drop 
us  a  card  with  your  and  your 
employer's  name  and  address, 
and  we  will  take  genuine  pleas- 
ure in  sending  you  both  this 
new  member  of  the  Ten  Ten 
faniilv. 


fijuliuS'  t?geKr5^  C<y 

I      y^  Ai  Thg  Sifa  of  The  Treg 

i  Box  20    Rut 


jtKtfrford     N.J, 


for  their  kindness  in  inviting  the  members 
of  the  society  to  visit  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital. 

The  first  business  to  be  brought  up  was 
the  election  of  officers,  and  Mr.  Gude  at 
once  moved  the  re-election  of  all  officers 
and  directors  whose  terms  expired.  This 
was  seconded  and  immediately  carried. 

The  officers  thus  re-elected  for  one  (1) 
year  were :  President.  Robert  Pyle ;  Vice- 
President,  F.  L.  .Atkins;  Treasurer,  C.  H. 
Totty ;  Secretary,  John  C.  Wistcr. 

The  directors  thus  re-elected  for  three 
(3)  years  were :  John  H.  Dunlop,  Wal- 
lace R.   Pierson.  .Robert   Simpson. 


President  Pyle  then  spoke  for  a  few  mo- 
ments about  the  proposed  Washington 
Rose  Show  Garden  and  the  Portland  Rose 
trip  which  is  scheduled  for  June,  1922.  He 
then  called  upon  Prof.  Corbett,  who  spoke 
about  Dr.  Van  Fleet's  work  at  Bell,  and 
upon  Secretary  Wister,  who  spoke  of  the 
work  of  the  Secretary's  office,  and  about 
the  dissemination  of  the  "Mary  Wallace" 
rose.  Dr.  Shoemaker  then  told  of  the 
work  of  the  Takoma  Horticultural  Society, 
and  ;\Iiss  Harrison  expressed  the  wish  that 
The  .American  Rose  Societv'  should  come 
to  Washington  again  next  year.  Mr. 
McFarland    spoke    very    briefly    about    The 
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American  Rose  Annual,  and  then  Mr.  Gude 
closed  the  meeting  with  a  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the   Walter   Reed    Hospital. 

It  was  b}'  this  time  after  3  o'clock  and 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  in- 
spection of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of 
the  Hospital  under  the  guidance  of  Col. 
Glcnnin    and   Prof.    Lumsden. 

The  thanks  of  The  American  Rose  So- 
ciety are  due  to  Mr.  Gude  and  his  local 
committee  who  planned  the  itinerary  of  the 
day's  trip  and  who  made  the  day  such  a 
successful  one.  JoHX  C.  Wister, 

Secretary. 


ST.  LOUIS  ASSOCIATION  OF  GAR- 
DENERS 

The  first  outdoor  meeting  of  the  Saint 
Louis  Association  of  Gardeners  was  held 
Sunday  morning,  June  5.  at  the  .Missouri 
Botanical  Garden.  The  matter  of  representa- 
tion at  the  Xew  York  convention  was  taken 
up  and  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that 
an  official  delegate  to  represent  the  associa- 
tion be  selected  at  the  next  meeting  and 
members  were  urged  to  make  an  effort  to 
attend  the  convention.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
presentable  delegation  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend. 

After  the  meeting  the  morning  was  spent 
in  looking  over  the  large  plant  collections 
in  the  Garden  and  conservatories.  The 
members  were  particularly  interested  in 
some  of  the  newer  or  little  known  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  peren- 
nials. Particular  attention  vv'as  called  to 
two  native  perennials  as  yet  not  mucli 
known  to  cultivation,  Echinacea  aiigusti- 
folia,  the  pale  purple  cone  flower  with  its 
numerous  large  heads  of  pale  purple  flow- 
ers resembling  Echinacea  purpurea,  except 
for  the  paler  color  of  the  flow-ers  and  the 
much  narrower  leaves.  This  plant  has  a 
tubero:!s  root,  which  is  collected  and  used 
in  medicine ;  and  Pentstemon  lo:z'igatus. 
whose  spikes  of  white  flowers  luake  a  very 
attractive  mass.  The  two  would  form  a 
very  attractive  combination  if  planted  to- 
gether, as  they  are  of  about  the  same  height 
(-/4  to  3  feet)  and  blooming  at  the  same 
time.  Another  attractive  perennial  for  fore- 
ground planting  which  was  generally  ad- 
mired is  Achillea  tournefortii,  a  plant  about 
18  inches  high  witli  small,  very  pale  yellow- 
flowers  in  large  flat  corymbs.  The  rose 
gardeii  with  its  many  varieties  of  roses  in 
bloom  was  another  interesting  feature  of 
the  morning's  inspection. 

It  is  felt  that  these  outdoor  meetings  dur- 
ing the  Summer  months  have  unusual  edu- 
cational value,  giving  the  members  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  what  the  other  fellow 
is  doing. 

L.   P.  Jexsex,  Cor.   Secy. 


WESTCHESTER    AND    FAIRFIELD 
(CONN.)   HORT.   SOCIETY 

The  above  society  met  at  Greenwich,  Fri- 
day, May  13,  with  Harry  Jones  presiding. 
It  w-as  decided  that  the  Dahlia  Show  al- 
ready announced  to  be  held  on  Sept.  14  and 
15,  should  take  place  a  week  later,  most  of 
the  members   regarding  the  date  too  early. 

Secretary  .-Xddor  had  on  hand  for  inspec- 
tion the  stereoptic  lantern  that  has  been 
purchased  by  the  executive  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  illustrated  lectures. 
Tins  new  addition  is  bound  to  be  intercst- 
in.g  as  well  as  educational  as  many  subjects, 
't  is  hoped,  will  be  dealt  with  both  along 
horticultural  lines  and  others  closely  allied 
to  it.  It  was  voted  to  ask  the  Tarr>'to\vn 
Horticultural  Society  to  join  ns  again  on 
our  annual  field  day,  the  date  of  which  will 
be  chosen  later. 


f-    I  Rain  When  You  Want  It 


The  True  Tale  Of 

The  Garden 
That  Waters  Itself 

Cl  I'l'dSh.  th.1t  some  d.iy,  just  at 
ihisk,  it  were  possible  to  rub 
Al.Tddin's  LaiTip,  and  promptly  your 
sprniklinK  can  and  watering  hose  be- 
came animated. 

.Suppose   that,  all    througrh    the   cool    of 
the    night    they    went    about    in    your 
garden  gently,  but  thoroughly  and  uni- 
formly,   watering    every    inch    equally 
well.     Watering  it.   so  that   you   found 
you     coiUd    actually     grow     twice     the 
amount  on  the  same  space. 
Well,     friends,      all     these      seemingly 
mystic    things    are    e.xactly    what    the 
Skinner  System  will  do  for  you. 
When  writing,  if  you  will  mention  the 
size  of   your    garden,   it    will    help    you 
as   well  as  us. 
Send  for  full  particulars. 


The  Skinnpr 

229  Water  St. 


Ii'i'i^dfion  Co. 

Troy,   Ohio 


.\  member  brought  to  our  notice  the  fact 
that  tlie  National  .-Association  of  Gardeners 
W'ill  hold  its  convention  this  Fall  in  New 
York  City.  He  spoke  of  the  various  ideas 
afcot  for  entertaining  the  visitors  and  hoped 
that  our  society  would  come  forward  and 
act_  in  conjunction  with  other  neighboring 
societies  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the  vis- 
itors may  return  home  with  lingering  mem- 
ories of  the  pleasant  time  they  spent  in  our 
midst.  George  Hewitt,  Cor.  Secv. 


SEWICKLEY  (PA.)  HORT,  SOCIETY 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Se- 
wickley  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening.  May  10,  with  a  record  at- 
tendance, which  goes  to  prove  that  now  that 
the  season  of  actual  .gardening  operations  is 
at  hand,  the  members  are  really  interested, 
and  that  the  society  is  serving  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  community.  Many  questions 
were  asked  by  amateur  members,  concern- 
ing the  cultivation  of  dahlias,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  forthcoming  Dahlia  Show, 
which  is  planned  to  be  the  lar.gcst  and  most 
compreliensive  ever  attempted  in  Sewickley 
and  will  place  Western  Pennsylvania  on  the 
map  as  a  dahlia  growing  section. 

Exhibits  both  for  the  monthly  comjietition 
and  exhibition  not  only  were  more  numer- 
ous than  for  some  time  past,  but  especially 
so  in  the  amateur  class,  this  being  the  first 
cf  the  monthly  competitions  that  are  being 
conducted  for  amateur  growers  durin.g  the 
Snmtner  inonths.  President  Carman  ap- 
ponitod  Messrs.  Bensey,  Barnet,  and  Catre 
the  judges  of  the  evenin.g. 

At  the  request  of  the  members  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Garden  Club,  it  was  de- 
cided to  set  the  date  of  the  Dahlia  Show 
from  Sept.  29-30  to  Oct.  6-7,  so  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Clul)  would  be  better  able  to 
attend.  Henry  Gibson,  Assist.  Secv. 


Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 

\}or  country 
residences  and 
estates 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

OxsaajHiWVa. 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


WIZARD 


BRAND 
CONCENTRATED  MANURES 

W'tiinh-rlul  iiatnr.il  fertilizer  for  amateur 
or  professional  growers— unequaled  for 
lawn,  flowers,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
shrubs — effectively  sterilizcd^no  weeds  or 
chemicals — safe    and    dependable. 

Ask  your  seed  or  garden  supplv  man  for 
WIZARD  BRAND  or  write  direct  for  full 
information. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Company 

No.    18  Union  Stock  Yards,   Chicago 


PLANT  NAMES 

AND  THEIR  MEANINGS  is  tlie  title  of 
a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The 
American  Botanist  where  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lover 
are  also  discussed.  Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 
specimen    copy,    25    cents. 

THE   AMERICAN    BOTANIST 
Joliet,  III. 


HARRY     BALDWIN! 

Manufaoturer  of 

Greentiouse    Stiadlncj 

L.atti    Roller    Blinds 
N/IAIVf  AROIMECK.    N.  Y. 
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GARDENERS'   CHROMCLE 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  are  im'ited  tc  make  free  use 
of  this  department  to  solve  problems  that 
mav  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on' the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  refereiice  books  should  not  be  re- 
ferred to   the   Questionnaire. 


If  any  of  our  readers  can  tell  us 
where  Gunnera  can  be  obtained  in  this 
country,  will  they  kindly  address  the 
Questionnaire? — Can. 

I  have  a  large  triangle  here  I  am  going 
to  plant  in  Vincas  in  the  mass  with  a 
border  of  Coleus  en  outside.  Could  you 
please  inform  me  how  to  plant  them  so 
as  to  leave  no  bare  spots?  I  propose 
to  plant  the  Coleus  eight  inches  from 
side  of  triangle.  Is  that  correct?  If  so, 
how  far  should  the  first  row  of  Vincas 
be  from  Coleus.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  start  from  center  of  triangle  or  side? 
— W.  J.  McK.,  Kan. 

Presumably  it  is  the  I'lnca  rosea  wliicli 
is  to  be  used  in  the  triangular  bed,  and  the 
space  usually  given  for  massing  is  one  foot 
apart,  therefore  the  lirst  row  should  be 
one  foot  from  the  Coleus,  and  by  planting 
each  row  one  foot  from  the  preceding  one, 
a  finish  would  be  made  in  the  center  with- 
out any  bare  spots.  As  it  is  a  tropical  plant 
it  is  the  general  practice  to  start  seeds  not 
later  than  February  and  grow  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  degrees  so 
as  to  have  strong  plants  in  three-inch  pots 
by  the  time  it  is  safe  to  plant  in  the  open 
ground.  If  smaller  and  more  backward 
plants  are  used  setting  them  out  at  eight 
inches  apart  would  give  a  mass  effect  at  an 
earlier  date.  This  would,  of  course,  also  be 
the  case  however  strong  the  plants  were. 
In  the  case  of  a  very  large  bed  it  would 
probably  be  found  more  convenient  to  start 
from  the  center  so  as  to  avoid  stepping  over 
the  ground  already  planted. — A.  S.,  N.  J. 

There  is  not  a  wood-cutter  but  knows 
that  the  weight  of  the  ax  and  the  swiftness 
of  the  stroke  are  what  tell  in  the  cutting  of 
the  tree;  that  the  sharpness  of  the  ax  is 
nothing  unless  there  be  weight  and  swiftness 
behind  it.  There  is  not  a  man  wh(i  would 
go  into  the  wilderness  expecting  to  clear 
his  farm  with  sharp-bladed  penknives  or 
well-polished  scissors.  Yet  the  same  men, 
as  they  look  around  for  their  heroes,  or  as 
they  give  votes,  are  as  likely  as  any  men  to 
be  misled  by  the  brilliancy  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  to  forget  the  necessity  of  the 
weight  and  force  which  belong  only  to 
character. — E.  E.  Hale. 


Here  and  There 


VALUE  OF  FALLEN  LEAVES 

Decaying  leaves  provide  one  of  the 
finest  top-dressings  one  could  desire  for 
shrubs,  especially  those  of  an  evergreen 
nature,  such  as  the  Rhododendron,  A:alea, 
Kahnia.  Camellia,  etc.,  whose  roots  arc  fond 
of  surface  nutriment.  I  know  of  no  shrub 
or  tree  which  does  not  derive  considerable 
benefit  from  a  top-dressing  of  dccaving 
vegetation,  into  which  the  lowest  branches, 
if  they  touch  the  ground,  layer  themselves 
freely.  .\n  example  of  this  occurred  here. 
An  extensive  plantation  of  Laurustwus 
{I'ihiirnum  titius)  was  encroaching  upon 
the  paths  to  such  an  extent  that  restriction 
became  necessary.  As  the  work  proceeded 
it   was    found    thai,   without   exception,   the 


SOLD  BY  SEEDMEN  IN  CANADA  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 
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HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT" 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A  light,  r.ornposite.  fine  powder,  easily  di:?tributed 
either  by  duster,  bellows,  or  m  water  by  spraying. 
Thoroughly  reliable  in  killing  Currant  Worms.  Pot  Uo 
Bug3,  Cabbage  Worms.  Lire.  Slugs,  Sow  Bugs,  etc.. 
and  it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides. 
Il:^Put  up  in  Popular  Packages  at  Popular  Prices. 
Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants. 


HAMMOND'S     PAINT    AND    SLUG    SHOT    WORKS.    BEACON.    NEW    YORK. 


Become    a     LAN D SCAPE 

Prepare  by  mail  for  AKv-Illlljl^l 
this    nncrowded    pro- 

fession.  Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Earn 
while  vou  learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  prop- 
osition to  HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beauti- 
tying    your    property. 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 
'.1    N.    Newark,    New    York    Stale 

lower  branches  had  rooted  into  the  layer  of 
decaying  leaves  which  had  been  left  undis- 
turbed. Scores  of  these  rooted  plants  were 
revelling  in  this  layer  of  spent  leaves.  These 
will  be  lifted  and  planted  in  the  nursery  for 
future  use. 

Gardeners  usually  despise  a  bit  of  rotten 
wood  as  being  liable  to  set  up  fungus 
among  fruit  and  other  trees,  but  I  think 
this  supposition  is  open  to  question  as  a 
great  many  shrubs  are  seen  to  feed  raven- 
ously on  rotten  wood,  the  little  fibrous  roots 
eating  into  its  very  core  until  none  re- 
mains. On  examining  the  vigorous  j'Oung 
roots  of  this  Lauruslinus  it  was  found  that 
they  had  penetrated  through  the  white 
patches  of  fungus,  which,  instead  of  weak- 
ening them,  had  increased  their  vigor  and 
apparently  helped  their  rooting.  This  show-s 
how  root  action  is  increased  and  the  roots 
in  frosty  weather  protected. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  writing  in  one  of 
the  gardening  papers,  deplores  the  practice 
he  saw  in  one  of  our  great  London  parks 
recently,  and  this  is  quite  a  common  one  in 
many  of  our  gardens,  where  men  were 
clearing  all  the  leaves  from  beneath  the 
shrubs  as — to  use  his  words — scrupulously 
as  a  housemaid  cleans  a  grate.  This 
foolish  practice  arises  from  the  an.xiety  of 
gardeners  to  keep  places  tidy,  and  the  fear 
of  being  brought  to  book  if  this  is  not  so. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  clear  away  fallen  leaves 
from  flowering  shrubs  as  we  often  do.  leav- 
ing the  surface  quite  bare.  If  such  leaves 
must  be  disposed  of  it  is  far  better,  in  the 
case  of  choice  shrubs,  to  cast  a  few  shovel- 
fuls of  fine  soil  over  them  to  keep  them 
down.  This  clearing  away  of  valuable 
lilant  food  takes  up  a  lot  of  time  which 
might  be  devoted  to  work  of  much  greater 
importance.  Anyone  possessing  groups  of 
peat-loving  shrubs,  especially  where  these 
are  carpeted  with  Snowdrops.  Crocus,  Daf- 
fodils, and  other  Spring  bulbs,  should 
scatter  any  surplus  soil  they  may  have — or 
even  fine  ashes — over  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  leaves  so  buried  become  in  due 
course  an  excellent  rooting  medium. — Gar- 
dening Illustrated. 
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j  CONINE  NURSERY   CO.  | 

I  STRATFORD,  CONN.          Est.  1895  j 

i  We    believe    that    we    excel    in  1 

I  Large    Austrian    Pine  1 

M  Large  Hemlock,  loose  and  sheared  1 

1  Large  White    Spruce  1 

1  Large  Kosterii    Blues  1 

i  Large  Retinosporas  in  variety  from  § 

f  8    to    20    feet  i 

1  Large    Mugho    Pines  E 

i  Large    Biotas  p 

i  Large    Cedars  1 

1  All  of  which   are  moved  on  platforms.  1 

1  Visit  the  Nurseries.  1 

^llllllll!ll|l|IIIIIINIII[iill[|IIIIIIUIl{|l'!l!ll|[lllill|1{lilllllllllt{llllllllllllll!IIIIIIIIINIIIIIilllilillllHIIII^ 


THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published  Monthly  for  both  Amateur  and 
Professional    Flower    Growers 

GARDEJ^ERS:  You  should  grow  flow- 
ers in  quantity  and  help  beautify  your 
surroundings  and  brighten  the  lives  of 
those  who  visit   your  gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.00  per  year,  three 
years    for    $2.50.      Sample    copy    10c. 

Madison  Cooper*  Publisher,  Calcium,  N    Y, 


ORCHIDS 

We  are   Specialists  in  Orchids.     We  collect. 
^rnw.     import,     export     and     spU     orchids    ex- 
clusively. If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Orchids, 
we    solicit    your    inquiries    and    orders.     Cata- 
logues and  special  lists  on  application. 
LAGER    &    HURRELL 
•rthld   Growers  and   Importen 
Summit,     N.    «J. 


OlALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
labor,    uniformly    buroed    and 
carefully  parked. 
Famoos     "Moss-Aztec"     Wan 
includes     Azalea     Pots,     Fern 
Dishes,  Hanging  Baskets.  Lam 
Vases,  etc.   Write  for  catalogue 
and  price  list. 
The  ZaDe  Pottery  Company 
So.    ZancsvJIle,    Ohio 


CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 


EDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

MANUFACTURERS 

PHILADELPHIA.     PA. 


mimiiflnimmniTimimninniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  piJIlMp'     IS  a   concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in  water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
^^  the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 

FOR  THE  GARDEN-A'  .       pOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 


dy  against  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most  effective. 


— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  eacfi 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect  pests. 


r*  UINvillNt* For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  tilxlVlllAllli For   worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 


riiDiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiin 


A   Book   of   Hints   On 

Linking  Up  Garage  and  Greenhouse 

\  book  full  of  suggestions  of  garage  designs  a  mi  g  recti  ■ 
lousc  link-tips.  Some  arc  photos — others  sketches.  All 
ire  accompanied  by  plans.  Of  equal  value  whether  you 
are  joining- to.  or  huihliiif.;  new.     ^'nu  are  welcome  'o  a  copv. 

'HiicKins^  ^Company 

HOME  OFFICE  AND   FACTORY;    ELIZABETH.  N.   J. 
New  York:   lOI    Park  Ave.  Boston:  294  Washington  St. 


'"W*' 


Robert    Hughes,    superintend' 

cut     nf^    Gcorsc     Fitsmaurice 

estate     rjt     Grrnt     Nprk     Long 

Island 
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A   view  of  the  beautiful  Grorse  Fitcmaurue  estate  at  Great  Neck,   Long  Island,  shajvin^  several 
of  the  magniUcent^  trees  which   it  was  the  privilege   of  Davey   Tree  Surgeons  to   assist  in   saznng 

"I  Gladly  recommend 
your  company 

T/ic  tribute  of  Robert  Hiujhes  to  Dorey   Tree  Surgery 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co..  Inc.  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

Kent,    Ohio 

Gentlemen:  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  write  and  express  my  entire 
sati.staction  with  the  work  done  by  your  men  under  my  direction  on  the 
Fitzmaurice   estate   at    Great    Neck,   L.   I. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  a  great  deal  of  tree  surgery  performed  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  but  I  never  saw  trees  respond  to  treat- 
ment so  readily.  The  bark  has  healed  nearly  one-half  inch  over  the 
cement  filling,  which  seals  the  cavity  completely  in  a  few  months'  time. 
To  anyone  desiring  real  service  in  connection  with  the  saving  of  old 
trees,  I  would  gladly  recommend  your  compan\-. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Hughes,  Superintendent. 

Every  gardener  and  estate  superintendent  has  a  most  important  work  in 
the  saving  of  the  trees  under  his  care. 

Davey  Tree  Surgery  brings  to  his  aid  tlie  highest  development  of  science 
plus  a  generation  of  experience.  A  careful  examination  of  your  trees 
will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  306  Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices  with  teleflwne  comiectioti.t:  New  York  Citv.  Astor  Court  Bldg.:  Chicago, 
IVcstminstcr  Rhie.:  Philadelfhia.  '-and  Title  Bids.:  Boston.  449  Main  Street.  Wakefield; 
Baltimore,  American  Btdg.:  St.  Louis,  Central  National  Bank  Bldg.     Write  nearest  office. 

rcrmanpnt  rcpresent:itives  avnilnble  in  districts  surrnimding  Boston.  Springflpld,  Lenox.  New- 
port. Hnrttord,  Stamford.  .■\Ihan.v.  PoilKlikiH-psic.  White  PLiins.  Jamaica,  I..  I..  Montclair. 
Now  York,  1'liilnd.dpliia.  Harrislmrs.  Kaltimore.  Wasliington.  Riclimond,  Buffalo.  Toronto, 
rittsburs;!!.  rievdaiid.  Ilptroit.  Cincinnali.  Kansas  Cit.v.  Louisville.  Indianapolis.  Cliifaco. 
Milwaukee.    SI     Lutiis.     Canadian   address.    252   I-auLraucbitere   West,    Montreal. 


IVnrh  nti  n  tree  nf  the  Gcort:c  Fitz- 
maurice estate.  illu.^tratiiis  the  Davey 
method  of  sectional  filline.  Notice 
hnzc  well  the  hark  has  headed  in  three 
months  07'er  the  edees  nf  the  fillins. 
which,  in  time.  7vill  he  completely 
en.;.pred. 


JOnS  D.-IVEY 
Fnflii'r   of    1  rcc   Surserv 


DAVEY     TREE      SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surf;con  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davev  Tree  E.rl^ert  Co..  Inr..  and  tite  public  is  cautioned  asainst  those  falselv 
reprcscntins  themselves.     An   agreement  made  with  the  Davcv  Compnnv  and  not  with  an   individual  is  certain  evidence  of  eenuineness 


K 


(OF  AMERICA) 

ILLUSTRATED 


HORTICULTURAL 


$2.00  A  YEAR 


25cAC0PY 


[? 
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THE    I    RICHARDSON         |-^ 

Lawn  t 


DGER 


^^*b^ 


If  you  take  pride  in  having  your  edges  show  sharp  and  well 
defined,  w^rite  for  our  booklet  describing  the  numerous  advan- 
tages of  the  RICHARDSON  LAWN  EDGER. 


Manufactured  by 

The  Standard  Sand  ^  Machine  Co. 

5151  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland 


=5^ 


f"i 


J^^^^lkHBi^v?^^^^^! ' ' '' ' '^ '  ^ 

i 

BliW*^^ 

Blaff 

■iiiifel^M^^^M. 

-  *  ■   ■■■-                              ■.  -' 

1 

iv'''  fli 

•*^^?^l^^?3f.:,--^ 

Sk^ 

^==^ 

Palm    House   ami    Wings    Krcctf!    f(ir    ^^^s.    A.    T>.    Morse.    Cleveland,    Ohio.      It    is    our    Standani 
house    number    four,    duplicate    of    w  hich    could    be     furnished    in    a    surprisingly     sliori     time. 

Send  for  Booklet 


wd.&iBttniham0. 


piiiiiillliiiiiiilliiliilililiiiiiiiiii:iiii:iiii;iiii:iiii:iiii:iiii:iiii:i!ii:iiii:iiiiliiii;ii«:iili:iiii:iiiijiii;iiiuiii:iiii.i!ii:iiii:iiii:!iii:iiii^ 

I  Pot   Grown  | 

I        Strawberry  Plants  I 

1  Lawn  and  Pasture  Grasses  I 


iiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiliiiiiiliiiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


For  fall   sowing. 


Freesia  Purity 
Lilium  Candidum 

Northern    grown    bulbs    in    August 


W.   E.   MARSHALL  &   CO.,   INC. 

Seedsmen  &  Bulb  Importers 
166  West  23rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


I  MULLER-SEALEY   CO.'S  | 

I  BULB    CATALOGUE  | 

i  A  Complete  and  up  to  date  list  of  | 

I  BULBS  for  FORCING  and  FALL  | 

I  PLANTING.  I 

I  also  I 

I  FORCING  PLANTS  and  SEEDS  for  | 

I  Late  Sowing.  | 

I  (COPY  MAILED  ON  REQUEST)  | 

I  POT-GROWN  I 

I  STRAWBERRY    PLANTS  j 

I  (All  the  leading  varieties)  1 

I  Correspondence    on    Horticultural    subjects    is    in-  | 

I  vited   and  your   patronage   is   respectfully   requested.  " 

I  MULLER-SEALEY    COMPANY,  Inc.  t 

I  Horticultural  Specialists,  | 

I  145  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City  | 

^iiiliiiiiiinilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiliii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iMiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiil 
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piiimiini!iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii!iiiiiiiiiiiiii!iitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iitiim  giiiiiqiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiNiiiniiiinniiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw^^^^^^ 

CJ              T'ilO            ill  Plant  the  Seed  for  Your  I 

arters  lested  oeedsi  I  •  i   /^      i  • 

I                  "'''                  II  rerennial  Garden  I 

I                                   Headquarters  for                                    |      |  -i»  t             •  = 

I    FINEST  QUALITY  BULBS    |   |  Now!  | 

I                                 I     I  Twelve  Beautiful  Perennials  for  $1.00  | 


I  We  specialize  in  supplying 

New  and  Rare  Varieties 

at  reasonable  prices 

Our  Bulb  catalogue  is  uoiv  ready 
W  rite  for  free  copy 

Careers  Tesied  Seeds 
*    INC.  ^^ 

19  and  20  South  Market  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  old-fashioned  perennial  garden  has  a  charm  all  of 
its  own.  When  once  established  it  is  a  permanent  fea- 
ture and  increases  in  beauty  from  year  to  year.  Our 
Collection  will  give  flowers  for  every  month  in  the  year 
and  includes  the  most  beautiful  perennials  of  our 
gardens.     The  Collection  contains   1  pkt.  each: 

Chater's     Double 


Alyssum   saxatile 

Aquilegia,  Long-Spurred  Hy- 
brids 

Coreopsis    grandiflora 

Shasta  Daisy 

Delphinium,  Belladonna  Seed- 
lings 

Gaillardia    grandiflora 


Hollyhocks, 

Mixed 

Lathyrus    latifolius.     Mixed 
Luninus   polyphyllus.    Mixed 
Pyrethrum         parthenifol  i  u  m 

aureum 
Sweet       William,       Perfection 

Single    Mixed 
Geum    coccineum,    Mrs.    Brad- 

shaw 


Together  with  this  Collection  (Value  SI. 40)  we  will  mail  the 
Burpee  Leaflets  "Perennials  from  Seed"  and  "Suggestions  on 
Seed   Sowing"    to   any   address   for  $1.00   postpaid. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


Si'pd  Growers 


PHILADELPHIA 


jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^       ^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuii i?^ 


Tea  Houses 
Bird  Houses 
Flower  Boxes 


Fences 
Arbors 
Bridges 


RUSTIC 

GARDE  N 
ORNAMENTS 

and  accessories  add 
greatly  to  the  charm 
of  a  country  place. 
We  are  prepared  to 
submit  estimates  and 
^'        special      designs      for 

Chairs  Gates 

Tables  Pergolas 

Benches  Log  Cabins 


.Vti    catalogue 

CONNECTICUT  RUSTIC  CONSTRUCTION  CO 

R.  EHLERS.  Prop.         RIVERSIDE.    CONN.  Tel.   Sound  Beach  600 


IliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiuiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


^ttmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiuii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^ 


Plant  More  Natives  I  I  Competent  Gardeners 


I  T    HAVE     been     propagating     and      growing  j 

I  y      American      Shrubs,      Wild      Flowers      and  j 

i  Ferns     for     nearly     fifty     years     and     can  | 

I  supply   most   of   them   in   any   quantity — par-  | 

I  ticularly  the   rarer  and   choicer  kinds.      Send  j 

I  for  my  unusual   catalog.      It   is   yours  for   the  f 

1  asking.  i 

I  EDWARD  GILLETT,  5  Main  St. ,  SoutKwick,  Mass.  I 

I  HERBERT  DURAND,  286  5tK  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Gtj)  j 

I  Write  to  the  office  nearest  you.  .  f 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiHiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


I  The    comforts   and    products   of   a   country  | 

I  home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I  gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

I  Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I  say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

I  We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

I  best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  j 

I  PETER    HENDERSON   &  CO.  | 

1  Seedsmen  arid  Florists  | 

I  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 

iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiioiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniuiiiii^ 
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MELROSINE 


IT  KILLS  ROSE  BUGS  | 

=  Saves    blooms   in    unblemished    beauty,    pleasant    and    harmless    to   use.         Pint,  1 

1         $1.00;  Quart,   $1.75:   Half  Gallon,   $3.25;  Gallon.    $6.00.     Order  from  your  | 

=         seedsman,   nurseryman  or  supply  house,  or  trial  can   postpaid  on  receipt  of  60c.  ^ 

I     THE    GARDEN   CHEMICAL  CO.  | 

s  Sole  Manufacturers  ^ 

I      Park  Ave.  and  146th  St.       NEW  YORK  CITY  | 

^jniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^ 
iLNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiNi:iiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Orchids 


If  you  contemplate  buying  semi-established, 
established  or  iniported  orchids,  consult  us  first. 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species. 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt- 
leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other 
choice  hybrids. 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality 
is  second  to  none. 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot 
hangers,  always  on  hand. 

Send  for  our  price  list. 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 


Ask    for 
Catalogs 


Vorlds  ■ 

Choicest 
[irseo'SGrei 

roducts 


Visit 
Nursery 


ROSES  - 

EVERGREENS 

RHODODENDRONS 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS 

OLD-FASHIONED   FLOWERS 

SPRING-FLOWERING     BULBS 

FRUIT     TREES     AND     BUSHES 

Ask   for   special   lists    of   Plants   in   Pots,   Pot-grown 
Vines  and  Climbers  and  Peonies  and  Iris. 


I  Nurserymen  and  Florists  § 

I  RUTHERFORD  NEW  JERSEY  | 

iiilllililllllllilillillllilllllllllilillillillNiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiliiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillilillliiiiiiinii^ 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I  STRAWBERRIES  | 

I  "Strong   Pot-Grown   Plants"  | 

I  ^^UR    annual    Strawberry    catalogue    con-  j 

I  ^J    tains  a  complete  list  of  all  the  standard  | 

j  and  new  varieties,  including   De   Lue's  | 

I  "Judith"  New  Wonder  Strawberry — also  The  | 

I  New  Ever-bearing  Strawberry  "Lucky  Boy."  | 

I  BULBS  I 

I  Our  FALL  BULB  CATALOGUE  is  now  be-  j 

I  ing  mailed.     If  you  have  not  received  one  a  | 

I  postal  will  bring  same.  | 

I  Every    Gardener    should    have    a    copy,    as    we    are  | 

I  pleased   to   state,   this   season  we   are   able   to   offer  | 

1  our   "Famous    High    Grade    Bulbs"   at   considerably  | 

j  reduced  prices  over  former  years.  | 


I  G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY  |   J    BURNETT     BROS. 


I  Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers 

I  MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK 


(The  House  Famous  for  Lawn  Grass  Seed) 

92  CHAMBERS  STREET,    NEW  YORK 

Phone    Barclay    6138 
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Strawberry  Plants 

CALIFORNIA 

Now  Offered  for  the  First  Time 

This,  the  most  recent  of  Tice  C.  Kevitt's  introduc- 
tions, is  impressive  because  of  its  great  size,  firmness 
of  fruit,  productiveness  and  rich  flavor,  of  sturdy 
habit  and  strong  constitution. 

Perfect  flowering  midseason  variety — the  best  Straw- 
hcn\  introduced  to  date — extra-strong  plants. 
Plants,  $6.50  per  doz.,  $12.50   for  25,  $22.50  for  50, 
$40  per  100 

BUCKBEE 

"The  abundant  foliage  of  this  variety  afTords  ample 
protection  from  the  scorching  sun  during  intense 
heat. 

"Buckbee  is  undoubtedly  the  Strawberry  for  long- 
distance shipping.  Best  results  are  obtained  by 
planting  in  July  and  August,  but  if  set  out  in  the 
spring  will  give  satisfactory  results  the  same  year." 
Perfect  flowering. 

Plants,  $4  per  doz.,  $7.50  for  25,  $13.50  for  50,  $25 
per  100 

KEVITT'S  JUBILEE 

The  plants  are  extremely  vigorous  and  health5?'  and 
give  an  abundance  of  very  dark  red,  luscious  fruits  of 
exquisite  flavor  and  giant  size,  well  above  the  ground. 
Mid-season  to  late.     Perfect  flowering. 

Plants,  $3  for  25,  $5.50  for  50,  $10  per  100 

Straivberryi  Catalog  Mailed  free  on  Request. 

William  M.  Hunt  &  Company,  Inc. 


148  Chambers  Street 


New  York 
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i  WILL  YOU   HELP  SUPPRESS  I 

I  THE  SIGN  BOARD  VANDAL-  I 

I  ISM   ALONG  OUR  I 

I  HIGHWAYS?  I 

j  At  the  convention  of  the  National  Asso-  | 

i  ciation  of  Gardeners,  held  in  St.  Louis  last  j 

1  September,  a  resolution  was  adopted  con-  | 

I  demning  the  despoliation  of  the  beauties  j 

I  of  the  natural  scenery  along  our  highways  | 

I  by  unsightly  sign  boards.     It  was  decided  1 

I  to   begin   a   country-wide    propaganda    to  j 

I  arouse     an     indignant     public     sentiment  | 

I  against   this  nuisance.                                •  | 

j  We  invite  every  individual  and  organ-  | 

I  ization    interested    in    seeing    the    scenic  | 

I  beauties    along    our    highways    protected  •] 

I  and   conserved   to   co-operate   with  us  in  | 

I  suppressing    this    sign    board    vandalism.  | 

j  (See  page  653.)  | 

I  If   interested,   address  | 

I  SIGN  BOARD  COMMITTEE  | 

I  National    Association    of    Gardeners  | 

I  286   Fifth    Ave.,    New   York,    N.    Y.  I 


I  The  Glenside  Hardy  Flower  Gardens  j 

I  Richard  Rothe,  Proprietor,  Glenside,  Pa.  | 

I  Wc  are  Specialists  in  Designing  and  Building  of  | 

I  Rockgardens.  j 

1  For  rates  on  Consultations   and  illustrated  lee-  | 

I  lures  please  address  | 

I  RICHARD   ROTHE,         GLENSIDE,   PA.  | 
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iiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiliiiiiil iiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii!!: 


OF  INTEREST  TO  COUNTRY 
ESTATE  OWNERS 

The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  takes 
this  opportunity  to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the 
disposal  of  owners  of  country  estates  when  requir- 
ing competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  super- 
intendents, head  gardeners  or  assistant  gardeners — 
thoroughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  the  positions  call  for — gardeners 
truly  efficient  in  their  profession. 

The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  association  and  makes  no  charge  to  the  em- 
ployer it  may  serve  or  to  the  member  it  may  benefit. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  GARDENERS 

M.   C.   Ebel,  Secretary 
286  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

This  association  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  union 
organization,  but  includes  in  its  sustaining  member- 
ship owners  of  some  of  the  foremost  country  estates 
in  America. 
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Wilson's  O.  K.  Plant  Spray 

Kills  Plant  Insects,  Scale,  and  Mildew. 

Used  by  Leading  Gardeners. 

Bbls.,  $90.     Yi  bbls..  $50.     10  gals.,  $20. 


Wilson's  O.  K.  Weed  Killer 

Bbls.,  $50.     1/2  bbls..  $30.     10  gals.,  $15. 

Wilson's  O.K.  Poultry  and  Cattle 
Spray 

10  gals.,  $20.     5  gals.,  $10. 

Wilson's 
O.K.  Fertilizers  and  Disinfectants 


I  ANDREW  WILSON,  INC.  | 

I  Springfield  New  Jersey  j 
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I  Make   your    Garden  f 

I  serve  you  all  summer  j 

I  and    also    produce    a   sufficient     supply     for  j 

I  winter  use.  j 

I  DREER'S  I 

I  MID'SUMMEK  CATALOGUE  | 

I  contains  a  complete  list  of  everything  which  may  be  | 

I  planted  during   the   summer   months.      ^'ou   will   find  | 

I  listed  all  that  is  best  for  late  planting  in  Vegetables,  | 

I  hardy    Flower    seeds    for    next   year's    flowering    and  | 

I  Winter   and  Spring  Flowering   Bulbs.      Also  the  de-  1 

I  pendable  strains  of  Farm  sec^ds  for  Fall  Planting.  | 

I  Pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants  of  the  leading  sorts  and  | 

I  Celery  Plants  of  best  varieties.  | 

I  Also    all    the    up-to-date    Garden    Tools,     Insecticides,  | 

I  Fertilizers    and    all    the    helps    that    make    gardening    a  | 

1  pleasure.  | 

1  Write    for    a    free    copy    and    kindly    mention    this   pub-  | 

1  lication.  g 

I  HENRY  A.  DREER  I 


GREENHOUSES 


ARE    as    individual    as    the    location  | 

in  which  they  are  placed.     Here  | 

j                          is  one  that  is  on  the  edge  of  a  | 

I              forest,  built  to  take  care  of  the  nearby  | 

I              gardens  of  a  large  estate.  | 

i                   Catalogues,  estimates  and  designs  gladly  furnished  for  1 

i                                          glass    enclosures    of    all    kinds.  § 

j                  Ring  Consthuction  Company  | 

I               GENERAL    OFFICES.    NORTH    TONAWANDA,   N.   Y.  1 

I        NEW  YORK  CITY                                                I'HIL.'\DELFHIA  | 

f           1    WEST    47th    ST.                                                                            HARRISON     BLDG.  f 

i                            BOSTON,  MASS.               SCRANTON,  FA.  | 

§                BOARD  OF  TRADE  LLDG.   307  N.  IRVING  AVE.  g 
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I  Joseph  Manda  Company  J 

Orcnias  our  Specialty?  j 

We    are    Booking   Orders    for    Fall    Bulbs   in    Var.  | 

LILIES  IN  VAR.  I 

NARCISSUS  IN  VAR.  I 
TULIPS  IN  VAR. 
HYACINTHS  IN  VAR. 
FREESIAS 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS 
SPANISH  IRIS  IN  VAR. 
IRIS  TINGITANA 
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Let  us  Bid  on  your  wants 


JOSEPH  MANDA  CO. 


714-716  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 


191   VallejlRoad 


West  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 


MONTAGUE  FREE 


THE  present  is  perhaps  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
continue  the  discussion  of  the  lesser-known  rock 
plants,  so  we  will  proceed  to  give  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  some  of  those  that,  for  lack  of  space,  were  uncere- 
moniously dismissed  with  few  words  in  last  month's 
article. 

The  Sandworts  are  fairly  well  represented  in  Northern 
and  Alpine  regions.  The  Mountain  Sandwort.  Arcnaria 
montana,  perhaps  the  showiest  of  the  genus,  and  cer- 
tainly possessing  the  largest  flowers,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  lesser-known  rock  plant,  for  it  is  widely 
grown  both  as  a  border  plant  and  in  rock  gardens.  But 
there  is  a  species,  A.  grocnlandica,  not  so  well  known, 
that  is  found  on  mountain  summits  in  Eastern  North 
America.  Greenland  and  Labrador  and  other  cool  locali- 
ties that  should  be  in  every  collection.  It  forms  tiny 
bright-green  cushions  made  up  of  tightly  packed  shoots 
clothed  with  narrow  leaves.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
freely  produced,  and  attain  a  height  of  two  or  three 
inches.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  annual,  but  comes  up 
from  year  to  year  in  pots  in  the  cold  frame  without 
any  particular  care.  Strangely  enough,  considering  its 
habitat,  it  seems  to  require  some  attention  in  order  to 
maintain  it  in  the  rock  garden.  A  similar  species  is 
found  in  Scandinavia  and  goes  under  the  name  of 
A.  norz'egica.  This,  according  to  our  recollection,  forms 
looser  tufts  than  the  preceding,  but  is  equally  dw^arf  and 
has  somewhat  larger  flowers.  I'uder  cultivation  it  seems 
to  l>ecome  an  annual  in  habit,  although  it  is  described 
as  Ijeing  a  hardy  evergreen.  We  had  it  growing  in  the 
rock  garden  here  for  several  years  in  succession,  but 
it  has  not  showd  up  this  season.  Whether  it  took  ofifense 
because  of  being  neglected  or  whether  the  mild  Winter 
was  inimical  to  its  constitution,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
It  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  receives  from  us, 
■  but  when  a  plant  here  shows  signs  of  being  able  to  care 
for  itself  it  is  allowed  to  do  so  and  available  lalxir  is 
concentrated  on  the  less  capable  and  more  miffy  plants. 

The  most  desirable  menil>er  of  the  genus  from  the 
gardening  standpoint  does  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  our 
climate.  This  is  a  southerner  from  the  I'aJearic  Islands, 
A.  balearica.  It  forms  a  living  cloth  of  brightest  green, 
mantling  the  rocks,  and,  in  Spring,  is  spangled  with 
innumerable  tiny  white  blooms  which  seldom  attain  a 
height  of  more  than  an  inch  or  two.  In  l'"ngland,  in 
CM  many  rock  gardens,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  weed,  allx?it 
^  a  l>eautiful  one,  so  rapidly  does  it  take  possession  of  the 
_^^  <|u;u-ters  assigned  it,  and  those  of  others  in  the  bargain. 
I  lere  in  Rrooklvn  it  has  survived  Winters  when  carried 
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over  in  a  cold  frame — not  in  the  pans  of  soil  in  which 
it  was  planted,  but  in  the  surrounding  ashes  to  which 
it  had  rambled.  As  a  general  thing  plants  that  are  not 
hardy  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  rock  garden,  but  the 
Balearic  Sandwort  is  so  intriguing  in  its  green  and 
pearly  beauty  that  an  e.xception  must  be  made  in  its 
favor.  It  can  be  raised  from  seeds  sow'u  in  February 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  and  transferred  to  the  rock  garden 
in  April,  where  it  should  be  planted  in  stony  soil  on  the 
north  side  of  a  rock  so  that  it  may  be  encouraged  to 
ramble  in  characteristic  fashion. 

*    *    * 

So  far  as  is  known,  not  nuich  has  been  done  in  North 
America  with  the  alpine  representatives  of  the  Wind- 
flowers.  The  most  delightful  of  these  is  Anenwne  ver- 
nalls,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting,  in  part,  Farrar's 
description  of  this  wonderful  little  mountaineer  as  given 
in  "The  English  Rock  Garden" :  'Tt  is  on  the  highest 
alpine  grasses  that  you  will  coiue  upon  the  Lady  of  the 
Snow.  Spread  out  flat  upon  the  ground,  still  sere  and 
bare  with  the  passing  Winter,  lie  pressed  the  two  or 
three  carroty  leaves,  more  coarsely  and  sparingl}-  cut 
than  in  any  Pulsatilla ;  ne.xt,  an  inch  or  two  of  stem ; 
shaggy  with  fur  of  bronzy  gold,  a  fluft'y  frill  of  the 
same,  and  then,  almost  sitting  upon  the  moor,  like  some 
mystic  water  lily,  a  great  goblet-shaped  flower,  staring 
up  to  the  sun,  white  as  an  opalescent  pearl  within,  and 
tasseled  with  fire,  while  the  outside  of  the  pearl  is 
a-shinuner  with  gold  and  \  iolet  silk,  iridescent  as  it 
catches  the  sun  in  countless  shifting  shades  of  lilac  and 
milk.  *     *     At  the  same  time,  truth  must  be  told : 

in  lower  .stations,  and  in  later  stages,  the  stem  is  longer, 
and  the  blossom  looks  correspondingly  smaller;  worst 
of  all,  the  Lady  of  the  Snow  clings  so  desperately  to  her 
departing  beauties  that  she  will  not  let  them  go,  nor 
confess  to  growing  old.  The  blossom  fades,  but  never 
fails,  the  pearly  skin  turns  into  a  withered  hag's,  till 
in  the  end  that  once  peerless  loveliness  takes  a  blowzy 
and  disreputable  look,  like  some  raddled  and  unreverend 
dowager  in  a  chestnut  wig;  while  her  cousin,  .\lpina. 
more  wise,  is  advancing  honestlv  into  the  full  beauty 
of  old  age,  and  reaping  the  reward  of  its  honorable 
silver  heads." 

It  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  rather  hopeless  "miff," 
but  this  .Spring  we  have  raised  some  strong  seedlings 
which  appear  to  be  quite  comfortable  and  look  as  though 
they  might  bloom  next  year.  It  is  advisable  to  knock 
wood  at  tills  juncture,  as  one  can  never  be  sure  of  the 
behavior  of  some  of  these  cantankerous  alpines. 
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A.  alpiiia,  a  species  with  large,  white  flowers,  found 
on  Hmestone  soils,  and  its  variety  sulfurca  with  yellow 
flowers,  found  on  the  granitic  ranges,  are  worth  trying 
for.  These,  like  A.  vcrnalis,  can  easily  be  raised  from 
seed,  provided  that  it  is  fresh  and  sown  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  ripening. 

The  Anemone  most  likely  to  make  an  appeal  to  general 
plant  lovers,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  have  been 
badly  bitten  by  the  alpine  bug.  is  A.  blanda.  This  is  a 
species  from  the  Taurus  Mountains  and  Greece,  six 
inches  or  so  high,  with  flowers  similar  in  general  appear- 
ance, though  with  no  botanical  affinity,  to  those  of  the 
Marguerite.  The  color  ranges  from  white  to  pink  and 
blue.  Its  time  of  blooming  does  much  to  commend  it, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  Spring  flowers,  in  favorable 
seasons  opening  its  blossoms  in  early  March.  It  has 
tuberous  rootstocks,  which  we  used  to  be  able  to  import, 
but  now  we  must  rely  on  the  somewhat  tedious  method 
of  raising  it  from  seeds. 

*  :i:  * 

When  thinking  of  species  of  Aqiiilcgia  for  rock  garden 
planting,  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  glorious 
Rocky  Mountain  Columbine,  A.  ca^nilca.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  has  any  right  to  be  considered 
as  a  little  known  rock  plant,  but  we  think  it  has.  for  the 
plants  commonly  grown  in  gardens  as  A.  ca:rulca.  usually 
have  in  them  a  mixture  of  foreign  blood.  The  true  A. 
civrulca  in  its  best  form  has  numerous  flowers  of  pure 
white  with  sepals  of  pale  blue.  In  raising  it  from  seeds 
it  is  better  to  rely  on  stock  collected  in  the  Rockies  rather 
than  to  use  seeds  gathered  from  garden  plants  which 
almost  invariably  have  been  cross  pollinated  with  other 
species. 

The  most  distinct  Columbine  is  the  Japanese  A.  flabcl- 

lata    and    its    garden    form  iia)ia-alba.     Their    peculiarly 

shaped  white  flowers,  glaucous  foliage  and  dwarf  habit, 

single  them  out  from  the  rest  of  the  genus.    This  species 

does  not  appear  to  cross  fertilize  so  readily  as  the  rest 

of  the  genus  and  seeds  may  be  usually  relied  upon  to 

come  true. 

*       *       * 

It  appears  that  nobody  loves  the  Sedums,  or  is  able  to 
get  enthusiastic  about  them.  It  is  true,  the  genus  as  a 
whole  is  awfully  homely ;  the  flower  coloring  is  not  bril- 
liant— the  pinks  and  reds  are  washy,  the  whites  ding>'. 
and  the  yellows  usually  seem  to  have  a  tinge  of  green 
in  them.  The  habit  of  growth  is  squat,  corpulent,  and 
stodgy,  but,  it  is  a  genus  that  is  useful,  a  characteristic 
perhaps  of  homely  things,  and  is  admirable  for  filling  in 
places  in  the  rock  garden  where  nothing  else  will  grow. 
And  there  are  a  few  species  that  stand  out  from  the 
common  ruck  with  almost  an  air  of  distinction  and  these, 
strangely  enough,  are  seldom  seen  in  gardens.  There 
is  the  annual  5".  cccruJciim,  with  starry,  pale  blue  flowers, 
useful  for  filling  in  patches  rendered  vacant  by  the  dying 
down  of  Spring  bulbs,  or  5".  hispantcuxi,  another  annual, 
with  attractive  blue  green,  glaucous  foliage.  The  bien- 
nial S.  scnipcn'irioidcs,  is  unique  amongst  Sedunis  in 
its  habit  of  growth  and  in  the  determined  bright  scarlet 
of  its  flowers.  It  is  well  named,  and  successfully  imitates 
a  Sempervivum  in  its  rosetted  habit  of  growth.  It  may 
not  be  able  to  endure  our  Winters,  but,  being  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  it  should 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  survival  if  planted  in  a  dry  spot. 

=1=  :!=  * 

The  Houseleeks  share  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Sedums.  The  species  that  stands  out  from  all  the 
rest  is  the  Cobweb  Houseleek,  Scmpcrvk'um  arachnoi- 
dcnm.  This  has  the  tij)s  of  its  leaves  connected  with 
strands  of  a  cob-webby  substance  which  gives  it  a  imique 


appearance.  In  the  center  of  the  rosettes  the  "cobwebs" 
form  a  dense  mat  which  is  an  efifective  waterproof  cover- 
ing. Whether  this  is  of  any  importance  in  the  plant's 
economy  in  preventing  the  access  of  water  and  conse- 
quent rotting  of  the  heart  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  rest 
of  the  Sempervivums  get  along  well  enough  without  it 
and  S.  aracliiwidcnin  itself  dofl^s  its  overcoat  in  Winter — 
the  time  when  one  would  think  it  most  needful — and 
carries  on  as  a  tight  little  bundle  with  leaves  closely 
appressed  towards  the  center  of  the  rosette.  When  the 
corpulent  flower  stems  appear  in  June  with  their  leaves 
decked  with  cottony  festoons,  it  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing objects  in  the  garden  and.  when  the  brick-red  flowers 
develop  it  is  still  more  attractive.  Robinson  states  that 
'■.\bout  London  it  sometimes  sutifers  from  sparrows 
plundering  the  down" — presumably  for  house  building- 
purposes.  This  is  an  addition  to  the  already  long  indict- 
ment of  these  pesky  birds.  Up  to  the  present,  the  Brook- 
lyn sparrows  have  not  got  on  to  this  little  dodge  and 
we  hope  that  there  will  never  be  another  immigrant 
London  sparrow  to  corrupt  their  morals  in  this  respect. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  Houseleeks  is  5".  soboli- 
feniiii  probably  often  sold  under  the  name  S.  globifcnim. 
This  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  travelling.  The  num- 
erous offsets  are  produced  well  up  on  the  parent  rosette 
and  are  almost  spherical.  They  sit  tight  close  to  their 
parent  until  the  slender  attachment  gives  way  and  then 
they  roll  off,  often  to  a  considerable  distance  if  situated 
on  sloping  grotmd,  and  are  ready  at  once  to  start  a  new 
colony. 

.'\11  of  the  hardy  Sempervivums  may  be  considered  as 
being  good  rock  plants,  even  the  common  Houseleek, 
5".  tcctoruin.  is  distinctive,  especially  when  perched  upon 
a  barren  rock,  apparently  disdainful  entirely  of  such 
questions  as  soil  supplv  which  bulk  so  largelv  in  the 
requirements  of  most  plants. 


We  are  unfortunate  here  in  the  Xorth  to  be  deprived 
of  the  ]ileasure  of  growing  out  of  doors  the  dwarf  shrubby 
\'eronicas  such  as  / '.  ciiprcssoidcs  and  V.  lycopodioides, 
which  by  their  cheerful  green  coloring  add  so  much  to 
the  Winter  appearance  of  rock  gardens  situated  where 
the  seasons  are  less  severe.  But  we  can  make  good  use 
of  the  herbaceous  kinds  and  there  are  many  that  are  suit- 
able for  rock  garden  jDlanting.  The  creeping  habit  of 
]'.  repots  makes  it  valuable  for  planting  in  between  the 
rocks  of  stepping  stone  walks,  for  even  when  in  bloom 
it  only  attains  a  height  of  an  inch  or  two.  In  early  Spring 
the  foliage  is  almost  completely  obscured  by  the  pale 
pink  flowers,  usually  touched  with  blue. 

.Another  prostrate  species  is  / '.  pcctiiiata  which  is  a 
larger  growing  plant  but  of  a  less  vigorous  constitution. 
It  has  grayish  leaves,  and  dark  blue  flowers  with  white 
centers.  There  is  also  a  variety  rosea  with  rose  pink 
flowers.  The  best  of  the  hoary  leaved  \'eronicas,  how- 
ever, is  F.  incaiia.  The  white-woolliness  of  the  leaves 
of  this  species  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  "Dusty 
Millers,"  and  when  they  are  surmounted  by  the  one-foot 
spikes  of  bright  blue  flowers  the  ensemble  is  decidedly 
pleasing. 

There  are  several  dwarf  or  prostrate  forms  of  I'croiiica, 
supposed  to  be  varieties  of  f.  tcucriiiiii.  sold  under  such 
names  as  prosfrata  and  nipeslris.  These  are  all  good, 
especially  the  latter,  of  which  there  are  several  color 
forms.  But  the  best  of  them  all  is  an  extremely  diminu- 
tive form  with  bright  blue  flowers,  whose  full'name  we 
suppose  to  be  Veronica  tcucriimi.  var.  prostrata  nana. 
This  is  not  commonly  seen  but  it  is  worth  striving  for 
in  spite  of  its  name  which  after  all.  can,  for  garden  pur- 
poses, be  alilire\iated  to  ['.  nana! 
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The  Queen  of  the  Night 


DR.  E.  BADE 


O]''    woinlerful    form  and   great   beauty   is   the   night 
flowering  L'ereus  commonly  known  as  the  "Queen 
of  the  Night."  whose  great  variety  of  flowers  in 
the  sunny  South  few  men  are  able  to  ap])reciate. 

In  Central  America,  their  native  country,  these  cacti 
crawl  like  snakes  covering  boulders  and  trees  alike  with 
a  seemingly  dead  and  dried-up  network  of  thorn-covered 


Ccrciis  MacDonaldi(C  5;j)0  P.  M . 

branches.  The  tropical  sun  has  nearly  Ijurned  them  up 
and  the  hot  winds  have  drawn  their  last  drop  of  moisture 
so  that  they  cling  tenaciously,  with  aerial  roots,  to  their 
support. 

As  soon  as  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  they  drink  their  fill. 
The  leafless  network  swells,  and  new  life  enters  the  plant. 
This  season  lasts  only  for  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  therefore  the  plant  must  use  it  to  its  best  advantage. 
Buds  quickly  ajipear  on  the  joints,  some  of  them  as  large 


Ccrcus   MaiDonaldicr   6\=,n   P.   M. 

and  round  as  marbles,  others  resemble  the  artichoke,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ccreiis  triangularis,  attaining  that  size. 
Son)e  of  the  buds  are  small  and  round,  others  larger  and 
longer,  still  others  are  ready  to  burst  open  to-night  and 
some  will  open  tomorrow. 

The  bud  that  opens  in  the  evening  gives  signs  of  life 


at  noon  at  which  time  it  begins  to  pulsate  and,  by  a  pecu- 
liar twisting  motion  loosens  the  sepals.  These  slowly 
increase  in  size,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon, begin  to  open.  Then  when  it  is  dark  and  the  short 
twilight  has  faded,  and  the  stars  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance one  l)y  one,  this  gigantic  flower  is  fully  opened 
and  reveals  its  golden  colored  crown  to  the  cool  breeze. 
But  the  flower  remains  open  only  until  midnight  when  its 
splendor  begins  to  wane  and  the  early  morning  hours 
find  it  faded  beyond  recognition. 

Not  only  one  flower  begins  to  open  during  the  after- 
noon, but  many.  Since  the  hot  season  has  prevented  the 
cactus  from  growing,  it  awakes  from  its  forced  Summer 
rest  to  a  new  and  vigorous  life.  One  of  these  gigantic 
cereus  flowers  has  a  diameter  of  one  foot,  and  a  weight 
of  two  and  a  half  pounds.  The  strikingly  white  petals 
can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance  and  the  heat  that  one 
of  these  flowers  gives  olT  can  be  felt  on  the  cheek.  An- 
other Cereus,  Ccrcus  graiidiflorus  has  a  strong  odor  of 
vanilla  which  is  scented  far  into  the  air. 

All  these  characteristics  are  not  useless  to  the  plant. 
Since  they  onl\-  bloom  one  night  thev  are  largely  depen- 
dent on  insects  for  fertilization  and  so  their  bright  white 


Cl-i-l'us   MacDomildiff  y:jo   P.   M. 

petals,  or  their  far  reaching  and  penetrating  perfinne, 
attracts  them.  These  night  flying  insects  [sf'liingidac) 
hover  around  the  flowering  plant,  dip  their  long  curled 
up  trunk  into  the  nectar,  and  polinate  the  flower  uncon- 
sciously. 

The  heat  produced  by  the  flower  keeps  ott  the  night 
dew,  thus  protecting  the  pollen,  for  the  night  is  cool  to 
such  an  extent  in  the  tropics  that  a  Hiin  sheet  of  ice  can 
often  be  detected  on  standing  water.  The  size  of  the 
flower  ;ind  the  large  number  that  bloom  prevent  the  ])lant 
from  producing  heat  for  a  prolonged  time. 

The  great  varieties  of  Cereus  seldom  produce  flowers 
in  the  hothouse.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  they 
bloom  every  seven  years,  but  this  is  a  mistaken  idea  since 
the  way  in  which  they  grovv  affects  them  most. 


Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult;  Industry,  all  easy;  he 
that  rises  late  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake 
his  business  at  night :  while  I^aziness  travels  so  slowly 
that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him. — Franklin. 
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Native  Bulbs  for  Mass  Planting 

HERBERT  DURAND 


THE  continued  high  prices  and  hniited  supply  of 
Hyacinths,  TuHps,  Dattodils  and  other  imported 
bulbs,  make  it  well  worth  while  to  consider  the  rel- 
ative merits  and  beauty  of  such  lovely  things  as  our  native 
Mertensias,  Lilies,  Shooting  Stars,  Trilliums,  Trout  Lilies 
Mariposa  Tulips,  etc.  These  gems  of  our  American  flora 
have  been  overlooked  and  neglected  in  this  country,  but  in 
Europe  they  are  held  in  equal  regard  with  the  so-called 
Dutch  bulbs,  and  some  of  them  are  considered  by  European 
growers  to  be  even  more  exquisitely  beautiful.  As  a  rule 
they  are  of  the  easiest  culture  and  increase  rapidly  from 
year  to  year,  while  the  initial  cost  is  much  less  than  that 
of  their  rivals  from  across  the  Atlantic.  The  varieties 
described  in  this  article  are  particularly  well  suited  for 
naturalizing  and  mass  planting,  and  many  of  them  thrive 
in  locations  where  Dutch  bulbs  will  not. 

I  have  a  strong  personal  liking  for  the  Erythroniums, 
commonly  called  "Dog  Tooth  \'iolets"  or  "Adder's 
Tongue."'  John  Burroughs  strenuously  objected  to  these 
popular  names,  saying  that  the  plant  was  not  a  violet, 
nor  did  its  flower  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  either 
a  Dog's  Tooth  or  an  Adder's  Tongue.  His  name  was 
"the  Trout  Lily" — because  of  the  beautiful  mottling  of 
the  leaves  like  that  on  a  brook  trout's  back ;  because  the 
plant  is  at  its  best  along  the  banks  of  trout  streams,  and 
because  it  is  a  true  lily.  It  is  to-be  hoped  that  the  name 
"Trout  Lily"  will  soon  and  permanently  supplant  the  two 
other  misnomers.  In  the  Eastern  United  States,  there  are 
only  two  species  of  Erythronium  and  of  these  two, 
Albidiim,  with  white  flowers,  is  somewhat  rare.  The 
common  kind  is  Amcricauiim,  with  golden  yellow  blos- 
soms. In  the  far  west,  however,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  species,  all  of  exceeding  charm  and  in  a  bewilder- 
ing varietv  of  colors.  Calif ornicmii  is  of  the  same  bright 
yellow  as  our  eastern  sort,  but  bears  three  and  four  blos- 
soms on  the  stem  instead  of  one,  like  ours.  White  Beauty, 
a  variety  of  Californieum,  has  white  flowers  with  crim- 
son centers.  Hcndersonii.  is  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  pur- 
ple, and  Johnsonii  is  a  bright,  rosy  pink.  Erythroniums 
are  perfectly  hardy  even  in  the  coldest  sections  of  the 
L'nited  States,  and  while  they  are  at  their  best  in  rich, 
moist  leaf  mold,  they  do  not  seem  to  object  to  any  ordi- 
narily fertile  soil,  provided  it  is  reasonably  light  and  fairly 
well  drained.  In  woodland  or  shaded  spots  anywhere, 
are  the  best  places  to  naturalize  them,  and  if  planted  in 
liberal  quantities,  they  will  so<:in  literally  carpet  the 
ground. 

If  they  had  no  other  attraction  than  their  richly  mot- 
tled leaves,  they  would  be  well  worth  using  for  this  pur- 
pose. Our  eastern  species  is  a  shy  bloomer.  In  a  mass 
of  hundreds  of  plants  in  early  Spring,  there  will  be  per- 
haps not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  blossoms.  The  west- 
ern kinds,  however,  bloom  rbundantly,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  as  high  as  75  per  cent  of  mature  bulbs  will  blossom 
each  year.  They  should  be  planted  during  September  or 
early  October,  setting  the  bulbs  three  or  four  inches  apart 
and  covering  them  with  two  or  three  inches  of  soil. 

Mcrtensia  virs^inica.  like  the  Erythronium,  has  two 
common  or  popular  names — "the  Virginia  Cowslio"  and 
"Blue  Bells."  It  is  also  known  in  some  localities  as 
"Lungwort."  It  is  a  first  cousin  of  heliotrope  and  the 
forget-me-not.  The  trumpet  shaped  flowers  are  one  to 
one  and  a  half  inches  long,  in  a  loose  raceme  of  six  or 
more,  at  the  summit  of  a  stem  from  one  to  two  feet  high. 
The  flowers  open  a  bright  pink  which  soon  changes  to  a 
clear   azure   blue.      .Shortlv   after  Ijlooming,   the    foliage 


turns  yellow,  withers,  and  disappears  like  that  of  the 
oriental  poppy,  and  the  roots  lie  dormant  during  the  Sum- 
mer and  Fall.  They  may,  therefore,  be  planted  any  time 
after  mid-Summer.  Mertnsias  grow  naturally  along 
the  banks  of  streams  and  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  low  lying- 
grounds  anywhere.  They  seem  to  thrive  well,  however, 
in  almost  any  locality,  provided  the  soil  is  rich  and  rea- 
sonably moist.  They  are  prolific  seeders  and  increase  very 
rapidly.  I  know  of  no  blue  flower  that  is  more  beautiful. 
Dodecatheon  mcadia,  known  as  the  "Shooting  Star"  or 
"American  Cyclamen'"  grows  most  abundantly  in  the 
Middle  West.  It  is  found,  however,  as  far  East  as  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.  It  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  plant,  send- 
ing up  a  wiry  stem  about  a  foot  high,  which  bears  a 
many-flowered  umbel  of  bright  pink  or  rose  colored  blos- 
soms like  miniature  cyclamens.  The  leaves  of  the  Shoot- 
ing Star  persist  longer  than  those  of  Mertensia,  but  like 
the  latter,  disappear  by  mid-Summer.  The  dormant 
roots  may  be  planted  any  time  during  .\utumn,  and  my 
experience  is,  that  they  do  best  on  a  northerly  slope  in  at 
least  partial  shade.  They  should  be  planted  so  the  ci^own 
of  the  roots  is  at  or  very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  Trilliums,  or  "Wake-Robins,"  have  very  few  rivals 
among  our  conspicuously  beautiful  woodland  plants. 
Probably  the  best  kind  for  general,  purposes  is  Trilliuin 
grandiflontm,  usually  called  the  "Great  White  Trillium." 
This  plant  grows  a  foot  or  more  high  and  the  large  blos- 
soms turn  pink  with  age.  A  colony  of  several  hundred 
or  several  thousand  of  these  wood  lilies  makes  a  most 
striking  display  in  late  April  or  early  May.  The  Painted 
Trillium,  T.  Hndulatum.  has  frosty  white  fluted  petals 
with  crimson  stripes  at  the  center,  undoubtedly  the  hand- 
somest flower  of  any  member  of  the  family.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  is  a  denizen  of  cold,  moist  woods,  and 
is  extremely  difficult  to  establish  in  new  quarters.  T. 
sessile,  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  perhaps  even  better  than 
grandifionim  from  the  standpoint  of  easy  culture  and 
permanency.  Its  flowers  are  snowy  white  and  sweetly 
fragrant.  Another  excellent  and  attractive  sort  that  is 
not  difficult  to  grow  is  T.  stylositin,  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  It  has  very  attractive  pink  flowers.  The 
common  red  trillium  of  our  eastern  woods  is  also  a  good 
and  easily  established  compnnion  for  the  other  kinds  and 
gives  a  color  variation  that  is  very  pleasing.  I  find  that 
all  the  Trilliums  prefer  a  shaded  location  in  rocky  soil 
that  is  rich  in  leaf  mold  and  does  not  sufifer  from  lack 
of  moisture.  The  bulbs  or  corms  should  be  planted  deeplv. 
fmm  four  to  eight  inches  below  the  surface. 

The  Calochorti  or  "Mariposa  Tulips,''  of  the  far  West, 
have  never  been  given  the  consideration  thev  merit  at  the 
hands  of  eastern  gardeners  and  estate  owners.  Until  one 
has  .seen  a  collection  of  these  wonderful  plants  in  flower, 
he  can  form  no  conception  of  how  much  Nature  can  ac- 
complish in  the  way  of  wi.le  variety  of  color  in  the  blos- 
soms of  a  single  kind  of  plant.  There  are  six  distinct 
strains  of  the  Calochortus  and  about  the  only  character- 
istic that  is  common  to  all,  is  the  cup  shaped  flowers, 
which  come  from  one  to  six  on  a  stem.  Each  strain  has 
evolved  a  color  scheme  of  its  own,  and  its  blossoms  are 
so  wonderfully  marked  with  peacock-like  eyes,  blotches 
and  pencilings  in  the  richest  colors,  that  only  a  rare  col- 
lection of  Orchids  can  vie  with  them  in  their  marvelous 
variability  of  beauty.  There  is  no  better  investment  for 
a  flower  lover  than  a  (|uantitv  planting  of  these  superb 

(Continued  on  page  6.^3) 
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The  Effects  of  the  Freaky  Winter  and  Spring  Upon 

Certain  Perennials 


FRANK  B.  MEYER 


IT  is  easy  to  remember  how  severe  was  the  Winter  of 
1917-1918.  At  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  near  which  the  writer  was  then  living, 
nearly  all  rose  plants,  including  the  most  resistant  of  the 
hybrid  perpetuals,  were  killed  back  almost  to  the  ground, 
while  very  few  of  the  hybrid  teas  survived  at  all,  even 
though  they  were  well  covered  with  earth.  It  was  then 
that  Leonard  Barron  wrote :  "Last  Winter  was  the 
greatest  vindication  of  hardy  plants  and  shrubs,  particu- 
larly peonies.  Their  profusion  of  bloom  last  month  was 
unquestionably  due  to  the  thorough  rest  of  the  roots  last 
Winter  and  perfect  maturity  of  plants  last  Fall." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  complete  rest,  so  long  uninterrupted, 
that  caused  the  peony  to  bloom  so  well  that  season.  The 
fact  that  certain  plants  of  the  temperate  zone  regularly 
pass  a  period  of  rest,  preparation  for  which  is  begun,  in 
most  cases,  even  long  before  Winter  is  near,  has  recently 
been  expatiated  upon  by  Frederick  V.  Coville,  in  the 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  XXII,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  Blueberry,  made  the  particular  subject  of  the 
study,  does  not,  however,  as  the  editor  of  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  (British)  points  out,  require  the  warning  touch 
of  frost  in  order  to  get  itself  into  a  leafless  condition. 
It  is  true  that  plants  kept  continuously  warm  during  the 
Winter  start  into  growth  later  in  the  Spring  than  those 
that  have  been  subjected  to  a  period  of  chilling.  Every 
gardener  who  forces  rhubarb,  for  example,  knows  that 
previous  exposure  of  the  roots  to  hard  Winter  weather 
makes  them  more  amenable  to  forcing. 

These  observations  are  not  in  contradiction  to  the  pre- 
cocity of  blooming  in  the  case  of  practically  all  outdoor 
flowering  plants  during  the  extraordinarily  open  Spring 
just  passed.  That  the  blossoms  of  all  flowering  plants, 
particularly  those  that  bear  blooms  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  plant,  like  the  peony  and  the  bulbous 
plants  in  general,  would  have  been  better  in  every  respect 
if  the  wonted  Winter  rest  had  been  as  sound  as  it  ordi- 
narily is,  may  be  admitted.  The  observation  is  of  interest ; 
but  it  is  of  no  great  practical  value,  for  the  intensity  of 
the  Winter  cold  is  obviously  beyond  human  control. 

There  are  certain  points  of  more  utility  suggested  by 
the  behavior  of  certain  flowering  plants  during  the 
strange  Spring.  Some  of  these  suggestions  find  their 
origin  in  the  observations  made  by  Europeans,  for  in 
England  also  the  same  kind  of  Winter  and  Spring  was 
experienced.  In  Gardening  Illustrated  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  mild  and  sunny  weather  experienced  during .  February 
and  March  rcsuhed  in  many  hardy  trce.s  and  shrubs  bursting 
into  growth  and  flower  before  their  normal  time.  During  the 
early  half  of  .'\pril  many  plants  that  really  should  be  dormant 
until  May  oiK'ncd  their  flowers,  and  blossoms  were  to  be  seen 
on  every  hand.  Rhododendrons  being  especially  prominent.  Then, 
between  the  1-tth  and  24th,  came  bitterly  cold  winds,  sunny  days 
and  frosty  nights,  with  the  result  that  not  only  were  blossoms 
killed  wholesale,  but  young  shoots  and  leaves  were  shriveled 
up  as  if  burnt.  Great  masses  of  Rhodo<lcndrons  had  not  a 
single  perfect  flower  left,  the  only  existin,g  blossoms  being  those 
on  plants  well  sheltered  and  shaded  from  wind  and  bright 
sun.  *  *  *  Common  trees,  like  Cherries.  Crab  .\pplcs.  and 
Plums,  had  their  flowers  injured  both  by  wind  and  hail,  whilst 
Lilac  blossoms  looked  puny  and  pinched,  the  white-flowered 
varieties  being  browned.  On  many  Magnolias  _  every  flower 
was  killed,  whilst  leaves  and  young  wood  were  crippled." 

Immediately  after  this  item  occurs  this  note  on  Iris 
Tolmieana: 


"This  charming  Iris  is  showing  very  well  for  bloom  this  year, 
the  flowering  stems  being  well  advanced,  though  much  before 
their  usual  time.  In  a  family  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  beautiful;  but  this 
species  can  lay  claim  to  being  as  beautiful  as  any,  the  soft 
hlac-grey  color  being  very  attractive.  I  find  other  early-flowering 
Irises  very  free-blooming  this  year,  some  of  the  clumps  simply 
crowded   with   flowering  stems." 

The  foregoing  confirms  what  has  been  one  most  grati- 
fying condition  this  year  the  country  over.  It  is  that 
the  last  Winter  was  the  greatest  vindication  of  the  Iris. 
This  is  particularly  gratifying  on  account  of  the  amazing 
increase  in  popularity  of  this  plant,  so  wonderfully  im- 
proved in  the  last  few  years.  Never  before,  seemingly, 
has  there  been,  except,  possibly,  the  fibrous-rooted  kinds 
like  the  Japanese,  greater  profusion  of  bloom  or  longer 
continuance  of  it.  Not  only  did  they  begin  to  blossom 
early ;  they  delighted  the  rapidly  swelling  ranks  of  the 
enthusiasts  a  very  long  time  also.  Aurea  was  in  flower, 
in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  till  June  20,  and  it  was 
even  surpassed  by  the  new  yellow  Virginia  Moore,  which, 
if  it  shows  improvement  in  no  other  respect  over  the 
other  yellows  with  which  it  is  practically  identical  in 
appearance,  may  prove  permanently  to  have  the  merit 
here  accredited  to  it.  Nor  did  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
seem  to  be  impaired  by  the  trying  weather,  with  its  queer 
extremes  of  unseasonable  heat  and  cold.  Finer  flowers 
than  those  of  Ambassadeur  this  year,  or  of  Halo,  Lady 
Foster.  Lent  A.  Williamson,  Neptune,  Pallida  delmatica, 
Queen  Caterina,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Gaudichau,  or, 
according  to  reports,  of  Dominion,  could  not  be  imagined. 

In  the  matter  of  tendency  toward  root-rot  alone  did 
the  tall  bearded  irises  seems  to  suflfer  from  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  and  the  persistency  of  cold  rains 
rather  late  in  the  Spring.  But  this  one  serious  failing 
of  the  plant  students  are  learning  to  combat  and  a  friend 
of  the  writer  seems  at  least  almost  to  have  won  the  battle 
in  ways  that  he  expects  soon  to  publish. 

Another  lesson  derived  from  experience  with  weather 
so  extraordinary  is  suggested  b\^  words  in  The  Garden 
for  Ma\-  7 : 

"I  have  been  greatly  puzzled  during  this  Springtide  to  account 
for  the  quantity  of  rock  plants  that  have  been  wiped  out.  Not 
only  plants  that  one  looks  upon  as  true  alpines,  but  the  ordinary 
hardy  subjects  that  generally  prosper  under  all  conditions,  such 
as  Hcuchcras,  Saponarias,  Thyiiius,  Snxifraaa  hostii,  Duinlhus, 
Gciim  iiwntanum  and  Corydalis.  Recently  I  received  a  copy  of 
the  Eniilisli  Herald  Abroad  (a  paper  printed  in  Montreaux").  and 
here  I  think  my  difllculty  is  solved.  The  name  of  Mr.  Henri 
Correvoii  of  Geneva  will  he  known  to  readers  of  Tlit"  Garden 
as  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  alpine  plants  and 
gardening,  and  in  an  article  in  this  paper.  'The  Plants  of  the 
Alps  in  Our  Gardens '  Mr.  Correvon  says,  and  to  me  it  came 
somewhat  as  a  surprise :  '.^nd  yet,  notwithstanding  the  sur- 
prising nature  of  the  affirmation,  it  is  certain  that  the  moist 
and  maritime  climate  of  England  offers  advanta.ges  over  our 
own  lowland  climate'  (i.  c,  Geneva)  'which  is  drier  and  too 
Continental.'  The  article,  the  second  of  this  series,  is  full  of 
valuable  information.  But  is  not  this  the  cause  of  all  my  present 
trouble  ^  During  the  Spring  and  early  Winter  we  have  had 
very  little  rain,  and  strong  drying  winds,  and  I  feel  convinced 
that  this  unusual  loss  of  hardy  plants  has  been  caused  by  the 
extremely  mild  Winter,  aided  by  'drying,  withering  atmosphere 
of  the  plains.' 

"Further,  turning  up  an  old  book  of  notes  upon  the  alpine 
flora  of  the  Himalayan  district.  I  ruul  this  extract  from  Hooker's 
Himalayan  journals:  'On  the  boundary  of  Sikkim  and  Tibet 
l.S,74.S  feet  above  sea-level.  Here  the  slopes  exposed  to  the 
south   winds  are  bare,  while  toward  the  north,  the  yellow  Cow- 
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slip,  P.  sikkmensis  gilded  the  marshes.  Caltha  scaposa  is  very 
abundant.  C.  pahistris  is  not  found  in  Sikkim.  Anemones, 
Potcntilla.  Draba.  Saxifmga,  Arcnaria  and  other  alpine  plants 
are  abundant.'  Truly,  it  is  another  case  of  'killed  by  kindness," 
for  are  not  all  my  losses  caused  by  the  south  wind  and  the 
long  continued  drought? 

"A  few  years  since,  when  we  had  frost  for  a  considerable 
duration,  registering  22  degrees,  and  snow,  I  lost  comparatively 
few    rock   plants." 

This  may,  at  least  in  part,  explaiti  why  in  the  garden 
in  which  the  writer  has  made  most  of  his  observations 
this  year  the  peonies  did  so  much  better  than  they  did  in 
any  other  site  near.  They  were  sheltered,  somewhat, 
from  the  west  winds  by  tall  trees.  They  have  here,  in  a 
situation  well  drained  but  lying  rather  low,  a  soil  that  is 
solid  and  not  readily  dried.  Then  they  have  been  care- 
fully groomed  also,  to  use  a  term  em]:iloyed  in  connection 
with  competitive  exhibitions  of  character  quite  dilTerent 
from  that  of  peony  shows.  That  these  very  plants  have 
borne  the  blooms  which  in  recent  years  have  captured 
the  most  coveted  prizes  at  the  national  exhibitions  indi- 
cates that  they  are  in  good  general  condition. 

But  thev  have  differed,  one  from  the  other,  in  their 
blossoming  this  year.  The  conclusions  derived  from  their 
behavior  during  this  one  most  tryii:g  year  may  not  be 
altogether  dependable  ;  but  they  are  possibly  worth}-  of 
attention  and  may  be  of  some  guiding  value. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  those  that  endured  best 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  unnatural  Winter  and  Spring 
were  the  reds.  Even  Richard  Carvel,  like  the  oificitialis 
varieties,  was  undaunted  by  the  two  periods  of  late 
severe  freezing  that  corresponded  to  the  two  mentioned 
in  the  article  quoted  above.  It  thoroughly  demonstrated 
its  value  as  the  best  early  red,  of  .shade  just  as  pleasing 
as  ever  before,  with  its  characteristic  fragrance  and  of 
size  apparently  not  affected  by  the  ordeal  to  which  its 
blossom  buds' had  been  subjected.  Somewhat  reduced 
in  size  of  individual  blooms  and  in  general  display  was 
the  one  so  admired  for  its  dark  and  rich  maroon.  Mon- 
sieur ]\Iartin  Ca^uzac ;  several  of  the  terminal  buds  on 
each  plant  were  much  injured  by  the  late  frost  so  that 
they  gave  way  to  the  laterals.  This,  by  the  way,  was 
the  almost  universal  case  with  peonies  this  year;  in  dis- 
budding, even  when  the  terminal  bud  gave  promise  of 
making  a  flower,  it  seemed  best  to  allow  one  of  the 
laterals,  which  had  suft'ered  less  through  developing  later, 
to  take  all  the  strength  of  the  stem.  Madame  Gaudichau. 
of  color  nearly  as  du.sky  as  the  preceding,  did  not  perform 
well  either  this  year ;' but  it  is  habitually  a  trifle  .shy. 
That  expensive  new  b'rcnch  prince  among  the  reds, 
Philippe  Rivoire,  was  similarly  unsuccessful  in  attempt- 
ing to  vaunt  himself.  But  with  these  exceptions  all 
varieties  of  the  color  proved  their  worth  as  resisters  of 
untoward  Spring  weather.  Karl  Rosenfield,  W'illiam  F. 
Turner  and  Adolphe  Rousseau  formed  good  blooms :  Old 
Silver  Tip  and  Longfellow  not  quite  so  good.  Much 
better,  though,  than  these  last  two  products  of  the  north 
were  two  others  from  the  same  source,  Lora  Dexheimer. 
not  regarded  as  a  reliable  bloomer  nor  as  a  good  grower, 
and  Alary  Brand,  of  a  particularly  pleasing  shade. 

And  that  brings  up  another  point  of  f  reakiness ;  some 
varieties,  of  other  colors,  among  the  seedlings  that  have 
come  out  of  cold  Alinnesota.  endured  less  well  the  late 
freezing  in  the  Spring  than  did  many  from  sunny  France 
and  from  England,  whose  Winters  are  regularly  much 
milder  than  ours.  Martha  Bulloch,  Chestine  Gowdy  and 
Tud.ge  luirrv  made  no  approach  at  nil  toward  their  cele- 
brated magnificence.  The  terminal  buds  of  the  first  two 
swelled  out  large  and  plump  ;  but  they  failed  to  develop 
blooms  at  all  creditable.  The  last  is  an  early  \ariety. 
All  but  two  of  the  terminal  buds  on  the  large  show  plant 
were  shrivelled  bv  the  late  freezing  and  even  the  laterals 
failed  to  recover. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  few  of  Kelway's,  Lemoine's  and 
Dessert's,  of  the  daintiest  coloring  even,  bloomed  with 
surpassing  loveliness.  Of  Lady  Alexandra  Duff  had 
never  before  been  seen  more  blossoms,  nor  larger,  nor 
better  in  color,  nor  more  fragrant.  Yet  Luretta  Pfeiffer, 
an  American  product,  of  somewhat  the  same  order,  was 
not  greatly  outdone.  It  is  one  of  Brand's  that  is  going 
to  be  highly  estimated  when  it  becomes  better  known. 
Of  others  of  foreign  origin  the  most  refined  came  out 
of  the  trying  ordeal  with  their  customary  exquisite  dainti- 
ness. The  flowers  were  not  so  large,  nor  so  full,  nor  so 
many  as  usual  upon  Madame  Jules  Dessert,  Alarie 
Crousse,  La  Lorraine.  Rosa  Bonheur,  Rachel  (Lcmoine) 
and  Madame  Auguste  Dessert ;  but  they  were  certainly 
charming  and  as  surely  appreciated  in  this  season  of  so 
few  perfect  peony  blooms.  Tourangelle  fell  somewhat 
short,  especially  in  point  of  size.  Therese  formed  the 
notable  exception.  This  Queen  of  Peonies  evidently  dis- 
dained the  mild  ease  of  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
elements  are  regularly  more  rigorous  and  was  troubled 
by  the  unrest.  She  may  be  pardoned  this  once,  for  she 
is  so  reliable.  Of  the  older  kinds  that  rank  with  these 
newer  gems  the  following  performed  splendidly:  La 
F'crle.  f)ctavie  Demav  and  Reine  Hortense. 

In  class  with  the  dainty  Europeans  just  mentioned  is 
the  American  Walter  Faxon.  Its  pre-eminently  exquisite 
coloring  has  never  been  better  than  it  was  this  year  and 
its  blooms  were  rather  plentiful,  though  not  quite  of 
normal  size.  And  several  others  of  American  origin  did 
splendidly,  so  that  henceforth,  if  the  prediction  be  not  too 
bold  to  base  upon  the  observations  of  this  one  year,  the 
name  of  Shaylor  will  be  one  for  peony  enthusiasts  to 
conjure  with.  Jessie  Shaylor,  Georgiana  Shaylor,  Mary 
Woodbury  Shaylor  and  P'rances  Shaylor  made  a  quartet 
this  season  truly  lovely.  ( )ne  of  Shaylor's  great  prize 
winners,  however,  the  famous  Mrs.  Edward  Harding, 
behaved  no  better  than  the  other  whites;  they  all  did 
poorly,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Frances  Willard. 
besides  Frances  Shaylor.  The  old  dependable  Festiva 
iva.viiiia  did  only  fairly  well,  while  Madame  de  Verneville 
and  Madame  Emile  Lemoine  made  almost  complete  fail- 
ures. Mont  Blanc,  of  course,  .showed  this  year  only 
wretched  a])ologies  for  blooms  that  opened  only  less  dis- 
gracefully than  did  those  of  L'Indispensable,  a  pink 
variety  of  the  same  provoking  character  emp!;asized. 
Mireille  naturally  was  not  conspicuous  for  much  better 
deportment.  Grace  Looniis.  represented  only  by  small 
plants,  gave  promise  of  lieing  a  great  improvement, 
liaroness  Schroeder  gained  no  credit  to  itself,  nor  did  the 
aristocratic  Glorious,  nor  even  Le  Cygne ;  the  exhibition 
plant  of  this  a  year  ago  bore  the  champion  blooms  of 
the  national  convention ;  but  this  time  it  could  bear  but 
a  few  flowers,  each  showing  only  half  the  wealth  of 
lovely  fluffy  whiteness  in  front  of  which  no  competitor 
less  than  twelve  months  before  had  been  able  to  stand. 
The  good  later-blooming  whites,  Albatre  and  Enchan- 
tresse,  developed  fair  blooms,  but  all  from  lateral  buds. 

Le  Cygne,  like  many  others  that  succumbed,  would 
have  come  through  a  little  more  successfully,  of  course, 
if  it  had  been  willing  to  give  its  exhibition  later  in  the 
season.  It  was  obviously  due,  in  the  main,  to  such  cause 
that  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Madame  Emile  Galle  and  Milton 
Hill  were  distinguished  by  their  success.  They  all  bore, 
each  one,  finely  characteristic  blooms,  the  first  with 
extraordinary  prodigality.  The  last  demonstrated  very 
cons])icuouslv  the  freakiness  of  the  season  by  being  at 
its  best  as  early  as  the  day  after  Memorial  Day.  For 
another  late-flowering  variety,  however,  the  grand 
Solange,  the  season  was  disastrous ;  its  petals  are  of  such 
substance,  and  so  compactly  folded  in  the  bud,  that  they 
often   develop    with    great    <lifficulty,  even  in   favorable 
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seasons.  Herein  lies  the  hint  that  the  normality  of 
flowering  on  the  part  of  the  singles  and  the  Japanese 
varieties,  and  on  the  part  of  manj-  of  the  tree  peonies 
even,  although  they  are  so  very  early,  as  is  well  known, 
may  be  accounted  for  b\-  the  looser  structure  of  their 
buds.  This  may  explain  the  fact  also  that  Primevere,  so 
highly  esteemed  for  its  lovely  yellow  center,  gained  this 
year  added  merit  by  safely  carrying  its  terminal  buds 
through  the  freezing  and  by  expanding  them  as  suc- 
cessfully as  did  any  red ;  it  has  not  very  compact  form. 
Its  rival  for  rank  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  yellow 
peony,  Laura  Dessert,  has  fuller  blooms.  It  failed  alto- 
gether to  carry  its  terminal  buds  through.  But  it  is 
earlier  than  Primevere  and  in  a  normal  season  would  not 
suffer  so  much  in  competition. 

The  good  strong  red-flowering  sorts  have  been  referred 
to  as  having  been,  as  a  class,  most  nearly  normal.  P>ut 
they  were  not  greatly  surjjassed  by  the  good  strong  pinks, 
particularly  those  of  full  and  rather  flat  rose  tyije,  like 
La  Fee,  Etta  and  Sister  .\nnie.    Fortunately  for  the  mass 


of  peony  growers  the  two  other  rich  pinks  that  are  so 
commonly  found  and  so  deservedly  given  a  place  in 
almost  every  collection,  Ediilis  supcrba  and  I\Ionsieur 
Jules  Elie,  proved  to  be  quite  resistant  to  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they,  fully  double  in  form  of  bloom, 
are  early  varieties,  the  first  being  the  earliest  of  all 
tolerably  good  pink  varieties. 

Now,  just  as  these  words  are  being  written,  upon 
almost  the  last  day  of  June,  the  freaky  season,  strangely 
conglomerated  from  untimely  warmth  and  untimely  cold, 
persistently  chilling  rain  and  excessive  drought,  is  being 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  farcical  performance,  as  it  were, 
of  two  members  of  the  troupe  whose  performances  have 
been  passed  in  review.  .\  plant  of  Claire  Dubois,  and 
one  of  Helen  Wolaver,  the  latter  probably  the  latest  to 
bloom  of  all  herbaceous  pecnies,  is  each  bearing  a  bloom 
two  months  after  Richard  Carvel  and  the  officinalis  tribe 
ushered  in  with  their  brilliant  beacons,  the  time  of 
peonies. 


Half  a  Dozen  Hollies 

C.  H.  CHESLEY 


THE  hollies,  of  various  species,  are  not  so  common  on 
our  lawns  as  their  beauty  and  usefulness  would 
seem  to  warrant.  We  usually  think  of  holly  a9  a 
necessary  part  of  Christmas  decorations  but  there  are  few 
who  have  learned  how  beautiful  the  native  Ilex  opaca  is 
as  a  tree  or  shrub  for  the  lawn.  This  species,  universally 
known  as  American  Holly,  was  originally  found  as  far 
north  as  ^klaine  and  still  occurs  near  the  coast  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  is  more  or  less  common  throughout  the 
Central  and  Southern  States.  It  is  the  species  par  excel- 
lence for  lawn  planting  and  will  be  found  hardy  every- 
where except  in  the  arid  ]jlains  section  and  the  bleak 
Northwest.  In  favorable  localities  this  species  becomes 
a  tree  approaching  fifty  feet  in  height. 

The  Christmas  sup[)ly  of  holly  was  formerly  obtained 
largely  from  the  piny  lands  of  New  Jersey,  where  Ilex 
opaca  once  grew  in  abundance.  Most  of  the  supply  now 
comes  from  farther  south,  where  it  is  still  found  in  great 
quantities.  This  leads  us  to  wonder  if  the  time  will  come 
when  the  available  supply  of  wild  holly  will  be  exhausted. 

For  single  lawn  sjiecimens,  select  small  regular-growing 
bushes  and  set  in  the  Fall  or  early  Spring.  A  good  rule 
to  observe  in  taking  any  wild  shrub  from  the  woods  is  to 
set  it  in  the  same  way  in  its  new  home  as  it  stood  in 
the  old  with  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  Thickets 
of  holly  are  very  attractive  if  there  is  room  on  the  lawn. 
Other  wild  shrubs  may  be  intermingled  with  good  efifect. 
For  this  purpf)se  the  native  Juneberries,  Hawthornes, 
wild  cherries  and  mountain  laurel  are  suggested.  Red 
cedar  and  hemlock  make  attractive  evergreens  for  inter- 
mingling. 

Ilex  opaca  is  the  only  evergreen  holly  that  will  thrive 
north  of  New  York.  South  of  that  point  the  European 
holly.  Ilex  aqmfoUum  may  be  set  in  the  ground  with  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  success.  This  is  probably  the  pretti- 
est of  all  hollies,  the  leaves  being  of  shiny  green  color 
and  wavy  outline.  This  species  of  holly  is  largely  propa- 
.gated  by  the  florists  of  Holland  and  much  lias  been 
shipped  to  America  and  sold  in  tubs  for  Christmas  deco- 
ration. It  is  native  to  England  and  the  continent  of 
Europe  but  the  regular-growing  specimens  seen  in  this 
country  are  propagated  in  pots  and  tubs.     You  who  live 


south  of  New  York  should  set  your  holly  plant  in  the 
ground  after  it  has  filled  its  purpose  in  the  Christmas 
festivities.  If  the  ground  happens  to  be  frozen,  keep  the 
plant  until  Spring  before  settmg  out. 

Two  other  species  of  holly  are  native  in  the  Southern 
States  and  will  withstand  the  climate  along  the  coast  as 
far  north  as  New  York.  These  are  Ilex  vomitoria  and 
Ilex  Cassiiie.  The  former  is  the  plant  from  which  the 
celebrated  "black  drink"  of  the  Southern  Indians  was 
made.  The  natives  of  North  and  South  Carolina  still 
use  the  leaves  of  this  holly  to  make  a  kind  of  tea  much 
used  among  them.  Both  of  these  species  are  evergreen, 
but  the  leaves  are  not  of  so  dark  a  shade  of  green  as  in 
the  case  of  Ilex  opaca.  The  berries  are  smaller  and  of  a. 
more  brilliant  shade  of  red. 

There  are  three  or  four  species  of  hollv  which  shecf 
their  leaves  during  the  Winter.  These  are  all  common 
and  hardy  in  the  North.  Planted  in  thickets  they  arc 
odd,  yet  at  the  same  time  attractive,  and  against  a  "back- 
ground of  fir  or  spruce,  they  appear  especially  pleasing. 
.\gain  they  furnish  an  abundance  of  food  for  such  birds 
as  robins  and  Ijlackbirds  when  most  other  sources  of 
supply  have  been  cut  off.  The  lawn  which  has  a  lot  of 
these  shrubs  will  attract  many  birds  and  keep  them  even 
throughout  the  entire  Winter.  Ilex  rerticillata,  known 
as  black  alder,  is  the  most  common.  This  bears  bright 
red  berries  in  great  profusion,  which  remain  on  the  bushes 
for  some  time  after  the  leaves  fall.  A  species  very  similar 
but  bearing  larger  berries  is  Ilex  Icvi'igata.  In  connection 
with  this  species,  the  Mountain  Hollv.  Ncmopantlnts 
mucronata.  makes  a  pretty  effect,  the  berries  being  of  a 
(lifl'erent  hue.  The  Inkb'erry,  Ilex  glabra,  bears  black 
berries.  The  leaves  of  this  are  inclined  to  be  evergreen. 
It  is  entirely  hardy  at  the  North,  but  requires  a  sandy 
soil  for  best  results. 

In  transplanting  our  native  hollies,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  flowers  are  in  the  class  known  to  botanists 
as  diiecious  and  some  plants  standing  alone  will  not  pro- 
duce berries.  It  may  be  possible  to  find  plants  known  to 
produce  fruit,  or  several  may  be  taken  up  and  set  in 
the  desired  location,  then  later  all  undesirable  ones  re- 
moved.   • 
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Rosette  Plants  and  Others 


WILLARD  N.  CLUTE 


APPARENTLY  the  original  form  for  the  bodies 
of  plants  was  an  erect  column.  This,  at  least,  was 
the  pattern  after  which  the  great  forests  of  the 
coal  period  were  fashioned  and  it  still  persists  in  our 
arborescent  vegetation.  In  fact,  the  chief  distinction 
between  shrubs  and  trees  is  that  trees  always  have  but 
one  main  stem  rising  from  the  ground  while  shrubs 
usually  have  several.  As  the  earth  has  grown  older, 
however,  various  modifications  of  the  vegetation  have 
taken  place.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was 
the  introduction  of  the  herbs.  Those  who  delve  into  the 
geologic  history  of  the  earth  tell  us  that  in  the  beginning 
the  plants  were  prevailingly  woody,  and  that  it  was  only 
in  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  tender  grass  and 
other  herbs  appeared.  A  curious  fact  in  connection  with 
this  is  that  herbs  and  herbivorous  animals  appeared  on 
the  earth  together.  In  the  great  forests  of  the  coal  period 
there  was  abundant  life,  but  it  was  not  the  life  that  lives 
by  grazing;  there  was  nothing  to  graze. 

The  period  in  which  the  herbs  appeared,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  rapid  change.  Evolution  was  in  full  swing 
and  new  species  sprung  up  everywhere,  struggling  with 
others  for  a  place  to  live  and,  if  successful,  fixing  their 
particular  types  as  component  parts  of  the  landscape.  It 
was  probably  at  this  time  that  our  flora  gained  the  start 
in  variety  that  characterizes  modern  vegetation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  special  forms  is 
that  kind  called  the  rosette-plant.  It  is  essentially  the 
original  colunmar  form  in  which  the  internodes  or  spaces 
between  the  leaves  failed  to  develop.  Often  it  further 
indicates  the  relationship  by  sending  up  an  aerial  stem 
after  it  has  accumulated  sufficient  material  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  rosette  form.  Since  room  to  spread  out  their 
leaves  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  rosette-plant  habitat 
we  find  the  best  examples  in  open  places.  Old  fields, 
roadsides  and  gardens  will  yield  excellent  examples.  The 
dandelion,  evening  primrose,  thistle,  shephard's  purse, 
teasel  and  the  plantain  are  of  this  nature.  Some  of  these 
possess  aerial  stems  and  others  never  do.  Open  places 
are  by  their  nature  dry  places  and  the  drier  the  region 
the  more  numerous  the  rosette-plants  until  the  limit  of 
dryness  is  reached.  The  houseleek  and  yucga,  both  in- 
habitants of  desert  places,  are  characteristically  compact 
forms  produced  by  great  heat,  strong  sunlight  and  lack 
of  water.  A  large  number  of  rosette-plants  are  also 
known  as  crevice  plants  from  their  habit  of  growing  on 
cliffs  where  they  send  their  roots  deep  into  the  cracks 
and  crannies  in  search  of  the  scanty  moisture.  Such 
plants  are  nearly  always  equipped  with  a  strong  central 
tap-root.  Practically  all  the  common  garden  plants 
whose  roots  or  leaves  we  use  for  food  are  rosette  plants 
with  roots  of  this  kind. 

Invariable  companions  of  the  rosette-plants,  are  the 
mat  plants.  To  the  casual  observer,  there  seems  to  be 
little  difference  between  the  two  for  both  types  spread 
out  flat  on  the  ground.  The  mat  plants,  however,  as 
their  name  indicates,  form  mats  often  of  considerable 
size  and,  to  do  this,  branch  extensively.  Rosette  plants, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  such  short  stems  that  they  are 
often  spoken  of  as  stemless.  The  two  groups  indicate 
very  nicely  the  fact  that  there  is  often  more  than  one 
way  of  doing  a  thing.  The  object  of  each  is  to  spread 
out  its  green  tissues  to  the  light.  Among  the  most 
pestiferous  of  the  mat  plants  are  the  spurge,  knot-grass, 
purslane,  and  spreading  amaranth.    In  cold  and  very  dry 


regions,  as  on  mountain  tops,  in  the  arctic  regions,  and 
on  cliff's,  occurs  a  variation  of  the  mat  plant  known  as 
the  cushion  plant.  In  this,  the  stems  are  very  much 
dwarfed  and  thus  form  rounded  masses  which  are  very 
characteristic  and  conspicuous. 

The  various  forms  of  vines  are.  as  to  form  at  least, 
closely  related  to  the  mat  plants.  They  belong,  however, 
to  a  dift'erent  habitat  for  their  peculiar  structures  would 
be  of  little  use  in  the  places  where  mat  and  rosette 
plants  grow.  Though  they  live  in  woods  and  thickets 
they  do  not  appear  to  grow  there  so  much  because  they 
have  something  to  cling  to,  as  because  they  have  a  form 
of  stem  which  places  them  at  no  disadvantage  among  the 
others  in  getting  up  to  the  light.  Unlike  the  mat  plants, 
they  seldom  branch  until  well  along  in  development  and 
some  do  not  branch  at  all.  The  vines  range  all  the  way 
from  the  morning-glory,  hop,  and  cinnamon  vine,  to  the 
grape  and  woodbine  of  our  own  woods  and  the  giant 
tropical  creepers  with  stems  hundreds  of  feet  long  and 
more  than  a  foot  thick.  The  Spanish  call  these  latter 
forms  lianas,  and  this  term  is  fast  coming  into  use  to 
indicate  all  woody  vines  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
merely  herbaceous  species.  Lianas  have  four  general 
ways  of  climbing:  they  may  twine  like  the  bittersweet, 
have  tendrils  like  the  woodbine,  produce  aerial  roots 
like  the  poison  ivy,  or  cling  by  recurved  hooks  as  in  the 
climbing  roses. 


WATER  AND  CULTIVATION 

LIAPPY  is  the  grower  who  has  ample  means  for  water- 
ing his  open  air  stock. 

In  times  such  as  the  present,  when  week  after  week 
passes  without  any  material  rainfall,  outdoor  stock 
is  something  of  a  gamble,  and  particularly  so  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature.  For  many  lines,  a  medium 
to  light  soil  is  an  advantage ;  it  is  easily  worked  and  en- 
courages fibrous  roots,  but  in  periods  of  drought,  the 
heavy  soil  is  an  asset,  always  providing  that  it  is  kept  well 
cultivated. 

Heavy  soil  not  frequently  hoed,  and  especially  after  a 
soaking  rain  or  watering  will  crack  and  so  lose  vast  quan- 
tities of  moisture.  Light  soil,  unless  of  a  fine  nature,  does 
not  run  together  so  quickly,  and  therefore  does  not  crack 
so  readily. 

But  while  moisture  evaporation  is  less  rapid  in  one 
sense,  it  is  more  so  in  another,  inasmuch  as  light  soil 
does  not  hold  so  much  water  in  suspension;  thus,  even 
with  cultivation,  light  soils  feel  the  effect  of  drought 
severely  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  water  level 
is  fairly  high. 

Cultivation  on  all  soils  staves  oflf  serious  efifects,  espe- 
cially if  the  hoes  or  cultivator  tools  work  fully  three 
inches  deep,  but  this  cannot  be  done  among  small  or  newly 
planted  stock. 

Particularly  is  this  so  on  light  land,  as  soil  falls  away 
so  readily.  Because  of  this  fact,  a  water  supply  is  of  ut- 
most importance.  There  are  some  who  argue  that  water- 
ing is  of  no  service  or  that  it  is  even  harmful,  and  that 
cultivation  persistently  conducted  will  carry  a  crop 
through. 

True  enough,  it  will,  and  when  water  is  not  available 
cultivation  is  the  salvation  of  a  crop,  but  that  doesn't 
(Continued  on  page  645) 
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Cimicifuga — Snake-Root 


RICHARD  ROTHE 


BELONGING  to  tlie  order  Ranuiicnhicccr.  all  the 
hardy  herbaceous  species  of  the  genus  Cimicifuga 
are  more  or  less  conspicuous  by  a  stately  orna- 
mentality.  For  choice  effects  within  moderately  moist 
sections  of  bog-gardens,  as  well  as  for  naturalizing  along 
the  waterlines  of  brook,  creek  and  pond,  snake-roots  are 
valuable    subjects.      Citiiicifitga    amcricana,   syn.    Actea 


Cimicifuga  Raceniosa 

prodocarpa,  abounding  amid  the  Allegheny  and  Blue 
Mountain  regions,  attains  a  height  of  from  two  to  three 
feet.  Its  large  leaves  are  very  handsome,  tripinnate  in 
shape,  and  its  white  racemes  appear  during  August  and 
September.  Cimicifuga  cordifolia,  with  white  or  pale 
pink  racemes  in  July  and  August,  is  easily  distinguish- 
able by  its  large  heart-shaped  foliage.  Cimicifuga  ja- 
ponica  of  a  height  rarely  exceeding  three  feet,  in  flower 
during  the  later  part  of  Fall  up  to  frost,  and  its  double 
pinnate  leaved  form  from  Kamtschatka,  Cimicifuga  sim- 
plex, in  bloom  during  September  and  October,  are  pro- 
ducing extraordinary  long  spikes,  those  of  the  last  named 
species  gracefully  bending  over. 

Cimicifuga  simplex,  also  listed  as  fwtida  var.  simplex, 
deserves  more  study  and  consideration  by  our  advanced 
amateurs  desirous  of  enjoying  variety  in  foliage  and 
flowers  of  late  Fall  displays. 

European  plantsmen  and  garden  owners  unanimously 
agree  on  our  native  species,  Cimicifuga  racemosa,  syn. 
C.  serpcntaria.  being  the  showiest  representative  of  the 
whole  genus.  We  see  it  time  and  again  in  wooded  sec- 
tions in  the  light  shade  of  tall-trunked  tree-growth 
throughout  our  iVIiddle  Atlantic  States,  but  rarely  in 
masses.  Cultivated  in  moderately  moist  section  of  gar- 
den and  park  in  dense,  clump-like  formation,  the  effect 
during  July  and  .August  is  indeed  a  striking  one. 

Cimicifuga  dahurica,  broad  leaved,  of  medium  height, 
is  an  attractive  feature  when  adorned  by  while,  slender, 
erect  spikes  in  .August.  As  very  closely  allied  to  the 
snake  roots  I  mention,  the  False  Hugbane,  Trautvettcria 
palmata,  syn.  Cimicifuga  palmata,  with  flowers  during 
mid-Summer  resembling  those  of  thalictrums. 

Seeds  of  snake  roots,  sown  right  after  ripening,  in 
light,  sandy,  peat  soil  in  cold  frames  will  readily  sprout 


and  produce  plants  the  following  Spring.  Seedlings 
cultivated  in  rich  and  deeply  dug  ground  will  bloom  the 
third  year.  Plantations  fully  established  as  those  de- 
picted by  our  cuts,  are  of  a  remarkable  longevity,  both  in 
semi-shade  and  the  open  sun — providing  they  are  not 
suffering  from  prolonged  periods  of  drought.  As  old 
plants  very  easily  divide,  propagation  by  division  is 
mostly  adhered  to. 


Ciinicifuga  Siiiil<!c.v 

EDUCATING  WILD  PLANTS 

Those  who  attempt  to  introduce  wild  plants  into  their 
i^ardens  by  means  of  seeds,  often  find  it  difficult  to  get  the 
[jlants  established  in  this  way.  .Although  they  seem  to 
grow  well  enough  in  their  native  haimts,  they  are  slow 
to  germinate  in  cultivation  or  fail  to  come  up  at  all.  It 
is  likely  that  we  unconsciously  contribute  to  this  failure 
by  treating  the  seeds  differently  than  they  are  treated  in 
nature.  For  instance,  we  are  likely  to  keep  them  in  a  dry 
room  over  winter  when  they  are  accustomed  to  lie  in  the 
cold  and  sodden  ground  through  that  season.  It  appears, 
however,  that  when  wildflowers  are  introduced  into  culti- 
vation and  propagated  by  means  of  their  seeds,  the  slow- 
ness to  sprout  wears  off  and  thereafter  they  grow  readily. 
.A  scientific  explanation  of  the  facts  seems  to  be 
that  only  those  seeds  which  can  grow  at  all  in  such  situ- 
ations are  likelv  to  leave  descendants  and  since  children 
are  like  their  parents,  there  is  soon  bred  up  from  these  a 
race  of  plants  that  is  amenable  to  garden  cultivation  by 
the  elimination  of  those  less  able  to  survive  in  such  situa- 
tions.— America)!  Rota>:isl. 
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Shrubs  and  Vines  for  Seaside  Homes 


ARBORUM  AMATOR 


(Contimicd) 

ONE  of  the  hardiest  and  most  satisfactory  of  all 
flowering  shrub  is  the  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grand iflora.  This  shrub,  grown  either  in  bush  or 
standard  form  is  suitable  for  seaside  planting.  The  blooms, 
which  appear  in  great  profusion  in  July  and  August 
when  few  other  shrubs  are  in  flower,  are  carried  well 
above  the  foliage  in  long  pyramidal  panicles  and  are 
white  slightly  tinged  with  pink.  A  unique  characteristic 
of  this  Hydrangea  is  that  its  flowers  even  after  they  have 
passed  into  the  seeding  period,  do  not  lose  their  shape  or 
fall  away  from  their  stems,  but  changing  from  their  first 
color  to  a  light  green  tint  overlaid  with  red  splashes  con- 
tinue to  be  objects  of  beauty  and.  when  cut,  are  in  this 
state,  as  well  as  when  in  fresh  bloom,  excellent  for 
interior  decorations. 

Weigelas,  known  under  the  botanical  name  of  Dicr- 
villa,  are  suitable  for  seaside  cultivation.  Their  flowers, 
which  appear  in  May  and  June  in  great  numbers,  have  a 
range  of  color  from  deep  crimson-maroon  to  pure  shin- 
ing white.  The  June  flowering  species  are  iV.  Eva 
Rathkc,  deep  crimson:  W .  rosea,  rosecolor ;  W .  Iwrtensis 
nivca,  Snow  White;  W.  Gustavc  Mallet,  deep-rose;  W. 
Lavallei,  dark  reddish  purple ;  W .  foliis  variegatis,  rose- 
colored  flowers  and  green  and  white  variegated  foliage ; 
W .  Candida,  pure  glistening  white. 

The  Globe  Flower,  Kerria  japonica,  a  pretty  low  grow- 
ing, graceful  shrub,  gives  variety  in  seashore  plantings  ; 
its  bark  as  well  as  its  foliage  lieing  a  pleasing  shade  of 
green.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  green  and  white 
foliage.  The  numerous,  pretty,  yellow,  single  flowers, 
reminding  one  of  buttercups,  appear  in  June,  and  some 
casual  blooms  in  Summer  and  Autumn.  There  is  a 
double  flowered  variety.  A',  japonica  ftorc  plena,  not  as 
desirable,  but  yet  attractive.  This  shrub  is  suitable  for 
growing  in  beds,  or  as  an  edging  to  groups  of  taller 
shrubs. 

The  Groundsel  Shrub,  Baceharis  liahiiifolia,  prefers 
the  seashore ;  indeed  is  rarely  found  far  from  the  coast. 
This  has  a  rounded  outline,  and  though  its  greenish- 
white  flowers  are  not  particularly  pretty,  its  flufify  white 
heads  of  seeds  are  very  attractive. 

Other  nursery  grown  deciduous  shrubs  which  may  be 
cultivated  with  success  near  the  sea  are  the  upright 
Honeysuckles,  Lonicera:  the  several  species  of  the  Silver 
Thorn.  Eleagnus  argentca,  E.  uinbcllata.  E.  pari^iHora, 
E.  latifolia:  the  Rugosa  rose  bushes,  whose  growth  is 
shrublike ;  and  along  the  coast  somewhat  south  of  New 
York  in  sheltered  positions,  the  beautiful  varieties  of 
Hydrangea  hortcnsia,  H.  stcllata,  and  H.  japonica. 

Nati2'e  Deciduous  Shrubs. 

There  are  a  number  of  native  deciduous  shrubs,  most 
or  all  of  vyhich  may  be  bought  at  nurseries,  which  flour- 
ish at  the  seashore.  Among  these  is  the  well  known  Bay- 
berry,  Myrica  cerifcra,  which  loves  the  sandy  soil  at  or 
near  the  seabeach  from  whose  wax  taken  from  the  sur- 
face of  its  slate-colored  berries  our  forebears  in  this  coun- 
try made  "bayberry  tallow"  and  "bayberry  tallow  can- 
dles'" ;  Klderberry,  Sambucus  canadensis,  whose  broad 
umbels  of  sweet  scented  white  flowers  are  succeeded  by 
ornamental  shining,  black  berries,  edible  but  of  insipid 
flavor;      jinttonhush,     Ccphalantlms     occidentalis.     with 


round  heads  of  white  flowers  of  a  pleasing  fragrance, 
the  best  of  all  shrubs,  for  planting  in  those  low  places 
not  unfrequently  found  just  back  of  a  beach,  always 
moist  and  in  which  the  fresh  or  brackish  water  stands 
most  of  the  time.  The  Beach  Plum,  Prunus  maritima,  is 
the  most  notable  of  all  seaside  shrubs.  Growing  there 
in  the  sand  at  or  just  back  from  the  high  tide  mark,  this 
shrub  is  jjerfectly  at  home ;  its  white  flowers  are  fol- 
lowed by  purplish  or  pinkish  edible  plums,  .-\rrow  wood, 
I'iburmim  dcntatum.  whose  cymes  of  white  flowers  are 
followed  by  bluish  black  berries,  and  Cornus  paniculata, 
a  species  of  Cornel,  with  white  flowers  and  white  berries, 
grow  at  the  seaside.  Here,  too,  the  deciduous  Holly, 
flex  verticilata.  well  known  for  its  bright  red  berries  in 
Autumn,  will  thrive,  and  also  the  Fringe  Tree,  Chinonan- 
thiis  Z'irginica.  whose  fringe-like  snow-white  flowers  are 
followed  by  pendulous  blue  fruit,  and  last,  but  not  least 
desirable,  the  X'irginian  Willow,  /tea  z'irginica,  which 
bears  sweet-scented  white  flowers  in  long  erect  racemes 
and  which  prefers  a  low,  wet  location. 

Broad-Leaved  Evergreen  Shrubs 
The  number  of  evergreens  which  can  truly  be  called 
shrubs  suitable  for  the  seaside,  is  not  large.  An  excel- 
lent location  for  these  is  at  the  north  or  in  the  northeast 
or  northwest  angle  of  a  building,  or  to  the  north  or  in 
the  southwest  or  southeast  angle  of  the  hedge  which 
surrounds  the  cottage  grounds,  in  which  positions  they 
will  be  protected  somewhat  from  the  burning  sun  and 
the  violence  of  the  winds.  In  such  and  similar  situations 
we  may  plant  the  native  Rhododendrons,  R.  maximum  and 
R.  cataKbicnse.  and  some  of  the  hardier  hybrids ;  also  the 
native  Mountain  Laurel,  Kahnia  latifolia.  With  these 
we  may  grow  the  native  Sweet  Bay,  Magnolia  glauca, 
a  coast-loving  shrub  with  creamy  white,  sweet  scented 
flowers  and  crimson  fruit.  The  native  American  Holly, 
Ilex  opaca.  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrijition,  and 
the  native  Winterberry,  Ilex  glabra,  whose  berries  are 
black,  and  the  Malionia  aquifoliuin.  whose  yellow  flowers 
are  followed  by  blue  berries,  will  all  grow  along  the  sea- 
coast.  South  of  New  Jersey  in  sheltered  spots  at  the  sea- 
side we  may  plant  the  beautiful  Euonymuus  japonica  in  its 
many  varieties,  and  all  along  the  coast  from  New  York 
south,  the  several  species  of  ]'ueca  may  be  grown  satis- 
factorily. 

.\  arrox^'-Lcaved   Evergreens. 

The  narrow-leaved  evergreens  are  reallv  trees  not 
shrubs,  but  not  a  few  of  these  a/e  of  such  a  dwarf,  or 
even  prostrate  and  trailing  growth  that  for  practical  pur- 
poses they  are  shrubs.  In  this  class  of  evergreens,  which 
can  be  planted  in  sheltered  positions  in  seaside  locations, 
is  the  English  Juniper.  Juniper  connntinis,  with  its  many 
varieties;  the  Swiss  Mountain  Pine,  Pintis  montana: 
the  Dwarf  Mugho  Pine,  Pinus  mughuj.  Also  some  of 
the  beautiful  rctinosporas,  namely,  Rctinosp.ora  filifera 
peiidula  and  its  varieties,  and  R.  nana  and  its  variety 
aurca ;  some  of  the  Yews,  too,  such  as  Taxus  baccata 
rcpandens.  T.  baccata  adpres.m,  T.  baccata  aurea,  and  T. 
canadohfis. 

In  seaside  as  well  as  inland  planting,  a  well  arranged 
selection  of  both  deciduous  and  broad-leaved  evergreen 
shrubs  and  of  the  very  dwarf,  and  prostrate  species  of 
evergreen  trees  precludes  the  monotonous  effect  that  the 
use  of  either  alone  might  jiroduce. 
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lines,  Trailers  and  Ramblers. 
The  climbing  species  of  the  fragrant  flowered  Honey- 
suckles, Louiccra,  are  grown  well  at  the  seashore.  They 
are  equally  desirable  on  trellises,  and  for  trailing  along 
fences  or  over  rocks  or  ledges.  Hall's  Japan,  Louiccra' 
halliana,  and  Chinese  Twining,  Loniccra  japonica,  are 
among  the  best.  Both  have  an  almost  evergreen  foliage, 
that  of  the  latter  being  prettily  varigated,  and  both  bear 
sweet-scented  flowers,  the  former  several  crops  each  sea- 
son. We  have  seen  Hall's  Japan  growing  luxuriantly  on 
a  rocky  blufl:  directly  above  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  Akebia,  Akcbia  qitinata.  is  much  more  slen- 
der than  the  Loniceras,  but  quite  able  to  resist  the  shore 
gales.  Its  small,  purplish,  cinnamon-scented  flowers  are 
followed  by  pur]ilish  mottled  berries,  and  its  five-fingered 
foliage  adds  to  its  attractiveness. 


The  memorial  Rose,  Ruse  zeicliiiriana,  and  its  many 
hybrids  are  excellent  for  seaside  planting.  The  Memo- 
rial Rose,  which  bears  single  white  blooms,  and  whose 
shining,  leathery  foliage  is  almost  evergreen,  is  unsur- 
passed for  trailing  over  ledges  and  banks,  as  is  also  its 
variegated-leaved  variety.  The  hybrid  Wichurianas, 
notable  among  which  are  Excclsa,  double  red ;  Dorolhy 
Perkins,  both  the  double  pink  and  double  white :  Chris- 
tine Wright,  double  wild-rose  pink :  Dr.  J'an  Fleet,  dou- 
ble flesh-pink :  Silver  Moon,  semi-double  white ;  Gar- 
denia, golden  yellow,  and  the  multidora  Roses,  Thousand 
Beauties,  double  pink,  a  practically  thornless  rose;  and 
.American  Pillar,  single  rosy-pink,  a  good  hedge  rose,  are 
very  satisfactory  for  growing  over  trellises,  fences,  per- 
golas and   Summer  houses. 


Delphiniums:  How  and  Where  to  Plant 


N 


O  hardv  herbaceous  plant  flowering  at  high  Summer- 
time is  held  in  higher  esteem  than  the  Delphinium, 
none  capable  of  richer  effect  than  it  when,  rightly 
regarded,  it  has  been  given  an  opportunity  of  playing 
its  part.  This  it  may  achieve  in  various  ways — in  isolated 
groups,  the  ordinary  herbaceous  border,  or  even  in  asso- 
ciation with  shrubs.  Aft'orded  flanking  positions  to 
Azalea  or  Rhododendron  on  rising  ground,  set  belt- 
fashion  in  any  position  where  agreeable  foil  exists,  made 
to  rise  in  succession  to  Pa:ony  or  Pyrethrum  informally 
grouped,  or  springing  from  and  in  its  flowering  syn- 
chronising with  waving  sheaves  of  Moon  Daisy  or  like 
plant,  what  is  there.  I  ask,  among  the  flowering  plants 
of  the  year  more  worthy  of  considered  care,  more  sump- 
tuous or  luminous — if  all  too  rare — than  the  choicest  blues 
these  Delphiniums  afford?  Xone,  surely!  Great  in  the 
true  sense,  they  impel  admiration  because  of  stature, 
sjjire-like  elegance  and  a  contribution  to  garden  picture 
or  landsca])e  which  is  theirs  alone.  The  spacious  cres- 
cent-fonned  border  on  gently  rising  ground  is  ideal  for 
them,  and  whether  approached  from  the  higher  or  lower 
level  at  flowering-time,  the  effect  of  a  well  assorted  selec- 
tion just  baffles  description.  As  to  how  to  plant  tht-m  for 
effect,  there  is  but  one  way,  viz. : 

Groiipint;  or  Colonizing,  and  that  on  as  generous  a 
scale  as  circumstances  admit.  Most  important,  however, 
in  this  connection  is  color  selection,  the  Gentian  blues 
here,  the  sky  blues  elsewhere,  always  confining  a  group  to 
a  separate  shade  or  variety.  In  the  case  of  the  Anchu.m. 
where  the  varieties  Opal  and  Dropmore  are  planted  in 
close  proximity,  that  last  named  dominating  has  a  belittl- 
ing effect  upon  the  other.  Alone  each  is  capable  of  bril- 
liant results.  So  it  is  with  the  Delphinium,  each  color 
should  be  alone.  Thus  arranged  each  is  capable  of  stand- 
ing on  its  own  feet,  while  color  clashings  and  incongrui- 
ties will  be  avoided.  Then,  if  one  might  intrude  in  a 
personal  .sense,  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  true  blues — 
rich  Gentian  or  sky — having  white  eyes  or  centers  appeal 
to  me  in  a  .stronger  way  and  more  immediately  than  the 
mixed  violet  or  purplish  shades  having  dark  l)ee- formed 
centers.  Kxcellent  by  way  of  contrast  and  indescribably 
beautiful  near  by,  those  first  named  are  immeasurably 
superior  in  the  picture  and,  because  of  the  double  i)arl 
they  play,  worthier  of  fuller  consideration.  The  more 
graceful  their  carriage,  spire-like  their  form,  with  easily 
disposed  flowers,  the  nearer  is  perfection,  the  more  gener- 
ous their  decorative  aspect.  Those  having  densely  .sym- 
metrical or  colunniar  spikes  cannot   hold  the  proverbial 


candle  to  these  in  these  respects :  the  colossal  and  obese 
fit  only  for  the  ranks  of  the  undesirables. 

For  planting,  a  word  or  two  in  concluding  might  be 
added  on  this  head.  In  light  and  well  drained  soils  the 
Delphinium  transplants  well  either  in  early  Autumn  or 
in  Spring.  F"or  heavier  soils,  however,  I  prefer  deferring 
their  planting  till  Spring.  Then  with  renewed  growth 
new  root  activities  follow  and  the  plant  soon  takes  to  its 
new  quarters.  Every  effort  should,  however,  be  made 
to  improve  heavy  soils  by  trenching,  liming,  the  addition 
of  grit,  leaf-mold,  burnt  clay — most  valuable — anything, 
indeed,  calculated  to  assist  drainage  and  ensure  porosit\'. 
To  this  end  light  litter  or  long  strawy  manure  is  useful. 
The  lighter  and  sandier  soils  will  be  better  treated  with 
cow  manure  because  of  its  cool  nature.  In  general  terms 
the  Delphinium  enjoys  a  rich  as  well  as  a  deep  soil,  and 
with  the  manure  worked  well  down  the  roots  will  be 
attracted  to  the  richer  soil  in  due  course.  As  to  the  size 
of  the  plants,  no  planter  of  experience  would  crave  for 
clumps,  and  of  novelties  he  is  not  likely  to  get  them. 
A  safer  way,  too,  even  where  clumps  obtain,  is  to  break 
them  up,  not  plant  them  intact.  A  goodly  clump  intelli- 
gently divided  would  form  the  nucleus  to  a  decent  group, 
and  ;is  crown  buds  in  the  Delphinium  form  readily  and 
freely,  periodical  division  is  desirable  in  order  to  ensure 
a  continuance  of  the  finest  spikes,  though  in  certain  soils 
they  may  for  years  acquit  themselves  well  without  it.  A 
fair  planting  piece  is  that  having  two  or  three  sturdy 
shoots  and  well  rooted  to  boot.  A  more  satisfying  plant 
is  that  divided  a  year  ago  and  given  nursery  treatment 
since.  In  large  measure  the  specialists  supply  these 
latter  only,  l-'inally,  in  planting,  keep  the  crowns  2  inches 
or  3  inches  below  the  surface.  It  ensures  the  stability  of 
rhe  plain  and  encourages  rooting. 

If  the  Delphinium  is  to  retain  its  title  as  ([ueen  of  the 
hardy  border  flowers — and  so  f;ir  it  is  unrivalled — we 
must  have  strong  growing  ])lants.  1  lowever  good  the 
color  may  he,  a  dwarfed  inflorescence  is  of  little  use  for 
garden  effect :  the  tallest  spires  being  the  best  for  the 
border.  I  )el])hiniums  can  be  made  to  bloom  for  months 
by  cutting  oft'  the  spikes  after  flowering.  When  the  center 
s[)ike  is  cut  away,  side  shoots  send  U]i  a  succession  of 
flowers.  It  sh(jiild  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  con- 
tinuous flowering  tends  to  exhaust  the  plants,  and  a  top- 
dressing  of  rich  soil  and  manure  should  be  applied.  The 
clumps  should  be  replanted  and  divided  every  three  or 
four  years.  This  is  best  done  in  Spring  just  as  the  plants 
(Continued  on  page  642) 
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An  Herb  Garden 


BERTHA  HERBERT  HAMMOND 


<t'~r^O  own  a  bit  of  garden,  to  scratch  it  with  a  hoe, 
I  to  plant  seeds  and  watch  their  renewal  of  life 
— this  is  the  most  common  delight  of  the  race, 
the  most  satisfactory  thing  one  can  do." — Warner. 

For  those  persons  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
"a  bit  of  ground,"'  but  who.  though  they  have  a  garden, 
are  too  busy  to  devote  much  time  to  the  culture  of 
flowers,  the  making  of  an  herb  garden  will  solve  the 
problem,  for  herbs  are  easy  to  grow,  are  fragrant, 
quaintly  beautiful  throughout  the  entire  growing  season, 
and  when  partially  neglected,  produce  an  abundant  crop 
of  useful  seeds  and  foliage. 

People  who  are  aware  of  the  many  purposes  for  which 
herbs  are  valuable,  find  it  rather  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  has  come  about  that  a  class  of  plants  once  so 
highly  prized,  and  the  usual  adjunct  of  every  old-fash- 
ioned garden,  should  have  passed  into  obscurity  so  com- 
pletely, that  even  the  names  of  many  of  the  old-time 
favorites  are  not  familiar  to  the  present  generation. 

In  the  olden  days  no  housewife  of  note  would  dream 
of  trying  to  get  along  without  her  bed  of  culinary  and 
medicinal  herbs,  which  were  used  freely  during  the 
season  in  their  green  state,  and  carefully  gathered  and 
cured  for  the  flavoring  of  festive  Winter  dinners,  and 
for  the  brewing  of  aromatic  teas  and  simple  home-made 
soothing  syrups. 

We  frequently  hear  favorable  comments  on  the  French 
and  German  modes  of  cooking.  These  Europeans  are 
not  our  superiors  in  the  art  of  cooking,  but  with  their 
capacity  for  taking  pains  and  their  appreciation  and 
frequent  use  of  the  many  dift'erent  varieties  of  culinary 
herbs  for  flavoring,  garnishing,  and  coloring,  they  are 
able  to  render  highly  tempting  and  appetizing  dishes 
which  through  other  methods  might  have  been  insipid.  In 
France,  where  the  housewife  is  famed  for  her  frugality, 
the  ragout  or  stew  is  universally  served,  but  the  sameness 
is  avoided  by  the  variety  in  flavoring,  and  this  inexpensive 
but  well-cooked  dish  makes  a  savory  meal,  incidentally 
exemplifving  the  sentiment  expressed  in  Proverbs  15:7, 
"Better  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox 
and  hatred  therewith." 

At  present  the  herbs  used  by  the  ordinary  American 
family  are  parsley,  sage,  thyme,  mint  and  possibly  a  few 
others,  such  as  dill  and  tarragon  for  pickling  and  pre- 
serving. However,  to  most  of  us,  such  herbs  as  balm, 
borage,  angelica  and  hyssop  are  merely  names.  Through 
poetical  references  the  names  of  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
herbs  are  quite  familiar,  as 

"Lavender  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloom 
Shall  be  erewhile  in  arid  bundles  bound. 
To  lurk  midst  her  labors  of  the  loom, 
And  crown  her  kerchiefs  clean  with  mickle  sweet 

perfume."  — Shenstone. 

As  we  know,  lavender  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
dames  of  long  ago  to  perfume  the  chests  of  home-spun 
linen  and  to  ward  ofif  flies  and  insects.  Rosemary  was 
used  at  weddings  to  denote  fidelity;  it  was  also  con- 
sidered as  an  emblem  of  remembrance.  Shakespeare  in 
his  writings  mentions  a  number  of  herbs,  and  probably 
knew  the  sentimental  meanings  of  the  period,  as  "There's 
rosemary  for  you,  that's  for  remembrance."     (Ophelia.) 

As  soon  as  the  resourceful  and  ever  alert  American 
housewife  fully  realizes  that  tasty  meals  may  readily  be 
secured  by  profiting  by  this  valuable  experience  of  the 


cooks  of  nations  famous  for  their  success  in  the  gas- 
tronomical  art,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  a  greater 
number  of  herbs  and  consequently  there  will  follow  a 
revival  of  the  so-called  old-fashioned  herb  garden.  But 
aside  from  an  utilitarian  point  of  view,  many  of  the 
varieties  of  herbs  are  interesting  and  pretty. 

The  drooping  leaves  of  the  tansy  are  as  lace-like  as 
those  of  the  fern,  and  the  fragrant  sprays  of  Sweet  Fennel 
are  excellent  for  use  as  greenery  with  cut  flowers.  The 
dainty  flowers  of  the  coriander  add  delicacy,  and  the 
foliage  and  flowers  of  basil,  fragrance  to  a  bouquet. 

As  many  of  the  most  desired  herbs  are  perennials,  a 
bed  once  established  requires  little  care  or  attention,  and 
will  last  for  years,  so  that  one  who  has  a  corner  of  the 
garden  to  spare  may  with  little  time  and  efTort  enjoy, 
besides  their  quaint  beauty,  the  luxury  of  fresh  home- 
raised  herbs,  to  which  the  half-wilted,  and  far  from 
attractive  looking  bunches  frequently  seen  in  the  markets, 
can  bear  no  favorable  comparison. 

Nearly  all  the  kinds  of  herbs  may  be  raised  from 
seeds,  sown  out  of  doors,  but  as  many  of  these  seeds 
are  small,  the  chances  of  having  success  are  greatly 
increased  if  in  the  Spring  the  little  seeds  are  planted  into 
shallow  boxes  either  indoors  or  out,  and  the  seedlings 
transplanted  when  they  are  thrifty.  Young  plants  of 
some  of  the  more  common  varieties  may  be  obtained  from 
florists,  and  are,  of  course,  less  trouble  than  raising  them 
from  seed.  If  one  already  has  some  plants  large  enough, 
new  plants  may  be  secured  by  the  making  of  cuttings  or 
by  division  of  roots.  Mint,  which  delights  in  a  wet 
location,  may  be  readily  rooted  in  water  in  a  vase  or  any 
other  receptacle,  but  as  it  naturally  spreads  rapidly  there 
is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  having  enough  of  this 
herb  for  making  mint  sauce  and  for  use  as  a  flavor  for 
confection. 

Those  herbs  whose  foliage  is  to  be  used  should  be 
gathered  just  before  the  plants  come  into  bloom,  prefer- 
ably in  the  morning  after  the  dew  is  gone  and  before  the 
hot  midday  sun  has  decreased  the  quantity  of  aromatic 
oil  secreted  in  the  leaves. 

With  caraway,  anise,  dill,  coriander  and  other  kinds 
whose  seeds  are  used,  the  ripe  seed  heads  should  be  cut 
on  a  sunny  day,  placed  on  a  cloth-covered  frame  and  put 
where  there  is  a  circulation  of  warm,  dry  air,  until  they 
are  dry  enough  to  thrash  out.  To  avoid  spoliation 
neither  foliage  or  seeds  should  be  stirred  until  thoroughly 
dry. 

DELPHINIUMS 

(Continued  from  paj^e  641  ) 

are  starting  into  growth,  though  it  may  l)e  carried  out 
successfully  in  late  Sunmier,  but  not  in  late  Autumn. 
The  plants  should  be  cut  down  about  ten  days  before- 
hand. They  start  growth  afresh,  and  are  then  ready  to 
divide  and  replant.  Do  not  omit  to  water  overhead  and 
shade  after  replanting  in  late  Summer. 

Every  hardy  plant  catalog  contains  a  lengthy  list  of 
varieties.  Perfection,  pale  blue  and  heliotrope,  is  very 
well  named.  Rci'.  E.  Lascellcs  is  purple,  blue,  with 
prominent  white  center.  Duke  of  Coniiaus:ht.  King  of 
Dclphiniiinis.  Carm-cn.  Lantartine.  Moerhetmi  (white), 
Persimmon  (sky  blue),  The  Alake  (royal  blue)  and  the 
exquisite  Belladonna  (Cambridge  blue)  are  all  grand 
border  varieties. — The  Garden. 
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NOW  that  July  is  here  and  the  rush  of  Spring  planting 
is  over,  with  the  vegetable  garden  yielding  a  bounte- 
ous and  varied  supply  of  crops  for  the  table  each 
day,  by  no  means  does  it  infer  that  we  can  now  relax 
our  efforts  and  allow  the  plants  to  grow  in  their  own 
way.  The  grower  will  always  find  ample  employment  in 
keeping  up  plant  successions  and  sowings  for  some  time 
to  come ;  the  quick  removal  of  spent  crops,  and  replant- 
ing for  Winter  supplies  without  loss  of  time;  and  above 
all  the  maintenance  of  a  good  tilth  by  frequent  cultiva- 
tion, and  giving  an  abundance  of  water  to  maintain  the 
growth  of  plants  during  dry  spells. 

The  month  of  Jime  proved  very  trying  to  the  grower. 
The  hot  sun  during  the  days  with  cold  nights,  combined 
with  drying  winds,  not  only  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
seedlings  and  newly  planted  stock  but  brought  quite  a 
host  of  evils  in  its  train.  It  was  most  conducive  to  attacks 
of  all  kinds  of  pests,  both  insect  and  fungoid,  and  red 
spider  and  aphis  have  flourished  amazingly  on  many 
tender  subjects,  making  it  imperative  to  spray  and  irrigate 
to  save  the  crops. 

Make  the  last  sowing  of  sweet  corn  around  the  middle 
of  the  month,  using  some  early  variety.  Golden  Bantam 
is  hard  to  surpass  for  planting  at  this  time.  Continue 
to  make  sowings  of  string  beans,  carrots,  beets,  endive, 
and  also  rutabagas.  Sow  parsley  for  Winter  supplies 
if  possible  in  a  frame  where  it  will  winter,  to  save  the 
transplanting  later  on. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  asparagus  bed,  otherwise  much 
damage  will  be  caused  by  the  larvje  of  the  asparagus 
beetle.  Spray  with  arsenate  of  lead  when  the  plants  are 
damp,  or  in  the  early  morning  when  the  dew  is  still  on 
them. 

Plant  out  new  strawberry  plantations,  and  give  the 
young  plants  every  encouragement  during  the  growing 
season.  Cut  off  all  surpjus  runners  from  the  old  plants 
that  are  intended  to  fruit  another  season :  trim  the  plants 
and  fork  in  some  fertilizer. 

Spray  red  currant  trees  when  the  fruit  has  been  picked. 
If  they  have  made  a  dense  growth,  remove  some  of  the 
superfluous  wood  by  judicious  thinning  so  that  the  re- 
maining wood  has  ample  opportunity  to  ripen  thoroughly. 
The  same  treatment  applies  to  the  gooseberry.  As  soon 
as  the  raspberries  and  blackberries  have  finished  fruiting, 
cut  out  the  old  fruiting  wood  and  thin  out  the  young 
canes  to  the  desired  number.  Tie  up  loosely  to  give 
them  all  light  and  air  which  helps  to  ri{x;n  the  wood 
properly  and  aids  them  to  withstand  the  severe  Winters. 
Keep  the  growths  of  blackberries  tied  during  the 
Summer. 

Work  in  the  flower  garden  at  this  time  would  seem 
mainly  to  consist  of  irrigating,  staking  and  spraying  for 
the  various  pests  which  attack  the  plants  and  trees.  But 
each  day  brings  its  work,  and  if  the  Fall  garden  is  to  be 
a  success  there  can  be  no  let  up  in  the  routine  that  must 
be  accomplished.  Seed  pods  must  be  picked  oft'  continu- 
ous bloominpf  plants  such  as  the  Gaillardias,  Pyre- 
thrums,  and  it  is  good  practice  to  keep  seed  pods  picked 
from  all  plants  as  they  tend  to  waste  tlie  strength  of  the 
parent  plant  to  no  purpose,  and  all  its  reserve  strength 
should  be  conserved  to  build  up  its  constitution  for  the 
next  blooming  period. 


Dahlias  are  growing  apace,  and  should  be  well  supplied 
with  moisture.  Watch  closely  for  red  spider  and  aphis, 
and  spray  with  Aphine ;  keep  the  growths  tied  frequently, 
otherwise  they  may  suffer  severely  during  heavy  storms. 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  such  annuals  as  candytuft, 
Phlox  driDiimondii  or  other  quick  maturing  plants  for 
late  cut  flowers.  Nenicsia  strumosa  is  a  very  useful 
plant  to  grow,  if  sown  during  this  month  and  flowered  in 
a  cold  frame  during  the  Fall,  and  it  will  continue  to  bloom 
over  a  long  period.  Pansies,  Myosotis,  and  double 
daisies  can  be  sown  for  bedding  next  Spring.  Trans- 
plant the  biennials  when  large  enough  to  handle.  Allow 
Canterbury  Bells  and  foxgloves  plenty  of  room  to  de- 
velop so  that  they  can  be  lifted  with  a  good  ball  in  the 
Fall. 

As  soon  as  the  rambler  roses  pass  out  of  bloom  cut  out 
much  of  the  old  wood,  and  all  old  flower  stems ;  tie  up 
the  new  growths  and  allow  enough  space  for  develop- 
ment ;  remove  weak  and  useless  shoots  as  they  tend  to 
retard  and  sap  the  vigor  of  those  left  to  furnish  next 
year's  flowering  wood.  Some  varieties  are  very  suscept- 
ible to  mildew,  of  which  the  old  Crimson  Rambler  is 
notably  so.  If  this  makes  its  appearance,  spray  with 
Fungine  or  Melrosine.  Shorten  back  the  growths  of  Tea 
and  Hybrid  Teas  and  give  them  a  dressing  of  sheep  or 
blood  manure.  Go  over  them  with  the  cultivator  and 
water  the  fertilizer  in  well.  They  should  have  generous 
treatment  to  insure  good  blooms  toward  the  Fall.  Spray 
them  occasionally  to  prevent  mildew. 

The  past  few  weeks  have  been  very  trying  for  newly 
planted  trees  and  shrubs.  Continue  to  give  them  an  abun- 
dance of  water  at  the  roots,  and  a  spraying  from  the 
hose  will  be  beneficial.  Should  the  weather  be  dry  this 
helps  them  to  recuperate  after  hot  sunny  days. 

Plantations  of  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  drought.  These  and  evergreen 
hedges  can  be  sprayed  with  Plant  Oil  to  prevent  or 
destroy  red  spider  which  is  a  deadly  enemy  if  allowed 
to  gain  a  foothold  and  make  a  headway. 

Shear  privet  and  barberry  hedges  as  they  need  it. 
When  these  are  well  kept  and  tidy  they  add  much  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  garden. 

Trained  fruit  trees  and  dwarfs  will  now  need  care. 
The  stopping  or  pinching  is  generally  referred  to  as  Sum- 
mer priming.  This  operation  consists  of  pinching  the 
growths  back  to  five  or  six  leaves  according  to  the  vigor 
of  the  \-ariety,  but  judgment  must  be  exercised  when 
doing  this.  If  done  too  soon,  it  may  have  the  result 
that  most  of  the  remaining  buds  will  push  into  active 
growth,  thereby  defeating  the  end  which  Summer  pmn- 
ing  aims  to  attain.  And,  moreover,  it  can  be  deferred 
too  long.  If  the  tree  has  made  a  thick  or  luxuriant 
growth  the  sudden  exposure  of  the  fruit  to  the  strong 
sun  may  result  in  a  serious  check  to  its  growth,  but  when 
done  when  the  leaves  are  all  fully  developed,  it  does 
much  to  help  ripen  the  wood  and  form  good  fruit  buds. 
If  left  undone  the  long  shoots  appropriate  the  sap  to  no 
good  purpose.  When  these  trees  are  most  vigorous, 
making  strong  growths  and  producing  no  fruit,  it  is 
possible  that  if  in  the  Fall  they  are  root  pruned,  this  will 
be  the  proper  remedy.  It  checks  overgrowth  and 
increases  the  fruitfulness  of  the  trees. 
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The  Greenhouse,  Month  to  Month 

W.  R.  FOWKES 


JULY  is  the  hottest  month  of  the  year,  and  irrigation 
plays  an  important  part  in  plant  culture.  Carnation 
planting  is  in  progress  with  field  grown  stock.  Dry 
weather  has  caused  small  plants  which,  being  well 
ripened,  will  soon  thrive  indoors.  Stem  rot  will  show 
itself  this  season  if  careful  cultivation  is  not  adhered  to. 
Fungicides  must  be  used.  Do  not  forget  to  spray  with 
Aphine  every  week  to  kill  red  spider. 

The  mums  require  much  water.  The  disbudding  of 
the  large  kinds  should  be  attended  to,  and  one  should 
take  care  to  retain  the  proper  shoots.  Begin  to  feed  with 
bone  meal  and  soot  water. 

There  are  many  fine  blooming  plants  that  will  give 
pleasure  in  the  greenhouse  this  Winter.  At  the  end  of 
July,  sow  Clarkias;  the  seedsmen  catalog  the  suitable 
kinds.  Sow  in  light  soil  in  as  cool  an  atmosphere  as 
possible,  and  when  they  appear,  transplant  into  fiats,  and 
then  later  pot  them.  Cool  treatment  is  enjoyed  by  these 
plants. 

Wallflower.  Kervensis.  is  another  useful  Winter 
bloomer,  and  the  same  treatment  which  we  give  to 
Clarkias  will  suffice. 

Schizanthus  Excelsior  should  be  sown  in  the  same 
atmosphere.  One  can  cover  a  good-sized  space  from  a 
few  packets  oi  seed  at  small  cost. 

Mignonette  is  ideal  for  pot  culture.  It  is  grown  so 
successfully  in  the  benches  that  pot  culture  is  seldom 
resorted  to,  but  a  few  dozen  pots  well  grown  are  a  de- 
light. Sow  seeds  of  a  good  variety  in  two  and  a  half- 
inch  pots  in  full  light,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  one 
inch  high,  thin  out  and  leave  two  plants.  When  nicely 
rooted,  prepare  a  rich  sandy  compost  and  repot  into  five- 
inch  pots.  Place  some  good  old  cow  manure  on  top  of 
the  crocks,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  and  fill  in  with  compost.  Grow  along  steadily. 
The  main  thing  is  to  avoid  damage  to  the  tap  root,  so 
stand  on  bricks  in  order  not  to  tempt  the  tap  root  out. 
Pinch  growing  shoots  twice  and  they  will  be  a  useful 
addition  to  the  list  of  pot  plants. 

Sow  some  Gloxinia  seed.  Corms  were  scarce  this  year 
and  in  order  to  have  your  greenhouse  attractive  a  year 
hence,  prepare  now.  Use  light  sandy  soil  and  a  well- 
drained  flat  or  pan,  which  should  be  watered  with  a  fine 
rosed  can  two  hours  before  sowing.  Do  not  cover  the 
seed  with  soil,  but  place  a  piece  of  glass  over,  and  shade. 
\\'atch  the  arrival  of  the  seedlings,  and  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  handled  nicely,  transplant  them  into  two-inch 
pots  carefully.  This  is  an  unwelcome  task  to  many 
people,  but  after  they  have  been  transplanted  they  can 
be  grown  along  until  they  are  fair-sized  corms  and  then 
rested  until  next  Spring. 

One  should  sow  a  little  pansy  seed  in  a  coUl  frame,  and 
they  can  he  transplanted  into  pots  and  be  useful  in  the 
cool  house.  Polyanthiis  also  can  be  sown  and  Mxosotis. 
which  will  please  the  eye  with  their  beauty  during  next 
Winter  antl  be  a  change  from  the  regular  stand-bys. 

Cyclaiiicii  should  be  in  four-inch  pots  and  be  given 
their  final  six-inch  pots  early  in  August.  These  cool- 
loving  plants  delight  in  a  compost  containing  a  little 
French  or  Scotch  soot  and  cool  treatment.  They  must 
be  carefully   sprayed   and  the   fine  colored    folia.2:e  is   a 


pleasure  to  behold.  We  are  growing  Joseph  Manda's 
hybrids,  which  are  a  vast  improvement  over  other  exist- 
ing kinds. 

iJegonia  Chatelaine  is  a  useful  dwarf  pot  plant.  Half 
a  dozen  plants  divided  up  will  make  a  goodly  number. 
They  will  thrive  under  conditions  that  would  be  fatal  to 
the  Lorraine  types. 

Do  not  neglect  the  young  Gardenias  which  were 
propagated  in  Spring.  In  the  Summer  hurry,  one  should 
not  forget  to^  add  some  peat  to  the  compost  and  keep 
them  clean.  If  one  has  good  stock  in  six-inch  pots,  he 
will  have  a  splendid  array  of  bloom  next  February. 
They  should  not  be  grown  more  than  two  years  in  pots. 
The  finest  I  have  ever  seen  were  raised  at  the  Gardens. 
Morsemere.  Yonkers.  by  Hamilton  Scott,  who  is  an 
authority  on  cape  blooming  plants. 

Young  rose  plants  that  were  put  in  the  benches  six 
weeks  ago,  should  be  carefully  cultivated  each  week  by 
hand.  Do  not  use  any  other  cultivator.  Keep  clear 
of  weeds  which  harbor  spider.  W'atch  that  they  are 
never  dry  at  the  roots :  try  and  encourage  firm  growth 
by  not  spraying  too  often.  Pinch  all  buds  off  as  soon 
as  they  are  strong.  Sprinkle  lime  under  the  benches 
and  do  not  allow  ahphis  to  puncture  them. 

If  freesias  are  desired  for  the  end  of  December,  they 
should  be  potted  by  the  tenth  of  August  and  placed  in 
a  cold  frame  with  boards  over  the  pots  to  keep  the  sun 
from  drying  them  out.  They  must  not  be  covered  with 
ashes  on  sand  like  hyacinths,  for  they  are  too  fragile. 

Procure  some  Bermuda  buttercups,  which  will  make 
the  most  glorious  straw  yellow  basket  plants  one  can 
possess  in  the  Winter.  Plant  the  small  bulbs  in  little 
pots  and  then  when  well  established  transplant  into  the 
baskets. 

Pot  mums  of  the  bush  kind  should  be  pinched  occa- 
sionally and,  if  wanted  for  Octojier,  should  have  the  last 
pinch  by  the  twentieth  of  August.  Give  plentv  of  water, 
stake,  and  keep  clean. 

This  is  the  growing  period  for  orchids.  Vvhich  calls 
for  plenty  of  water.  However,  one  should  be  careful 
not  to  soak  the  plants  too  heavily.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to 
syringe  over  head  during  the  evening  of  a  hot  day, 
which  will  help  to  maintain  their  growing  in  a  natural 
way,  as  the  dews  at  night  in  their  native  habitat  are  so 
beneficial. 

Be  on  a  sharp  lookout  for  snails.  A  few  toads  in  the 
greenhouse  are  of  great  assistance  in  this  line.  The 
destruction  caused  by  these  pests  to  growing  shoots  and 
floral  spikes  would  be  alarming  if  not  checked.  Many 
cases  where  orchids  have  not  bloomed  can  be  traced  to 
pests.  Cattlcya  Gigas  which  has  just  blossomed,  and  may 
need  repotting,  should  be  attended  to.  Do  not  use  moss 
for  this  variety  ;  peat,  well  firmed,  and  as  light  a  position 
as  possible  without  scorching. 


The  man  who  thinks  he  has  done  everything  he  can  do, 
has  merely  stopped  thinking.  He  is  what  might  be  called 
"up  and  out,"  and  excepting  that  he  has  more  money  his 
case  is  not  really  very  different  from  that  of  the  man  who 
is  '"down  and  out." — American  Maga-cine. 
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July  Birds 

PAUL  B.  RIIS 


THE  nesting  season  now  has  advanced  to  a  point 
where  many  of  the  two  brooded  birds  are  engaged 
in  raising  their  second  brood  and  the  cares  of  the 
household  will  lay  heavy  on  them  for  yet  awhile.  Robins 
and  bluebirds  are  nearing  the  point  where  the  young 
will  shift  for  themselves.  Downy  and  hairy  woodpeckers, 
nuthatches  and  chickadees  have  completed  their  only 
brood  sometime  ago,  while  some  flickers  and  redheaded 
woodpeckers  are  still  feeding  their  young.  However,  both 
of  these  birds  nurse  their  ne.stlings  a  longer  period. 
Meadowlark,  brown  thrasher,  towhee.  woodthrush,  rose- 
breasted  grosbeak,  phoebe,  catbird,  house  wren  and  many 
of  the  sparrowy  birds  are  all  in  the  incubating  or  nursing 
stage  of  their  second  nest.  Song  is  slightly  waning  and 
will  decrease  gradually  until  most  birds  are  again  silent, 
excepting  for  their  call  notes. 

It  is  indeed  a  wise  provision  of  Xature  that  the  season 
of  nesting  and  the  season  of  growth  of  vegetation  are 
simultaneous.  The  nestlings,  often  consuming  their  own 
weight  daily  in  granivorous  or  insectivorous  feed,  mostly 
the  latter,  would  find  their  daily  rations  curtailed  at  a 
later  period  of  the  season.  The  tender  shoots  of  all  vege- 
tation in  early  Spring  and  Summer  are  especially  favor- 
able to  the  rapid  increase  of  insects.  The  time  is  propi- 
tious to  study  the  economic  value  of  our  birds,  by  reason 
of  their  diet. 

The  sparrowy  birds  usually  divide  their  field  of  activity 
at  this  season,  eating  some  seeds  and  many  insects  with 
an  increasing  diet  of  seeds  as  insects  are  becoming  less 
abundant,  many  of  them  subsisting  largely  on  weed  seeds 
and  waste  grain  during  late  Fall,  Winter  and  early 
Spring.  The  bronzed  grackle.  a  great  destroyer  of  grub 
and  beetle,  is  gradually  changing  into  a  scavenger  of 
refuse  heaps  as  is  also  the  handsome  redheaded  wood- 
pecker. The  meadowlark  feeds  much  upon  insects,  grub 
or  larvre.  resorting  to  seeds  and  waste  grain  in  their 
season.  The  robin  appears  to  disdain  a  vegetable  diet 
altogether,  excepting  for  cherries,  strawberries  or  wild 
fruits.  F.luebirds  are  almost  entirely  insectivorous  and 
show  much  energy  among  the  potato  beetles.  Flickers 
are  particularly  useful  in  destroying  ants  and  many  a 
lawn  owes  its  unbroken,  velvety  sward  to  the  peculiar 
ant-eating  habit  of  this  woodpecker.  The  house-wren, 
the  most  indispensible  ally  about  the  yard,  devours  great 
quantities  of  insects  in  every  form  and  on  account  of  its 
small  size,  covers  a  field  not  trespassed  on  or  worked  by 
any  other  bird.  The  catbird,  a  lover  of  fruit  though  he 
be,  should  be  permitted  to  select  the  food  which  through 
its  qualities  of  virtue,  assures  us  of  his  great  repertory, 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  our  aerial  artists.  And  many  are 
the  insects  eaten  by  preference,  w'hich  makes  this  species 
distinctly  a  beneficial  one.  The  purple  martins,  swallows 
and  chimney  swifts,  the  phnebe,  wood  pewee.  kingbird, 
in  fact  all  of  the  "flycatchers"  are  doing  mankind  an 
inestimable  service  by  eating  mosfiuitoes  and  flies  in 
great  numbers.  Puqjle  martin,  pbiebe  and  barn  swallow 
can  be  attracted  to  the  yard  and  make  ideal  tenants,  the 
latter  two  preferring  a  little  more  open  country.  The 
kingbird,  too.  known  scientificallj-  as  Tyrainius  tyraiiiiiis. 
is  true  to  his  name  and  and  attacks  without  the  least 
hesitation  a  pilfering  blue  jay,  crow  or  hawk,  although 
some  would  have  us  believe  that  his  daring  is  all  bhUY. 
And  yet  we  have  encountered  no  bird  so  far  which  will 
show  as  much  genuine  concern  and  fine  anger  for  its 
young  in  the  face  of  danger  or  make  a  more  dashing  and 


brilliant  attack  than  a  pair  of  blue  jays  which  find  their 
secret  discovered. 

The  nighthawks,  too,  soaring  high  on  strong  wing, 
subsist  entirely  on  insects,  which  are  mostly  injurious. 
Thus  the  list  can  be  continued  until  every  species  has 
been  enumerated. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  birds  themselves  contribute 
so  largely  to  failures  of  the  egg  or  nestlings,  but  personal 
notes  place  the  loss  of  entire  nests  through  eggs  sucked 
or  disturbed  by  other  birds  at  20  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
unsuccessful  nests.  Among  these  disturbers  or  egg 
thieves  are  counted  several  of  our  more  aristocratic  birds, 
which  sometimes  ply  their  unsavory  trade  through  neces- 
sity. These  birds  escape  the  general  persecution  by  our 
desirable  feathered  friends  and  can  be  termed  "casual 
enemies."  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  author  to 
betray  the  identity  of  these  since  the  motive  may  be  mis- 
understood and  not  accepted  as  scientific  facts.  The 
golden  days  of  June  are  all  too  often  converted  into  over- 
abundant showers,  accompanied  by  aspiring  storms.  We 
have  learned  of  but  a  few  nests  which  were  entirely  suc- 
cessful and  wonder  how  Nature  is  going  to  proceed  to 
strike  the  proper  balance.  One  in  touch  with  Xature  is 
dismayed  with  the  many  unseen  forces  at  work  to  destroy 
bird  life,  with  but  few  happy  conclusions  to  brighten  the 
outlook  or  a  fortunate  break  in  favor  of  the  birds.  And 
the  small  boy  certainly  is  not  of  the  least  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  many  times,  we  of  mature  judgment,  bungle  in- 
excusably, and  contribute  a  share  to  the  annual  loss. 


WATER  AND  CULTIVATION 

(Continued  from,  page  638) 

alter  the  fact  that  water  properly  applied  will  not  merely 
save  a  crop,  but  make  it  50  per 'cent  or  ICO  per  cent  bet- 
ter. This  writer  has  done  his  share  of  cultivating  and 
watering  and  knows  one  is  no  use  without  the  other,  at 
least,  the  maximum  benefit  is  not  obtained  unless  the  two. 
go  together. 

It  may  be  a  fact  that  our  sea.sons  are  changing:  cer- 
tain it  is  that  if  we  have  a  dry  Spring  our  crops  either 
the  same  year  or  the  ne.xt  are  not  up  to  the  mark. 

It  ma\-  be  taken  for  a  fact  that  fruit  trees  require  enor- 
mous quantities  of  water  during  the  Spring  when  they 
are  making  leaves  and  developing  buds  for  the  following 
year.  Lack  of  moisture  in  April  and  May  means  starved 
buds  for  the  following  season.  Xo  amount  of  watering 
or  rain  later  will  make  up  for  the  shortage  at  the  critical 
time. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  ordinary  garden  .stock. 
Xewly  sown  or  newly  set  out  plants  cannot  make  head- 
way if  drought  persists.  Early  starvation,  due  to  lack 
of  moisture,  means  weakness  all  through  the  season.  It 
is  utterly  u.seless  to  apply  nitrate  of  .soda  or  any  other 
dry  fertilizer  unless  water  follows  immediatelv.  Such 
fertilizers  simply  remain  undissolved,  and.  as  the  plant 
roots  cannot  and  will  not  take  hold  of  such  fertilizers 
as  they  do  the  humus  from  decayed  yard  manure,  the 
application  of  fertilizers  is  wasteful,  inasmuch  as  the 
more  soluble  parts  will,  later  on,  be  washed  away  without 
benefiting  anything. 

Just  remember  that  jilants  are  largely  water,  and  if 
desired  at  their  maximum  they  must  never  go  short  of  it. 
— Florists'  Hxi'liamrc. 
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How  Does  Your  Garden  Club  Grow? 


OLIVE  HYDE  FOSTER 


THAT  neighborhood  you  live  in  and  know  so  well, 
did  you  ever  stroll  through  it  with  your  eyes  really 
open,  looking  around  you  critically  as  though  you 
had  never  seen  the  place  before?  That  was  what  Mrs. 
John  W.  Paris,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  found  herself 
"doing  one  Spring  day  six  years  ago.  What  was  her 
dismay  to  discover  that  the  only  sign  that  her  neighbors 
were  making  any  effort  to  beautify  their  door-yards  was 
an  occasional  round  flower-bed  filled  with  red  geraniums. 
Then  and  there  the  idea  of  the  Park  Garden  Club  was 
born,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  had  an  interested  mem- 
bership of  thirty. 

The  lirst  meetings  of  the  club  (held  twice  a  month) 
were  on  Monday  mornings,  in  the  different  gardens,  to 
study  the  various  problems,  compare  notes  and  discuss 
methods  of  growing  better  flowers.  By  Autumn  women 
in  other  sections  were  begging  to  be  admitted,  and  the 
original  number  decided  to  keep  up  the  good  work 
throughout  the  year  and  move  indoors.  The  membership 
limit  was  raised  and  the  meetings  changed  to  the  after- 
noons, to  be  followed  by  a  cup  of  tea  for  sociability.  But 
even  that  first  Summer  there  was  a  small  flower  show 
held  in  the  public  library  building. 

Soon  the  war  came  on.  The  club  raised  special  funds 
through  its  entertainments,  for  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  undertook  the  support  (which  it  still  main- 
tains) of  two  French  orphans.  It  bought,  as  well  as  sold, 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds,  started  the 
movement  that  led  in  that  community  to  the  establishment 
•of  thousands  of  war  gardens,  arranged,  through  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  for  a  free  course  in  vegetable 
growing,  and  then  opened  for  the  Summer  a  public 
canning-kitchen.  The  women  taking  the  course  subse- 
quently acted  as  instructors  throughout  the  season,  al- 
though many  of  them  previously  had  not  done  even  their 
own  housework ! 

The  club  also  bought  fruit-trees  for  devastated  France, 
kits  of  tools  for  the  French  peasants,  and  instituted  a 
three-day  community  fair  (Thursday  a  flower  show,  Fri- 
day a  vegetable  show  and  Saturday  a  baby — or  human 
flower — show  ! )  which  netted  approximately  $5,000  for 
the  town  hospital.  It  planted  what  is  said  to  be  the  first 
live  Christmas  tree,  it  established  a  bird  sanctuary  and 
feeding-station,  and  maintained  public  interest  in  food 
production  and  food  conservation  by  several  seasons  of 
war-garden  exhibits,  with  stimulating  prizes.  And  up  to 
last  Midsummer  (in  six  seasons),  it  had  given  no  less 
than  thirteen  flower  shows  and  .special  exhibitions. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  the  club  succeeded  in  getting, 
through  the  park  department,  enough  memorial  trees  for 
each  of  the  public  school  grounds  in  the  town,  and  also 
co-operation  in  the  planting  in  the  park  of  a  memorial 
knoll  for  the  local  heroes.  To  this  latter  it  contributed 
(from  club  funds)  two  white  oaks,  chosen  for  strength 
and  longe^^ty,  to  be  dedicated  in  commemoration  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  his  gallant  son,  Quentin.  Also  in  this 
park  it  has  planned,  with  the  aid  of  the  officials,  to  estab- 
lish for  both  beauty  and  study,  a  bit  of  wild  garden  along 
a  little  stream,  with  the  plants  native  to  Long  Island. 
And  it  has  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  to  protect  the 
native  plants  and  wild  flowers,  especially  those  most  in- 
jured by  motorists — tlie  laurel  and  dogwood,  now  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  But  its  main  object  at  the  present 
time,  aside  from  stimulating  interest  in  more  general  tree- 
planting,  is  the  arousing  of  interest  in  gardens  and  co- 
operation in  the  organization  of  other  garden  clubs. 


And  this  brings  up  the  subject  of  the  club's  manage- 
ment and  methods.  Its  simple  constitution  and  by-laws, 
as  set  forth  in  less  than  three  hundred  words,  remained 
practically  unchanged  until  this  Spring  when  it  was  found 
advisable  to  raise  the  dues — active  from  $2  per  year  to  $4 
and  associate  from  $3  per  year  to  $6.  And  whereas  for- 
merly both  business  matters  and  a  program  usually  occu- 
pied each  meeting,  the  first  meeting  of  each  month  is  now 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  business. 

With  these  twelve  business  meetings  so  arranged,  the 
second  meetings  are  left  for  the  special  programs.  In- 
fluential people  prominent  in  music,  art  and  literary  circles 
have  given  talks  which  have  contributed  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  club's  success. 

Authorities  have  responded  eagerly  to  invitations  for 
addresses  on  their  particular  subjects,  the  culture  of  such 
special  flowers  as  the  iris,  the  peony,  the  rose,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  soil.  Landscape  gardeners,  writers, 
editors,  artists,  have  talked  to  the  club.  Even  within  the 
club  are  certain  women  who  have  been  so  very  successful 
that  they  are  regularly  called  upon  to  report  on  their  ex- 
periences and  accomplishments. 

In  the  beginning,  the  programs  together  with  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  were  published  in  an  attractive  little 
year  book.  But  during  the  strenuous  days  of  the  war 
people  could  not  make  plans  so  far  ahead,  and  so  finally 
the  idea  was  developed  of  a  quarterly  magazine.  The  Gar- 
den Bulletin,  which  carries  current  club  news,  gossip  of 
other  garden  clubs,  and  full  reports  of  the  addresses. 

The  club  has  also  a  tree  committee,  to  look  after  local 
tree  interests,  and  a  motor  committee  to  arrange  for  field 
day  and  flower  show  transportation.  It  also  decided  last 
Spring  to  start  special  flower  committees  and  announced 
roses,  peony,  iris,  dahlia  and  perennial  departments,  one 
of  which  each  member  was  asked  to  join  for  special  study. 
This  has  proved  surprisingly  successful,  and  at  the  height 
of  its  season,  the  rose,  the  peony  and  the  iris  branch  has 
each  given  a  fine  special  e.xhibition,  with  a  tulip  show  of 
wonderful  beauty  for  good  measure.  The  club  exhibited 
at  the  Dahlia  Society's  show^  in  New  York,  and  held  a 
chrysanthemum  exhibit  in  November. 

Moreover,  the  cultivation  of  the  humble  vegetable  still 
goes  on ;  and  at  the  previous  annual  Spring  and  Autumn 
exhibitions,  there  has  always  been  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
section,  with  special  prizes  for  the  children. 

The  field  days  of  the  club  have  proved  a  source  of  in- 
spiration as  well  as  pleasure.  Once  a  year  at  least  it 
plans  a  trip  to  some  point  of  interest  to  garden  enthusiasts. 
All  these  club  activities,  however,  mean  something  more 
than  social  intercourse,  than  bigger  beets  and  finer  dahlias. 
The  first  material  consideration  that  they  bring  is  health. 
But  most  important  of  all,  the  garden  counts  for  saner. 
more  beautiful  living. 

Sensing  this,  the  club  printed  in  one  of  its  earliest  year 
books,  the  lines  of  Thomas  Edward  Brown : 

"A  garden  is  a  lovesome  filing,  God  zmt ! 

Rose  plot, 

Fringed  pool, 

Fern'd  grot — 

The  veriest  school 

Of  peace ;  and  yet  the  fool 

Contends  that  God  is  not — ■ 

Not  God!    In  gardens!     IVIien  the  ei-c  is  cool? 

Nay,  but  I  liave  a  sign; 

'Tis  very  sure  God  zvalks  in  mine." 

— McCall's  Magazine. 
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A  Lesson  on  Soil  Improvement 
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A  SOIL  may  be  naturally  very  bad  or  very  good,  with  all  the 
intermediate  stages  from  one  extreme  to  another,  for 
many  reasons,  but  the  worst  soil  will  undoubtedly  respond 
to  intelligent  efforts  for  its  improvements  while  the  best  soil  will 
as  surely  fail  to  produce  the  best  results  if  it  is  neglected  or 
wrongly  treated. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  that  of  drainage.  If  a  soil  is 
not  naturally  well  drained,  then  some  means  must  be  taken  to 
drain  it  artificially,  otherwise  all  other  work  in  connection  with  it 
is  more  ct  less  ineffective.  Good  drainage  is  essenta!  in  order  to 
regulate  the  water  supply.  An  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  is 
equally,  or  more,  injurious  than  a  scant  amount.  If  the  water 
which  falls  upon  the  land  is  allowed  to  flow  over  the  surface  and 
can  not  enter  the  soil  there  is  not  sufficient  reserve  w'ater  for 
crop  growth.  After  the  soil  has  absorbed  all  the  water  it  can, 
drainage  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  surplus  of  unabsorbed 
water  may  escape,  ijecause  stagnant  water  around  plant  roots 
(leaving  out  of  consideration  those  of  a  more  or  less  aquatic 
nature)  is  poisonous  to  plant-life.  Good  drainage  stores  more 
water  in  the  soil  in  an  absorbed — not  free — condition  and  pre- 
vents mere  surface  accumulation  and  loss.  Good  drainage  is  as- 
sisted by  deep  and  thorough  cultivation;  this  has  to  be  accom- 
panied by  tile  drainage  if  the  subsoil  is  not  sufficiently  porous  to 
allow  the  unabsorbed  water  to  escape. 

Well-drained  land  is  warmer  in  the  Spring,  has  a  larger  reserve 
store  of  water,  therefore  withstanding  drought  better,  and  is 
altogether  in  a  better  condition  for  crop  grow'th.  Many  swampy 
lands  are  highly  productive  when  properly  drained,  and  in  any 
case  a  high  state  of  productiveness  is  impossible  w'ithout  suitable 
provision  for  drainage. 

When  the  pores  of  the  soil  are  filled  with  water,  air  is  excluded 
and  the  necessary  chemical  and  bacteriological  changes  which 
result  in  rendering  plant-food  available,  fail  to  take  place.  Many 
of  the  bacterial  diseases  to  which  crops  are  subject  are  caused 
primarily  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  soil.  These  diseases  can 
often  be  checked  by  securing  good  drainage.  Undrained  soils  are 
unsanitary;  the  harmful  products  of  decay  of  the  organic  matter 
accumulate  in  the  soil  and  produce  toxic  or  poisonous  compounds 
which  affect  crops.  When  soils  are  drained,  air  is  admitted  which 
prevents  the  formation  of  these  products. 

To  improve  the  physical  character  of  extreme  soil  conditions, 
whether  of  the  lightest  sand  or  of  the  heaviest  clay,  the  same 
methods  are,  in  several  directions,  applicable.  The  terms  ''heavy" 
or  "light"  as  generally  applied  to  soils  indicate  ease  or  otherwise 
in  cultivating  rather  than  their  actual  weight,  as  a  cubic  foot  of 
clay  soil  weighs  approximately  thirty  pounds  less  than  one  of 
fine  sand. 

.\fter  drainage  has  been  attended  to  when  required,  liming  i; 
usually  the  ne.xt  step  in  soil  improvement.  The  action  of  lime  is 
physical,  chemical  and  biological,  and  is  more  valuable  in  these 
indirect  ways  than  as  actual  plant-food. 

Tlie  meclianical  action  of  lime  in  improving  the  physical  char- 
acter of  a  soil  may  be  looked  upon  as  of  great  importance,  and 
in  a  general  way  lime  makes  heavy  soils  lighter  and  light  soi's 
heavier.  On 'clay  soils  the  adhesive  property  and  tendency  to 
puddle  is  lessened  by  the  application  of  lime;  such  a  soil  being 
thereby  made  more  friable  when  dry,  since  lime,  unlike  clay,  does 
not  shrink  in.  the  process  of  drying  and  therefore  the  mixture  drys 
off  in  smaller  particles  instead  of  contracting  into  the  familiar 
hard  lumps.  In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  this  action  of 
lime  upon  clay  soil  it  will  be  well  to  examine  into  the  cause  cf 
the  well-known  adhesive  and  plastic  projierties  of  clay. 

The  difference  between  a  heavy  and  a  light  soil — using  the 
comparison  in  its  popular  sense — as  shown  by  mechanical  analysis, 
is  that  the  former  contains  a  preponderance  of  very  fine  particles, 
some  of  them  so  minute  as  to  assume  a  gelatinous  nature  when 
separated  from  the  coarser  particles;  whereas  the  latter  contains 
a  preponderance  of  large  particles,  the  line  above  mentioned  gcl.i- 
tinons  substances  being  practically  absent. 

Wlien  lime  is  added  to  a  clay  soil  it  collects  together  these 
fine,  or  "colloid"  substances  as  thev  are  technically  termed,  form- 
ing them  into  loosely-bound  particles ;  that  is  to  say.  it  coagulates 
the  liner  particles  into  coarser  grains,  and  automatically  frees  the 
larger  particles  from  the  adhesive  action  of  the  colloids.  This 
action    is   known   as    flocculation.     .\    simple    illustration   of   it   is 


easily  afforded  by  the  addition  of  a  little  lime  to  a  glass  vessel 
containing  muddy  water  from  a  clay  soil.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  lime  immediately  flocculates  the  fine  particles  held  in  solution 
and  precipitates  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  leaving  a 
clear  fluid.  The  practical  result  of  this  flocculation  of  the  line 
particles  of  the  clay  is  to  give  the  effect  of  a  coarser-grained  soil 
Under  these  circumstances  not  only  is  the  soil  more  friable  wheu 
dry,  but  it  is  also  less  retentive  of  moisture  when  wet ;  it  there- 
fore becomes  permanently  drier  and  warmer,  permitting  of  earlier 
cultivation  in  the  Spring,  which  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance with  heavy  soils.  The  disintegrating  effect  of  lime  upon 
clay  soils  is  also  due  to  the  chemical  change  of  the  oxide  of  cal- 
cium (CaO)  to  the  carbonate  (CaCOj). 

Upon  light,  sandy  soils  lime  acts  as  a  binding  agent  and  enables 
such  soils  to  obtain  more  moisture  from  the  subsoil  by  capillary 
attraction,  at  the  same  time  increasing  their  retentive  powers — in 
short,  making  a  sandy  soil  more  like  a  sponge  and  less  like  a  sieve. 
This  increase  of  retentive  power  also  increases  their  ability  to  hold 
plant-food. 

Lime  also  improves  the  crop-producing  capacity  of  soils  by  its 
chemical  action.  Lime  is  a  powerful  alkali,  and  as  such  com- 
bines with  and  neutralizes  any  acid  with  which  it  may  come  into 
contact.  .Vcids  are  continually  being  formed  in  the  soil  by  the 
decay  of  organic  matter  in  the  form  of  plant-residues  and  cover- 
crops  turned  under;  they  are  also  produced  after  the  application 
of  stable  or  other  organic  manures.  Other  and  stronger  acids 
are  introduced  into  the  soil  by  such  fertilizers  as  acid  phosphate 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Lime  has  a  further  and  more  complicated  action  in  rendering 
the  three  chief  ingredients  of  plant-food  in  the  soil  (nitrogen, 
phosphates  and  potash),  available  for  plant  nutrition,  and  re- 
taining them  in  this  form.  Its  work  in  connection  with  phos- 
phates and  potash  is  practically  purely  chemical,  but  as  regards 
nitrogen  it  is  almost  entirely  biological,  inasmuch  as  nitrogen  is 
only  brought  into  an  available  condition  by  being  changed  by 
bacteria  into  nitrate,  these  bacteria  cannot  carry  on  their  w-ork  in 
an  acid  soil  nor  complete  it  in  a  soil  which  does  not  contain  lime 
in  a  free  state.  .\s  we  have  previously  in  these  columns  gone 
somewhat  fully  into  the  various  reactions  which  are  chemically 
brought  aliout  by  lime,  and  also  shown  the  several  ways  in  which 
lime  acts  biologically  in  connection  with  the  various  species  of 
the  population  inhabiting  the  soil  both  as  to  its  good  effects^  in 
connection  with  beneficial  bacteria,  and  its  good  work  in  checking 
or  preventing  the  growth  of  those  other  micro-organisms  which 
are  harmful  to  the  soil  and  to  higher  forms  of  plant-life,  it  does 
not  appear  necessary  to  do  more  now  than  merely  restate  that 
lime  has  a  great  many  attributes  of  usefulness  in  soil  improve- 
ment. 

As  there  are  several  forms  in  which  lime  may  be  used  it  ap- 
pears worth  while  to  briefly  consider  them. 

Lime  exists  in  Nature  as  calcium  carbonate  (CaCO.),  forming 
whole  mountain  chains  of  limestone,  chalk,  marble,  etc.,  and 
comprising  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  earth's  crust.  The 
preparation  of  lime  consists  in  the  first  place  of  burning  the  na- 
tural stone  in  a  kiln;  as  the  result  of  this  process  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  driven  off  and  caustic,  quick,  or  oxide  of  lime  (CaO)  is 
produced.  This  is  put  on  the  market  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
kiln,  as  well  as  after  being  ground.  .-Vnother  form  which  is  now 
used  perhaps  more  than  anv  other  for  soil  improvement  is  cal- 
cium hydrate  or  slaked  lime  (CalLO,),  the  slaking  bringing  it 
into  the  liiiest  possible  state  of  subdivision.  Of  late  years  lime 
has  been  much  used  in  its  natural  state  of  calcium  carbonate  by 
grinding  up  the  rock  and  sold  under  the  name  of  ground  lirne- 
stone.  .\  distinct  form  of  lime  uncoinected  geologically  with 
limestone  rock  is  calcium  sulphate  (CaSO*),  otherwise  known  as 
gypsum  or  land  plaster,  this  being  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  in  more  or  less  thick  deposits. 

While,  so  far  as  improving  a  soil  by  increasing  its  lime  content 
is  concerned,  anv  of  the  above  forms  of  lime  may  be  used,  there 
are  various  special  connections  which  render  one  form  more  suit- 
able and  desirable  than  others. 

Quicklime  is  the  most  active  form,  but  it  should  only  be  used 

upon   heavy   clay,   swampy,  or   muck   soils.     Its   oxidizing  action 

upon  the  humu.s'  content  of  soils  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  liable  to  do 

harm   upon   those   which   do  not  contain  humus  to  excess.     The 

(Continued  on  fagc  65L) 
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WOMAN  IN  HORTICULTURE 

T  X  our  age,  when  the  participation  of  woman  in  work  relating 
•^  to  horiticuiture  is  more  than  ever  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
at  the  precise  moment  when  onr  National  School  of  Horticulture 
at  Versailles  offers  to  the  feminine  element  the  first  real  means 
for  engaging  in  this  life,  it  will  perhaps  be  not  without  interest 
to  consider  the  ideas  that  our  neighbors  and  friends  across  the 
Channel  may  have  on  this  subject,  those  among  whom  the 
emancipation  of  woman  has  lately  made  so  great  progress. 

We  tind  just  now,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal  of  J  he 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  a  very  interesting  article  by  >Irs.  Kate 
Barratt,  in  which,  under  the  title,  "Women  in  Horticulture,  Their 
Future  Possibilities,"  she  sets  forth  her  ideas  and  predictions 
having  to  do  with  the  conditions,  actual  and  future,  of  women 
engaged  in  our  occupation  in  England. 

Although  French  horticulture  may  be  in  general  in  a  condition 
less  favorable  than  English  horticulture,  and  because  for  this 
reason  it  cannot  offer  to  our  women  the  same  chances  of  success 
that  are  permitted  their  English  sisters,  it  remains  established 
nevertheless  that  these  last  seem  to  have  gained  in  their  country 
an  important  place  in  the  different  branches  of  trade. 

Their  example  will  have,  then,  some  advantage  in  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  feminine  element  of  our  country,  desirous  of 
finding  in  horticulture  a  future  situation  in  accord  with  their 
tastes. 

The  article  bv  Mrs.  Barratt  may,  then,  be  of  some  interest  to 
all  who,  near  or  far,  follow  the  development  of  this  important 
question.  In  order  to  preserve  for  this  exposition  the  special 
character  which  has  been  given  it  by  its  author  we  give  below  a 
translation  of  the  original  as  faithful  as  possible. 

For  about  a  score  and  a  half  of  years  English  women  have 
progressively  addressed  themselves  to  horticulture  to  the  end 
of  finding  a'  stable  occupation  and  of  assuring  themselves  at  the 
same  time  of  the  means  of  existence.  The  first  who  engaged  ni 
this  life  had  to  face  all  sorts  of  prejudices  and  their  lot  was 
not  always  very  enviable;  nevertheless,  their  number  increased 
so  rapidly  that  soon  they  were  met  more  and  more  frequently 
and  in  occupations  more  and  more  important.  The  majority 
among  them  found  employment  upon  private  estates,  whether 
as  chief  gardeners  or  simply  as  assistants ;  others,  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  evervwhere,  specialized,  with  success,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  gardens:  others,  in  fine,  were  found  in  floricultural 
establishments  or  in  nurseries,  as  well  as  in  kitchen  garden 
establishments  and  in  truck  raising,  some  as  proprietors,  others 
as  employees. 

Among  those  who  had  been  drawn  toward  horticulture  by  an 
innate  taste  for  this  profession,  or  by  desire  for  life  in  the  open 
air,  several  often  were  attracted  by  the  scientific  side  of  their 
work:  and,  after  having  completed  the  appropriate  studies,  they 
were  not  long  in  finding  employment  in  the  teaching  corps  of  the 
different  schools  and  colleges.  Beyond  the  advantage  of  work 
more  attractive,  these  women  profited  through  a  remuneration 
more  advantageous  than  in  the  case  of  employment  merely 
manual. 

Then,  consequent  upon  the  war,  and  when  men  had  responded 
to  the  call  to  arms,  the  women  having  practical  knowledge  suffi- 
cient found  a  vast  field  for  action  open  before  them.  One  ot 
the  sudden  results  of  the  utilization  and  importance  of  the  femi- 
nine element  in  horticulture  was  a  rapid  dissemination  of  capable 
workers,  relatively  few  in  number,  among  a  large  numlier  of 
newcomers  possessing  only  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  work. 
It  may  be  believed  that  this  invasion  of  the  profession  by  workers 
without  much  aljility  has  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  future 
possibilities  of  women  in  .  this  life  since  the  war.  ^'e^y  many 
among  them  in  our  days  endure  with  difiiculty  competition  with 
men.  "  The  rising  of  the  cost  of  living  also  has  made  its  effect 
felt  upon  horticulture :  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  augmenta- 
tion of  salaries  and  in  consequence  of  the  shortening  of  the  day's 
work,  very  many  gardens  have  proceeded  to  a  noticeable  reduction 
of  their  staff,  especially  of  the  feminine  staff,  which,  in  certain 
cases,  has  been  entirely  disbanded.  The  men  are,  in  fact,  more 
fitted  fur  hard  labor,  and  this  is  the  one  consideration  in  the 
evaluation  of  their  respective  merits. 

The  war  has  been  the  cause  of  a  sudden  complete  change  also 
among  the  traditions  of  many  private  estates ;  while  at  other 
times  the  question  of  pure  ornamentation  was  the  most  important, 
although  many  of  these  estates  are  in  a  condition  of  perfect 
maintenance,    the    predominant    interest   tends   toward   the   caring 


for  fruit  gardens  and  vegetable  gardens,  because  of  the  revenues 
of  which  they  are  the  source.  On  the  other  hand,  truck  garden- 
ing has  taken  on,  in  these  recent  years,  a  great  extension,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  increase  in  the  price  of  commodities 
consumed,  and  it  has  become  a  branch  of  occupation  much  more 
important  than  in  other  times,  although  the  selling  price  of  greens 
has  now  mounted  scarcely  to  cover  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

These  two  factors  have  affected  directly  the  employment  of 
female  labor :  in  short,  there,  where  the  pecuniary  revenue  is 
the  sole  aim  in  view,  the  quantity  of  work  furnished,  although 
it  ought  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  quality,  represents  the 
most  important  point  in  the  production;  and  it  is  just  the  physical 
disadvantage  of  woman  that  prevents  her  from  being  able  to 
meet  the  competition  of  man. 

The  consideration  of  all  these  points  involves  the  necessity 
for  woman  to  devote  herself  exclusively  to  branches  of  horti- 
culture for  which  she  is  better  formed.  She  will  have  to  direct 
herself  toward  occupations  in  which  the  lack  of  physical  strength 
is  of  the  least  importance,  and  in  which  she  will  have  opportunity 
to  measure  in  value  the  special  aptitudes  inherent  in  her  sex. 
She  will  always  have  to  be  ready  to  render  compensation  for 
limitation  of  work  by  the  advantage  of  quality.  Certain  horti- 
cultuial  labors  will  suit  her  perfectly;  for  example,  the  propa- 
gation of  plants,  packing,  the  work  of  sowing  and  transplanting, 
the  working  with  frames  and  hothouses,  the  culture  of  flowers 
and  bulbs,  etc.  *  *  *  The  remuneration  accorded  to  manual 
laborers  being  as  yet  raised  only  a  little  and  not  representing, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  more  than  a  sum  just  necessary  for 
existence,  it  will  then  be  necessary  for  her,  to  render  her  life 
sufliciently  attractive,  to  find  a  compensation  in  the  satisfaction 
yielded  by  an  occupation  in  the  open  air  and  with  agreeable 
esthetic   sensibilities. — Translated  froin  Rcz^llc  Horticolc. 


THE   RAISING  OF  SEEDLINGS 

TF  the  art  and  right  practices  of  germinating  seeds  were  univer- 
sally understood,  a  bad  time  for  the  seedsmen  would  be  the 
consequence.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  why  every 
garden  owner  should  not  learn  to  be  successful  at  it.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  old  turfy  loam,  old 
leaf  mold,  and  quartz  sand,  well  mixed  together,  and  be  the 
right  degree  of  moisture,  neither  too  dry,  nor  too  wet,  just  moist. 
The  drainage  must  be,  above  all,  thorough,  and  for  this  reason 
the  cpiartz  sand  should  be  a  mi.xture  of  the  three  grades,  fine, 
medium  and  coarse,  proportioned  to  suit  the  seed  to  be  germi- 
nated. This  compost  will  do,  with  the  addition  of  2  ozs.  of 
steamed  bone  flour  per  cubic  yard  of  soil  for  pricking  out  the 
seedlings  into  boxes,  and  with  the  addition  of  lime  (purest  grade) 
and  potash  for  potting  up  into  thumb  pots,  1}4  oz.  of  lime  and 
Vi  oz.  of  sulphate  of  notash  per  cubic  yard  being  the  most  suit- 
able quantities.  Seedlings  which  hate  lime  should  have  wood 
ashes  instead  of  the  lime  and  potash,  say  6  ozs. 

Procure  clean  7-in.  pots  and  in  each  one  invert  a  thumb  pot. 
Fill  in  with  crocks:  over  the  crocks  place  a  thin  layer  of  dead 
grass  roots  (not  dead  grass  leaves),  then  fill  up  with  compost 
and  firm  the  soil  evenly,  but  not  too  hard.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  as  thick  as  Mustard  and  Cress  (I  can  hear  mumiurings 
of  dissent  all  around),  lightly  covered  with  fine  compost  and 
pressed  firm  and  quite  hard.  The  top  of  the  soil  should  be 
nearly  level,  except  a  very  slight  rise  in  the  center.  If  ordinary 
sized  seeds  are  sown,  water  with  rain  water  (freshly  fallen  rain 
for  preference),  through  a  fine  rosed  can  until  the  drainage  runs. 
In  the  case  of  very  fine  seeds,  dip  the  pots  in  water  to  two-thirds 
their  depth  and  let  the  water  rise  through  the  pot  till  the  surface 
soil  is  wetted.  Drain  (being  very  careful  to  handle  the  pot 
gently),  cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  over  which  place  sheets  of 
brown  paper.  The  giving  of  more  water  as  and  when  germination 
is  proceeding  should  be  with  the  greatest  care  and  judgrnent.  if 
damping  off  disease  is  to  be  avoided.  Examine  every  morning  and 
evening  in  order  to  give  some  air,  and  only  give  more  wafer 
through  a  fine  spray  pump  when  the  surface  is  actually  dry. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  show  leaves,  give  some  air  by  covering 
only  two-thirds  of  the  pots  with  the  glass  and  remove  the  brown 
paper  altogether. 

Prick  out  the  seedlings  into  shallow  (2-inch  deep)  boxes  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  about  1  inch  to  VA  inches  apart. 
In  these  Ijoxes  they  will  make  especially  fine  roots  on  account  of 
the  steamed  bone  flour,  which  has  an  extraordinary  vigorous 
action  on  seedlings. 
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Finally,  either  pot  up  into  thumb  pots  or  plant  out  into  their 
permanent  quarters.  In  the  latter  case  they  will  establish  them- 
selves better  and  give  superior  final  results  than  imported  adult 
plants.  Needless  to  add,  each  seedling  should  be  lifted  with  a 
ball  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots.  .\s  the  plants  grow  on, 
about  the  grand  period  of  growth,  a  weak  application  of  nitrate, 
say  one-eighth  ounce  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  gallon  of  water 
administered  twice,  at  an  interval  of  ten  days,  will  still  further 
enhance  the  results. — The  Garden. 


STAKING   HARDY   PLANTS 

THE  beauty  of  borders  tilled  with  hardy  plants  is  often  marred 
through  bad  staking  or  choice  of  the  wrong  material.  On 
many  occasions  I  have  deplored  the  unlimited  use  of  Batnboo 
canes,  which  all  too  often  spoil  the  graceful  and  varied  growth 
of  hardy  plants.  For  certain  plants,  such  as  Lilies,  Camassia, 
Hollyhock,  some  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  certain  stiff- 
stemmed  plants.  Bamboo  canes  may  be  used  to  advantage,  but 
even  here  it  is  inost  desirable  that  the  stake  should  be  tied  close  to 
the  growth  it  is  intended  to  support. 

I  have  not  yet  found  anything  so  desirable  as  sprays  of  Hazel, 
both  for  elfective  support  and  natural  effect.  These,  in  their 
various  lengths,  may  be  prepared  during  bad  days  and  tied  into 
bundles  for  use  as  required.  They  should  be  so  arranged  as  not 
to  destroy  the  natural  disposition  of  the  subject  concerned,  be 
it  large  or  small.  Where  taller  plants  require  support  from  the 
commencement  of  growth  short  stakes  should  be  used  at  first, 
taller  ones  being  added  as  the  plants  advance.  A  plant  should  not 
be  allowed  to  squat,  yet  this  often  occurs,  especiallv  among 
old-established  groups.  When  it  does,  effective  staking  becomes 
impossible.  Anchusas  are  very  liable  to  do  this,  also  Oriental 
Poppies,  Larkspurs,  etc.,  but  if  caught  in  time  and  Hazel  boughs 
applied  intelligently  these  will,  by  the  time  the  flowering  period 
is  reached,  be  obscured  by  foliage  and  the  natural  growth  of 
the  subject  preserved.  When  staking,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  insert  one  or  two  in  the  center  of  large  plants  to  prevent 
swaying  by  rough  winds,  afterwards  supporting  the  outside 
growths  with  the  least  possible  nuinber  necessary  to  obtain  the 
desired  object. 

This  iTiethod  of  supporting  hardy  plants  \i  ill  be  found  far  more 
attractive  than  the  common  practice  of  placing  around  the  plants 
a  ring  of  Bamboo  canes  connected  by  lines  of  string. 

For  Carnations  and  similar  plants  I  much  prefer  these  twigs, 
for  not  only  is  the  effect  better,  but  the  gathering  of  the  flowers 
may  be  done  more  speedily  than  is  the  case  where  each  flowering 
shoot  is  tied  with  matting  to  a  cane.  In  the  case  of  larger 
herbaceous  plants  a  careful  staker  will  intersperse  his  supports 
between  and  among  his  plants  to  such  good  effect  that,  with 
the  e.xception  of  the  tips  necessary  for  the  advancing  growths, 
these  are  practically  hidden  from  the  first.  One  great  error  in 
the  growing  of  hardy  plants  is  crowding,  and,  where  this  is  so, 
many  plants  lose  their  lower  foliage  early  in  the  Summer  and 
are  then  troublesome  to  deal  with,  and  rarely  are  effective. 
Frequently  a  dozen  plants  are  seen  where  three  should  be.  all 
true  form  being  lost  and  the  plants  deprived  of  the  sun  and  air 
necessary  for  their  future  development.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  skilfully  planted  and  judiciously  staked  border  of  hardy  plants 
should  not  show  the  natural  grace  and  form  of  every  plant  it 
contains,  whether  used  individually  or  in  groups. — Gardening 
Illustrated. 


MORAINE   GARDENING 

TH.\T  the  moraine  has  solved  the  question  of  how  to  succeed 
with  most  of  the  difficult  alpine  plants  is  a  well-established 
fact  by  now,  hut  1  have  reason  for  believing  that  the  very  elaborate 
instructions  advocated  by  several  enthusiasts,  who  recommend 
concrete  basnis,  water  inlet  and  water  outlet  valves  at  various 
levels,  in  addition  to  very  elaborate  mi.xturcs  of  granite  or  lime- 
stone chips,  have  frightened  many  lovers  of  alpine  plants  from 
facing  an  e.xpensivc  looking  adjunct  of  this  kind. 

I  have  for  many  years  experimented  with  moraines,  and  have 
had  perhaps  my  greatest  success  with  the  siinplest  arrangements. 
1  hold  that,  when  obtainable,  quarter-inch  limestone  chips  arc 
ideal  for  nine-tenths  of  the  plants  grown  in  the  moraine,  most 
of  tlic  plants  that  avoid  limestone  formations  in  the  wild  state 
putting  up  with  it  quite  well  in  gardens.  Only  here  and  there 
(Iocs  a  lover  of  granite  decline  to  settle  down  in  lime  chips, 
rronounced  peat  lovers,  mostly  woodland  or  Heath  dwellers,  no 
right-minded  gardener  would  condemn  to  this  treatment,  of 
course.  Failing  limestone  chips,  I  have  used  grave!  washed 
clean  with  onc-(|uarter  its  bulk  of  finely  sifted  leaf-mold  added. 
Slate  chips  and  leaf-mold,  granite  chips  and  leaf-mold,  and  even 
old  flower-pots  ground  through  a  crusher  to  quarter-inch  size 
and  less,  and  mixed  in  tlie  same  proi)ortion  I  have  also  used  with 
success.  The  conclusion  !  have  come  to  is  that  the  chemical 
composition  does  not  matter  so  long  as  the  physical  condition 
is    right.      Provide    a    thoroughly    porous,    well-drained    material 


that  absorbs  and  lets  water  through  readily  and  never  cakes  on 
the  surface,  and  you  have  the  main  essentials  for  success  with 
the  rarer  alpnie  plants.  If  there  be  a  slope  facing  southwest 
m  the  rock  garden  that  could  be  utilized  for  a  moraine,  dig  it 
out  two  feet  deep,  lay  in  six  inches  of  rough  drainage,  over  this 
a  layer  of  grass  or  peat  turves,  grass  side  down,  and  fill  up 
the  remainmg  eighteen  inches  with  one  or  other  of  the  mi.xtures 
I  have  recommended. 

Keep  the  surface  on  a  good  slope,  and  if  the  moraine  is  large 
embed  in  it  stepping-stones  here  and  there  to  enable  one  to 
attend  to  one  plant  without  standing  upon  aother.  If  there  is 
no  rock  garden  and  one  wishes  to  grow  a  few  of  the  rarer  alpine 
plants,  take  out  a  hole  upon  the  lawn,  say  eighteen  inches  deep 
and  as  large  as  you  think  fit.  Put  in  the  d'rainage  as  before,  then 
turves,  then  the  porous  mi.xture  nearly  level  w^ith  the  surface  of 
the  lawn,  make  this  firm,  and  set  up  an  edging  of  rough  stones 
all  around  upon  the  mixture  and  fill  in  the  resulting  well  with 
more  chippings,  make  it  slightly  highest  in  the  middle  and  bed 
into  it  here  and  there  a  stepping-stone  if  the  bed  is  large.  A 
formal  little  moraine  bed  that  will  grow  choice  plants  quite 
as  well  as  the  elaborate  underground  watered  moraine  will  be 
the  result.  A  minimum  depth  of  eighteen  inches  I  consider 
necessary  for  a  serviceable  moraine,  and  no  good  purpose  is 
served  by  making  it  deeper  than  twenty-four  inches.  Such  a 
luoraine  will  retain  a  lot  of  moisture  for  a  long  time,  and  a  can 
or  two  of  water  once  or  twice  a  week  during  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer will  keep  the  plants  going  happily,  and  quite  as  contentedly 
as  in  the  elaborate  structure  with  a  constant  trickle  of  water 
through   it. — Gardening   Illustrated. 


PLANTS  IN  STEPS  AND  PAVEMENTS 

1r  wa.s  the  example  of  the  natural  growth  of  small  plants  in 
the  joints  of  steps  and  at  the  edges  of  pavements  that  led  to 
their  being  so  planted  intentionally,  and  in  very  careful  hands 
it  is  a  charming  way  of  gardening.  What  Nature  does  in  this 
way  is  full  of  surprises,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  what  one 
would  have  considered  a  most  unlikely  plant  places  itself  in  dry 
wall  or  pavement  and  justifies  its  intrusion  by  a  distinct  success. 
But  though  plants  will  of  their  own  accord  do  well  in  most 
unlikely  places,  when  they  are  intentionally  placed  it  should  be 
with  the  fullest  sympathy  with  what  is  known  of  their  needs. 
It  is  also  important  that  it  should  be  done  in  strict  moderation, 
tor  there  are  gardens  that  should  be  taken  as  warnings  where 
the  plants  in  pavements  are  so  much  in  excess  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  use  the  paving  for  its  original  purpose  as  a  place 
to  walk  on.  and  there  are  steps  so  much  crowded  with  vegetation 
that  no  one  can  go  up  or  down  without  some  crushing  or  bruising 
of  pretty  plants.  Plants  are  never  so  happy  as  when  self-sown 
in  the  joints  of  stonework.  Some  rough  sandstone  steps  lead  up  to 
a  loft  over  a  stable.  They  have  a  partial  coating  of  Moss,  but 
where  they  join  the  wall  an  accumulation  of  dust  and  various 
small  debris  h'i\c  fonried  a  little  deposit  of  soil  in  which  Erinus 
thrives,  and  this  year  is  accompanied  by  the  pretty  w-ild  Herb 
Robert  (Geranium  robertianum).  Higher  up  in  the  same  flight 
of  steps  a  bush  of  Rosemarv'  has  come,  also  from  self-sown  seed, 
and  has  thriven  so  well  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  cut  back 
all  the   front  branches  to  allow  of   free   passage. — -Gardening. 


UTILITY  AND  COMFORT  IN  GARDEN  SEATS 

AS£.\T  is  a  thing  meant  to  be  sat  upon.  Whether  it  belongs 
to  the  garden  or  any  other  species,  if  it  fails  in  fulfilling  that 
object  it  is  a  redundancy.  .\  seat  within  doors  may  be  an  im- 
possible object  as  a  seat  and  yet  good  art.  In  the  garden  it  is 
wholly  bad.  Unfortunately  for  us,  and  our  gardens,  we  have 
a  great  many  of  these  latter  to  endure.  They  vary  in  uselessness 
and  disfigurement,  from  the  armchair  clipped  out  of  an  unfortu- 
nate Box  tree  to  that  awful  travesty,  the  "floral  design,"  molded 
in  iron.  Between  these  extremes  we  have  an  infinite  number  of 
more  or  less  painful  (in  more  ways  than  one)  objects  called 
seats — objects  they  are  which  invade  our  gardens  like  an  erup- 
tion, and  oftentimes  quite  good  gardens,  too. 

Even  the  soul  of  old  Topiarius  himself  would  writhe  in  con- 
demnation should  it,  in  visiting  one  of  our  modern  gardens, 
come  across  one  of  his  offspring,  just  as  he  himself  would  have 
condemned  any  other  insane  interference  with  the  ethics  of  his 
ancient  art.  But  let  me  not  tread  too  heavily  on  the  toes  of 
any  to  whom  the  vegetable  world  in  molded  iron  has  peculiar 
attractions.  These  things  are  very  well,  perhaps,  on  the  terrace. 
They  may  fittingly  companion  ye  nymphs  and  storks  and  cemetc- 
rial  urns  in  stone,  or  plaster  or  lead.  Of  the  "formal  garden" 
they  are  a  part:  but  don't,  don't  for  the  love  of  Natnre.  put  them 
in  the  wrong  place  and  by  so  doing  commit  the  "ridiculous 
excess"  of  endeavoring  to  "throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet." 
The  "rustic"  genus  in  wood,  plain  or  peeled,  twin-sister  in 
deception  of  the  living  tree  to  its  prototype  in  iron,  is  at  best 
a    thing    that    has    neither    beauty    nor    utility.      Before   you    can 
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sit  upon  it  in  comfort  it  must  be  well  upholstered  with  rug 
■and  cushion,  and  the  only  virtue  it  possesses  is  its  short  life. 
It  dies  young;  and  I  hold  it  only  slightly  less  abhorrent  in  the 
■car-wig  stage  than  it  is  when,  as  a  specious  imitation  of  some- 
thing that  never  was  on  land  or  sea,  it  is  rather  more  obviously 
■a  bundle  of  faggots  and  a  pound  of  nails. 

If  you  must,  or  think  you  must,  invoke  Nature  in  the  making 
of  yo'ur  garden  seat,  then  let  the  latter  consist  of  no  more  than 
the  bole  of  some  fallen  tree,  some  great  rock  tumbled  as  by  an 
-avalanche  to  the  brink  of  your  shady  walk.  And  as  they  fall 
so  let  them  he.  They  will  not  be  comfortable:  if  you  fall  asleep 
upon  one  or  other  you  will  probably  have  disturbing  dreams,  as 
Jacob  had  on  his  heap  of  stones,  but  you  will  at  least  have  been 
honest  in  your  effort  to  "copy  Nature." 

But  there  is  no  need  to  do  any  of  these  things;  indeed,  there 
■are  good  reasons  why  you  should  not  do  so,  and  the  first  of 
these  is:  There  are  plenty  of  seats,  good  to  sit  upon,  tasteful 
to  look  at  and  which  will  enhance  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
even  the  wild  garden  without  our  indulging  in  obvious  extremes 
or  suffering  for  "art's  sake"  a  hole  in  our  trousers.  Utility, 
:as  I  have  said,  and  comfort  are  the  first  essentials  in  a  garden 
seat.  You  can  secure  both  these  in  wood,  iron  and  other  material, 
but  I  prefer  good  honest  wood  even  if  you  can  afford  the  best 
of  hammered  iron.  Let  the  craftsmanship  of  a  cunning  worker 
be  expressed  in  every  line  of  your  wooden  seat,  but  avoid  any 
trickery  in  design,  any  flamboyant  ornament.  For  honest  work- 
manship in  a  garden  seat  is  as  pleasurable  and  satisfying  a 
thing  as  enameled  tiles  and  specious  adornment  in  carving,  plaster 
of  Paris  and  glue  are  loathsome.  In  a  word,  your  garden  seat 
should  be  the  creation  of  an  architect,  one  who  is  also  a  gardener, 
if  you  can  ever  find  such  a  happy  combination.  Like  a  beautiful 
house  amid  beautiful  surroundings,  it  must  possess  no  offending 
feature.  It  need  not  of  necessity  be  fashioned  so  as  to  harmonize 
with  its  environments:  indeed,  it  were  wiser  to  have  it  so  that 
it  constitutes  a  contrast  in  line  and  color.  Just  as  heavy  Norman 
architecture  is  often  admirable  among  the  Gothic  arches  of 
towering  Beeches,  so  a  well  modeled  garden  seat— the  more 
-severely  plain  the  better— will  give  zest  to  the  grace  and  subtle 
charm  "of  a  Fern  glade.  By  contrast  the  one  will  give  point  to 
the  other. — The   Garden.- 
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THE  PRICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS 

R.  W.  E.  ARNOLD-FORSTER,  in  his  article  in  The  Garden 
refers  to  the  prices  of  "novelties,"  using  hard  words 
which  are  unjustified  and  unfounded.  As  he  mentions  in  particu- 
lar an  Iris  sold  at  £5,  and  the  only  Iris  sold  at  that  price  is  Do- 
minion, of  which  I  am  the  raiser,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
make  some  reply  (I  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  Dominion  what- 
ever). I  know  many  who  have  bought  it  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  most  of  them  are  not  rich  people.  There  is  no  question 
of  snobbery  or  "bad  form" :  it  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  a 
novelty  is  worth  the  price  asked  for  it  or  not.  The  value  of  a 
novelty  is  most  fairlv  measured  by  the  cost  of  its  production,  and 
by  its  capacity  for  producing  descendants  of  exceptional  merit — 
its  pedigree  value.  Dominion  was  quite  a  new  break,  and  from 
the  seedlings  alreadv  obtained  from  it,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  must  be  the  foundation  of  the  Irises  of  the  future;  that  is, 
no  Iris  will  be  able  to  hold  its  own  against  varieties  of  Dominion 
ancestry,  except  such  as  possess  some  special  character  that  it 
may  be  found  impossible  to  obtain  in  combination  with  the  Do- 
minion qualities— and  this  is  not  very  likely.  Hence  the  "pedigree" 
value  of  Dominion  is  difficult  to  estimate,  and  on  that  ground 
alone  it  is  probably  worth  far  more  than  £5,  which,  in  view  of 
the  demand,  is  only  possible  owing  to  its  good  rate  of  increase. 
Compare  the  i50  for  Daffodil  Peter  Barr,  or  a  thousand  guineas 
for  a  pedigree  bull  where  the  rate  of  increase  is  slower  and  more 
uncertain.  "  Pedigree  value,  however,  is  a  matter  for  experts,  but 
the  cost  of  production  may  be  estimated  directly  and  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  all.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  realises  the  cost 
of  producing  first-class  novelties.  There  is  no  magic  about  it :  new 
varieties  may  be  obtained  by  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
collect  and  sow  seed,  but  to  produce  novelties  of  exceptional 
merit  requires  (like  everything  else  of  high  quality")  the  exercise 
of  intelligence  and  imagination  and  much  patient  labor.  It  is  no- 
torious that  no  one  has  ever  made  a  living  out  of  raising  novelties 
alone,  seldom  indeed  recovering  out-of-pocket  expenses,  and  for 
my  part  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  "honorable  tradition"  or 
"good  form"  in  paying  prices  for  novelties  which  do  not  provide 
a  living  wage  for  those  who  produce  them.  Why  should  raisers 
of  new  flowers  alone  be  expected  to  give  their  work  for  nothing? 
They  have  no  protection  and  cannot  "patent"  their  productions, 
and  what  they  receive  depends  ultimately  on  the  prices  at  which 
the  novelties  are  sold.  It  is  true  that  the  best  work  is  seldom 
produced  for  gain  and  most  breeders  of  flowers  have  worked 
mainly  for  their  own  interest  and  pleasure ;  but  comparatively  few 
are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  and  the  result  is  both  tliat  the  possi- 
bilities of  breeding  are  greatly  limited,  and  that  many  novelties  of 


second-rate  quality  are  sent  out.  A  good  example  is  provided  in 
the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  article,  where  he  notes 
the  prevalence  of  purples  and  violets  in  Delphiniums.  This  is  to 
be  seen  in  many  other  flowers  also,  and  the  reason  is  simply 
that  these  are  generally  the  easiest  to  obtain,  and  if  people  do  not 
pay  a  fair  price  for  the  best  work — they  will  get  just  what  they 
pay  for.  With  higher  prices  breeders  would  "scrap"  more  se- 
verely and  send  out  only  their  very  best.  And  if  this  applies  to 
flowers,  which  are  interesting  in  themselves,  how  much  more  does 
it  apply  to  improvements  in  fruits,  vegetables  and  economic  plants. 
If  we  wish  to  keep  our  country  in  the  honorable  position  which 
it  holds  in  the  forefront  of  progress  we  must  give  due  encourage- 
ment to  the  best  work. — A.  J.  Bliss  in  The  Garden. 
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Horticulture,  by  Kay  Cadmus  Davis,  Ph.D. ;  large  8vo, 
VII-J-416  pages,  with  287  illustrations ;  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

The  Foreword  is  especially  worth  reading,  as  are  many 
prefaces,  and  as  all  introductions  in  books  ought  to  be,  of 
course.  In  this  case  there  is  particular  advisability  in  grasping 
the  author's  preliminary  point  of  view  and  in  getting  his  help 
in  the  use  of  the  book  because  it  is  designed  as  a  te.xtbook  for 
schools  and  yet  attempts  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  studies  that 
might  in  any  way  be  ranged  as  horticultural  studies ;  the  grow- 
ing of  field  crops  and  animal  husbandry  are  not  touched  upon. 
Six  chapters  are  devoted  to  preliminary  studies  and  plant  propa- 
gation;  six  chapters  to  vegetable  gardening;  si.\  chapters  to  va- 
rious phases  of  orcharding ;  four  chapters  to  small  fruits,  nuts, 
etc.;  one  chapter  to  the  home  wood  lot  and  forestry;  and  one 
each  to  soil  improvement,  the  home  and  school  grounds,  weeds 
and  birds. 

This  is  certainly  for  one  book  an  ambitious  programme,  the 
adoption  of  which  is  perhaps  justified  by  the  desire  of  some 
schools,  teachers  or  students  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
these  important  subjects  condensed  into  the  time  of  a  one  year 
course.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  author  possesses  unusual  powers 
of  summary  and  arrangement.  What  space  obliges  the  omission 
of  concerning  any  particular  topic  he  provides  for  by  giving 
references  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  These  references  are  in  a 
number  of  cases  made  up  of  the  L'nited  States  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tins. They  will  naturally  be  supplemented  by  the  properly  in- 
formed teacher  or  intelligent  reader  of  any  class.  Chapter  X, 
Cool  Season  \'egetables  of  Early  Spring  and  Fall,  with  its  ap- 
pended Exercises,  Surveys  and  Projects,  is  comprehensive  and 
thoroughly  excellent.  Chapter  XI,  Cool  Season  Vegetables  that 
Endure  Summer  Heat,  is  even  better.  These  chapters  compose 
a  garden  manual  as  satisfactory  as  many  others  of  several  times 
their  bulk.  The  treatment  of  fruits  for  different  parts  of  the 
country  is  most  successful;  it  is,  for  a  brief  setting  forth  of  this 
interesting  subject,  very,  very  admirable  and  very  valuable. 
Grapes  are  handled  particularly  well.  For  readers  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country  there  is  unusual  interest  in  learning  how 
fruits  more  tropical  in  nature  are  raised.  In  the  table  giving 
the  qualities  of  apples,  however,  some  varieties  are  not  assigned 
as  many  merits  as  in  the  Ohio  bulletin  upon  which  the  table  is 
largely  based. 

The  author's  skill  in  condensation  is  at  once  evident  in  the 
first  few  pages  which  he  devotes  to  a  general  treatment  of  botany, 
including  the  propagation  of  plants.  In  quoting  Mendel's  law, 
however,  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  stops  short  of  telling  that 
one-fourth  of  the  offspring  in  the  second  filial  generation,  if 
smooth  peas,  permanently  breed  all  smooth  and  one-fourth  all 
wrinkled.  In  advising  about  the  selection  of  seed  corn  he  would 
better  have  counselled  attention  to  the  character  of  the  plant 
rather  than  that  of  the  ear  alone.  The  picture  showing  bulblets 
forming  upon  a  section  of  a  hyacinth  bulb  has  unluckily  been 
allowed  to  get  in  upside  down ;  the  student  would  be  misled  and 
ruin  his  bulb. 

Beyond  a  few  incorrect  spellings  of  words  there  are  not  many 
other  oversights.  On  page  74  crimson  clover  is  recommended  as 
one  of  the  best  cover  crops  for  growth  in  the  Winter,  even 
though,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  regularly  killed  by  freezing  north 
of  New  Jersey.  On  page  147  it  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by 
advising  that  bulbs  of  narcissi,  tulips  and  others  started  in  Jan- 
uary or  February  may  be  planted  out  in  March.  On  page  152, 
stilf  referring  to  the  northern  states,  the  same  treatment  is  at 
least  apparently  recommended  for  the  dahlia  as  is  given  colum- 
bines, larkspurs  and  other  perennials  that  occasionally  need  di- 
vision. Not  all  authorities  surely  would  agree  in  ranking  tim- 
othy among  the  good  lawn  grasses,  as  is  done  on  page  376.  In 
the  planting  table  of  perennial  flowers  one  looks  in  N-ain  for  the 
chrysanthemum,  the  iris  and  the  poeny. 
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A  Garden  of  Peace,  by  F.  Frankfort  Moore ;  George  H.  Derail 

Company,  New  York. 

"Intimate  daily  relation  with  the  earth  and  the  things  that  grow 
in  it  has  always  seemed  the  most  fruitful  soil  of  philosophy  and 
-contentment.  Superficially  this  book  may  appear  to  be  largely 
about  a  certain  garden.  It  has  much  to  do  with  that  garden,  but 
•one  discovers  very  soon  that  the  paths  all  lead  out  beyond  the 
.garden  confines  in  delightful  excursions  of  talk — talk  literary,  talk 
artistic,  talk  dramatic.  Shrewd,  whimsical,  with  every  little  while 
a  judgment  of  men  or  things  that  is  sound  and  renetrating.  A 
■volume  of  mellow  experience,  of  sane  cheerfulness. 

"For  the  Nature-lover  the  author's  achievement  in  making  a 
beauty  spot  of  an  old  garden  whose  walls  were  part  of  an  ancient 
castk,  will  be  a  genuine  delight.  Every  bit  of  garden  wisdom 
gleaned  from  the  masters  of  Europe  has  been  drawn  U|)on  and 
jut  to  use.     The  illustrations  have  a  charm  all  their  own." 

These  words  are  copied  from  the  publishers'  announcement 
because  the  present  writer  could  not  write  a  better  or  a  truer  de- 
.scription  of  it.  It  is  a  stimulating,  as  well  as  entertaining,  med- 
ley, from  which,  if  space  permitted,  could  be  selected  for  quota- 
tion many  "gems  of  thought."     Here  is  one : 

"After  all,  where  is  the  joy  of  gardening  apart  from  the  trying? 
It  was  a  great  philosopher  who  affirmed,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
]ife.  that  if  he  were  starting  his  career  anew  and  the  choice  were 
■ofTered  him  between  the  Truth  and  the  Pursuit  of  the  Truth,  he 
would  certainly  choose  the  latter.  Tliat  man  had  the  true  garden - 
sing  spirit." 


THE    SOUTHERN   GARDENER 
By  Henry  W.  Ravenel  (Charleston,  S.  C,  1871) 

The  Library  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  lately 
■come  into  possession  of  a  little-known  work:  The  Soutltcrn  Gar- 
dener by  Henry  W.  Ravenel  (Oiarleston,  S.  C,  1871).  This 
booklet  of  64  pages  undoubtedly  answered  a  definite  local  need  at 
She  time  of  publication.  Oddly  enough,  while  all  the  American 
horticultural  books  of  the  18th  century  originated  below  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  the  South  produced  comparatively  few  during 
the  19th.  White's  Gardening  for  the  South  (Athens,  Ga.,  1856) 
was  probably  not  very  accessible  in  the  South  of  the  seventies, 
although  there  had  been  a  new  edition  by  the  Judd  Co.  of  New 
York  in  1868 ;  in  any  case  Dr.  Ravenel's  book  offered  in  concise 
■form  and  at  a  modest  price  all  the  necessary  instructions  for  th; 
culture  of  the  vegetable  and  fruit  garden. 

The  work  is  specially  tntitled  to  notice,  moreover,  because  of 
its  rarity ;  it  was  not  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  nor  is  it  listed 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Hoi  ticui- 
lural  Society  or  in  L.  H.  Bailey's  bibligraphy  in  the  Standard 
Cyelofedia  of  Horticulture.  It  is  also  interesting  because  of  its 
author,  Henry  William  Ravenel  (1814-1887),  who  is  best  known 
as  one  of  the  pioneer  ;Tiycologists  of  the  South. — indeed,  of  the 
whole  United  States, — and  collector  and  distributor  of  two  price- 
less sets  of  fungi.  He  wrote  a  number  of  articles  on  fungi  and  on 
the  flora  of  South  Carolina,  but  his  direct  services  to  agriculture 
are  less  well  known.  For  some  time  he  was  agricultural  editor  of 
the  Weekly  Xews  and  Courier  of  Charleston,  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  Rural  Carolinian,  and  for  many  years  previous  to 
his  death  was  botanist  to  the  South  Carolina  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture. He  gave  addresses  on  agricultural  and  horticultural 
topics  before  various  local  societies,  which  with  other  contribu- 
tions on  similar  topics  printed  in  the  newspapers,  are  nowadays 
hard  to  find,  but  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Aiken  fruit- 
growing  association,  which  was  separately  printed  (Columbia, 
S.  C,  1839)  is  in  the  Library  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. His  Southern  Gardener  was  published  without  date,  but 
a  notice  of  the  work  appeared  in  the  Rural  Carolinian  (v.  2,  p. 
646)  August,  1871. 


A   LESSON   ON   SOIL   IMPROVEMENT 

(Continued  from  {'age  647) 

ordinary  hydrated  lime  while  being  less  active  is  more  or  less 
effective  upon  all  soils,  although  for  those  of  a  light  sandy 
nature  ground  limestone  is  mucli  to  lie  preferred  as  the  latter 
does  not  waste  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  by  oxidizing  it ; 
also  upon  light  soils  ground  limestone  has  a  consolidating  effect, 
acting  like  clay.  Sulphate  of  lime,  or  g>'psum  should  be  used 
much  more  than  it  is.  This  form  is  especially  active  in  liberating 
potash  and  pliosphoric  acid  as  well  as  other  plant-foods,  and  it 
is  the  most  desirable  form  of  lime  to  apply  to  lawns,  and.  con- 
trary to  other  forms  of  lime,  it  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
stable,  or  other  similar  organic  manures ;  in  fact  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  mi.x  it  regularly  with  stable  manure  as  it  is  removed  from 
the  stable  inasmuch  as  it  fixes  and  absorbs  ammonia,  thereby  pre- 
venting it  from  being  wasted.  Gypsum  is  not,  however,  so  active 
in  correcting  soil  acidity,  and  when  the  line  of  soil  improvement 
indicated  is  the  reduction  of  acidity,  one  of  the  other  forms  should 
I>e  used. 

The  uses  of  lime,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  in  soil  improve- 


ment are  manifold,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  appli- 
cation great.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  productivity 
of  mo>t  gardens  and  farms  would  be  greatly  increased  if  sufficient 
attention  were  paid  to  liming;  all  crops  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved both  in  quality  and  quantity  at  a  cost  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  results  obtained. 

Deposits  of  earth  known  as  marl  are  occasionally  found.  Marl 
is  a  mixture  of  disintegrated  limestone  and  clay,  and  contains 
calcium  carbonate  in  variable  amounts.  Sandy  and  peaty  soils  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  deposits  can  be  greatly  improved,  both  phy- 
sically and  chemically,  by  its  application. 

As  before  stated,  soil  is  a  mixture  of  inorganic  and  organic 
matter,  the  former  being  disintegrated  rock  and  the  latter  mainly 
vegetable  matter  in  various  stages  of  decay.  The  term  "humus" 
has  been  given  to  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  and  ex- 
amples of  soils  having  an  extreme  quantity  of  humus  are  seen  in 
those  of  a  muck  and  peaty  nature.  Humus  contains  a  large 
number  of  organic  compounds,  many  of  which  have  had  as  yet 
but  little  study,  but  it  is  extremely  varied  in  its  composition. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  soils  as  to  their  humus-producing 
power.  Soils  deficient  in  lime  or  alkaline  compounds  possess 
only  a  feeble  power  to  produce  humates.  There  is,  too,  a  marked 
variation  in  the  composition  of  the  humus  from  different  kinds, 
of  organic  matter.  Straw,  sawdust  and  materials  rich  in  cellu- 
lose and  other  carbohydrates  yield  a  humus  characteristically  rich 
in  carbon  and  poor  in  nitrogen.  Materials  rich  in  nitrogen,  like 
animal  matter,  leguminous  plants,  and  stable  manure,  produce 
a  more  valuable  humus,  rich  in  nitrogen  and  possessing  the  power 
to  combine  with  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil  to 
form  humates. 

Formerly  no  value  was  assigned  to  humus  as  plant-food,  but 
later  investigations  have  proved  that  crops  obtain  a  large  part 
of  their  mineral  food  from  the  organic  combinations  contained  in 
humus.  The  fact  that  plants  feed  on  humate  compounds,  and  that 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  produce  humates  from 
inert  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil,  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  crop  production  in  iwinting  out  a  way  by  whicii 
unavailable  plant-food  may  be  converted  into  more  active  and 
available  forms,  thereby  saving  the  expense  of  purchasing  fertil- 
izers. This  also  explains  one  of  the  values  of  stable  manure  in- 
asmuch as  it  makes  the  inert  plant  food  of  the  soil  more  avail- 
able. 

Therefore  a  really  rich  soil  must  always  contain  plenty  of 
humus,  and  any  system  of  cropping  which  materially  reduces  the 
humus  content  causes  a  deterioration  in  its  fertility.  With  the 
exception  of  peaty  and  muck  soils,  practically  all  are  capable 
of  being  improved  by  increasing  the  amount  of  humus  they  con- 
tain. 

Loss  of  humus  from  soils  is  caused  by  oxidation,  and  anything 
which  accelerates  oxidation  reduces  the  humus  content.  In  many 
of  the  western  prairie  soils  which  have  been  continually  under 
grain  cultivation  for  thirty  or  forty  years  the  amount  of  humus 
has  been  reduced  fifty  per  cent,  and  when  land  is  continually 
under  cultivation  and  no  organic  manures  or  vegetable  matter 
added  to  the  soil  the  humus  is  rapidly  oxidized. 

The  physical  properties  of  a  soil  may  be  entirely  changed  by  the 
addition  or  loss  of  humus.  Soils  with  little  humus  have  small 
power  of  storing  up  water  and  resisting  drought.  The  mechani- 
cal condition  of  heavy  clay  is  vastly  improved  by  the  addition  of 
humus-forming  material,  and  humus  benefits  light  soils  by  binding 
to.gether  the  soil  particles. 

The  least  expensive  method  of  increasing  the  humus  in  soils  is 
by  turning  under  green  crops,  and  if  these  crops  are  some  kind 
of  leguminous  plant,  such  as  crimson  clover,  cow  peas,  or  some- 
thing of  a  similar  nature,  nitrogen  is  added  as  well ;  stable  manure 
is  also  beneficial  in  this  direction  in  addition  to  the  actual  plant 
food  it  contains.  .'\s  we  proceed  in  the  direction  of  increasin.g 
soil  iiiimus,  wc  have  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  the  natural 
increase  in  soil  acidity,  and,  as  above  mentioned,  the  use  of  lime 
will  then  be  indicated. 

Tlie  decay  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  always  pro- 
duces more  or  less  humic  acid,  which  acid  is  harmful  to  plant 
life  when  it  continues  long  in  a  free  state.  Such  acid  is,  how- 
ever, liencficial  to  the  production  of  available  plant  food  inasmuch 
as  it  is  capable  of  acting  upon  the  inorganic  matter  in  the  soil 
and  thereby  liecomes  changed  from  a  free  to  a  'fixed  state,  the 
latter  stage  taking  the  form  of  humates.  The  addition  of  lime 
not  only  assists  in  the  decomposition  of  crude  vegetable  matter, 
but  also  at  the  same  time  affords  a  base  for  the  humic  acid  to 
unite  with. 

The  direct  fundamentals  in  connection  with  soil  improvement 
arc,  drainage,  liming,  and  the  increase  in  its  humus  content. 
These  three  act  together  in  indirectly  increasing  the  numbers  of 
the  beneficial  bacteria  inliabiting  the  soil,  without  which  a  soil, 
however  chemically  rich,  is  to  all  intents  sterile.  At  the  same  time 
all  the  potentialities  of  any  fundamental  process  of  soil  irnprovc- 
inent  may  be  nullified  unless  thorough  and  deep  cultivation  are 
continually  kept  up. 
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President — VV.    N.    Craig,   Brookline,   Mass. 
Vice-President — George   H.    Pring,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Secretary— M.   C.   Ebel,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Treasurer — Peter  Dufif,  Orange,  N.  J. 

TRUSTEES  (For  1921)— William  H.  Waite,  Arthur  Smith,  D.  L.  Mack- 
intosh,  New  Jersey;    L.    P.   Jensen,   Ernst    Strehle,   Missouri. 

DIRECTORS  (To  serve  until  1922)— George  Wilson,  Illinois;  James 
Stuart,  New  York;  William  Kleinheinz,  Pennsylvania;  John  F.  Huss, 
Connecticut:  Edwin  Jenkins,  Massachusetts;  Carl  N,  Fohn,  Colorado; 
Joseph  Tansey,  New  York.  (To  serve  until  1923) — Robert,  Williamson, 
Connnecticut;  Robert  Cameron,  Massachusetts;  Theodore  Wirth,  Min- 
nesota; George  W.  Hess,  District  of  Columbia;  Daniel  J.  Coughlin,  New 
York;  John  Barnet,  Pennsylvania;  Montague  Free,  New  York.  (To 
serve  until  1924) — Wiilinm  Gray,  Rhode  Island;  William  Hertrick.  Cali- 
fornia; Albin  Martini.  Iowa;  Thos.  Hatton.  Connecticut;  Robert  Weeks, 
Ohio;    W.   H.    Griffiths,    Michigan;    Thos.    W.    Head.    New    Jersey. 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERS. 

New  y'ork — Mrs.  J.  J.  Albright,  George  F.  Baker.  Edwin  S.  Bayer, 
Albert  Clavburg,  W.  R.  Coe.  Mrs.  t.  A.  Constable,  Paul  D.  Cravath, 
Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Mrs.  Charles  Daniels,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Mrs. 
David  Dows,  Frank  J.  Dupignac,  Mrs.  Coleman  du  Pont,  Childs  Frick, 
W.  H.  Gratwick,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie,  Mrs.  William 
P.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  John  Henry  Hammond,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Hermann,  B.  H.  Howell,  C.  O.  Iselin,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Keech, 
W.  Eugene  Kimball,  L.  C.  Ledyard.  Jr.,  Adolph  Lewisohn.  John 
Magee,  Mrs.  Julius  McVicker.  Morton  H.  Meinhard,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Meyer.  Jr.,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Stanley 
G.  Mortimer,  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt.  John  T.  Pratt.  E.  F.  Price, 
Mrs.  William  A.  Read.  H.  D.  Roosen,  Charles  A.  Sherman.  Mrs. 
Samuel  Sloan,  Benjamin  Stern.  Mrs.  W.  Stursberg,  Daniel  Tatum, 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Edwin  Thorne,  Mrs.  Henry  M,  Tilford, 
Carl  Tucker,  Samuel  Untermyer.  Mrs.  Harold  T,  White.  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney.  New  Jersey — A.  Albright  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Bradley,  Joseph  P. 
Day,  James  B.  Duke,  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Dunham,  Mrs.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen, 
Mrs.  K.  S.  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Gustav  E.  Kissel.  C.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Paul  Moore, 
Hubert  T.  Farson,  Mrs.  Manuel  Rionda.  P.  S.  Straus,  Mrs.  John  I.  Water- 
bury,  Mrs.  Ridley  Watts.  Pennsyli'ama — Samuel  T.  Bodine,  Gen.  Richard 
Couher,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lyons,  R.  B.  Mellon,  Gifford  Pinchot,  George  F.  Tyler, 
Edward  A.  Woods.  Delaware — Irenee  du  Pont.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Harry  G. 
Haskell.  Connecticut — E.  C.  Converse,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  Farnam,  George 
M.  Hendce,  Miss  A.  B.  Jennings,  W.  H.  Truesdale,  William  Ziegler,  Jr. 
Rhode  Island — Miss  M.  R.  Case.  Gov.  R.  Livingston  Beeckman.  George  P. 
Wetmore.  Massachusetts — Mrs.  William  C.  Conant,  Harry  E.  Converse, 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Prick,  Mrs.  Louis  Frothingham.  Henry  S.  Hunnewell,  C.  H. 
Hutchins,  A.  K.  Lawrie,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Rice,  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Spoor.  Ohio — F  F.  Drury,  H.  S.  Firestone.  Mrs.  Frances  F.  Prentiss, 
John  L.  Severance,  H.  S.  Sherman,  H.  L.  Thompson.  New  Hampshire — 
F.  G.  Webster.  Indiana — Theodore  F.  Thicme.  Illinois — A.  Watson  Ar- 
mour, Harry  B.  Chow,  A.  B.  Dick,  Clayton  Mark,  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Upham.  IViseonsin — Mrs.  Chester  A.  Congdon,  F.  H.  Stoltze. 
Iowa — Mrs.  G.  B.  Douglas.  Missouri — August  A.  Busch.  Dr.  George  T. 
Moors.  Virginia — Miss  Cirace  E.  Arents.  H'.  Virginia — Mrs.  Arthur  Lee. 
Kentucky— F.  M.  Sackett.  Georgia — C.  H.  Candler,  E.  H.  Inman. 
S.   Carolina — Robert    S.    Mebane. 

Sanders  Wcrtheim,  .-Mleiihurst.  New  Jersey,  has  become  a  sus- 
taining member. 

NASSAU   COUNTY    (N.   Y.)   CONFERENCE. 

A  conference  of  the  members  of  the  association  located  in 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  will  be  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  July 
28,  at  three  o'clock,  at  the  Nassau  County  Club  House,  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  organization  of  a 
local  branch  of  the  association  in  Nassau  County.  The  purpose 
of  this  branch  is  to  protect  the  interests  and  general  welfare  of  the 
members  of  the  gardening  profession  against  interlopers  who 
profess  to  be  gardeners  and  also  the  so-called  experts  who  offer 
their  services  in  an  advisory  capacity  while  possessing  but  little 
more  than  rudimental  knowledge  on  -what  they  tender  to  advise. 
This  protection  will  be  as  beneficial  to  estate  owners,  many  of 
whom,  located  in  Nassau  County,  are  members  of  the  association, 
as  it  will  be  to  professional  gardeners.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  pro- 
moters of  this  conference  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  activities 
of  the  local  branch  so  that  the  estate  owners  may  be  kept  in- 
formed of  its  doings  and  their  co-operation  secured  towards  elevat- 
ing the  standard  (.if  the  profession. 

PLANS   FOR  THE  ANNUAL   CONVENTION. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  arrangements  for  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  association,  to  be  held  in  New  York  October  11  to 
14,  has  held  several  meetings  to  perfect  their  plans.  As  before 
reported  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel  has  been  selected  as  the  asso- 
ciation's headijuarters  and  meeting  place  for  the  convention. 

While  entertainment  for  the  visiting  members  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, tliere  will  be  much  business  to  be  disposed  of  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  future  of  the  professional  gardener  in 
America. 


Among  the  famous  estates  in  Westchester  County  to  be  vis- 
ited by  attendants  to  the  convention  are  those  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, at  Pocantico  Hills,  and  "Greystone,"  the  estate  of  Samuel 
Untermeyer,  at  Yonkers.  A  visit  to  some  of  the  Long  Island 
estates  with  a  shore  dinner  at  one  of  the  seashore  resorts  will  be 
part  of  the  programme. 

AMONG  THE  GARDENERS. 

William  C.  Dickson  has  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  to 
J.  C.  Bryden,  Brooklandville,  Md. 

Ernest  L.  Lory  has  left  the  States  for  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Mackey  grapefruit  grove  and  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  a  Jersey  concern  in  its  e.xperimental  cattle  and 
pig  farm. 

George  Baker,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  George  Eastman 
estate.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Loch- 
evan  the  estate  of  Spencer  Kellogg.  Derby,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  Shaw  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  of  the  Dominion 
E.xperimental  Station,  Lacombe,  .\Ita.,  Canada,  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  Ottawa. 

Carl  Petersen  has  secured  the  position  of  gardener  in  charge 
of  the  vegetable  garden  on  the  Straus  estate.  Red  Bank,  N.  J., 
under  Thomas  W.  Head,  superintendent. 

.\lfred  Woodger  has  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  on  the 
Levy  estate,  Larchmont.  N.  Y. 

George  Wyness  accepted  position  of  gardener  on  the  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Congdon   estate,    Duluth,    Minn. 


GARDENERS'    EXAMINATIONS. 

Folly  F.\r.\is,  Ways  St.\tion,  Ga..  June  29.  1921. 

Htlitor,    G.ARDENERS'    CHRONICLE  : 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Chronmcle  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion liave  been  invited  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
examinations  for  gardeners.  Having  in  mind  Lincoln's  version 
of  a  critic,  I  will  leave  criticism  to  others.  No  doubt  there  are 
quite  a  number  ot  mislits  in  the  gardening  profession,  yet  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  gardeners  as  a  whole  are  a  very  intelligent 
body  of  men.  Personally.  1  think  that  tlie  proposed  examination 
for  gardeners  would  be  to  the  gardeners'  advantage  in  the  long 
run.  Prospective  employers  would  take  more  notice  of  a  diploma 
backed  by  some  of  our  leading  professional  gardeners  than  they 
would  of  the  usual  style  of  reference. 

A  lawyer  or  doctor  must  have  suitable  credentials  before  either 
can  practice  his  profession.  In  my  humble  opinion  a  gardener 
who  has  to  devote  years  of  patient  toil  and  study  is  entitled  to  a 
like  representation.  In  my  travels  I  have^met  with  a  number  of 
professional  gardeners  who  hold  the  same  view  on  the  subject. 

I  have  great  hopes  that  the  association  will  adopt  the  proposed 
I)lan  and  I  feel  sure  that  our  leading  horticulturists  will  give  the 
measure  their  hearty  co-operation.  J.  C.  .'^rm. strong. 


Saugerties.  N.  Y..  June  24.  1921. 
llditor.  Gardeners'  Chro.nicle: 

Some  time  ago  I  w-rote  you  that  I  was  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  association  instituting  the  examinations.  At  that  time  I 
thought  it  would  be  \ery  ineresting  and  a  great  help  in  elevating 
the  gardener,  and  I  think  so  yet,  but  I  am  afraid  that  there 
may  be  a  sellish  motive  in  it. 

The  arguments  pro  and  con  are  all  very  good  ones,  but  after 
reading  W.  H.  Waite's  letter  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  right, 
and  tile  idea  of  putting  a  man  through  an  examination  looks  like 
a  selfish  one. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  for  some  of  us  to  take  a  written 
examination,  but  the  majority  of  good  practical  gardeners  would 
find  it  a  task. 

There  is  too  much  prejudice  in  the  world  as  it  is.  and  I  am 
afraid  this  would  create  more,  as  the  gardeners  with  diplomas 
would  feel  that  they  were  a  class  by  themselves. 

"Who  are  we  that  we  should  dare  to  put  a  man  through  an 
examination  to  know^  whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  pro- 
fessional gardener?"  That  sounds  very  reasonable  and  reminds 
me  of  a  verse  in  St.  Paul's  Gospel  to  the  Corinthians,  I  Cor..  IV 
Chap.,  VII  verse  : 

"For  who  makcth  thee  to  dififer  from  another?  and  what  hast 
thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive?  Now  if  thou  didst  receive  it 
why  dost  thou  glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it?" 
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I  feel  that  we  will  have  a  better  and  a  larger  association  with- 
out the  diplomas,  but  I  am  ready  to  take  the  examination  if 
instituted  by  the  association. 

I  do  like  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Waite's  letter,  that  kindly  interest 
in  our  fellow  gardeners,  to  give  freely  of  ourselves,  that  others 
may  be  benetited.  Chris.   Kiefer. 


AMERICA  FIRST 

;\1el\i.\.\  Hammund 
I'd  like  to  see  my  native  land 

Before  I  start  to  roam 
To  foreign  shores,  so  wide  and  grand ; 

]'d  like  to  know  my  home. 

I'd  like  to  view    this   sightly  land — 
The  land  that  gave  me  birth. 

How  can  I.  when  on  every  hand. 
Huge  sign  boards  hide  the  earth  ? 


THE  SIGN  BOARD  NUISANCE 

Here  we  have  a  rcproductimi.  reduced  in  size,  of  a  full  page 
advertisement  of  a  national  advertising  agency  (name  omitted 
in  the  reproduction)  which  recently  appeared  in  a  trade  iournal 
to  encourage  the  use  of  sign  hoards  and  poster  advertising  along 
our  highways.  This  individual  agency  advertises  that  the  appro- 
priation of  its  clients  for  outdoor  advertising  last  year  exceeded 
one  million  dollars,  giving  an  idea  what  money  is  being  spent  in 
this  particular  field  of  advertising.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  total  spent  for  outdoor  advertising  in  1920  was  forty  million 
dollars. 

Those  opposed  to  the  desecration  of  our  highways  bv  the  ob- 
struction and  spoilin.g  of  views  of  our  natural  landscape  with  the 
unsightly  sign  board  will  note  with  interest  the  suggested  ideal 
locations  sketched  in  the  illustration — turns  in  the  road — where  the 


automobiles  might  expect  some  open  view  of  the  country,  only  to 
lind  it  obscured  by  a  sign  board.  If  this  encroachment  of 
public  rights  is  not  suppressed,  we  shall  soon  be  confronted  by 
a  theatre  of  advertising  as  we  travel  along  the  highways.  The 
nuisance  will  not  abate,  but  continue  to  grow  until  public  senti- 
ment emphatically  records  its  disapproval  to  make  the  adver- 
tisers realize  with  what  disfavor  sign  boards  along  the  country- 
side are  regarded. 

The  Xational  .Association  of  Gardeners  is  completing  its  plan 
for  a  nation-wide  "round-robin"  campaign  of  protest  against 
the  practice  of  the  sign  board  interests  and  national  advertisers 
who  are  turning  every  vantage  point  along  the  country's  high- 
ways into  Monumental  eyesores.  The  association  will  welcome 
the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  this  movement.  Send  your 
name  to.  Sign  Board  Committee,  National  .Association  of 
Cardeners,  286  Fifth  .Avenue,  Xew  York,  and  it  will  advise  you 
how  you  can  assist  in  spreading  the  opposition  to  what  prac- 
tically amounts  to  vi.ndalism  of  the  natural  scenic  beauties  along 
our  countryside. 


NATIVE  BULBS   FOR   MASS   PLANTING 

{Continued  from  page  634) 

flowers.  They  thrive  be.-t  in  light,  sandy,  porous  soil, 
and  will  grow  either  in  sun  or  shade.  If  used  for  natural- 
izmg.  the  proper  location  is  one  that  slopes  sufficiently  to 
pernnt  the  water  from  heavy  rains  during  the  Summer 
months  to  run  off  qtiickly,  so  the  buliis  wUl  not  be  kept 
moist  for  any  appreciable  time  during  their  dormant 
period.  i\Iariposa  Tulips  grow  naturally  on  mountain 
slopes,  in  regions  where  there  is  little  or  "no  rain  during 
the  Summer  months,  and  this  condition  must  be  imitated 
as  closely  as  possible  to  insure  success  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  Summer  rainfall  is  copious.  If 
these  charming  flowers  are  desired  for  garden  culture 
they  may  be  protected  from  rain  or  artificial  watering  by 
covering  the  bed  either  with  coldframes  or  some  sort  of 
thatch,  or  the  bulbs  may  be  dug  after  the  blossoms  have 
faded,  dried  out  and  stored  in  paper  bags  imtil  l~all.  when 
they  may  be  replanted. 

The  two  strains  of  Calochortus  that  are  not  only  the 
hardiest  and  easiest  to  gtTaw,  but  have  really  the  widest 
variety  and  most  gorgeous  colors,  "are  Calochortus  vesta, 
and  what  is  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  the  El  Dorado 
strain.  The  flowers  of  I'esta  are  from  three  to  five  inches 
across ;  the  color  is  white,  flushed  with  lilac  or  rosv  pur- 
ple, bright  red  at  the  center  and  purple-shaded  on  the 
back  of  the  petals.  European  growers  consider  this  not 
only  the  best  Calochortus,  but  one  of  the  finest  flowers  in 
cultivation. 

The  plants  of  the  El  Dorado  .strain  grow  from  one  to  2 
ft.  high  and  produce  branching  stems  bearing  the  butter- 
fly-like blossoms.  Of  these  scarcely  any  two  are  alike. 
The  colors  range  from  white,  through  lavender  and 
violet  to  purple  and  again  through  all  shades  of  jiink,  to 
claret  red. 

The  article  in  next  month's  isstte  will  be  devoted  to 
native  lilies  and  other  Sjjring  flowering  plants  which 
should  be  ]nit  in  during  late  Summer  and  early  .Autumn. 


There  has,  perhaps,  never  been  a  time  when  our  ])uhlic 
was  so  alive  to  esthetic  value  in  municipal  enterjirise  as 
now .  .\  civic  pride  has  sprting  up  that  bids  fair  to  trans- 
form many  of  our  cities.     .     .      .     .\s  Senator .  to 

whom  this  movement  owes  so  much,  once  said  :  "People 
are  realizing  the  satisfaction  which  beautv  gives  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  and  their  realization  of  this  is 
increasing  more  and  more."  Xo  longer,  for  instance,  are 
they  content  "that  the  landing  place  of  the  stranger, 
whether  by  rail  or  water,  should  be  the  most  forlorn, 
abandoned,  and  repulsive  part  of  the  town."  In  fine, 
■■communities  arc  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  old  method 
of  accidental  growth." — The  Un/'artiaau  A'ri'/ric. 
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LOCAL  SOCIETIES 


WESTCHESTER    AND    FAIRFIELD 
HORT.    SOCIETY. 

The  June  meeting  of  the  Westchester  aud 
Fairfield  Hort.  Society  was  in  reality  a 
Spring  Flower  Show.  The  executive  com- 
mittee arranged  for  classes  of  seasonable 
flowers  apart  from  the  usual  monthly  com- 
petition. Entries  were  numerous  in  every 
class  and  the  quality  was  of  the  best  es- 
pecially in  the  roses.  Roman  J.  Irwin  was 
the  donor  of  the  entire  premium  list  and 
it  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Irw^in  was  unable 
to  be  amongst  us  on  the  occasion  to  enjoy 
the   splendid   display. 

James  Tough  staged  a  winning  collection 
of  herbaceous  perennials,  among  which 
was  a  noticeable  vase  of  Campanula  pcrsici- 
folia.  Immense  spikes  of  Hybrid  Delphin- 
ium took  the  eye  of  everyone  in  the  col- 
lection shown  "by  R.  Williamson,  which 
gained  second  prize. 

The  prizewinners  in  other  classes  were 
William  Smith,  W.  J.  Sealey,  Charles  Ad- 
cock,  George  Hewitt,  James  Stuart,  Duncai. 
Mclntyre,  James  Linane.  John  Rutlierfurd 
and  Jerome  Murphy. 

After  the  awards  had  been  announced. 
President  Jones  called  on  W.  J.  Ashley  of 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  to  address  the  meet- 
ing. This  gentleman,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  The  Yale  College  of  Forestry,  is  also  a 
practical   landscape  gardener. 

In  opening  his  remarks  he  congratulated 
the  exhibitors  on  their  wonderful  display 
because  he  said  he  realized  what  hard  worK 
there  was  at  the  back  of  it  all. 

He  told  us  of  instances  where  he  had 
planted  gardens  of  perennials  for  owaiers 
who  were  under  the  impression  because 
they  were  hardy  they  did  not  need_  the 
slightest  attention;  also  how  he  had  refused 
to  do  planting  for  some  unless  they  em- 
ployed a  gardener  to  care  for  them,  as  it 
was  heartbreaking  to  him  sometimes  when 
he  visited  some  of  his  past-  work  to  find  it 
a  tangled  jungle. 

Mr.  Ashley  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
trees  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  their  habits  and 
diseases  that  had  proved  very  injurious  to 
them.  He  spoke  of  how  certain  species 
which  had  suffered  badly,  had  gradually 
seemed  to  have  created  a  certain  anti-toxin 
in  their  sap  and  were  now  becoming  im- 
mune from  ravages  of  this  kind. 

Owing  to  the  late  hour  the  speaker  was 
not  able  to  go  into  great  detail,  as  l- 
wanted  to  cover  as  much  as  possible.  It 
is  hoped  that  Mr.  Ashley  will  be  able  to 
give  us  more  of  his  knowledge  at  some 
future  meeting  when  we  will  be  able  t'l 
have   the   lecture   illustrated. 

George  Hewitt,   Cor.   Sec'y. 


.W 
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OYSTER    BAY    (N.   Y.)    HORT. 
SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  and  Rose 
Night  was  held  on  June  15  with  President 
John  R.  McCulloch  presiding.  There  were 
"two  new  members  elected  to  active  mem- 
bership, Klass  Ackerboom  and  Martin 
Rniper.  The  petitions  of  Benj.  F.  Wallace, 
John  Wilks,  J.  H.  Fleury,  Alexander 
Richie,  Antony  Bulski  and  Cornelius  J. 
Donegan  were  received. 

Exhibits  for  the  July  meeting  will  be 
12  mixed  asters;  12  mixed  gladioli;  12  to- 
matoes,  1   var. 

The  exhibits  for  the  Rose  Night  were  the 
best  ever  seen  in  this  section.  In  the  21 
classes  there  were  82  entries,  with  the 
awards  as  follows : 

Class  1  Best  6  H.  P.  loses,  white:  First,  John 
Sorosick,  eaidener  to  John  A.  Carver;  second. 
Leon  Lenoir,  gardener  to  E.  L.  Winthrop. 

Class  2  Best  6  IT.  P.  roses,  red:  First.  John  Sor- 


— \     ,.   V-Sometliing  New 


A  Ten -Ten  Catalog  of 
Greenhouse  Plants  and  Orchids 


So    many    of   you    said    such    sound    sensed 
things  about  our  other  Ten-Ten  Catalogs 
that   we   have   now   made   one   on   Orchids 
and  Greenhouse  plants. 

In  fact,  such  a  number  of  you  kept  asking  for 
just  such  a  catalog,  that  we  simply  jolly  well 
had  to  make  it. 

And  now  it's  made,  you'll  find  it  a  real  friend 
when  it  comes  to  buying  Orchids,  Palms  and 
Greenhouse  plants  in   general. 

If  you  are  a  regular  shark  on  species  and  vari- 
eties, it's  arranged  so  you  can  pick  out  exactly 
what  you  want  in  a  jiffy. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  many  ones,  who  have 
just  a  nodding  acquaintance  as  it  were,  you  can 
turn  to  the  Ten-Ten  Groups  and  know  that  you 
will  find  there  the  ten  best  of  its  kind. 

You  can  select  from  the  ten,  or  order  the  com- 
plete group;  which  latter  would  in  every  case 
give  you   a   choice   and   varied   collection. 

Furthermore,  its  arrangement  and  text  are  such 
that  your  employer  will  find  it  highly  interest- 
ing. You  know  full  well,  that  when  they  be- 
come interested,  it's  a  lot  easier  to  get  the 
plants  you  ought  to  have..  Drop  us  a  card  with 
your  and  your  employer's  name  and  address, 
and  we  will  take  genuine  pleasure  in  sending 
you  both  this  new  member  of  the  Ten-Ten 
fainilv. 
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osick;  second,  Geo.  H.  Hale,  gardener  to  H.  S. 
Shonnard.  „     „  .   ,       -i^-     .     t  i 

Class  3  Best  6  H.  P.  roses,  pink;  First,  John 
Sorosick;  second,  Geo.  H.  Hale. 

Class  4  Best  6  H'.  P.  roses,  any  other  color: 
First.  Leon  Lenoir:  second,  Geo.  H.  Hale. 

Class  5  Best  6  H.  T.  roses,  white:  First,  Daniel 
Watson,  gardener  to  John  N.  Willys;  second, 
Leon    Lenoir.  ,      „.  t  , 

Class  6  Best  6  H.  T.  roses,  red:  First,  John 
Sorosick;  second.  Leon  Lenoir. 

ria'^s  7  Best  6  H.  T.  roses,  pink:  First,  Alfred 
Walker,  gardener  to  H.  C.  Smith;  second,  Leon 
Lenoir.  ,  ,         -r- 

ClasF  8  Best  6  H.  T.  rcses,  any  other  color:  hirst. 
Icon  ienoir:  second,  Robert  Hcneyman,  gardener 
to    B.    O.    Work. 

Claivs  9  Best  collection  cnmbine  roses,  6  vari- 
eties, 1  spray  each:  First,  Geo.  H.  Hale;  second. 
Leon  Lenoir.  ,.     ,  .  ,  - 

Class  10  Best  collection  climbin.er  roses,  3  vari- 
eties.     1      spray     each:      First,      (Jco.      H.      Hale; 


second,    John    Forbes,    gardener    to    A.    Y.    Davis_ 

Class  11  Best  vase  climbing  roses,  1  variety: 
First.  Leon  Lenoir;  second,  Joseph  Stobo,  gardener 
to  Albert   Strauss. 

Oass  12  Best  vase  roses,  arranged  for  effect: 
First,  Geo.  H.  Hale;  second,  John  Sorosick. 

Class  13  Best  collection  o{  sweet  peas,  12  vari- 
eties, 1 2  sprays  each :  First,  James  H.  Andrews, 
gardener  to  Sterling  Post  ley ;  second,  James 
Dnckham.  .cardener  to    E.  F.  Whitney. 

Class  14  Best  collection  sweet  peas.  6  varieties, 
12  sprays  each:  First,  Alfred  Walker;  secondi 
David   Watson. 

Class  15  Best  6  sprays  of  delphinium:  First, 
Geo.  H.  Hale;  second.  James  Duckham. 

Class  16  Best  6  peonies:     No  entries. 

Class  17  Best  vase  hardy  perennial  cut  flowers 
mixed:  First.  Robert  Honeyman;  second,  Geo.  H. 
Hale. 

Class  18  Best  collection  strawberries,  3  varieties. 
12  each:  First,  James  H.  Andrews;  second,  Jameai 
Duckham. 
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Class  19  Best  12  strawberries  for  size:  First, 
James  H.  Andrews;  second,  John  Forbes. 

Class  20  Best  12  strawberries  for  flavor:  First, 
James  H,  Andrews. 

Class  21  Best  collection  vegetables,  6  varieties: 
First,  John  Forbes;  second,  James  H.  Andrews. 

Messrs.  Alex  McLeod,  William  McLeod 
and  John  Wilks  were  the  judges.  Carter's 
Tested  Seeds,  Inc.,  offered  $20  as  prizes  for 
the  Rose  Night :  $10  for  the  one  winning 
the  most  blite  ribbons,  $5  for  the  one  win- 
ning the  most  red  ribbons,  $5  consolation 
prize  for  the  one  winning  the  least  nimiber 
of  ribbons  with  the  most  entries. 

Arthur  Patton,  Secy. 


TARRYTOWN    (N.   Y.)    HORT. 
SOCIETY. 

The  Summer  Show  was  held  on  June  10th 
in  the  Masonic  Hall,  which  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  shows  the  society  has  held. 
Competition  in  all  the  classes  was  very 
keen,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  excel- 
lent considering  the  long,  dry  spell  and  the 
cool  nights  we  have  had.  Perennials  w'ere 
in  great  variety,  there  being  seven  entries 
in  the  class  calling  for  six  varieties.  Roses 
both  H.  T.  and  H.  F.  were  very  good,  and 
strawberries  and  vegetables  were  a  feature. 
The  judges  were  Geo.  Middleton,  William 
Scott,  and  H.  Nicholls,  whose  decisions  met 
with  great  approval. 

The  awards  were  as  follows : 

12    varieties    of    perennials:      First,    Thomas    A. 


First,  Wm.  Graham; 
First,  James  Murray; 
First,  James  Murray; 
First,  Thomas  A.  Lee; 
First,    Thomas    Wilson; 


6  varieties  of  perennials: 
second,  Thomas  Wilson. 

3    quarts    strawberries: 
second,  John  Grant. 

1  quart    strawberries: 
second,  Alex    Anderson. 

Vase   of  H.   P.   roses: 
second,   Edward    Kane. 

12    varieties    of    roses: 
second,  Edward  Kane. 

3  varieties  of  roses:  4  of  each;  First,  Thomas 
Wilson;  second,  Alex  Anderson. 

5  varieties  of  roses:  6  (f  each:  First,  Thomas 
A.  Lee;  second,  John   Grant. 

Six  varieties  of  sweet  peas:  First.  Thnmas 
Wilson. 

Vase  of  50  sweet  peas:  First,  John  Thomas: 
second,  Wm.  Graham. 

3  varieties  of  peonies:     First,  Thomas  Wilson. 

Vase  of  peonies:  First,  Thomas  Wilson;  second, 
Wri.  ilraiiam. 

Vase  of  out-of-door  blue  flowers:  First,  Ale.x 
Anderson;  second,  Edward  Kane. 

6  varieties  of  vegetables:  First,  John  Grant; 
second,  Alex  Anderson. 

2  heads  cauliflower:  First,  John  Grant;  second, 
John  Thomas. 

2  heads  lettuce:  First,  Alex  Anderson;  second, 
Thomas  Wilson. 

Dish  of  peas:  First,  James  Murray;  second, 
Edward    Kane. 

Thomas  Wilson,  Rep.  Sec'y. 


SEWICKLEY     HORT.   SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
June  14th  and  proved  a  most  successful 
and  encouraging  meeting.  Delphiniums, 
roses,  caulillowers  and  peas  were  the  sched- 
uled exhibits.  Herman  Rapp  of  Leets- 
dale  carried  off  the  major  points  for  del- 
phiniums and  roses ;  with  J.  Barnet  second 
with  cauliflower  and  peas ;  and  H.  Gibson 
third  willi  delphiniums  and  peas.  .Amateur 
classes  were  strong  and  a  great  variety  of 
garden  produce  of  high  quality  was  staged 
by  them.  A  display  of  sweet  peas  by  J. 
Carman  was  truly  a  creditable  one  in  view 
of  the  dry  warm  season  experienced  in  this 
locality.  Mr.  Carman  is  a  great  enthusiast 
for  sweet  peas,  growing  many  varieties, 
among  them  some  that  are  not  yet  on  the 
market,  but  forwarded  him  by  certain 
growers  to  test. 

Progress  was  reported  by  the  Dahlia 
Show  Committee  and  everything  points 
toward  a  magnificent  show  during  the  first 
week  in  October,  if  Jack  Frost  only  con- 
ducts himself  as  we  all  trust  he  will  during 
the  carlv  days  of  the  Fall.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  chrysanthemum  show 


Rain  When  Yov  Want  It 


It  Prevents  the 

August  Lagging 

of  Your  Garden 

August    is    the    month    gardens 
generally  go  to   pieces. 

Lack  of  moisture  is  mostly  the 
reason. 

One    of    our    50    feet    Portable 
Lines  will  prevent  it. 

Waters  2500  square  feet.     Costs 
so  little  as  $23.75. 

Can    ship    at    once.      Catalog    if 
you  wish  it. 


ihe   ORinnc>r 

219  Water  Sl 


Irrigation  Co. 

Troy,  Ohio 


would  follow  very  closely  on  the  dahlia 
show  it  was  decided  to  forego  a  regular 
show  and  hold  a  chrysanthemum  night  at 
our  regular  meeting  in   November. 

Henry  Gibson,  Asst.  Sec'y. 


ST.    LOUIS    (MO.)    ASSN.    OF    GAR- 
DENERS. 

The  second  outdoor  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Municipal  Nurseries,  Chain  of  Rocks, 
St.  Louis,  on  Sunday  morning,  July  3d. 
-^fter  a  short  business  session  the  members 
were  conducted  through  the  nurseries  bv 
Ernest  Strehle  and  John  Moritz.  Thou.sand's 
of  trees  and  shrubs  are  here  grown  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  St.  Louis  parks,  and 
also  trees  for  street  planting.  In  spite  of 
the  late  Spring  frost  which  killed  ncarlv  all 
the  leaves  the  plants  seem  to  have  thor- 
oughly recovered  and  are  making  a  fine 
growth.  Methods  of  propagation  and  cul- 
ture were  explained  to  the  members,  and 
the  value  of  the  municipal  nurseries  to  the 
city  were  pointed  out. 

The  members  also  visited  St.  Louis 
waterworks  park,  where  Mr.  Goebel  is  su- 
perintendent of  the  grounds.  The  water 
and  rock  gardens  as  well  as  the  rugged 
natural  beauty  of  this  park  was  much  en- 
joyed by  tliose  present. 

S.  P.  Jensen,  Cor.  Sec'y- 

SIOUX    FALLS    (N.    D.)    PEONY 
SHOW. 

Spurred  on  by  the  unqualified  success  of 
the  first  annual  peony  show,  the  committee 
of  Sioux  Falls  horticulturists  met  and  de- 
cided to  form  a  permanent  organization 
known  as  the  Sioux  Falls  Anniial  Peony 
Show  association.  The  present  committee 
will  hold  until  officers  are  chosen  later.     It 


ANCOPM 

Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 
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ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

Chatmd'Jm'Ih 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


TRiDC  D  I\ri  IN  D  MARK     — 


PULVERrZED 


Sheep  Manure 

Wonderful  natural  fertilizer  for  amateur- 
or  professional  growers — uncqualed  for 
lawn,  flowers,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
shrubs— effectively  sterilized— no  weeds  or- 
chemicals— safe  and  dependable. 
Ask  your  seed  or  garden  supply  man  for- 
WIZARD  BRAND  or  write  direct  for  fulli 
inforni.itioii. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Company 

No.   18  Union  Slock  Yards,  Chicago 


PLANT  NAMES 

AND  THEIR  MEANINGS  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The 
American  Botanist  where  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lover 
arc  also  discussed.  Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 
specimen    copy,    35    cents. 

THE   AMERICAN   BOTANIST 
Joliet,  III. 


HARRV     BA.LDWIM 

Manufacturer  of 

Greentiouse    Shading 

L^ath    Roller    Blinds 

IVIAVIARONECK.    N.  Y. 
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is  the  plan  to  have  a  bigger  show  each 
June  and  in  two  or  three  years,  according 
to  C.  D.  Symms,  manager  of  the  show,  it 
will  be  possible  to  have  sufficient  peonies 
grown  to  decorate  autos  for  a  parade  simi- 
lar to  the  flower  shows  in  the  bigger  cities. 
The  idea  of  the  show  originated  with  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  horticultural 
association. 

The  show  continues  to  attract  great  at- 
tention from  its  beauty  and  variety  of 
flowers  displayed  in  both  private  and  spe- 
cial exhibits.  Among  the  attractions  is  a 
model  house,  exhibited  by  the  Sioux  Falls 
Xurseries,  stuccoed,  shingles  and  a  most 
attractive  dwelling. 

The  awarding  of  the  prizes  shows  how 
many  excellent  varieties  were  exhil)ited. 
The  Otonka  country  place  of  .\.  W.  Tut- 
hill,  was  represented  by  William  Portnian 
with  a  wonderful  peony  display  that  cap- 
tured the  sweepstakes,  four  firsts  and  a 
second.  Mrs.  Herman  Freese  took  a  sweep- 
stakes for  best  variety,  two  firsts  and  two 
seconds :  Mrs.  Fred  Sherman  three  firsts 
and  a  second ;  while  in  the  miscellaneous 
exhibits,  Mrs.  E.  Maynard  with  four  firsts, 
V.  L.  Peterson  and  E.  O.  Jones  with  three 
firsts  and  a  second  and  three  firsts,  respec- 
tively, took  leading  honors. 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  are  invited  to  make  free  use 
of  this  department  to  solve  problems  that 
may  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on  the  ordinary  piirsrits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  referetice  books  should  not  be  re- 
ferred to   the    Questionnaire. 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
effectiveness  of  Melrosine  in  destroying 
rose  bugs?  I  noticed  in  your  last  issue 
that  one  of  your  writers  recommended 
Hellebore  powder,  and  the  shaking  into 
kerosene  as  a  method  of  destroying  this 
pest.  While  I  have  in  the  past  tried  this 
and  other  such  remedies  I  have  found 
them  only  partly  effective.  Before  ex- 
perimenting with  this  new  remedy  I 
should  like  to  learn  something  of  its 
merits.— B.   R.   K.— New   York. 

The  inquiries  we  have  rnade  from  time 
to  lime  among  the  gardeners  who  have  used 
this  product,  have  brought  highly  satis- 
factory responses.  With  such  men  as  Mr. 
J.  Horace  McFarland,  who  stands  eminent 
in  the  field  of  horticulture,  and  others  also 
prominent  publicity  endorsing  Melrosine, 
we  believe  that  the  merits  of  the  product 
which  the  manufacturers  claim  for  it,  aie 
warranted. — Editor. 


Here  and  There   ! 

NEW    ENGLAND'S    HISTORIC 
TREES. 

There  are  fifty-three  single  trees  or  tree 
groups  which  are  considered  worthy  of  be- 
ing listed  as  historic  trees  of  Massachusetts, 
according  to  a  table  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  James  Raymond  Simmons.  The 
particular  reasons  why  they  are  deemed 
worthy  of  historical  mention  are  various 
and  curious. 

Some  connection  with  Washington  is 
noted  of  several  of  the  trees ;  the  Spring- 
field elm  because  he  "stopped  at  the  tav- 
ern" ;  the  Washington  elm  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  "took  command  of  the  American 
army" ;  an  elm  bearing  his  name  at  Palmer, 


SOLD  BY  SEEDMEN  IN  CANADA  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 
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HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT 

Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 


J) 


A  light,  composite,  fine  powder,  easily  distributed 
either  by  duster,  bellows,  or  in  water  by  spraying. 
Thoroughly  reliable  in  killing  Currant  Worms,  Pot-iXo 
Bugs.  Cabbage  Worms.  Life.  Slugs.  Sow  Bugs,  etc., 
and  it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides. 
ffi^^Put  up  in  Popular  Packages  at  Popular  Prices. 
Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants. 


HAMMONDS    PAINT    AND    SLUG    SHOT    WORKS.    BEACON,    NEW    YORK. 


Become    a     LANDSCAPE 

Prepare  by  mail  for  f\Kl^HIl.Ei^l 
this    nncrowded    pro- 

fession.  Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Earn 
while  vou  learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  prop- 
osition to  HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beauti- 
tying    your    property. 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 
Zl   N,   Newark,   New  York  State 


where  "Washington  rested  on  way  to  Cam- 
brid.ge  and  addressed  citizens,"  and  Major 
Broad's  ehn  at  South  Natick,  of  which  it  is 
recorded :  "At  this  spot  Washington  con- 
Kratulated  Major  Broad."  The  Deeriield 
luittonuood  is  hallowed,  since  here  it  was 
that  "Washington  watered  horses." 

The  "ehn  by  the  little'  brown  house" — 
such  is  its  title — at  Deerfield  '"stood  beside 
an  old  Indian  trail"  and  thus  became  fa- 
mous. The  Paxton  elm  at  Paxton  "marks 
the  center  of  the  State."  Beaman  oak  at 
Lancaster  is  the  "largest  red  oak  in  Massa- 
chusetts," while  the  Charlemont  button- 
wood  recalls  the  fact  that  the  first  settlers 
of  Charlemont  "slept  beneath  its  branches." 

The  Avery  and  Oakum  oaks  both  serxed 
as  models  for  their  respective  town  seals. 
The  Hubbard  elm  at  North  Andover  has 
the  "largest  breast  height  diameter  of  any 
ehn  tree  in  Massachusetts,"  and  under  the 
Lafayette  elm  at  Ware  the  French  patriot 
"rested  in  Revolutionary  times."  Two  very 
ancient  trees  are  the  Eliot  oak,  where  John 
Eliot  preached  to  the  Indians,  and  the  Endi- 
cott  pear  tree,  planted  by  John  Endicott  in 
1630. 

A  happy  and  charming  fancy  this  to  set 
down,  in  such  phrases  as  Mr.  Simmons  has 
used,  the  records  of  these  ancient  oaks  and 
elms  of  Massachusetts.  To  love  trees  is  a 
fine  trait  in  man.  and  to  preserve  them  and 
their  records  a  better  one. 

We  can  look  forward  to  this  plan  being 
carried  out  all  over  the  country.  Future 
generations  of  -Americans  will  have  other 
such  records  of  historic  trees  all  the  w-ay 
from  Maine  to  California.  Possibly  New 
York  will  take  to  boasting  of  its  private 
primeval  forest  up  by  the  Bronx,  of  which 
it  is  recorded  that  its  trees  have  been  stand- 
ing beside  the  quiet  waters  of  that  stream 
since  trees  first  grew  in  this  part  of  the 
world — Nexi    York  Sim. 
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1  CONINE  NURSERY  CO.  | 

I  STRATFORD,  CONN.         Est.  1895  | 

^  W'f    believe    tliat    we    excel    in  = 

I  Large    Austrian    Pine  ^ 

I  Large  Hemlock,  loose  and  sheared  = 

I  Large  White    Spruce  = 

I  Large  Kosterii    Blues                                     '  M 

I  Large  Retinosporas  in  variety  from  = 

I  8   to   20   feet  | 

I  Large    Mugho    Pines  = 

I  Large   Biotas  1 

I  Large    Cedars  i 

I  All  of  which   are  moved   on   platforms.  1 

I  Visit  the  Nurseries.  1 
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THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published  Monthly  for  hoth  Amateur  and 
Professional    Flower    Growers 

GARDENERS:  You  should  grow  flow- 
ers in  quantity  and  help  beautify  your 
surroundings  and  brighten  the  lives  of 
those  who   visit    your   gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.00  per  year,  three 
years    for   $2.50.      Sample    copy    10c 

Madison  Cooper,  Publisher,  Calcium,  N.  Y. 


ORCHIDS 

We    are    Specialists   in    Orcbids.     We   collect, 
grow.     Import,     export     and     sell     orchids    ex- 
clusively. If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Orchids, 
we    S' 'licit    your    inquiries    and    orders.     Cata- 
logues and  special  lists  on  application. 
LAGER    &    HURRELL 
•rchld  Growere  and   Inporten 
Summit,     N.    «J. 


QUALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
latxK,     unlfomily    burned    and 
carefully  packed. 
Famoai     "Mou-AztaC*     Wan 
includes     Azalea     Pots,     F^em 
Dlsbes,   Hanging  Baskets,  Lawn 
Vases,  etc.   Write  for  catalogue 
aod  price  list 
Tbc  Zaae  Pattcry  Compaay 
So.    Zanesville.   Ohio 


CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 


EDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

MANUFACTURERS 

PHILADELPHIA.     PA. 


The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  piJI^C'     is  a   concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in  water — efficient  m  its  action — easily  applied free  of 

^^      *lll^*-i     jjjg  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN-^'  ^ 

reme- 
dy against  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most   effective. 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in    the    greenhouse    and    conservatory    free    of 

insect  pests. 


r  UINGIINE For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  llitvlVlilNll, For   worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers    of     Agricultural    Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 
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lie  ready   for  Winter's  snows  and  blows. 

Re  ready   with  your  garden  under  glass,  giv- 

nig  vou  the  indescribable  joys  of  having  your 

own   Perpetual  Summer   Land. 

Send  for  Chum  Tom's  Greenhouse — a  booklet  in  which  a 

greenhouse  owner  tells  just  the  things  you  want  to  know. 

Hitchings^CLmpany 

Home    Office    and    factory:    Elizabeth,    N.    J. 
New   York:    101    Park  Ave.  Boston-9:    294   Washington  St. 


r-5*;?^^ 
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George  B.   Wilsou,  Sufcnvtcndcnt  of 
Harold  F.  McCormick  Estate 


George  B.  Wilson's  tribute  to 
Davey  Tree  Surgery 


^\■hite  Oaks.  Lake  Forest,  111. 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  adding  mj'  testimony  to 
that  of  many  relating  to  the  work  done  by  your  men 
on  the  trees  of  the  Harold  F.  McCormick  estate. 
Especially  the  sectional  methods  and  bracing  prac- 
ticed by  you  were  done  to  my  entire  satisfaction  and 
are  worthy  of  admiration. 

Sincerel}',  George  B.  Wilson. 

Every  gardener  and  estate  superin- 
tendent has  a  most  important  work 
in  the  saving  of  the  trees  under  his 
care. 

Permanent  representatives  availalile 
in  districts  surroundint;-  B.oston, 
Spring-field,  Lenox.  Newport,  Hart- 
ford, Stamford,  Albany,  Poughkeep- 
sie.  White  Plains,  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  Montclair,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia.      Harrisburg,       Baltimore, 


JOHN   D.irEV 

FtTthcy  of  Tree 

Siirgcrv 


Davey  Tree  Surgery  brings  to  his  aid  the  highest 
development  of  science  plus  a  generation  of  experi- 
ence. A  careful  examination  of  3-our  trees  will  be 
made  by  appointment. 

THE  D  A  V  E  Y  T  R  E  E  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc., 
307  Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  offit'es  icith  telephone  connections:  New  York  City\  Aster 

Court    BIdg.     Chicago,     IVestminstcr    Bldg.;    Philadelphia,    Land 

Title    Bldg.;    Boston,    449    Main    St.;    Wakcticid: 

Baltimore,     American     Bldg.;    St.     Louis,     Central 

National  Bank  Bldg.      Write  nearest  ofHce. 


Washington,  Richmond,  Buffalo, 
Toronto,  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City, 
Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis.  Canadian 
address,  252  Laugauchitere  West, 
Montreal. 


DAVEY      TREE     SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely 
representing  themsch'cs.     An  agreement  made  with  the  Davey  Company  and  not  zvitk  an  individual  is  certain  evidence  of  genuineness. 


GARDENERS 
CHRONICLE 

-  f 

(OF  AMERICA) 


ILLUSTRATED 


HORTICULTURAL 


$2.00  A  YEAR 


•      Xo.    8.      Published    monthly    bv    Thi: 
Press,   Inc.,  286  Fifth  Ave..   New   York 


AUGUST,    1921 


Entered    as    second  class    matter    Nov.    3,     1914,    a 
post  office  at  New  York  under  the  act  of  March  3, 


In    our  catalog  are   several   views  of   this   same  general    plan. 

One    of    them    having    two    right-angle    wings,    you    may    tind    of    particular    interest. 

(Jlad    to   send    you   the   catalog. 

Send  for  Booklet 
Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


IRVIXGTON         NEW    YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

N.    Y.  42nd  Street  Bldg.       Continental  Bank  BIdg.        Land  Title  Bldg. 

BOSTON-11  CLEVELAND  TORONTO 

Little  Bldg.  407  Ulmer  Bldg.  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

EASTERN  FACTORY  WESTERN   FACTORY  CANADIAN  FACTORY 

Irvington,  N.  Y.  •      Des  Plainer,  111. 


St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


Fine  Lawns  Kept  Fine 

Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers  are  use-i 
on  thousands  of  the  finest  and  hest  kept 
grounds  in  the  country.  Our  30"  Power 
Mower  is  just  the  machine  for  extra 
larpie  lawns,  and  our  22"  Ideal  *'J'-i"ior'' 
has  no  equal  in  caring  for  medium  sized 
law-ns. 

Both  machines  are  noted  for  their 
sturdy,  simple  and  trouhle  proof  con- 
struction. Write  for  our  big  illustrated 
catalog,  which  shows  how  to  have  better 
loizviis  (it  less  cost. 


.J=: 


Photo:    Metropolitan    IVater    IVotlts.    Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
IDKAL    PqWER_LAWN    VrOWRR 
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BROOKS'  LAWN  SPRINKLING  SYSTEM 

(Rain's  Only  Rival)  | 

=  BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS  ::  SHRUBBERY  | 

I  FLOWER  BEDS  AND   GARDENS  | 

f  iVo   Hosfi — A    W'eedless   Laivn  1 

FIVE-YEAR   GUARANTEES  WITH   SERVICE  | 

"BAFFA"  THE  EVER  READY  FIRE  APPARATUS  | 

=  For    Country    Estates  1 

I         UNDERGROUND  AND  FROSTPROOF  | 

E         Our  engineers  will   Kelp  you  solve  any  water  problems  § 

=  youmayhave.  m 

JOHN  A.  BROOKS  | 

MAIN  OFFICE— 400  PENOBSCOTT  BLDG..  DETROIT.  MICH.  j 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE— 397    MADISON    AVE.  | 

.<lBlllliiiiiinuiiiiii!iiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH!iii:iniiiiiii^ 


OriersTe^ed  Seeds}  J  Bobbink  &  AtkinS 


Headquarters  for 

FINEST  QUALITY  BULBS 


\'i  e  specialize   in  supplying 

New  and  Rare  Varieties 

at  reasonable  prices 

Our  Bulb  catalogue  is  notv  ready 
Write  for  free  copy 

Careers  Tesied  Seeds 
*    INC.-  ^^ 

19  and  20  South  Market  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


Ask    for 
Catalogs 


Visit 
Nursery 


ROSES 

EVERGREENS 

RHODODENDRONS 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS 

OLD-FASHIONED   FLOWERS 

SPRING-FLOWERING     BULBS 

FRUIT    TREES     AND     BUSHES 

Ask   for   special    lists    of    Plants    in    Pots,    Pot-grown 
Vines  and  Climbers  and  Peonies  and  Iris. 


Nurserymen  and  Florists 

RUTHERFORD  NEW  JERSEY 


Orchids 


I  If    you    contemplate    buying    semi-established,  | 

I  established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  ua  first.  | 

I  We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species.  | 

I  A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt-  | 

I  leyas,  Braseo  Cattleyas,   Odontiodas,   and   other  | 

I  choice  hybrids.  | 

j  We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade.  | 

I  Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality  | 

I  is  second  to  none.  | 

I  Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot  j 

I  hangers,  always  on  hand.  | 

I  Send  for  our  price  list,  i 

I  G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY  | 

I  Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers  j 

I  MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK  | 


Pot   Grown 

Strawberry  Plants 


Lawn  and  Pasture  Grasses 


For  fall   sowing. 


Freesia  Puritv 
Liliuni  Candidum 

Northern    grown    biilhs    in    August 


W.   E.   MARSHALL  &   CO.,   INC. 

Seedsmen  &  Bulb  Importers 
166  West  23rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


U     III    111^ 
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I      Bulbs  For  Forcing  | 

I                      FREESIA  PURITY  I 

I  Monster  Bulbs  $6.00   per    1 00,   $55.00   per    1 ,000  | 

I  Large  Selected  j 

I            Bulbs $5.00   per    1 00,   $45.00   per    1 ,000  j 

I                  NARCISSUS,  Paper  White  i 

I  Monster  Bulbs  $5.50   per    1 00,   $50.00   per    1 ,000  j 

I  Extra    Large  | 

j            Bulbs $5.00   per    1 00,   $45.00   per    1 ,000  | 

I                      LILIUM  HARRISII  | 

I  Size   7  to     9— $6.50   per   doz.— $45.00   per    100  1 

I  Size  9  to    II— $9.50   per   doz.— $75.00   per    100  | 

I  SPANISH  IRIS,  Named  Vars(5ce  Catalogue)  j 

j                    $6.00   per    100— $50.00   per    1,000  | 

i          IRIS  TINGITANA,  Extra  Size  Bulbs  | 

I                   $10.00   per    100— $90.00   per    1,000  | 

I  For  all  other  Bulbs,  etc.,  see  our  Fall  Catalogue.  | 

I     BURNETT  BROTHERS  I 

I                              SEEDSMEN  | 

I  92  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  | 

1                       The  House  Fumoiis  for  Lauii  Grass  Seed  1 
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I  Joseph   Manaa  Company  | 

I                     OrcKids  our  Specialty)  | 


I  We    are    Booking    Orders    for    Fall    Bulbs    in    Var.  | 

I  LILIES  IN  VAR.  i 

I  NARCISSUS  IN  VAR.  I 

I  TULIPS  IN  VAR.  I 

I  HYACINTHS  IN  VAR.  | 

I  FREESIAS  I 

I  ROMAN  HYACINTHS  I 

I  SPANISH  IRIS  IN  VAR.  | 

I  IRIS  TINGITANA  | 

i  iiiii:iiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiii{iii:iiii'iiii:iiiNiiii!ii!iiiiiiiiiii;ip  § 

I  Let  us  Bid  on  your  wants  | 

I  JOSEPH  MANDA  CO.  | 

I  191   Vallej)  Road                               West  Orange,  N.  J.  | 
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I                    IMPORTANT  I 

I  Easter  Flowers  | 

I                        Order  Now  | 

I                  AZALEA  HINODIGIKI  | 

I  one   of   the   finest   Azaleas   grown    for   Easter.      The  j 

I  color   is   a    striking   shade    of   brilliant   carmine   pink,  | 

I  covering    the    plant    completely    durmg    the    blooming  | 

I  season,   entirely   hidmg  the  foliage.      It  is  hardy   and  | 

p  if   desired   can    be   planted   out   in    the   garden.      We  | 

i  have    a    large    stock    of    this    beautiful    Azalea    from  | 

I  $3.00    to   $50.00   each.      We   have   large  plants   of  | 

j  many  other  varieties  of  Azaleas.  I 

j                   LARGE  EVERGREENS  | 

[  8  to  20  feet  high,  for  Lawn  or  Screen  planting,  con-  | 

I  sisting  of  about  30  varieties,  including  the  following:  | 

I  Kcster's  Spruce,   Hemlocks,   Austrian   Pines,   Retino-  | 

I  sporas  in  all  varieties.  Juniper  Virginiana  and  Ameri-  | 

I  can  Arbor  Vitae.  | 

I            We  are  makmg  LARGE  SHRUBS  one  of  our  | 

I  specialties,    being    transplanted    several    times,    giving  | 

I  you  immediate  effect.      Large   Fruit  and  Shade  trees  | 

i  of   all  kinds,   Roses  and   Herbaceous  plants  in  quan-  j 

J  tity.      Descriptive   catalogue  on  request.  | 

I  The  Elizabeth  Nursery  Company  j 

I  ELIZABETH                            NEW  JERSEY  | 
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WILSON'S 

O.  K.  PLANT  SPRAY 

Kills   Plant    Insects,   Scale  and   Mildew 
Used  by  Leading  Gardeners 

Bbls.  $90,  Vz  bbls.  $50,  10  gals.  $20, 
5  gals.  $10. 


ANDREW   WILSON,   Inc.. 

Springfield,   N.  J. 
Gentlemen : 

I  find  your  Plant  Spray  to  be  the  hest 
cleanser  I  ever  used  for  Evergreens,  Box- 
woods and  vegetables.  It  is  especially  fine 
for  keeping  thrips  off  onions  and  to  spray 
near  the  residence  as  it  has  such  a  pleasant 
odor.  Yours   very    truly, 

THOMAS  TWIGG. 

Supt.   of  J.   E.   Aldred  Est.  Locust  Valley.    L.    I. 


I  ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.  I 

I      SPRINGFIELD  NEW  JERSEY     | 
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I  LAWN   GRASS  I 

I  Muller-Sealey  Co.'s  Special  Mixture  | 

I  (TO  PRODUCE  A  GOOD  LAWN,  GOOD  SEED  | 

I  IS     ABSOLUTELY     ESSENTIAL)  | 

I  Our   Special   Lawn    Mixture   is   composed   solely    of  | 

I  the   purest   and   heaviest   seeds   of   the   finest   leaved  i 

I  dwarf  growing  species  of  grasses  carefully  blended.  § 

j  Grass   Seed    Mixtures   at   a   much   lower   price   are  | 

I  generally  sold  but  the  use  of  these  can  only  lead  to  1 

j  disappointment  if  a  really  good  lawn  is  desired.  | 

I  We  Supply  Only  One  Quality — The  Best  | 

I  Price:  10  Lbs.,  $5;  25  Lbs.,  $12;  100  Lbs.,  $45  | 

I  Special  Mixtures  for  Hay  and  Permanent  j 

j  Pasture  j 

1  These    mixtures    include    the    most    nutritive    and    productive  1 

§  grasses  suitable  for  laying  down  light,   medium   and   heavy  soils  i 

1  to     permanent     grass.       State     nature     of    soil     when     ordering.  1 

I  10  lbs.,   $4.50;    25   lbs.,   $10.50;    100   lbs..   $40.  I 

1  Correspondence     on     Horticultural     subjects     is     invited     and  1 

H  your    patronage    is    respectfully    requested.  1 

I  MULLER-SEALEY    COMPANY,  Inc.  | 

I  Horticultural  Specialists,  1 

I  145  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City  | 

flllinillllllllllllllllllllllNlllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllNIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIN 
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I  Make  your    Garden  | 

I  serve  you  all  summer  | 

I  and    also    produce    a   sufficient    supply     for  j 

j  winter  use.  | 

I  DREER'S  I 

I  MID^SUMMEK  CATALOGUE  f 

I  contains  a  complete  list  of  everything  which   may  be  | 

I  planted   during   the   summer   months.      You   will   find  | 

I  listed  all  that  is  best  for  late  planting  in  Vegetables,  j 

I  hardy    Flower   seeds    for    next    year's    flowering    and  | 

I  Winter   and  Spring   Flowering   Bulbs.      Also  the  de-  | 

I  pendable  strains  of  Farm  seeds  for  Fall  Planting.  | 

I  Pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants  of  the  leading  sorts  and  | 

I  Celery  Plants  of  best  varieties.  | 

1  Also    all    the    up-to-date    Garden    Tools,     Insecticides.  i 

1  Fertilizers    and    all    the    helps    that    make    gardening    a  1 

1  pleasure.  1 

1  Write   for    a    free    copy    and    kindly    mention    this    pub-  = 

1  lication.  3 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


I  BURPEE'S         I 

I  Winter  Flowering  Sweet  Peas    | 

I  For  lour  Greenhouse                    | 

WH.^T  could   he  lovelier  than   dainty   and      | 
frajirant    Sweet    Peas   right   in   the   midst      | 

g  of  winter   when   all  outdoors   is   covered      | 

I  with  a  soft  blanket  of  snow?                                           | 

1  The  Burpee  varieties  of  Early  or  Winter  Flow-      | 

I  ering    Sweet    Peas    are    revelations    of    beauty.      | 

j  They   have   been  the   admiration   of   the   many      | 

j  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  International  Flower      | 

I  Shows  in  New  York  and  various  other  exhibits      | 

I  held   by   The   National   Sweet   Pea   Society   and      | 

I  The  Penn.cylvania  Horticultural  Society.                    | 

I  Burpee's  Sweet  Peas  have  been  Prize  Winners      | 

I  everywhere.      Our    list    includes    the    most    ex-      | 

1  quisite  shades  in  a  complete  range  of  colors.            | 

I  BURPEE'S     .\NNU.4L,     the     Leading     American     Seed       | 

1  Catalog,  gives  complete  descriptions  of  all  the  heautiful       1 

i  Burpee    varieties,    and    will   be    sent    free    upon   request.       1 

I  Plant  Burpee's  Sweet  Peas  NOW  for  blooming  in  your       i 

1  greenhouse  this  winter!                                                                        J 

I  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.    | 

I  Seed   Groivers                     PHILADELPHIA     | 
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I  Strawberry  Plants  | 

I  CALIFORNIA                         | 

i  Now  Offered  for  the  First  Time                 | 

I  This,  the  most  recent  of  Tice  C.  Kevitt's  introduc- 

I  tions,  is  impressive  because  of  its  great  size,  firmness 

I  of    fruit,    productiveness    and    rich    flavor,    of   sturdy 

I  habit  and  strong  constitution. 

I  Perfect  flowering  midseason  variety — the  best  Straw- 

I  berry  introduced  to   date — extra-strong  plants. 

I  Plants,  $6.50  per  doz.,  $12.50   for  25,   $22.50  for  50, 

I  $40  per  100 

I  BUCKBEE 

I  "The  abundant  foliage  of  this  variety  aflfords  ample 

I  protection    from    the    scorching    sun    during   intense 

I  heat. 

I  "Buckbee  is  undoubtedly  the  Strawberry  for  long- 

i  distance    shipping.      Best    results    are    obtained    by 

I  planting   in   July   and   .'Vugust,   but   if  set  out  in   the 

I  spring  will  give  satisfactory  results  the  same  year." 

I  Perfect  flowering. 

I  Plants,  $4  per  doz.,  $7.50  for  25,  $13.50  for  50,  $25 

j  per  100 

I  KEVITT'S  JUBILEE 

I  The  plants  arc  extremely  vi.i^orous  and  healthy  and 

i  give  an  abundance  of  very  dark  rod,  luscious  fruits  of 

I  exquisite  flavor  and  giant  size,  well  above  the  ground. 

I  Mid-si-.ison  to  kite.      I'lrfect   flowering. 

I  Plants,  $3  for  25,  $5.50  for  50,  $10  per  100 

1  SiTarvberry  Catalog  Mailed  Free  on  Request. 


714-716  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


William  M.  Hunt  &  Company,  Inc. 

148  Chambers  Street  New  York 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 

MONTAGUE  FREE 


•t^Apv 


IN  conversation  with  the  writer  some  time  ago,  H.  E. 
Downer,  who  in  former  times  iUumined  these  pages 
with  his  horticuhural  wisdom,  commented  on  the  dif- 
ficulty of  initiating  a  discussion,  that  would  be  sustained, 
in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  horticultural  press 
of  this  country.  He  stated  that  on  several  occasions  he 
had  tried  to  "start  something"  but  that  no  one  had  risen 
to  the  bait. 

Those  who  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  garden  affairs  in 
Europe  by  reading  the  gardening  papers  realize  that  in 
England  at  any  rate  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  deliberately 
provocative  in  order  to  start  a  discussion  on  anything  per- 
taining to  garden  matters.  The  closing  months  of  1920 
were  brightened  for  our  British  friends  by  a  lively  dis- 
cussion in  The  Garden  of  the  proper  method  of  spelling 
the  name  of  a  well  known  white  climbing  rose.  The 
name,  Eelicite-et-Perpetue,  is  French  for  the  Latin  names 
of  the  sisters  Felicitas  et  Perpetua,  who  were  early  Chris- 
tians martyred  at  Carthage.  The  fun  was  started  in  Au- 
gust by  the  reviewer  of  "Roses :  Their  History,  Develop- 
ment and  Cultivation,"  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Pemberton.  taking 
the  author  to  task  for  spelling  the  name  Felicite  Perpetue 
in  the  body  of  the  book  and  Felicite-et-Perpetue  in  the 
index.  He  stated  that  both  were  wrong  and  that  the  cor- 
rect spelling  was  Felicite-et-Perpetue.  In  a  week  or  two 
a  letter  apjieared  chiding,  inferentially,  both  author  and 
reviewer,  saying  that  the  real  name  of  the  rose  was 
Felicite  Perpetuelle,  which  in  English  would  mean  Per- 
petual Felicity.  -After  this  writer  was  disposed  of,  the 
discussion  ranged  on  whether  the  name  should  be  used 
with  or  without  the  conjunction.  At  this  stage  the  inter- 
change of  amenities  became  rather  amusing  to  the  neutral 
reader,  but  not  so  to  some  of  the  protagonists,  for  they 
appeared  to  take  the  matter  quite  seriously  and  in  some 
cases  became  extremely  acrimonious.  This  wordy  con- 
trovcrsv  did  not  die  out  until  November  and  only  after 
more  than  a  score  of  letters  had  been  iniblished.  .\fter 
going  through  this  correspondence  the  average  reader 
would  be  apt  to  muse  upon  that  phrase  of  Shakespeare's, 
so  often  quoted  that  it  has  become  hackneyed,  "What's  in 
a  name?  That  which  we  call  a  rose,  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet"  ;  and  think  the  subject  of  insufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  waste  of  so  much  time,  temper, 
ink  and  ])apfr.  ft  does  illustrate,  however,  the  readiness 
of  P>ritish  gardening  enthusiasts  to  engage  in  discussion 
of  matters  pertaining  to  their  hobby  or  profession.  It 
also  indicates  that  it  is  advisable  for  horticultural  writers 
over  there  to  be  careful  of  the  correctness  of  their  facts 
or  opinions  before  they  allow  them  to  be  published — un- 


less they  are  prepared  to  endure  severe  criticism.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  garden  writers  here  were 
exposed  to  the  same  salutary  discipline. 

*  *     * 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  an  interesting  correspondence, 
inspired  by  an  announcement  concerning  the  judging  of 
vegetables,  which  appeared  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  "Cook  of  Arrangements''  for  1921,  ran  for  two 
or  three  months  in  the  same  periodical. 

The  kernel  of  the  proposal  as  it  appeared  from  a  letter 
in  The  Garden  over  the  signatures  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Society  was :  "The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  resolved  to  insist  that  at  all  its  meetings  vege- 
tables shall  be  judged  according  to  their  fitness  for  table 
use  and  not  merely  by  their  size  and  external  appearance. 
With  this  object  in  view  it  has  been  decided  to  ask  the 
assistance  'of  eminent  chefs  as  judges  in  making  its 
awards." 

This  is  a  subject  (that  is,  the  standard  by  which  veg- 
etables shall  be  judged)  of  more  than  local  importance 
and  concerns  us  as  much  as  it  does  the  British.  \\'e  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  chief  oliject  in  holding  exhibitions 
of  vegetables  is  not  to  provide  exhibitors  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  glorying  in  their  prowess  or  of  receiving  mon- 
etary or  other  rewards,  but  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing and  improving  the  (juality  of  the  product.  If  this  is 
the  case  it  is  essential  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  what 
we  are  driving  at — a  conception  of  what  constitutes  im- 
provement in  vegetables — and  a  code  of  rules  that  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  in  judging.  Discussion  of  the  problem 
may  well  serve  to  clarify  our  ideas  on  the  subject. 

*  *     * 

We  have  had  the  thankless  task  of  judging  vegetables 
"according  to  their  fitness  for  table  use"  and  realize  a 
few  of  the  difficulties  with  which  one  may  become  in- 
volved. Of  course  there  is  only  one  way  to  really  judge 
a  vegetable's  fitness,  and  that  is  the  method  of  the  ultimate 
consumer.  But  it  is  admittedly  out  of  the  realm  of  prac- 
tical politics  to  make  use  of  this  method,  for,  apart  from 
the  difificulty  of  staging  an  exhibit  of  cooked  vegetables, 
where  could  we  find  judges,  however  strong  th^r  diges- 
tive organs,  who  would  lie  capable  of  staying  the  whole 
course  at  a  big  show?  In  this  connection  one  of  The 
Garden's  corres])ondents  makes  the  assertion  that  there  is 
"little  commonscnse  value  in  vegetable  shows. -It  fact  they 
may  be  mischievous  in  perpetrating  false  standards  owing 
to  the  preposterously  false  standard  of  judgment  by  out- 
ward appearances." 
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With  some  vegetables,  however,  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  fairly  good  Appraisal  of  their  culinary  fitness  by  their 
outward  appearance.  In  those  cases,  kohl-rabi  for  exam- 
ple, where  we  know  that  the  palatahilitv  of  the  product  is 
dependent  in  the  main  on  its  ha\-ing  been  grown  rapidly 
and  without  a  check.  Here  the  practiced  eye  of  the  pro- 
ficient gardener  will  be  capable  of  more  discernment  than 
that  of  any  chef,  however  eminent  he  may  be.  In  veg- 
etables of  this  nature  it  may  well  be  that  the  largest  speci- 
men is  the  best,  for  no  one  will  question  that  a  large  kohl- 
rabi (for  example  again)  grown  rapidly  is  better  than  a 
medium  sized  or  small  one  grown  slowly,  which  in  con- 
sequence is  wooden  and  stringy. 

With  some  vegetables  it  is  possible  for  the  judges  to 
make  wise  and  just  decisions  by  tasting  the  raw  product. 
We  confess  to  a  partiality  for  raw  sweet  corn  and  when 
judging  this  delectable  vegetable  always  make  a  practice 
of  tasting  as  well  as  appraising  by  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  ear.  Many  sad  experiences  in  New  York 
restaurants,  when  we  have  trustfully  and  hopefully  sunk 
out  teeth  into  ears  (of  corn)  of  fair  appearance  and  been 
deceived  by  masquerading  field  corn,  have  made  us  wary 
of  judging  this  vegetable  by  its  outward  show.  Similarly 
with  peas,  carrots  and  the  salad  vegetables,  the  sense  of 
taste  may  be  called  in  to  assist  the  eye,  but  we  cannot 
imagine  a  judge,  however  valiant  and  conscientious,  over- 
coming his  natural  repugnance  to  eating  raw  such  com- 
estibles as  aparagus,  egg-plant  and  spinach  or  onion  if  he 
were  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  go  into  society  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

The  perplexities  of  the  judge  are  ofttimes  increased, 
when  called  upon  to  officiate  at  small  shows,  by  the  broad- 
ness with  which  the  various  classes  in  the  schedule  may 
be  interpreted.  For  example,  in  a  class  calling  for  six 
onions,  in  all  probability  many  dififerent  types  will  be  rep- 
resented. There  will  be  small  specimens  of  White  Por- 
tugal, somewhat  larger  Southport  Globes  and  Yellow 
Danvers,  and  specimens  of  .\ilsa  Craig  or  Prizetaker 
weighing  anything  from  one  to  four  pounds,  all  entered 
in  the  one  class.  What  is  the  judge  to  do  in  a  situation 
of  this  kind,  supposing  each  variety  of  its  class  to  be  well 
grown  and  free  from  blemish  ?  The  small  White  Por- 
tugals  are  ideal  for  table  use  in  some  respects — mild  fla- 
vored, suitable  for  cooking  whole  and  of  good  appearance 
when  served  with  cream  sauce — an  onion  that  makes  a  hit 
with  the  ladies.  The  Globe  type  onions  also  have  their 
good  points — they  are  good  keepers,  of  fine  apjiearance — 
utility  onions  of  all  round  e.xcellence.  Perhaps  they  are 
rather  more  pungent  than  some,  but  this  is  an  advantage 
when  they  are  to  be  used  as  a  flavoring  agent,  rather  than 
as  a  vegetable.  The  Prizetaker  type  is  admirable  for  eat- 
ing from  the  hand  (if  there  are  any  sufficiently  barbarous 
to  do  such  a  thing  nowadays)  and  unexcelled  for  braising 
or  roasting.  The  problem  is  still  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that,  if  he  is  himself  a  gardener,  the  judge  feels 
that  he  ought  to  take  cognizance  of  the  efifort  expended 
in  the  production  of  the  larger  bulbs.  What  would  you 
do  under  such  circumstances?  Our  course  of  procedure 
when  in  a  quandary  of  this  kind  is  to  decide  according 
to  our  personal  taste,  and,  if  it  involves  withholding  the 
prize  from  the  largest  bulbs,  get  out  of  the  town  as 
quickly  as  possible ! 

Carrots  are  also  liable  to  present  some  perplexing  prob- 
lems when  one  has  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  tap- 
root, half-long,  and  Oxheart  varieties.  Judged  entirely 
by  their  fitness  for  table  use  the  long  carrots  would  prob- 
ably be  ruled  out,  but  there  is  that  lurking  desire  to  rec- 
ognize honest  effort — to  grow  extra  good  carrots  of  the 
long  rooted  type  involves  deep  preparation  of  the  soil. 
The  carrots  that  we  personally  consider  fittest  for  table 
purposes  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  upon  the  exhibition 


lioard.  These  are  of  the  Chantenay  type  pulled  when 
they  are  mere  babies.  Specimens  not  more  than  three 
inches  long  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
grown  quickly  without  any  check  are  the  kind  to  make 
an  epicure's  mouth  water. 


Just  what  constitutes  an  advance  in  vegetable  pro- 
duction? .Supposing  there  is  no  diminution  in  quality  or 
flavor  of  the  product,  is  large  size  an  advantage?  Some 
of  the  correspondents  of  The  Garden  seem  to  think  it  a 
distinct  disadvantage  so  far  as  fitness  for  the  table  is  con- 
cerned. L)ne  lady  makes  the  point  that  large  vegetables 
take  more  time  and  more  fuel  in  order  to  cook  them 
properly.  This  might  be  answered  by  saying  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  vegetables  should  be  cooked  whole — 
they  can  be  cut  into  pieces  of  suitable  size  and  then  the 
small  vegetable  loses  any  advantage  it  may  have  in  this 
respect.  But  then  we  have  to  consider  whether  cutting 
a  vegetable  previous  to  cooking  impairs  its  value  either 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  appearance  when  served,  its 
flavor,  its  food  value  and  vitamine  content.  In  some 
cases  it  does,  in  beets  for  example,  and  perhaps  in  pota- 
toes— many  cooks  aver  that  the  only  correct  way  to  cook 
a  potato  is  in  its  jacket. 


Some  of  The  Garden's  correspondents  were  inclined  to 
be  facetious.  One.  for  example,  suggested  that  the  judges 
be  accompanied  on  their  rounds  by  "biochemist  who 
should  take  samples  and  submit  them  to  analysis.  Points 
should  be  given  for  protein,  and  anti-scorbutic  vitamines, 
etc.,  while  the  important  question  of  the  calories  should 
not  be  forgotten."  This  is  a  phase  of  the  subject  that 
might  have  been  of  prime  importance  during  the  war, 
but  now  that  more  are  engaged  in  the  arts  of  production 
and  food  is  less  scarce,  it  can  probably  be  ignored.  It 
may  w'ell  be,  however,  that  in  the  future,  with  great  in- 
creases in  population,  this  may  be  the  primary  considera- 
tion in  growing  and  judging  vegetables. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  very  important  point  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  any  discussion  of  standards  of 
value  in  vegetables  is  whether  by  the  production  of  large 
specimens  it  is  nossible  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  food 
from  a  given  area. 

Wliilst  there  was  great  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constituted  the  ideal  type  and  size  in  vegetables,  the  pro- 
fessional gardener  correspondents,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  a  unit  in  declaring  against  the  proposal  to  utilize 
the  services  of  eminent  chefs  in  assisting  to  judge  veg- 
etables. Edwin  I'eckett,  who  probably  has  more  first 
prizes  for  vegetables  to  his  credit  than  any  other  gar- 
dener, and  is  noted  throughout  the  British  Isles  for  the 
excellence  of  his  exhibits,  suggests,  in  effect,  that  if  chefs 
are  to  judge  vegetables  it  would  be  logical  to  ask  them 
to  judge  the  fat  beasts  at  a  cattle  show;  and  he  wonders 
what  the  farmers  would  say  in  such  a  contingency.  W'e 
wonder,  too,  but  could  give  a  pretty  good  guess. 


I  once  stood  in  a  dome  with  different  colored  glass  in 
each  window.  Thus  four  men  touching  each  other  might 
each  see  a  different  scene ;  a  red  ocean,  a  green  city,  blue 
fields,  and  yellow  mountains.  A  rare  man  might  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  dome  and  see  the  whole  circle  of  the  land- 
scape under  the  white  light  of  a  pure  atmosphere.  But 
most  of  us  look  through  one  window,  each  upon  a  differ- 
ent world,  each  world  colored  by  our  own  individuality. 

'  —Robert  S.  Barrett. ' 
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Hardy  Alyssum 

RICHARD  ROTHE 


INHABITING  tlu-  tlry  hill?-  and  mountainous  sections 
of  Central  and  SouilK-rn  Kurcjjje  nearly  all  the  hardy 
species  of  the  genus  AlyssiDit-  are  Spring-tlowering. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  dwarfy,  branching,  creep- 
ing and,  in  some  instances,  at  their  base,  shrubby  garden 
forms  have  stems  and  leaves  of  grayish  hoar)-  nature. 
Those  meriting  our  attention  most  produce  bright  yellow 
flowers  in  close  corymbose  heads  or  simple  racemes,  the 
singular  blossoms  being  cruciform. 

Highly  treasured  on  account  of  free-flt)wering  habit  are 
the  dwarf  compact-growing  forms  of  AlyssiDii  sa.ratilc. 
Very  showy  as  edging,  or  when  emj)loyed  for  grouping 
near  the  edge  of  open  sunny  borders  in  formal  gardens. 


to  give  the  plants  time  to  get  established  before  the  frost 
stops  vegetation.  When  aiming  for  full  effect  the  first 
year  and  depending  on  Spring  planting  earliness  in  per- 
fecting the  work  is  equally  important. 

Though  extraordinarily  resistant  as  to  the  ettects  of 
hot  weather  and  prolonged  drought  as  well  as  damaging 
influence  of  frigid  Winters,  the  cases  of  failure  or  even 
outright  loss  of  plantations  in  our  Middle  Atlantic  .States 
are  very  seldom  met  with.  We  admire  the  luxin-iant 
foliage  of  our  Alyssums  and  how  w-ell  it  has  withstood 
successive  waves  of  mid-Summer  heat  without  watering 
until,  in  the  wake  of  a  new  wave,  we  have  rainstorms  in 


.llxssuiii  M<iiiliiiiiiiii  i.ii'aiiilif!:in(iii 

Alyssiim  sa.ratilc  compactuni  and  its  lemon-colored  variety 
citrinuni  have  been  favorites  with  generations  of  garden- 
ers and  flower-lovers.  For  dry-wall  plantings  and  more  so 
for  the  arrangements  of  brilliant  vernal  color  arrays  in 
our  rock  gardens,  we  consider  the  free  use  of  "Basket  of 
Gold"  as  simply  indispensable.  We  joyfully  greet  the 
appearance  of  the  first  golden  yellow  tinge  when  Adonis 
amurc))sis  unfolds  its  blossoms  in  Feliruary  and  March ; 
we  notice  the  gaining  strength  of  it  when  added  to  flower- 
ing tufts  of  \-ellow  crocuses  and  Priiniila  clatior  liiica  in 
April.  During  the  rapidly  swelling  crescendo  at  the  be- 
ginning of  May  it  needs  the  clear  yellow  masses  of  close 
corymbose  heads  of  Alyssiiin-  saxatilc  cnmpactum  to  vie 
harmoniously  with  the  lavish  display  of  blue,  lavender, 
pink  and  white  hues  in  the  festive  color  symphonies  which 
are  to  be  the  pride  of  our  rock  gardens  along  the  open 
sunny  slope. 

Using  Alyssums  extensi\el\'  it  is  necessary  to  make 
Spring  sowings  every  year.  .Seeds  germinate  and  appear 
above  the  light,  sandy  soil  surface  within  a  week  to  ten 
days.  Expose  seedlings  to  the  full  sun  and  open  air  as 
soon  as  possible  and  water  moderately.  Early  in  June, 
when  of  sufficient  size,  seedlings  should  be  transplanted 
out  in  the  open  ground,  the  beds  well  manured  and  ex- 
posed to  sunlight  and  air.  Paying  attention  to  the  given 
conditions  we  are  reasonably  sure  of  having  strong  thrift\- 
stock  1)y  the  first  of  October.  .Mvssiuns  when  lifted  out 
of  the  open  ground,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  thick 
fibre  root  .system,  rarely  hold  any  ball.  For  this  reason 
Fall  plantings  should  be  made  before  October  15th,  so  as 


Alyssum  Sa.wilUi    L  ^nnfiuiuin 

lirief  intervals,  the  mercury  ra]iidly  rising  after  every 
storm.  Soaking  wet,  while  a  liumid'ity-laden  atmosphere 
remains  tropical,  the  luxuriant  foliage  is  apt  to  damp  off 
in  a  very  short  time.  Plantations  in  dry-walls,  on  slant- 
ing ground,  or  otherwise  favored  by  conditions  to  allow, 
excessi\-e  rainwater  to  run  otT  quickly  are  comparatively 
safe.  .Myssums  on  level  ground  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  crowded  and  care  should  be  taken  in  keeping 
the  weeds  down. 

Heavy  manure  or  leaf  covering  is  apt  to  cause  similar 
damage  in  Winter.  Protection  by  spruce  or  other  ever- 
green boughs,  or  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  allowing  access  of 
air,  has  proved  a  better  way  of  procedure,  while  during 
exceptionally  mild  Winters  plantations  not  covered  at  all 
frequently  survive  best. 

The  cultiu-al  directions  and  various  conditions  given 
above  apjily  also  to  the  variegated  leaved  form,  saxatilc 
compactuni  fol.  var.  and  the  very  handsome  double  flow- 
ering, but  rarely  obtainable,  saxatilc  coiiipactiiin  tl.  pi.  of 
gardens  abroad. 

Of  the  species  coming  undrr  my  European  training  the 
garden  form  of  Alyssum  moutanum.  moutanuin  i^randi- 
tlorum.  seems  to  me  well  worth  trying  out  in  our  climate. 
.\s  shown  by  our  cut  it  forms  a  small  conqiaci  tuft,  cov- 
ered in  May  by  blossoms  in  color  deej)  vcllow.  Ah'ssum 
Moclloulortianum.  a  small  silverv  leaved  creeping  species. 
from  llosnia.  covered  bv  tiny  little  vellow  flowers,  no 
doubt,  would  be  a  welcome  acc|uisiiion  for  some  of  our 
amateur  ])lant  collectors,  while  a  dozen  or  more  other 
species  named  are  chiefly  of  interest  to  botanists. 
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Flowers  as  Food 

GEORGE  CECIL 


IN  certain  countries,  and  more  particularly  in  those 
on  the  far  side  of  Port  Said,  comparatively  little 
meat  is  consumed.  The  natives,  however,  spare 
no  expense  in  flowers,  which  they  eat — in  one  form 
or  another— with  a  zest.  Indeed,  in  various  parts  of 
India,  and  in  Afghanistan,  the  cult  of  the  edible  flo\yer 
keeps  the  aborigines  busy  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year.  whHe  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Isles 
also  devote  themselves  to  floriculture  for  table  pur- 
poses. In  the  South  of  France,  too,  the  peasant  horti- 
culturists cultivate  certain  flowers  for  kitchen  use; 
and  the  mountaineers  of  the  Balkans  follow  their  ex- 
ample with  ardor.  As  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
their  appetite  for  flowers,  or,  at  least,  for  flower- 
flavored  food,  is  enormous,  a  taste  which  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Cingalese  share  with  them.  Nor  are 
the  people  of  Morocco  behindhand  in  turning  the  oc- 
casion to  account.  Finding  cereals  improved  by  a 
flavoring  of  flowers,  their  native  porridge  is  rendered 
appetising  by  the  addition  of  a  curious  jelly  (made 
from  pomegranate  flowers)  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  red-currant  jelly  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  West  Indies,  where  exotic  flowers  grow 
as  thick  as  daisies  or  dandelions  in  England,  flower 
dishes  are  in  extraordinary  request,  the  blossom  of 
the  banana,  for  instance,  being  converted  into  a 
strange  confection,  which  is  in  enormous  demand  with 
all  classes  of  the  colored  community.  Pure-blooded 
negroes,  octoroons,  quadroons  and  mulattoes  esteem 
themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  include  the  delicacy 
in  their  morning  and  evening  meal,  while  the  highly- 
placed  European  officials  do  not  disdain  it. 

As  succulent  as  any  of  the  flower  confections  is  the 
rose-leaf  jelly  which  figures  in  the  menu  submitted  to  the 
Egyptian  gourmet.  Prepared  from  the  petals  of  red  rose 
buds,  well  pounded  and  mixed  with  powdered  sugar, 
water  and  isinglass  are  added,  the  toothsome  concoc- 
tion being  poured  into  a  small  mould.  If  the  cook 
is  an  artist  in  his  particular  line,  he  steeps  a  few  ten- 
der, tin}'  buds  in  the  jelly,  leaving  them  in  the  mould. 
The  dainty  is  served  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal, 
being  handed  round  on  a  great  silver  tray,  and  cut 
into  small  squares  about  the  size  of  a  marble.  If  the 
diner,  like  so  many  Egyptian  gentlemen,  has  come 
under  Europeanizing  influences,  he  skewers  each 
piece  with  a  fork,  or  with  a  little  sharpened  piece  of 
orange  wood :  but  the  ordinary  Egyptian,  who  does 
not  hold  with  (what  he  is  pleased  to  term)  new- 
fangled notions,  prefers  to  use  the  natural  knife  and 
fork  with  which  bountiful  Nature  has  provided  him. 
And  he  invariably  enjoys  his  rose-leaf  jelly. 

In  the  North  of  India  the  aromatic  flowers  of  a 
certain  shrub — which  grows  almost  wild — are  actually 
made  into  cakes!  A  "dekshi"  (saucepan)  is  filled 
half  full  with  the  blossoms,  the  rest  of  the  space  be- 
ing given  ovei;  to  "ghee"  (rancid  butter)  and  a  quan- 
tity of  coarse  "bazaar"-made  sugar.  The  moment  the 
butter  melts,  the  "bowarchi"  (cook)  stirs  the  mix- 
ture with  a  long  wooden  spoon,  which,  alas!  is  by  no 
means  as  clean  as  could  be  desired.  More  blooms  are 
then  added  till  the  concoction  attains  the  right  con- 
sistency, after  which  it  is  poured  on  a  well-greased 
dish,  and  allowed  to  cool.  T'inally,  the  saccharine 
mess  is  cut  into  squares,  and  sold  to  expectant  cus- 
tomers at  the  e(|uivalent  of  twopence  a  large  chimk. 


and  consumed  greedily.  Incidentally,  a  meal  of 
flower-cake  leads  to  various  stomachic  ailments, 
which,  however,  the  natives  attribute  to  the  inter- 
position of  Providence. 

In  agreeable  contrast  to  the  flower-cake  of  the  Pun- 
jab is  the  candied  violet  preserve  made  on  the  Riviera. 
The  petals  are  throv^^n  by  the  handful  into  a  vessel 
containing  boiling  sugar,  and  when  the  concoction 
has  set  in  a  brittle  state,  it  is  chopped  into  pieces  the 
size  of  a  sixpence — which  are  disposed  of  by  the  local 
confectioners  to  "folks  as  cares  to  buy  'em." 

In  China  the  lily  is  cooked  as  a  vegetable,  in  water 
or  in  milk,  according  to  the  means  of  the  diner,  a 
])inch  of  salt  and  pepper  being  added  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  boiling  process.  The  Celestials  also  esteem 
the  blossoms  of  the  banana,  dipping  them  in  vinegar, 
and  munching  them  at  every  meal.  Popular,  too,  are 
candied  jasmine  petals  with  the  Chinese  ;  these  being 
treated  as  are  violet  petals  in  France.  Mention  also 
may  be  made  of  the  lotus  jelly  to  be  met  with  in 
Southern  India,  and  which  is  considered  a  delicacy  by 
the  inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  vegetarians. 
The  petals  are  taken  from  the  young  flowers,  steeped 
in  well-sugared  water,  and  then  boiled  till  a  very  stiff 
paste  is  formed.  After  being  powdered  with  sugar, 
the  contents  of  the  mould  are  let  to  set — and  the  local 
gourmets  indulge  in  pleasurable  anticipations.  Truth 
compels  one  to  admit  that  there  are  nicer  things  in  the 
world  than  lotus  jelly. 

Certain  flowers  are  converted  into  drinks  bj-  the 
Servians,  lily-water  being  a  favorite  beverage  with 
those  Serbs  who  can  bring  themselves  to  forget  the 
joys  of  the  national  plum-brandy.  The  petals  are 
crushed  in  a  tumbler  till  a  slight  alcoholic  odor  is 
exhaled,  a  little  water  being  added,  and,  if  the  weather 
is  hot,  a  lump  of  ice.  To  any  but  a  Servian,  lily-water 
tastes  rather  disagreeabl}-,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  the 
washings  of  a  bottle  which,  in  the  dim  and  distant 
past,  contained  diluted  brandy.  There-  is  also  the  old- 
English  cowslip  wine,  a  beverage  which  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  those  who  like  such  things. 

The  Nepalese  and  the  Lepchas — a  monkey-like 
race  to  be  met  with  in  the  Himalayas — cultivate  the 
geranium  for  table  use.  Scorning  the  juicy  fresh 
flower,  they  store  the  petals  till  they  are  as  dry  as 
pot-pourri;  and  when  a  respectable  heap  has  been  piled 
up.  the  colored  gourmands,  adding  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
molasses,  boil  the  dried  blooms,  eating  the  mixture 
hot.  Oddly  enough,  they  usually  live,  not  only  to  tell 
the  tale,  but  to  enjoy  many  a  meal  of  the  singularly 
unappetising  compound. 

Perhaps  the  most  edible  of  all  are  the  butter- 
lilossoms,  which  the  Cingalese  gather  during  the 
"hot-weather."  and  reduce  to  a  pulp  by  boiling, 
sweetening  the  concoction  with  sugar,  and  adding  a 
flavoring  of  cinnamon  or  cloves — according  to  taste. 
Totally  different  from  any  Western  dish,  boiled  but- 
ter-blossom is  distinctly  worth  the  attention  of  the 
white  visitor  to  Ceylon. 


There  are  great  victories  and  struggles  and  noble  acts 
of  heroism  done  every  day — in  nooks  and  corners,  and  in 
little  households,  and  in  men's  and  women's  hearts — any 
one  of  which  might  reconcile  the  sternest  man  to  such  a 
world,  and  fill  him  with  belief  and  hope  in  it. — Dickens. 
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Native  Lilies  for  Fall  Planting 


HERBERT  DURAND 


GENERALLY  speaking,  no  other  plant  equals 
the  Lily  for  unique  and  stately  beauty,  com- 
bined with  exquisite  grace.  Yet  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  regal  flower  is  wanting  in  most  gardens 
and  is  represented  in  many  others  by  only  a  few  of 
the  commoner  kinds,  principally  the  Tiger  Lily,  the 
Madonna,  or  Ascension  Lily  (L.  Candiduiii).  and  two 
favorites  from  Japan,  aiiratiiui  and  L.  spcciositiii. 

Our  superb  American  species  are  almost  entirely 
neglected,  but  I  feel  confident  that  their  merits  will 
soon  becoine  better  known  and.  when  this  has  come 
to  pass,  they  will  be  planted  on  an  extensive  scale.  In 
fact,  the  discouraging  news  of  the  last  week  or  two, 
from  both  Europe  and  Japan,  telling  of  short  crops 
and  doubled  prices,  may  lead  to  early  consideration 
of  our  own  species  and  establish  them  in  their  right- 
ful place  in  popular  esteem. 

The  species  mentioned  in  this  article  come,  some  of 
them,  from  our  eastern  woods  and  meadows,  some 
from  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  some  from  the 
Rockies  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely desiralde  for  the  hardy  border  if  set,  among 
tall  growing  perennials;  or  among  undershrubs,  of  suf- 
ficiently low  growth  to  permit  the  nodding  blossoms 
to  show  well  above  the  mounds  of  foliage.  It  is  in 
similar  situations  of  stem  protection  and  flower  ex- 
posure that  most  lilies  thrive,  in  their  natural  haunts. 
They  are  also  strikingly  beautiful  grouped  in  front 
of  and  contrasting  with  the  rich  greens  of  Rhododen- 
drons, Mountain  Laurel  and  coniferous  evergreens. 
And  nothing  is  so  well  suited  as  lilies  for  naturalizing 
in  wild  or  uncultivated  meadows,  and  open  wood- 
lands. An  ideal  location  is  under,  but  far  enough 
away  from  trees  and  tall  shrubs  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  robbing  the  lilies  of  nutriment  and  moisture. 
The  best  time  of  the  year  to  plant  the  bulbs  is  during 
September  and  October,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  seed  has  ripened  and  the  foliage  has  yellowed  and 
withered. 

One  of  the  many  excellent  characteristics  of  Lilies 
is  their  immunity  from  attacks  of  insects.  They  have 
no  foes  among  the  bugs.  \\'ire  worms  and  mice  oc- 
casionally get  access  to  and  gnaw  the  bulbs,  but  in 
the  aggregate  the  loss  from  such  depredations  is  in- 
significant. The  worst  enemy  of  the  plant  is  a  fungous 
disease,  which  first  shows  itself  as  buff  or  rust- 
colored  spots  on  leaves  or  buds  and  is  followed  by  a 
gra3-ish  mold.  If  this  disease  puts  in  an  appearance, 
affected  parts  should  be  ruthlessly  cut  off  and  burned 
and  all  the  lilies  in  the  vicinity  should  be  vvell  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  If  Bordeaux  fails,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pidl  them  up  and  destroy  them, 
stem,  bidl)  and  all. 

For  cultural  ])urposcs  the  native  lilies,  suitable  and 
obtainable  for  eastern  gardens  are  divided  into  two 
groups.  In  group  number  one  I  include  four  kinds, 
all  of  which,  while  they  are  happiest  in  a  woodland 
glade,  wilt  thrive  in  any  locality  that  is  sheltered  and 
partialh-  shaded  by  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  or  tall- 
growing  ferns.  They  are  also  specially  fine  planted 
among  Peonies,  where,  during  the  summer  months, 
they  supply  brilliant  color  that  would  otherwise  be 
lacking.  They  should  be  set  so  the  tops  of  the  bulbs 
will  be  f"ur  inches  below  the  surface.    The  soil  should 


be  light  and  well  drained  and  it  is  good  practice  to 
surround  the  bulbs  with  an  inch  layer  of  clean  sand. 
L.  IVash'mgtonianmn  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  quar- 
tette. It  is  popularly  known  on  the  coast  as  "The  Shasta 
Lily."  Just  imagine  as  many  as  twenty-five  exquisitely 
fragrant  and  exquisitely  beautiful  bells,  atop  a  six-foot 
swaging  stem,  its  white,  or  pink,  or  wine-red  coloring 
brought  out  in  dazzling  contrast,  by  a  screen  of  rich  green 
foliage  behind,  and  you  will  realize  what  a  queen  IVash- 
iiigtoiiiamiin  is.  Next  in  height,  and  even  more  striking 
in  color,  is  Huinboldtii,  var.  m-agnifiaim.  This  Califor- 
nian  blaze  of  orange,  red  and  crimson,  might  better  be 
called  "The  Torch  Lily,"  than  another  plant  (not  a  lily) 
that  is  now  so  known.  Huinboldtii,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, reaches  a  height  of  four  to  five  feet  and  well  re- 
pays whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  it.  Kellogii 
is  a  close  relative  of  Huinboldtii,  but  clothes  itself  in 
daintier  apparel,  its  fragrant,  reflexed  petals  being  of  a 
most  delicate  shade  of  pink.  Its  slender,  wand-like  stem 
is  only  three  or  four  feet  high,  but  each  one  produces 
from  three  to  fifteen  flowers.  The  fourth  place  in  this 
group  I  have  assigned  to  our  own  eastern  red  wood  lily, 
L.  Philadclpliiciiin,  whose  flaming  chalice  is  familiar  to 
everyone  who  loves  to  wander  over  our  forest-clad  hills 
and  mountains.  This  lily  is  unique  in  that  it  holds  its 
large  cup-shaped  blossom  perfectly  upright  at  the  sum- 
mit of  its  sturdy  two-foot  stem.  Its  color  is  best  de- 
scribed as  a  dazzling  vermilion  scarlet  and  when  one 
comes  across  it  in  the  wild,  its  Ijrilliancy  is  actually 
startling. 

My  second  group  is  made  up  of  five  lilies  that  are 
[lerhaps,  most  thoroughly  at  home  on  the  margin  of 
ponds  or  brooks,  or  in  moist  meadows,  or  damp  open- 
ings in  the  woods.  They  thrive  equally  well,  how- 
ever, among  ferns,  or  in  the  Rhododendron  bed, 
provided  the  soil  is  kept  constantly  moist,  as  it  should 
be.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted'  about  three  inches 
deep  in  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  but  at  least  six  inches 
above  the  water  table,  or  level. 

Personally,  I  like  our  eastern  Meadow  Lily  (L.  cana- 
dcnsc)  best  of  all.  It  is  the  kind  whose  imposing  can- 
delabras  of  nodding  red  or  yellow  bells  make  our  mead- 
ows glorious  during  July.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  from 
two  to  four  feet — enough  so  the  tallest  grasses  are  never 
able  to  veil  its  beauty.  L.  pardalinum,  known  as  "The 
Leopard  Lily,"  may  also  be  styled  the  IMeadow  Lily  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Its  stems  are  from  three  to  six  feet  high 
and  its  flowers  are  very  large  and  showy,  of  a  rich,  glow- 
ing orange  color,  each  petal  tipped  and  spotted  with  crim- 
son. L.  Rocrjlii  is  a  rare  western  species,  closelv  related 
to  pardalinum.  but  with  deep,  blood-red  flowers  and  very 
slender  foliage.  L.  Parryii  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
finest  lilies  in  the  world.  Its  slender,  leafy  stem  is  from 
three  to  five  feet  high  and  carries  from  two  or  three  to 
as  many  as  twenty-five  long,  trumpet-shaped.  lemon-yel- 
low flowers,  that  are  sweetly  fragrant.  Certainly  an  ideal 
combination  of  attractiveness,  My  final  selection,  but  by 
no  means  the  least  desirable,  is  the  gorgeous  L.  Supcrbuin 
or  "Turk's  Cap  Lily,''  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  I  have  on  my  place  this  Summer  stalks  of  this 
superb  species  over  six  feet  high,  and  with  from  twenty 
to  thirty-five  of  the  brilliant,  recurved  blossoms  to  the 
stalk.  1  have  seen  it  eight  feet  high  with  fifty  blossoms ! 
The  ground  color  is  a  bright  orange-yellow,  spotted  with 
brown  and  each  ]ictal  is  tip[)cd  with  vermilion. 
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That  Botanical  Chap 


FLORUM    AMATOR 


THERE  came  into  our  office  not  long  ago  one  of 
those  botanical  enthusiasts,  a  stalwart  young  fellow 
closely  approaching  the  seventies,  who  descants 
freely  and  easily  upon  the  beauty  and  loveliness,  and 
sweetness  and  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  He  points  out  incidentallv  that  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  cannot  exist  without  the  vegetable,  and 
raises  the  question  whether  after  all  the  vegetable  king- 
dom and  not  the  animal,  is  the  highest  work  of  God's  cre- 
ation, inasmuch  as  the  former  never  commits  such  hor- 
rible crimes  as  that  branch  of  the  latter,  called  the  human 
race,  perpetrates.  This  botanist  especially  emphasizes  the 
pleasure,  and  advantage  of  a  thorough  botanical  knowl- 
edge of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  what  a  good  habit 
it  is  to  know  from  your  youth  up  and  call  all  plants  by 
their  scientific  botanical  names. 

As  soon  as  we  had  a  chance  to  get  a  word  in  edgewise 
we  ventured  to  say  that  we  found  it  difficult  enough  to 
recall  the  common  botanical  names  of  plants  without 
burdening  our  memory  with  scientific  botanical  nomen- 
clature. He  at  once  warmly  assured  us  that  it  was  just 
as  easy  to  recall  such  botanical  names  as  Asclef'ias  tiibc- 
rosa,  Liriodcndron  tiilipifcra,  Acer  ruhruin.  Geranium 
maculatum.  particularly  if  we  note,  as  told  in  all  good 
botanies,  why  the  plants  are  called  those  names,  as  it  is 
to  remember  ButterHv  Weed,  Tulip  Tree.  Red  Swamp 
Maple  and  Crane's  Bill,  or  Connecticut,  Missouri,  Dakota 
and  Arkansas,  and  that  a  child  of  seven  years  learns  the 
former  names  as  easily  as  the  latter  or  as  the  names  of 
the  States  mentioned.  We  saw  at  once  that  his  position 
on  this  question  was  impregnable  and  declined  to  argue 
the  matter. 

Next  this  botanical  chap  produced  from  back  of  his 
chair — he  was  awaiting  us  in  our  office  where  we  ar- 
rived— a  suit  case,  which  he  deliberately  ojiened.  This 
was  crowded  full  of  wild  plants,  most  of  which  were  in 
bloom,  but  some  in  fruit,  and  a  few  with  foliage  only. 
Either  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  we  began  hitching 
about  in  our  chair,  and  reaching  for  a  huge  pile  of  papers 
which  we  had  to  go  through  or  ignoring  this,  he  picked 
u])  a  plant  and  began  talking  and  this  is  what  he  said  : 
"This  is  Scutellaria  laterifloia:  its  generic  name  comes 
from  scutclla,  a  dish,  its  calyx  having  a  dish-shaped 
appendage,  and  its  specific  name  from  latus,  side,  and 
fios,  a  flower,  because  the  flowers  are  mostly  on  the  sides 
of  the  plant.  Now  after  possessing  yourself  of  this 
knowledge  you  should  be  alile  to  readily  remember  the 
name,  especiallv,  if  you  studied  Latin  when  in  school,  as 
every  child  ought  to.  because  of  its  use  in  the  sciences. 
The  common  name  of  this  plant,  which  it  is  well  also 
to  note  because  we  always  remember  a  group  of  as- 
sociated names  easier  than  one.  is  Mad-Dog  Skull  Cap 
the  first  part  given  it  because  at  one  time  the  herbalist 
school  of  physicians  believed  this  plant  to  be  a  cure  for 
a  mad-dog's  bite,  and  the  appendage  to  the  calyx  pre- 
viously mentioned  resembles  a  skull-cap  as  well  as  a 
dish.  Now  you  have  the  little  story,  you  can  easilv 
remember  the  name,  can  you  not?''  \\'e  mumbled  our 
assent,  and,  encouraged  by  this,  he  took  up  plant  after 
plant  and  remarked  on  them  rapidly. 

"This."  he  said,  "is  Sapoiiaria  otliciiHilis ;  its  first  or 
generic  name  comes  from  sapo,  soap,  because  the  muci- 
laginous juice  of  this  plant  form  a  lather  in  water,  and 
its  second,  or  specific  name,  comes  from  officina,  a  shop. 


because  this  species  of  this  plant  either  entire  or  some 
part  of  it.  can  he  found  usually  in  apothecary  shops.  This- 
name  is  in  fact  given  to  the  species  of  many  plants,  kept 
entire  or  in  part.  i.e.  root,  leaves,  flowers  or  seed,  in  apoth- 
ecary shops,  e.g..  Xasliirtiiiin  officinale,  where  the  word 
has  the  neuter  ending  e  to  agree  with  A'asturfinm  which 
is  neuter ;  instead  of  the  ending  is,  which  is  both  mascu- 
line and  feminine.  Now  keep  this  fact  about  officinalis 
under  your  hat :  it's  useful  knowledge.  The  common 
names  of  this  plant  are  Soapwort,  given  for  an  obvious 
reason,  and  Bouncing  Bet,  because,  we  suppose,  the  chil- 
dren are  wont  to  pull  out  the  corolla  from  the  tubular 
caly.x  and  pinching  the  top  of  the  calyx  together  with  their 
fingers  bounce  it  on  the  back  of  their  hand  causing  the 
calyx  to  explode  with  a  sharp  report.  Tliere  is  another 
group  of  facts  to  remember;  easy  enough,  too. 

"This  is  Mentha  z'iridis,  and  this  Mentha  piperita. 
Mentha  is  from  Mintlie,  the  name  of  a  nymph  changed 
according  to  the  fable  into  this  plant  by  the  goddess 
Proserpine.  J'iridis  means  green,  and  piperita  pungent, 
or  peppery.  The  common  name  of  the  first  is  Spearmint, 
and  of  the  second  Peppermint.  Note  that  the  stems  of 
these  mints  are  square :  this  is  true  of  nearly  all  plants 
in  the  Labiatcc  or  Mint  family.  Your  twelve  year  old 
daughter  Helen  would  easily  remember  these  names  and 
facts,  and.  of  course,  you  are  stowing  them  away  in  your 
head  readily."  Again  we  murmured  very  weakly  an 
affirmative,  at  the  same  time  thanking  our  lucky  stars 
that  when  this  botanist  first  began  we  had  winked  to  our 
best  stenographer,  and  she  was  taking  down  his  talk  z'cr- 
batiiii. 

Continuing  he  said.  "Ceaitothns  .-iinerieanns  is  the 
name  of  this  shrub:  unfortunately  the  meaning  of  Cea- 
iiulhiis  is  obscure,  so  you  will  have  to  remember  it  as  an 
isolated  name  unless  you  are  clever  enough  to  associate 
some  other  name  with  it:  its  specific  name  Ainericanus  is, 
perhaps,  given  it  because  its  leaves  were  used  in  place  of 
tea  during  the  .\merican  Revolution,  and  even  after  that 
war  the  preparation  of  these  leaves  for  tea  was  revived 
in  a  commercial  way  in  Pennsylvania,  we  think.  The 
common  names  are  New  Jersey  Tea  and  Red-Root,  the 
latter  given  it  because  its  roots  are  dark  red.  Speaking 
of  remembering  through  association  reminds  us  that  we 
could  not  remember  the  name  Mohair,  that  cloth  out  of 
which  men's  Summer  suits  are  often  made,  till  we  asso- 
ciate<l  it  with  the  words  bald  head  and  we  have  had  no 
trouble  since;  a  bald  head  needs  Mo(re)hair. 

"A  pretty  little  ])lant  this :  you  will  find  it  growing  in 
waste  sandy  fields  or  in  abandoned  country  roads.  Ana- 
gallis  arvcnsis  is  its  name.  Anagallis  comes  from  ana- 
gallo,  a  Greek  word,  meaning  T  delight  in.'  and  truly 
this  tiny  scarlet  flower  sometimes  varying  in  color  to  blue, 
purple  or  white  is  delightfully  pretty,  is  it  not?  Its  sec- 
ond, properly  speaking,  specific  name,  arz'cnsis,  comes 
from  an'uiH;  a  field.  AMien  you  see  the  blooms  of  this 
little  plant  close  up  in  full  daylight,  take  along  your  rain- 
coat, umbrella  and  overshoes  with  you  for  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  have  the  habit  of  closing  quicklv  on  the  ap- 
proach of  bad  weather,  hence  its  common  English  name. 
Poor  Man's  Weather-glass. 

"This  ]ilant  which  grows  in  wet  meadows  is  Mimiiliis 
ringeiis.  The  generic  name  .\[inrulus  is  a  diminutive 
form  of  uiiniiis.  a  buffoon,  this  name  being  given  this 
plant    on    account   of   its   grinning   flowers,    and    ringeiis 
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means  gaping,  because  the  two  lips  of  this  llower  are 
•open,  and  reaUy  reinforces  the  meaning  of  the  generic 
name,  Mimiilns.  The  common  name  of  this  plant. 
Monkey-flower,  is  therefore  quite  appropriate. 

"Here  is  a  plant  very  different  from  the  others;  its 
foliage  is  sword-shaped,  and  of  a  glaucous-green  color. 
This  is  Tyl'lia  latifolia.  Typha  is  from  Typha,  an  old 
Greek  name  of  uncertain  meaning,  which  of  course,  makes 
it  harder  to  remember ;  its  specific  name  latifolia  means 
broad-leaved.  Cat-tail  is  the  common  name  of  this  marsh 
plant. 

"Ciinicifuga  raccmosa  is  the  scientific  botanical  name  of 
this  tall  i)lant  with  white  flowers.  Ciinicifuga,  its  gener- 
ical  name,  comes  from  ciiiuw,  a  bug,  and  fiigarc  to  drive 
away :  the  several  species  of  this  genus  are  reputed  to 
drive  away  bugs ;  raccmosa  means  that  its  flowers  are 
arranged  in  a  racemes,  that  is  the  flowers,  each  having  a 
stem,  are  arranged  along  a  central  axis  or  stalk.  The 
name  applied  to  this  genus  as  a  whole  is  Bugbane,  but 
to  the  species,  raccmosa  is  given  the  particular  names 
-Black  i^nake  Root,  and  Black  Cohosh." 

In  spite  of  our  ill-founded  prejudice  against  these  scien- 


tific bdtanical  names  and  terms,  and  the  huge  pile  of  work 
confronting  us  on  our  desk  we  had  begun  to  get  interested 
in  this  botanist's  talk,  and  asked  him  a  few  questions 
which  he  answered  in  such  an  easy,  quiet  and  modest  way 
that  we  were  still  further  favorably  impressed  with  the 
real  value  of  botanical  knowledge. 

He  then  went  on  showing  his  specimens.  "This,"  he 
said,  "is  Brunclla  vulgaris.  Bninclla  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  German  braiinc,  a  disease  of  the  throat, 
for  which  this  plant  was  supposed  to  be  a  remedy.  This 
is  a  very  commonly  found  plant  hence  its  second  name, 
I'lilgaris,  common.  In  time,  it  would  appear,  its  remedial 
reputation  widened,  hence  its  common  name,  Heal-AU. 

"Sorry  that  I  cannot  show  you  all  my  specimens,"  he 
said,  "but  I  will  have  to  stop  right  here  in  order  to  catch 
my  train  home." 

"We  have  been  much  instructed,"  we  said,  "by  your 
talk."  "Have  you?"  he  replied  with  a  pleased  look.  "I 
will  try  then  to  call  again  some  day,"  he  said,  "and  bring 
some  more  plants  and  we  will  have  another  little  talk." 
Perhaps  he  will:  who  knows?  We  would  l)e  more  than 
half  glad  to  see  him  again. 


August  Birds 


PAUL  B.  RIIS 


WITH  few  exceptions,  the  cares  of  the  nesting  sea- 
son are  over,  the  American  Goldfinch  alone  put- 
ting off  its  obligations  to  posterity  until  this 
month.  Its  nest,  composed  of  plant  fibers  and  lined  with 
fluffy  thistledown  may  be  found  depending  froin  the  hor- 
izontal limb  of  the  maple  on  the  lawn  or  may  be  placed 
within  the  security  of  the  taller  thorns.  But  ever  its 
happy  proprietor  will  sing  to  its  mate  in  undulating 
flight,  circling  the  source  of  its  joy. 

Taking  careful  note  of  the  visitors  at  the  bird  bath. 
one  can  see  that  their  plumage  is  shabby  and  worn. 
Feathers  of  every  description  are  scattered  about.  This 
is  due  to  the  molting  of  the  pluma.ge,  which  affects  all 
birds  at  this  time  with  this  distinction,  however,  that 
adult  birds  take  on  their  postnuptial  plumage  while  the 
immature  birds  acquire  their  first  Winter  plumage.  The 
mature  plumage  with  these  comes  varialily  in  the  ]ire- 
nuptial.  postnuptial  or  as  in  the  case  of  the  orchard  oriole, 
at  the  second  prenuptial  molt. 

I'^rank  M.  Chapman  describes  the  process  of  molting  in 
the  lines  following:  "In  its  simplest  form,  and  ignoring 
the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  an  essentially  adult 
plumage  is  not  acquired  at  or  before  the  first  prenuptial 
(  Spring)  molt,  the  molt  among  passeres  may  lie  sum- 
marized as  follows  :  (  1  )  Xatal  down,  lost  by  ]X)stnatal 
molt,  which  brings  the  (2)  juvenal  or  nesting  plumage: 
lost  by  postjuvenal  molt  which  brings  (3)  first  Winter 
plumage :  lost  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  some  species 
by  ])renuptial  molt,  which  brings  the  (4)  nuptial  plumage: 
lost  bv  po.stnn])tial  molt,  which  brings  the  (  S)  second  and 
subsequent  second  Winter  plumage." 

The  change  in  plumage  is  very  decided  in  such  birds 
as  boliolink,  scarlet  tanager.  goldfinch  and  warblers,  while 
with  others  it  is  a  mere  toning  down  and  growing  of 
white  tips  over  the  Summer  attire,  more  in  keeping  with 
the  desolate  days  to  come.  There  is  a  decided  feeling 
that  the  birds  go  into  hiding  at  this  stage  as  little  song 
is  heard,  excepting  that  of  the  vireos,  chipping  sparrows, 
house  wren,  goldfinch  and  song  sparrow.  The  molting 
process  coming  hard  on  the  heels  of  an  exacting  ]ieriod 
causes   physical    distress   and    depresses    the    spirit.     No 


household  cares  demand  their  attention  and  the  time  is 
spent  in  convalescence  and  retirement.  The  Baltimore 
oriole  especially  seems  to  disappear  entirely  at  this  time, 
leading  many  to  believe  in  short  migrations.  Yet  these 
migrations  taking  place  North  or  South,  East  or  West 
should  replace  our  birds  with  others  also  migrating  and 
thus  no  change  be  noticeable.  But  should  you  take  the 
time  to  look  them  up  in  the  woods  or  other  natural  haunts 
friend  oriole  will  be  found  working  closely  among  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  consuming  numberless  aphids.  A 
little  later  snatches  of  song  will  niort-  readily  betray  their 
whereabouts. 

The  swallows.  ])urpk-  martins  and  rcdwinged  black- 
birds are  flocking,  preparatory  to  their  flight  southward. 
The  bobolinks,  masquerading  in  the  colors  of  the  female 
are  silently  ranging  the  stubble  fields  in  flocks.  Their 
attentive  debonair  manners  have  changed  entirely  to  that 
of  listless  flocklife.  We  should  pass  them  unnoticed  but 
for  the  momentary  telltale,  soaring  pose  which  preceded 
its  bubbling  song  but  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 

The  movement  South  is  gradually  gaining  imi)etns. 
The  latest  arrivals  in  the  Spring  are  the  earliest  to  leave. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  departure  than 
the  date  of  arrival,  but  one  may  always  note  the  day  on 
which  a  certain  species  was  seen  for  the  last  time.  Thus 
our  notes  for  many  Augusts  for  Northern  Illinois  record 
the  migrations  as  follows : 

Arriv.m-s  .-Ku.sjust  23  Bhu'-hoadcd    Virco 

AiiaiKst     1   Greater  Yellow-leg  28  Northern     Tarula 

3  Osprey 

5  Semipalmated     Plo- 
ver 


Warbler 

30  Common  Tern 

31  Pectoral  Sandpiper 


.S  Wilson      Snipe 


Dep.\rtires 


8   Pliiladelphia    Virco        .\ugust  20  Least  Sandpiper 

14  ['.lack     a  n  d     White  22  Hank  Swallow 

W.-irhler  24  Dickcissel 

\S  Least    Tern  25  Purple    Martin 

19  Black-throated    Blue  28  Roughwinged    Swal- 

Warbler  low 

20  Yellow-bellictl     Fly-  28  King  Rail 

catcher  30  Yellow-bellied     Fly- 
22  I51uewinged    Warb-  catcher 

ler  30  Whip-poor-will 
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The  Landscape  or  the  Signboard? 

BERTHA  BERBERT-HAMMOND 


FOR  those  who  possessed  ample  leisure  and  the  im- 
portant requisite,  plenty  of  money,  to  migrate  an- 
nually used  to  be  quite  the  fashion,  and  among 
"social  climbers''  it  was  deemed  almost  a  necessity.  To 
go  "abroad''  and  achieve  being  "presented  at  Court"  was 
an  'open  sesame''  to  pass  the  portals  of  the  "elite."  But 
the  recent  war  has  made  a  change  in  this,  as  it  did  in 
many  other  things.  Those  who  became  afflicted  with 
"wanderlust''  had,  of  necessity,  to  limit  their  wanderings, 
and,  through  sheer  ennui,  some  began  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  many  wonderful  natural  beauty  spots  of  their 
native  land.  They  found  that  our  country  has  within  its 
limits,  scenery  that,  for  grandeur  and  diversity,  equals 
that  of  the  Old  World.  The  scenery  along  the  Hudson, 
for  instance  (barring  possibly  the  charm  contributed  by 
picturesque  old  castles),  is  very  similar  to  that  along  the 
justly  famed  Rhine.  The  wild,  scenic  beauty  of  Yellow- 
stone and  Yosemite  is  matchless,  and  the  sunny  slopes  and 
blue  skies  of  Southern  Europe  find  duplicates  here.  In- 
deed, within  the  boundaries  of  our  vast  country  can  be 
found  beautiful  scenery  of  every  type. 

As  people  traveled  about  this  country  they  realized  that 
while  they  had  been  neglecting  the  great  possibilities  of 
their  native  land,  the  American  bogey.  Commercialism, 
had  not  been  idle,  and  that  the  aggressive  advertiser  had 
industriously  secured,  by  the  lure  of  gold,  the  privilege  of 
defacing  and  obscuring  the  scenic  beauty  of  our  highways 
and  detracting  from  the  grandeur  of  the  handiwork  of 
Nature.  No  wonder  "G.  D.  C."  breaks  forth  through  the 
columns  of  the  Boston  Herald  with  the  following  lament : 

I  do  not  like  the  colored  signs 

In  every  vacant  lot. 

They  mar  the  landscape  far  and  wide: 

I  wish  that  they  were  nut. 

In  city  or  town,  tlie  countr}    'luund. 
In   snnlight   and   in   shade. 
Are  scouring  twins,  the  cook  that  grins. 
And  pancakes  "Auntie"  made. 

The  salad  oil  time  cannot  spoil. 
.\nd  fountain  pens  by  scores. 
Prime  canned  fish  for  all  that  wish, 
Polisli  for  waxing  floors. 

Then  gum  and  jam  and  ham  what  am. 
With  pickles  crisp  and  green : 
The  biscuits   round,   the   cornmcal   ground, 
.\nd  Boston's  famous  bean. 

Pure  family  soap  and  cigarette  dope, 
Varnish  that  lasts  for  years  ; 
Home-made  bread,  chickens  milk-fed. 
It  drives  one  quite  to  tears. 

I  do  not  like  the  colored  signs. 
They  don't  appeal  to  me ; 
America  has  scenery. 
I'd  really  like  to  see. 

The  signboard  nuisance  has  grown  so  flagrant  and  an- 
noying that  some  decisive  steps,  other  than  legislation, 
must  be  taken  to  curb  its  growth  and  restrict  its  despolia- 
tion. Local  signboard  ordinances  have  not  decreased  the 
number  or  toned  down  the  gaudy  coloring  and  bizarre 
designs.  These  offensive  signs  are  to  be  found  in  con- 
spicuous places  almost  everywhere.  The  advertiser,  on 
these  vantage-grounds,  resorts  to  all  sorts  of  clever  or 
unique  tricks  to  catch  the  eye  and  hold  the  attention.  By 
noting  the  articles  so  glaringly  forced  upon  the  sightseer. 


and  registering  a  vow  never  to  purchase  the  articles  ex- 
ploited at  the  expense  of  marred  natural  beauty,  the  sign- 
board may  be  made  to  act  as  a  boomerang,  and  fail  in  the 
very  purpose  for  which  these  blots  on  the  landscape  are 
erected.  It  is  certain  that  as  soon  as  this  sort  of  adver- 
tising fails  to  pay,  it  will  be  promptly  discontinued. 

Those  persons  who,  for  a  consideration,  agree  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  property  for  the  purpose  of  defacing  the 
landscape,  are  accomplices,  and  deserve  the  contempt  of 
the  community.  Perhaps  if  the  interpretation  of  the 
shrewd  farmer,  who  surmised  that  his  neighbor  "was 
losing  money  on  his  produce,  or  he  would  not  let  the  sign- 
man  paint  his  barns,"  were  to  be  accepted,  there  would 
be  a  decrease  in  the  popularity  of  sign-covered  outbuild- 
ings and  fences, — an  outward  sign  of  poveity  of  aesthetic 
appreciation,  at  least. 

The  powerful  weapon  of  public  sentiment  used  in  re- 
taliation, can  quickly  abate  this  intolerable  nuisance  and 
make  it  possible  to  view  the  countryside  without  distrac- 
tion, and  every  American  can  say,  with  pardonable  pride : 

I  love  every  inch  of  her  prairie  land, 

Each  stone  of  her  mountain-side, 

I  love  every  drop  of  the  waters  clear 

That  flows  in  her  rivers  wide : 

I  love  every  tree,  every  b!ade  of  grass. 

Within  Columbia's  gates : 

The  Queen  of  the  Earth,  is  the  land  of  my  birth, 

My  own  United  States. 


FLOWERS   OF   A   SUMMER   NIGHT 

MATUR.-\LISTS  tell  us  that  there  is  never  absolute 
silence  in  the  woodland,  that  the  songsters,  broad 
awake  ere  the  dawn,  filling  the  still  air  with  the 
magic  of  their  music  until  nightfall,  and  myriads  of  in- 
sects hovering  o'er  the  streams  with  the  first  glimpse  of 
sunlight,  are  all  succeeded  by  other  creatures  that  sally 
forth  only  in  the  gloaming  to  play  their  part  and  live 
their  life  under  the  curtain  of  night.  So,  too,  at  the  hour 
of  twilight,  there  are  certain  denizens  of  another  king- 
dom— that  of  the  flowers — which  make  their  presence 
known,  not  so  much  by  the  splendor  of  their  petals — that 
to  the  casual  observer  would  scarcely  be  noticed  by  day — 
but  through  the  sweet  and  subtle  avenue  of  fragrance,  as 
if  shy  of  revealing  their  faces  in  the  light.  It  is  at  the 
evening  hour,  when  the  after-glow  still  lingers  in  the 
western  sky,  when  the  day's  work  is  done  and  quiet 
reigns,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  take  one's  ease  in  a  garden. 
You  may  have  left  a  city  office,  with  its  din  of  traffic 
without,  and  its  more  than  accustomed  worries  within, 
or  some  large  establishment  w-here  the  duties  have  been 
unusually  exacting  and  trying,  you  may  even  admit — to 
yourself — the  day  has  gone  badly,  and  you  have  left  a 
longing  for  a  respite  from  it  all :  yet  when  you  have 
reached  the  seclusion  of  home,  and  entered  your  garden, 
you  begin  after  a  while  to  experience,  what  you  have 
felt  many  a  time,  a  sense  of  peace  and  rest  akin  to  con- 


tentment.    E.xplain  it,   someone 


says? 


Impossible !      It 


may  be  .strange  philosophy,  but  we  can  give  it  no  other 
designation  than  influence — the  influence  of  the  flowers; 
for  are  we  not  reminded  that  they 

"Tell  us  with  ingenuous  grace 
Of  things  splendid  and  undreamt  of"? 

^^'ho   shall   sav  that  flowers,   some   of  which  emit  their 
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perfume  so  lavishly  throughout  the  lung  summer  nights, 
have  not  their  own  mission  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think  so. 
Surely  that  bed  of  Ten-week  Stocks,  upon  which  the  dew 
is  falling ;  those  Sweet  Rockets  in  the  borders ;  the  starry 
white  flowers  of  Nicotiana;  that  edging  of  Mathiola; 
those  few  belated  Pinks,  almost  rivalling  old  Clove  Car- 
nation; that  breath,  wafted  from  the  Lavender  bush 
yonder,  never  gave  so  rich  a  fragrance  as  when  the  flow- 
ers are  almost  hidden  from  view.  Did  we  think  when 
we  brought  the  straggling  Honeysuckle  home  and  planted 
it,  not  without  misgivings,  that  it  would  bloom  so  well 
in  our  garden?  Let  its  sweet  aroma  answer.  Have  the 
Roses  which  have  clustered  round  our  window-frames 
along  the  years  lost  any  of  their  elusive  spell  as  they 
speak  to  us  of  sweetness  in  the  quiet  of  the  night  ?  Has 
the  Jasmine,  with  its  countless  white  blossoms,  that 

"Keep  their  odor  to  themselves  all  day, 
Cut  when  the  sunlight  dies  away 
Let  their  delicious  secret  out," 

ever  seemed  so  fragrant  as  at  this  hour?  What  is  it 
that  suggests  a  scent  as  of  ripe  Apples?     What  can  it 


be  but  the  pungent  leaves  on  a  bush  which  for  years  we 
have  called  familiarly  "our  Sweet  Briar"?  Did  those 
spikes  of  Mignonette  to  which  we  gave  a  passing  glance 
as  we  took  a  hasty  survey  of  the  garden  before  we  left 
for  business  in  the  morning  seem  quite  as  rich  in  per- 
fume as  they  do  now,  in  the  almost  darkness,  when  there 
is  nothing  to  betray  their  whereabouts,  save  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  breath  ?  What  are  those  chaste  white  blos- 
soms, so  faintly  discerned,  that  rear  their  tall  stems,  scn- 
tinel-like,  in  the  evening  hour?  What  but  the  Lilies 
could  exhale  fragrance  so  delightful?  Well  was  it  said 
of  the  Lilies  by  one  in  the  long  ago  that,  because  of  their 
transcendent  beauty  and  simplicity,  they  surpassed  in 
glory  the  mag'nificence  of  an  earthly  king,  but  who  among 
us  can  compute  their  richness,  or  who  can  meastire  their 
exquisite  odor? 

Ruskin  tells  us  that  color  is  meant  for  our  perpetual 
comfort  and  delight,  and  in  the  realm  of  beauty,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  flowers,  it  is  a  wondrous  charm ;  but  there 
is  something  more  than  color  which  they  possess.  We 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  another  attribute,  in  which  all 
who  love  and  grow  them  may  share,  and  it  is  expressed 
in  one  word — Sweetness  ! — Gardeiiiiig  Illustrated. 


Garden  Paths 


AliCJOD  path  ma_\-  be  made  with  sawdust  and 
cement.  Take  a  quantity  of  clean  sawdust,  and 
divide  it  into  two  parts.  Boil  some  tar,  and  with 
this  make  one  heap  of  sawdust  into  a  paste.  Let  it  stand 
abotit  one  hour,  and  then  add  it  to  the  second  heap  of 
sawdust,  thoroughly  mixing  the  two  together.  At  the 
same  time  add  clean  coarse  sand  in  the  proportion  of  two 
bucketfuls  of  sand  to  one  sack  of  sawdust. 

Sprinkle  the  base  of  the  path  well  with  tar,  and  lay  the 
cement  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  thick.  Sprinkle  the 
surface  with  dry  sand,  and  roll  well,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  roller  wet  to  prevent  the  cement  sticking  to  it.  This 
may  be  done  by  hanging  a  wet  bag  over  the  roller. 

For  .small  gardens  where  durability  and  neatness, 
rather  than  artistic  appearance  are  required,  tar  paths  are 
to  be  recommended.  The  materials  required  are  those 
necessary  for  a  gravel  path  with  the  addition  of  coal  tar 
as  a  binding  material  for  the  upjjer  layers. 

For  a  really  good,  Arm  tar-path,  all  the  broken  stone 
forming  the  top  layer  should  be  mixed  with  coal  tar  and 
:ast  into  the  trench,  much  the  same  way  as  concrete  is 
prepared.  .\  layer  of  clean  gravel  mixed  with  tar  should 
be  spread  on  the  top,  then  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  broken 
shells,  or  siuall  stone  chippings,  to  form  the  surface. 
This  must  be  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller  to  consolidate  the 
^  whole.  If  tar  exudes  while  the  rollings  proceeds,  spread 
on  more  sand  to  absorb  the  surplus. 

The  sand  used  in  tar  paving  must  be  free  from  dust 
and  nuul.  and  the  gravel  be  angular,  if  a  firm  jiath  be 
desired.  If  the  gravel  consists  of  round  pebbles,  and  the 
sand  contains  dust  or  mud,  the  path  will  be  soft  in  hot 
weather,  because  such  material  becomes  charged  with  an 
excess  of  tar.     The  work  must  be  done  in  fine  weather. 

A  grass  jialh  is  a  charming  feature,  especially  when 
flanked  on  each  side  by-  a  herbaceous  border.  Grass  ]5aths 
have  a  more  natural  apjiearance  than  gravel,  and  hcl])  to 
intensity  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  surrounding  vege- 
tation. \Vherever  possible  a  grass  path  should  be  given 
the  preference,  unless,  of  course,  it  will  be  used  much,  in 
which  case,  gravel  would  answer  best. 

A  grass  path  to  be  eft'ective  should  be  not  less  than 
three  feet  in  width  :  six  feet  or  eight  feet  is  a  still  greater 
im]ir()vemenl ,      Grass   paths   arc   suitable    for   seii.arating 


plots  devoted  to  fruit,  roses  or  vegetables,  and  very  pleas- 
ing indeed  is  their  efi^ect.  When  w'heeling  has  to  be  done, 
planks  should  be  laid  down  to  wheel  upon.  Besides  the 
charming  efliect,  grass  paths  have  the  merit  of  cheapness, 
and,  besides,  there  is  no  necessity  for  edgings. 

There  is  nothing  to  equal  turf  as  an  edging  to  a  path. 
If  the  edges  are  kept  properly  cut,  the  turf  will  have  a 
neat  and  pleasing  appearance.  Even  if  a  flower  border 
or  bed  adjoin  a  path,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  have  a  strip  of 
turf  one  foot  wide  as  an  edging. 

Having  properly  constructed  the  paths,  their  future 
management  has  to  be  considered.  For  gravel  or  ballast 
paths,  frequent  rolling  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  firm,  even 
surface.  The  best  time  to  roll  is  right  after  a  shower,  or 
during  showery  weather,  when  the  surface  is  moist.  The 
material  will  set  better  then. 

Paths  should  be  rolled  once  a  month,  but  if  possible 
once  a  week  is  better.  If  it  is  necessary  to  roll  in  dry 
weather,  give  the  gravel  a  good  watering  beforehand. 
Loose  gravel  or  shingle  should  always  be  raked  over  be- 
fore rolling  to  ensure  an  even  surface.  Weeds  must  be 
kept  down  with  weed  killer,  hand  weeding  or  careful  use 
of  the  hoe. 

Gravel  walks  which  have  been  made  for  many  years, 
and  subjected  to  much  wear  and  tear,  will  naturally  have 
become  uneven  on  the  surt'ace.  Besides,  the  frequent 
sweepings  to  remove  cut  grass  from  the  edgings,  and 
fallen  leaves,  etc.,  \\ill  gradually  have  worn  away  the 
surface  gravel  or  grit,  and  have  left  the  sides  somewhat 
loose  and  thin  and  blackened  with  soil.  It.  therefore,  be- 
comes necessary  every  two  or  three  years,  if  not  annually, 
to  add  a  dressing  of  fine  binding  gravel  to  the  surface. 

\\'hen  doing  this._  first  loosen  the  surface  with  a  rake, 
and  make  as  even  as  possible.  On  this,  place  a  thin  layer 
(»f  fine  loamy  gravel,  containing  a  proportion  of  at  least 
one-fifth  loam  to  one  of  gravel.  Lightly  rake  over  and 
then  roll  well.  This  will  make  the  surface  fresh  and 
smart  in  appearance,  and  produce  an  effect  equal  to  a 
new  path. — li.  C.  Tillett  in  Tlic  Canadian  Horticulturist. 


"Tem])erament  is  an  explanation  of  things,  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  things.  We  are  as  responsible  for  the  use  we 
make  of  a  temj)eranient  as  for  anvtliing  cKc" 
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I  Work  for  the  Month  in  the  Garden  I 

I  SAMUEL  GOLDING  I 
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THIC  work  in  the  garden  during  August  is  very  similar 
to  the  work  of  the  preceding  month.  We  have  now 
reached  the  tune  when  we  are  enjoying  the  bounte- 
ous and  varied  fruits  of  the  earth.  We  feast  our  eyes  on 
the  glowing  colors  of  the  autumnal  blooms  as  they  unfold. 
Yeti^  even  while  we  reach  the  culmination  of  our  gartlen 
season,  we  must  look  forward  and  commence  to  make 
plans  for  the  coming  year  of  1922.  Notes  will  be  made 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  varieties  of  vegetables,  which 
will  serve  as  reminders  when  making  out  next  year's  seed 
list,  and  show  where  improvements  can  be  made  in  our 
system  of  cropping  and  rotation.  Our  bulb  order  should 
be  placed  with  our  dealer  to  insure  the  supply  for  next 
Spring's  display.  The  propagating  bench  must  be  made 
ready  to  receive  cuttings  of  stock  for  next  year's  bedding. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done  to  carry  out  and  complete 
the  plan  of  cropping  and  successions  until  Jack  Frost 
makes  further  work' impossible.  No  opportunity  should 
be  lost  in  the  vegetable  garden  to  maintain  a  good  supply 
until  late  in  the  Fall  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  those 
planted  for  our  Winter  supply. 

Alake  the  last  planting  of  string  beans.  Although  it  is 
quite  late,  it  may  pay  well  to  take  a  chance.  Early  frost 
may  blight  the  prospect  of  a  crop,  but  should  the  weather 
prove  favorable,  they  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
table. 

Sow  more  beets,  horn  carrots,  endive,  lettuce,  spinach, 
and  turnips.  Cultivate  between  the  rows  of  late  cabbages, 
cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  late  corn.  Remove  all 
Ijasal  grcnvths  of  corn  and  hoe  up  some  soil  around  each 
hill,  which  assi.sts  and  helps  the  top  root  action.  It  en- 
ables them  to  withstand  the  heavy  winds  in  a  measure. 

Give  celery  abundance  of  water,  and  remove  all  side 
shoots.  An  occasional  dusting  of  Scotch  soot  is  excellent 
to  deter  the  attack  of  the  celeiy  fly,  beside  being  a  fertilizer 
of  value,  which  gives  the  plants  that  rich  green  color,  so 
desired.  When  the  soil  is  moist,  add  a  covering  of  soil 
over  the  roots ;  then  give  a  dressing  of  sheep  manure  or 
some  other  approved  fertilizer.  It  will  soon  be  noticeable 
how  ciuickly  the  roots  are  working  freely  in  this  top- 
dressing.  Earth  up  some  of  the  early  plantings,  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  which  will  probably  be  made  later  on. 
This  should  be  done  after  a  good  soaking,  giving  the 
foliage  time  to  dry.  An  occasional  sjjray  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  will  prevent  rust. 

Transplant,  or  thin  out,  lettuce  and  endive  from  last 
month's  sowing.  As  soon  as  the  onion  tops  die  dovvn, 
])ull  them  up  and  spread  to  dry.  turning  them  over  daily 
with  a  wooden  rake,  which  helps  the  process.  When  per- 
fectlv  drv,  set  in  an  open  or  cool  shed,  laying  them  out 
thinly,  so  that  the  air  can  play  around  them.  They  can 
be  cleaned  and  stored  away  in  their  Winter  quarters  at 
convenient  times. 

Their  place  can  be  taken  by  a  crop  of  late  spinach;  the 
variety  "Prickly  Seeded"  is  good  for  late  work,  as  it  is 
very  liardy.  As  soon  as  the  early  potato  crop  is  dug.  and 
if  the  space  can  be  spared,  it  is  of  the  utmost  value  to 
us  next  vear  to  sow  a  cover  crop  for  digging  or  plowing 
in.  Where  good  farm  yard  manure  is  scarce  or  difficult 
to  secure,  this  is  a  fine  sub.stitute.  It  has  been  proved 
that  cover  crops  aid  production,  are  cheap,  and  insure  a 
good  supply  of  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 


A   leguminous    mixture    is   fine ;    a   mi.xture    of    rye   and 
"hairy  vetch"  can  be  reconunended. 

The  flower  garden  will  demand  constant  attention,  if 
the  best  results  are  expected,  from  now  on  until  October. 
Copious  waterings  during  dry  spells  with  now  and  then 
a  dressing  of  fertilizer  will  help  the  plants.  Keep  them 
well  staked  and  tied. 

To  obtain  large  blooms  of  dahlias,  they  nuist  be  dis- 
budded and  given  every  encouragement  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  Look  out  for  aphis  and  red  spi- 
der, spraying  the  plants  with  Aphine  to  prevent  attacks 
from  these  pests.  Have  them  tied  up  securely  so  that 
they  will  not  be  injured  by  gales  and  heavy  rains. 

See  that  the  late  gladioli  are  staked,  and  the  late  asters, 
the  branching  type,  is  a  most  satisfactory  one  to  grow  for 
September  blooming.  The  cooler  nights  with  dewy  morn- 
ings give  them  the  needed  time  for  proper  development. 

Give  the  rose  beds  a  dressing  of  bone  meal.  Keep  them 
well  hoed  to  conserve  the  moisture  and  keep  them  free 
from  weeds. 

August  is  the  month  of  the  gorgeous  lily,  and  they  de- 
serve to  be  more  widely  grown  and  known  among  the 
amateur  gardeners  than  apparently  is  the  case  today.  It 
is  seldom  that  one  sees  them  to  any  great'  extent,  but  their 
beauty  is  well  worthy  of  a  more  prominent  place.  Their 
prices  are  moderate  and  they  are  of  easy  culture,  provid- 
ing they  are  given  good  drainage  and  plenty  of  leaf  soil 
in  their  compost.  Plant  them  at  once,  as  soon  as  they 
are  received  from  the  dealers,  about  eight  to  ten  inches 
deep  and  avoid  the  use  of  fertilizers.  What  can  compare 
with  the  stately  beauty  of  Liliiiiii  auratum,  the  chaste 
/..  spcciosinn  albiiin  and  rubniin.  L.  Bafcmanni,  L.  Henry. 
to  mention  a  few?  Any  of  these  varieties  are  real  gems 
and  would  prove  acquisitions  of  merit  to  gardens  in  the 
herbaceous  border,  or  planted  in  spaces  in  shrubberies  and 
rhododendron  beds. 

Commence  propagating  stock  for  next  year's  bedding. 
Cutting  of  coleus.  alternanthas.  heliotrope,  fuchsias,  Ian- 
tanas,  and  all  soft  stock  can  now  he  raised.  Seeds  of 
pansies.  English  daisies,  and  such  stock  for  Spring  bed- 
ding, if  not  sown  outside  last  month,  should  be  sown  at 
once  in  the  cold  frame.  Sow  seeds  of  Delphinium  or 
other  perennials  in  frames  for  next  year's  blooming. 

Evergreens  can  be  moved  and  replanted  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  or  early  September.  The  climatic  conditions 
prevailing  will  necessarily  have  some  influence  on  this 
operation.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  do  this  during  a 
period  of  dull  or  showery  weather. 

Red  spider  has  been  very  prevalent  during  the  past 
season  and  evergreens,  box  bushes,  and  rhododendrons 
should  lie  watched  and  sprayed  with  \\'ilson's  O.  K.  Plant 
Spray. 

Should  any  re-seeding  of  the  lawns  be  contemplated,  it 
can  be  carried  out  at  this  time,  for  good  results  are  gen- 
erally looked  for  from  Fall  sowing,  if  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  ground.  Plough  or  dig  as  early 
as  possible  the  land  to  be  seeded,  to  give  all  weed  seeds 
ample  time  to  germinate ;  clean  and  harrow  well ;  make 
firm  by  rolling ;  and  rake  over.  This  will  give  a  fine, 
friable  surface.  Choose  showery  weather,  for  then  the 
germination  is  very  rapid.  If  dry,  give  artificial  water- 
ings to  encourage  a  good  growth  before  ^Vinter  sets  in. 


For  Aupiist,  1'I2I 
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The  Greenhouse,  Month  to  Month 

W.  R.  FOWKES 


AUGUST  is  the  humid  month  of  the  year,  and  with 
humidity  we  are  very  hkely  to  have  fungus  diseases. 
Many  of  our  AMnter  blooming  subjects  have 
reached  the  noonday  of  their  existence.  Beware  of  de- 
struction which  comes  with  this  period.  We  are  at  this 
time  of  the  year  likely  to  be  careless  in  small  matters,  but 
if  we  are  to  experience  no  regrets,  we  must  pay  attention 
to  details. 

Chrysantheniums  have  arrived  at  the  bud  retaining 
period,  and  August  20  is  a  safe  date  to  retain  the  bud 
that  will  give  a  fine  bloom  at  the  proper  time.  Keep  them 
clean  and  keep  all  basal  growths  picked  off.  Scrub  the 
pots  clean  also,  for  so  much  depends  on  cleanliness.  Tie 
up  all  growths  neatly.  Do  not  try  to  feed  these  plants 
with  every  kind  of  fertilizer  that  is  advertised.  Experts 
use  less  manure  than  amateurs. 

Carnations,  which  were  benched  in  April,  need  a  little 
hydrated  lime,  but  do  not  think  of  fertilizers.  Many  peo- 
ple like  to  grow  that  fine  variety,  "Laddie,"  but  complain 
of  its  bad  habit  of  bursting  its  calyx.  My  neighbor, 
Ernest  Wild,  grows  the  most  remarkable  "Laddies"  I 
have  ever  seen  in  either  private  or  commercial  places, 
and  attributes  his  success  to  early  planting  in  good  soil 
with  bone  meal  incorporated,  and  no  feeding  of  any  kind 
administered  afterwards.  His  other  varieties  were  of 
equal  merit,  and  it  is  proof  that  good  soil,  and  clean, 
careful,  daily  treatment  is  more  important  than  anything 
else.  Remember  not  to  pinch  the  shoots  after  August  20, 
or  your  crop  will  be  late. 

The  first  batch  of  Roman  Hyacinths  and  paper  white 
Narcissi  should  be  potted  the  latter  part  of  the  month  and 
])laced  out-doors  under  one  foot  of  ashes. 

Buddlcya  Asiatic  a  should  be  jjlaced  in  eight-inch  pots, 
and  allowed  to  branch,  which  will  form  large  plants  by 
November. 

Plant  a  few  cosmos,  early  kinds  that  have  been  left 
over,  either  six  plants  in  ten-inch,  or  eight  plants  iii 
twelve-inch  butter  tubs.  They  can  be  staked  and  grown 
out-doors  until  you  expect  frost  and  their  lovely,  graceful 
blooms  will  delight  the  eye  in-doors  for  many  davs  after 
frost  has  marred  the  beautv  outside. 

Sow  a  packet  of  the  Spring  blooming  (jcsiieria,  whose 
name  is  Isoloiiia  hirsutuni  hybridinn.  The  culture  is  the 
same  for  these  plants  as  for  Gloxinias,  only  easier  grown. 

Put  into  seven-inch  pots,  Canterbury  bells,  also  Cam- 
panula isophylla  and  the  variety  alba.  Grow  in  a  frame 
until  October  and  they  will  be  useful  and  inexpensive. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  sow  a  few  seeds  of  tomatoes. 
X'arieties  are  legion,  but  there  is  one  variety  that  e.xcels 
all  others.  It  is  grown  imder  several  aliases,  hut  its  true 
name  is  "Carter's  Sunrise,"  and  to  obtain  the  real  article 
secure  it  from  Carter's  Boston.  What  few  [jlants  the 
average  grower  possesses  should  Ije  of  first-class  quality 
and  a  good  start  must  be  made  with  high-class  seeds. 

SoW'  a  few  cucumber  seeds,  and  grow  on  so  that  they 
will  take  the  place  of  the  worn-out  ones.  Many  jieople 
now  favor  the  indoor  varieties  in  preference  to  the  out- 
door ones. 

X'iolets  must  be  benched  or  potted  this  month.  Shade 
the  house  until  established.  .\  short  connecting  house 
is  suitable,  running  north  and  south.  .Allow  sufficient 
space  between  the  plants  to  permit  their  full  develoi)ment. 


Stevias  sliould  be  lienched.  Take  cuttings  of  bedding 
plants;  geraniums  can  be  inserted  in  flats  of  sandy  soil, 
covering  the  surface  with  half  an  inch  of  sand.  Place 
the  flats  out-doors  in  full  sunlight  so  that  they  will  root 
nicely  and  can  then  be  taken  indoors  at  the  pro])er  time 
where  they  will  live  all  Winter  in  the  flats,  providing  they 
are  free  from  heat  and  damp.  Cool  and  drv  is  the  cor- 
rect atmosjihere. 

Sow  Strcptocarpits  hybrids  which  will  make  a  delight- 
ful showing  in  the  Spring.  Very  sandy  soil  is  necessary. 
They  take  about  six  weeks  to  germinate. 

Take  care  of  the  Hibiscus  grandiflorus  and  propagate 
from  the  half-ripened  wood.  You  will  have  splendid 
flowers  for  table  decoration  throughout  the  Winter  with 
little  trouble. 

Sow  Heliotrope  for  standards,  blank's  Giant  is  ideal 
for  this  purpose.  It  can  be  grown  on  without  check,  and 
will  reach  three  feet  in  height  by  December.  If  kept 
fairly  dry  and  cool  all  Winter,  they  will  shoot  ahead  and 
make  charming  plants  for  many  purposes. 

Bouvardias  and  Lantanas  of  good  favorite  kinds  should 
be  cut  back,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  will  break  nicely  and 
give  useful  cuttings.  The  right  way  to  propagate  these 
plants  is  from  verv  soft,  young  wood. 

Repot  any  old  Pelargoniums ;  the  straggly  ones  need 
to  be  cut  back  well,  and  when  the  plants  have  made  a 
new  break,  shake  off  the  soil  and  repot  into  as  small  pots 
as  possible.     Grow  very  cool. 

Beware  of  fungus  in  the  rose  house.  Do  not  have 
moisture  on  the  leaves  at  night.  At  the  end  of  -August 
fungus  often  makes  its  appearance,  so  lime  should  be 
blown  between  the  ])lants  with  bellows  after  every  good 
watering.  Reduce  the  damping  process  until  firing  is 
started  in  earnest. 

Give  the  Poinsettias.  which  are  desired  for  Christmas 
bloom,  a  shift  into  six-incli  pots.  To  a  barrel  load  of  soil, 
give  a  six-inch  pot  full  of  Ichtheme  Guano.  The  bracts 
will  be  three  times  the  ordinary  size. 

Cinerarias  ought  to  be  i)laced  in  six-inch  pots.  Be 
careful  to  drain  these  jjlants  well :  they  are  not  very  par- 
ticular about  the  soil,  if  their  drainage  is  clear.  T  alwavs 
use  a  good  amount  of  leaf  mold  with  these  plants  and 
when  in  full  vigor,  apply  \'eimine  to  the  soil  once  a  week. 
The  best  position  for  them  is  a  bed  of  ashes.  Thev  dis- 
like a  latticed  bench. 

Calla,  the  "Godfrey,"  that  have  rijiened  their  leaves 
thoroughly  while  outdoors  should  now  be  shaken  out  and 
reported.  They  flower  freely  if  placed  in  small  jiots : 
three  bulbs  in  an  eight-inch  pot  will  do  nicely.  Enrich 
the  compost  with  hone  meal. 

Eucharis  ainaaoiiica  in  the  warm  house  should  be  fed 
well,  using  soot  w-ater  to  guard  against  the  mite,  which 
destroys  so  many  of  this  beautiful  class  of  flowering- 
bulbous  plants. 

Orchids  must  be  kept  absolutely  clean.  A  lady  re- 
marked to  her  gardener  when  he  w^as  cleaning  off  the 
green  scum  on  the  pots,  that  she  liked  to  see  the  green. 
He  said.  "Yes.  so  do  the  snails.  They  like  a  dirty  pot." 
The  lady  was  then  assured  that  the  gardener  was  right 
in  removing  every  bit  of  the  scum. 

Be  careful   in  watering  the  orchids  as  .some  of  them 
(Continued  on  page  675) 
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Insect-Catching  Plants 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE 


IT  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  real  rulers  of  this 
planet  are  insects,  and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  state- 
ment. Insect  pests  are  everywhere.  They  injure 
our  crops  when  growing,  and  again  after  they  are  har- 
vested ;  they  bring  diseases  to  our  domestic  animals ;  they 
destroy  our  clothing  and  our  furnishings;  and  swarm  in 
every  part  of  the  earth. 

So  fond  of  the  vegetation  are  the  insects,  that  it  is  a 
wonder  that  certain  forms  of  plants  have  survived  at  all. 
It  does  not  seem  possible,  for  instance,  that  the  potato 
plant  and  the  potato  beetle  could  have  originated  in  the 
same  region.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not.  The 
survival  of  our  familiar  tuber-bearing  plant  is  largely  a 
matter  of  good  luck,  due  to  its  beginning  life  in  a  region 
far  removed  from  its  most  dangerous  enemy.  There  are 
other  plants,  however,  that  are  less  vulnerable ;  in  fact, 
some  have  developed  most  interesting  devices  for  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  attack.  The  heavy  coating  of 
hairs  which  cover  the  stems  and  the  leaves  of  many  species 
acts,  in  a  large  measure,  to  protect  them  from  soft  bodied 
insects,  and  the  production  of  nauseous  or  poisonous  sub- 
stances in  the  plant  may  also  serve  in  this  capacity.  In 
all  probability  the  stinging  hairs  of  nettles  and  similar 
plants  protect  them  from  insects.  Certainly  they  protect 
the  plants  from  larger  animals.  Regarding  the  poisonous 
species,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  even  these  have  their 
msect  enemies.  The  tobacco  worm,  for  instance,  does  not 
find  chewing  tobacco  bad  for  its  health ! 

In  the  tropics  tables  and  their  contents  are  often  pro- 
tected from  creeping  insects  by  placing  each  table  leg  in 
.a  saucer  of  water.  The  idea,  however,  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  teasels  some  millions  of  years  ago. 
These  plants  have  opposite  leaves  whose  bases  join  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  as  to  form  little  cisterns  around  the 
.stems  and  these,  filled  with  rain  water,  bar  all  comers. 
The  catch-flies  solve  the  problem  in  a  different  manner, 
being  equipped  with  sticky  zones  on  the  stems  between 
each  pair  of  leaves.  Any  small  insect  which  dares  to  ven- 
ture out  on  these  tiny  vegetable  quagmires  is  lost. 

Not  all  plants  capable  of  catching  insects  are  content 
with  mere  capture.  ]Many  of  them  use  the  insects  as 
food  and,  in  so  doing,  completely  turn  the  tables  on  the 
insect  world  by  becoming  the  devourers  instead  of  the 
devoured.  The  butterwort  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  such 
plants.  In  this  group  the  stem  and  leaves  are  covered 
with  a  slimy  substance  which  is  able  to  digest  any  small 
insects  which  may  blunder  into  it.  The  flowers  are  often 
large  and  showy,  but  the  stems  are  so  slimy  that  in  pick- 
ing them  one  is  likely  to  feel  that  he  is  disturbing  the 
plant  at  its  meal. 

Prcbablv  the  best  known  instance  of  insect-catching 
plants  are  found  among  the  sundews,  a  genus  of  plant? 
inhabiting  cool  bogs  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
tinv,  round  leaves  of  the  common  species  are  thickly  set 
with  reddish  hairs,  each  of  which  bears  a  drop  of  glisten- 
ing dewlike  material  at  its  tip.  The  incautious  insect 
which  stops  to  investigate  the  secretion  finds  itself  stuck 
fast.  In  a  few  minutes  the  leaf  begins  to  fold  over  its 
prisoner,-  a  digestive  juice  is  poured  out,  and  in  this  im- 
promptu stomach  the  insect  soon  becomes  digested.  A 
cousin  to  the  sundew,  known  as  the  Venus  fly-trap,  does 
not  have  to  depend  upon  a  sticky  substance  to  catch  its 
prey,  but  has  a  leaf  whose  parts  close  so  quickly  that  few 
insects  escajie,  if  thev  once  f-dl  into  llie  lr;ip. 


The  teasel  cisterns  seem  designed  only  for  protection, 
but  the  hollow  leaves  of  the  pitcher  plant  are  adapted  for 
drowning  small  insects  and  then  digesting  them.  Some 
species  even  have  a  line  of  nectar,  leading  up  to  the  tip  of 
the  pitcher,  where  the  insects  fall  in.  They  are  accused 
of  mixing  an  intoxicating  substance  with  the  nectar  to 
confuse  their  victims,  a  trick  not  unknown  to  more  highly 
organized  beings.  Our  native  species,  like  the  sundews, 
live  in  cold  bogs,  but  the  tropical  forms  are  epiphytes  and 
thrive  on  the  branches  of  trees,  high  above  the  ground. 

In  muddy  pools  one  may  find  representatives  of  still 
another  group  of  insect-catchers.  These  are  the  bladder- 
worts,  which  bear  great  numbers  of  tiny  bladders,  each 
equipped  with  a  door  which  opens  inward.  Small  water 
insects  push  into  the  bladders  to  escape  their  enemies,  only 
to  find  the  door  closed  when  they  wish  to  retreat  and  their 
struggles  fasten  the  door  more  firmly. 

The  list  of  traps  employed  by  flowers  to  secure  pollina- 
tion is  too  long  for  inclusion  here.  In  all  cases  they  are 
designed  to  arrest  the  insect  only  long  enough  to  dust  it 
with  pollen,  but  some  of  the  traps  have  become  over- 
specialized,  as  it  were,  and  may  hold  their  prisoners  until 
they  starve  to  death.  The  comtnon  milk  weed  is  an  old 
oftender.  Its  pollen  is  gathered  in  small  masses,  attached 
to  a  sticky  disc  which  is  intended  to  cling  to  an  insect's 
leg.  Often  the  disc  and  the  pollen  fail  lo  come  out  of  the 
pocket  in  which  they  are  set,  and  instead  of  being  carried 
away  to  another  flower  hold  the  insect  firm.  Any  milk 
weed  patch  will  yield  evidence  of  this  nature. 

A  relative  of  the  milk  weed,  known  as  the  "cruel  plant," 
has  an  arrangement  something  like  an  old  fashioned  boot- 
jack just  above  the  nectar.  The  insect  easily  pushes  its 
tongue  down  to  the  nectar,  but  when  it  attempts  to  with- 
draw it  frequently  slips  into  a  V-shaped  notch.  The 
harder  it  struggles  the  more  securely  it  is  held.  The 
common  dog-bane  has  a  similar  trap  and  unintentionally 
catches  many  insects.  Some  of  these  prisoners  in  their 
eft'orts  to  escape  actually  pull  their  own  heads  off. 


SUCCESS 

It's  doing  your  job  the  best  you  can 

And  being  just  to  your  fellow-man ; 

It's  making  money,  but  holding  friends. 

And  staying  true  to  your  aitns  and  ends ; 

It's  figuring  how  and  learning  why. 

And  looking  forward  and  thinking  high, 

And  dreaming  a  little  and  doing  much : 

It's  keeping  always  in  closest  touch 

With  what  is  finest  in  word  and  deed : 

It's  being  thorough,  yet  making  speed : 

It's  daring  blithely  the  field  of  chance 

While  making  labor  a  brave  romance : 

It's  going  onward  despite  defeat 

.And  fighting  staunchly,  but  keeping  sweet ; 

It's  Iteing  clean  and  it's  playing  fair: 

It's  laughing  lightly  at  Dame  Despair : 

It's  looking  up  at  the  stars  above. 

And  drinking  deeply  of  life  and  love : 

It's  struggling-  on  with  the  will  to  win. 

Rut  taking  loss  with  a  cheerful  grin : 

It's  sharing  sorrow,  and  work,  and  mirth, 

.\nd  making  better  this  good  old  earth  : 

It's  serving,  striving  through  strain  and  stress, 

It's  doing  vour  noblest — that's  Success. 

—The  Rambler 


For  Aiiuusl,  1:21 
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Principles  of  Tree  Growth 


IN  contrast  with  conditions  in  animal  phybiology,  the 
life  processes  of  plants,  and  particularly  of  trees,  are 
understood  only  in  a  general  way.  While  the  student 
of  animal  nutrition  can  tell  with  rather  close  approxima- 
tion what  becomes  of  the  foods  the  animal  consumes,  can 
measure  the  energy  supplied  or  expended,  can  follow  the 
building-  up  and  breaking  down  of  various  products,  the 
plant  physiologist's  analagous  knowledge  is  far  less  de- 
tailed. Our  trees,  then,  familiar  as  they  are  to  us,  are 
less  comprehended  in  their  ordinary  internal  economy 
than  are  our  animals.  This  lack  of  definite  knowledge 
is  reflected  to  no  small  degree  in  the  diversity  of  opinions 
on  many  fundamental  questions  of  practical  orchard 
management. 

Every'tody  recognizes  the  importance  of  soil  as  a 
source  of  jjlant  food  and  will  at  once  appreciate  the  im- 
portant relation  of  soil  to  tree.  Not  so  many,  however, 
are  aware  that  plant  food  is  taken  into  the  plant  through 
the  roots  in  liquid  form  only,  consequently  a  tree  may 
conceivably  be  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty  because  of 
a  lack  of  solubility  in  the  abundant  food.  The  mere 
dumping,  then,  of  a  material  containing  an  element  of 
fertilizing  value  on  the  soil  about  a  tree  does  not  ensure 
a  hearty  immediate  feeding  for  the  tree,  and  in  many 
cases  the  orchardist,  not  waiting  the  time  necessary  for 
rendering  this  food  soluble  and  failing  to  see  any  re- 
sponse at  once,  concludes  that  his  effort  at  feeding  the 
tree  was  unnecessary  and  therefore  wasted. 

Again,  a  rather  common  sight  is  the  accumulation  of 
fertilizer  or  manure  near  the  base  of  the  tree.  This  is 
quite  the  usual  thing,  this  putting  the  food  near  by  so 
the  tree  can  apparently  get  it  conveniently.  However, 
the  main  part  of  the  absorption  of  raw  plant  foods  is 
efifected  further  out  from  the  tree,  where  the  small  roots 
are  more  abundant.  The  rootlets  that  actually  absorb  the 
food  are  formed  anew  each  year  from  the  smaller  roots ; 
the  main  roots  near  the  tree  trunk  do  not  grow  these 
rootlets  except  on  a  few  straggling  branches.  This  ar- 
rangement is  not  always  understood  because  the  root  sys- 
tem is  almost  entirely  hidden  from  ordinary  observation. 
Rut  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  roots  extend 
laterally  as  far  from  the  trunk  as  the  branches  and  that 
fertilizer  is  more  profitably  applied  at  some  distance 
from  the  tree. 

Aside  from  the  soil  with  its  nutrients  and  solutions, 
there  is,  however,  another  source  of  food  supply  that  is 
frequently  overlooked,  possibly  in  part  because  it  is  so 
freely  abundant  that  in  ordinary  orchard  conditions  it 
needs  little  consideration.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that 
a  large  part  of  the  bulk  of  any  tree  is  composed  of  carbon 
compounds,  yet  carbon  is  not  known  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  roots  at  all.  It  occurs  in  the  soil,  but  there  it  cannot 
be  taken  into  the  roots;  it  abounds  in  gaseous  combina- 
tion in  the  air.  From  the  air  then  it  is  taken  into  the 
leaves  where  under  the  action  of  sunlight  it  is  broken 
up;  the  oxygen  which  was  linked  with  it  is  returned  to 
the  air  while  the  carbon  is  retained.  The  presence  of 
carbon  in  every  smallest  piece  of  the  tree  shows  that 
it  must  be  moved  from  the  leaves,  down  intothe  wood 
in  some  wav  since  it  cannot  be  taken  in  otherwise. 

What  actuallv  occurs  is  this:  the  sap  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  largely  water  with  its  dissolved  mineral  substances, 
moves  upward  through  the  area  known  as  sapwood.  The 
current  extends  through  all  the  branchings  of  the  tree 
until  the  sap  reaches  the  leaves.  Here  in  the  presence 
of  sunlight  chlorophvll.  or  green  coloring  matter  of  the 


leaves  "digests"  this  crude  sap,  combining  and  breaking 
down  various  products,  forming  several  substances  of 
which  starches  and  proteids  are  perhaps  most  prominent 
These  accumulate  during  the  day  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  the  leaves,  but  at  night  when  starch  formation 
has  ceased  the  stored  supply  is  moved  from  the  leaves  in 
solution,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  "elaborated" 
sap,  flowing  downward. 

When  a  branch  is  girdled,  either  by  killing  of  bark, 
by  removal  of  a  ring  of  bark  or  by  a  wire  twisted  tightly 
about  it,  there  is  a  marked  change  in  its  behavior.  If  the 
injury  is  not  so  severe  as  to  prevent  healing  over  there 
is  checking  of  vegetative  or  woody  growth  with  a  ten- 
dency toward  fruitfulness.  The  tissue  below  the  girdled 
part  tends  to  react  in  the  opposite  direction ;  it  is  apt  to 
send  out  suckers  or  water  sprouts.  The  downward  flow 
of  elaborated  food  material  has  been  interrupted  and  the 
two  reactions  tend  to  show  the  relative  effects  of  each. 
Sometimes  the  growth  of  a  sucker  at  a  desired  spot  can 
be  induced  by  girdling  above  this  point. 

Much  of  this  food  material  is  stored  in  the  tissues  of 
the  tree  until  needed,  partly  in  the  twigs  and  partly  in 
the  wood  of  the  larger  branches  and  in  the  trunk.  The 
medullary  rays  frequently  abound  in  it.  Here  it  may  be 
drawn  upon  when  needed.  No  greater  mistake  can  be 
made  than  in  thinking  of  the  tree  in  Winter  as  inert.  It 
is  truly  dormant,  but  it  is  no  more  dead  than  is  a  hibernat- 
ing woodchuck.  All  through  the  Winter  it  tends  to  accu- 
mulate moisture  in  its  tissues  until  it  reaches  its  maximum 
content  just  before  the  buds  break  in  the  Sprmg.  h\ 
some  trees  the  sap  accumulates  in  such  quantities  as  to 
be  actually  under  considerable  pressure,  as  is  shown  by 
the  bleeding  of  these  trees  when  wounded.  At  such  a 
time  sap  will  travel  with  considerable  speed,  as  is  shown 
by  chemicals  introduced  as  tracers  at  one  point  in  a  tree 
trunk  being  recovered  at  a  point  a  foot  above  in  about  ten 
minutes. 

The  tubes  through  which  the  sap  flows  are  arranged 
longtitudinally  of  the  trunk  as  is  indicated  by  the  grain  of 
the  wood.  Means  of  direct  flow  around  the  tree  are  not 
provided  and  the  sap  meets  some  little  difficulty  in  moving 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  Hence  a  change  in  conditions 
at  any  given  point  is  not  so  likely  to  be  felt  markedly  to 
one  side  as  it  is  above  or  below. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  treatment  of  the 
tree  must  be  approached  from  a  somewhat  different  view- 
point from  that  used  in  handling  an  animal.  The  animal 
is  considered  as  a  unit.  The  same  viewpoint  perhaps  can 
be  held  with  the  tree  so  far  as  its  soil  relations  are  con- 
cerned and  so  far  as  it  is  fed  through  the  roots.  How- 
ever, when  the  orchardist  considers  the  treatment  of  the 
top  it  must  be  with  a  more  complicated  condition  in  mind. 
The  case  of  one  limb  or  one  part  of  a  tree  bearing  in 
alternate  years  from  the  rest  of  that  same  tree  is  rather 
common.  This  points  to  a  degree  of  independence  in 
the  aerial  parts  that  must  be  considered  in  pruning.  If 
all  the  tree  is  cut  back  uniformly  the  response  is  uniform, 
but  if  part  is  cut  back  heavily  and  the  rest  undisturbed, 
or  only  slightly  cut  back,  the  reaction  is  not  uniform 
This  quasi  independence  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind 

In  the  animal  one  set  of  digestive  organs  supplies  the 
whole  body,  one  heart  pum])s  the  blood,  and  so  on.  In 
the  tree  one  set  of  roots  gathers  the  crude  sap,  but  there 
the  likeness  stops.     Each  branch,  each  spur  has  a  strong 
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Disbudding  and  Forcing  the  Dahlia  for  Exhibition 


MANY  amateurs  desire  the  largest  and  finest  quality 
Dahlia  blossoms  obtainable,  so  the  following  may 
prove  of  value  to  both  amateurs  and  professionals. 

To  obtain  the  largest  and  most  perfect  flowers,  only 
the  best  and  largest  buds  should  be  allowed  to  mature ; 
the  others  should  be  removed,  enabling  the  full  strength 
to  develop  the  most  promising  buds  into  exhibition 
blooms. 

Some  varieties  of  Dahlias  require  thinning  and  disbud- 
ding, to  produce  the  best  flowers.  X'arieties  having  an 
excessive  amount  of  foliage  and  small  growth  should 
have  a  considerable  part  of  their  branches  removed,  while 
those  having  more  buds  than  can  be  properly  developed 
or  matured  should  be  disbudded.  The  operation  in  no 
way  endangers  the  plants  and  any  one  can  do  it.  Thin 
and  disbud  :f  necessary,  moderately  or  severely  as  con- 
ditions seem  to  require. 

Taking  a  budded  stalk  or  branch,  you  will  find  the 
large  or  first  bud  on  the  stalk,  and  also,  that  at  each  leaf 
all  the  way  down  the  stalk,  new  shoots  or  bud  stalks 
form :  these  in  turn  produce  buds  and  flowering  stalks, 
which  overtop  the  first  bud.  The  first  bud  on  every  stalk 
is  always  the  largest  and  produces  the  largest  and  best 
flower,  ordinarily.  Before  the  first  flower  is  in  full  blos- 
som, the  first  two  side  shoots  have  formed  buds  and  burst 
into  flowers.  These  in  turn  become  passe,  to  be  replaced 
by  flowering  stalks  from  the  set  next  below,  or  the  second 
pair  of  side  shoots. 

On  most  varieties  the  first  flower  has  a  short  stem,  and 
we  disbud  to  lengthen  the  stem  and  to  secure  larger 
flowers.  The  proper  way  to  disbud  is  when  the  first  bud 
is  .small,  the  first  pair  of  side  shoots  should  be  removed 
with  a  sharp  knife.  This  forces  all  the  plant  life  that 
ordinarily  would  have  developed  the  first  two  side  shoots. 


into  the  first  bud.  making  the  first  flower  much  larger 
and  giving  it  a  better  stem.  Removing  the  first  set  of 
buds  forces  ahead  the  second  set  and  they  in  turn  burst 
into  flower.  As  you  cut  and  remove  the  flowers,  your 
plants  send  forth  new  flowering  stalks  from  the  bottom 
of  plant :  the  more  you  cut  the  more  flowers  will  grow. 
Di.sbudding  is  more  generally  used  for  flowers  for  ex- 
hibition purposes.  When  wishing  the  largest  flower  pos- 
sible, for  exhibition  purposes,  you  can  disbud  every  side 
shoot  down  the  entire  length  of  the  stalk,  forcing  all  the 
])lant  life  that  would  have  developed  all  its  flowers,  into 
one  flower,  thus  growing  one  flower  of  gigantic  size ;  or, 
a  portion  of  the  side  shoots  can  be  removed.  This  dis- 
budding in  addition  to  forcing  insures  you  much  greater 
success  at  exhibitions.  In  forcing  Dahlias  to  secure  the 
very  best  results,  apply  either  fertilizer  or  manure,  or 
both,  broadcast  or  in  liquid  form,  at  each  or  every  other 
hoeing,  which  witl:  disbudding  will  give  you  the  best  re- 
sults obtainable.  Nitrate  of  soda  proves  a  very  effective 
fertilizer  for  forcing,  but  should  not  be  used  in  too  large 
(|uantities.  Apply  in  liquid  or  crystal  form  when  plants 
are  in  bud,  making  application  often,  and  not  using  too 
much  at  a  time.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  powerful  and  if  too 
much  is  used  it  will  burn  your  plants  or  force  them  to 
such  an  overgrowth  that  the  roots  will  decay  during  the 
\\'inter.  The  nitrate  of  soda  crystals  are  best  applied 
if  a  small  ring  is  made  around  the  plant,  and  these  placed 
in  the  ring  that  keeps  them  from  washing  away,  so  the 
plant  will  receive  the  entire  benefit.  If  in  liquid  form, 
using  one  tablespoonful  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  applying  with  sprayer  or  watering  can.  Anyone 
can  grow  Dahlias  of  exhibition  quality  if  thev  will  digest 
these  remarks,  study  plant  requirements,  and  act 
accordingly. —  I.  K.  Alex.\xder  in  Thf  Fhzirr  Groivcr. 


Fertilizers  for  Grasses 


IN  the  March  3  issue  of  the  Canadian  Florist  appeared 
an  article  on  the  use  of  ammonium  sulphate  on  lawns 

instead  of  nitrate  of  soda,  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
weeds.  This  article  originally  emanated  from  a  bulletin 
by  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  and  went  the 
rounds  of  the  ]iress.  It  now  appears,  however,  that  the 
method  is  not  >o  efficacious  as  suggetsed. 

The  Central  Experiment  Farm,  Ottawa,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  : 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  fertilizer  to  which  the 
wonderful  influence  is  attributed.  Furnishing  nitrogen 
in  this  form  instead  of  by  nitrate  of  soda,  an  acid  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  is  promoted — which,  if  intense,  discour- 
ages the  growth  of  practically  all  cultivated  plants. 

Two  grasses,  however,  were  found  to  persist  despite 
the  acidity  created  in  the  soil — bent  and  fescue,  grasses 
unlovely  at  best.  Clovers  and  the  better  grasses,  as  well 
as  certain  weeds,  were  exterminated. 

Lest  any,  having  learned  only  half  the  truth,  should 
proceed  to  transform  their  lawns  by  the  method  sug- 
gested, be  it  remarked  that  unless  bent  and  fescue  grasses 
are  present  and  the  owner  of  the  lawn  has  decided  that 
these  are  preferable  to  the  more  "velvety"  kinds,  the  ex- 
periment is  likely  to  prove  disastrous. 

Respecting  dandelions,  which  many  regard  as  the  most 


troublesome  and  persistent  weed  in  lawns,  the  Rhode 
Island  bulletin  has  this  to  say : 

"Dandelions  and  plantains  are  often  troublesome 
weeds,  but  apparently  are  checked  by  a  degree  of  acidity 
which  is  not  especially  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  bent 
and  red  fescue.  To  check  eventually  the  growth  of  these 
weeds  it  is  only  neces.s'ary  to  introduce  sulphate  of  am- 
monia into  the  top-dressing  in  place  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
This  procedure  will,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  check 
the  development  of  certain  grasses  like  blue  grass  and 
also  of  clover."  "Apparently  are  checked"  offers  but 
little  hope  of  getting  rid  of  dandelions  by  this  means. 

The  following  statement  from  the  same  source  is  sig- 
nificant : 

"The  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  fertilizer  apparently 
'burned"  the  grass,  for  the  trouble  did  not  exist  where 
nitrate  of  soda  and  blood  were  used  as  sources  of  nitro- 
gen, .  .  .  The  burning  was  especially  noticeable  in 
clover."'  This  "burning"  action  might  well  deter  one 
from  using  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  top-dressing.  The 
mixture  used  consisted  of  250  pounds  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, 400  pounds  acid  phosphate  and  250  pounds  mu- 
riate of  potash  per  acre — a  heavv  dressing. 

The  superior  influence  of  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  ir- 
rcfntablv  attested  in  the  records  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
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tury  from  the  famous  grass  plots  at  Rothamsted,  where 
the  sulpliate  of  ammcmia  i)lots  have  always  been  inferior 
to  those  treated  with  nitrate  of  soda.  In  dry  seasons  the 
difference  is  most  pronounced,  and  excavations  revealed 
a  deeper  penetration  of  the  grass  and  clover  roots  in  the 
nitrate  plots  and  explained  the  greater  susceptibility  to 
drought  of  the  grasses  on  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  plots. 

"The  continued  use  of  ammonium  sul|)hate  tends  to 
j)roduce  an  acid  condition  in  the  soil."'  says  Professor 
Harcourt,  O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  in  speaking  of  the  Rotham- 
sted exi)eriments.  Dr.  A.  D.  Hall,  at  one  time  director 
of  that  station,  wrote  as  follows :  "On  the  grass  plots  at 
Rothamsted.  for  example,  where  the  manuring  has  now 
been  repeated  year  after  year  for  fifty  years,  very  dis- 
tinct types  of  herbage  have  associated  themselves  with 
the  two  manures.  Putting  aside  the  prevalence  of  sorrel 
as  due  to  the  acid  conditions,  the  characteristic  grasses 
on  the  ]3lots  receiving  ammonium  salts  possess  a  shallow- 
rooted  habit,  c.  g.,  sheep's  fescue  and  sweet  vernal  grass. 

"I  well  remember  in  going  over  the  fertilizer  plots  at 
Rothamsted,  noting  that  the  plots  on  which  ammonium 
sulphate  had  been  used  continuously  carried  very  little 
grass  and,  what  there  was,  was  very  shallow-rooted.  Of 
course  ammonium  sulphate  will  tend  to  increase  the 
growth  of  grass,  and  if  this  becomes  luxuriant,  as  it 
would,  it  would  choke  out  the  weeds.  Anything  that  will 
increase  the  growth  of  the  grass  Avill  tend  to  choke  out 
the  undesired  forms  of  vegetation.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  after  a  few  years  of  continued  use  of  am- 
monium sulphate  the  soil  may  have  become  sufficiently 
acid  to  destroy  growth  of  legumes  and  of  many  kinds  of 
weeds  without  destroying  the  quality  of  the  grasses,  but 
it  is  evident  that  if  continued  for  a  long  time  even  the 
grasses  would  be  destroyed." — Canadian  Florist. 


becomes  simply  the  supporting  of  the  tree ;  reinforcing 
the  more  active  tissues.  That  this  part  is  not  absolutely 
essential  is  easily  understood  upon  recollection  of  hollow 
trunked  trees,  which  are  quite  vigorous. — F.  C.  Bradford 
in  American  Fruit  Grower. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  TREE  GROWTH 

{Continued  from  paj^e  673) 
tendency  to  do  its  own  digesting  of  the  crude  food 
products  and  seems  to  be  limited  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  can  draw  on  other  parts  for  these  substances.  The 
intelligent  pruner,  therefore,  perhaps  unconsciouslv  rec- 
ognizing this  principle,  aims  lo  provide  each  part  with  the 
conditions  necessary  for  its  best  development.  Since  sun- 
light is  necessary  for  its  best  development,  he  thins  his 
tree  so  that  every  spur  has  its  chance  to  digest  its  own 
food,  for  experience  has  taught  him  that  it  stands  little 
chance  of  calling  upon  other  parts  at  the  time  food  is 
most  needed.  Remove  the  leaves  early  in  the  season 
from  a  spur  and  see  what  a  poor  apple  it  develops.  Thin- 
ning out  one  side  of  a  tree  is  of  no  help  to  the  other  side 
unless  this  thinning  happens  to  admit  more  light  to  the 
unthinned  side. 

The  isolation  of  each  branch  may  be  utilized  by  the 
skillful  pruner  in  many  ways.  To  cite  one  ca.se:  he  may 
be  confronted  by  a  forked  branch,  both  limbs  being  of 
equal  size.  This  forecasts,  sooner  or  later,  a  bad  crotch. 
If  he  cuts  thom  back  uniformly  the  response  is  uniform 
and  the  condition  is  not  imjiroved.  Let  him  cut  one  more 
heavily  than  the  other.  In  the  Spring  both  draw  upon 
the  accumulated  reserves  of  the  tree  and  push  into 
growth.  The  longer  limb,  however,  having  a  larger  leaf 
area,  has  a  stronger  "pulling  power"  for  ascending  sap 
and  the  same  larger  leaf  area  gives  it  local  superiority 
in  elaliorated  foods.  The  result  is  that  it  outstrijis  the 
limb  that  was  cut  back  more  heavily,  and  will  in  time 
relegate  it  to  the  position  of  a  minor  side  branch. 

.\s  the  trunk  enlarges  the  wood  at  the  ceiiter  loses 
its  vital  functions  and  retires  from  active  participation  in 
the  tree's  life.  This  area  roughly  conijjrises  what  is 
comnionlv  known  as  heart  wood  and  its  chief  function 


THE  GREENHOUSE   MONTH   TO   MONTH 
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have  completed  their  growth,  and  the  sheath  is  apparent. 
Less  water  now.  Dendrobium  plialcrnopsis  has  perfected 
its  bulb,  and  the  spike  is  at  the  apex.  Protect  them  from 
snails  with  cotton  batting.  One  who  is  careful  in  water- 
ing takes  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  weather ;  the 
orchid's  growth,  whether  growing  or  resting;  the  kind 
of  house  it  lives  in ;  and  every  little  item.  If  you  are  not 
careful  with  watering,  you  are  not  a  successful  grower. 

Hang  Cattleya  ,:^'igas  against  the  open  ventilators, 
where  they  can  take  their  rest  and  break  in  fuller  vigor 
than  e\'er. 


PROPAGATING  FERNS 

'T'HERE  are  several  ways  of  propagating  ferns,  some  be- 
■*•  mg  more  suitable  to  certain  genera  than  others.  This 
article  wnll  be  confined  to  a  description  of  one  method, 
which  is  probably  the  commonest,  and  certainly  the  most 
interesting. 

Spores  (so  called  from  the  word  ".spora,"'  a  seed) 
closely  resemble  seeds.  Whereas,  the  former,  however. 
include  in  their  structure  both  an  embryo  (or  young 
plant),  protoplasm  and  an  outer  covering,  the  latter  is 
actually  the  young  plant  in  a  very  minute  form.  Seeds 
also  produce  flowering  plants — spores  otherwise. 

The  formation  of  the  spores  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
complex  they  are  generally  found  on  the  undersides  of 
the  fronds  or  leaves,  as  they  are  commonly  though  incor- 
rectlv  termed.  The  time  to  gather  them  is  as  .soon  as 
thev  turn  brown,  but  before  they  become  over-ripe  and 
burst.  Including  the  frond,  they  are  put  in  a  paper  bag 
for  a  few  days  to  dry,  but  should  be  sown  as  soon  after 
this  as  possible  to  get  good  results. 

Shallow  pans  are  the  best  receptacles  in  which  to  sow 
them.  Half  fill  with  clean  crocks  and  cover  with  a  rnix- 
ture  of  peat  and  leaf-mould,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
sharp  sand.  or.  better  still,  broken  bricks,  to  keep  it  open 
and  sweet.  This  should  be  sterilized  by  immersing  in 
boiling  water  or  baking  in  an  oven. 

In  sowing  the  spores,  take  care  there  is  no  draught, 
otherwise  being  so  small  and  light,  they  are  liable  to  get 
lost.  Cover  the  pans  with  a  sheet  of  glass  which  should 
not  be  removed  till  after  germination,  as  foreign  spores 
are  liable  to  be  blown  in  and  crowd  the  others  out. 

The  first  thing  to  be  seen  when  germination  has  begun 
is  a  growth  called  the  "prothallus,"  which  looks  like  com- 
mon moss,  r.efore  the  first  true  frond  ajipears,  the.se 
should  be  pricked  out  into  boxes  or  pans  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  .seed  boxes,  but  slightly  rougher  in  tex- 
ture. Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  handling  of  the 
prothallus.  as  it  is  extremely  tender,  and  is  liable  to  die 
if  subjected  to  the  least  bruise.  The  death  of  one  afTects 
others. 

Soon  after  this,  they  should  be  potted  up  into  small 
l>ots,  using  a  compost  of  leaf-mould,  peat.  plent\-  ol 
shari)  sand,  and  a  little  loam. 

All  should  be  left  in  a  warm  house  till  they  are  taking 
root  in  the  pots,  when  they  may  be  hardened  off  (if  a 
hardv  species). 

Spring  and  summer  arc  the  best  times  of  the  year  for 
the  operation,  but  it  may  be  done  successfully  at  any 
season. — Canadian  Florist. 
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SOME  NEW  SHRUBS  FOR  NORTHERN 
GARDENS 

I'lie  plants  in  this  list  are  hardy  in  southern  New  Eng- 
land and  the  middle  states.  The  two  Rhododendrons, 
however,  cannot  be  grown  in  soil  impregnated  with  lime. 
Several  of  these  plants  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  found  in 
American  nur.series ;  they  are,  however,  easily  propagated 
and  a  demand  for  them  will  in  time  produce  a  supply. 
The  list  contains  the  names  of  eighteen  of  "the  best" 
new  shrubs  ;  it  might  easily  be  increased  to  a  hundred,  for 
there  is  a  large  number  of  new  or  little  known  shrubs  now 
growing  in  the  Arboretum  which  American  garden-mak- 
ers unfortunately  neglect.  The  plants  selected  today  are : 
HautmamcUs  moUis,  Prliiscpia  sincmis,  Corylopsis  Go- 
toana,  Amclanchicr  grandiflom,  Forsythia  intermedia 
spcciahiUs,  Cotoncaster  hupehcnsis,  C.  racemiflora  soon- 
gorica,  C.  nitcns,  C.  midtiflora  calocarpa,  Rosa  Hugonis, 
Neillia  sinensis,  Rhododendron  Schlippenbachii,  R.  japon- 
icum.  Berheris  Vcrncc,  Syringa  Su'egincoiuii,  Spiraa 
Veitchii.  Philadelphiis  piirpurascens,  and  Euonymus 
planipes. 

Like  the  other  Witch  Hazels  of  eastern  Asia,  Hani- 
mamclis  mollis  blooms  in  the  Winter  and  the  flowers  are 
not  injured  by  the  severe  cold  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected in  the  Arboretum.  This  plant  has  handsome  foli- 
age and  larger  and  more  brightly  colored  flowers  than 
the  other  Witch  Hazels,  and  is  invaluable  for  the  decora- 
tion of  Winter  gardens.  Prinsepia  sinensis  is  considered 
here  the  best  shrub  the  Arboretum  has  obtained  from 
Manchuria.  It  is  valuable  for  its  perfect  hardiness,  the 
farr  f-ter  itfT^darlr green  leaves  unfold  before  those  of  any 
other  shrub  in  the  Arboretum,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  a  few  Willows,  and  for  its  innumerable  clear 
yellow  flowers  which  open  before  the  leaves  are  fully 
grown.  The  stems  of  this  shrub  are  armed  with  stout 
spines  and  it  should  make  a  good  hedge  plant.  Corylop- 
sis, which  is  an  Asiatic  genus  related  to  the  Witch 
Hazels,  has  handsome  yellow,  early  Spring  flowers  in 
drooping  clusters  which  appear  before  the  leaves.  There 
are  several  Japanese  and  Chinese  species  in  the  Arbore- 
tum but  only  the  Japanese  C.  Gotoana  has  been  unin- 
jured here  by  the  cold  of  recent  years,  and  it  is  the  only 
species  which  can  be  depended  on  to  flower  every  year  in 
a  Massachusetts  garden.  The  Forsythia  of  the  list  is 
still  the  handsomest  of  the  varieties  of  F.  intermedia 
which  is  the  general  name  of  the  hybrids  between  F. 
siispcnsa  Foriunei  and  F.  viridis.  This  variety  was 
raised  in  a  German  nursery  and  is  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  Forsythias  now  known  in  gardens.  Ainelanchicr 
granditlora  is  believed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  two 
arborescent  species  of  the  eastern  United  States.  .  .  . 
canadensis  and  A.  Icevis,  and  is  by  far  the  handsomest 
of  the  Amelanchiers  in  the  large  Arboretum  collection  of 
these  plants.  It  came  here  from  Europe  but  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same  hybrid  has  been  found  in  several 
places  in  the  eastern  states.  The  four  Cotoneasters  in 
the  list  are  perhaps  the  handsomest  of  the  twenty  odd 
species  introduced  by  Wilson  from  western  China.  They 
are  all  large  shrubs  of  graceful  habit,  and  have  white 
flowers  and  red  fruits  with  the  exception  of  C.  nitens 
which  has  red  flowers  and  black  fruit.  In  recent 
vears  the  Arboretum  has  made  few  more  important 
introductions  for  American  gardens  than  the  Chinese 
Cotoneasters.  Although  no  longer  a  "new  plant" 
Rosa  Hngonis  is  inchided  in  this  list  because  it  is 
not  only  the  handsomest  of  the  Roses  discovered  in 
China  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  but  in  the 
judgment  fif  manv  persons  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 


Roses  with  single  flowers.  Fortunately  for  American 
garden-makers  the  value  of  this  Rose  is  appreciated  by  a 
few  American  nurserymen  from  whom  it  can  now  be  ob- 
tained. The  introduction  of  Neillia  sinensis  made  it  pos- 
sible to  add  to  the  Arboretum  collection  a  representative 
of  a  genus  of  the  Rose  Fainily  which  had  not  before  been 
cultivated  in  the  Arboretum.  There  are  now  other  species 
of  Neillia  grown  here  but  soine  of  them  are  not  entirely 
hardv,  and  others  have  no  particular  value  as  garden 
plants.  Neillia  sinensis,  however,  has  never  been  injured 
Ijy  cold,  and  with  its  drooping  clusters  of  pink  flowers  is 
a  handsome  plant  well  worth  a  place  in  any  garden. 
Rhododendron  {Azalea)  Schlippenbachii  is  one  of  the 
most  important  introductions  of  recent  years.  A  native 
of  northern  Korea,  it  grows  further  north  and  in  a 
colder  country  than  anv  other  Azalea,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Rhodora,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
can  be  grown  successfully  in  the  open  ground  much 
further  north  in  the  eastern  United  States  than  any  of 
the  other  Asiatic  Azaleas.  It  may  be  expected,  too,  to 
prove  hardy  further  north  than  the  American  species 
with  the  exception  of  Rhodora.  The  large  pale  pink 
flowers  of  this  Azalea,  although  less  showy  than  those  of 
a  few  of  the  other  species,  are  more  delicately  beautiful 
than  those  of  any  of  the  Azaleas  which  have  proved 
hardy  in  the  Arboretum.  There  are  a  few  plants  of  this 
Azalea  large  enough  to  flower  in  the  United  States,  and 
many  seedhngs  have  been  raised  here  and  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  Until  these  are  large  enough  to 
flower  it  will  probably  remain  extremely  rare.  Rhododen- 
dron (Azalea)  japonicum  cannot  be  called  a  new  plant 
for  it  has  been  growing  in  the  Arboretum  since  1893, 
but  it  is  such  a  valuable  plant  and  is  still  so  little  known 
or  understood  that  it  can  perhaps  properly  find  a  place 
in  a  list  like  this.  The  large  orange  or  flame-colored 
flowers  make  it  when  in  bloom  one  of  the  showiest  of  all 
the  hardy  Azaleas.  Bcrbcris  Verncc  has  been  mentioned 
in  a  recent  number  of  these  Bulletins ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  about  it, 
that  it  is  a  hardy  plant  of  exceptionally  graceful  habit 
among  Barberries,  with  arching  and  drooping  branches 
from  which  hang  innumerable  slender  clusters  of  small 
yellow  flowers  followed  by  small  red  fruits.  Berberis 
Verna  has  proved  the  handsomest  of  the  large  number 
of  Barberries  with  deciduous  leaves  found  by  Wilson  in 
western  China,  Among  the  numerous  species  of  Lilacs 
introduced  into  gardens  from  China  during  recent  years 
Syringa  Sziieginzozt'ii  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  by 
many  persons.  It  is  a  tall  shrub  with  slender  erect  stems 
which  produce  every  year  great  Cjuantities  of  pale  rose- 
colored,  fragrant  flowers  in  long  rather  narrow  cluster. 
It  has  the  merit  of  being  almost  the  last  of  the  Lilacs  in 
the  Arboretum  collection  to  bloom.  Spircca  Veitchii  has 
the  merit,  too,  of  being  the  last  of  the  white-flowered 
Spirccas  to  flower.  It  is  a  shrub  already  6  or  8  feet  tall 
in  the  Arboretum,  with  numerous  slender  stems  and 
gracefully  arching  branches  which  about  the  first  of  July 
are  covered  from  end  to  end  with  broad  flower-clusters 
raised  on  slender  erect  stems.  This  Spirjea  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  hardy  shrubs  discovered  by  Wilson  in  western 
China,  and  by  many  persons  it  is  considered  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus  as  it  is  now  represented  in  the 
Arboretum,  Euonymus  planipes  is  a  native  of  northern 
Japan  and  a  large  shrub  with  large  dark  green  leaves  and 
the  incons]iicuous  flowers  of  the  genus ;  and  it  is  onlv  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  fruit  that  this  plant  is  in- 
cluded in  this  list,  for  the  fruit  which  hangs  gracefully 
on  long  slender  stems  is  large,  crimson,  very  lustrous  and 
more  showy  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Burning  Bushes 
in  the  .\rhoretum. — Arnold  Arboretum  Riillrtin. 
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SO  far  as  crop  raising  is  concerned,  the  advent  of  Sep- 
tember, or  earlier,  brings  a  cessation  from  seed  sowing 
out  of  doors  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  country; 
but  it  does  not,  or  should  not,  bring  about  a  cessation  from 
gardening. 

Each  season  of  the  \ear  has  its  own  special  work  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  at  that  time,  but  there  is  no  period  of 
greater  importance  than  the  Autumn  because  the  effects  of  what 
is  done,  or  left  undone,  then  are  felt  for  good  or  evil  through- 
out the  entire  following  year. 

There  are  far  too  many  garden  owners,  both  large  and  small, 
who  think  that  when  the  cropping  season  is  over  there  is  little 
or  nothing  to  do  in  a  garden  until  the  following  Spring.  This 
idea  is  a  complete  fallacy,  and  all  real  gardeners  find  themselves 
just  as  busy  during  the  Autumn  as  in  the  Spring.  One  cannot 
put  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  ^reat  benefits  connected  with 
making  every  possible  use  of  the  I'all  season.  There  are  many 
things  which  can  be  better  done  then  than  at  any  other  time; 
there  are  other  things  which  must  be  done  then  or  thev  can- 
not be  done  at  all ;  and  the  .\utumn  is  the  best  time  to  carry 
out  all  kinds  of  permanent  planting  and  other  improvements  or 
extensions. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  economy  and  of  continually  increas- 
ing permanent  soil  fertility  the  conservation  of  plant  food  is  at 
this  season  of  great  importance. 

-A  properly  cared  for  vegetable  garden — and  it  is  to  this  de- 
partment which  our  remarks  now  mainly  refer — will  have  been 
kept  free  from  weeds  and  the  ground  between  the  plants  re- 
ligiously cultivated  througliout  the  season.  This  cultivation  not 
only  prevents  the  existence  of  weeds  and  renders  watering  less 
necessary,  but  the  continual  stirring  of  the  ground  greatly 
assists  in  bringing  the  plant  food  which  the  soil  may  contain 
into  an  available  condition. 

Like  all  other  livi'"!.g  organisms,  plants  require  for  their  sus- 
tenance food  containing  several  ingredients,  hut  unless  some  pro- 
portion of  all  these  ingredients  exists  in  the  soil  in  a  proper 
condition  for  the  plant  to  make  use  of  thev  might  just  as  well 
not  be  there  at  all.  The  great  difference  between  the  available 
and  the  unavailable  plant  food  of  a  soil  is  the  reason  for  the 
fact  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  gives  no  criterion  of  its 
fertility,  although  such  analysis  may  give  some  idea  of  a  soil's 
potentialities   in   that   direction. 

Not  only  do  plants  require  several  different  food  elements 
for  their  growth  but  these  elements  are  required  in  certain  pro- 
portions and  excess  of  one  or  more  will  not  compensate  for 
deficiency  in  others.  Every  species  of  plant  has  practically  the 
same  composition  wherever  it  may  be  grown,  and  from  this  we 
know  how  much  of  any  element  a  crop  of  a  given  weight  will 
remove  from  a  given  area  of  .ground.  For  example  a  medium 
crop  (150  bushels)  of  potatoes  removes  twenty  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  from  an  acre,  but  as  plant  roots  do  not  come  into 
contact  W'ith  all  the  soil  it  follows  that  there  must  be  considerably 
more  than  twenty  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  available  in  an  acre 
to  enable  this  amiunit  of  potatoes  to  be  produced.  Tt  has  been 
estimated  that  there  must  be  four  times  the  quantity  of  plant 
food  in  an  available  state  than  is  used  to  produce  a  crop  of  a 
given  bulk ;  therefore  when  a  crop  is  removed  there  is  always 
a  con.-;idcrable  quantity  of  plant  food  in  an  available  state  re- 
maining in  the  soil.  It  also  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  larger  the  crop  the  larger  is  the  amount  of  available  plant 
food  remaining  unused. 

If  the  ground  is  allowed  to  remain  bare  with  nothing  growing 
upon  it  then  nndoubtedlv  the  greater  part  of  this  unused  avail- 
able plant  food  is  wasted  by  being  washed  down  into  the  subsoil 
by  Autumn  rains,  the  waste  being  greatest  upon  a  .sandv  soil 
and  least  upon  one  of  a  clayey  nature.  Further,  available  nitrogen 
is  lost  with  much  greater  ease  than  other  food  ingredients.  In 
this  _  connection  Dr.  Russell,  of  the  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Station,  has  carried  out  some  epoch-making  experiments  con- 
cerning the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  drainage  water.  As  the  results 
of  his  investigations,  he  fcnmd  that  from  .September  13  to  I'ebru- 
ary  IS,  the  richest  soil  Ic^t  the  equivalent  of  S04  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  and  the  poorest  lost  the  equivalent  of 
168  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre;  this  makes  the  average 
loss  to   be   practicallv   fifteen   dollars   per   acre  in   nitrogen   alone. 

Good  treatment  of  the  soil  not  only  benefits  the  crop  crowing 


upon  it  at  the  time  but  also  may  be  of  considerable  advantage 
to  the  crop  of  the  foUowin.g  year.  How  great  this  advantage 
may  be  will  depend  upon  whether  the  garden  is  totally  neglected. 
or  the  reverse,  after  the  crop-growing  season  is  over. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Autumn  gardening  is  the 
using  up  of  the  plant  food  remaining  unconsumed  and  preventing 
it  from  being  lost,  and  it  is  this  which  the  growing  of  cover 
crops  accomplishes. 

In  this  connection  a  large-scale  experiment  was  carried  out 
in  Britain  during  1916-1917  by  Professor  Wibberley  on  a  field 
of  ei.ght  acres.  During  the  Summer  of  1916  the  entire  field  was 
under  the  same  crop.  At  the  end  of  Summer  part  was  sown 
to  a  green  crop  and  the  remainder  left  uncropped.  The  green 
crop  was  eaten  oft'  by  sheen  during  March  and  early  April.  Imme- 
diately after,  the  entire  field  was  manured  and  cultivated  uni- 
formly throughout  and  planted  at  the  same  time  with  the  same 
variety  of  potatoes.  Tlie  crops  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 
were  carefully  weighed,  with  the  result  that  the  portion  under 
cover-crop  gave  360  bushels  per  acre  and  the  portion  uncropped 
263  bushels  per  acre.  A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  waste 
which  goes  on  when  land  is  left  uncropped  during  Autumn: 
and  in  all  cases  the  more  open  the  Winter  and  the  later  the 
soil  freezes  up  the  greater  the  waste. 

Another  feature  of  importance  in  connection  with  Winter  cover- 
crops,  especially  in  wet  Winters  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen 
up  for  long  at  a  time,  is  that  these  crops,  owing  to  leaf  evapora- 
tion and  root  action,  help  to  dry  the  land  in  readiness  for  preparing 
it  for  the  succeeding  Spring  crop. 

Seed  for  the  production  of  a  cover-crop  should  be  sown  upon 
all  ground  immediately  after  a  crop  for  use  is  finished  and  there 
is  no  further  time  for  another  one  to  mature  for  that  purpose. 
If  there  is  only  a  narrow  strip  vacant  it  should  he  sown,  followed 
from  time  to  time  by  other  strips  until  the  entire  vacant  ground 
in  the  garden  is  covered.  Sowing  broadcast  is  the  best  method 
so  that  all  the  soil  is  evenly  covered. 

In  deciding  what  species  of  plants  should  be  sown  for  a  cover- 
crop  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  we  wish  to  accomplish  and 
what  is  possible  to  attain  by  it;  having  regard  also  to  climatic 
conditions  as  to  whether  the  crop  is  wanted  to  live  through  the 
Winter  and  make  some  Spring  growth  or  whether  it  is  intended 
to  turn  it  under  before  the  ground  becomes   frozen  up. 

First  we  want  to  use  up  the  available  nitrogen,  phosphates  and 
potash  remaining  in  the  soil,  and  we  can  at  the  same  time  also 
add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  by  the  use  of  some  kind  of  leguminous 
plant.  For  the  latter  purpose  Crimson  Clover  will  answer  for 
sowing  during  August  and  September ;  subsequently  Winter 
Vetch  can  be  used.  As  these  and  other  leguminous  plants  obtain 
their  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  are  termed  nitrogen 
.satberers,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  make  any  use  whatever  of  avail- 
able soil  nitrogen.  To  conserve  the  latter  some  plant  which  is 
a  user  of  soil  nitro.gen,  such  as  rye,  should  be  sown  at  the  same 
time.  Piuckwheat  and  rape  are  also  good  to  mix  in  as  they  arc 
good  fora.gcrs  and  their  root  action  is  such  that  there  will  be 
little  available  plant  food  escape  them. 

The  value  of  the  rye  and  vetch  combination  for  late  sowing  as 
a  soil  renovator  is  very  great,  especially  upon  light  soils.  The 
Winter  vetch  will  frequently  grow  where  other  le.gumes  will  not 
and  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer  it  is  at  least  equal  to  any  others  of 
its  family.  It  has  the  further  qualification  of  being  extremely 
hardy  and  succeeding  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  country. 
The  vetch  may,  as  above  noted,  \k  sown  later  in  the  Autumn  than 
the  clover  and  will  furnish  a  greater  qiianlity  of  matter  for 
the  production  of  humus  after  bein.g  turned  under  in  the  Spring 
than  anything  else,  but  the  crimson  clover  combination  is  prefer- 
able for  early  I'all  sowing  as  it  makes  more  growth  before 
Winter.  During  the  Autumn  the  vetch  appears  to  spend  its 
energies  in  making  root  .grow-th  rather  than  top  and  is  fre- 
quently scarcely  visible  when  Winter  sets  in.  While  the  clover 
is  often  Winter  killed  it  grows  more  or  less  rapidly  during  the 
Fall. 

For  tlie  earliest  Spring  sowin.gs  the  first  planted  cover-crops 
hould  be  deeply  spaded  under  just  before  hard  frost  prevents 
the  operation  being  carried  out  so  that  the  vegetable  matter  of 
the  cover  crop  may  have  time  to  decay,  and  under  ordinary 
conditions  this  portion  of  the  ground  will  not  require  spading 
(Continued  on  /•a.ci"  679) 
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WOMEN    IN    HORTICULTURE. 

{Continued   from   July    issue) 

The  different  occupations  open  to  women  in  hurticiilture  can 
be   classilied    in   the    following   categories : 

I.  Private  Estates.  There  have  always  been  a  certain  num- 
ber of  women  employed  upon  private  estates,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  condition  will  continue  in  the  future.  While,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  woman  has  been  employed  by  preference,  according 
to  her  individual  capacities,  m  other  cases  the  proprietors,  be- 
longing themselves  to  the  sex  preferred  to  have,  among  the  per- 
sons surrounding  them,  an  educated  woman  as  the  chief  gardener. 
It  will  be  indispensable  for  the  woman  in  this  walk  in  life,  to 
be  an  enthusiast  in  her  work,  for  her  life  will  often  be  very  soli- 
tary, and  she  will  have  constantly  before  her  a  work  that  is 
l-.ard  and  absorbing.  This  existence  would  be  even  unendurable 
without  the  compensation  experienced  by  all  true  lovers  of 
gardening  in  the  practise  of  their  occupation. 
"  II.  Horticultural  Establishments  or  Nurseries.  Here 
again  we  lind  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  branch  of  horticul- 
ture in  which  a  limited  number  of  women  can  be  employed. 
Although,  for  the  reasons  already  indicated,  the  bulk  of  the 
work  of  these  estalilishments  will  always  devolve  upon  the  male 
sex,  the  man  of  middling  strength  being  capable  of  accomplishmg 
a  superior  amount  of  labor,  and  being  certain,  by  this  fact,  of 
being  emploved  in  preference  to  the  woman  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  it  occurs  often,  nevertheless,  that  she  gives  proof  of  spe- 
cial aptitudes  for  certain  works,  especially  those  of  theiii  that 
concern  the  numerous  manipulations  relating  to  the  multiplication 
of  plants.  She  learns  quickly,  in  general,  and  is  clever  as  well 
as  careful  in  her  work.  It  is  clear  that  if  woman  is  going  to 
attain  to  any  consequence  in  these  kinds  of  occupation  it  will  be 
necessary  for  her  to  bring  all  her  attention  to  bear  and  not  to 
spare  any  effort  to  perfect  herself  in  the  practise  of  the  opera- 
tions; for  those  will  succeed  in  this  specialty  who  will  show 
themselves   superior   to   the  man   of  ordinary   skill. 

III.  SciENiFic  employments.  The  majority  of  women  en- 
gaged in  horticulture  have  been  recruited  among  educated  women, 
and  have  thus  acGuired  their  initiation  into  horticulture  in  the 
scientific  atmosphere  of  a  school,  or  horticultural  college.  It  is 
then  not  strange  that  many  of  them  have  been  sufficiently 
equipped,  on  the  intellectual  side  of  research  work,  to  perfect 
themselves  in  it,  and  to  occupy  consequently  positions  permitting 
them  to  put  to  advantage  the  knowledge  thus  acquired.  Occupa- 
tions of  this  kind  have  become  greatly  generalized  during  recent 
years;  they  represent  a  vast  field  for  action  for  women  having 
love  for  tiie  work  and  possessing  sufficient  experience.  These 
occupations  can  be  grouped  in  the  following  manner: 

A.  Professors  in  schools  anil  colleges  of  horticulture.  The 
number  of  feminine  professors  has  always  been_  inferier  to  the 
needs  in  this  spcciaUy.  The  principal  cause  resides  in  the  fact 
that  no  special  course  has  yet  lieen  provided  for  students  de- 
sirous of  devoting  themselves  to  this  professorship.  Those  who. 
in  association  with  instruction  in  botany  and  the  natural  sciences, 
desire  to  attain  to  the  position  of  professor  of  horticulture,  in 
our  days  are  obliged  to  pursue  the  ordinary  course  in  a  school 
of  horticulture  and  then  to  complete  these  studies  in  a  university. 
This  represents  long  years  of  toil,  and  very  few  have  the  means 
to  undertake  such  a  task.  It  would  be  possible  considerably  to 
abridge  the  duration  of  these  studies  by  the  creation,  in  horti- 
cultural schools  alreadv  giving  practical  instruction  sufficient 
in  all  branches  of  the  profession,  special  courses  having  for 
their  end  the  preparation  of  future  professors  and  their  perfect- 
ing in  the  important  theoretical  subjects  connected  with  garden- 
ing. Actually  the  majoritv  of  professors  of  botany  in  schools 
for  girls  have  received  their  theoretical  instruction  in  a  college, 
generally  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  where  there  is  no 
real  facility  for  acquiring  a  practical  acquaintance  with  living 
plants.  It  would  be  quite  preferable  for  these  women  that  they 
should  be  able  to  do  their  studies  in  an  institution  where  they 
would  have  the  possibility  of  having  theoretical  courses  asso- 
ciated with  experience  and  with  demonstrations  executed  in  a 
practical  manner  in  the  open  air.  The  assembled  professors 
would  then  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  give  an  entirely  new 
orientation  to  botanical  instruction  and  be  able  to  call  forth, 
among  their  pupils,  a  taste  for  gardening  and  an  understanding 
of  it,  if  desirable,  and  for  work  in  the  fields. 

B.'  Instructors  and  insfcctors  of  horticulture.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  gardening  in  the  rural  schools  is,  in  our  day,  gen- 


erally admitted  and  in  order  to  develop  it  many  county  councils, 
have  created  positions  of  instructors  and  inspectors  of  horticul- 
ture. The  occupations  of  persons  occupying  these  positions  vary 
according  to  them ;  nevertheless  there  is  demanded  of  them  ia 
general  instruction  in  schools  of  gardening,  the  keeping  in  touch. 
with  primary  schools,  the  giving  of  aid  and  advice  in  all  matters 
touching  on  their  subjects,  and  the  organizing  of  numerous 
courses  and  conferences  for  adults.  Many  women  have  already 
been  invested  with  these  employments  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
forbid  the  belief  that  many  others  have  marked  out  for  them- 
selves this  walk  in  life.  It  will,  however,  lie  necessary  for  them 
to  possess  extensive  practical  knowledge  of  horticulture  as  well 
as  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  principles  upon  which 
this  profession  fundamentally  rests. 

C.  Scientific  rescarcli.  There  exists,  finally,  a  possible  future 
for  women  in  the  scientific  work  and  research  of  horticulture. 
Those  who  already  possess  sufficient  experience  and  who  show  a 
special  taste  for  certain  problems  of  science  such  as  the  reproduc- 
tion of  plants,  ve.getable  pathology  and  physiology,  etc.,  will  not 
have  any  diflSculty  in  finding  in  the  profession  a  .field  of  action 
relating  to  the  investigation  of  these  subjects.  It  is  necessary 
to  notice  that  these  researches  require  a  high  degree  of  knowl- 
edge ;  their  adepts  will  have  to  be  botanists  and  experienced 
chemists  and  possess  in  addition  enough  practical  instruction  in 
horticulture.  The  woman  who  has  within  her  the  requisite- 
adaptation  and  who  at  the  same  time  possesses  the  means  for 
undertaking  the  necessary  studies  riught  to  succeed  in  this  career. 

Tliere  remains  finally  a  question  that  deserves  to  be  considered, 
it  is  that  of  the  type  of  woman  having  the  most  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  tlie  practice  of  gardening.  Before  the  war  the  women  en- 
gaged in  horticulture  were  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  edu- 
cated classes.  This  came  from  the  fact  that  the  necessary  ap- 
prenticeship could  be  found  only  in  a  college  or  in  a  .school  of 
horticulture  and  from  the  fact  that  this  was  hardly  accessible 
e.xcept  to  those  possessing  sufficient  pecimiary  means.  The 
horticultural  colleges  have  since  been  obliged  to  direct  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  course  toward  instruction  in  the  elementary 
operations  of  gardening.  This  practical  acquaintance  became 
tlien  much  more  widely  open  to  the  students  and  those  just  en- 
tering upon  the  occupation  and  without  any  supplementary  ex- 
pense to  them.' 

The  war,  however,  has  brought  new  conditions  which  have 
had  a  twofold  influence  upon  the  entrance  of  women  into  horti- 
culture. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  numerous 
gardens,  where  it  is  possible  for  them  to  accomplish  their  initial 
practical  apprenticeship  without  having  to  pass  through  the  dif- 
ferent schools  and  colleges.  It  must  be  hoped  that  this  new  sit- 
uation will  have  its  reflex  influence  in  the  future  upon  the  schools 
1)1  gardening,  and  will  give  them  the  occasion  to  raise  the  com- 
mon level  of  studies,  while  directing  their  instruction  toward 
ends  more  modern  and  more  specialized. 

In  the  second  place  the  exigencies  of  tlie  war  have  produced 
a  new  type  of  feminine  worker  in  horticulture :  numerous  young 
girls  belonging  to  the  laboring  classes  were  drawn  toward  the 
■^'army  of  the  land"  and  induced  by  the  advantages  of  life  in  the 
open  air.  A  certain  number  among  them  have  maintained  their 
employments  of  that  time  and  are  still  employed  in  the  private 
gardens  and  horticultural  establishments.  These  women  \yill 
some  day  perhaps  experience  a  desire  to  study  the  scientific 
principles  upon  which  rest  the  manual  operations  which  thev  have 
had  to  execute.  If  this  case  occurs  it  can  be  resolved  in  two 
ways.  By  the  organization  of  appropriate  courses  in  the  institu- 
tions of  applied  agriculture;  2.  By  the  creation  of  fellowships 
and  of  bonuses  for  certain  designated  schools  of  horticulture : 
these  advantages  being  accorded  only  to  women  engaged  in  their 
profession  after  a  certain  time  and  not  possessing  the  pecuniary 
means  suflicient  to  pursue  their  studies  to  advantage. — Translated 
from  Rcziie  Tlorticole. 


WATERING    AND    FEEDING    PLANTS    IN    POTS 

Plants  grown  in  pots,  particularlv  those  in  house  windows, 
often  die  either  throudi  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  at  the  roots 
or  are  "killed  with  kindness"  through  watering  them,  not  wisely, 
but  too  well.  It  is  obvious  that  a  general  rule  cannot  be  laid 
down  for  all  and  sundry  plants,  as  they  differ  in  their  needs. 
Take  the  case  of  Azaleas,  purchased  often  when  in  bloom ;  these 
in  many  instances  do  not  live  very  long,  and  die  off  in  a  manner 
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unaceoimtablL'  to  the  owmr,  but  vvlicii  facts  arc  elicited  tlic  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  not  dilticuU — they  die  from  want  of  mois- 
ture at  the  roots.  Azaleas  are  potted  for  the  most  part  in  peat, 
and  when  they  are  watered,  unless  it  is  done  thoroughly,  little,  if 
any,  moisture  percolates  to  tlie  ball  of  roots,  and  through  lack 
of  this  a  shrinkage  soon  takes  place,  lea\es  drop  off,  and  a  gen- 
eral collapse  follows.  On  the  other  hand,  ferns  of  a  delicate 
nature,  which  have  been  grown  for  market  in  a  house  where  the 
air  is  charged  with  moisture,  when  they  are  removed  to  new  en- 
vironments which  are  drier  are  frequently  given  too  much  water 
at  the  roots.  Plants  in  a  sunny  window  need  to  be  watched,  and 
subjects  like  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
watered  with  discrimination.  The  golden  rule  of  the  "happy 
medium"  is  the  best  guide  one  can  follow  in  watering  plants  in 
pots. 

Stimul.\nts. — When  pots  are  full  of  roots  a  period  arrives 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  plants  need  something  more  than  clear 
water.  It  is  then  when  a  weak  stimulant  is  beneficial,  but  no 
stimulant  should  be  applied  as  a  substitute  foi  the  usual  water. 
Stimulants  ought  not  to  be  given  plants  in  a  dry  condition.  As 
everyone  knows,  there  are  many  concentrated  manures  on  the 
market  that,  administered  according  to  directions,  are  safe  and 
do  for  plants  what  it  is  claimed  they  will  but  the  virtue  of  old 
soot  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. — Ganlcii  llliistiiitcd. 


SOME  EFFECTS  OF  DROUGHT  UPON  EVERGREENS 

For  a  long  time  I  had  been  puzzled  by  what  appeared  to  be  the 
ravages  of  some  caterpillar  among  Rhododendron  and  other 
evergreens.  The  leaves  appeared  to  have  had  holes  punched  out 
of  them  either  at  the  edges  or  between  the  latter  and  the  midrib. 
Many  experts  declared  these  clean-cut  bites  to  be  the  work  of 
caterpillars,  but  no  creature  of  that  description  could  I  ever  dis- 
cover either  by  night  or  day.  Then  my  doubt  of  the  caterpillar 
theory  was  strengthened  when  the  discovery  was  made  that  the 
leaves  of  a  CamrlUa  Donckclaari  (in  the  open)  were  being 
treated  in  the  same  wa\'.  Earwigs  and  woodlice  were  suspected, 
of  course,  but  I  could  never  find  either  one  or  the  other.  I  be- 
lieve the  fundamental  cause  to  be  drought,  not  necessarily  root 
dryness  alone,  but  excessive  leaf  evaporation.  The  shrub,  feeling 
that  it  is  subjected  to  more  dryness  than  it  can  comfortably  with- 
stand, cuts  out  some  of  its  leaf  areas,  and  by  so  doing  endeavors 
to  check  evaporation  and  so  restore  that  nice  adjustment  which 
must  exist  between  absorption  and  respiration  in  the  economic 
w'ell  being  of  a  healthy  shrub.  It  is  well  known  how  Rhododen- 
drons, especially  some  Hiinalayans,  droop  their  leaves  when  sub- 
jected to  a  parching  east  wind  so  as  to  retard  evaporation.  Here 
on  my  dry  bank,  I  have  noticed  that  these  shrubs  not  only  part 
with  portions  of  their  leafage,  so  as  to  give  what  remains  a 
better  chance  of  survival,  but  they  often  form  lines  of  cork  cells 
parallel  to  the  midrib  of  the  leaves.  This  causes  the  latter  to 
curl  inwards,  as  well  as  to  droop,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this 
action  is  but  a  phase  of  the  same  phenomenon,  another  style  in 
self-preservation. 

These  facts  and  assumptions  naturally  open  a  wide  field  for 
thought  on  the  subject  of  evaporation  in  evergreens,  and  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  is  one  to  which  the  average  gardener 
pays  insufficient  attention,  more  especially  as  regards  newly 
planted  shrubs.  Why,  for  instance,  do  Hollies  so  often  die  if 
planted  in  Winter?  Because  the  evaporation  at  their  leaf  pores 
is  greater  than  their  pow-ers  of  absorption.  Yet  by  cutting  back 
that  Holly — if  you  catch  it  at  the  right  time — it  will  often  break 
out.  This  because  you  have  disposed  of  the  leaf  surface  which 
was  exhausting  the  plant  and  at  the  same  time  conserved  and 
stimulated  sap  energj-  by  concentrating  it  to  a  given  limited  area 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  dissipated  feebly  over  the  whole  of 
the  branches.  It  is  the  same  with  many  conifers  which,  because 
they  cannot  be  cut  back,  arc,  or  should  be,  planted  in  Spring,  when 
they  are  just  breaking  into  activity  and  conditions  are  most 
genial. 

There  arc  evergreens,  notably  Elaagnuses,  many  Ericas,  coni- 
fers and  some  Kalmias.  which,  when  just  planted,  will  endeavor 
to  rectify  matters  by  drojiping  a  number  of  their  leaves  while 
perfectly  green,  this  again,  one  may  presume,  being  but  another 
mode  of  that  self-preservation  above  mentioned.  But  the  Hollv 
cannot  part  with  its  leaves  nor  the  Broom  with  its  branches  which 
serve  as  leaves,  hence  their  slow  and  miserable  death  unless  the 
surgical  knife  of  the  gardener  comes  to  their  aid.  If  these  bard- 
Icavcd  evergreens  were  able  to  drop  their  folia.ge  when  trans- 
planted or  during  hot  suiishiuc.  with  the  cunning  of  a  Cabbage  all 
might  be  well.  But  too  often  they  are  helpless.  With  no  means 
of  checking  the  evaporation  which  is  gradually  destroying  them, 
with  no  damp  "ball  of  soil"  to  balance  that  dissipation,  they  are 
in  most  instances  bound     to  succumb. 

Of  course,  we  know  what  the  moral  of  all  this  is.  vie,  "a  good 
ball  of  soil,"  frequent  waterings  in  Summer,  and  so  on.  But  I 
rather  think  that  if  the  average  amateur  were  to  realize  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  these  things  he  might  often  avoid  disap- 
pointment and  loss. — The  Garden. 


LIME  AND  THE  BEARDED  IRIS 

At  the  Iris  Conference  points  relating  to  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  Bearded  Irises  came  under  discussion.  It  is  well 
known  that  lime  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  these  Irises. 
Practically  all  the  species  are  found  growing  on  limestone  forma- 
tions. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  bacteria  which  are  responsible 
for  the  rot  disease  of  the  rhizomes  multiply  amazingly  in  lime 
and  consequently  if  there  is  evidence  of  this  trouble  ordinary 
lime  should  not  he  supplied  to  tlic  surface  of  the  beds.  Super- 
phosphate of  lime,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fatal  to  these  bac- 
leria,  and  a  top-dressing  w'ill  generally  stop  the  mischief.  If 
the  plants  are  Iradly  attacked  it  is  recommended  that  they  should 
be  taken  up,  all  the  affected  parts  cut  right  away  the  cut  por- 
tions being  rubbed  with  superphosphate,  and  the  plants  given  a 
fresh  site.  Irises  will  not  flourish  in  a  waterlogged  position.  If 
the  soil  is  heavy  the  beds  should  be  elevated  above  the  normal 
level  or  even  thrown  up  in  banks  so  that  efficient  drainage  is  se- 
cured. The  best  time  for  planting  is  shortly  after  Howering,  July 
perhaps  being  the  safest  month,  as  new  roots  are  then  being 
emitted.  The  plants  are  thus  able  to  take  firm  hold  of  their  new 
quarters  before  Winter. — The  Garden. 


COLLARETTE     DAHLIAS     FROM     AN     AMATEUR'S 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

My  experience  as  an  amateur  grower  of  Collarette  varieties  may 
be  useful  to  others.  Having  grown  all  types  of  the  flower  with 
the  exception  of  the  giant  Psony-fiowered  varieties,  which  I  con- 
sider only  useful  for  mixing  with  shrubs  and  such-like  tall  flow- 
ering plants,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  the  grower 
with  limited  space,  there  is  no  type  which  will  give  greater  satis- 
faction than  tlie  Collarette  section.  I  have  grown  Cactus,  Single, 
Pompon  and  Star  Dahlias  by  the  side  of  these,  but  without  ex- 
ception visitors  have  voted  the  Collarette  the  best.  A  vase  of 
these  Dahlias  with  varied  tints  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Cactus  varieties,  which  are  in  bloom  for  a  few  weeks,  giving  ex- 
hibition flowers  and  afterwards  producing  undersized,  misshapen 
flowers. 

In  diversity  of  coloring  and  formation  the  Collarette  Dahlia  is 
pre-eminent.  Thin  the  foliage  well,  and  blooms  may  be  cut,  as  I 
have  done  until  well  into  October,  the  plants  at  all  times  being 
well  covered  with  flowers.  For  garden  decoration,  do  not  disbud 
the  flowers,  but  allow  them  to  develop  naturally  without  allowing 
too  much  leaf  and  stem  grow-th.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  to  shield 
the  plants  from  the  cold  north-east  winds,  and  I  also  erect  a  screen 
to  tone  down  the  mid-day  sun,  as  I  find  this  is  liable  to  bleach 
the  red  tints  and  also  causes  more  work  with  the  water-can.  In 
order  to  do  this  I  grow  a  row-  of  runner  Beans  on  the  south  side, 
and  am  fortunate  in  having  a  tall  Privet  hedge  to  break  the  wind. 
I  only  allow  a  space  of  three  feet  between  each  plant,  and  place 
stakes  in  readiness  a  month  before  the  plants  are  set  out. — The 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  (British). 


CONSERVATION  OF  PLANT  FOOD  IN  THE  SOIL 

(Continued  from-  page  677) 
a,gain  in  the   Spring.     There  is  practically  no  loss  of  plant  food 
in   frozen  ground  even  if  it   is  bare.     The  portion   spaded  under 
in  the   Spring  should  be  used  for  the  later  sowings. 

In  addition  to  using  up  available  plant  food  and  gathering 
nitrogen,  cover  crops  when  spaded  in  and  decomposed  increase 
the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  and  to  that  extent  only,  take  the 
place  of  stable  manure. 

From  w-hat  has  been  said  it  will  be  obvious  that  after  a  cover- 
crop  has  been  grown  the  amount  of  aviiilable  i)lant  food  existing 
in  the  soil  is  less,  as  being  taken  up  by  the  crop  it  now  exists 
in  a  state  of  unavailability  and  is  not  therefore  subject  to  the 
action  of  leaching.  This  condition,  however,  is  only  temporary 
as  when  the  crop  has  become  decomposed  and  turned  into  humus 
the   plant    food    again   becomes    available. 

Altogether,  therefore,  the  spading  into  the  soil  of  green  crops 
is  in  many  directions  of  great  value,  and  this,  otherwise  known 
as  "green  manuring"  is  the  cheapest  and  quickest  method  o» 
changing  a  poor  soil  into  a  rich  one,  and  the  process  may  be 
carried  out  during  any  part  of  the  .growing  season.  If  one  has 
a  poor,  thin  soil  it  will  pay  to  use  some  additional  plant  food 
before  sow'in.g  the  cover-crop,  for  which  puriiose  sheep  manure 
will  be  satisfactory.  Should  the  soil  require  lime,  it  and  Iwne 
meal  mav  be  raked  in  with  the  seed,  in  the  latter  case  the  sheep 
manure  should  be  omitted.  The  addition  of  those  fertilizers 
will   cause  the  cover  crop  to  grow-  quicker  and  nfore  bulky. 

In  connection  with  groimd  which  has  been  cropped  and  culti- 
vated durin.g  the  Summer,  spading  is  not  necessary  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  a  cover  crop,  in  fact  it  is  undesirable  as  the  too 
few  inches  is  invariably  the  richest  especiallv  in  nitrogen  and 
spading  would  bury  this  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cover  crop, 
especially  during  its  early  stages  and  w-ould  also  facilitate  the 
leaching  of  available  plant  food  into  the  subsoil.  .Ml  that  is 
necessary  is  to  loosen  up  the  soil  well   with  a  hoe. 
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GARDENERS'   CHRONICLE 


National  Association  of  Gardeners 

Office:    286  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YOKK 


President — W.   N.    Craig,   Brookline,   Mass. 
Vice-President — George    H.    Pring,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Secretary— M.   C.   Ebel,  286  Fifth  Ave.,   New   York. 
Treasurer — Peter  Duff,   Orange,   N.  J. 

TRUSTEES  (For  1921)— William  H.  Waite.  Arthur  Smith,  D.  L.  Mack- 
intosh, New  Jersey;   L.   P.   Jensen,   Ernst   Strehle,   Missouri. 

DIRECTORS  (To  serve  until  1932)— George  Wilson,  Illinois;  James 
Stuart,  New  York;  William  Kleinheinz,  Pennsylvania;  John  F,  Huss, 
Connecticut:  Edwin  Jenkins,  Massachusetts;  Carl  N.  Fohn.  Colorado; 
Joseph  Tansey,  New  York.  (To  serve  until  1923) — Robert  Williamson, 
Connnecticut;  Robert  Cameron,  Massachusetts;  Theodore  Wirth,  Min- 
nesota; George  W.  Hess,  District  of  Columbia;  Daniel  J.  Coughlin,  New 
York;  John  Barnet,  Pennsylvania;  Montague  Free,  New  York.  (To 
serve  until  1924) — William  Gray,  Rhode  Island;  William  Hertrick,  Cali- 
fornia; Albin  Martini.  low^a:  Thos.  Hat  ton.  Connecticut:  Robert  Weeks, 
Ohio;    W.   H.    Griffiths,    Michigan;    Thos.    W.    Head,    New   Jersey. 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERS. 

Nezv  York — Mrs.  J.  J.  Albrigln,  George  F.  Baker.  Edwin  S.  Bayer, 
Albert  Clayburg,  W.  R.  Coe.  Mrs.  1-.  A.  Constable,  Paul  D.  Cravatb, 
Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Mrs.  Charles  Daniels,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Mrs. 
David  Dows,  Frank  J.  Dupignac,  Mrs,  Coleman  du  Pont,  Chllds  Frick, 
W.  H.  Gratwick,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie,  Mrs.  William 
P.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  John  Henry  Hammond,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Hermann,  B.  H.  Howell,  C.  O.  Iselin,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Keech, 
W,  Eugene  Kimball,  L.  C.  Ledyard,  Jr.,  Adolph  Lewisohn.  John 
Magee,  Mrs.  Julius  McVicker.  Morton  H.  Meinhard,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Meyer.  Jr.,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Stanley 
G.  Mortimer,  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt.  John  T.  Pratt.  E.  F.  Price, 
Mrs.  William  A.  Read,  H.  D.  Roosen,  Charles  A.  Sherman.  Mrs. 
Samuel  Sloan.  Benjamin  Stern.  Mrs.  W.  Stursberg,  Daniel  Tatum, 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Edwin  Thorne,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Til  ford, 
Carl  Tucker,  Samuel  Untermyer,  Mrs.  Harold  T.  White.  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney.  New  Jersey — A.  Albright,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Bradley,  Joseph  P. 
Day,  James  B.  Duke.  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Dunham,  Mrs.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen, 
Mrs.  K.  S.  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Gustav  E.  Kissel,  C.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Paul  Moore, 
Hubert  T.  Parson,  Mrs.  Manuel  Rionda,  P.  S.  Straus,  Mrs.  John  I.  Water- 
bury,  Mrs.  Ridley  Watts.  Fennsyhania — ^Samuel  T.  Bodine,  Gen.  Richard 
Coulter,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lyons,  R.  B.  Mellon,  Gilford  Pinchot,  George  F.  Tyler, 
Edward  A.  Woods.  Delaware — Irenee  du  Pont.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Harry  G. 
Haskell.  Connecticut — E.  C.  Converse,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  Farnam,  George 
M.  Hendee,  Miss  A.  B.  Jennings,  W.  H.  Truesdale,  William  Ziegler,  Jr. 
Rhode  /j/okJ— Miss  M.  R.  Case.  Gov.  R,  Livingston  Reeckman.  George  P. 
Wetmore.  Massachusetts — Mrs.  William  C.  Conant,  Harry  E.  Converse, 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Frick,  Mrs.  Louis  Frotliingham,  Henry  S.  Hunnewell,  C.  H. 
Hutchins,  A.  K.  Lawrie,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Rice,  Prof.  C".  S.  Sargent,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Spoor.  Ohio — F.  F.  Drury.  H.  S.  Firestone.  Mrs.  Frances  F.  Prentiss, 
John  L.  Severance,  H.  S.  Sherman,  H.  L.  Thompson.  New  Hampshire — 
F.  G.  Webster.  Indiana — Theodore  F.  Thieme.  Illinois — A.  Watson  Ar- 
mour, Harry  B.  CTiow,  A.  B.  Dick,  Clayton  Mark,  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Upham.  Wisconsin — Mrs.  Chester  A.  Congdon,  F.  H.  Stoltze. 
Iowa — Mrs.  G.  B.  Douglas.  Missouri — August  A.  Busch,  Dr.  George  T. 
Moors.  Virginia^Miss  Grace  E.  Arents.  IV.  Virginia — Mrs.  Arthur  Lee. 
Kentucky — F.  M.  Sackett.  Georgia — C.  H.  Candler,  E.  H.  Inman. 
S.   Carolina — Robert    S.    Mebane. 


1921    CONVENTION    NEW    YORK    OCTOBER    11  to    14 

The  couvL-iition  coniiuittcx'  will  publish  tliL'  coniplctc  pro- 
gram in  the  September  issue  of  the  business  to  come  before 
the  meetings  and  of  the  entertainment  in  store  for  the  visiting 
members. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  association,  under  its  charter, 
will  be  made  a  memorable  event  and  every  member  that  can 
possibly  do  so  should  come  to  New  York  to  participate  in 
this  celebration.  You  are  assured  of  instructive  and  enjoy- 
able entertainment. 


NASSAU    COUNTY,   N.   Y.,    BRANCH    ORGANIZED 

The  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners,  who 
occupy  the  positions  of  superintendents  and  gardeners  on  the 
country  estates  located  in  Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  met  at 
the  Nassau  County  Cluh  Mouse,  Glen  Cove,  Thursday  afternoon, 
July  28,  and  organized  as  the  Nassau  County  branch  of  the 
national   association. 

It  was  explained  at  the  meeting  by  M.  C.  Ebel,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Gardeners,  that  the  purpose  for 
establishing  this  branch  is  to  create  greater  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  local  members  of  the  national  association,  to  protect 
their  interests  and  those  of  their  employers  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  so-called  "experts"  who  offer  their  services, 
ranging  from  an  "advisory  capacity"  to  that  of  "non-resident 
supervising  manager"  of  an  estate. 

He  stated  that  it  has  been  his  experience  that  most  of  these 
so-called  "experts"  possess  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  horticul- 
ture,  their   learning  being  confined   to   one   or   two   phases   of   it, 


and  that  primarily  theoretical,  but  this  does  not  deter  some  of 
them  from  assumuig  complete  control  over  an  estate  if  the  op- 
portunity comes  to  them,  sometimes  superseding  a  superintendent 
who  has  forgotten  more  than  the  "expert"  ever  learned  about 
gardening.  This,  of  course,  is  humiliatmg  to  a  gardener  who 
has  conscientiously,  and  apparently  satisfactorily  to  his  employer, 
performed  the  duties  of  his  position  up  to  the  time  the  "expert" 
made  his  appearance.  The  circumstance  is  not  in  any  way  miti- 
gated when  the  "e.xpert"  places  a  man  on  the  estate  whose  rec- 
ord is  a  failure  wherever  he  has  been  directly  engaged  as  a 
gardener,  to  instruct  the  gardener  in  charge  what  to  do,  and 
supervise  the  work,  because  the  "expert"  himself  does  not  hap- 
pen to  possess  the  ability  to  give  the  instructions.  Nevertheless 
he  accepts  a  fee  on  the  pretense  that  he  is  thoroughly  qualified 
to  direct  and  supervise  what  he  has  undertaken  to  do. 

Mr.  Ebel  further  remarked  that  no  sensible  gardener  would 
hesitate  to  co-operate  with  a  reputable  landscape  architect  in  the 
developing  or  maintenance  of  an  estate,  and  that  one  seldom 
hears  of  a  member  of  that  branch  of  the  profession  attempting 
to  force  a  superintendent  or  gardener  out  of  a  position  in  order 
to  install  himself.  He  blamed  the  gardeners  for  the  foot-hold 
some  of  these  "experts"  have  secured  and  urged  that  the  garden- 
ers endeavor  to  gain  more  confidence  among  their  employers 
so  that  the  employer  will  consult  more  freely  with  them  and 
rely  on  them  in  the  upkeep  of  their  estates. 

A  general  discussion  ensued  which  was  participated  in  by 
James  Duthie,  John  1".  Johnston,  Alexander  Michie,  Thomas 
Twigg,  John  R."  McCulloch,  Alfred  H.  Walkers  and  others.  It 
was  the  unanimous  sense  of  those  present  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  to  acquaint  the  estate  owners  with  the  practice 
of  some  of  the  so-called  "experts"  who  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
sort to  unscrupulous  methods  to  establish  a  prestige. 

Publicity  was  decided  the  best  means  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  their  emplo3ers  what  the  members  are  striving  to  accomplish 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  profession. 

The  members  of  the  branch  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
sign  board  nuisance  along  the  highways  and  will  co-operate  with 
the  national  association  in  its  campaign  to  arouse  public  senti- 
ment against  the  practice  of  erecting  sign  boards  that  deface  the 
natural  science   beauties   along  the  countryside. 

J.  W.  Everitt  of  Glen  Cove,  was  elected  chairman,  and  John  R. 
McCulloch  of  Oyster  Bay,  secretary  of  the  brancti.  Regular 
meetings  will  be  held  quarterly  with  special  meetings  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman  whenever  occasion  arises  to  bring  the  members 
together. 

The  interest  of  the  employers  will  be  sought  in  the  aims  of  the 
liranch.  The  sustaining  membership  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Gardeners  alroady  includes  some  of  the  prominent 
estate  owners  of  Nassau  County,  among  whom  are.  W.  R.  Coe, 
Paul  E).  Cravath.  Mrs.  David  Dows,  Mrs.  Coleman  du  Pont, 
Childs  Frick.  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie.  T.  A. 
Havemeyer,  C.  O.  Iselin,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  W.  Eugene  Kimball, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mrs.  Harold  I. 
Pratt.  John  T.  Pratt,  Charles  A.  Sherman,  Benjamin  Stern,  Mrs. 
\V.   Stursberg,  Daniel   Tatum,   Mrs.   Payne   Whitney. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

The  following  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  asso- 
ciation recently :  Lewis  La  Shire,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. ; 
.Anthonv  B.  Marum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas  Mahan,  Mt. 
Kisco.  N.  Y.;  Dyson  F.  DeLap,  Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y.:  George 
Kurrv.  Downers  Grove.  111.:  James  MacDougall,  Morris  Plains, 
N.  J.':  Christian  Hansen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Ernest  Walter,  West 
Orange.  X.  J. ;  Archie  .Andrews,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. ;  Joe  Boehler, 
Locust  Valley,  L.  I. ;  Donald  MacGillivray,  Tenafly,  N.  J. ;  David 
McKenzie.  Crestwood.  X.  Y. 


AMONG  THE  GARDENERS 

Robert  Marshall  secured  tlie  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
L    Luckenbach  estate.  Elmcourt,  Port  Washington.  L.  I. 

J.  C.  Taylor  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  grounds 
and    greenhouses    of    The    Broadmoor.    Colorado    Springs,    Colo. 

Robert  lefTrey  secured  the  position  of  superintendent  on  the 
C.  O.  Iselin  Estate,  Glen  Head.  L.  I. 

Thomas  Wilson  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  Wm. 
Milne,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


For  August,  1921 
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LOCAL  SOCIETIES 


^^M 


WESTCHESTER    AND    FAIRFIELD 
HORT.    SOCIETY 

Owing  to  the  excessive  heat  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  meeting  night  of  the  above 
society  business  was  made  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. The  principal  subject  discussed  was 
the  Autumn  Dahlia  Show  to  be  held  on 
Sept.   2Ist-22nd  at   New   Rochelle. 

Chainnan  Troy,  of  the  Show  committee 
spoke  most  encouragingly  of  the  progress 
already  made.  Several  thousand  dollars 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  officials 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  make  the 
affair  a  huge  financial  success.  The  New 
Rochelle  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  show,  several  of 
its  members  being  present  to  tell  how 
they  were  assisting  us  in  various  directions. 
Mrs.  Delanccy  Kane  is  chairman  of  one  of 
the  co-operating  committees  which  is  se- 
curing an  influential  bodj'  of  supporters 
and  garden  clubs  from  both  counties  will 
take  an  active  part. 

There  is  even  indication  that  the  show 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  at- 
tractive to  be  held  this  Fall.  The  thorough 
business-like  manner  in  which  Mr.  Troy 
and  his  conmiittee  are  covering  every  de- 
tail assures  the  most  successful  show  in 
the  history  of  this  Society. 

George  Hewitt,  Cor.   Sec. 


SEWICKLEY,  PA.,  HORT.  SOCIETY 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  July  12th,  with  John 
Carman  presiding.  John  Barnet  won  the 
monthly  prize  in  the  gardeners'  classes,  and 
Miss  Christy  for  the  third  consecutive  time 
won  that  of  the  amateurs. 

The  annual  picnic  came  up  for  consider- 
able discussion,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold 
it  on  Wednesday,  August  24th.  The  ar- 
rangements are  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Richard  Bo.xel,  and  a  fine  programme  is 
assured. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Robt.  P. 
Brydon,  Supt.  of  "Glenallen"  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio,  with  reference  to  a  con- 
templated visit  of  the  Cleveland  Horticul- 
tural Society  to  Sewickley,  sometime  in 
September.  .Arrangements  will  be  made 
by  the  local  boys  to  entertain  them,  and 
show  them  around  the  estates  of  Sewickley 
and  vicinity. 

H.  Y.  Gibson,  Asst.  Secty. 


ST.      LOUIS      ASSOCIATION      OF 
GARDENERS 

The  .August  meetLiig  was  held  on  August 
7th  at  the  country  estate  of  T.  Porter  Tir- 
rell,  F.sq.,  Clayton,  Mo. 

President  G.  H,  Pring  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  after  the  usual  business  was 
disposed  of  called  on  John  Xoycs,  the  de- 
signer of  the  grounds  of  the  estate,  who 
responded  by  the  exhibition  and  explanation 
of  the  plans  prepared  for  its  development. 
The  estate  comprises  about  thirty  acres  of 
laud  of  a  varied  topography  which  is  being 
developed  in  an  estate  of  unusual  interest, 
including  long  distance  prospects,  formal 
gardens  and  well  designed  and  located  resi- 
dence and  group  of  service  buildings.  Mr. 
Raiuugaertner,  the  gardener  of  the  estate, 
explained  the  method  of  transplanting  a 
number  of  large  trees  and  the  care  of  the 
newly  established  plantations. 

L.  P.  Jensen,  Cor.  Secy. 


EXTRA  CHOICE 

DOUBLE  NOSED 
DAFFODILS 


When  we  say  they  are  extra  choice,  we  say  il,  be- 
cause they  are  extra  choice. 

When  we  say  they  are  double  nosed  it's  because 
they  have  double  noses. 

We  have  only  this  one  kind  of  daffodils  to  sell^ 
the  extra  choice  double  nosed  kind. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  them  because  they  are 
cheap,  but  because  they  are  choice  and  worth  the 
money.  The  prices  given  below  are  for  express 
delivery.  If  to  be  sent  parcel  post,  add  10  per 
cent  to  cover  prepay  charges. 


10  100 
Emperor.  One  of  thf  finest  triimpet 

MiUToiUIs.        Deep   rich    yellow. 

Mamniotli    Mother    Bulbs 00      7.50 

Empress.     A  large  bkolor  trumpet 

variety.      \Vhit«   perianth,    deep 

yellow    trumpet    90      7. 50 

Golden  Spur.     A  popular  trumpet 

variety    for    aiitdoors    or    early 

forciriK.      Entire   flower  is  deep 

Kolden  yellow.        Double  Nosed 

Bulbs    90      7.50 

Barrii    conspicuus.     Large    single 

varifty.      Perianth  soft  yellow. 

cup  yellow  with  bright  scarlet 

edge    65      5.00 

Incomparabilis  Sir  Watkin   (Giant 

Welsh    Daffodil).        Very   large 

IliiM.Ts.     I'rirnrost  perianth  wilh 

i^Dlii.M  I  tiivvii,  tinged  orange  scar- 

l.t.     |;<M!blf    Xosed   Bulbs 90     7.50 

Leedsi   White  Lady.   A  dainty  and 

hcautiinl     flower     with      broad 

white  perianth  and  pale  yellow- 
cup      S5      7,00 


10       100 
Poeticus    (Pheasant's   Eye).     The 
well   known   and   popular   Poets 

Narcissus.  Petals    are    pure 

white,    cup    deep   orange    red..      .50     3.50 

Poeticus    Ornatus.     Blooms   earlier 

tlian  the  at)ove  and  forces  well     .55     4.00 

Silver  or  Sulphur  Phoenix  (Cod- 
lins  and  Cream.)  Large  flower 
of  double  white  with  a  sulphur 
center     70     5.50 

Von  Sion  (Double  Yellow  Daffo- 
dil). Strikin?lv  fwautitul  lar^e 
double  yellow  flcwt-rs.  Fine  for 
forcing      90     7.50 

Special  collections  of  the  above   10  Daffodils. 

One  of  each   (10  bulbs) 80 

Five  of  each   (50  bulbs) 3.50 

Ten  of  each    (100  bulbs) 6.00 

25  of  each    (250  bulbs) 14.00 


Our  Fall  Ten   Ten   Book   is  Ready.     Send   for  your  copy. 
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Here  and  There 


FLOWERS   ATTRACTIVE  TO   BUT- 
TERFLIES 

The  Rev.  Jo.scph  Jacob,  in  writing  upon 
liis  trial  of  .some  of  the  newer  Altlenhani 
Michaelmas  Dai.sics,  made  the  happy  discov- 
ery that  they  stand  liigh  in  the  list  of  flow- 
ers attractive  to  butterflies.  This  iJeasing 
attribute  in  a  flower  is  generally  completely 
overlooked  so  far  as  butterflies  are  con- 
cerned, though  not  so  as  regards  bees,  which 
do    have    tlieir    wants    catered    to    in    some 


flower  catalogs  and,  no  doubt,  in  some  gar- 
dens. Indeed,  on  reflection,  is  there  not  a 
much  added  enjoyment  to  a  border  of 
flowers  in  full  sunshine  when  it  is  vocal 
and  vibrant  from  the  busy  cotnpany  of  happy 
insects  at  work  among  the  flowers?  I  sup- 
pose it  is  that  a  feeling  of  companionship 
comes  over  one,  as  sharing  a  pleasure  with 
others.  Some  years  ago  I  tried  a  series  of 
experiments  on  naturalizing  not  only  some 
of  the  showier  butterflies  but  moths  also. 
1  tried  (ibtaining  eggs  and  transferring  the 
resultant  caterpillars  to  their  natural  food 
plants,  and  also  releasing  the  perfect  insects 
that  had  been  bred  in  captivity.  My  ex- 
periments    were    limited    to    the    show;er 
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British  species,  but  all,  I  must  confess,  re- 
sulted in  failure.  After  this,  the  only  course 
open  to  me  seemed  to  be  to  plant  freely  of 
flowers  most  attractive  to  butterflies,  and  in 
this  way  better  results  were  obtained.  Far 
and  away  the  most  attractive  plant  to  these 
insects  is  Seduiii  spcctabilc,  which  does  not. 
however,  bloom  ti.l  the  month  of  August. 
At  that  time  in  bright  weather  the  several 
showy  species  of  the  genus  .Itataitta  may  be 
seen  hovering  over  the  large  flattened  heads 
of  pink  flowers,  and  imbibing  the  nectar  until 
they  became  partially  stupefied.  This  will 
happen  even  if  before  the  flowering  of  the 
Seduin  scarcely  a  butterfly  of  this  section 
is  to  be  seen.  A  shrub  nearly  as  attractive 
to  the  same  butterflies  is  Itca  virginica,  a 
native  of  North  America,  which  forms  a 
compact,  freely  branched  bush,  as  a  rule 
from  3  to  5  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are 
small,  whitish,  and  disposed  in  dense  spikes 
a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  sotrie  of  the 
shrubby  Veronicas.  It  needs  a  cool,  moist 
peaty  soil.  Other  subjects  that  may  be 
mentioned  as  very  attractive  to  the  showier 
butterflies  are  single  Dahlias.  Scabious,  Sun- 
flowers, Marigolds  and  the  British  Ragwort. 
— The    Garden. 
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EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF 
SCHOOL  GARDENS 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  leading  Amer- 
ican school  gardens  have  always  been  of 
general  educational  value  along  Nature- 
study  lines,"  says  Maurice  A.  Bigelow, 
director  of  school  of  practical  arts, 
Teachers'  College,  New  York.  "They 
have  made  the  children  interested  in  use- 
ful plants ;  they  have  led  to  aesthetic  ap- 
preciation of  plants ;  they  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  relation  of  plants  to  human  life ; 
they  have  given  training  in  observing  Na- 
ture for  the  joy  of  learning  fact.  In 
short,  the  typical  American  garden  has 
been  a  most  successful  Nature-study  lab- 
oratory. I  believe  that  we  have  learned 
from  experience  that  the  garden  for 
children  is  to  be  regarded  primarily  as 
an  educational  apparatus,  just  as  books 
and  maps  and  blackboards  are  materials 
for  use  in  instruction.  As  I  look  over  the 
educational  good  that  has  come  irregular- 
ly and  uncertainly  from  the  children's 
garden  of  the  past,  I  have  vision  of  gar- 
dens of  the  reconstructed  or  readjusted 
future  which  will  give  constant  and  cer- 
tain contributions  to  the  making  of  good 
citizens." — The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
July   22,    1921. 

TREES      AND      SHRUBS      WITH 
BRIGHT-COLORED    STEMS 

Although  the  numerous  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  lose  a  great  deal  of  their 
interest  after  the  fall  of  their  leaves  there 
are  several  which  present  the  most  pic- 
turesque aspect  when  destitute  of  foliage, 
for  then  the  bright  colored  bark  is  disclosed. 

.Amongst  large-growing  trees  many  plea- 
sant features  may  be  recalled.  The  birches 
are  especially  conspicuous,  for  not  one  can 
have  failed  to  note  the  silvery  trunks  of  the 
common  birch,  as  seen  everywhere  through- 
out the  country,  though  he  may  have  missed 
the  equallv  silvery  trunks  of  several  Amer- 
icans and  Japanese  kinds.  .\s  a  contrast  to 
t)}W*liite-barked  birches  we  have  B.  nigra. 
tJljisecl  birch  of  North  .America,  the  reddish 
l%rlv-j(>if  this  species  being  very  noticeable. 
Th9ugl->  less  bright  than  the  bark  of  the 
bircli  the  hark  of  the  beech  also  is  con- 
spicuous in  Winter,  for  when  clean  it  has  a 
grayish  hue. 

It  is,  however,  amongst  shrubs  that  the 
brightest  color  is  noticed.  The  tntcllina 
forms  of  Salix  alba,  for  instance,  are  not- 


i  AUGUST  IS  AT  HAND— HENCE  | 

I  PERENNIALS  and  EVERGREENS  \ 

I  can  be  moved.    Our  collection  of  both  Perennials  and  Evergreens  | 

I  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America.  | 

I  Price  list  for  the  asking.  | 

I  THE  BAY  STATE  NURSERIES  I 

I  W.   H.  Wyman.  Prop.  j 

I  NORTH  ABINGTON  MASSACHUSETTS  | 
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I  GARDENERS  | 

I  Will   be  delighted   to   learn   that   we  | 

I  are  growing  the  choicest  collection  | 

I  of   Hardy   Perennials  in  this   coun-  j 

I  try   at    the   present   time.  | 

I  May  we  not  offer  our  services  to  j 

I  you   in   a  catalo.g   that  is   quite  un-  1 

I  usual    in    the    wide    list    of    clioice  j 

I  varieties.  I 

I  WOLCOTT    NURSERIES  | 

I  Choice   and  Rare    Hardy   Plants.  | 

j  Clinton  Road       Jackson,  Michigan  I 


WIZARD 


THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published  Monthly  for  both  Amateur  and 
Professional     Flower    Growers 

GARDENERS:  You  should  grow  flowers 
in  quantity  and  help  beautify  your  surround- 
ings and  brighten  tlic  lives  of  those  who 
visit    your   gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.50  per  year,  three  yea-.-s 
for   $.vSO.      Sami-ile    copy    15c. 

Madison  Cooper,  Publisher,  Calcium,  N.  Y. 


Become    a     LANDSCAPE 

Prepare  by  mail  for  ARCHITECX 
this  nncrowded  pro- 
fession. Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Earn 
while  vou  learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  prop- 
osition to  HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beauti- 
fying-    your    property. 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 
28    N,    Newark.    New    York    State 


TRADE  O  r\n  11  L/  MARK     ^^^I^^^^^^ZZ 
PU  LVER I  ZED 

Sheep  Manure 

Wonderful  natural  fertilizer  for  amateur 
or  professional  g-rowers — ^unequaled  for 
lawn,  flowers,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
shrubs— effectively  sterilized — no  weeds  or 
chemicals— safe  and  dependable. 
Ask  vour  seed  or  garden  supply  man  for 
WIZARD  BRAND  or  write  direct  for  full 
information. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Company 

No.   18  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


PLANT  NAMES 

AND  THEIR  MEANINGS  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The 
American  Botanist,  where  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lover 
are  also  discussed.  Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 
specimen    copy,    25    cents. 

THE    AMERICAN    BOTANIST 
Joliet,  lU. 


ORCHIDS 

We    are    Specialists   in    Orchids.     We   collect, 
ernw.     import.     exDort     and    spU     orchids    ex- 
rlusivply.   Tf  yon  are  in  the  market  for  Orchids, 
we    solicit    your    inquiries    and    orders.     Cata- 
logues and   special  lists  on  application. 
LAGER    &    HURRELL 
•rthid   Growers  and   Importen 
Summit.     N.    «J. 
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able  for  bright  red  and  yellow  stems.  It  is 
possible  to  get  some  kinds  to  assume  the 
proportions  of  moderate-sized  trees,  but  the 
color  of  the  branches  is  less  bright  than 
when  the  bushes  are  cut  down  each  year  and 
Ions;  annual  shoots  are  depended  upon.  Sali.r 
(iaf'liiiijidcs  offers  a  contrast  by  reason  of 
its  purplish  stems,  which  are  coated  with  a 
glaucous  bloom.  Several  kinds  of  Coniiis 
arc  equally  desirable  shrubs,  C.  alba  and  its 
seveial  varieties,  C'.  Bailcyi  and  C.  stoloiii- 
fcra  producing  bright  red"  bark,  whilst  the 
variety  liaviramea  has  golden  branches. 
Lcyccsteria  formosa  is  conspicuous  on  ac- 
count of  its  vivid  green  stems,  and  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  Cytisus  and  Genista  and  Kcrria 
japonica  are  appreciated  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Browns  are  represented  by  Forsytliia 
siispensa,  Philadeli)huscs  in  variety,  particu- 
larly P.  Lemoinci:  the  various  kinds  of 
Neillia,  many  Spiraeas,  Stcphanandra  tlcxu- 
osa,  Ribcs  sanguincuDi,  Rubus  spcctabiiis, 
R.  oiloratiis,  R.  dcliciosus.  R.  Nutkanus.  etc. 
Amongst  Barberries,  the  most  conspicuous 
are  Bcrbcris  virescens,  with  red  branches, 
and  B.  dictyophyl'a  and  its  variety  albicaulis 
with  white  stems.  The  white-stemmed 
Bramble  (Rubus  biflorus)  has  long  been 
known  as  a  conspicuous  shrub  in  Winter,  for 
its  strong  branches  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  coated  with  whitewash.  Several 
(ithor  .American  kinds  with  wliite-coatcd 
.■.tetns,  such  as  A'.  Iciicodeniiis  and  R.  O'Ci- 
dciitalis,  have  also  been  long  in  cultivation, 
but  we  have  now  a  number  of  other  kinds 
from  China  which  promise  to  be  even  more 
attractive.  .Amongst  them  there  are  R. 
lai'ioslylus,  R.  Giralrianus,  R.  corcanus,  and 
R.  niveus,  in  addition  to  several  un-named 
kinds. 

The  beauty  of  many  of  these  colored 
stemmed  shrubs  is  most  apparent  when  thev 
arc  planted  in  large  masses,  and  they  should 
be  so  placed  that  they  can  be  seen  from  a 
consideraljle  distance,  for  on  a  sunny  day  the 
touches  of  color  light  up  and  relieve  leafless 
plantations  or  sombre-hued  groups  of  Coni- 
fers or  other  evergreens. — Gardcnini;  IIIiis- 
Initcd. 


PATH     MARGINS. 

There  are  nearly  as  many  edging  plants 
as  there  are  bedding  plants,  bi.t,  while  one 
sees  many  gay  and  original  schemes  in 
beds  and  herbaceous  borders,  one  does  not 
notice  a  proportionate  variety  of  pretty 
margins.  Heaths  make  a  glorious  and  quite 
unique  edging  to  a  graveled  path,  while 
Thyme,  either  the  commo.i  hcrli  or  the 
dwarf  wild  Thyme,  is  also  charming. 
Escholt::ia  makes  a  gay  fringe  of  orange 
and  yellow  to  a  bed.  while  Figwort.  W'ood- 
rnff.Nasturtiums  (dwarf),  common  Musk, 
Snow-iu-Summer,  many  of  the  Saxifrages, 
and  the  Bellllowcrs  are  guaranteed  to  give 
the  dullest  border  a  gay  margin. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that,  with  a  long  list 
of  these  plants  at  our  disiiosal.  tlie  edges 
of  our  Ijorders  are  ofteii  lamentably  dull. 
Box  has  the  advantage  of  looking  fresh  all 
the  year  through,  but  it  offers  hospitality 
to  various  slugs  and  garden  pests,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  drawback.  But  tlien  all  live 
edgin.gs  have  this  drawback.  Tlie  concrete 
liorder  is  not  very  beautiful  in  its  infancy, 
but  it  can  look  very  charming  when  properly 
covered.  It  is  a  boon  in  small  gardens  and 
a  help  to  keeping  the  paths  tidy.  It  can 
always  be  camouflaged  by  such  drooping 
pb'ints  as  Aubrictia  or  .Irabis  in  the  Spring, 
and  Saxifrages  in  the  Summer. 

Rustic  and  brick  edgings  are  never  very 
pretty,  save  in  country  cottages,  where  they 
somehow  fit  in  with  their  surromidings. 
Mignonette  or  Musk  in  the  Summer,  Sa.xi- 
frage  or  Aubrictia  in  the  Spring,  Lnbclia  or 
Xasturtiums  in  the  .Autumn  fit  in  with  this 
scheme  of  edging.  Another  path  margin 
which  can  be  truly  dcliglitful  is  the  rockery 
border  to  paths.   Alpines  arc  mostly  success- 


SOLD  BY  SEEDMEN  IN  CANADA  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 
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HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT" 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A  light,  romposite,  fine  powder,  easily  distributed 
either  by  duster,  bellows,  or  in  water  by  spraying. 
Thoroughly  reliable  in  killing  Currant  \Vomi5.  Pot-oto 
Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms.  Lire.  Slugs.  Sow  Bugs,  etc., 
and  it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides. 
J^_ff"Piir  up  in  Popul:ir  Packag*^'^  at  Popular  Prices. 
Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants. 


HAMMOND'S    PAINT    AND    SLUG    SHOT    WORKS,    BEACON.    NEW    YORK. 
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j  Conine  Nursery  Co.  j 

I  STRATFORD.  CONN.          Est.   1895  \ 

I  We  believe  that  we  excel  in  I 

I  Largvi  Austrian  Pine  ! 

j  Large    Hemlock,    loose    and  : 

I  sheared  | 

I  Large  White  Spruce  §• 

I  Large  Kosterii  Blues  ^ 

1  Large   Retinosporas  in  variety 

I  from  8  to  20  feet 

i  Large  Mugho  Pines  j 

=  Large  Biotas  5 

I  Large  Cedars  | 

i  All    nf    which    are    moved    on  | 

I  platforms.  | 

j  ^isit  the  Nurseries.  | 
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CKINNER 

C/YSTEM  OF  IRRIGATION 


Don't  Pray  For  Rain-Buj  li 

Uakt  siirtof  full  ,r„/.,.  ind.f 
pendent  of  weather.  Lessen 
danger  from  insects  and  dis- 
eases. Crop  increase  pays  for 
system  lirst  season.  Can  be 
used  anywhere.  Send  for  book 
giving  experiences  of  man 
growers  and  full  details. 

SK/X\F.K  SYSTFAf  Of  IRRJCAT10\ 

The  Skinner  Irrigalion  Co..  229  Water  Si..  Troy,  Ohio 
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QUALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
abor.  uniformly  burriMl  and 
'■Htt-fully  parked 
Famoui  "Mosi-Aitee"  Ware 
Includes  .\^^lll'a  Pols,  Fi-m 
i>l.stH\s.  Hanging  Ha.skeLs.  Lawo 
Vases,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue 
Hnd  price  list. 
The  Zaoe  Pottery  Company 

So.   Zanesvllle,   Ohio 


ful.  I'ink.s,  Thrifts,  and  Rock  foils  look 
charming,  I^xindoii  IVidc  is  ever  so  fascinat- 
ing, and  many  of  the  annuals  arc  also 
worthy  of  mention.  P'erns  make  useful 
margin  plants,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
beuig  evergreen  and  of  being  easily  obtained. 
— Uardniiug    Illustrated. 


Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 

\^orcountry 
residences  and 
estates 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

Oxstmt'Um.'Pa. 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


HARRY     BA.LDWIM 

Manufacturer   al 

Greenhouse    Stiading 

I^atti    Roller    Blinds 
MAVIARONECK.    IM.  Y. 
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CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 

EDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

MANUFACTURERS 

PHILADELPHIA.     PA. 

4 
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I  OF  INTEREST  TO  COUNTRY  | 

I  ESTATE  OWNERS  j 

I               The    National   Association   of   Gardeners    takes  | 

I  this  cpportunity  to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the  | 

j  disposal  of  owners  of  country  estates  when  requir-  | 

I  ing  competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  super-  | 

I  intendents,  head  gardeners  or  assistant  gardeners —  | 

I  thoroughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume  | 

1  the  responsibilities  the  positions  call  for — gardeners  | 

I  truly  efficient  in  their  profession.  j 

I               The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  | 

I  of  the  association  and  makes  no  charge  to  the  em-  | 

I  ployer  it  may  serve  or  to  the  member  it  may  benefit.  | 

I  NATIONALASSOCIATION  OF  GARDENERS  | 

1                                M.   C.  Ehel,  Secretary  | 

I  286  Fifth  Ave.                                            New  York  | 

I               This   association   is   in   no   sense   a   trade   union  i 

I  organization,  but  includes  in  its  sustaining  member-  | 

I  ship  onmers  of  some  of  the  foremost  country  estates  | 

I  in  America.  | 
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RUSTIC 

GARDEN 

ORNAMENTS 

and  accessories  add 
greatly  to  the  charm 
of  a  country  place. 
We  are  prepared  to 
submit  estimates  and 
special      desigfns      for 

Chairs  Gates 

Tables  Pergolas 

Benches  Log  Cabins 

No    catalogue 

CONNECTICUT  RUSTIC  CONSTRUCTION  CO 

R.EHLERS.    Prop.         RIVERSIDE,    CONN.         Tel.  Sound  Beach  600 


Tea  Houses 
Bird  Houses 
Flower  Boxes 


Fences 
Arbors 
Bridges 


I  The  Glenside  Hardy  Flower  Gardens  | 

I  Richard  Rothe,  Proprietor,  Glenside,  Pa.  j 

I  Wc  are  Specialists  in  Dcgij:niii'i  and  Building  of  j 

I  Rockgardens.  | 

I  For  rates  on  Consultations   and   illustrated  lee-  | 

I  tures  please  address  | 

I  RICHARD   ROTHE,         GLENSIDE,   PA.  | 
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Plant  More  Natives  J  \  Competent  Gardeners 


I  I    HAVE     been     propagating     and      growing  j 

I  I       American      Shrubs.      Wild      Flowers      and  | 

I  Ferns     for     nearly     fifty     years     and     can  | 

I  supply    most    of   them    in    any   quantity — par-  | 

I  ticularly   the    rarer  and    choicer   kinds.      Send  | 

I  for   my    unusual   catalog.      It   is   yours   for   the  j 

i  asking.  1 

I  EDWARD  GILLETT,  5  Main  St.,  SoutKwick.Mass.  | 

I  HERBERT  DURAND,  286  5tK  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Citj)  | 

I  Write  to  the  office  nearest  you.  | 

liiiiiiii«<uiiiiiiuii:iKiiiiiiiiHi>>iiimiiiiiiii<||iiiiiiii!<>iiiu>i"i>iii'iiiii>iiiiiini'i'>><i<i'''''''''ii>i'i>ii<<'''''^ 


I  The    comforts    and    products    of   a    country  | 

I  home  are  increased  hy  employing  a  competent  | 

I  gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

I  Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I  say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

I  We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

I  best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I  PETER    HENDERSON   &   CO.  | 

I  Seedsmen  and  FlorUu  | 

I  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  piJI^P'     is  a  concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in  water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
'^*^'**^ ''^    the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN 


A»  a 
reme- 
dy agamst  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most  effective. 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect  pests. 

FUNGINE For  mildew,  rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  tiKIWlINtj For   worms  and   insects  infesting  the  soil. 

APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers    of     Agricultural    Chemicals 

Sold  by  deulrrs  in  various  sizes.  MAUlbOIN,  IN.  J. 


II 
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Ji  mlr 
rroposal 


If  interested  In 
Having  a  Greenhouse 


It  happens  that  \vc  liave  some  hah'  dozen  delight- 
fnlly  informative  Ijooklets  and  the  like,  which  just 
about  cover  what  most  folks  want  to  know  about 
greenhpuses  when  thinking  of  buying  one. 

They  would  be  too  much  to  read  all  at  once,  how- 
ever. So  if  you  incline  to  send  us  your  address,  we 
will  gladly  mail  you  one  every  week  or  so. 

Be  assured  that  no  representative  will  call  except 
on  vour  invitation. 


HitcKings^fimpany^ 


New  York,  101  Park  Avenue         HOME  OFFICES  and  FACTORY:    ELIZABETH,  N.  J.        Boston-9,  294  Washington  Street 


ijiiillllilillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll|ll!llllil!l!llllllllll!lllllllllliiil1ilfill:l:C^ 


Five  common  dangers  that  threaten   trees 

How    scientific    Tree    Surgery    enables    the 
gardener  and  estate  manager  to  combat  them 


I 


\ 


DECAY  is  caused  by  the  sfore: 
of  disease  fungi  and  is  often 
hidden  from  the  untrained  eye. 
The  tree  in  the  picture  wa-s 
apparently  sound,  bnt  was 
fyund  to  have  a  ca~Aty  extend- 
ing 25  feet  up  the  trunk!  The 
Davey  method  of  scientific 
treatment,  sectional  filling  and 
mechanical  bracing  is  the 
ONLY  way  to  prevent  certain 
premature   death  from    decay. 


IMPROPER  PRUniNG.  leav- 
ing the  e.rposed  stub  open_  to 
the  attacks  of  disease  fungi,  is 
sure  to  result  in  decay  zvhich 
cats  progressively  into  the 
trunk.  Long  experience  and 
scicntiHc  training  have  taught 
tlie  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  how 
to  make  this  operation  a  per- 
manent success  in  ez-ery  case. 
Daveyite,  the  best  wound 
dressing  ez'er  produced,  is 
used   to    protect   the   zvounds. 


Here  are  shown  live  of  the  most  common  causes  why 
trees  die  prematurely.  Each  is,  or  results  in,  a  condi- 
tion that  works  progressively  toward  the  destruction  of 
tree  life.  Unless  checked  in  time,  each  is  certain  to  be 
fatal  to  the  most  vigorous  tree. 

Gardeners  and  estate  managers  cannot  be  expected  to 
know  how  to  combat  them.  Tree  Surgery  is  an  exacting 
science  requiring  special  training  and  experience.  A 
Tree  Surgeon  is  a  specialist.  You  employ  him  as  such. 
The  Davey  organization  offers  you  the  best  in  Tree 
Surgery — scientific  accuracy,  mechanical  perfection, 
operators  of  finished  skill.  Every  Davey  Tree  Surgeon 
must  conclusively  demonstrate  his  fitness  before  he  is 
allowed  the  least  responsibility. 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are  the  only  Tree  Surgeons  that  are 
backed  by  a  successful,  responsible  house,  amply  able  to 
make  good  in  every  instance ;  the  only  tree  Surgeons 
officially  regarded  as  good  enough  to  be  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

A  generation  of  successful  practice  upon  thousands  of 
America's  estates  testifies  to  the  worth  of  Davey  Tree 
Surgery.  It  is  the  only  safe  Tree  Surgery  that  you 
can  employ  in  the  care  of  trees  upon  your  estate.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  your  trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc. 
308    Elm    Street,    Kent,   Ohio 

Branch  offices  with  telephone  connectiojis:  New  York  City. 
Astor  Court  Bldg.;  Chicago,  Westminster  Bldg.;  Phil- 
adelphia, Land  Title  Bldg.;  Boston,  449  Main  St.,  Wake- 
Held;  Baltimore,  American-  Bldg.;  St.  Louis,  Central 
National  Bank   Bldg.     Write  nearest   office. 


Pprmnnent  representa- 
tives available  in  dis- 
tricts surrounding  Bos- 
ton, Springfield,  Lenox, 
Newport,  Hartford, 

Stamford,  Albany, 
PougUkeepsie,  White 
Plains,  Jamaica,  Long 
Island.  Montclair.  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  Har- 


JOHS  DAVEY 

Father  of 

Tree  Surgery 


risburg,  Haltiuioi-f. 

Washington,  Uichnmnd. 
P.utTalo,  Toronto.  Pitts 
bnrgli,  Cleveland,  Di' 
truit,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville. Indianapolis,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis.  Kansas  City. 
Canadian  address,  2.j2 
l.^inganchitere  West, 
.Montreal. 


Mauv  trees  die  of  hunger,  thirst,  or  smothered  roots. 
If  the  top  oi  a  tree  is  dying  back,  this  is  positive  iiidi- 
eation  of  serious  trouble  with  the  roots.  Quick  action 
is  then  essential.  Davey  Tree  Surgeons,  if  siven  half 
a  chance,  can  save  trees  so  threatened  by  applying 
established  Principles  of  fertilizing  and  root  irrigation. 
Action,   hoTi'ev.Ci-,   must  be  taken  at  first  sign  of  danger. 


IMPROPER  TRIMMING,  in- 
cluding the  use  t  f  climbing 
spnrs,  C'juses  countless  little 
injuries  that  rapidly  grow  into 
serious  menaces.  Davey  Tree 
Surgei  ns  use  re  pes  and  lad- 
ders in  trimming  and  exercise 
the  greatest  care  in  all  tree 
work.  Davey  Tree  Surgeons 
respect  the  tree  as  a  liz'ing 
thing  and  protect  it  from 
harm   xvhile  <  perating  on  it. 


THE  V'SHAPED  CROTCH  is 
a  -weakness  of  75%  of  all  shade 
and  fruit  trees.  A  tree  of  this 
tvpe  is  structurally  weak,  likely 
to  split  apart  in  any  high  wind, 
a7id  open  to  the  ravages  of  de- 
cay. A  V-shaped  crotch  means 
certain  ruin  sooner  or  later,  if 
neglected.  Only  the  Davey 
system  of  scientific  mechanical 
bracing,  and,  where  necessary, 
treatment  for  decay,  can  save 
a  tree  so  afflicted. 


DAVEY     TREE     SURGEONS 


Bverv  feal  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Davey  Tree  E.vpcrt   Co.,   Inc.,  and  the  Public  is   cautioned  against  those  falsely 
representing   themselves.     An   agreement   made  zvith  the  Davey   Company  and   not   zvith  an  i7idividuttl  is  certain   evidence  of  genuineness 
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Palm   House  and  Wings   Erected  for  Mrs.  A.  D.   Morse.   Oeveland,   Ohio.     It  is   our  Standard 
house    number    four,    dupHcate    of    which    could    be    furnished    in    a    surprisingly    short    time. 

Send  for  Booklet 

Jord.^  Btinihanife 

Builders  of   Greenhouses   and    Conservatories 

IRVIXGTON        NEW    YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

X.    Y.  4-nd  Street  Bldg.       Continental  Bank  Bldg.         Land  Title  Bldg. 

BOSTON-n  CLEVELAND  TORONTO 

Little  Bldg.  407  Ulmer  Bldg.  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

EASTERN  FACTORY  WESTERN    FACTORY  CANADIAN  FACTORY 

Irvington.  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines,  III. 
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BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 


Ask  for 
Catalog 


Visit 

Nursery 


ROSES  I 

EVERGREENS  | 

RHODODENDRONS  | 

TREESANDSHRUBS  | 

ROCK    GARDEN    PLANTS  | 

OLD-FASHIONED    FLOWERS  | 

FRUIT      TREES      AND      BUSHES  | 

.\sk  for  our  special  Rose  Catalog,  list  of  Rock  Garden  p 

Plants,  Peonies  and  Iris  and  Pot-grown  Strawberries.  1 

We  are  groTuing  sufficient  Nursery  Products  lo  complete  plantings  of  any  Magnitude.  g 

Nurserymen  &  Florists  I 

RUTHERFORD  NEW  JERSEY      j 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 


Next  Season's  Flowers 
Depend  on  Present  Care 

FALL  BULBS  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc.,  and  also 
Iris,  Peonies  and  Evergreens,  planted  at  this  season, 
should  be  properly  fertilized  to  give  them  the  early  start 
next  year,  on  which  so  much  depends.  Old  plantings  should 
be  fertilized  at  this  time. 

The  better  grades  of  commercial  fertilizers  contain  only  3 
to  5  per  cent.  Nitrogen,  6  to  10  per  cent.  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
3  to  5  per  cent.  Potash,  combined  in  material  that  has  no 
fertilizing  value  but  makes  weight. 

Science  has  produced  a  tablet  that  is  rich  in  plant  food, 
containing  11  per  cent.  Nitrogen,  12  per  cent.  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  15  per  cent.  Potash,  in  tablet  form,  easily  applied.  It  is 
odorless,  clean  and  will  not  stain.  Use  it  any  time  according 
to  directions  for  Shrubbery.   Fruit   or  Ornamental  Trees. 

Excellent  for  pot  plants,  cold  frames  and  hot  beds,  also 
for  greenhouses  and  conservatory  use. 

The  name  of  the  fertilizer  is  Stim-U-planT.  No  matter  how 
fertile  the  soil,  Stim-L'-planT  is  needed  to  obtain  the  proper 
balance.  It  improves  the  yield,  size,  color  and  keeping  quali- 
ties of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Its  use  is  highly 
profitable. 

Market  Gardeners.  Florists  and  Nurserymen  are  ordering 
in  large  quantities.     Order  by  name — there  is  no  substitute. 

Price:  100  tablets,  $.75.  Order  from  your  seedsman  or  tlie 
manufacturers. 

EARP-THOMAS  CULTURES  CORPORATION 

80  Lafayette  Street  NEW  YORK. 
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BURPEE'S 

Winter  Flowering  Sweet  Peas 

For  Your  Greenhouse 


WHAT  could  be  lovelier  than   dainty   and 
fragrant  Sweet   Peas   right   in  the  midst 
of  winter  when   all  outdoors   is   covered 
with  a  soft  blanket  of  snow? 

The  Burpee  varieties  of  Early  or  Winter  Flow- 
ering Sweet  Peas  are  revelations  of  beauty. 
They  have  been  the  admiration  of  the  many 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  International  Flower 
Shows  in  New  York  and  various  other  exhibits 
held  by  The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  and 
The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

Burpee's  Sweet  Peas  have  been  Prize  Winners 
everywhere.  Our  list  includes  the  most  ex- 
quisite shades  in  a  coniitlete  range  of  colors. 

BURPEE'S  ANNUAL,  the  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog,  gives  complete  descriptions  of  all  tlie  beautiful 
Burpee  varieties,  and  will  be  sent  free  upon  recpiest. 
Plant  Burpee's  Sweet  Peas  NOW  for  blooming  in  your 
grrenln»iise  this  winter! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed   Growers  PHILADELPHIA 


Burnett's  Bulbs  | 

FOR  FORCING  AND  OUTDOOR  PLANTING    I 


FREESIA   PURITY  | 

Monster     Bulbs $6.00  per  1  00,  $55.00  per  1 ,000  1 

Large    Selected    Bulbs    $5.00  per   I  00.  $45.00  per  1.000  | 

NARCISSUS,  Paper  White  | 

Monster     Bulbs $5.50  per  I  00,  $50.00  per  1 ,000  1 

Extra    Large    Bulbs..     $5.00  per   I  00.  $45.00  per   1,000  § 

LILIUM    HARRISII  | 

Size    7    to    9 $6.50  per  doz.,  $45.00  per  100  ■ 

Size   9    to    II $9.50  per  doz.,  $75.00  per  100  g 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY   (Cold  Storage)  | 

BURNETT'S   SELECTED    BRAND  | 

Packed    in    cases   of   250.    price    $20.00:    500.    $35.00;  M 

1,000,   $60.00  each.  J 

WHITE   FRENCH  ROMAN   HYACINTHS  | 

Mammoth    Bulbs,  Doz.  100 

15    ctm.    and    up $1.75       $12.00 

Extra    Selected   Bulbs, 

13    to    15    ctm 1.50         11.00 


1000  i 

$110.00       1 

100.00       ■ 


BURNETT'S  HYACINTHS 

Exhibition  Hyacinths,  named  vars .  .  .  .$18.00  per  100 
First  Size  Hyacinths,  named  vars.  .  .  .  15.00  per  100 
Bedding  Hyacinths,    named   vars 9.00  per  100 

GIANT  DARWIN  TULIPS 

Clara    Butt.     Soft,    salmon    rose $4.00  per  1  00 

La  TuHpe  Noire.      (The  Black  Tulip)  .  .  .    6.00  per  1  00 

Pride    of   Haarlem.      Salmon    rose 6.00  per  100 

Rev.     Ewbank.        Heliotrope,     light     blue 

edge;    magnificent     6.00  per  1  00 

For  Other  }  arieties  and  Prices,  See  Our  Bulb  Catalogue 

BURNETT'S  SPECIAL  SINGLE  NAMED 
EARLY  TULIPS 

Belle      Alliance         (True).           Brilliant      Doz.  100 

deep    scarlet 75  $5.00 

Keizerskroon.        Crimson    scarlet,    bor-  ♦ 

dered    with   yellow 60  4.50 

White  Swan.      Pure  white 75  5.00 

Yellow^   Prince.       Bright   yellow^,    sweet- 
scented    60  4.50 

For  Othtr   I  arietits  ami  l*ricps.  See  Our  liulb   C.ataloiiue 

NARCISSUS,  or  DAFFODILS 

Emperor.       .Mammoth   Bulbs $7.50  per   100 

Empress    (Bicolor).      Mammoth   Bulbs..    7.50  per  I  00 

Trumpet  Major    (Dutch) 5.00  per   100 

Van   Waveren's   Giant.  .............  .25.00  per  100 

For  Other  1  arii'ties  and  Prices,  See  Our  fiulb  Cntnlogue 

LILIUM   CANDIDUM 

(Northern   French  Grown  Stock) 
Mammoth    Bulbs.    Selected $25.00  per   1  00 

For  all  other  Bulhs,  etc.,  see  our 
Fall   Catalogue 

BURNETT  BROTHERS 

SEEDSMEN 
92  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Tlir   thmsf   ritnniits  for   Limn   Grass  Seed 
Phone    Barclay    6138 
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"TOTTT'S 
FALL  GUIDE" 


to 


Gardens  of  Perennial  Joy  for  tKe 
Season  of  1 92 1 

is  now  being  mailed  our  customers 

//  ^ou  have  not  received  a  copl)  send  us  a  card 


I  CHARLES  H.  TOTTT  CO.  | 

I  MADISON                          NEW  JERSEY  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^  iiiiiNiiiMiiiiniiiiiiiii.iiiioiiiiiiiif 
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I  PREPARED  DUTCH  MINIATURE  | 

(  WHITE  HYACINTHS  I 

I  Excellent    for    early    forcing  | 

I  $7.00  per  100,  $65.00  per  1000  | 

I  iiiimiuniiiuiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini  | 

I  EXTRA  LARGE  I 

I  DUTCH  HYACINTHS  | 

j  We  have  an  extra   fine  lot  for  exhibition  pur-  | 

I  poses,  in  all  the  leading  varieties.  | 

j  $2.00  per  Doz.       $15.00  per  100  | 


I        W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.  INC.        | 

I  Seedsmen  and  Bulb  Tmportrrs  | 

I      166   West   23rd   St.  NEW  YORK     | 
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I  Joseph  Manda  Company   | 

I  OrcKids  our  Specialty)  | 


We    are    Booking   Orders    for    Fall    Bulbs    in    Var. 

LILIES  IN  VAR. 
NARCISSUS  IN  VAR. 
TULIPS  IN  VAR. 

HYACINTHS  IN  VAR. 

FREESIAS 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS 

SPANISH  IRIS  IN  VAR. 

IRIS  TINGITANA 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiHiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii, 

Let  us  Bid  on  your  wants 

JOSEPH  MANDA  CO. 


191  ValleilRoad 


West  Orange,  N.  J. 


WILSON'S 

O.  K.  PLANT  SPRAY 

Kills  Plant   Insects,   Scale  and   Mildew 

Used  by  Leading  Gardeners 

Bbls.  $90,  Yz  bbls.  $50,  10  gals.  $20, 
5  gals.  $10. 


.ANDREW    WILSO.N.    Inc., 

Springfield,    N.    J. 
Gentlemen: 

I   have   used   your   Plant    Spray    for    the   past    four 
years  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend 
it   for  plants   and  evergreens   that  are  troubled   with 
thrip,  red  spider,  scale  and  other  insects. 
Vours  very  truly, 

WM.    MILSTE.^D. 
Supt.  A,   C.   Bedford   Estate,   Glen  Cove,  L,  I. 
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I  ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.  I 

I     SPRINGFIELD  NEW  JERSEY      | 

■^' iiiiNmiiiimiiiNiiiiui imiiiinnmiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii niiiiiiiiiiiiu iiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiii Hmiiiiininmmiii 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Every  Gardener  Knows 


That  owners  make  big  mistakes  when  they  buy  green- 
houses on  price  alone.  They  know  that  the  "bargain" 
houses  mean  more  work — poorer  results — and  big  upkeep 
cost.  It  is  hard  to  give  satisfactory  results  in  a  poor  house. 
On  the  other  hand  a  house  of  quality — a  house  properly 
designed  and  constructed  with  care — a 


Foley 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw 


Better  Built 
and   Heated 


Greenhouse 


— will  give  greater  value  for  every  dollar  invested — will  produce  better  blooms 
and  plants  at  less  cost  and  wifh  less  work. 

It  is  worth  while  to  any  gardener  to  insist  on  FOLEY  HOUSES — and  to 
any  owner  to  buy  FOLEY  HOUSES. 

Ask  us  to  give  you  the  reasons  in  detail. 

THE    FOLEY   GREENHOUSE    MANUFACTURLVG    COMPANY 

3256  W.  31st  Street,   CHICAGO 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 
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Strawberry  Plants  |  |  Don't  Plant  Bulbs 


I  CALIFORNIA  | 

I  Now  Offered  for  tfie  First  Time  j 

I  This,  the  most  recent  of  Tice  C.  Kevitt's  introduc-  j 

1  tions,  is  impressive  because  of  its  great  size,  firmness  | 

1  of   fruit,   productiveness   and    rich    flavor,    of   sturdy  | 

I  habit  and  strong  constitution.  I 

j  Perfect  flowering  midseason  variety — the  l>est  Straw-  | 

I  berry  introduced  to  date — extra-strong  plants.  j 

I  Plants,  $6.50  per  doz.,  $12.50   for  25,   $22.50  for  50,  | 

j  $40  per  100  | 

I  BUCKBEE  I 

I  "The  abundant  foliage  of  this  variety  affords  ample  | 

I  protection    from    the    scorching    sun    during    intense  | 

I  heat.  I 

I  "Buckbee  is  undoubtedly  the  Strawberry  for  long-  | 

I  distance    shipping.      Best    results    are    obtained    by  | 

j  planting   in   July   and   August,   but   if   set   out   in   the  | 

1  spring  will  give  satisfactory  results  the  same  year."  j 

1  Perfect  flowering;.  j 

I  Plants,  $4  per  doz.,  $7.50  for  25,  $13.50  for  50,  $25  | 

1  per  100  I 

I  KEVITT'S  JUBILEE  | 

I  The  plants  are  extremely  vigorous  and  healthy  and  j 

I  give  an  abundance  of  very  dark  red,  luscious  fruits  of  | 

I  exquisite  flavor  and  giant  size,  well  above  the  ground,  j 

I  Mid-season  to  late.     Perfect  flowering.  | 

I  Plants,  $3  for  25,  $5.50  for  50,  $10  per  100  § 

I  Strawberry  Catalog  Mailed  Free  on  Request.  j 

I  William  M.  Hunt  &  Company,  Inc.  | 

I  148  Chambers  Street         ::       ::         New  York  I 

iniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii inniiinniiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiinniitiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiijjiniiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiii^^ 


or  do  any  Fall  planting  of  lawns,  flowers, 
shrubs,  trees  or  fruit  until  you  have  made 
your  soil  rich  and  fertile  with 


j  Wonderful    blooms    in    early    Spring   to-  | 

I  gether    with    rich    green    foliage    and    a  | 

I  beautiful    turf   will    pay   handsomely    for  | 

I  proper  preparation  of  your  soil  with  this  | 

I  unequaled    natural    fertilizer;    effectively  j 

I  sterilized,  dependable,  convenient.  | 

I  A  Whole  Wagon  Load  of  Manure  in  a  Bag.  | 

1  Insist  on  U  iznnl  Urund  nt  your  si'vd  store  or  nrite  us  1 

j  direct  for   lull   iiiformnlion.  i 

I  THE  PULVERIZED  MANURE  CO.  I 

I  Union  Stock  Yards                       CHICAGO  | 

^niiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw  diiaiinniiiiiiiiiiiiuHii 
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Daffodils! 


Ill|  |llllllllllllllllllll IIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIll [IIIINinillllllllllil IIIIIIIIUIIIIIll IIIIHIIIIIIIIII 


iiiiiiminiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij! 


■yj^HAT  else  so  cheeiful  as   the  Daffodils  that  greet  you  in  early  | 

Spring?      Of    snowy    white,    or    mellow    cold,    thev    bloom    pro'-  1 

fusely— almost    anywhere,    even    in    poor    soil.      And    once    planted  1 

they    multiply    and   bloom    more    abundantly    and    charmingly    year  i 

after    year    withr.ut    care.      Plant    Ihcsc    Bulbs— and    gcnenuslj'  on  = 

>  our   lawn    (for   they    will    be  throush   blooming  before   you   cut   the  1 

grass),    along   your   shrubbery    border,    or    fringing   the    roadside,    or  i 

even    in    the   nearby    woods— anywhere   they   will   grow   unmolested,  i 

and   you    will    reap   i.nlionnded   joy    every    Spring   when   they   are   in  = 

bloom.  1 

Our     Special     Assortment     of     Giant     Daffodils     tor     Naturalizing  | 

including    Big    Tnimpels.     Mpdium    Tnimppb!.     Short     t'lipin-d      ih,.    lovclv    Po?t's  I 

taneties,    doubles   and   singlps.    all    on    long    stpm.s     blooming    magiiiflrentiy   for   a  i 

Ei    °f    -•    '0,5    "•'■'■It''-     Not    an    oidinary   collcrtion    hnt    a    spedallv   prepared  = 

assortment  of  only  the  finest  and  most   modern  varieties,   including  many  novelties  3 

All  Jol>  Size  or  Mother  Biilhs.  '  g 


$28.00    per    lOOO 


g  $3.00  per   100 

1  Our  Bulb  Book,  and  our  treatise  on  ■'Bulbs 

g  for    Indoor    Culture."     included    free    with 

g  e:er\    o^-dcr 

Schling^s  Bulbs 

I  26  West  59th  St. 

I  OTHER    SPECIALS    IN    BULBS 

I  100  rmtth    Hyarintlis    in 

=  4   colors    $i).ii'i 

§  100  ScMing's      Superfine 

g.  mixed  Darwin  Tulips  4. 00 

i  100  Schling's      Superfine 

=  Breeder    Tulips, 

g  mixed   l.no 

^  100  Crocus.        designated 

g  colors    of    our    o«n 

=  ilssortraent    I.  f5 

i  (Delivered   free   within    300 

g  miles. ) 

j  Our  prices   cannot   be  | 

I  duplicated.    Importing 

I  tremendous  supply  en- 1 

I  ables  us  to  nmke  these  i 

I  generous  offers!              ^'^'tit.-.^MmmimmBmmBi^^^tm^^a^^atfM  s 

""""""""""""""" """""I «»"ii»iHmiiimiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»^ 

I"""""""""""'"""" """""""I iiNNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiii ininiiiiimiiiiiiiiii iniiiiiiiin „„» ig 


I  Winter-Flowering  Greenhouse  I 

I  Plants  and  Flowering  Plants  | 

I  for  Winter  Forcing  j 

j  Comprising  Azaleas,  Amygdalus,  Hydrangeas,  | 

I  Malus,  Roses,  Genistas,  Ericas,  etc.     Are  fully  | 

I  described    in    our    catalogue    which    will    be  | 

I  promptly  sent  on  request.  j 

I  Perennials  for  Fall  Planting  | 

I  Hardy  Garden  Roses  | 

I  Quotations    and    /i,sfimn/e.s    cheerjully   submitted.  | 

I  Correspondence    on    horticultural   .■iubjects    invited.  I 

I  MULLER-SEALEY    COMPANY,  Inc.  | 

I  Horticultural  Specialists,  | 

I  145  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City  | 

^illlllllllllliuillllilllllllliiiiiniini:i:;«iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiimiiii, iiminiiiiiiniiii iii,,,!,,,,, „„ , |||,„„„„| ^^^ i 


Dreer's    Autumn    Catalogue 
For  1921 

Offers  the  best  grade  of  Bulbs  for  Fall  planting,  in- 
cluding Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lilies, 
etc.;  also  a  select  list  of  Hardy  Perennials  and  plants 
suitable  for  house  decoration.  Vines,  Shrubs,  Lawn 
Grass  Seed,  Agricultural  Seeds,  Tools  and  Implements 
or  all   kinds. 

It  is  well  illustrated  and  gives  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  articles  offered. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  apiiUcants.  Please  menticn  this 
magazine  when  writing. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716   Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


alllllllllllllllllllllllilllilllllillllllllllinillllliilimiiiililliitiiiiiiiliiiiiiimi 
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^E_.^a 


MELROSINE 

The  General  Contact  Insecticide 

For  Chrysanthemums  and 
General  Greenhouse  Use 

Equally  effective  tor  Rose  Bugs,  Aphis,  and 
all   nther  sap-sucking  insects. 

P]ea.sant   and   harmless  to   use.      No   injury 
to  plants  or  blooms. 

Pint,  $1.00;  Quart,  $1.75;  Hall  Gallon.  $3.25;  Gallon,  $6.00.  Order  from 
your  lefdsman,  nur.sci'j'niaii  or  sii|)|ily  hi'iKi-.  or  lri.il  can  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  60c. 

THE     GARDEN     CHEMICAL     CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers 
Park  Ave.   and    146th   St.  NEW   YORK    CITY 
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ariersJesiedSeeds  I 


Headquarters  for 

FINEST  QUALITY  BULBS 


We  specialize  in  supplying 

New  and  Rare  Varieties 

at  reasonable  prices 


I  Our  Bulb  catalogue  is  now  ready  | 

I  Write  for  free  copy  | 

I  Careers  Tested  Seeds! 

I  19  and  20  South  Market  Street  | 

j  Boston,  Mass.  I 

■""""""" ' """" iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimrammiiimiiraiiHiiiiiii Mimiiiiiuiimiiiraiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii,,,,,,,,, niiiiiiiniininii,i„„„i„| 

f """II"— «i«™«lii I m Ill iimiiiimiiiiimminiininni-iiiimiiKHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, , m,,,,,^ 

I  NEW  I 

I  SNAPDRAGON  I 


KllinilllKIIIIIIIIK 


EVERBLOOMING  P,nk;  a  new  variety, 
beautiful  shade  of  pink,  20  x  24-inch, 
very  free  grower  and  a  wonderful  pro- 
ducer from  fall  and  all  through  winter.    Clean, 
heavy  stock  from  3-inch  pots  for  benching. 

$50.00  pr.  100 

BULBS,  GREENHOUSE 
AND  NURSEKY  STOCK 

(List  mailed  on  request) 


iiiiiiirciiimiiiiiiiiiiritmiiii 


C.  A.  PETERSON 

South  Broadway 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.   Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  J 

To  introduce  ourselves  to  readers 
of  the  "Gardener's  Chronicle" 
we  make  this  attractive  offer. 

FREESIA 

General    Persliin>:.    Pink S5.00 

Purity    Monster    5.00 

Purity   %   to   % 


3.00 


.Above    Post    Free 

LILIUM    CANDIDUM 


Striitly      norllicrn 
Madonna   Lily. 

Per   (loz 

Per    100    


iirown      hardy 


.83.50 
.22.00 


Postage    Extra 

EXHIBITION  DARWIN  TULIPS  doz 

APHRODITE— velvety     dark     yiolel  «2  00  <( 

cENTENAiRE-ioveiy  lilac :.::::;;  iTo 

ECLIPSE — brilliant    chestnut    ]  25 

GOEFS — lilac    heliotrope  on 

ETHEL  ROOSEVELT-soft  rose 100 

Rev.   WALLY   DODD— deep   violet-mauve! ! '   1.00 

12  each  or  tlR.  above  Da,vv,„s  I'n.t  Free  K;,.t  „.   ,l„.  Mississippi  River  for 
Compare  these  prices,    it  will  pay  you.     The  bulbs  we   KNOW  will  ea<ilv 


100 
15.00 

:.50 

10.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.50 

$7.00 
stand 


I      Seedsmen  NEW  ROCHELLE.  N.  Y. 

I  Copy    of    our    unique    Bulb    Catahguc  FREE    on    apfHc^tion 

""""" ' ' I I miiNimiiiiiiiniiiNiiiiiii iiniii,,,,,.,, , „„,„„„„„,„„, „|,„„„|„„„„„„„„ 

poiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii||ig,|||„„„„„„,„„„„„,„„„„ 


SaM/t 


^^^ie6^ 


'"""""""""i"""i""""««i«i»«ii«iiii«iiimiiBiiiiiiiii! iiniiiiiiNiiiiio I iiiis 


Orchids 


^" """" """"'iiiiin iiiiiMiiiranimmi iiiiiiiiiiiiiiinuiiiiin iiiiuiinr 


I      If    you    contemplate    buying    semi-established, 
established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  lu  firrt. 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  specie*. 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt- 
leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other 
choice  hybrids. 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality 
is  second  to  none. 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskeU,  pot 
hangers,  always  on  hand. 

Send  /or  our  price  list.  | 

G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY  | 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers  | 

MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK  | 


''"INIIIIinilllllllllllli;         ill 
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The  Contents  for  September,  1921 


Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 

Montague  Free  69 1 

Leontopodium — Edelweiss    .  .  .  .Richard  Rothe  693 

Plant  Immigrants Willard  N.  Clute  694 

The   Washington    Elm 695 

Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting 

Bertha  Berbert-Ha,nn\ond  696 

Native  Plants  for  Shaded  Spots 

Herbert  Durand  697 

The  Modern  Dahlia Robert  J.  Edgar  698 

Making  a  Lawn Florum  Ajiiator  700 

September  Birds Paul  B.  Riis  701 

The  Tiny  Insect's  Wonderland .  .  .  Dr.  E.  Bade  702 


Work  for  the  Month  in  the  Garden 

Samuel  Colding  704 

The  Greenhouse,  Month  to  Month 

W.  R.  FoD'/fes  705 

Demonstrating  the  Ideal  Triplex  Mower 706 

Short  Course  in  Floriculture  at  Cornell  University  706 

A  Lesson  on  Vegetative  Plant  Reproduction .  .  . 

Arthur  Smith   707 
Department    of    Foreign    Exchange    and    Book 


Reviews 

709 

National  Association  of  Gardners    .... 

711 

Local   Societies 

713 

Questionnaire    

714 

Published      monthly, 
the    15th   of  each  month. 


THE  CHKONICLE  PRESS,  INC.      „  ,    .   . 

Subtcription    ....  $Z.OO  a  year 
286    Fifth     Avenue,     New   York,    N.   Y.  Canada,  $2.15;  Foreign  $2.65 

MARTIN  C.  EBEL.  Eduor 


p  Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  OtKce  at  second  class  matter  under    the  .4ct  of  Congress,  March  3,   1879.  = 
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Stumpp  &  Walter   Co/s   Bulb   Catalog 

^  complete  list  of  all 

NEW  and  RARE  BULBS 

For  Fall  Planting  and  Exhibition 

The  Best  Novelties  in  DARWIN— BREEDER  and   COTTAGE  TULIPS- 
DAFFODILS— DUTCH  HYACINTHS. 

NEW  COLORED  FREESIAS 

NOVELTY    WINTER    FLOWERING    SPENCER    SWEET   PEAS 

Best  Californian  Varieties 


//  ive  do  not  have  your  name  on  our  catalog  register,  please  write  for  one. 


^(Imkrw 


30-32  Barclay  Street 
NEW    YORK     CITY 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden  ^'j*^ 


MONTAGUE  FREE 


T 


HE  Enjj;lishnian's  predilection  for  the  weather  as  a 
subject  of  conversation  has  probably  never  been 
more  strikingly  exemplified  than  this  Summer,  for 


the  great  drought  is  the  all  engrossing  subject  of  con-  1 
versation,  especially  amongst  those  who  are  interested  in 
horticultural  pursuits.  In  the  London  district  only  a 
fraction  over  two  inches  of  rain  fell  between  February 
1st  and  the  end  of  July  and  here  in  Cambridgeshire,  nor- 
mally the  driest  section  of  England,  with  an  average  rain- 
fall of  only  about  twenty-two  inches  a  year,  appearances 
indicate  that  precipitation  has  been  even  less. 

The  effect  on  gardens  has,  of  course,  been  disastrous 
and  this  season  one  has  had  to  use  a  great  deal  of  imag- 
ination in  order  to  realize  the  beautv  and  attractiveness 
of  English  gardens  when  at  their  best.  Many  rare  plants 
have  undoubtedly  been  lost  as  a  restilt  of  the  unparalleled 
drynes.s — a  drought  that  has  broken  all  official  records 
and  caused  the  "oldest  inhabitant"  to  tax  his  memory  in 
vain. 

Conifers,  and  evergreens  generally,  seem  to  have  been 
the  worst  sufferers  and  it  has  been  painful  for  a  garden 
lover  to  notice  the  woebegone  appearance  of  Rhododen- 
drons and  similar  plants.  In  many  gardens  in  which 
large  groupings  of  the  various  species  of  Erica  were  a 
feature,  this  Summer  will  be  long  remembered  for  the 
heaths  are  amongst  the  worst  sufferers.  It  must  be 
heartbreaking  for  the  gardener  to  have  to  see  specimen 
trees  and  plants  dying  for  lack  of  water — a  lack  that  he  is 
luiablc  to  supply  and  one  that  is  but  seldom  felt  under  the 
normally  weeping  skies  of  dam])  .Mbion. 

Even  in  those  gardens  where  there  is  an  amjjlitude  of 
help  it  has,  in  many  cases,  been  impossilile  to  utilize  it 
in  mitigating  the  severity  of  drought  excc]it  by  mulching; 
for  the  local  authorities  in  most  districts  have  prohibited 
the  use  of  water  except  for  necessities.  The  watering 
of  plants,  even  rare  ones,  cannot  be  considered  a  neces- 
sity when  the  water  supply  is  so  low,  that,  in  some 
countrv  districts  at  least,  it  has  to  be  brought  in  a  water 
cart  from  a  distance  and  peddled  from  door  to  door  at 
the  rate  of  sixpence  a  pailful. 

The  effect  on  the  supplv  of  vegetables  is,  of  course, 
prot'ounrl  and  thev  are  scarce  and  the  jiricc  almost  pro- 
iiihitive  to  those  in  poor  circumstances. 


We  have   recentlv 


*     *     * 
been   visiting  gardens   in   the 


^^ningham  district,  where  they  have  had  good  rains  after 
'-  the  prolonged  drought,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  the 
■^wcffcct  on  various  crops.  The  behavior  of  mid-season 
>3  and  late  potatoes  was  such  as  to  cause  much  disquiet  to 

X 
u 
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the  growers.  Instead  of  growing  along  normally,  these 
potatoes  appear  to  have  stopped,  and  partially  ripened, 
when  the  tubers  were  the  size  of  walnuts  or  a  little 
arger.  The  rains  have  caused  these  partially  ripened 
tubers  to  start  into  growth  and  send  out  shoots  in  the 
same  way  as  a  newly  planted  set.  This  has  caused  much 
speculation  as  to  the  ultimate  result,  for  the  season  is 
now  so  far  advanced  that  there  is  but  little  chance  of 
this  new  growth  amounting  to  anything.  Some  gar- 
deners are  discussing  the  advisability  of  lifting  the  crop 
immediately,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  counsel  of  despair 
for  there  is  but  little  likelihood  of  late  potatoes  keeping 
over  Winter  if  dug  at  this  early  stage. 

Other  eft'ects  of  the  belated  rains  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
splitting  of  fruits,  notably  of  Summer  apples.  I\Iany 
shrubs  such  as  Rhododendron  and  Ccf'halotaxiis  have 
put  forth  new  shoots,  and,  should  the  coming  Winter  be 
a  severe  one,  it  is  probable  that  this  new  growth  will 
be  severely  injured. 

:;-■  *  ;;:  * 

The  ancient  borough  of  Cambridge  and  its  environs 
contains  much  of  interest  to  the  gardener,  apart  from  any 
adventitious  interest  he  may  have  in  medieval  architec- 
ture. In  the  town  itself,  first  and  foremost  stands  the 
University  Botanic  Garden,  the  repository  of  many  rare 
and  beautiful  jilants.  Then  there  are  the  gardens  of  the 
various  colleges  with  gay  flower  borders  and  window 
boxes  toned  down  somewhat  by  their  association  with 
venerable  and  time  stained  walls.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  are  many  ])rivate  estates  worthy  of  a  visit  and 
for  pomologists.  the  great  fruit  farm  of  Chivers  and 
Sons,  the  jam  makers,  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

From  a  combination  of  circumstances — the  war, 
drought,  and  lack  of  funds — the  Botanic  Garden  is  to 
some  extent  a  place  whose  glories  have  de|)arted  but  there 
is  still  much  that  is  worthy  of  admiration. 

The  former  Curator,  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  V.  M.  H.,  was 
greatly  interested  in  growing  out-of-doors  plants  that  are 
usually  considered  tender  in  this  district  and  many  of 
these  are  to  be  found  in  the  borders  surrounding  the 
range  of  plant  houses.  Doubtless,  in  addition  to  the 
shelter  from  wind,  heat  radiated  from  the  walls  of  these 
houses  assisted  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  Winters. 
In  these  sheltered  bays  may  be  found  man\'  plants  th.it. 
even  in  England,  are  considered  to  be  greenhouse  sub- 
jects. The  Transvaal  Daisy,  Gerbcra  Janusonl,  flour- 
ishes and  blooms  all  Summer :  Thunbcrf^^ia  natalensis, 
remarkable  because  of  its  upright  habit,  (Ii,splays_  its  lav- 
ender blue  tlowers:  a  hvbrid  Boinarca  exhibits  its  clus- 
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ters  of  tubular  llowers  in  profusion  and  there  are  fine 
plants  of  the  olive,  the  caper,  the  loquat,  and  many 
species  of  Opuntia  from  Texas  and  Mexico  that  are 
usually  considered  to  be  tender.  Here,  too,  may  be  seen 
such  plants  as  Camellia,  Passitlora  ceenilca,  and  Aiiikia 
cxgomcris.  It  was  in  one  of  these  bays  that  the  hand- 
some Bromeliad.  Piiya  chilnisis.  was  flowered  out-of- 
doors.  At  the  time  of  writing,  however,  it  is  but  a 
wreck  of  its  former  self.  In  this  part  of  the  garden 
several  species  of  Criniiin  are  making  a  brave  display, 
and  several  varieties  of  Aiiiaryllis  Belladonna  are  exhib- 
iting their   snowy   flowers. 

The  only  spot  in  the  out-door  garden  where  the  plants 
seem  to  be  really  flourishing  is  the  bog-garden,  for  here 
there  is  no  lack  of  water.  This  beauty  spot  is  secluded 
and  occupies  a  basin-like  depression.  A  pool  in  the 
center  has  around  its  edges  a  number  of  small  islands 
which  are  easily  accessible  from  the  bank.  These  islands 
are  raised  only  a  few  inches  above  water  level  and  pro- 
vide ideal  conditions  for  plants  that  revel  in  wet  feet  but 
which  will  not  grow  satisfactorily  when  actually  in 
water.  Here  one  may  gain  a  good  idea  of  the  decorative 
value  of  the  California  Saxifrage.  6".  peltata.  This  is  a 
plant  in  great  favor  in  England  for  stream  and  bog 
planting.  We  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  in  N.  E. 
America  but  it  is  a  plant  well  worthy  of  attention  and 
should  endure  our  climate.  It  produces  massive 
clumps  of  umbrella-like  leaves  with  scalloped  edges  and 
bronze  coloring  on  petioles  two  feet  long.  Its  flowers 
are  produced  in  early  Spring  before  the  leaves  appear 
and  although  they  are  pleasing  and  welcome  thev  are 
not  particularly  showy. 

The  entrance  to  the  bog-garden  aftords  a  charminii' 
example  of  informal  planting.  A  background  is  pro- 
vided by  a  picturesque  specimen  of  the  California  Red- 
wood, Sequoia  sempcn-irens.  whilst  the  foreground  is 
occupied  by  healthy  clumps  of  Bamboo,  Ostrich  Fern. 
Saxifraga  peltafa.  Primula  japonica.  Dodeeathcon.  and 
Spiraeas  of  the  moisture  loving  kinds. 

While  on  the  subject  of  plants  that  thrive  only  wlien 
in  proximitv  to  water  mention  nuist  be  made  of  the  won- 
derful specimen  of  Gunnera  manicata  from  Brazil  that 
grows  by  the  lakeside  in  this  garden.  There  mav  be 
finer  examples  of  this  noble  plant  in  cultivation  but  so 
far  we  have  failed  to  see  any.  The  clump  under  notice 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  the  leaves  at- 
tain a  height  of  six  feet,  and  in  most  cases  the  leaf 
blades  are  at  least  four  feet  in  diameter.  A  gardener 
does  not  need  to  have  a  great  imagination  in  order  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  a  plant  of  this  character  in 
landscape  composition. 

The  garden  contains  manv  wonderful  specimen  plants 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  collec- 
tion that  was  started  in  1846.  The  guide  book  states 
that :  "The  trees  and  shrubs  of  this  garden  have  been 
described  by  a  great  authority  as  a  remarkable  assem- 
blage," a  pronouncement  that  will  be  agreed  with  bv 
any  visitor  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  the  subject. 

Near  the  entrance  is  a  glorious  bush  of  Berberis  sten- 
ophylla  fully  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  nine  feet  high. 
This  must  be  a  gorgeous  sight  in  Spring  when  smothered 
with  its  myriads  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  it  is  not  hardy  in  the  northern  part  of  our 
country,  for,  although  there  are  .so  many  species  of 
Berberis  in  cultivation  (according  to  some  far  too  manv), 
there  are  dozens  that  we  could  dis]H'nse  with  for  the 
sake  of  this  gem.  It  stands  shearing  well  and  maJ<es  a 
fine  impenetrable  hedge  as  evidenced  by  the  splendid 
example  aroutid  the  formal  water  garden  at  Kew. 

Cambridge  is  oroud  and  ju.stifiably  so,  of  a  magni- 
ficent  grou]i  of  Pteroearya  fra.vinifolia    (P.  eaiicasica). 


a  handsome  tree  with  pinnate  leaves.  It  consists  of  a 
score  or  more  trunks  springing  from  a  small  area  and 
arising  to  a  height  of  over  sixty  feet.  This  forms  a 
mass,  rounded  in  outline  and,  viewed  from  a  short  dis- 
tance, has  the  appearance  of  a  single  tree.  Botanicallv  it 
is  related  to  Juglans.  but  its  small,  winged  fruits  dis- 
posed in  chain-like  racemes  do  not,  to  the  layman,  sug- 
gest any  connection  with  the  walnuts. 

This  garden  has  the  honor  of  possessing  the  finest 
specimen  in  Britain  of  the  N.  American  Pawpaw,  Asi- 
niina  triloba,  which  is  over  14  feet  high  and  over  16  feet 
through.  Other  North  American  plants  that  flourish 
here  and  are  worthy  of  attention  are  several  good  speci- 
mens of  the  Big  Tree,  Sequoia  gigantca,  and  a  perfect 
specimen,  fort}'  feet  in  height,  of  a  Mexican  oak.  Oner- 
cus  obtusata. 

The  fairlv  extensive  range  of  glass-houses  contains 
many  plants  of  interest  both  to  the  gardener  and  botanist, 
but  space  will  not  admit  of  any  attempt  to  describe  them. 
The  arrangement  of  these  houses  is  ideal  from  the  point 
of  view  of  convenience  in  the  care  of  the  plants.  They 
are  all  connected  to  a  corridor,  a  hundred  yards  long,  on 
the  north  side  of  which  are  the  potting  sheds.  Thus  pot- 
ting, etc.,  can  be  attended  to  without  taking  the  plants 
into  the  ojjcn,  whilst  the  corridor  with  its  solid  beds  on 
either  side  provides  splendid  facilities  for  the  cultivation 
of  climbing  plants  which  are  trained  on  a  trellis  near  the 
roof. 

As  evidence  of  the  hold  that  the  cultivation  of  alpines 
has  upon  the  English  people  it  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
all  the  gardens  we  have  visited  not  one  has  been  found 
without  its  rock  garden.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Alden- 
ham  House  it  is  of  relative  unimportance,  and  in  others 
as  in  R.  A.  Malby's  backyard  garden  in  London,  it  is  the 
main  feature  of  the  establishment.  We  must  trv  to  find 
space  in  a  future  article  to  write  more  fully  of  this  re- 
markable London  garden,  constructed  on  an  area  of 
70  x  30  feet. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  rock  gardens  we  have  seen, 
in  its  construction,  planting,  and  harmony  with  its  sur- 
roundings, is  that  at  Chiklerly  Hall,  alwut  eight  miles 
from   Cambridge. 

The  mansion  is  a  red  brick  Elizabethan  structure,  of 
added  interest  because  of  the  fact  that  King  Charles  was 
once  imprisoned  in  one  of  its  rooms.  The  terrace  is  laid 
out  with  formal  beds  which  in  this  case  do  not  call  for 
notice ;  but  on  it  there  is  a  fine  old.  gnarled  Laburnum 
tree  which  must  be  of  great  age;  and  a  Tree  Peonv  at 
least  fifty  years  old.  The  steps  leading  down  from  the 
terrace  are  worthy  of  notice.  Looking  up  from  below 
there  is  first  a  short  flight,  flanked  on  either  side  with 
huge  bushes  of  lavender.  The  interstices  of  the  steps 
are  planted  with  low  growing  plants  .such  as  Thyme. 
Acccna.  Corydalis  hitca.  etc.  Then  there  is  a  landing 
with  a  sundial  in  the  center,  and  on  either  side  slightly 
raised  semi-circular  platforms  for  the  support  of  garden 
seats.  Here  is  to  be  seen  a  fine  example  of  pavement 
planting — the  combmation  of  dwarf  upright  growing 
plants  and  trailers  being  in  correct  proportion  to  give  a 
harmonious  result  in  combination  with  the  stone  flagging 
and  sundial.  From  this  point  looking  towards  the  house 
we  see  another  flight  of  steps,  also  planted,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  terrace  wall  bounded  with  red  brick  pillars 
which  arc  mellowed  by  time  and  partially  covered  with 
ivv.  In  the  distance  is  the  (luaint  and  ancient  doorwav 
of  the  mansion  framed  in  climbing  plants.  The  whole 
forms  a  picture  that  is  both  charming  and  restful. 

To  the  left  of  the  steps  and  reaching  up  to  the  terrace 
walls,  which  by  the  way  is  clothed  with  wall  shrubs  and 
(Continued  on  page  701) 
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Leontopodium — Edelweiss 

RICHARD  ROTHE 


ALL  the  species  of  the  genus  Leontopodium — Lion's 
Foot,  are  mountain  denizens  of  high  aUitudes. 
Belonging  to  the  large  order,  Compositcc,  they  are 
tufted  woolly  perennial  herbs  producing  handsome  termi- 
nal flower  heads  enveloped  in  white  woolly  bracts.  Cut 
and  dried  they  possess  the  keeping  tpialities  of  immor- 
telles and  for  this  reason  are  frequently  gathered  and 
soUl  as  souvenirs. 


Leontopodium   sibiricum 

Best  known  is  the  Edelweiss.  Leontopodium  alpiniim, 
syn.  Gnaphalium  Icontopodinin.  in  cultivation  for  over  a 
century,  but,  as  a  garden  inmate  usuallv  lacking  the  pure 
glistening  white  color  in  its  flowers  and  changing  its  lon- 
gevity from  a  perennial  to  the  biennial.  Fresh  edelweiss 
seed  grown  under  glass  in  light  sandy  soil  during  mid- 
Winter  germinates  quickly.  Seedlings  pricked  over  into 
flats  early  in  March  by  the  beginning  of  May  are  strong 
enough  to  be  transferred  to  the  open  ground.  Select  a 
slightly  slanting  bed  of  sandy  loam  and  omit  manuring". 

Throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  light  shade 
during  the  earlv  afternoon  hours  is  of  advantage,  but 
avoid  direct  overhead  shade  as  dripping  rainwater  from 
the  foliage  of  overhanging  trees  jjroves  fatal  to  Edelweiss 
plants.  For  states  along  our  northern  border  line  an 
entirely  open  and  sunny  situation  is  the  best.  Plants  kept 
in  thrifty  growing  condition  flower  more  or  less  during 
the  first  season.  When  removing  leontopodiums  into 
0])en  sunny  rookeries  add  ground  or  crushed  limestone 
to  the  soil  and  to  prevent  injurv  from  hot  weather  select 
positions  or  rock-products  slanting  in  northerly  or  easterly 
directions.  Not  being  able  to  count  on  permanenllv 
frozen  ground  condition  and  a  thick  mantle  of  snow  dur- 
ing Winter,  we  have  to  provide  for  protection.  Thick- 
ness of  the  cover  depends  on  latitude  and  climate  of  loca- 
tions, but  care  should  be  taken  to  use  a  material  allowing 
access  of  air  to  our  edelweiss  plants. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Siberian  Lion's  foot  we 
have  a  species  of  Leontopodium  more  resistable  and  of 
stronger  growth  and  larger  flowers  than  the  edelweiss  of 
the  Eurojiean  .\l])s.  Our  cut,  a  reproduction  of  a  photo 
taken  early  in  .August,  shows  seedling  plants  started  in 
Februar\-  at  the  beginning  of  their  flowering  during  the 


first  season.    They   bloom   profusely   the  second   season. 

Leontopodium  himalaieum  is  a  late  and  much  smaller 
flowering  species  from  the  Himalaya,  while  Leontopodium 
japoniciim.  Syn.  Graphaliuni  Sieboldianum  is  distin- 
gtiished  by  a  dark  glossy  green  surface  of  its  foliage  and 
loosely  built  cymes. 

The  flora  within  the  regions  of  the  liavarian,  Tyrolean 
and  .Swiss  .\l])s  is  lavishly  rich  in  beautifullv  flowering 
shrubs  and  herbs.  Living  a  primitive  and  toilsome  life 
ihe  native  people  cannot  reasonably  he  expected  to  ap- 
preciate floral  beauty  as  the  highly  cultured  tourist  or 
garden  and  flower  lover  does.  In  their  sentimental  at- 
titude toward  the  Edelweiss,  however,  thev  make  an  ex- 
ception. In  pointing  out  their  deep  reverential  love  for 
it  I  feel  obliged  to  cite  the  text  of  one  of  their  plain, 
simple  folk  lore  songs,  in  its  translation  endeavoring  to 
give  a>  much  as  possible  the  exact  meaning  of  the  orig- 
inal. 


Leontopodium  .ilfiniun   Amid  llu-  .Ufs 

EDELWEISS 

Upon  the  moimlain's  steej)  and  icy  throne, 

A  starrv  flower,  snow-white  stands  alone : 

.\mid  the  -Alps,  a  solitary  gem : 

Xoble  and  i>iu-e  its  fairy  face  and  name : 

The  herds-boy  loves  it.  knows  it  well : 

Ask  him  and  he  will  i)roudly  tell ; 

It  is  the  flower  we  treasure  beyond  price: 

Queen  of  the  .\lps — her  name  is  luielweiss. 

The  stin"dy  youth,  scaling  in  cheerful  mood 
Abyss  and  avalanche,  pauses  not  his  foot. 
Crossing  the  sunny  slope  with  laughing  eye; 
{Continued  on  page  699") 
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Plant  Immigrants 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE 


IT  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  rambler  countryward, 
that  the  flora  of  any  region  consists  of  two  elements ; 
a  rather  stationary  native  element  and  a  more  mobile, 
aggressive,  exotic  one.  The  native  element  is  stationary 
because  each  member  of  it  has  found,  after  ages  ot 
struggle,  the  niche  in  the  landscape  which  it  can  best  fill 
and  has  settled  down  to  occupy  it,  secure  against  nearly 
all  comers.  The  exotic  flora  comes  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  and,  like  other  immigrants,  is  ever  seeking  a  place 
in  which  to  colonize.  Its  members  diiYer  from  ordinary 
plants  in  that  they  have  a  strong  disposition  to  extend 
their  area  of  occupation  coupled  with  the  ability  to  do  it. 
All  plants  have  a  natural  tendency  to  spread,  but  it  is 
only  when  they  become  aggresive  enough  to  overcome 
the' original  tenants  of  the  soil  that  they  attract  our  atten- 
tion.    Then  we  call  them  weeds. 

Not  all  weeds  are  exotic,  however.  Such  of  our  na- 
tives as  have  the  ability  to  conquer  new  territory  may 
become  as  pestiferous  weeds  as  any.  The  evening  prim- 
rose, the  cockle-bur,  the  bindweed  and  the  smartweed  arc 
good  examples.  Nor  must  we  overlook,  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  career  of  the  prickly  pear  in  Australia  or  the 
ditch  moss  (Elodea)  in  European  waters.  The  latter  is 
a  harmless  and  inconspicuous  inhabitant  of  ponds  and 
slow-moving  streams  on  this  side  of  the  world,  but 
abroad  it  fills  up  the  water-courses  and  is  so  troublesome 
that  they  call  it  American  weed. 

TJie  parts  of  our  flora  least  atiected  by  weeds  are  the 
woodlands.  In  all  our  history  there  appears  never  to 
have  been  a  tree  immigrant  able  to  crowd  out  our  native 
species.  The  Ailantliiis,  or  .Chinese  tree-of-heaven, 
shows  a  tendency  to  spring  up  in  waste  grounds,  as  do 
various  native  species,  for  that  matter,  but  it  has  not  yet 
attempted  to  invade  the  forests. 

Most  of  our  invaders  are  herbs.  They  are  most  abun- 
dant along  roadsides,  on  railway  embankments  and  in  the 
fields,  partly  because  they  have  been  recruited  from  such 
places  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  partly  because 
they  move  most  rapidly  along  the  regular  routes  of  travel. 
There  have  been,  of  course,  invasions  from  various  direc- 
tions but  the  prevailing  direction  has  been  ever  westward 
as  it  has  in  the  case  of  man.  himself,  who  might  possibly 
be  considered  a  weed  by  an  impartial  observer. 

The  exotic  plants  are  usually  our  worst  weeds  because 
their  fighting  qualities  have  been  developed  by  perennial 
conflict  with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  No  plant  could 
sur\'ive  the  age-long  contest  unless  it  possessed  a  vigorous 
constitution,  to  say  the  least.  Among  the  qualities  that 
make  for  weediness  are  the  capacity  for  rapid  growth, 
the  ability  to  endure  drouth  and  to  grow  in  poor  soil  and 
the  power  of  producing  vast  numbers  of  seeds  well  fitted 
for  rapid  distribution.  We  sometimes  fail  to  realize  how 
rapidly  some  of  these  plants  multiply.  A  single  plant  of 
pigweed  has  been  found  to  produce  85.000  seeds,  the 
crab-grass  is  reported  to  do  even  better  and  the  yellow 
foxtail  tops  the  record  with  113.000  seeds.  In  addition 
to  seeds,  many  species  have  vegetative  means  of  reproduc- 
tion. The  Canada  thistle  and  quack  grass  have  deep  root- 
stocks  from  which  new  liranches  are  sent  up  when  the 
first  are  cut  ofif.  The  purslane  has  no  rootstock  but  it  is 
so  fortified  against  adversity  that  if  cut  ofif  after  it  is  in 
bloom  it  can  go  on  fruiting  independent  of  anv  connection 
with  the  soil. 

Some  European  weeds  have  been  with  us  so  long  that 
we  have  alnK)st  forgotten  their  foreign  origin  and  regard 
them  as  nali\es.     The  thistle,  mullein,  dandelinn  and  liur- 


dock  seem  part  of  the  original  population.  There  are 
others,  however,  whose  arrival  is  still  so  recent  that  men 
in  middle  life  can  remember  their  first  appearance.  The 
tumbling  mustard,  now  so  widespread,  is  one  of  the  most 
recent.  It  is  less  than  twenty-five  years  since  the  devil's 
paint-brush  began  to  redden  the  hills  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  and  the  prickly  lettuce  did  not  become  a 
weed  in  many  places  before  1890.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  many  more  to  follow.  The  ballast  ground  along  our 
coasts  where  ships  are  wont  to  discharge  their  surplus 
material  of  this  description  has  yielded  specimens  of  prac- 
tically every  pernicious  weed  in  the  world.  Many  of 
these  only  wait  an  opportunity.  They  often  need  some 
special  condition  to  get  started  but  afterward  make  great 
headway. 

The  fact  that  a  given  species  has  spread  over  an  ex- 
tensive region,  however,  is  no  indication  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  spread.  Often  what  threatens  to  be  a  particularly 
troublesome  weed  will  after  a  time  subside  into  com- 
Ijarative  harmlessness.  Weeds  have  their  predilections 
like  other  plants  and  must  often  surrender  to  natural  con- 
ditions. The  tumble  weeds  were  once  the  terror  of  the 
l>lains.  Instances  are  on  record  of  their  stopping  trains 
1:)V  sheer  numbers.  Railway  cuts  were  often  filled  with 
them.  But  when  man  began  to  fence  the  plains,  their 
triumphs  were  over.  Their  last  stand  is  in  the  desert  and 
here  sheep  and  goats  make  short  work  of  them.  Another 
plant  that  has  gone  west  to  experience  greater  triumphs 
is  the  caltrop.  It  thrives  along  sandy  roadsides  and  is 
ever  on  the  increase,  aided  thereto  by  its  sharp  pointed 
seeds  which  use  the  automobile  for  distribution.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  they  puncture  the  tires  has  caused 
them  to  be  known  as  puncture-vines. 

For  some  reason  the  ox-eye  daisy  and  the  buttercup,  so 
common  in  the  Eastern  States,  have  never  penetrated  to 
the  rich  prairie  soils  in  many  parts  of  the  middle  west. 
Here,  too,  the  devil's  paint-brush  is  unknown  and  the 
wild  carrot  is  but  a  name.  Ox-eye  daisy  is  so  rare  that 
it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  and  has  substituted  the  name 
of  Marguerite  for  the  more  usual  white  weed. 

Other  weeds  there  may  be  that  have  not  yet  appeared 
for  lack  of  traveling  facilities.  We  have  several  in- 
stances of  plants  that  began  to  move  as  soon  as  the  way 
was  open.  The  yellow  daisy  did  not  push  out  from  the 
western  plains  until  the  railroads  penetrated  its  territory. 
The  buft'alo  burr  has  a  similar  history.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  traffic  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  valley  is 
responsible  for  the  presence  in  most  of  the  Northern 
.States  of  a  little  Mexican  weed  known  as  GaJinsfl,c;a.  So 
recent  is  its  coming  and  so  insignificant  the  plant,  that  it 
has  not  yet  acquired  a  common  name. 

In  general,  weeds  are  not  attractive.  Their  motto 
seems  to  be  efficiency  and  beauty  is  allowed  to  take  care 
of  itself.  Many  species,  however,  are  really  beautiful  if 
one  could  forget  their  weedy  c|ualities.  The  flower- 
heads  of  the  common  bull  thistle,  the  dandelion,  the  musk 
mallow  and  moth  mullein,  and  even  the  daisy  and  butter- 
cup, are  good  illustrations.  Indeed,  some  of  our  worst 
weeds  were  originally  denizens  of  the  flower  garden  and 
were  only  rooted  out  after  they  had  shown  their  ignoble 
natures  by  rioting  afield.  Among  such  are  the  toad-flax, 
the  little  spurge  known  as  graveyard  weed,  bouncing  Bet, 
chicory  and  catnip.  In  the  south  the  really  handsome 
water  hyacinth  has  become  an  execrated  weed  because 
from  its  very  exuberance  it  thrives  so  well  in  certain 
(Continued    on    fosf    696") 
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The  Washington  Elm 


THE  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  S.  A.  I',  and 
O.  H.  who  visited  the  capitol  last  week  were  very 
much  impressed  with  the  work  lieing  done  for  the 
preservation  of  the  many  historic  trees  in  the  park  which 
lies  between  the  building  where  the  lawmakers  hold  forth 
and  the  Congressional  Library.  The  chief  interest  was 
in  the  Washington  Elm.  which  gets  its  name  from  the 
story  which  is  wound  around  it  in  a  romantic  way.  Un- 
like the  famous  cherry^  tree  episode,  this  one  is  vouched 
for.  so  the  capitol  guides  say. 

When  the  cajiitol  was  being  constructed,  it  was  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Washington  to  go  to  the  place  which  is 
now  this  beautiful  park  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
work.  He  selected  this  elm  because  of  the  shade  it  af- 
forded and  beneath  its  boughs  he  would  sit  and  eat  his 
lunch.  This  was  in  the 
davs  which  preceded  the 
advent  of  the  jitney  bus, 
and  if  his  horse  cast  his 
shoe  or  something  else 
happened,  the  President 
was  likely  to  be  away  from 
home  all  day  —  hence  the 
lunch  and  the  elm  tree  epi- 
sode. 

The  work  of  preserving 
this  and  the  other  well- 
known  trees  is  being  done 
by  the  Davey  Tree  Expert 
Co.  of  Kent,  O.,  under  the 
supervision  of  Martin  L. 
Davey  and  his  assistant,  H, 
K.  Perry.  The  former  re- 
cently completed  a  term  in 
Congress,  w  here  he  be- 
came well  known  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  trees, 
and  when  it  became  appar- 
ent that  some  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  capitol  grounds 
were  being  menaced  by  de- 
cay, he  was  called  into  con- 
sultation by  the  capitol 
authorities. 

.\  survey  of  the  situation 
was  made,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  main  fea- 
ture trees  should  be  given 
innnediate  attention,  and 
that  later  efforts  should  be 
made  to  secure  a  proper 
appropriation  to  permit  all 
of   the   trees    needing   attcntinn    to   be   treated   carefully. 

"Taking  it  all  in  all."  said  Mr.  Davey  after  the  survey 
had  been  made,  "these  world-famous  trees  are  in  pretty 
good  shajx;  physicall}',  but  structurally  many  of  them  are 
weak  through  decay,  splitting  crotches  and  in  some  in- 
stances from  lack  of  nourishment  due  tf)  the  long  stand- 
ing of  the  trees.  This  latter  difficulty  will  be  met  by  the 
use  of  fertilizer  introduced  through  crowbar  holes  as  a 
temporary  proposition  because  it  would  make  the  place 
unsightly  now  to  jjlow  up  the  ground  and  ])roperly  fer- 
tilize it." 

The  tree  dentists,  as  they  have  come  to  be  known, 
started  on  the  Washington  Elm.  This  stands  loftily  by 
itself  near  the  .'senate  wing  of  the  capitol.  Their  activi- 
ties were  hampered  a  great  deal  by  the  tourists  who  en- 


The  IVashington  Elm  and  other  fine  trees  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Capitol  ill  IVashington  are  being  preserved  by  the  use  of  cement 
and  other  devices  tinder  a  recent  appropriation  by  Congress. 
[■'orincr  Congressman  Martin  L.  Davey  of  Ohio,  a  noted  tree 
surgeon,  is  shown  here  supervising  the  work. 


gaged  them  in  conversation  in  an  effort  to  get  the  history 
of  the  tree  and  some  knowledge  of  what  the  men  were 
doing.  These  tourists  came  from  all  p;irts  of  the  country 
and  from  many  foreign  lands.  The  S.  A.  F.  delegates, 
having  some  knowledge  of  "treeology,''  appreciated  what 
the  tree  dentists  were  striving  to  do,  and  their  presence 
was  welcomed. 

This  tree  stands  about  75  feet  high.  It  was  first 
treated  by  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.  about  eleven  years 
ago;  since  that  time  it  has  developed  only  three  local 
cavities  located  midway  u])  the  tree  on  the  main  limbs. 
It  was  necessary  to  brace  some  of  the  limbs  by  means  of 
three-eighths  inch  galvanize  double  strand  cables,  seven 
being  used  for  this  purpose. 

A   sugar  maple,  planted  by  the   famous  Congressman 

from  Missouri,  the  late 
Champ  Clark,  was  found  to 
be  rather  weak,  but  it  will 
be  brought  around  all  right, 
according  to  Mr.  Davey, 
with  proper  treatment  in 
the  way  of  nourishment 
and  watering. 

A  tree  planted  by  Miss 
Jeanette  Rankin,  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  a  red- 
wood, which  seems  to  be 
making  good  headway  in 
its  new  home. 

The  workers  are  treating 
an  .American  elm,  almost 
directly  in  front  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  capitol  which  is 
estimated  to  be  about 
eighty  years  old.  They 
have  braced  one  limb  by 
means  of  a  cable  and  filled 
three  small  cavities.  The 
vitalit}"  of  this  tree  is  re- 
ported as  good. 

.\n  English  elm  was 
found  to  have  thirteen  cavi- 
ties of  medium  size.  This 
tree  is  about  one  hundred 
years  old  and  its  weak 
spots  required  strengthen- 
ing with  eight  of  the  gal- 
vanized cables.  It  towers 
alxtut  eighty  feet  in  height 
and  is  about  four  feet 
tiirough  the  trunk.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  grounds. 
.Another  elm  has  a  cavity  twenty  feet  in  length.  This 
huge  stretch  of  filling  material  is  laid  oft'  in  blocks,  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  human  backbone,  so  made  to  permit 
the  tree  to  bend  naturally  when  swayed  by  the  wind. 
A\'ithout  such  a  system  a  heavy  wind  would  break  the 
tree.  Such  work  as  this  was  of  great  iiUerest  to  the  florist 
delegates:  to  many  it  was  something  entirely  new  and  it 
represents  one  of  the  fine  ])ieces  of  tree  surgery  work.  Tt 
indicates  study  and  great  care  in  the  etifov'.  •  to  further 
preserve  these  wonderful  s]x;cimens. 

.\n  American  white  ash  having  a  cavity  six  feet  long 
and  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  feet  wide,  has  to  be 
cared  for.    This  tree  is  estimated  to  be  one  hundred  years 
(Confhiued    on    pa,(^c    70.1) 
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Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting 

BERTHA  BERBERT-HAMMOND 


MORE  gardens  would  b^  resplendent  with  pleasure 
giving  Spring  flowers,  if  the  fact  were  more  gen- 
erallf  understood  or  recollected  that  in  order  to 
enjoy  a  Spring  display  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
desirable  flowers,  plantings  of  the  various  bulbs  must  be 
made  during  the  Autumn.  Fall  bulbs  may  be  planted 
any  time  according  to  the  variety  and  the  locality  from 
August  to  late  in  December,  and  tulips  may  be  success - 
fuliy  planted  on  top  of  the  ground,  if  soil  to  cover  them 
several  inches  deep,  topped  with  a  mulch,  is  provided. 
Such  late  planted  tulips  bloom  equally  as  well,  though 
later,  as  those  which  were  planted  earlier  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Perhaps  the  most  desirable  of  the  hardy  bulbs  are  the 
choice  varieties  of  lilies  wdiich  are  of  easy  culture.  They 
should  be  planted  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep  in  a 
bed  of  fine  sand.  With  the  exception  of  the  Madonna 
Lily  (candidum)  which  should  be  planted  in  August. 
most  lilv  bulbs  may  be  set  out  during  October  and  No- 
vember.' A  bed  of  lilies  is  sure  to  be  exquisite  and  charm- 
ing in  the  blooming-  season  when 

c  Frozen — they  burst  to  life 

To  Nature's  minstrelsy, 
A  resurrection  type 
Of   immortality. 
They  neither  toil  nor  spin, 
Exist  without  a  care, 
On  earth  there  is  no  king 
With  garb  so  chaste  and  rare. 

—N.  R.  Glass. 

The  Golden  Bearded  Lily  {auratum),  a  large,  fragrant, 
ivory-white,  crimson  spotted  flower  with  a  yellow  band 
on  each  petal  is  a  magnificent  variety,  and  the  fragrant 
snow-white  candidum.  or  Annunciation  lily,  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  beauty,  purity  and  stately  habit  of  growth. 

The  free  blooming  handsome  spcciosnm  lilies,  the  bril- 
liant coral  red  tcunifoliitni,  and  the  rare  Hansonii  or 
yellow  Martagon  lilv,  are  excellent  varieties  to  plant.  The 
varieties  of  LUhtm  clegans  with  their  attractive  tulip- 
shaped  flowers  mav  be  used  for  garden,  and  also  for  forc- 
ing, purposes.  Some  of  the  native  species,  like  the  bell- 
shaped  canadcnse.  supcrhum,  (Turk's  cap)  and  phdadcl- 
phiciiiii  are.  though  more  common,  quite  desirable  ad- 
ditions to  the  garden,  and  last  but  not  least,  are  the  old- 
fashioned  spotted  tiger  lilies,  of  which  one  mav  now  have 
the  improved  and  double  flowering  sorts. 

The  great  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  Sprmg  dis- 
play of  "tulips  and  hvacinths  should  assure  a  general  Fall 
planting  of  these  ju'stlv  popular  bulbous  plants,  and  the 
hardv  narcissi,  daffodil's,  and  joncjuils  are  in  demand  for 
use  among  the  plants  of  the  hardy  border  or  for  natural- 
izing on  portions  of  the  grounds.  The  bulbs  of  the  \ar- 
cissHs  familv  should  be  planted  early  in  the  Autumn 
about  two  to  three  inches  deep  in  moist  loam  or  sandv 
soil.  The  double  vellow  daffodil,  though  old-fashioned, 
is  still  quite  a  favorite  and  holds  its  iilace  in  the  modern 

garden.  .  ,         •       u  ,. 

There  are  a  number  of  inexpensive,  yet  charming  bulb- 
ous plants  that  are  comparatively  little  known  except  to 
those  to  whom  thev  are  endeared  by  sentiment.  Scilla 
Siberica.  a  hard\-  bulb,  and  the  Chionodoxa.  approximate- 
ly called  the  "Glorv  of  the  Siunv,"  bear  in  April  lovelv 
blue    flowers    which    harmonize    so    beautifully    with    the 


dainty,  nodding  snow-drop  that  is  so  hardy  and  early  that 
it  braves  the  snow  and  bleak  winds  of  March  to  be  the 
first  to  herald  the  coming  of  Spring,  for 

When  the  modest  snow-drop  lifts  its  head 

Upon  the  grass  or  in  the  garden  bed. 

Hope  dawns — we  fancy  Spring  is  near. 

That  in  the  copse  the  black  bird's  note  we  hear. 

The  crystal  snow  is  pure  and  knows  no  strife. 

The  snow-drop  breathes  of  Spring  and  teeming  life. 

Fears  not,  though  frail  with  wintry  storms  to  cope, 

Speaks  to  the  heart,  of  cheerful  trust  and  hope. 

— S.  Lydia  Ezirbank. 

The  Winter  aconite  follows  closely  upon  the  heels  of 
the  single  snow-drop,  producing  a  large,  glossy  yellow- 
flower  that  brings  cheer  while  tulips,  hyacinths  and  other 
bulbs  better  known,  are  still  slumbering.  The  crocus 
naturalized  in  the  grass  or  used  as  an  edging  plant  is  a 
very  winsome  Spring  bloomer.  This  small  bulb  should 
be  planted  about  two  inches  deep  and  as  a  new  bulb  forms 
above  the  old  one  each  year,  the  crocus  requires  occa- 
sional resetting.  There  are  a  number  of  desirable  varie- 
ties, including  new  hvbrids  ranging  in  color  from  white 
to  deep  purple,  but 

The  first  crocus  that  thrusts  its  paint  of  gold 
Up  through  the  still  snow-drifted  garden  mould, 

—T.  B.  Aid  rich. 

is  a  small,  yellow  flowered  sort,  called  "Cloth  of  Gold." 
There  is  a  companion  variety,  known  as  ''Cloth  of  Silver." 
that  is  a  dainty  white,  striped  with  delicate  lavender. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Ornithogalum  itmbcllatum.  of 
old  gardens  is  rarely  seen  nowadays  but  in  my  garden. 
Its  profusion  of  starry  blossoms  and  silver  striped  leaves 
add  an  exquisite  finish  to  the  border. 

PLANT  IMMIGRANTS 

(Continued   from    page   694) 

waters  as  to  become  an  actual  menace  to  navigation. 
One  often  notices  a  tendency  among  the  weeds  to  fore- 
gather in  certain  quarters  much  as  people  of  various  na- 
tionalities do.  There  are  first  of  all  those  homelv  but 
friendly  weeds  that  love  to  grow  close  about  our  dwell- 
ings and  farmyards — motherwort,  catnip,  burdock,  dog 
fennel,  jimson  weed  and  smartweed.  In  old  fields  and 
worn-out  soils  quite  another  company  is  found.  One 
may  recognize  the  evening  primrose,  fleabane,  mullein, 
cinquefoil,  horse  sorrel,  vervain  and  toad-flax.  Along 
roadsides  flourish  tansy,  chicory,  bouncing  Bet,  golden- 
rod,  asters,  and  down  close  to  the  roadway,  spurge,  pep- 
per-grass, shepherd's  purse,  knot-grass  and  spreading 
amaranth.  Every  crop  comes  to  have  its  associated 
weeds  and  the  kitchen  garden  has  examples  of  nearlv 
all  of  them.  Any  that  are  missing  may  lie  looked  for 
along  the  railroads.  By  mid-Summer  the  river  banks 
are  a  tangle  of  many  species  but  here  is  one  place,  if  anv, 
in  which  the  weeds'  may  be  permitted  to  flourish.  The 
climbing  cucumber,  the  great  St.  John's-wort,  the  cardinal 
flower,  "the  great  blue  lobelia,  the  scarlet  bee-balm  and 
even  the  tick  trefoils  here  make  the  world  gay  with  color 
and.  crowding  no  crops  of  ours,  may  be  looked  on  with 
indulgence. 


Fffr  ^'ifpttniher^   1^21 
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Native  Plants  for  Shaded  Spots 


HERBERT  DURAND 


FRlJ-M  tlie  smallest  home  grounds  to  the  largest 
estates,  there  is  no  residential  property  without  one 
or  many  shaded  areas.  It  is,  therefore,  not  strange 
that  the  question  most  frequently  asked  by  owners  is 
"\\'hat  can  I  grow  in  a  shady  place?" 

In  the  effort  to  answer  this  question,  the  florists  and 
nurserymen  suggest  and  offer  so-called  '"porch"  plantings 
or  "foundation"  plantings  of  mixed  evergreens  for  the 
north  side  of  buildings,  various  creepers,  like  moneywort, 
(Lysiinacliia  iniminularm)  Myrtle  Bugle,  (Ajuga)  and 
pacliysaiidra,  for  bare  places  under  trees,  and,  occasion- 
ally, some  of  the  coarser  ferns  for  dark  corners.  In  my 
opinion,  none  of  these  makeshifts  solve  the  problem  satis- 
factorily. The  right  plants  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
regulation  nurser}- ;  they  are  denizens  of  the  forest  and 
can  be  obtained  only  from  their  native  haunts  or  from  a 
few  growers  who  specialize  in  their  propagation  and  sale. 

Yet,  when  they  are  tastefully  selected  and  grouped, 
the  effects  are  so  beautiful,  so  perfectly  natural,  that  they 
are  well  worth  the  trouble  involved  in  hunting  them  or  in 
locating  reliable  dealers  who  will  supply  them. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  in  this  article,  some  combinations 
of  native  plants  that  I  have  found  particularly  attractive 
and  pleasing,  and  will  add  lists  of  other  desirable  kinds 
from  which  an  unlimited  number  of  equally  beautiful 
combinations  may  be  evolved  by  any  one.  .\11  the  species 
and  varieties  I  mention  are  absolutely  hardy,  require  only 
the  simplest  treatment  and,  once  established  will  take 
care  of  themselves  and  increase  in  ntunber  and  vigor 
of  growth  from  year  to  year. 

Let  us  first  consider  "porch"  and  "foundation"  plant- 
ings on  the  shady  side  of  buildings.  Before  naming  the 
plants,  however.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
properly  preparing  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  grow. 
In  most  cases  the  grotmd  immediately  adjacent  to  founda- 
tion walls  is  a  conglomeration  of  cellar  clay,  mason's  sand, 
brick  bats,  tar  paper,  plaster  and  junk.  In  this  stuff, 
even  pig  weeds  will  starve.  So.  if  good,  rich  deep  soil  is 
not  already  present,  dig  it  to  a  depth  of  at  least  eighteen 
inches.  Fill  the  excavation,  with  good  garden  top-soil, 
mixed  with  compost,  or.  better  still,  with  black  leaf  mold 
from  the  woods.  This  done,  you  can  be  assured  of 
success. 

Personally,  the  only  cone-bearing  evergreens  I  care 
for  are  Hemlocks  and  junipers,  and  those  I  would  use 
sparingly.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  nn'xed  planting,  in 
which  there  are  frequent  displays  of  color,  is  llie  kind  that 
is  most  |)leasing.  For  such  a  planting,  Mountain  Laurel, 
Andromeda,  and  the  five  native  Azaleas  are  entirely  ap- 
pro])riate  and  among  and  in  front  of  these  may  be  scat- 
tered, with  fine  effect,  the  more  delicate  ferns,  some  of  the 
lilies,  and  many  charming  herbaceous  plants. 

Here  is  an  excellent  combination  for  a  planting  20  feet 
long  by  4  to  .T  feet  wide:  .^  .Mountain  Laurel.  4  Andro- 
meda tlorihunda.  2  Flame  Azalea;  12  Maidenhair  Fems, 
f^  X'irginia  Cowslijis  (Mcrtcnsia)  and,  for  ground  cover 
in  front.  l~i  of  the  exquisite  Canada  \'iolet  (]'iola  Cana- 
densis). In  setting  the  plants,  avoid  straight  rows,  bring 
a  tall  one  almost  to  the  edge  in  the  center  and  near  each 
end.  Aim  at  groups,  as  irregular  as  the  limited  space 
will  pcrinil.  I'lant  the  Mertensias  among  the  Maidenhair, 
the  latter  will  display  its  graceful  fronds  after  the  folia.ge 
of  the  other  has  withered  and  disappeared,  which  it  does 
.about  Ma\-  2.^. 

A    fine    fern   and    tlower   combination    is   comixjsed   of 


Goldie's  Fern  (tall),  Evergreen  Wood  Fern  (medium), 
Prickly  Shield  Fern  (low),  with  Red  Wood  Lilies,  False 
Solomon's  Seal  and  Hepaticas. 

Another  unique  arrangement  is  the  Royal  Fern,  the 
Maidenhair,  the  Red  Banel>erry,  the  White  Baneberry, 
the  Purple  Rue,  and  the  Windflower.  A  few  Jack-in-the- 
Pulpits  look  well  in  this  group. 

The  following  list  of  native  plants,  suitable  for  founda- 
tion planting  in  shade  will  be  found  suggestive  and  useful : 

Rhododendron    CaroHnianum     Red   BaJieberry 

Azolca   uudiAoriim  Wind   Flower  ; 

Actiica    calcnduhicca  Columbine 

Azalea   J'ascyi  Shooting   Star 

Andromeda  Aoribunda  White    Snakeroot  ; 

Leucothoe  Catesbceii  Galax 

Hemlock  Wild  Geranium 

Common  Juniper  Hepatica 

Bayberry  Golden  Seal 

Inkberry  Crested   Iris 

Xanthorrhiza  Meadow  Lily 

Maidenhair   Fern  Red  Wood  Lily  i' 

Christmas    Fern  Cardinal  Flower 

Prickly   Shield   Fern  Blue  Lobelia 

Male  Fern  Virginia  Cowslip  ' 

Goldie's   Fern  Wild   Blue   Phlox 

Evergreen   Wood   Fern  May  Apple 

Narrow-leaved   Spleenwort         Solomon's   Seal 

Silvery  Spleenwort  Bloodroot 

Ostrich   Fern  Shortia 

Royal    Fern  False  Solomon's  Seal 

Interrupted   Fern  Foam   Flower 

Broad   Beech   Ferr.  White   Trillium 

Spiny  Wood  Fern  Blue,  White  and   Yellow 

Crested  Fern  Violets 

White  Baneberry 

The  care  of  any  of  these  fifty  kinds  of  plants,  after 
they  are  planted,  consists  of  keeping  the  bed  covered 
with  a  light  mulch  of  leaves  until  they  are  established, 
pulling  out  any  weeds  that  appear,  and  never  allowing 
the  soil  to  't>ecome  dry,  during  the  Summer  months.  If 
Hemlocks  or  Junipers  are  used,  they  may  be  kept  at  any 
desired  height  by  clipping  off  the  leaders. 
(To  be  continued  next  month.) 
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PLANT  FOR  YEAR-ROUND  ENJOYMENT 
Gary  A.  Rowland 

THE  planting  of  evergreens  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing in  poimlarity  for  more  than  a  decade. 
There  must  be  strong  reasons  for  this  growing  popu- 
larity, especially  as  evergreens  do  not  offer  the  advantage 
of  bloom  as  do  the  flowering  trees,  such  as  the  magnolias 
and  lindens. 

But  evergreens  do  afford  all-the-year-round  cheer, 
\'isitors  to  the  East  from  California  speak  especially 
of  the  advantage  which  they  enjoy  of  reveling  in  an 
abundance  of  green  foliage  throughout  the  vear  as  con- 
trasted with  the  too  often  bare  and  forbidding  Eastern 
winter  landscapes.  Yet  our  landscapes  need  not  be 
bleak  at  any  season,  and  they  will  not  be  if  we  plant 
judiciously  with  evergreens  as  well  as  with  deciduous 
trees.  There's  not  a  day  in  the  3'ear  when  the  lo\-ely 
.green  tones  of  the  spruce,  arhorcitcr.  pine  and  other 
similar  evergreens  cannot  bring  an  abundance  of  good 
cheer. 

The  Douglas  Fir  has  been  called  "the  tree  for  the 
million"  because  of  its  hardiness  and  universal  adapta- 
bility. Tall  and  stately,  it  lends  dignity  to  any  plant- 
ing and  has  rejjlaccd  the  once-popular  Lombardy 
{Continued  on  page  706j 
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The  Modern  Dahlia 

ROBERT  J.  EDGAR 


A  GLANCE  through  magazines  pertaining  to  the 
garden  will  show  that  a  large  share  of  space  is 
given  to  advertising  the  dahlia  in  one  or  more  of 
its  varied  forms.  Until  five  or  six  years  ago  the  old 
show  type,  or  ball  dahlia,  might  have  been  found  rele- 
gated to.  the  rear  of  some  gardens  and  spare  clumps  of 
tubers  given  to  the  neighbors ;  but  imagine  any  gardener 
of  this  date  who  would  give  away  a  clump  of  the  newer 
ones  when  the  prices  range  from  fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars 
a  tuber,  or  in  some  cases  a  rooted  cutting. 

There  seems  to  be  a  constant  demand  for  the  better 
varieties  and  dahlia  shows  are  being  featured  in  every 
garden  club  and  horticultural  society  programme.  The 
American  Dahlia  Society  show  will  occupy  the  entire  roof 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  in  New  York  for  three  days  in 
September  this  year ;  the  Dahlia  Society  of  California  will 
at  about  the  same  time  stage  an  exhibition  in  the  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  even 
larger  than  the  one  in  New 
York.  Quite  a  lot  of  promi- 
nence for  the  lowly  dahlia, 
one  will  say  who  knows  the 
flower  of  old,  but  on  being 
better  acquainted  w  i  t  h  the 
modem  flower  one  can  realize 
what  a  glorious  show  it  can 
and  does  make. 

The  flower  grower  has 
found  that  he  or  she  can  have 
flowers  for  good  effect  in  the 
garden,  and  for  cutting,  at 
their  best  from  about  mid- 
August  until  the  first  heavy 
frost,  generally  mid-Octol>er ; 
two  months  of  bloom  in  the 
East  and  a  much  longer  period 
in  the  South  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  with  a  variety  of 
form  and  color  not  found  in 
any  other  flowering  plant. 

Investment  in  good  dahlia 
tubers  from  a  reliable  grower 

is  money  well  spent ;  the  clumps  can  be  dug  in  the  Fall 
and  when  kept  under  proper  conditions  will  produce  at 
least  four  or  five  good  divisions  for  planting  in  the 
Spring.  Why  waste  time  and  space  un  mediocre  var- 
ieties when  varieties  of  better  color,  form  and  habit  can 
be  had  for  just  a  little  larger  initial  investment? 

Culture.  Soil  of  any  kind  that  is  well  drained  will 
suit  the  dahlia,  in  either  full  sun  or  part  shade ;  a  plot  that 
has  been  heavily  fertilized  is  not  the  best,  as  the  plant 
wants  to  be  kept  just  growing  for  its  first  two  months, 
and  fertilized  and  well  watered  when  it  is  in  bud,  about 
mid-August.  Many  gardeners  dig  their  dahlia  beds 
about  spade  depth  and  rake  in  about  four  to  six  inches 
of  sifted  coal-ashes  to  make  the  soil  porous,  not  that  there 
is  any  particular  element  in  the  ash,  for  gravel  or  sand 
would  answer  the  same  pui-pose.  From  this  we  learn 
that  a  rich  soil  is  not  required,  in  fact  not  desirable,  as  it 
makes  growth  early  in  the  season  at  the  expense  of  bloom 
later. 

Time  to  Plant.  Dahlias  may  be  planted  at  anv  time 
after  frost  i,■^  out  of  the  ground;  but  when  planted  earlv 
the  stems  are  likely  to  get  woody  and  the  flowers  smaller 
later  in  the  season.     For  this  reason  planting  June  1st  to 


Decorative  Dahlia 


June  15th  is  recommended  so  that  they  flower  on  new 
growth  and  produce  much  l)etter  blooms.  (Note:  Lati- 
tude of  Philadelphia. 

Planting.  In  planting  tubers  lay  the  tuber  hori- 
zontally about  five  inches  below  the  surface,  with  the  eye 
up  and  the  other  end  of  the  tuber  slightly  depressed ;  fill 
the  soil  up  to  about  one  inch  below  the  surrounding  soil 
and  leave  this  depression  to  take  water  and  to  hold  the 
manure  mulch  to  be  applied  later.  Allow  ten  square  feet 
for  each. 

Treatment  of  the  Plant.  \Mien  the  young  plant 
has  five  pairs  of  leaves  pinch  out  the  top  two  pairs  of 
leaves  so  that  the  plant  will  branch  at  the  intersections  ot 
the  lower  leaves  and  will  make  a  stockier  plant  that  will 
be  of  a  more  convenient  height  and  need  less  staking. 
When  the  buds  appear  pinch  out  the  two  side  buds,  al- 
lowing the   center  ones  to   develop  and  have  one  good 

bloom  with  a  long  stem  rather 
than  a  cluster  of  small'^r 
flowers  or  flowers  and  buds. 

Cultivating  and  Fertil- 
izing. Cultivate  the  ground 
about  two  inches  deep  early  in 
the  season,  until  mid-August, 
to  force  the  root  growth 
down,  but  not  after  that  time, 
as  the  mulch  of  sheep  or  cow 
manure  to  be  applied  then  will 
both  fertilize  and  conserve 
moisture.  Frequent  watering 
of  the  soil  is  beneficial,  in  fact 
necessary  during  this  later 
jjeriod. 

Digging  the  Clumps. 
.About  three  days  after  frost 
has  blackened  the  top  growth 
cut  the  stalks  and  place  on  the 
compost  heap.  Use  two 
forked  spades,  one  on  either 
side,  in  digging  out  the 
clumps  and  lift  carefully  so  as 
not  to  break  the  necks  of 
tubers.  Tag  the  clumps  and  leave  in  the  sun  for  a  fen' 
hours  to   dry  the   moist   soil   around   the  clump. 

Storage.  Store  the  clump  upside-down,  with  the  stem 
down,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  to  drain  the  stem  out  and 
not  into  the  crown,  as  this  may  cause  rot.  Remove  the 
clumps  to  a  place  that  will  register  about  40  to  50  de- 
gress, not  moist  enough  to  rot  the  tubers  or  cause  prema- 
ture growth  in  the  Spring,  and  not  dry  enough  to  dry 
out  all  the  moisture.  Dry  sand  is  fine  packing  material ; 
soil  will  absorb  moisture  and  rot  the  tubers.  The  cellar 
floor  of  tlie  average  suburban  home  is  usually  a  good 
place  to  store  dahlias,  provided  of  course  that  it  is  not 
damp  and  does  not  get  too  warm. 

\'arieties.  The  growers'  catalogs  are  quite  compre- 
hensive and  certainly  give  a  good  assortment.  Exhibi- 
tion varieties  are  usually  found  in  the  Decorative,  Hy- 
brid-Cactus and  Peony-Flowering  types,  l>etter  designa- 
tions for  types  might  be  a  good  work  for  dahlia  societies, 
as  their  type-names  do  not  describe  the  flower.  Ne.xt  in 
the  list  of  prize  winners  will  be  found  the  Cactus  tvpe, 
of  which  there  are  quite  a  few  on  the  market  now  that 
have  good  neck  and  stem  habit.  Then  come  the  Collar- 
ette. Pompon,  Single  and  Show  or  Ball  types. 
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Among  the  varieties  that  have  proven  worth  while  are : 
Amy   Robsart:    Decorative   color,    coral    and    apricot: 
twisted  petals,  large  size,  from  Oregon. 
Azalea :  Decorative ;  creamy  yellow  ;  outer  petals  tinged 


Cactus  Diihlia. 

pink.  A  low  growing  plant,  with  7-inch  to  8-inch  flow- 
ers, from  California. 

Betty  Bird:  Hybrid  Show ;  distinct  form ;  soft  pink  in 
color  ;  splendid  garden  effect ;  from  California. 

Dr.  Trci'is :  Decorative ;  a  blend  of  copper,  old  rose 
and  gold — a  favorite ;  from  California. 

F.  IV.  Felloii's:  Cactus;  one  of  the  best  of  its  type; 
orange  color;  good  habit;  from  Encfland. 


Hybrid   Caclu.<!  Dnhlhi. 

(icaiit  (/i-  I. you:  Ccillarcltc;  velvety  maroon  with  white 
collar ;  from   iVancc. 

George-  Walters:  Hybrid  Cactus;  ])inkish  salmon  with 
gold  suffused  center:  one  of  the  best;  from  California. 

Glory  of  .\'<TC'  Ilavcn:  Decorative:  |)inkish  niatue. 
from  Connecticut. 

Great  Britain:  Decorative:  distinct  form  and  color; 
lilac  to  light   blue:   from   Holland. 


Helen  Durnbaugh:  Hybrid-Cactus;  pink  shaded  to 
white;  from  California. 

Insulinde:  Decorative;  distinct  formation;  color  gold, 
beautiful  in  sunlight ;  good  habit ;  from  Holland. 

Mephislopheles:  Hybrid-Decorative ;  a  large,  scarlet, 
with  petals  tipped  golden  yellow ;  tall  growing  i^lant ; 
from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Edna  Spencer:  Hybrid-Cactus  or  California- 
Cactus;  a  fine-cut  flower;  white  shaded  lavender-pink; 
from  California. 

Mrs.  I.  de  Ver  Warner:  Decorative;  deep  mauve-pink 
color ;  large  flower  of  true  decorative  form  ;  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mrs.  Richard  Lohrman:  Hybrid-Cactus;  pure  golden 
yellow  of  fine  habit,  large  flower;  from  California. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Estes:  Hybrid-Cactus;  pure  white;  perfect 
form  and  habit:  from  California. 

Pal.  O'Mara:  Decorative:  color  soft  orange  bufl:'  tinted 
I  ose  ;  all  good  habits  and  a  large  bloom  ;  from  Maryland. 

The  Grizzly  :  Decorative  ;  deep  maroon  red  ;  very  large 
and  very  deep  flower:  from  California. 


I'l'oiiy  Dahlia. 

The  Millionaire:  Deorative;  pinkish  lavender  to  white: 
a  low  growing  plant  with  8-inch  to  10-inch  flowers;  from 
Ivhode  Island. 

U.  S.  A.:  Peony-l-"lowering ;  deep  orange;  very  large; 
from  Rhode  Island. 


LEONTOPODIUM 


(Coiilinned    from    f'ugc   69J ) 

Onward  the  toilsome  path  leads  steep  and  high. 
No  chasm  too  wide,  no  rock  wall  causes  fear. 
His  jubilant  cry  betrays,  the  goal  is  near, 
(^h  Joy,  from  momitain's  brows  to  wrest 
']"hc  lulclweiss  to  deck  his  true  love's  breast. 

I'rom  yuiuler  dale,  below,  a  silvery  knell; 
A  mountain-son  conveys  his  last  farewell. 
A  village  jiriest,  kneeling  a  prayer  savs : 
.\  soul  w  ith  his  creator  face  to  face. 
Mortal  remains  entwined  bv  flowers  wait 
Till  carried  gently  through  the  churchyard  gate: 
And  faithful  friends  with  sadness  in  their  eyes 
Drop  in  his  grave  their  starry  Edelweiss. 
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Making  a  Lawn 

FLORUM  AMATOR 


The  Soil 


THE  best  soil  for  a  lawn  is  a  rich,  deep,  well  drained, 
clay,  or  sandy  loam  ;  the  former  is  preferable  since 
it  retains  the  fertilizers,  and  withstands  the  drouths 
better. 

A  good  lawn  cannot  be  established  where  the  under- 
drainage  is  so  poor  that  the  water  gathers,  and  stands  on 
its  surface  and  if  such  a  condition  exists,  the  land  must 
be  under-drained  by  the  use  of  tiles  or  in  some  other  way. 

Where  there  are  only  two  or  three  inches  of  surface 
soil,  and  beneath  it  only  clear  sand  and  gravel,  a  good 
lawn  cannot  be  made,  no  matter  how  much  fertilizer  is 
applied.  It  will  be  necessary  in  such  a  case  to  remove 
the  sand  and  gravel  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and 
replace  it  with  a  rich  clay  or  sandy  loam. 
Prep.xring  the  Soil 

The  soil  should  be  made  fine  and  mellow  with  plow  or 
spade  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more ;  the  deeper  the  soil 
is  worked  and  fertilized  the  longer  the  lawn  will  last,  and 
the  better  it  will  withstand  the  flrouths  of  Summer  and 
cold  of  Winter. 

Fertilizers 

Stable  manures  of  all  kinds,  pulverized  sheep,  cow  and 
horse  manures,  bone  meal,  wood  ashes,  and  commercial 
grass  fertilizers  may  all  be  used.  These  should  be  in- 
corporated and  mixed  with  the  soil  to  the  full  depth  to 
which  it  is  worked  not  merely  applied  to  the  surface.  It 
is  better  when  fresh,  coarse,  stable,  or  barnyard  manure 
is  to  be  used  to  spread  these  on  the  ground  and  plow  or 
spade  them  in  during  the  Autumn,  and  to  complete  the 
work  of  making  the  lawn  and  to  sow  the  seeds  in  earlv 
Spring,  but  when  well  rotted  stable  manures,  pulverized 
sheep  and  other  pulverized  animal  manures,  bone  meal, 
wood  ashes,  and  commercial  grass  fertilizers  are  used,  the 
entire  work  of  preparation  and  seed  sowing  may  be  done 
in  earlv  Spring  or  earlv  Autumn.  When  stable  manures 
are  not  easily  obtained,  the  other  manures  and  fertilizers 
previously  mentioned  may  be  depended  upon  both  for 
making  a  new,  and  top  fertilizing  an  old  lawn,  and  many 
prefer  them,  for  they  are  free  from  weed  seeds,  which  are 
always  present  in  coarse,  unfermented  staljle  and  barn- 
yard manures,  which  should  not  be  used  in  the  surface 
soil  of  a  new  or  on  an  old  lawn.  When  stable  manures 
are  used,  they  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  10  to  15  loads 
per  acre.  Of  sheep  manure.  2  to  4  tons,  of  bone  meal, 
one  ton,  of  ashes,  one  ton,  of  commercial  grass  fertilizer, 
one  ton,  may  be  used  per  acre,  and  bone  meal  and  ashes 
may  be  used  together  in  the  weight  above  mentioned- 
Commercial  grass  fertilizers,  which  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  growing  grass,  when  used,  are  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  surface  of  both  new  and  old  lawns 
to  stimulate  a  (|uick  growth,  where  stable  manures  have 
been  plowed  in. 

Preparing  the  Si'uf.\ce  for  the  Seeds 

After  the  lawn  has  been  graded,  and  its  surface  made 
even  by  raking,  it  should  be  well  rolled  with  a  roller  of 
considerable  weight.  Hollows  will  appear  which  must 
be  filled  with  fine,  rich  soil,  and  the  lawn  re-raked,  and 
re-rolled.  Should  a  rain  storm  come  during  this  period 
of  the  work,  it  will  show  by  the  puddles  of  water  which 
will  collect  in  the  depressions  in  the  lawn,  better  than  any- 
thing else  where  hollows  are.  It  is  not  well  to  hurry  the 
sowing  of  the  seeds ;  give  time  for  all  the  hollows  to 
appear.     What  is  of  ec|ual  importance,  if  the  sowing  of 


the  seeds  is  not  hastened,  one  or  more  of  the  crops  of 
weeds  which  always  come  from  seeds  which  are  in  the 
surface  soil,  and  stable  manures,  and  are  not  present  to 
any  extent  in  the  grass  seeds  which  you  buy,  as  is  often 
erroneously  thought,  will  appear  and  can  be  destroyed. 

If  any  shrubs  or  trees  are  going  to  be  planted  on  the 
lawn,  this  should  be  done  before  the  grass  seeds  are  sown ; 
otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  delay  doing  this  till  the 
grass  has  made  a  strong  sod,  for  a  newly  made  lawn 
should  not  be  dug  up  here  and  there  for  any  purpose. 
What  Kind  of  Grass  Seeds  to  Sow 

Only  those  grasses  which  make  a  spreading  growth, 
that  is,  spread  by  undergrown  stems,  are  suitable  for  a 
lawn.  Your  seedsman  will  have  mixtures  of  grass  seeds 
suitable  for  every  location,  and  if  you  will  describe  to 
him  the  location  of  your  lawn,  and  the  nature  of  its  soil, 
he  will  help  you  make  a  selection  of  seeds.  Aluch  of  the 
success  in  makin.g  a  lawn  depends  upon  a  proper  selection 
of  seeds.  Your  seedsman,  if  he  is  given  the  area,  or  the 
measurements  of  the  plot  to  be  seeded,  will  also  tell  vou 
how  much  seed  you  will  require  for  seeding  this. 
When  and  How  to  Sow 

Grass  seeds  can  be  sown  at  any  time  from  April  to 
September  inclusive  when  there  is  sufficient  moisture  in 
the  soil,  but  the  best  periods  are  in  April  and  May  and 
September.  Spring  sowing  is  preferable  because  less 
seeds  are  necessary  then,  and  weed  seed  do  not  germinate 
as  freely  as  in  the  Summer  months.  When  grass  seeds 
are  sown  in  the  Summer,  it  is  well  to  sow  a  few  oats  with 
the  grass  seeds,  since  the  oat  plants  will  shade  the  tender 
grass  from  the  burning  sun.  Autumn  sowing  should  be 
done  early,  otherw^ise  the  grass  roots  will  not  become  well 
enough  established,  and  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  soil 
and  destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  Winter. 

The  quantity  of  seeds  necessary  for  sowing  depends  in 
a  measure  upon  the  weed  seeds  in  the  soil ;  the  greater  the 
probable  number  of  weed  seeds,  the  more  grass  seeds 
will  be  required.  It  is  highly  advisable  to  always  use  a 
liberal  quantity  of  grass  seeds,  since  some  will  fail  to 
germinate,  and  some  will  be  destroyed  by  weeds. 

.^fter  the  ground  has  been  brought  into  perfect  condi- 
tion by  repeated  rakings.  rollings  and  re-rollings,  divide 
the  seeds  into  two  lots :  mark  off  the  plot  into  strips  4 
to  5  feet  wide  lengthwise  of  the  plot ;  sow  one  half  the 
seeds,  a  strip  at  a  time,  and  rake  in  the  seeds ;  then  mark 
off  the  plot  into  crosswise  strips  and  sow  the  other  half 
of  the  seeds  in  the  same  manner  and  rake  them  in.  moving 
the  soil  out  of  place  in  raking  as  little  as  possible.  Use 
in  raking  either  a  steel  rake  with  long  teeth  set  about 
two  mches  apart  or  a  common  wooden  hay  rake,  which 
answers  the  purpose  very  well.  In  Spring  and  Autumn 
roll  with  a  heav\-  roller,  but  during  the  heat  and  dry 
winds  of  Summer  omit  rolling  and  leave  the  surface  soil 
loose  to  conserve  the  moisture.  After  the  lawn  is  well 
established,  cut  the  grass  weekly  with  the  lavv'n  mower, 
and  leave  the  clippings  on  the  lawn.  A  spread  of  thor- 
oughly rotted  stable  manure  on  the  lawn  in  late  .\utumn 
or,  if  this  is  omitted,  of  equal  parts  of  bone  meal  and 
wood  ashes  or  of  commercial  grass  fertilizer,  each  Spring, 
will  help  keep  the  lawn  in  satisfactory  condition. 


The  diminutive  chains  of  habit  are  seldom  heavy 
encush  to  be  felt,  till  they  are  too  strong  to  be  broken.— 
Saiiiiiii  JoJiusoH. 
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September  Birds 


PAUL  B.  RIIS 


QUIE'rL\'  the  birds  are  slipping-  away  on  their  south- 
ward journey.  Song-  has  practically  ceased  and 
the  bird  lover's  yard  apparently  presents  little  of 
interest ;  save  for  the  visit  of  occasional  migrants.  But 
let  us  investigate.  Our  yard,  covering  half  an  acre,  with- 
in the  city  limits  principally  laid  out  in  lawns  with  suit- 
able border  planting,  evergreen,  has  been  the  cradle  of 
fifty-six  healthy  fledglings  during  the  season,  a  place  of 
almost  absolute  safety,  a  place  to  eat  and  drink  and  a 
place  to  roost.  Water,  suet,  seeds,  nesting  material,  nest- 
ing boxes,  fruits  wild  and  cultivated  formed  an  irresist- 
ible attraction.  Add  to  this  a  large  black  cherry  ( Pritniis 
serotina)  loaded  with  fruit,  a  golden  elder  (Sambucus 
canadensis  var.  aurca)  bearing-  a  tine  crop  of  berries, 
a  grape  covered  pergola,  a  bird  bath  and  a  hand- 
ful of  hemp  seed.  The  chronicler  here  relates  what  he 
saw  there  one  morning  between  the  hours  of  six  and 
seven  during  the  early  days  of  the  month :  Robins,  a  score 
of  them  coming-  and  .going  in  a  playfid,  frolicsome  wa\- 
tilled  the  yard  and  perched  on  the  pergola.  Some  in- 
dulged in  their  morning  ablution,  others  engaged  in 
aerial  combats  and  still  others,  noticeably  the  young, 
played  and.  tugged  at  strings  and  nesting  materials. 
Others,  not  yet  world  wise,  attempted  to  feed  on  the  hemp 
seed  without  satisfactor}-  results.  Several  young  gros- 
beaks, however,  masters  in  cracking  seeds,  ate  then-i  with 
relish.  .\  bright  rosy  dawn  strongly  suffused  the  breasts 
of  the  immature  male.  A  catbird  found  the  berries  of  the 
elder  entirely  to  its  taste,  while  a  young  brow-n  thrasher 
stalked  the  lawn  for  insects.  A  blue  jay,  venturing  onto 
the  pergola,  found  itself  unceremoniously  hustled  out  of 
the  yard.  But  now  we  hear  familiar  strains,  taking  us 
instantly  back  to  the  vast  forests  of  the  north.  Sure 
enough  it  is  the  first  ruby-crowned  kinglet  of  the  .\utumn. 
A  pine  warbler,  two  of  them,  alight  for  a  moment  on  one 
of  the  trees  and  then  are  gone.  Flickers  are  trying  to 
mingle  with  the  robins  on  the  pergola  but  soon  are  driven 
away.  We  level  our  glasses  at  the  legs  of  the  young 
robins  for  aluminum  bands  and  note  the  tell-tale  anklet 
on  the  left  leg  of  several,  banded  two  months  back.  The 
grosbeaks  are  now  varying  their  repast  with  plun-ip  seeds 
of  the  purple  cone  flower.  .\  pair  of  American  gold- 
finches are  diligently  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  the  perennial 
Coreopsis.  But  here  comes  another  guest,  a  transient  to 
be  sure,  the  olive  backed  thrush,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
hear  the  call  note  of  the  crested  flycatcher  and  delight  in 
his  aerial  ]x;rformance.  The  twittering  of  chimney  swifts 
overhead  and  the  fine  lisping  sounds  niade  bv  the  cedar 
waxwings,  partaking  of  a  lireakfast  of  black  cherries  are 
rudely  disturbed  l>v  another  familiar  sound,  not  heard  for 
many  days,  the  scolding  of  the  house  wren.  Yes,  her 
mate  is  with  her,  too,  and  whether  the  scolding  was  an 
intended  greeting  or  from  force  of  habit,  mattered  little, 
she  is  still  cognizant  of  her  little  home.  The  metallic 
chips  of  the  chipping  sparrow  intensifies  the  social  little 
bird  sitting  over  yonder  and  here  the  goldfinches  rein- 
forced in  number  go  trou])ing  by  to  sample  the  seeds  of 
the  sunflower.  A  young  orchard  oriole  ajjpears  on  the 
scene  and  is  shortly  followed  by  a  red-eyed  vireo.  The 
sweetly  low  cadence  of  a  robin  giving  exjiression  to  its 
reminiscent  mood  in  whisper  song  fill  the  all  too  short 
morning  hour  with  ])leasurable  monients. 

There  are  more  migrants  in  September  than  any  other 
month.  Yet  the  coming  and  going  is  imperceptible,  due 
to  the  fact  that  those  moving  away  are  replaced  by  others 


en  route.  The  moyement  is  a  gradual  tliinning  out 
rather  than  a  concentrated  flight.  A  careful  perusal  of 
the  migration  list  reveals  the  preliminary  arrival  of  ducks, 
also  that  of  the  sparrowy  birds  when  about  Sept.  25  the 
first  Winter  resident  may  be  expected.  In  a  general  way 
one  may  note  the  departing-  birds  in  the  order  following; 
flycatcher,  swallows,  waders,  vireos  and  warbler.  .Any- 
one familiar  with  the  diet  of  these  birds  will  note  that 
their  niovements  are  timed  to  a  nicety  w'ith  the  available 
food  supply. 

Now-  is  the  logical  time  to  make  preparations  for  the 
Winter  resident.  Beef  suet,  placed  on  different  tree 
trunks  and  protected  by  34 -in.  galvanized  hardware  cloth 
will  prove  the  greatest  attraction  for  the  woodpecker, 
nuthatches,  brown  creepers  and  chickadees,  and  seeds  of 
hemp,  millet  and  sunflower  will  entice  junco,  cardinal, 
tree  sparrow,  titmouse  and  occasional  visitants.  It  has 
been  proven  by  trapping  and  banding  that  many  migrants 
en  route  stop  off  year  after  year  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  feeding  places,  thus  adding  much  to  the  interest  of 
one's  yard.  All  bird  boxes  must  be  cleaned  out.  repaired 
and  disinfected  now  in  preparation  for  the  ])ossible 
Winter  resident. 

The  appended  list  records  the  migratory  birds  of 
Northern  Illinois  for  a  period  of  many  years. 

Anwals.  Departures. 

Sept.    1  Virginia  Rail.  Sept.    3  Whitc-eycd  Vireo. 

"        3  (jreen-winged  Teal.  "       4  Traill's    Flycatcher. 

4  Ruby-crowned  Ivinglet.  "       4  Olive-sided   Flycatcher. 

"       6  Henslow's   Sparrow.  "        5  Bartramian    Sandpiner. 

"      14  Gadwell.  "        6  Yellow   Legs. 

'-■      14  Blue-winged   Teal.  "      10  Kingbird. 

"      15  Yellow-bellied       Sap-  "      10  Yellow-throated   Vireo. 

sucker.  "      12  Barn  Swallow. 

17  White-throa-icd      Spar-         "      14  White-rumped       Sand- 
row,  piper. 
19  Caroline  Wren.                       "      \S  Savannah  Sparrow. 

"      19  Golden-crowned    King-         "      17  ClilY   Swallow. 

let.  "      17  Philadelphia  Vireo. 

"      21   Slate-colored  Junco.  "      20  Red-shouldered    Hawk. 

■■      23  Hermit   Thrush.  "      22  Semi-palmated      Sand- 

"      25  Mallard.  piper. 

"      26  Holboell's  Grebe.  "     22  Crested  Flycatcher. 

■'      30  Baldpate.  .  "      23  Common  Tern. 

"      30  Fo.x  Sparrow.  "      23  Least    Flycatcher. 

Departures..  "     -^  Ruby-throated      Hum- 

Sept.    1   Indigo    Bunting.  ,  mingbird. 

"       2  Warbling  Vireo.  29  Black  Tern. 

"        2  Orchard   Oriole.  "       30  Sora  Rail. 

"        3  Semi-palmated    Plover,  "      30  Black-lulled  Cuckoo. 

"        3  Migrant   Shrike. 


30  .\ca(li;ni   Mvcatcher. 


THINGS   AND   THOUGHTS   OF   THE   GARDEN 

(Coiilinued  from  pai;e  092) 
has  such  plants  as  JMidlein  and  Corydalis  growing  in  its 
chinks,  is  the  rock  garden.  This  has  the  usual  concom- 
itants of  a  pleasing-  rock  garden — well  jilaced  rocks,  a 
small  streani,  waterfall  and  pool,  and,  most  imiwrtant  of 
all,  tasteful  planting.  Here  by  the  use  of  dwarf  shrubs, 
and  herljaceous  plants,  combined  with  the  more  diminu- 
tive alpines  an  ensemble  has  been  created  that  when 
viewed  as  a  whole  conveys  nothing  but  pleasure.  .-Xt  the 
same  lime  a  closer  inspection  reveals  choice  treasures  in 
the  shajie  of  rare  alpines  that  delight  the  connoisseur. 

Although  viewed  at  a  time  when  everything  w'as  suf- 
fering from  the  apj)alling  drought,  for  nothing  had  been 
watered,  a  visit  to  this  garden  gave  a  pleasurable  and  in- 
structive afternoon  and  one  could  visualize  its  wondrous 
beauty  in  early  Spring  with  the  rock  garden  at  its  best. 
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The  Tiny  Insect's  Wonderland 


DR.  E.  BADE 


T 


HE  sun  laughs 
fro  ni  a  clear 
blue  s  k  y,  trees 
and  iHishes  thro  \v 
their  sharp  shadows 
upon  the  fresh,  green 
meadows  ;  no  \v  i  n  d 
plays  in  the  leafy  tree 
tops :  the  flowers  ap- 
pear to  sleep ;  the  in- 
tense heat  has  silenced 
the  happy  song  of 
is  cpiickened  into  life 
as  the  sun  becomes 
warmer.  The  ants  run  quickly  and 
icn^iui,  c.,.^...  their  accustomed  streets.  They  seem 
to  be  "in  a  great  hurry  today  and  whenever  two  meet  a 
short  conversation  is  held,  the  feelers  vibrate  against  each 
other  and  thus  important  news  is  exchanged.     In  all  prob- 


Nut  weevil    (Balanitis  nucinn) 


the  l)irds,  but 
and    animated 
warmer    and 
rapidly   about 


the  insect 
with    new 


world 
visor 


Summer,  their  colonies  are  in  their  greatest  development 
and  are  most  numerous,  the  workers  diligently  collecting 
nectar.  With  loud  buzzing  noise  the  large,  heavy  bumble- 
bees come  flying,  creep  deep  into  the  flower,  gather,  with 
their  long  sucking  tubes,  the  honey  from  the  depth  of  the 
calix  where  the  bees  cannot  penetrate.  But  those  bumljle- 
bees  which  have  short  probosces  and  cannot  reach  the 
deeper  l3'ing  honey  in  a  direct  way,  simply  gnaw  the  floral 
envelope  open  and  so  gain  access  to  the  sweet  food.  The 
flowers  are  treated  even  more  shabbily  by  some  of  the 
wasps,  which  are  only  too  often  destroyed  by  them.  Their 
entire  bodily  build  is  not  adapted  for  floral  visitations,  but, 
in  their  adult  stage,  they  often  feed  upon  the  products  of 
the  flowers.  Their  larv;e  are  fed  only  a  short  time  with 
these  and  are  raised  tipon  other  insects,  especially  flies.  In 
its  way  Sphcciiis  spcciosns,  a  wasp,  is  an  especially  great 
robber.  It  builds  roomy  homes  from  clay  and  brings,  as 
food  for  the  larvas,  the  common  cicada  Tibican  priininosa. 
This  cicada  appears  in  July,  when  it  sings  its  loud  and 


Potato  beetle 
( Chrysoiiiela   deeeiitlincata ) 


Ant 
(Soletiofsis  xyloiii) 


Green-pea  plant  louse 
(N^eetarophora  pisum) 


ability  this  conmumicalion  relates  to  some  rich  spoil,  for 
the  ant  turns  off  short  and  takes  the  way  the  other  has 
just  come,  while  the  first  resumes  its  way  towards  its 
home  in  order  to  call  more  help.  In  these  small  colony 
forming  animals,  competition,  which  is  so  prevalent 
throughout  all  Nature,  has  long  since  died  and  communuy 
life  has  taken  its  place.  No  one  is  the  possessor  of  all. 
that  which  is  present  belongs  to  the  individual  as  well  as 
to  the  conununitv.     All  help  build  their  home  :  all  go  on 


shrill  si.mg  from  tlie  trees.  This  lures  the  wasp.  Rest- 
lessly she  flies  about  the  tree  and  as  soon  as  she  sees  her 
victim  she  hurls  herself  upon  it.  The  cicada  knows  her 
enemy  and  in  her  despair  she  gives  a  squeaking  cry.  The 
wasp  quickly  bores  her  sting  into  the  body  of  the  cicada, 
this  paralyses  the  annual  without  killing  it,  then  she  car- 
ries it  to  her  home.  In  order  to  bring  this  heavy  cicada, 
the  wasp  carries  it  to  a  certain  height  up  the  tree  and  then 
ijlides  downward  with  it  to  its  nest. 


4Slfl^ 


4, -> 


Dendryphantes  ivhilntanni 


Honex  bee 


the  hunt :  all  protect  their  home  against  the  common 
enemy ;  the  young  are  taken  care  of  by  all ;  one  animal 
helps  the  other,  none  is  jealous  of  the  other. 

Ant  and  i^ee  colonies  are  lasting,  even  passing  the 
Winter  in  its  entirety.  Wasps  and  bumble-bees  on  the 
other  hand  dissolve  their  colonies  in  the  Fall,  the  excep- 
tion being  the  fertilized  queen  which  seeks  shelter  for  the 
Winter,  in  early  Spring  forming  new  colony.     In  mid- 


Diggcr  till.?/'  earryini^  a  cicada  to 
her  burrow  (  Spheciiis  spcciosns) 


In  the  grass  and  on  the  flower  beds  the  wolf  spiders 
hang  around.  They  do  not  build  webs  like  other  spiders, 
but  catch  their  foe  with  a  sudden  jump.  Day  and  night 
they  are  ready  to  catch  their  prey.  This  animal  has  eight 
eyes,  the  two  larger  ones  in  front  are  used  in  the  day-time, 
the  others  are  night  eyes  having  a  reflector  which  concen- 
trates the  Hght  of  twilight.  The  habits  of  Misttmcna 
which  one  finds  in  the  garden  sitting  on  the  leaves  of  the 
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flowers,  are  similar.  Their  color  which  is  green  makes 
them  practically  invihible  and  indistinguishable.  The  an- 
imal knows  the  value  of  its  protective  resemblance  and 
coloring  and  remains  on  one  and  the  same  place  even 
when  disturbed. 

Over  there  by  the  hazlenut  bushes  a  peculiar,  tiny  beetle 
runs  about,  the  hazelnut  borer.  In  its  work  this  insect 
is  best  observed  when  the  hazlenut  flowers  have  fallen 
and  the  young  nut  begins  to  develop.  Then  the  female 
bores  a  tiny  hole  into  the  nut  and  places  in  it  a  single  egg. 
In  this  way  one  nut  after  another  is  bored  and  becomes 
the  repository  of  the  eggs.  When  the  female  has  laid  all 
of  its  eggs  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose  in  life  and  it 
dies.  In  the  meantime  the  larvae  have  hatched  from  the 
eggs.  These  then  eat  the  kernel  but  leave  all  those  parts 
which  are  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the  nut. 
Although  about  three-quarters  of  the  kernel  is  eaten  by 
this  white  larvae,  externally  the  nut  appears  perfectly 
sound.  When  the  larvre  is  fully  developed  it  gnaws  a 
round  hole  through  the  shell  of  the  nut,  crawls  through  it, 
falls  on  the  ground,  penetrates  a  short  distance  into  it, 
and  here  it  makes  its  metamorphosis  into  a  beetle. 

A  parasitic  life  is  led  by  the  Ichneumon  flies.  The 
greater  part  of  the  life  of  the  larvae  is  passed  in  the  bodv 
of  other  insects,  where  they  live  upon  those  tissues  which 
are  not  essential  for  the  life  of  their  involuntarv  host. 
Just  before  the  larvre  stage  is  ended  and  the  pupa  stage 
begins,  do  these  insects  bore  their  way  through  the  skin 
of  the  host.  A  few  remain  in  their  host  until  the  pupa 
stage  is  completed,  under  these  conditions  the  host 
pupates  also  but  the  Ichneumon  fly  leaves  the  pupa  of  the 
host  before  it  dies.  The  females  of  these  insects  prefer 
caterpillars  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs,  but  these  useful 
parasites  also  deposit  their  eggs  in  other  larvae.  The  fe- 
males fly  around  their  intended  victim  and  then  calmly 
settle  upon  it.  Instinctively  the  larvae  knows  its  enemies, 
it  turns  and  twines  convulsively,  but  all  in  vain,  the  fly 
does  not  even  seem  to  notice  its  convulsions.  The  Ichneu- 
mon fly  remains  quietly  upon  the  caterpillar  and  enters  its 
egg  tube  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  In  this  position 
the  fly  remains  motionless  for  a  few  minutes,  the  abdomen 
moving  slightly  when  the  egg  passes  through  the  egg- 
tube  and  is  pressed  into  the  body  of  the  caterpillar. 

In  those  protected  places  of  the  garden  where  the  wind 
does  not  ripple  the  leaves,  the  home  of  the  leaf  lice  are 
found.  Here  they  sit  on  the  young  shoots  and  have 
bored  their  sharp  proboscis  into  the  tlelicate  plant  tissues 
from  which  they  drink  the  sap.  The  sucking  tube  pene- 
trates deep  into  the  tissues  and  the  contents  of  one  cell 
after  another  is  sucked  dry,  but  the  main  conducting 
bundles  remain  untouched.  The.se  animals  take  large 
quantities  of  carbohydrates  and  proteids  from  the  plants. 

Leaf  lice  multiply  very  rapidly  in  dry,  hot  weather  and 
when  the  plants  grow  luxuriantly  by  the  addition  of  ma- 
nure. Many  species  of  leaf  lice  have,  on  the  third  ab- 
dominal segment,  two  .short  tubes,  the  honey  tubes,  and 
nearly  all  species  exude  from  their  abdomen  a  gelatinous, 
sugary  fluid,  the  so-called  honey  dew,  with  which  thev 
cover  the  leaves.  This  is  eaten  by  many  insects,  especially 
by  ants. 

The  many  [)€culiar  conditions  in  the  reproduction  of 
leaf  lice  lacks,  in  a  few  instances,  a  complete  explanation. 
The  Winter  eggs  which  hatch  in  Spring  are  only  capable 
of  developing  "females  which  are  able  to  bring  young 
into  the  world  without  fertilization.  The  latter, 
after  a  few  molts,  also  give  birth  to  living  young  without 
being  fertilized.  In  this  manner  about  nine  .generations 
can  follow  each  other  during  the  warm  season.  Only  the 
last  generation  is  capable  of  developing  males  and  fe- 
males. These,  after  fertilization  has  taken  place,  lay  the 
Winter  eggs.     The  males  are  nearly  all  winged,  the  fe- 


males but  seldom.  The  development  of  the  sexes  de- 
pends upon  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  in  the  Fall, 
during  the  warmer  season  only  parthenogenetic  reproduc- 
tion takes  place. 

Other  sap  sucking  insects  are  the  numerous  species  of 
cicada  which,  especially  in  the  warmer  countries,  develop 
into  countless  numbers.  The  tiny  forms — which  as  a 
rule  are  too  small  for  the  unaided  eye  to  appreciate  their 
form — belong  to  the  most  peculiar  living  things  which  Na- 
ture has  developed  in  the  insect  world.  When  ma.gnified 
many  of  these  appear  like  the  monsters  of  former  geo- 
logical epochs,  protected  with  armor,  and  armed  with 
horns  and  other  protuberances.  The  playground  of  these 
tiny  insects  are  the  meadows  and  the  foliage  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Upon  walking  through  these  places  one  scares 
many  of  them  and  these  then  let  themselves  down  upon 
the  clothes,  where  they  resemble  little  bars.  Sometimes 
the}'  will  run  rapidly  for  a  short  distance,  but  often  they 
are  only  seen  for  a  moment.  Then  they  jump  with  the 
aid  of  their  wings  and  their  jumping  legs  to  another 
place,  run  a  few  steps,  stop  a  second,  draw  up  their  jump- 
ing legs  and  hop  back  into  the  grass.  On  beautiful  eve- 
nings the  light  on  the  porch  will  lure  many  of  these.  It 
seems  to  blind  them  and  holds  them  within  the  magic 
circle  of  its  rays.  In  the  course  of  the  Summer  one 
species  follows  hard  upon  the  heels  of  another,  this  spe- 
cies is  predominant  this  month,  another  the  next,  and  so 
on  throughout  the  hotter  months  of  the  year.  But  how 
many  of  these  tiny  little  fellows  are  hidden  in  the  foliage 
can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

The  grotesque  form  of  the  body  of  these  minute  cicada 
is  the  result  of  a  development  which  gives  the  body  the 
appearance  of  part  of  a  plant,  and  the  plant  is  necessary 
for  the  life  of  this  animal.  The  female  bore  with  their 
egg  tubes,  holes  or  slits  into  the  twigs  and  lays  their  eggs. 
Here  the  young  develop  and  after  casting  ofT  the  outer 
skin  a  number  of  times  before  they  are  fully  developed, 
they  live  upon  the  sap  of  these  plants.  Some  of  the  ci- 
cada form  a  white  froth  about  them  in  the  larvae  stage. 
These  are  the  "spittle"  insects.  The  froth  consists  of 
plant  sap  which  has  passed  through  the  body  and  is  then 
then  shaken  by  the  abdomen  thus  bringing  in  air  which 
is  held  as  bubbles  by  the  viscid  quality  of  the  liquid.  In 
no  way  does  this  froth  protect  the  young  larv;e,  for  various 
wasps  seek  this  froth,  remove  the  larvse  from  this  cover- 
ing, and  take  it  to  their  brood  for  food. 


THE  WASHINGTON  ELM 

(Co)ifiiiii,'ci  from  fnsc  695) 
old.    about    sixty    feet    high    and    more   than    tlu'ee    feet 
through. 

There  is  another  elm  opposite  the  Senate  oflicc  build- 
ing that  is  sixty  feet  high  and  about  two  and  one-half  feet 
in  diameter.  This  has  eight  cavities  which  were  weaken- 
ing the  larger  branches  to  an  alarming  degree — this  case 
was  a  serious  one  for  the  tree  dentists.  Treatment  simi- 
lar to  that  accorded  the  ash  was  prescribed  for  this  fine 
specimen. 

The  Cameron  elm  is  another  of  the  trees  having  a  touch 
of  romance.  This  stands  on  a  knoll  at  the  east  side  of  the 
Mouse  wing  of  the  ca]-)ilol.  Its  retention  there  required 
the  walks  to  lie  built  around  its  base,  with  space  enough 
left  for  the  roots  to  take  nourishment.  This  tree  is  about 
ei.ghty  years  old.  It  has  wide  spreading  branches  and  is 
in  good  physical  condition,  but  the  wood  of  the  large 
branches  in  some  cases  was  weak,  necessitating  bracin.g 
with  the  galvanized  strands. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  capitol  authorities  that  next  year 
Congress  will  make  an  appropriation  large  enough  for 
!klr.  Davev  to  continue  the  work. — Florist    ExclMni^c. 
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WITH  the  middle  of  September  our  thoughts  turn 
to  the  harvest,  for  at  this  time  some  of  the  main 
crops  and  Winter  suppHes  will  be  gathered  in. 
The  past  Summer  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
arid,  and  some  subjects  have  completed  their  growth  and 
have  matured  at  an  earlier  date  than  has  been  the  case 
when  the  seasons  have  been  marked  by  a  more  abundant 
rainfall.  In  some  cases  the  atmospheric  conditions  have 
proved  unfavorable  to  some  subjects,  while  others  have 
apparently  revelled  in  it,  so  no  doubt  by  the  end  of  the 
growing  season  we  will  probably  reach  an  even  balance. 
The  advantage  of  possessing  a  good  irrigating  system 
will  have  been  fully  demonstrated  this  Summer. 

But  while  thinking  of  harvest,  there  can  be  no  let  up 
or  cessation  of  endeavor  in  the  vegetable  garden.  Our 
aim  must  be  to  prolong  as  far  as  possible  the  season  of 
production. 

Continue  to  cultivate  between  the  rows  of  growing 
crops;  thin  out  spinach,  and  keep  it  clear  of  weeds.  This 
will  soon  be  one  of  our  most  valued  crops  after  a  few 
visits  of  Jack  Frost  to  the  garden. 

Thin  turnips,  late  beets  and  lettuce,  and  tie  large  plants 
of  endive  with  raffia  to  blanch  the  hearts.  Plant  out  in 
frames  more  lettuce  and  sow  radishes  and  small  salads. 
Make  a  sowing  of  string  beans,  carrots  and  beets  in  pits. 

Tie  up  the  leaves  over  the  hearts  of  cauliflowers  that 
have  formed.  This  keeps  them  clean  and  white,  so  de- 
sirable is  this  vegetable.  Continue  to  earth  up  celery 
at  regular  intervals  of  about  two  weeks :  keep  the  side 
shoots  removed,  and  give  a  thorough  watering  at  the 
roots  before  earthing.  Watch  out  for  rust,  and  spray 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  should  it  appear. 

As  soon  as  the  potato  vines  commence  to  die  down  and 
the  tubers  have  finished  their  growth,  it  is  often  advan- 
tageous to  lift  the  crop  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  especialb' 
so  should  there  be  any  disease  present,  or  the  soil  of  a 
wet,  heavy  nature.  Choose,  if  possible,  fine  weather  for 
this  operation,  so  that  the  tubers  can  be  well  dried  by  the 
Sim  and  wind  before  removing  to  a  cool  shed.  Should 
disease  be  present  it  is  advisable  to  shake  a  little  air  slaked 
lime  through  them.  This  does  much  to  dry  the  whole 
and  prevents  the  spread  of  disease.  However,  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  exclude  diseased  tubers  when 
being  gathered  in. 

The  main  crop  of  carrots  can  be  carefully  lifted,  cut- 
ting oft  the  tops,  and  after  being  reasonably  dried,  stored 
away  in  the  root  cellar,  or  in  another  cool  place. 

Give  attention  to  the  onions  previously  harvested.  If 
these  are  laid  out  thinly  in  a  cool  shed  it  is  advisable  to 
turn  them  over  at  intervals  to  keep  them  dry,  otherwise 
disease  will  appear.  Keep  the  thick  and  seedv  stemmed 
ones  for  immediate  use.  Pull  the  remaining  ones  from 
the  beds  and  after  drying,  remove  to  shed,  using  the 
ground  thev  were  in  for  a  crop  of  Winter  Spinach. 

Where  mushrooms  are  wanted  for  the  Winter,  and 
adequate  provision  for  their  culture  is  available,  mate- 
rials for  the  beds  should  now  be  collected.  Enough  shoidd 
be  gathered  at  one  time  to  make  the  bed  of  the  reciuired 
dimensions,  turning  it  over  daily  to  sweeten  the  mass,  as 
it  takes  less  time  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  during 
the  Winter  as  evaporation  is  more  rapid,  and  there  is 
danger  of   the   material   becoming  too   dry.     It   is   good 


practice  to  add  a  small  percentage  of  chopped  loam,  as 
this  helps  to  retain  the  moisture. 

Some  means  of  protection  should  be  provided  for  string' 
beans  and  other  tender  subjects  in  case  of  early  frost. 
This  unwelcome  visitor  may  be  expected  toward  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  if  any  unpleasant  results  can  be  warded 
oft",  full  production  mi.ght  be  prolonged  for  a  month. 

During  September  the  flower  garden  is  a  riot  of  color, 
the  wealth  of  variety  of  plant  life,  both  annual  and  peren- 
nial seem  to  vie  with  each  other.  The  varied  shades  of 
yellow  and  brown  of  the  Heleniums,  the  blue,  purple, 
pink  and  white  of  the  hardy  asters  of  the  novi  bclgii  and 
novcvc-aiiglifc  types,  Boltonias,  and  salvias,  bith  bright- 
colored  cannas  and  gladioli,  and  the  myriad  forms  and 
shades  of  the  annuals,  create  a  picture  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

At  this  time  the  dahlia  enthusiast  comes  into  his  king- 
dom, and  one  finds  much  to  enthuse  over  when  seeing  the 
beauties  that  are  ours  today.  A  slight  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  will  help  force  them  on.  This  must  be  used 
sparingly,  especially  by  those  who  are  not  well  versed  in 
its  use.  But  while  we  are  admiring  the  gems  that  are 
here  todav,  it  is  also  time  to  prepare  for  next  year's  dis- 
play. 

The  lovers  of  the  peony  will  be  busy  adding  to  their 
list,  and  making  preparations  for  the  planting,  dividing, 
and  transplanting  of  the  stock  where  necessary.  The 
peony  loves  a  deep  rich  soil,  so  use  good  rotten  manure 
which  should  be  forked  in  deeply.  When  planting,  cover 
the  eyes  about  two  inches  below  the  surface.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  them  a  mulch  of  litter  during  the  first  Winter 
after  moving,  applying  the  mulch  after  the  ground  has 
frozen. 

The  gorgeous  Oriental  poppy  can  be  moved  now. 
Most  of  the  Spring  blooming  plants  move  well  in  the 
Fall.  Continue  to  propagate  bedding  stock,  cuttings  of 
ageraiuiii,  verbenas,  pcntstcmon.  and  if  one  has  these  in 
variety,  especially  suitable  re.garding  color  or  habit  for 
the  particular  use  made  of  them,  it  is  advisable  to  raise  a 
stock  by  taking  cuttings,  although  these  are  easily  raised 
from  seed  if  sown  in  Spring,  but  the  seedlings  cannot  be 
relied  upon  with  the  same  confidence  as  the  plants  raised 
from  cuttings.  Transplant  seedlings  of  perennials  in 
good  soil  in  order  to  have  good  plants  to  place  in  the 
iDorder  next  month,  or  in  the  Spring. 

September  is  a  good  time  for  transplanting  and  moving 
evergreen  shrubs — conifers.  Have  the  holes  dug  for  their 
reception  and  make  any  preparations  necessary  to  avoid 
delay  when  the  plants  are  received,  and  to  prevent  pos- 
sible injury  to  the  roots,  if  exposed  to  wind  and  sun. 
Even  when  the  ball  is  well  protected  with  burlap,  a  strong 
wind  soon  dries  the  roots,  and  this  is  detrimental  to  their 
welfare. 

Such  kinds  of  apples  and  pears  as  are  fit,  will  now  be 
harvested,  that  is.  if  the  fruit  comes  oft'  easily  from  the 
stalk  when  gently  lifted.  It  pays  to  handle  all  fruit  with 
care,  and  to  grade  them  at  the  period  of  storing  which 
should  be  in  a  cellar  or  some  cool  room. 

See  that  recently  seeded  lawns  do  not  suft'er  from  lack 
of  water.  If  sown  late,  they  should  have  all  the  encour- 
agement possible  to  help  them  to  become  well  established 
before  the  Winter  is  here. 
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The  Greenhouse,  Month  to  Month 

W.  R.  FOWKES 


SEPTEMBER  is  a  very  exacting  inimth.  Frost  is 
expected  and  half  hardy  plants  must  have  their  pots 
cleansed  and  brought  indoors  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Chinese  and  Indian  azaleas  are  the  suitable  varieties 
for  early  work  and  if  they  are  desired  for  Christmas,  an 
early  habit  must  be  induced  by  bringing  them  into  the 
conservatory  soon.  See  that  they  are  cool  and  that  water 
is  kept  away  from  their  foliage,  or  a  new  growth  may  be 
started  that  will  arrest  your  good  intentions.  Do  not 
feed  them  at  this  period. 

The  fruit  trees  in  pots  must  be  overhauled.  Prune 
and  repot,  but  be  careful  not  to  overpot,  merely  taking 
out  and  transferring  to  pots  of  the  same  size.  Reduce 
the  ball  of  earth  sufficiently  to  accomplish  it.  Use  three 
parts  rough  loam,  one  part  old  mortar  rubble,  a  six-inch 
pot  of  bone  meal  to  a  himdred  pounds  of  the  soil,  and 
a  four-inch  pot  of  Scotch  soot.  Pot  with  soil  in  a  fairlv 
dry  condition,  taking  time  to  do  it  well.  Ram  very  firm- 
ly with  a  hard,  wooden  rammer,  leaving  enough  space  for 
subsequent  waterings.  Soil  should  be  cut  and  stacked  for 
next  year's  work.  Old  heaps  should  be  scattered  in  low 
parts  of  the  garden.  The  best  turf  is  none  too  good  to 
grow  plants  in.  Place  a  layer  of  barn  manure  with  three 
layers  of  turf  and  a  stack  should  also  be  left  without  anv 
manure. 

Chrysanthemums  have  reached  an  important  stage  in 
their  brief  period  of  existence.  Confine  all  watering  to 
the  forenoon  and  still  use  Grape  Dust  over  the  foliage  to 
ward  off  fungus  diseases.  Sprinkle  lime  imder  the  bench. 
Fumigate  once  weekly.  We  need  a  complete  food  for 
the  'mums  now,  and  I  have  used  Charles  H.  Totty's  plant 
food  with  great  satisfaction.     You  do  not  need  any  other. 

One  pound  of  it  dissolved  in  fifty  gallons  of  water  and 
used  every  five  days  is  ideal.  The  brief  period  from  re- 
taining the  buds  until  blooming  time  demands  a  lot  of 
food  of  the  proper  kind,  for  the  soil  has  lost  its  good 
properties  now,  and  only  acts  in  a  mechanical  way  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  reception  of  liquids  for  the  plant's  ex- 
istence. 

Complaints  are  made  of  field  grown  carnation  plants 
being  hard  and  woody,  and  inclined  to  be  lazy,  as  it  were. 
in  making  new  growths.  The  fault  was  with  the  excep- 
tionallv  hard  time  thev  had  outdoors,  so  we  must  tr\-  to 
assist  Nature.  She  will  do  her  jiart  noljlv.  l)ut  likes  a 
little  assistance. 

Nitrogen  must  be  given  but  as  we  cannot  .give  it  to  the 
roots  at  this  time,  wc  must  use  the  hypodermic  method. 
Dissolve  one  ounce  of  suljihate  of  ammonia  in  one  gallon 
of  water,  and  sjjrav  overhead  once  a  week  until  the  ])lanl> 
behave  better  and  then  discontinue.  It  will  also  clean  uCi 
an\-  red  spider  that  might  affect  them  outdoors.  It  will 
assist  the  voung  weeds  to  grow  for  a  time  among  the 
carnations.  \\'ceds  are  plants  growing  in  the  wrong 
place,  but  when  they  have  a  mission  to  perform  to  help 
aerate  the  soil,  they  can  be  left  alone  for  a  given  period. 

Any  palms  that  need  repotting  should  be  attended  to. 
The  .soil  they  want  is  loam  and  sand.  Potted  very  firnih- 
they  make  roots  slowly  during  the  Winter  and  will  be 
more  stately  and  strong  next  Summer  if  potted  now  and 
grown  cool. 

DracJenas   and   crotons   should   be  kept   (|nift    and   not 


excited  with  too  much  heat.  Give  them  a  fairly  light 
position  and  no  food  until  next  Spring,  or  vou  will  get 
an  unbalanced  plant. 

It  is  the  better  method  in  orchid  culture  to  have  roller 
blinds  which  can  be  raised  in  dull  weather,  but  many 
houses  containing  orchids  have  simply  a  coat  of  paint  or 
lime  wash.  Some  of  it  must  be  taken  off  the  glass  over 
the  cattleyas,  however,  to  ripen  the  growths  that  will  pro- 
duce blooms,  as  they  are  looking  for  more  light. 

Calanthes  should  be  kept  a  little  warmer  than  the 
cattleyas  and  receive  a  good  watering  once  a  week  of 
chicken  manure,  which  should  not  be  too  strong.  Oncid- 
iitm  bicallosiini  and  Dendrobiiini  Phalccnopsis  and  Caffleya 
labiata  like  a  little  extra  warmth  from  now  on,  not  for- 
getting the  Plialiciiopsis.  Reduce  the  watering,  and  a 
very  little  spraying  is  needed.  It  depends  on  your  treat- 
ment now  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  bloom  or  re- 
main poor  looking  ornaments,  as  the\-  appear  to  manv 
people  who  do  not  understand  them. 

Bulbs  for  succession  should  be  started  cool  and  can  be 
forced  at  leisure.  Do  not  forget  the  spiraeas.  They  were 
scarce  last  year  but  thev  are  one  of  our  choicest  Winter 
bloomers  for  decorative  purposes.  When  they  are  re- 
ceived, pot  into  any  kind  of  soil  and  do  not  give  them 
water  freely  until  they  have  attained  a  growth  of  ten 
inches  or  more.  (Jver-watering  has  destroyed  scores  of 
these  beautiful  annual  |)Ianls  that  are  ntherwise  of  com- 
paratively easy  culture. 

I  saw  a  fine  example  of  sweet  pea  culture  last  Winter 
at  Wdliam  Vert's.  They  were  in  boxes  eighteen  inches 
deep  and  attained  the  enormous  height  of  eighteen  feet — 
trul\-  marvelous.  ^Ir.  Vert  ascribes  his  success  to  sowing 
the  seed  thinly.  Now  is  the  time  to  sow  and  while  we 
cannot  grow  them  all  to  perfection,  if  we  do  not  crowd 
we  shall  bu\-  less  seed  and  reap  more  pleasure.  Sow 
three  seeds  in  a  three-inch  pot  and  they  will  be  in  good 
condition  to  take  the  place  of  the  first  vacant  'mum  bench. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  start  fires  for  some  i>lants,  but 
an  unusually  hot  October  is  predicted,  of  which  we  must 
take  line  notice  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly. 


You  find  \ourscIf  refreshed  by  the  presence  of  cheerful 
people.  Whv  not  make  earnest  effort  to  confer  that  plea- 
sure on  others? — L.  M.  Child. 


A  PRAYER 
Nettie   Orcena   Wolfley 

IJiar    I-athcr.   tend   the   .sjarden   of   my   thoughts. 

Thy   dearest   care. 
.\ncl  uproot  every  weed  and  flower  Thou  hast 

Not  planted  there. 
Give  me,  to  keep  my  paths  and  borders  straight, 

Thy   Golden   Rule. 
To   fashion   them   like   his   who   left   for  men 

Xo   sharper  tool. 
Teach  me  to  know  at  si.ght.  in  any  guise. 

One  noxious  weed. 
The   "root   of  bitterness"   which,   spring  up. 

Bears  evil  seed. 
Warm   with   the   sunshine   of  Thy   love   the   soil 

.\round  each  tree 
That,   looking   from   the  earth   up   toward   Thy   li.u'ht. 
Bears  fruit  to  Thee. 

— Christian  ScicniC  Sciitiiu-I. 
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DEMONSTRATING   THE   IDEAL   TRIPLEX 
MOWER 

VY/ HEN  the  park  superintendents  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  met  in  Detroit  on  August  23  to  25,  a 
very  interesting  demonstration  of  power  mowing  machines 
was  conducted  at  Belle  Isle  Park.  Detroit. 

The  illustration  is  a  photograph  of  the  Ideal  Triplex 
Mower    which    was    taken    at    the    convention    and    was 


Ideal  Iriplcx  Mower  beiiii;  de  in  oust  rat  id  nt  i'ark  Sul'cnntciidcnis' 

CiilU'Clltioil 

demonstrated  for  the  first  time  with  several  new  features. 
which  have  been  recently  added.  This  Ideal  Triplex 
mower  was  first  placed  on  the  market  early  this  year  and 
the  machines  that  have  been  sold  in  various  parks,  golf 
clubs,  etc..  have  been  demonstrating  quite  forciblv  the 
economy  which  they  provide  in  taking  care  of  large  tracts 
of  lawn. 

As  will  be  noticed  by  the  photograph,  two  cutting  units 
are  pushed  ahead  by  the  two  large  tractor  wheels.  The 
third  or  middle  cutting  unit  is  hung  in  the  center  between 
and  behind  the  two  large  tractor  wheels.  The  mowers 
are  easily  elevated  from  the  ground  by  a  convenientlv 
placed  lever  and  the  control  of  the  machine  is  such  that 
cutting  can  be  accomplished  in  verv  close  quarters. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  the  Ideal  machine  will 
cut  corners  just  as  smoothly  and  evenly  as  a  hand  mower, 
due  to  the  ease  with  which  the  operator  can  manipulate 
the  machme.  The  three  cutting  units  mow  a  swath  84 
inches  wide  and  the  machine  can.  with  perfect  safety,  be 
run  at  a  speed  that  will  enable  cutting  approximately 
thirty  to  thirty-five  acres  of  grass  per  day. 


SHORT  COURSE  IN  FLORICULTURE  AT 
CORNELL    UNIVERSITY 

pLORICULTURE,    or    the    growing    of    flowers    and 

plants  under  glass  which  was  originally,  a  luxury  of 

the    wealthy    has    developed    into    a    profession    which 

is   now   one   of   the   most   important    of   the   agricultural 


specialties.  Today,  floriculture  is  a  profession  based 
on  scientific  knowledge.  There  is  not  a  town  of  impor- 
tance in  New  York  State  which  does  not  have  one  or 
more  floral  establishments.  In  fact  New  York  is  dis- 
tinctly a  flower-growing  state  and  the  glass  area  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  flowers  amounts  to  something  over  13,- 
000,000  sq.  ft. 

Competition  is  becoming  keener  among  flower  grow- 
ers and  progressive  young  men  now  engaged  in  the 
business  should  realize  that  they  owe  something  to  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  self-development  and  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  in  this  progressive  industry.  In  order 
to  assist  the  young  men  who  cannot  come  to  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  regular  four  year  course  the  Department  of 
Floriculture  is  prepared  to  give  a  short  course,  covering 
a  period  of  about  twelve  weeks  along  professional  lines, 
November  9  to  February  18. 

Two  highly  specialized  courses  will  be  offered  this 
Winter.  The  first  will  be  known  as  "Commercial  Flori- 
culture" and  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  culture  of 
greenhouse  plants  and  cut  flowers  for  wholesale  and 
retail  markets.  Floral  decoration  w'ill  also  be  considered 
to  some  extent  in  this  course.  The  second  course  will 
deal  with  "Commercial  Greenhouse  Construction  and 
Heating.''  and  will  include  studies  in  the  design,  location. 
cost  and  the  maintenance  and  the  drafting  of  specifica- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  courses  mentioned  Agricultural 
I  hemistry.  Soils.  F'lant  Diseases  and  Injurious  Insects  are 
required  subjects  and  the  student  may  elect  Gardening 
and  Garden  Flowers.  Landscape  Planning  and  Planting 
'<[■  Plant  P>reeding. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  courses  and 
after  a  student  has  subsequently  spent  a  year  in  practical 
work  the  college  grants  a  certificate  of  proficiency  on 
the  approval  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  course  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  in  which  the  student 
lias  been  employed. 

A  booklet  descriptive  of  all  courses  given  during  the 
winter  months  in  the  College  of  .Agriculture  will  be  sent 
upon  request  by  addressing  the  Department  of  Floricul- 
ture or  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Ith- 
aca. N.  Y.  ' 


PLANT   FOR    YEAR   ROUND    ENJOYMENT 

(Continued  from  page  697) 

poplar,  being  longer-lived  and  equally  attractive 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Retinosporas  are  among  the  most  useful  of  our 
ornamental  evergreens.  The}'  are  especially  satis- 
factory for  planting  about  the  foundations  of  buildings, 
thus  softening  the  otherwise  harsh  lines  and  enhanc- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  architecture.  They  may  also  be 
used  successfully  in  front  of  taller  growing  species  of 
evergreens.  The  retinosporas  are  slow  growers  and 
never  attain  great  height.  They  thrive  best  in  some- 
what sheltered  locations  and  do  not  relish  exposure  to 
harsh  gales. 

The  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  and  its  variation  Koster's 
Blue  Spruce  are  greatly  admired  for  their  rich  steel- 
blue  foliage.  The  Koster's  Blue  Spruce  should  be 
grown  from  grafted  scions  on  sturdy  seedling  roots. 
Otherwise  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  come  true  to 
color.  These  trees  are  hardy  and  quick-growing.  No 
planting  of  evergreens  is  complete  without  one  or 
more. 

Other  desirable  evergreens  are  the  hemlocks,  arbor- 
vitfes,  cedars,  junipers,  pines  and  yews:  With  all  this 
wealth  of  colorful  evergreens  to  choose  from,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  bleak,  unsightly  grounds  at  any  season  of  the 
vear  in  any  section  of  the  country. 


For  September.  1921 
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TAKEN  in  a  wide  and  general  sense,  the  most  distinctive 
difference  between  a  plant  and  an  animal  is  that  the  latter 
cannot  be  reproduced  from  any  of  its  parts,  nor  otherwise 
than  from  a  fertilized  egg.  While  it  is  true  that  we  can  take  a 
certain  part  from  one  animal  and  graft  it  on  to  another  of  the 
same  species,  or  even  a  different  species,  we  cannot  take  away 
any  portion  and  grow  it  into  a  perfect  organism. 

With  a  plant,  however,  we  can  take  a  shoot  or  other  detachable 
part,  such  as  shoots,  bulbs,  bulb-scales,  tubers,  buds,  and  leaves, 
and  from  these  produce  perfect  plants  ;  all  these  forms  of  plant 
reproduction  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  being  known  as  vege- 
tative, in  contradistinction  to  reproduction  from  seed. 

By  the  use  of  the  vegetative — technically,  asexual — method  of 
plant  multiplication  we  are  practically  certain  to  obtain  plants 
alike  in  every  respect  to  those  from  which  the  parts  have  been 
taken,  whicli  is  not  always  the  case  with  reproduction  from 
seed;  in  fact  the  ase.\ual  process  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
only  means  of  reproducing  varieties — as  destinct  from  species — 
with  certainty. 

.\s  we  have  before  pointed  out,  growth,  in  both  plants  and 
animals,  takes  place  only  by  the  multiplication  of  individual  cells. 
From  facts  as  they  stand  it  appear  certain  that  the  plant-cell 
contains  within  itself  all  the  elements  required  to  produce  a  perfect 
plant,  which  is  evidently  not  the  case  with  the  animal-cell. 

The  most  common  method  of  multiplying  plants  by  the  vege- 
tative meUiod  is  by  cutting  off  a  shoot,  root,  or  leaf  of  a  plant, 
and  placing  the  portion  removed  under  such  conditions  that  some 
at  least  of  the  living  cells  will  produce  roots,  and  by  this  means 
an  entirely  new  plant  can  be  brought  into  existence. 

In  all  living  organisms,  whether  plants  or  animals,  we  find 
that  cells  have  the  inherent  power  of  forming  what  mav  be 
termed,  healing  or  protective  tissues.  The  use  of  gardening  tools 
may  cause  abrasions  of  the  skin  cr  blisters  to  form  on  one's 
hands ;  it  will  not  be  long,  however,  before  a  thickened  protective 
skin  will  be  grown  over  these  places.  When  a  branch  is  cut  from 
a  tree  the  living  cells  of  the  inner  bark,  or  cambium,  will  soon — 
sooner  in  the  growing  season  than  when  the  tree  is  dormant — 
commence  a  growth  which  will  ultimately  cover  the  wound,  this 
growth  is  known  as  a  callus.  The  reason  for  painting  the  part 
from  which  a  branch  has  been  removed  is  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  fungi  causing  decay  until  the  new  tissue  covers  the  wound, 
which  will  eventually  be  the  case  if  complete  healing  results. 

.\s  a  rule,  the  first  apparent  change  in  a  cutting  of  woodv 
plants  is  the  formation  of  a  callus  upon  the  lower  end.  and  it  is 
commonly  thought  that  this  process  must  be  well  progressed  be- 
fore roots  can  form.  But  roots  do  not  arise  from  the  callus  itself 
but  from  the  internal  tissue,  and  in  many  cases  they  appear  to 
bear  no  relation  to  the  callus  in  position.  In  willows  for  instance, 
roots  arise  through  the  bark  at  some  distance  above  the  callus. 
Further,  a  callus  may  form  on  a  cutting  which  never  roots  at  all. 
At  the  same  time  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  callused  cut- 
tings, especially  if  the  cuttings  arc  from  mature  wood.  This, 
however,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  some  time  generally  has 
to  elapse  before  the  fomiation  of  the  adventititous  buds  which 
give  rise  to  riM)ts  are  formed,  and  not  to  any  connection  between 
the  callusing  and  the  rooting  process.  Undoubtedly  the  forma- 
tion of  a  callus  at  the  bottom  of  a  cutting  is  Nature's  method  of 
preventing  decay,  or  at  least  of  holding  it  off  until  roots  are 
formed;  roots  rarely,  if  ever,  grow  from  a  cutting  after  the  decay 
of  the  bottom  has  conmienced. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  lower,  or  proximal,  end  of  the  cut- 
ting as  it  stood  upon  the  parent  plant,  produces  roots,  and  the 
upix-r,  or  distal,  end.  produces  leaves  and  shoots  ;  if  the  cutting 
is  inverted  so  that  the  top  is  placed  in  the  soil  roots  will  never 
arise  from  it.  This  is  true  in  principle  even  of  root-cnttings ;  it 
is  only  at  the  end  which  grew  nearest  to  the  plant  that  roots  arc 
produced.  If  a  cuttin,?  is  divided  into  several  parts,  each  part 
will  exhibit  the  same  differentiation  of  function.  The  reasons  for 
this  wonderful  localization  of  function  are  not  undcsfocxl.  al- 
though the  phenomenon  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  studv. 
but  it  appears  undoul>tcdly  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  examples 
of  the  Directivity  of  Life  which  abound  in  Nature. 

Nearly  all  plants  mav  be  propa.gated  by  cutting  from  one  <  r 
another  of  their  parts,  but  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  mu'- 
tiplicd  in  this  way  varies  considerably  with  different  species,  and 
with  even  varieties  of  the  same  species. 


Climate  no  doubt  exerts  a  marked  influence  upon  the  tendency 
of  plants  to  develop  from  cuttings.  In  certain  localities  in  south- 
ern Europe  and  parts  of  South  America,  branches  of  the  apple 
tree  sharpened  and  driven  into  the  ground  often  take  root  and 
sometimes  even  bear  fruit  during  the  same  season.  ."Xgain.  with 
some  species  like  the  willow,  a  stem  will  root  under  almost  any 
conditions.  In  practically  all  cases  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  is 
the  most  favorable  condition  for  the  propagation  of  cuttings. 

The  part  of  plants  to  be  used  for  stem  cuttings  are  preferably 
the  younger,  matured  growth,  since  the  tissues  of  these  are  the 
most  vigorous.  The  cutting  should  always  contain  one  or  more 
buds.  A  soil  warmer  than  the  air  above  it  is  important  in  many 
cases,  as  warmth  stimulates  growth,  and  when  applied  to  one  part 
of  a  plant  it  stimulates  the  growth  of  that  part.  If  the  soil  about 
a  planted  cutting  is  warmed  to  a  temperature  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  air  above  it,  the  growth  of  the  roots  is  stimu- 
lated; in  fact  bottom  heat  often  excites  growth  in  cuttings  which 
will  not  root  without  it.  On  the  other  hand  when  the  soil  is 
much  cooler  than  the  air,  if  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  high 
enough,  leaf  growth  is  stimulated  before  that  of  roots,  and 
before  the  latter  are  former  the  vigor  of  the  cutting  is  reduced 
or  perhaps  entirely  exhausted. 

Since  we  have  better  facilities  for  raising  than  for  low-ering 
the  natural  temperature,  propagation  from  cuttings  is  easier  at 
a  time  of  year  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  does  not 
much  exceed  fifty  degrees.  By  observing  special  precautions,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  propagate  many  plants  from  cuttings  during 
the  warm  season. 

With  cuttings  having  leaves  upon  them,  transpiration  must 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  until  roots  are  formed,  because  water 
cannot  be  freely  taken  up  without  the  existence  of  root-hairs. 
For  such  cuttings,  therefore,  the  air  as  well  as  the  soil  must  be 
kept  abundantly  moist,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  dav  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  must  be  intercepted  by  shading. 

The  alternations  of  temperature  in  the  open  air  are  as  a  rule 
unfavorable  to  the  development  of  cuttings,  although  many  plants 
are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  out  of  doors.  Invariably, 
therefore,  some  structure  which  will  confine  warmth  radiated 
from  the  ground,  or  artificially  generated,  as  by  a  hot-bed.  or  that 
may  when  necessary  shut  out  part  of  the  solar  heat,  is  alwavs 
of  great  assistance  in  rooting  cuttings,  and  in  many  species  is 
essential  to  success. 

Outside  a  greenhouse  specially  arranged  for  propagatin.g  a 
cold  frame  is  the  simplest  structure  for  a  number  of  cuttin.gs. 
For  a  small  quantity  a  box  which  can  be  covered  with  a  sheet  ot 
glass  answers  every  purpose,  and  a  bell-jar  or  even  a  fruit  bottle 
can  be  inverted  over  cuttings.  With  these  simple  appliances  many 
plants  may  be  successfully  propagated  by  cuttings  during  .Au- 
gust and  September,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  roses,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  most  shrubs  and  other  hard-wo<xied  sub- 
jects. In  these  cases  cuttings  should  be  of  the  current  vear's 
growth,  which  have  become  firm ;  soft,  very  young  .growth  is  in 
these  cases  of  no  value  for  the  purpose.  In  the  case  of  soft- 
wooded  plants  like  fibrous- rooted  begonias,  coleuses,  geraniums, 
it  is  the  younger  growtli  which  is  used. 

Sand  is  invariably  the  best  material  in  which  to  insert  cuttings, 
and  the  cutting-box  or  bed  must  be  well-drained.  Some  plants 
will  root  freely  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  or  in  pure  water.  Sand 
should  be  clean,  rather  coarse  and  sharp,  but  it  needs  to  be 
selected  with  care  as  it  often  contains  injurious  mineral  matters. 
Sand  found  along  the  borders  of  fresh-water  streams  may  gen- 
erally be  used  without  washing,  'out  that  dug  from  sand  pits 
should  invariably  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  weeks  and 
then  thoroughly  washed  before  being  employed  for  cuttings.  It 
should  always  be  free  from  organic  matter  and  decaying  material 
in  sand  favors  disease.  The  same  sand  should  be  used  for  but 
one  lot  of  cuttings,  for  it  is  liable  to  become  infested  with  fungi. 

With  soft-woode<i  plants,  damping  off  of  the  cuttings  frequent- 
ly causes  trouble.  This  may  to  a  great  extent  be  prevented  by 
sterilizing  the  sand,  and  for  this  purpose  small  quantities  mav  be 
baketl  in  an  oven  or  scalded  with  boiling  water.  The  .glass  cover- 
ing should  be  removed  daily  and  the  condensed  moisture  wiped 
off  it. 

For  convenience  we  seperate  stem  cuttin.gs  into  two  divisions, 
namely,  those  from  dormant,  and  those  from  active,  plants,  as 
the  requirements  of  these  two  classes  differ  in  some  respects. 
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Plant  processes  may  not  be  wholly  suspended  during  the  dor- 
mant period.  Although  food  preparation  is  wholly  stopped,  root 
growth  and  the  callusing  of  injured  root  surfaces  proceed  to 
some  extent  ui  unfrozen  layers  of  soil  during  Winter.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  but  also  of  detached 
parts  of  a  plant  if  they  are  protected  from  evaporation.  If  cut- 
tings are  taken  from  a  dormant  plant  in  the  Autumn  and  stored 
under  suitable  conditions  during  the  Winter,  the  cut  surface  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cuttings  will  partially  callus  over  and  the 
fomiation  of  roots  may  commence  during  the  Winter. 

Cuttings  of  this  character  should  be  stored  in  a  place  sufficientlv 
moist  to  prevent  loss  of  water  by  evaporation,  but  not  warm 
enough  to  start  leaf  development.  Root  growth  may  proceed 
at  a  temperature  too  low  to  excite  the  buds.  These  conditions 
are  usually  fulfilled  by  placing  the  cuttings  in  a  moist  cellar 
where  frost  cannot  enter,  but  it  should  be  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
cover  them  w'ith  moist  sand,  or  they  inay  be  buried  in  the  open 
ground  below  the  frost  line.  ,  In  not  too  severe  climates  the 
latter  method  is  often  preferable.  Stored  cutting  shoidd  be 
taken  up  and  planted  in  the  Spring  before  the  buds  expand. 

Cuttings  of  evergreen  plants  should  not  be  buried,  as  this  would 
destroy  the  leaves  without  which  they  rarely  root.  Evergreen 
cuttings  are  usually  made  in  the  Autumn,  and  planted  at  once  in 
bo.xes  of  sand  and  kept  for  a  time  in  a  light,  moist,  cool  place 
until  the  growing  points  of  the  roots  have  formed,  after  which 
they  may  have  a  warmer  temperature. 

Stem  cuttings  of  the  currant,  gooseberry,  and  other  hard, 
shrubby  plants  are  sometimes  made  in  the  Autumn  as  soon  a3 
the  wood  of  the  current  year  has  ceased  to  grow,  and  planted 
at  once  in  well-drained  loamy  or  sandy  soil  in  the  open  ground : 
thus  treated  they  will  generally  commence  forming  roots  before 
Winter.  They  should  be  mulched  on  the  approach  of  freezing 
weather.  In  the  Spring  it  is  advisable  to  shade  them  for  a  time 
until  well-rooted. 

Stem  cuttings  usually  form  roots  more  promptly  and  with 
greater  certainty  if  they  are  cut  off  immediately  below  a  node  or 
bud.  Unlike  the  root,  a  plant's  stem  is  divided  into  successive 
sections,  comparable  in  part  to  the  stories  of  a  building.  Each 
section  consists  of  one  or  more  leaves  attached  to  the  distal  end 
or  point  of  the  stem.  (Distal  means  farthest  from  the  point  at 
which  the  growth  started,  and  is  opposed  to  proximal,  which 
means  nearest  point  of  origin.)  The  part  of  the  stem  to  which 
a  leaf  or  leaves  are  attached  when  growing  is  called  a  node,  and 
the  part  below  the  node,  or,  in  the  stem  as  a  whole,  the  part 
between  the  nodes  is  termed  the  internode.  The  nodes  are  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  younger  stems  of  most  plants  by  a  slight 
enlargement,  or  by  leaf-scars,  if  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The 
nodes  are  centers  of  the  greatest  vital  activity,  and  are  points 
at  which  lateral  growing  points  (buds)  are  usually  formed,  and 
on  account  of  being  thus  more  active  centers  roots  usually  start 
first  from  them  in  cuttings  or  layers. 

Green-wood  cuttings  are  more  commonly  employed  than  those 
from  mature  wood,  as  they  generally  root  more  quicklv.  .\11 
soft-wooded  plants  can  naturally  only  be  increased  by  green  cut- 
tings. House  plants,  as  geraniums,  coleuses,  carnations,  fuchsias, 
and  the  like,  are  grown  from  soft  young  wood,  and  many  hard- 
wooded  plants  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way. 

In  making  a  cutting  of  soft  and  growing  shoots,  the  first  thing 
to  learn  is  the  proper  texture  or  age  of  the  shoot.  A  verv  soft 
and  flabby  cutting  does  not  root  readily  and  is  also  especially 
liable  to  damp  off ;  while  too  old  growing  wood  is  slower  to 
root.  The  ordinary  test  for  beginners  is  the  way  in  which  a 
shoot  breaks.  If.  on  being  bent,  the  shoot  snaps  ofif  squarely  so 
as  to  hang  together  with  only  a  bit  of  bark,  it  is  in  the  proper 
condition  for  cutting;  but  if  it  bends  or  simply  crushes,  it  is 
either  too  old  or  too  young  for  gotid  results.  With  green-wood 
cuttings  it  does  not  usually  matter  about  cutting  the  shoot  iust 
below  a  node.  The  greater  transpiration  from  green-wood  cut- 
tings renders  propagation  in  the  open  air  scarcely  practicable. 

While  the  propagating  house  is  necessary  for  the  extensive 
multiplication  of  most  plants  from  cuttings,  the  amateur  mav 
readily  propagate  a  limited  number  in  the  window  of  a  living 
room  either  in  a  liox  of  sand,  or  by  the  so-called  "saucer  svstem." 
in  which  the  cuttings  are  placed  in  glazed  saucers  containing 
sand  which  should  be  kept  constantly  moist. 

Some  plants  will  root  in  fresh,  spring  water,  and  this  method 
is  almost  entirely  used  with  mature-wood  cuttings  of  the  Oleander. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  that  pestiferous  weetl,  wild  morn- 
ing glory,  arc  aware  how  readily  the  smallest  piece  of  root  will 
grow  into  a  plant,  and  there  are  a  number  of  plants  which  caii 
lie  likewise  multiplied  by  root-cuttings,  but  the  method  is  not 
much  used  ni  practice,  except  in  a  few  special  cases. 

.-Ml  root-stocks  or  underground  stems  can  be  made  into  cuttings: 
but  true  root  cuttings  possess  no  buds  whatever,  the  liuds  develop- 
ing after  the  cutting  is  planted.  Out  of  doors  the  blackberrv  and 
Tecoma  vine  can  be  readily  propagated  in  this  manner,  and  it 
is  also  used  in  greenhouses  for  Draca-nas  and  Bouvardias.  amongst 
a  fe.v  others. 


Plants  which  sucker  freely  can  usually  be  propagated  by  root- 
cuttings,  but  in  these  cases  the  removal  and  planting  of  the  rooted 
suckers  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  This  comes  under  the  head 
of  propagation  by  division,  and  is  the  usual  way  of  multiplying 
most  species  of  hardy  perennials.  In  fact  with  the  majority  of 
the  latter  one  can  obtain  enough  new  plants  by  dividing  the 
crowns  in  three  or  four  years  after  planting  a  perennial  border, 
to  cover  several  times  the  original  area  of  ground.  Some  of 
these,  however,  like  psonies  and  Anciiwtw  Japoiiica,  do  best  when 
left  undisturbed,  although  they  may  be  increased  by  division. 

Propagation  b\-  leaf-cuttings  is  a  method  sometimes  used  with 
a  few  greenhouse  subjects  having  fleshy  leaves,  the  whole  or  por- 
tions of  a  leaf  being  treated  as  green-wood  cuttings. 

Propagation  by  specialized  buds — so  called — is  another  method 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  really  a  natural  mode  of  vegetative 
plant  multiplication. 

Specialized  buds  include  bulbs,  bulblets,  corms  and  tubers ;  in 
propagating  they  stand  in  a  sense  intermediate  between  the  use 
of  parts  intact,  that  is,  by  suckers,  or  division,  and  by  cuttings. 
The  bud  which  is  to  form  the  future  plant  is  specially  prepared 
by  the  parent  through  an  abundant  food  supply  and  a  partially 
dormant  condition  of  the  cell  protoplasm,  to  maintain  a  separate 
existence,  even  under  adverse  conditions,  and  in  due  time  to  de- 
velop into  a  plant.  In  some  respects  it  resembles  a  seed  frorp 
which  it  differs,  however,  in  the  less  dormant  condition  of  its 
protoplasm  and  in  not  being  the  product  of  sexual  fecundation. 

A  bulb  is  a  very  short  stem  containing  a  terminal  bud  enclosed 
in  scales.  The  scales  are  thickened  liy  the  food  stored  in  them 
and  in  their  axis  are  smaller  buds.  The  terminal  bud  usually  de- 
velops a  flower  and  then  perishes,  and  one  or  more  of  the  lateral 
buds  may  develop  into  flower  buds  for  the  following  year,  and 
thus  continue  the  life  of  the  plant.  These  thickened  scales  can 
be  used  for  propagation. 

Remove  the  scales  intact  and  plant  upright  like  seeds  in  a  soil 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  sand  and  leaf-mold.  September  is 
the  usual  month  for  the  operation.  A  cool  greenhouse  or  cold- 
frame  may  lie  used  for  the  purpose,  and  young  bulblets,  not  roots, 
will  usually  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  scales  before  Winter: 
these  bulblets  will  produce  top-growth  the  following  Summer,  and 
they  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  throughout  the  Win.ter 
and  not  forced  into  growth  by  high  temperature.  According  to 
species,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  years  will  elapse  before 
flowers  are  produced. 

Bulblets  are  naturally  formed  in  tlie  axils  of  the  leaves  on  cer- 
tain plants,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tiger  Lily  ;  or  at  the  apex  of 
the  stem,  as  with  the  "top-onion."  The  Ijulblets  of  the  lily  mav 
be  collected  when  ripe  and  sown  in  a  cold  frame,  or  they  mav  be 
carried  over  the  Winter  in  paper  bags  and  planted  in  the  Spring, 
using  light,  rich  soil. 

Bulbs  imariably  break  up.  or  divide  themselves  into  two  or 
more  portions,  each -portion  being  a  complete  bulb.  These  por- 
tions may  be  taken  and  planted  separately  if  desired. 

A  corm  differs  from  a  bulb  chiefly  in  being  without  fleshy 
scales :  familiar  examples  occur  in  the  gladiolus  and  the  crocus. 
As  a  rule,  a  new  corm  is  produced  each  year  above  the  old  one 
and  commonly  bears  flowers  the  following  year.  Also  a  number 
of  little  cormels  appear  around  the  base  of  the  new  corm.  l'~or 
the  purpose  of  multiplication  these  cormels  are  saved  and  planted 
in  rows  like  peas  in  the  Spring.  From  these  flowers  will  be 
produced  the  second  year. 

In  the  case  of  plants  bearing  tubers,  of  which  the  common 
potato  is  the  most  familiar  example,  there  are  some  differences 
m  the  methods  of  vegetative  propagation,  which  are  caused  bv 
physiological  differences  in  the  tubers  themselves. 

W  ith  the  above  potato,  as  many  new  plants  may  be  obtained 
from  a  single  tuber  as  the  latter  contains  eyes  or  buds,  but  a 
piece  of  tuber  without  an  eye  will  not  produce  a  plant.  With 
the  sweet  potato  the  case  is  dift'erent.  These  tubers  do  not  con- 
tain eyes  and  the  usual  method  of  propagation  is  to  cut  the  tuber 
in  half  lengthwise  and  lay  each  portion  flat  upon  moist  sand, 
either  over  bottom  heat  or  without,  according  to  climate.  Young 
plants  will  appear  in  about  a  month  and  these  are  pulled  off  when 
rooted  and  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  planted :  others  will 
soon  arise  to  take  their  place,  and  thus  three  or  four  crops  of 
sprouts  may  be  obtained  from  each  tuber. 

The  tubers  of  the  dahlia  do  not  give  rise  to  plants  under  anv 
circumstances,  but  new  growth  starts  from  the  portion  of  thf 
stem  just  above  the  tuber,  therefore  in  planting  care  must  be 
taken  that  each  tuber  has  a  portion  of  stem  attached  to   it. 

Tulicrs  are.  in  practically  all  cases,  merely  thickened  portions 
of  a  stem,  and  are  really  storehouses  of  food  to  support  the  young 
growth  in  its  early  stages. 

Layering  is  a  mode  of  stem  propagation  in  which  the  shoot 
remains  attached  to  the  plant  until  rooted.  Many  plants  naturally 
and  habitually  propagate  themselves  by  means  of  decumbent 
shoots,  which,  becoming  more  or  less  covered  by  earth  and  leaves 
emit  roots,  generally  at  the  nodes.  There  are  also  a  lar.ge  number 
(CoiiliiiKCil  oil  page  710) 
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DOUBLE    WHITE    NARCISSUS    FAILING. 

The  so-called  blindness  in  the  double  white  Poet's  Narcis- 
sus is  a  failing  more  or  less  prevalent  each  year,  and  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
essential  details  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  tnuch- 
prized  tlower.  It  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  therefore  should 
be  well  manured.  It  prefers  being  planted  deeply  in  the 
soil,  not  less  than  6  inches,  and  preferaldy  at  8  inches. 
A  strong,  almost  tenacious  soil  is  that  most  suited  to  its 
growth,  de\elopment,  and  flowering.  In  light  soils,  in  con- 
junction with  shallow  planting,  it  is  usually  a  failure.  The  bulbs 
are  impatient  of  removal,  and  especially  resent  being  dried  off. 
When  replanting  is  contemplated,  this  should  be  done  in  July, 
if  possible.  The  root-fibres  of  this  kind  are  almost  perpetual  in 
character,  and  should  be  regarded  in  a  common-sense  view.  Bulbs 
that  have  stood  some  time  and  flowered  in  the  same  spot  have 
impoverished  the  soil,  and  failure  is  sure  to  follow.  In  such  a 
case  a  Winter  mulching  of  manure  would  be  helpful.  Too  often 
this  is  where  the  neglect  comes  in,  though  quite  unwittingly.  It 
is  not  sufficiently  recognized  that  by  reason  of  its  late  flowering 
the  Summer  is  approaching  before  the  bulbs  are  fully  ripened  off. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  flowers  that  should  appear  in 
May  of  the  present  year  are  really  formed  and  e.xist  in  embryo 
in  mid-.Summer  in  1920.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  every  support 
should  be  accorded  the  bulbs,  so  that  the  growing  season  may  be 
prolonged  as  much  as  possible,  and  thereby  ensure  the  fullest  de- 
velopment and  the  proper  formation  of  the  buds  at  this  time. 
Not  a  few  regard  the  "blindness,"  as  this  failing  is  called,  as  the 
result  of  the  climatic  or  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  moment, 
hut  the  true  cause  is  more  probably  insufficient  development  in  the 
previous  year,  as  even  though  blind  all  the  other  parts  may  be 
good,  and  as  such  are  produced  by  the  bulb  in  its  season.  All 
}'0u  can  now  do  is  to  encourage  the  most  vigorous  growth  by 
mulching  with  manure  and  a  good  dressing  of  soot,  and  weeklj' 
applications  of  liquid-manure.  Then  at  the  proper  time  replant 
as  directed  in  rich  soil.  In  digging  in  the  manure — cow-manure 
and  .soot  are  best  if  your  soil  is  light — keep  it  4  inches  or  6  inches 
below  the  bulbs. — Cardciiing  Illustrated. 


THE    BEARING    OF    FRUIT    TREES    IN    ALTERNATE 

YEARS. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  growers  that  certain  varieties  of 
Apple  and  Pear  bear  fruit  only  in  alternate  years.  In  some  va- 
rieties the  succession  of  lean  and  fat  years  is  perfectly  regular 
and  a  full  or  fair  crop  is  followed  by  no  crop  at  all.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  phenomenon  is  obscure.  Some  varieties  do  not  ex- 
hibit this  biennial  habit,  but  bear  regularly  year  after  year.  They 
have  no  "off'  year.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  lean  year  is 
the  result  of  fatigue  from  over-fruitfulness.  i.e.,  that  the  barren- , 
ness  of  the  alternate  j'Cars  is  the  result  of  e.xhaustion  brought 
about  by  the  fruitfulness  of  the  preceding  fat  years.  There  are 
grounds,  however,  for  doubting  the  sufficiency  of  this  explana- 
tion. No  one  denies,  of  course,  that  heavy  bearing  in  one  year 
is  apt  to  be  followed  by  light  liearing  in  the  subsequent  year : 
but  in  the  case  of  the  trees  with  biennial  fruiting  habit  the  facts 
to  be  explained  are  less  simple — an  "on''  year  with  only  a  mod- 
erate crop  is  followed  by  an  "off"  year  with  no  crop  at  all.  In 
such  cases  it  is  difficult  to  sustain  the  "exhaustion"  hypothesis. 
Moreover,  if  exhaustion  by  reason  of  fruit  production  were  re- 
sponsible for  this  biennial  fruitfulness.  it  would  be  expected  that 
removal  of  the  young  fruits  in  a  fruitful  yean  would  save  the  tree 
from  the  exhausting  effects  of  fruit  bearing  and  leave  it  in  a 
state  to  bear  a  crop  the  following  "off  year.  This  result  is, 
however,  not  obtained  and  trees  treated  in  this  manner  still  re- 
tain their  biennial  habit.  Nor  indeed  is  this  surprising  when  it 
is  remembered  that  before  thinning  can  be  practised,  that  is.  be- 
fore the  fruits  are  of  appreciable  size,  the  destiny  of  every  bud 
on  the  tree  has  already  been  decided  so  far  as  fruiting  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  is  concerned.  Thus,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  course 
of  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  subject  of  alternate  bearing  by 
Mr.   R.   H.    Kolierts,   of  the   Wisconsin    I'.xpcriment   Station,  each 


bud  on  the  spur  and  other  shoots  of  an  Apple  has  its  destiny  for 
the  year  fixed  by  early  July.  Those  buds  which  by  that 'time 
have  not  plumped  up  do  not  become  fruit  buds  during  that  sea- 
son, but  remain  either  as  vegetative  or  dormant  buds.  Hence  it 
would  appear  possible  that  not  excessive  fruit  formation  but  ex- 
cessive flower  and  fruit  bud  formation  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  biennial  habit.  There  appears  to  be  some  ground  for  this 
view,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  by  removal  of  the  flower  buds 
from  the  spur  shoots  the  biennial  habit  is  broken  so  far  as 
those  shoots  are  concerned,  and  that  instead  of  failing  to  blos- 
som, as  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  their  deflowered  shoots 
bloom  freely  in  the  ensuing  "off"  year.  Those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  distinguish  between  fruit  and  wood  buds  only  by  the 
naked  eye  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  one  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  by 
rneans  of  the  microscope  long  before  there  is  any  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  difference  between  them.  So  early  as  the  first 
week  of  July  the  blossom  buds  of  next  year  may  already  be 
distinguished.  These  buds,  of  course,  go  on  maturing  and  de- 
veloping their  blossoms  during  the  Summer  and  Autunin  months. 
But  for  the  production  of  flower  buds  there  is  only  a  narrow 
margin  of  time  between  the  beginning  of  Spring  growth  and  the 
critical  first  week  of  July,  after  which  no  more  blossom  buds  for 
the  next  year  are  laid  down.  If  the  energies  of  the  tree  during 
that  time  are  fully  concentrated  on  the  development  of  blossom, 
it  seems  not  unnatural  that  none  should  be  left  for  the  produc- 
tion of  blossom  buds  for  next  year.  The  same  idea  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  material  if  it  be  supposed  that  certain  specific 
food  substances  are  required  for  the  production  of  blossoms :  for 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  if  all  those  materials  are  employed  in 
the  development  of  this  year's  blossom,  none  is  available  for  the 
initiation  of  next  year's  blossom  buds.  That  the  state  of  nutrition 
of  the  tree  has  its  effect  on  blossom  bud  formation  is.  of  course, 
evident  from  general  experience.  It  may  also  be  demonstrated 
by  removing  the  leaves  from  spur  shoots  about  three  weeks  before 
the  fruit  buds  would  be  visibly  developing.  As  a  result  of  the 
operation,  blossom  buds  are  not  formed  on  the  defoliated  shoots. 
How  the  orchardist  is  to  apply  this  knowledge  is  not  easy  to  pre- 
scribe. He  can.  of  course,  refrain  from  planting  alternate  bearers, 
but  whether  he  can.  bj-  manurial  treatment,  supply  the  raw  ma- 
terials for  fruit  Iiud  formation  and  then  break  down  the  biennial 
habit  is  by  no  means  certain.  With  trained  trees  the  case  is 
easier  and  alternateness  of  bearing  may  be  prevented  by  the 
systematic  removal  in  the  "on"  years  of  a  certain  number  of 
Inids  as  they  are  opening. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle    (British"). 


OLD   OR  NEW   SEED. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  fact  that  the  capacity  of  seeds  to 
germinate  tends  to  decrease  with  age.  In  some  ca.ses  germination 
capacity  falls  off  very  rapidly;  in  other  cases  it  remains  high  for 
a  number  of  years  after  the  seed  has  been  harvested.  .A-mong 
vegetable-garden  crops  parsnips  afford  an  example  of  seeds  whose 
germinating  capacity  soon  deteriorates,  even  so  short  a  period  as 
one  year  sufficing  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  germination  to  a 
relatively  low  figure.  Plants  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  turnips,  etc., 
retain  their  germinating  capacity  longer,  but  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  years  it  will  be  found  to  have  become  less  than  it  was 
in  the  year  of  harvesting.  The  seeds  of  peas  and  beans  suffer 
less  from  the  effects  of  keeping,  and  may  give  <iuite  good  results 
after  three  or  more  years.  Needless  to  say,  the  power  of  seeds 
to  retain  their  capacity  to  germinate  varies  not  only  with  the 
variety,  but  also  with  the  nature  of  the  harvest  and  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  seeds  are  stored.  .A  poor  harvest  year 
generally  means  in  this  country  one  in  which  seed  does  not  ripen 
thoroughly ;  that  is,  does  not  dry  off  completely,  and  such  seed 
generally  shows  a  relatively  low  initial  power  of  germination  and 
jxior  "keeping"  pro|H.Tties.  Conditions  of  storage  also  atTect  the 
keeping  properties  of  seed.  If  the  air  is  either  uniformly  damp 
or  subject  to  marked  alternations  of  dampness  and  dryness,  the 
germinating  capacity  falls  off  rapidly.  That  this  is  the  case  may 
be  easily  understcxxl  when  it  is  remembered  that  seeds  are  very 
hygroscopic — that  is,  readily  take  up  water  when  exposed  to  a 
moist  atmosphere.  It  is.  therefore,  necessary  if  lor  any  reason 
it  is  desired  to  keep  seeds  for  a  long  time,  to  put  them  in  sealed 
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bottles  or  jars,  and  to  store  them  in  a  cool  place.  So  sensitive 
are  the  seeds  of  some  plants  that  even  exposure  to  light  ma\' 
affect  their  powers  of  germination.  It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  that  a  good  general  rule  is  to  sow  seeds  the  year  after 
harvesting.  This  rule,  however,  is  one  which  admits  of  numerous 
exceptions.  For  instance,  some  seeds — e.g.,  primulas — germinate 
better  if  sown  before  they  are  fully  matured  than  they  do  if  sown 
after  their  fruits  have  completely  ripened.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  an  old  belief  that  with  some  plants  seeds  of  more  than  one 
year  old  give  better  plants  than  do  seeds  of  the  previous  harvest. 
Thus  a  writer  in  the  Oiwcnstand  Agricultural  Journal  (XV,  .\pril, 
1921)  cites  the  belief  often  entertained  by  gardeners  that  two- 
year-old  seeds  of  beet  and  carrot  give  better  plants  than  are  to  be 
obtained  from  fresh  seed.  The  same  writer  also  states  that  three- 
year-old  chicory  and  cabbage  seeds  should  be  sown,  and  that 
spinach,  lettuce,  and  radish  are  less  apt  to  bolt  if  grown  from 
two-year-old  seed.  For  our  part  we  are  inclined  to  be  sceptical 
of  the  correctness  of  these  opinions,  and  should  certainly  prefer 
to  sow  one-year-old,  i.e.,  fresh  harvested  seed,  in  all  these  cases. 
The  practice  of  an  earlier  race  of  gardeners  of  carrying  melon 
seed  for  a  year  or  so  in  the  waistcoat  pocket  before  sowing  may, 
however,  mean  that  in  the  case  of  this  plant  old  seed  gives  better 
results  than  new.  Another  belief  which  would  seem  to  be  well 
founded  is  that  the  proportion  of  doubles  may  be  increased  in  the 
cases  of  stocks  and  asters  by  sowing  old  seed.  How  ancient  is 
this  belief  is  illustrated  by  a  citation,  published  in  the  Revue  Hor- 
ticolc,  from  an  old  garden  book  of  1765,  which  runs:  "Many 
amateur  and  professional  gardeners  are  certain  that  stock  seed 
kept  for  five  or  more  years  gives  a  larger  percentage  of  doubles 
than  does  fresher  seed." — The  Gardeners'  C  hronicle    (British). 


ON  TRANSPLANTING  EVERGREENS. 

Where  shrubberies  are  in  danger  of  overcrowding,  and  in  many 
gardens  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  will  be  under  contemplation 
to  remove  to  more  spacious  or  more  suitable  quarters  evergreen 
shrubs  of  some  size.  These  will  have  in  all  probability  not  been 
transplanted  for  a  number  of  years.  The  operation  is  one  which, 
to  command  success,  should  be. undertaken  early  in  September  or 
even,  should  we  happily  get  good  rains  in  the  interim,  at  the  end 
of  August.  Whatever  care  be  taken,  very  considerable  damage 
must  ensue  to  the  root  action  of  such  established  shrubs,  and  the 
success  attained  in  transplanting — equal  care  in  removal  and  re- 
planting being  supposed — will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  relative 
earliness  at  which  it  is  undertaken.  The  only  hope  for  such  plants 
to  re-establish  themselves  without  grave  damage  rests  in  their 
wonderful  ability  to  make  new  roots  before  the  ground  loses  too 
much  of  its  warmth.  To  anyone  who  has  not  previously  seen  it, 
the  amount  of  root  growth  which  a  young  Conifer  will  make  in 
a  single  week  if  transplanted  at  the  season  mentioned  would  be  a 
revelation.  It  behoves  those  who  have  specimen  Conifers,  Hollies, 
Rhododendrons  or  other  evergreens  which  they  purpose  moving  to 
see  without  delay  that  the  sites  to  which  they  are  to  be  removed 
are  cleared  clean,  that  any  special  compost  is  ready,  and  the  neces- 
sary tackle  to  hand  and  in  good  working  order.  In  the  case  of 
really  large  specimens  it  is  wise  heavily  to  root-prune  the  trees  a 
twelve-month  before  the  actual  removal. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  a  particular  tree  stands 
a  good  chance  of  surviving  transplantation.  It  may  be  helpful  to 
the  inexperienced  to  know  that  large  Rhododendrons  and  other 
American  plants  move  readily,  so  as  a  rule  do  Hollies,  if  they  have 
been  properly  and  regularly  transplanted  as  nursery  stock.  Of 
Conifers,  Abies,  Picca  and  Pseudotsuga  usually  move  well.  Cedars, 
too,  usually  transplant  successfully,  but  they  almost  invariably  cast 
their  needles  and  to  the  casual  eye  look  dead  the  following 
Summer.  Most  varieties  of  Clunnceeyparis  (Cufrcssus  Lazcson- 
iana)  move  fairly  well,  but  the  forms  ereela-viridis.  alba  s^ica  and 
versicolor  are  dilticult  unless  they  have  been  regularly  and  recently 
transplanted.  The  true  Cypresses  (Cuprcssus),  the  Junipers. 
Tsugas,  Sequoias  and  Pines  are  not  worth  attempting  if  they  have 
largely  increased  in  size  since  last  transplanted.  The  Arbor-vita' 
as  a  class  move  fairly  well.  Hollies,  Yews,  Rhododendrons  and 
Sequoias  should  have  first  attention.  They  will  not  root  in  soil 
at  all  cold.  This  trying  season  will  doubtless  have  made  many 
converts  to  Autumn,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  still  not  fully 
realized  what  an  asset  the  latent  heat  of  the  soil  is  in  successful 
transplantation.  The  old  idea  about  leaving  Hollies,  Rhododen- 
drons and  different  Conifers  until  May  still  persists.  The  only 
objection  to  the  early  planting  of  even  herbaceous  plants  and  roses 
lies  in  the  damage  they  are  likely  to  sustain  when  closely  packed 
for  transit,  and  this  will  not  apply  where  the  plants  are  to  hand. — 
The  Garden. 


Pr.\ctic.\l  Tree  Repair.— By  Elbert  Peets ;  Robert  M.  McBride 
and  Co..  New  York. — The  best  maintenance  of  trees  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  from  not  only  the  material  standpoint  but  also 
from  the  point  of  view  of  esthetics  and  hygiene.  It  is  then  very 
fortunate  tliat  there  is  available  a  book  so  complete,  so  sane 
and  so  reliably  specific  as  is  this.  It  is  full  of  wisdom  greater 
than  is  displayed  the  world  over,  with  one  reported  excep- 
tion, toward  physicians:  in  parts  of  China,  it  has  been  told, 
physicians  receive  stipends  for  keeping  people  in  good  health. 
So  this  book  rests  upon  the  obviously  sensible  assumption 
that  "tree  surgery  is  not  so  important  to  trees  as  feeding, 
watering  and  spraying,  and  that  the  common-sense,  as  well 
as  the  scientific  procedure,  is  first  to  make  the  tree  vigorous 
and  then,  if  it  needs  fillin.g,  to  fill  it."  But  it  points  out  too 
how  this  is  not  always  good  economy,  and  sometimes  liot 
nidispensable  to  the  life  and  the  best  future  growth  of  the  trees. 
Other  treatments  of  cavities,  which  the  author's  wide  ex- 
perience has  enabled  him  to  handle  exceedingly  well,  are  of 
greater  importance  than  the  mere  filling  of  them.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  what  might  be  called  the  work  of  the  "tree 
physician,"  more  than  upon  tree  surgery.  But  the  latter, 
when  really  scientific  and  really  expert,  is  given  full  recog- 
nition and  those  who  practice  it  should  rejoice  that  there 
is  such  a  book  as  this  to  direct  in  the  preliminary  treatment 
of  cavities  that  makes  their  work  more  permanently  valuable 
and  to  spread  the  conviction  that  the  need  of  their  work  is 
greater   than   the    supply   of   it. 

Particular  notes  on  the  various  species  of  trees  and  a  bib- 
liograpliy    increase   the   usefulness   of   the    general    treatment. 


Downixg's  L.\ndsc.\pe  G.\rdexixg. — John  Wiley  and  Sons,  New 
York. — In  this  handsome  volume  are  brought  together  the  best 
portions  of  Andrew  Jackson  Downing's  works  relating  to 
Landscape  Gardening,  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  as  he 
knows  the  art  well,  from  the  epoch-making  book  "Landscape 
Gardening"  and  the  rural  essays  published  in  Horticulture. 
It  renders,  quite  obviously  then,  a  great  service,  particularly 
in  providing,  for  all  students  of  the  art,  the  means  for  a 
proper  perspective,  for  Downing  is  admittedly  the  founder 
of  American  landscape  gardening.  In  this  respect  the  value 
of  the  l>ook  is  enhanced  by  Mr.  Waugh's  calling  attention  to 
the  lines  of  direct  and  immediate  influence  radiating  from 
the  .great  genius,  and  which  have  persisted,  but  also  to  pres- 
ent-day principles  and  practices  divergent  from  those  incul- 
cated by  the  great  master.  But  such  handling  is  all  in  a 
reverent  spirit ;  the  main  treatment  makes  vivid  the  original 
imprints.  .A.11  the  way  through  it  is  clear  that  the  true  philos- 
ophy of  landscape  gardening,  according  to  Mr.  Downing,  is 
to  make  X'ature  serve  man  and  that  "the  landscape  should 
be  lovely,  and  the  house  graceful  and  beautiful,  and  the  fruit 
fine  and  the  flowers  perfect  because  these  are  all  dpendencies 
and  ornaments  of  home  and  home  is  the  sanctuary  of  the 
highest  human  affections."  But  at  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  noted,  Mr.  Downing  was  one  of  the  first  and  ablest  ad- 
vocates  of   public    parks    also. 

The  book  is  inspirational;  it  gives  increased  dignity  to  the 
profession  and  the  reading  of  it  should  enable  the  practitioner 
to   avoid    many    vagaries    that   he    might   otherwise   be    prone    to. 


A    LESSON    ON    VEGETATIVE    PLANT    REPRODUC- 
TION 

{Continued  from  page  708) 

of  plants  which  while  they  do  not  naturally  propagate  naturally- 
in  this  way,  can  be  increased  more  or  less  easily  by  this  means. 
Sometimes  the  shoot  is  partially  severed,  preferably  just  below  a 
node,  before  covering  with  earth,  but  it  is  generally  sufficient  to 
make  a  mound  of  soil  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
shoots  four  or  five  inches  deep.  In  most  cases  a  year  is  allowed 
to  elapse  before  removing  the  rooted  shoots. 

The  above  is  necessarily  only  a  brief  sketch  of  one  portion  of 
vegetative  propagation.  Almost  every  species  liave  some  special 
points  which  expert  propagators  have  discovered  by  long  experi- 
ence, and  to  deal  fully  with  the  subject  would  require  a  book  of 
some  size.  There  is  another  portion  of  the  subject  worth  con- 
sidering, namely,  grafting  and  budding,  which  we  must  leave  for 
another  lesson. 


For  September,  1^21 
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President — VV.   N.   Craig,   Brookline,  Mass. 
Vice-President — George   H.    Pring,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Secretary— M.   C.   Ebel,  286  Fifth  A%e.,  New  York. 
Treasurer — Peter  Duff,  Orange,  N.  J. 

TRUSTEES  (For  1921)— William  H.  Waite,  Arthur  Smith,  D.  L.  Mack- 
intosh,  New  Jersey;   L.   P.   Jensen,   Ernst   Strehle,    Missouri. 

DIRECTORS  (To  serve  until  1922)— George  Wilson,  Illinois;  James 
Stuart,  New  York;  William  Kleinheinz,  Pennsylvania;  John  F.  Huss, 
Connecticut:  Edwin  Jenkins,  Massachusetts;  Carl  N.  Fohn,  Colorado; 
Joseph  Tansey.  New  York.  (To  serve  until  1923) — Robert  Williamson, 
Connnecticut ;  Robert  Cameron,  Massachusetts;  Theodore  Wirth,  Min- 
nesota; George  W.  Hess,  District  of  Columbia;  Daniel  J.  Coughlin,  New 
York;  John  Bamet,  Pennsylvania;  Montague  Free,  New  York.  (To 
serve  until  1924)— William  Gray,  Rhode  Island;  William  Hertrick,  Cali- 
fornia: Albin  Martini.  Iowa:  Thos.  Hatton.  Connecticut:  Robert  Weeks, 
Ohio;    W.   H.    Griffiths,    Michigan;    Thos.    W.    Head.    New   Jersey. 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 

New  York — Mrs.  J.  J.  Albright,  George  F.  Baker,  Edwin  S.  Bayer,  Albert 
Clayburgh,  W.  R.  Coe,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable,  Paul  D.  Cravath.  Mrs.  W. 
I5ayard  Cutting,  Mrs.  Charles  Daniels,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, ^  Mrs.  David 
Dows,  Frank  J.  Dupignac.  Mrs.  Coleman  du  Font,  Childs  Frick,  W.  H. 
Gratwick,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie,  Mrs.  William  P.  Hamil- 
ton, Mrs.  John  Henry  Hammond,  T.  .A.  Havemever,  Mrs.  L.  -A.  Herman. 
Antcn  G.  fiodenpyl,  B.  H.  Howell,  C.  O.  Iselin,  (Dtto  H.  Kahn,  Mrs.  Frank 
B.  Keech,  W.  Eugene  Kimball,  E.  C.  Ledyard,  Jr.,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  John 
Magee,  Mrs.  Julius  McVicker,  Morton  H.  Meinhard,  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer, 
Tr.,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mrs.  T.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Stanley  G.  Mortimer, 
Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  John  T.  Pratt,  E.  F.  Price,  Mrs.  William  A.  Read. 
H.  D.  Rocsen,  Charles  A.  Sherman,  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  Benjamin  Stern, 
Mrs.  W  Stursberg,  Daniel  Tatum,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Thorne,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Tilford,  Carll  Tucker,  Samuel  Untermyer,  Mrs. 
Harold  T.  White,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  E.  L.  Young.  New  Jersey — -\. 
.Albright,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Bradley,  Joseoh  P.  Day,  James  B.  Duke,  Mrs. 
Lewis  L.  Dunham,  Mrs.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  Mrs.  K.  S.  Goodrich, 
Mrs.  Gustav  E.  Kissel,  C.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Paul  Moore,  Hubert  T.  Parson. 
Mrs.  Manuel  Rionda,  L.  S.  Straus,  Mrs.  John  I.  Waterbury,  Mrs.  Ridley 
Watts,  Sanders  Wertheim.  Pennsyhania — Samuel  T.  Bodine,  Gen.  Richard 
Coulter,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lyon,  R.  B.  Niellen,  Gifford  Finchot,  George  F.  Tyler, 
Edward  A.  Woods.  Delaware — Irenee  du  Pont.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Harry 
G.  HaskelL  Connecticut — Dr.  Tracy  Farnam,  Mrs.  Tracy  Farnam,  G'eorLC 
M.  Hendee,  Miss  .\.  B.  Jennings,  W.  H.  Truesdale.  William  Ziegler,  Jr. 
Rhode  Island — Gov.  R.  Livingston  Beeckman,  George  P.  Wetmore.  Mass^i- 
chusetts — Miss  M.  R.  Case,  Mrs.  William  C.  Conant,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Frick, 
Mrs.  Louis  Frothingham,  Henry  S.  Hunnewell.  A.  K.  Lawrie,  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Rice,  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Mrs.  I.  A.  Spoor,  Mrs.  Bayard  Thayer.  New 
Hampshire — F.  G.  Webster.  Ohio — F.  F.  Drury,  H.  S.  Firestone.  Mrs. 
Francis  F.  Prentiss,  John  L.  Severance,  H.  S.  Sherman,  H.  L.  Thompson. 
Michigan — J.  B.  Schlotmann,  E.  D.  Speck.  Indiana — Theodore  F.  Tliieme. 
Illinois — A.  Watson  Armour.  Harry  B.  Glow,  A.  B.  Dick,  Claytrn  Mark, 
Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Mrs.  F.  W.  L'pham.  Minnescta — Mrs.  Chester  .\. 
Congdon,  F.  H.  Stcllze.  Iiiva — Mrs.  G.  B.  Douglas.  Missouri — August  A. 
Busch,  Dr.  George  T.  Moore.  Virginia — Miss  Grace  E.  Arents.  VV.  Vir- 
ginia— Mrs.  Arthur  Lee.  Gecrgia — C.  H.  Chandler,  E.  H.  Inman.  5.  Caro- 
lina— Robert   S.    Mebane. 

NEW  SUSTAINING   MEMBERS. 

Anton  G.  Hodenpyl,  Locust  Valley,  L.  1.,  and  E.  L.  Young, 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  (John  .Mexander,  superintendent)  ;  Mrs.  Bayard 
Thayer,  Lancaster,  Mass.  (William  Anderson,  superintendent), 
have  become  sustaining  members  of  the  association. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

Alexander  Grieg,  Greenwich,  Conn. ;  George  F.  Martin,  Fair- 
haven,  N.  J.;  John  Tuenge,  VVechavvken,  N.  J.;  John  J.  Jam- 
gotch,  John  C.  Munn,  Jr.,  E.  L.  Munz.  New  York  City;  John 
Shivas,  Tarrytown.  N.  S'.;  Louis  Lund.  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. ;  David 
McKenzie,  Crcstwood.  X.  Y. ;  Paul  Jehanne,  Tuxedo,  N.  Y. ; 
Hans  J.  Hansen,  Massapequa,  L.  L ;  James  Foulis,  Sewickley,  Pa. ; 
John  K.  Kachel,  Shillington.  Pa. 

ANNUAL   CONVENTION 

Park  Avenue  Hotel.   Paik   -\vcniic  and  .^nd   .Street.   New   York, 
Oct.   11  to   14. 
TuESD.w,   Oct.    11. 
11  .\.  M.     Executive  meeting  of  trustees  and  directors. 
2  P.  M.    Opening  of  convention.     T.  A.  Havemcyer,  president 
of  the   Horticultural   Society  of   New   York,   chair- 
man. 
Address  of  Welcome — Mrs.   Samuel   Sloan,  president 

of  the  (jarden  Club  of  America. 
Response — 

President's  Address — W.  N.  Craig,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Quarantine   No.  ,37 — A.   C.   Burrage,   president  of  the 

Massachusetts    Horticultural    Society. 
Sign    Board    Nuisance    .\long    the    Highways — James 
Boyd,   president   of   tlic    Pennsylvania    Horticultural 
Socielv. 


School  Garden  Movement — Otis  M.  Eastman,   super- 
visor of  school  gardens,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Discussions. 

Wednesday,  Oct.   12. 
9  A.  M.     .Secretary's    report. 

Secretary's  financial  report. 

Treasurer's  report. 

Committee   reports. 

Resolutions. 

New  business. 

Consideration  of  next  meeting  place. 

Adjournment  for  luncheon. 
2  P.  M.     Nomination  of  officers. 

Unfinished   business. 

Subjects  for  discussion — 
Training  Young  Men  on  Country  Estates. 
E.xaminations  for  and  Classification  of  Gardeners. 
7  P.  M.     Annual  banquet. 

Thursd.w,  Oct.   13. 
8.3U-9.J0  A.  il.     Polls  open  for  election  of  officers. 

Unfinished   business. 
II  A.  M.     .\utomobile    trip    to    Westchester    County.      Luncheon 
at  Greystone,  Yonkers,  Samuel  Untermyer's  estate, 
and  visit  to  other  estates,  including  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's estate,  Pocantico  Hills. 

Frid.\y.  Oct.  14. 
9  A.  M.     Leave  hotel  in  automobiles  for  visit  to  country  estates 
in   Nassau   County,   L.   I.     Luncheon   at   Engineers' 
Club,  Roslyn,  L.  I. 


GARDEN  CLUB  EXHIBITS 

The  Garden  Club  of  New  Rochelle  is  cooperating  with  the 
Westchester  and  Fairfield  Horticultural  Society  in  its  Dahlia 
show  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  Rochelle  Hospital,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  Trinity  Church  Parish  House.  New  Rochelle,  Septem- 
ber 21  and  22. 


For  twelve  years  the  .Short  Hills  Garden  Club  had  an  annual 
dahlia  show.  Each  year  they  have  raised  its  standard  of  merit  and 
improved  the  general  effect,  until  last  year  a  number  of  men  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  shows  were  most  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise.  Mr.  John  C.  Wister,  president  of  the  .\merican  Iris  So- 
ciety and  secretary  of  the  American  Rose  Society,  said  frankly 
that  it  was  by  all  odds  the  most  beautiful  flower  show  he  had 
ever  seen. 

For  the  past  si.x  years  these  shows  have  been  timed  to  follow 
closely  upon  the  lieels  of  the  show  of  the  .\merican  Dahlia  Society; 
and  tins  year  opens  on  Friday.  September  30  at  3.30  P.  M.,  re- 
maining open  the  following  day  from  10  A.  M.  until  6  P.  M. 

The  .\merican  Dahlia  Society  !ias  offered  its  silver  medal  for  the 
dahlia  scoring  the  highest  numlier  of  points.  The  Garden  Club 
of  America  offers  its  horticultural  medal  for  the  most  meritorious 
exhibit  in  the  show.  The  Short  Hills  (iarden  Club  medal  goes  to 
the  finest  seedling  dahlia  of  1921.  and  the  Dahlia  Society  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  offered  its  silver  medal  as  grand  prix. 

.\  mmiber  of  other  prizes  have  been  offered  by  individuals  and 
competition  will  be  very  keen. 

All  amateurs,  whether  members  of  garden  clubs  or  not,  are 
invited  to  compete. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  who  is  one  of  the  founders  and  for 
several  years  an  officer  of  the  Short  Hills  Club,  and  probably 
has  been  the  chief  prize  winner  of  practically  every  show  con- 
ducted by  the  club,  has  announced  that  she  has  turned  over  her 
dahlias  to  Alt.  F.  (Zlark  of  Netcong,  a  professional,  who  will  ex- 
liibit   a    large   display   of   all    varieties. 

The  Summit  fiarden  Chili  will  hold  a  Chrysanthemum  show 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  .\ssociation.  Sum- 
mit, N.  J.,  on  the  19th  of  October.  The  schedule  will  also  include 
flowers  other  than  chrysanthemums  which  may  be  in  bloom  out- 
doors at  that  time  as  well  as  those  grown  under  glass. 

Amateurs  residing  in  New  Jersey  are  invited  to  exhibit.  They 
can  .secure  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  exhibits  by  addressing  Mrs. 
John  R.  Todd,  chairman  of  exhibits,  208  Summit  -Avenue,  Sum- 
mit. N.   1. 
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All  of  the  garden  clubs  of  Xcw  Jer>ey  have  been  invited  to  co- 
operate, and  their  inembers  will  be  entertained  by  the  Suminit  Gar- 
den Club  during  the  show. 

The  proceeds  of  the  show  will  be  donated  to  the  "Lest  ^^'e 
Forget  Committee." 

The  chairman  of  the  various  committees  are,  !Mrs.  Carroll  P. 
Bassett,  show ;  Mrs.  John  R.  Todd,  exhibits :  Mrs.  Allen  B.  Wal- 
lace, decorations ;  Mrs.  Parker  D.  Page,  floor ;  Mrs.  William  Hyde 
Wheeler,  publicity:  Mrs.  Nathaniel  B.  Day.  "Lest  We  Forget" 
booth. 

The  officers  of  the  Summit  Garden  Club  are.  Miss  Kate  Somers, 
president:  Airs.  Nathaniel  B.  Day,  treasurer;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Wodell. 
secretary. 


The  Allegheny,  Pa.  Garden  Chib  is  cooperating  with  the  Sewick- 
ley  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Sewickley  Dahlia  show,  to  be  held 
at  Sewicklev,  Oct.  6  and  7. 


The  Garden  Club  of  America  will  co-operate  with  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  New  York  in  its  annual  fall  show  to  be  held  at 
the   Museum  of  Natural   History,   Nov.  3  to  6. 

OTHER   COMING  EXHIBITS 

-ViTi'  RoiJu'llc.  .V.  1'. — Westchester  and  Fairlield  Hort.  Society 
Dahlia  exhibition.  Sept.  21  and  22.  Oscar  E.  Addor.  Sec'y-, 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Xczv  York  City. — American  Dahlia  Society.  Annual  exhibition 
Sept.  27  to  30,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  Sec'y.,  pro  tem  Wm.  J. 
Rathgeber,  198  Norton  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gleii  Cove,  L.  I. — Nassau  County  Horticultural  Society.  Annual 
Dahlia  show,  Oct.  4  and  5.  Chrysanthemum  show,  Nov.  1  and  2. 
Sec'y.,  Arthur  Cooke.  Glen  Cove.  L.  I. 

Sezcickley,  Pa. — Sewickley  Dahlia  show,  to  be  held  by  the 
Sewickley  Horticultural  Societv.  Oct.  6  and  7.  SecV..  George  W. 
Kirk. 

Nczk.'  York. — New  York  Horticultural  Society.  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Annual  Fall  show,  Nov.  3  to  6. 

Morristouii,  N.  J. — Morris  County  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Club.  Twenty-fifth  annual  flower  show.  Oct.  26.  27,  28.  Silver 
Jubilee  show. 

Tarrytown,  X.  )'. — Tarrytown  Horticultural  Society,  Fall  ex- 
hibition, Nov.  2,  3  and  4.  Sec'v,.  E.  W.  Neubrand,  Tarrvtown, 
N.  Y. 

Philadelphia. — Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.  Annual  ex- 
hibition, Nov.  7,  8  and  9.  Sec'y..  David  Rust,  606  Finance  Bldg.. 
South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia. 

New  )'ork  Citv. — American  Institute.  90th  annual  exhibition. 
Engineering  Bldg.'.  25-33  ^\'.  39th  Street,  Nov.  9  to  11.  Sec'v.,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Bartfett,  324  \\".  23rd  Street. 

X'eiv  i'orfe  Citv. — Soring  show,  1922,  Grand  Central  Palace, 
March  13  to  19.    " 

Cleveland,  O. — Fifth  National  Flow'er  show,  March  25  to  April 
1,  1922.  For  particulars  address  John  Young,  Sec'y.,  S.  F.  A.,  43 
West  18th  Street,  New  York  Citv. 


NEW  YORK  TO   HAVE  SPRING   SHOW   IN   1922 

New  Ytirk  will  have  its  regular  Spring  show  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Florists"  Club  and  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
Y'ork,  during  the  week  of  March  13  to  19. 


AMONG   THE   GARDENERS. 

Irving  Schofield  resigned  his  position  as  gardener  on  the  D.  S. 
Walton  Estate,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  to  accept 
a  similar  position  on  the  Joseph  Plant  estate.  Elmsford,  N.  Y. 

John  Shivas  secured  the  position  of  superintendent  on  the  Wilbur 
estate,  Manchester,  \'t. 

Arthur  Chandler  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  Belle  Haven.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Oscar  A.  Springer  resigned  his  position  as  gardener  of  the  E. 
Twyeftort  estate,  Brid.gehampton.  L.  L.  ?.v.A  accepted  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  the  F.  M.  Leavett  estate.  Smithtown.  L.  I. 

Walter  Lee  of  San  Francisco,  whom  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation -who  attended  the  gardeners'  conference  during  the  Panama- 
Pacific  exposition,  will  recall  as  taking  an  active  part  in  it.  paid 
a  visit  to  the  secretary's  office  recently  on  his  return  from 
Europe.  Mr.  Lee  has  gone  back  to  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  in- 
tention of  organizing  a  Pacific  coast  branch  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation at  an  early  date. 


Annual  Convention 
National  Association  of  Gardeners 

Park    Avenue    Hotel,    New    York,    October    11    to    14 


JOHN  LOW 

John  Low,  superintendent  of  the  Edward  I.  Cudahy  estate  at 
Lake  Forest,  died  in  the  Alice  Home  Hospital  on  August  22,  of 
burns  received  on  July  30  when  he  saved  the  lives  of  Michael 
and  William  Cudahy,  the  nine-  and  seven-year-old  sons  of  his 
employer.  Low  sacrificed  himself  in  rescuing  the  two  boys  after 
an  explosion  of  natural  gas  which  was  seeping  up  from  a  water 
pipe.  The  two  hoys  were  only  slightly  burned,  but  Low  was 
scorched  on  his  face,  body  and  hands  when  he  used  his  body  to 
shield  them. 

Mr.  Low  came  from  Scotland  15  years  ago.  and  has  been  with 
Mr.  Cudahy  most  of  the  time  since  then.  The  Cudahy  family 
is  heartbroken  over  the  sad  affair,  and  all  of  them  attended  the 
funeral  and  will  provide  for  the  widow,  Mrs.  Margaret  Low. 
Chicago  papers  gave  some  prominence  to  the  affair,  publishing  a 
photo  of  the  deceased,  saying  he  was  a  hero  in  saving  the  lives 
of  the  boys  without  a  thought  for  himself.  He  was  45  years  old 
and  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  two  brothers,  Alexander  and 
William.  The  funeral  was  held  Wednesday,  August  24  from  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lake  Forest,  and  was  largely  attended 
Dy  the  large  estate  owners  and  gardeners  of  that  section. 


"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friend."  So  died  John  Low  of  Lake  Forest,  III.,  whose 
gallant,  unselfish  death,  the  gardeners  of  America  and  all  mem- 
bers of  allied  horticultural  trades  can  think  upon  with  pride  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  sufficient  to  reconcile  them  to  his  untimely  de- 
parture.    All   honor   to   his  name. — Florists'  E.vchangr. 


PROFESSIONAL    GARDENING    OPPORTUNITIES 

Dear  Mr.  Editor :  I  am  seventeen  years  of  age.  and  I  want  to 
go  into  some  outdoor  occupation  that  will  get  me  away  from  the 
routine  of  desk  work,  which  I  dislike  very  much.  At  the  same 
time  I  want  to  be  able  to  earn  good  money  and  have  some 
standing.  I  am  interested  in  scientific  gardening.  Would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  take  it  up  as  a  regular  occupation,  and  can  you  give 
me  an  idea  as  to  the  best  course  to  follow  ?  Leslie  M. 

Roanoke,  Virginia. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  gardener  was  looked  upon  as  an  uncouth 
person,  ignorant  of  everything  except  matters  pertaining  to  his 
own  particular  line  of  work ;  but  nowadays  all  that  has  changed. 
Gardening  is  a  regular  profession,  just  as  much  as  law  or  medicine, 
and  a  great  deal  healthier  and  more  useful,  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
The  modern  science  of  gardening  is  not  just  a  matter  of  puttering 
around  with  a  rake  or  pulling  up  weeds  and  tending  a  few  pet 
flowers.  It  embraces  a  great  deal  of  highly  specialized  knowl- 
edge, including  horticulture,  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  con- 
struction engineering,  flower  growing,  and  plant  cultivation.  Posi- 
tions on  big  estates  are  open  to  the  man  well  trained  and  pro- 
ficient in  the  field,  and  the  salaries  compare  favorably  with  those 
in  professional  and  cominercial  life.  The  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  cooperates  with  young  men  of  your  age  and  there- 
abouts who  are  desirous  of  making  gardening  their  life  work,  and 
gives  them  opportunities  of  being  apprenticed  on  estates  where 
they  can  earn  w-hile  they  learn.  Alany  of  the  most  successful 
country-estate  inanagers  in  the  L'nited  States  have  acquired  their 
experience  in  this  manner.  The  association  above  mentioned  has 
an  office  at  No.  286  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City. — H'estern 
'^tory  Magaciitc. 

The  foregoing  brought  many  responses  from  young  men  anxious 
to  take  up  gardening  as  a  life  work.  The  secretary  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  one  that  can  offer  a  position  to  a  young  man 
on  an  estate  where  he  may  serve  as  an  apprentice  and  receive  the 
traiifing  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  gardening  profession.  The 
number  of  responses  made  it  evident  that  there  are  many  young 
men  keenly  interested  in  gardening,  and  the  association  is  desirous 
of  placing  them,  if  possible,  on  estates  which  are  under  the  super- 
vision of   the   members  of  the  association. 


INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    MEMBERS    ATTENDING    THE 
CONVENTION 

Members  who  are  planning  to  attend  the  coming  convention, 
should  arrange  for  hotel  accommodations  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  Write  to  the  secretary  and  he  will  engage  rooms  for 
you  at  the  headquarter's  hotel,  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  which 
has  named  the  following  rates  :  Single  room,  w-ithout  bath,  $2.50 : 
with  bath,  $4:  double  room,  without  bath,  $4  and  $4.50;  with 
bath,  $6  and  $7. 

Members  must  present  a  1921  membership  card  to  the  secretary 
on  their  arrival  for  registration  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel.  They 
will  then  receive  a  program  of  the  business  and  pleasure  which  is 
being  planned   for  the   visiting  members. 

Members  who  have  any  suggestions  to  submit  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  who  will  not  be  able  to  be  there  personally,  should  ad- 
dress them  to  the  secretary,  so  that  he  w'ill  receive  them  before 
October  5. 


For  September,  1921 
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LOCAL  SOCIETIES 


WESTCHESTER     AND     FAIRFIELD 
(CONN.)   HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  above  society  met  on  Friday,  Aug. 
12th,  with  President  Henry  Jones  in  the 
chair.  All  members  spoke  of  the  e.NCellent 
time  spent  at  the  Annual  Field  Day  held  at 
Rye  Beach  on  the  9th  with  the  Tarrytown 
Society,  thanks  being  accorded  to  W.  J. 
Sealey  for  the  arrangements  for  the  dinner 
and  Thomas  .A.tcheson  for  the  way  in  which 
he  handled  the  sporting  events. 

Mr.  Troy,  manager  of  the  dahlia  show 
to  be  held  on  Sept.  21st-22d,  encouraged  us 
with  his  remarks  regarding  this  affair  and 
stated  that  he  was  determined  to  make  it 
the  greatest  success  of  anjihing  he  had 
ever  undertaken  before.  The  publicity 
agents  behind  the  exhibition  are  certainly 
doing  their  part  and  with  good  weather 
from  now  on  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
finest  collection  of  blooms  ever  staged  can- 
not be  brought  together.  Only  one  more 
meeting  now  remains  before  the  date  of  the 
show  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  members  will 
be  in  attendance.  IM.  C.  Ebel,  secretarj*  of 
the  National  Association  of  Gardeners  will 
address  us  at  this  meeting  regarding  the 
formation  of  a  local  brancli  in  this  vicinity. 

The  committee  on  essays  and  lectures  is 
arranging  something  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  everyone  for  the  coming  meetings  this 
Fall  and  Winter  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
members  will  be  present  to  benefit  from  the 
educational  features  that  are  to  be  adopted. 
George  Hewitt,  Cor.  Sec. 

SEWICKLEY   (PA.)   HORT.   SOC. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  so- 
ciety was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  August 
9,  with   President  Carman  in  the  chair. 

.\  communication  was  read  from  Mrs. 
T.  H.  B.  McKnight,  recently  appointed  edi- 
tor of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  and  who,  incidently,  is  a  member 
of  our  society,  offering  a  bronze  medal  on 
Iiehalf  of  the  Garden  Club  of  .'\merica  for 
the  most  meritorious  exhibit  by  a  club  mem- 
))er.  It  cannot  be  won  by  a  professional 
gardener.  The  medal  will  be  offered  at  the 
dahlia  show  to  be  held  October  6  and  7. 
The  schedule  committee  reported  that  the 
work  of  the  final  schedule  was  under  way, 
and  that  it  would  be  ready  for  distribution 
aliout  September  1. 

Henrv  Gibson,  .\sst.   Sccty. 


ST.  LOUIS  ASSN.  OF  GARDENERS. 

The  ScptembiT  'lutdoor  meeting  of  the 
Saint  Louis  Association  of  Gardeners  was 
held  at  the  U.  S.  Entomological  Laboratory, 
.September  3d. 

President  G.  H.  Pring  called  meeting  to 
order  and  after  a  short  business  session  the 
writer  was  called  upon  to  relate  some  of  his 
observations  during  the  Park  Superin- 
tendents' Convention,  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
where  he  visited  all  the  parks  and  many 
private  estates.  This  was  followed  by  an 
extensive  discussion  on  lawns  and  lawn 
making,  led  by  Jack  Baxter.  Mr.  Baxter 
stated  that  a  light  application  of  common 
dairy  salt  applied  during  the  Winter  when 
the  gromid  was  frozen  to  a  depth  of  not 
less  than  one  foot,  would  kill  all  weeds  such 
as  dandelions,  and  plantain  without  injuring 
the  grass. 

F.  .'\.  Satterthwait,  the  entomologi.st  in 
charge  of  the  laboratory,  then  conducted 
the  niembers  through  the  establishment, 
showing  specimen  of  such  predacious  insects 
as  the  billbugs,  Hessian  fly,  chinch  bug,  etc., 
calling    attention    to    their    life    and    liabits. 


Mildew  on  Roses 
and  on  Grapes  and  Gooseberries 

IT  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1886 — 35 
years  ago — there  was  a  vineyard  in  the  Town 
of  Fishkill  that  was  sorely  troubled  with  Mil- 
dew; and  after  a  little  practical  experimenting, 
the  powder  "■GR.\PE  DUST"  was  found  to 
be  quite  successful  in  controlling  the  Grape 
Mildew. 

Immediately    following   this,   the   Mildew   on 
Roses,  both  indoors  and  out-of-doors,  was  at- 
tacked by  using  the  GR.\PE  DUST  with  a  Bel- 
lows  on    outdoor    Garden    Roses.      Its    faithful 
use  in  this  simple  manner  was  very  successful 
in   preserving  the   foliage   of  the   Rose   bushes. 
A    Florist   of    repute    tried   it   against   other   remedies   on    the    Roses 
planted  for  an  early  crop  of  Commercial  Flowers.     The  result  w-as  appre- 
ciation of  the  article  which   was  called 

HAMMOND'S  GRAPE  DUST 

It    is     used     from    Long     Island     to    CaJifomia.       It    is     simply     dusted     on    the     Plants. 

Our    goods    sold    by    the  Seedsmen    of    America    and    won    the    Gold    Medal 

at   San    Francisco   World's    Fair 

Black  Spot  on  the  Leaves  of  Roses 

This  disease  is  one  that  seems  to  be  well  nigh  universal  wherever 
Roses  are  grown,  although  some  varieties  are  more  tender  or  less  able  to 
resist  its  inroad  than  some  others.  In  our  experience,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  and  elsewhere,  it  develops  more 
perceptibly  during  a  spell  of  warm,  humid 
weather,  and  this  weather  condition  will 
quickly  spread  a  few  spots  over  half  a  leaf. 
The  leaves  first  show  a  small  black  spot, 
which  grows,  and  grows  fast  in  a  day  or 
two  of  humid  weather:  and  sometimes  the 
leaves  of  a  bush  will  drop  off  so  as  to  be 
perceptible.  .\  Moss  Rose  will  sometime- 
seem  to  be  struck  with  this  trouble  when  a 
more  common  kind  will  show  less.  This 
Black  Spot,  which  is  called  ".\ctinonema  Rosac, 

the  leaves,  and  where  Roses  are  grown,  whether  outdoors  or  in  large  or 
small  greenhouses,  this   trouble  is  apt  to  occur. 

In  treating  Roses  for  Black  Spot,  the  remedy,  to  be  effectual,  needs 
to  be  used  early.     For  years  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 

HAMMOND'S    COPPER   SOLUTION 

IS  A  RELIABLE  PKEVE.NTIVE  KE.MEUV.  Alter  tlie  leaves  have  started,  svringe 
or  spray  the  bushes  with  the  diluted  solution.  .\nd  this  care  may  need  to  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  during  the  season.  And  in  a  greenhouse,  as  a  preventive  measure, 
spray  the  soil  in  which  the  Roses  grow.  The  Rose  Rust  is  a  trouble  which  affects 
hardy  Roses  more  than  some  of  the  more  tender  varieties,  and  the  verv  use  of  the 
COPPER  SOLUTION  as  a  preventive  remedy  for  Black  Spot  has  the  effect  of 
checking    the    Rose    Rust. 


grows  in  the  tissue  of 


HAMMOND'S 
SAFE  REMEDIES 


"Sold  By  Seeasmen" 
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Thrip  Juice,  for  Aphis  or  Lice,  Eed  Spiders  and  Soft  Sciilc.     In  use  since  IS?.'?. 

Cattle  Comfort,  used  first  in  1887. 

Grape  Dust,   I'nr  Mildew,  etc.     I'sed  on  Grapes  .Tnd  Roses  since  IS-^t!. 

Copper  Solution,  a  useful  Fungicide  for  nniny  tbings. 

French    Bordeaux    Mixture,    iu    Pulp.     A    Standard    Fungicide.     (When    we    Brst    made    this 

pr.p^initinn  in  isss  we  could  hardly  get  It  tried  as  a  gift.) 
American  Sheep  Wash,  to  destroy  parasites  on  Sheep  or  Calves.     In  use  since  li;8G. 
Scrofularia  Powder,   made  to  prevent  the  lavages  of  Carpet  Beetles  In  1S88. 
Horicnm,  a  Lime  and  Sulphur  preparation  mode  in  1904. 

Slug  Shot.       Kills  Sow  Bugs  and  Insects  in  Field  or  Garden.     Used  since  ISSO. 
"H.  W.  K." — Hnnmioiid's  Weed  and  Ivy  Killer,  a  great  saver  of  labor^nsed  first  in  1886. 

MADE  AT  BEACON.  N.  Y. 

Hammond's  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works 

READ  OUR  PAMPHLET 
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AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
PARK  SUPERINTENDENTS 

The  American  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents held  its  twenty-second  annual 
convention  at  the  Hotel  TuUer,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Aug.  23  to  Aug.  25.  Some  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention  may  be  of 
general  interest  to  gardeners.  Papers  were 
read  as  follows : 

"Essentials  of  Organization,"  A.  A.  Fisk, 
Chicago,  III. 

"Conservation  of  Wild  Life,"  R.  E.  Fol- 
lett.  Detroit,  Mich. 

"Care  of  Street  Trees,"  C.  E.  Smith,  De- 
troit.  Mich. 

"Playgrounds,"  C.  E,  Brewer,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

"Value  of  Parks  to  Posterity,"  L.  P. 
Jensen,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Parks  as  Memorials,"  O.  W.  Douglas, 
Chicago,  111. 

"Woods  as  Parks."  Dr.  Filibert  Roth. 
University  of  Michigan. 

"City  Planning  in  Relation  to  Parks  and 
Boulevards,"  T.  Glenn  Phillips,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

These  papers  will  be  published  in  the 
official  organ  of  the  association  Parks  and 
Recreation,  and  are  all  of  general  interest. 
Resolutions  were  passed  endorsing  the  Bill- 
board Campaign  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Gardeners.  The  National  Botanic 
Garden  at  Mount  Hamilton,  D.  C,  advocat- 
ing that  the  shores  of  lakes  and  large 
streams  be  acquired  for  park  purposes,  the 
preservation  of  woodlands  and  the  estab- 
lishing adequate  areas  around  every  school- 
house  for  plantations  and  recreation. 

A  committee  for  the  conservation  of 
wild  life  was  suggested  and  will  likely  be 
appointed.  A  committee  was  also  appointed 
for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
profession  of  Park  Executive.  In  accord- 
ance with  reorganization  plans  the  name  of 
the  association  was  changed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Park  Executives  and 
The  American  Parks  Society.  ,\11  members 
will  receive  the  magazine  Parks  aiid  Re- 
creation, which  will  be  issued  bi-monlhly. 
Any  one  interested  in  park  work  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Parks  Society. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  George  H.  HoUister,  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  vice-president,  C.  A.  Bossen,  Minne- 
apolis. Minn. ;  Secretary-treasurer.  Emmet 
P.  Griffin,  East  Saint  Louis,  111. 

Directors :  to  serve  one  year,  H.  W. 
Busch,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Theodore  Wirth. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  to  serve  two  years 
W.  H.  Dunn,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jolni 
Meisenbacher,  Tulsa,  Okla. ;  to  serve  three 
years,  L.  P.  Jensen,  Saint  Louis,  Mo., 
George  A.  Parker,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Miimeapolis,  Minn.,  was  chosen  for  the 
next  meeting  place  of  the  convention. 

The  second  afternoon  and  the  third  day 
were  devoted  to  inspection  of  tlie  parks  and 
boulevards  of  Detroit. 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Subscribers  are  invited  to  make  free  use 
of  this  department  to  solve  problems  that 
may  arise  in  their  garden  work.  Questions 
on  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gardening,  that 
can  be  readily  answered  by  applying  to  the 
usual  reference  books  should  not  be  re- 
ferred to   the    Questionnaire. 


What  care  should  be  given  poinsettias 
to  have  them  retain  their  leaves?  Con- 
ditions at  present  are:  Plants  out  of 
doors  in  partial  shade;  watered  once  or 
twice  daily  as  per  condition;  sprayed 
with  Black  Leaf  40,  dissolved  Ivory  soap 
one  ounce,  once  a  week  or  ten  days.     Ap- 
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I  SELLING  OUT  | 

I  The  Famous  Rose  Hill  Nurseries  | 

i      A  wonderful  collection  of  Ornamental  trees,  Decidvious  and      I 


Evergreen. 


Complete   stock  of  Perennials. 

Must  Be  Sold 


Entire  nursery  stock  must  be  sold  to  settle  estate.     This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
secure  specimen  trees  and  shrubs  at  remarkably  low  prices. 

Several  thousand  large  Box  trees  (Biixus).     Hundreds  of  Koster  Blue 


spruce. 


Large  blocks  of  large  size  Conifers. 

To  fully  appreciate  this  stock  it  should  be  seen. 


ROSE  HILL  NURSERIES,  North  Ave.,  New  Roclielle,  N.  Y.     | 

Nurseries  near  Wykagyl  Station,  on  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  R.  R.  | 

NiiriiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiitinmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM^ 


parently    free    of    insects. — E.    H.    K. — 
New  Jersey. 

.\  sudden  change  of  temperature,  or  over- 
watering,  will  cause  leaves  to  fall  off  the 
plants.  By  careful  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature and  by  not  over-watering,  one  can 
prevent  the  plants  from  losing  their  leaves. 
Poinsettias  should  be  watered  only  once  a 
day,  as  they  are  dry  plants.  They  should 
be  moved  into  a  greenhouse  and  partly 
shaded  until  the  plants  can  stand  the  strong 
sunlight,  after  which  the  shade  should  be 
removed.  Poinsettias  are  tropical  plants 
and  should  not  be  grown  in  tlie  shade.  As 
you  have  had  your  plants  in  the  shade  you 
must  bring  them  into  the  sunlight  gradually. 
Unless  the  plants  are  weak  they  are  not 
subject  to  disease.  An  occasional  applica- 
tion of  Black  Leaf  40  (one  ounce  to  a  gal- 
lon of  water)  will  keep  away  the  mealy  bug 
which  is  the  only  insect  that  affects  these 
plants. — Editor. 

I  am  sending  herewith  some  samples 
of  delphiniums.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
the  trouble  is  and  what  I  can  do  for 
them?  My  delphiniums  are  mostly  young 
plants,  although  I  have  some  that  are 
three  years  old.  The  blossoms  came  out 
in  clublike  bunches  and  all  mixed  with 
green  as  in  the  sample.  Among  more 
than  fifty  plants  there  were  not  a  half 
a  dozen  perfect  ones.  I  do  not  think  the 
white  or  the  Chinese  plants  were  at  all 
affected.— Mrs.    O.    G.— New    York. 

In  answer  to  your  question  regarding  del- 
phiniums, one  of  our  contributors  has  writ- 
ten us  that  he  believes  that  your  plants  have 
grown  too  fast,  or  have  been  given  too 
much  shade.  As  a  rule,  delphiniums  are 
not  subject  to  any  deformity  in  color.  As 
he  is  not  familiar  with  the  exact  variety 
of  delphiniums  which  you  grow  (your 
sample  Ijeing  so  withered  on  its  arrival  that 
we  could  not  examine  it  very  carefully)  he 
cannot  give  you  a  very  definite  cause  of  the 
trouble.  It  may  also  possibly  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  too  strong  a  fertilizer  has  been 
used  in  the  groimd. — S.  M.  K. — Ohio. 

Will  you  tell  me  when  I  should  trans- 
plant perennial  seeds?  Should  it  be  when 
they  are  large  enough,  or  must  I  wait 
until  Fall  for  such  plants  as  Canterbury 
Bells  and  Digitalis?— Mrs.  W.  E.  Derr, 
—Pa. 

Perennial  seeds  of  Canterbury  Bells  and 
Digitalis  should  be  sown  in  July  and  trans- 
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I  Conine  Nursery  Co.  | 

I  STRATFORD,  CONN.         Est.  1895  | 

I  We  believe  that  we  excel  in  | 

I  Large  Austrian  Pine  | 

j  Large    Hemlock,    loose    and  I 

I  sheared  | 

I  Large  White  Spruce  I 

I  Large  Kosterii  Blues  | 

I  Large   Retinosporas  in  variety  § 

I  from  8  to  20  feet  | 

I  Large  Mugho  Pines  | 

I  Large  Biotas  | 

j  Large  Cedars  | 

I  All    of    which    are    moved    on  | 

I  platforms.  | 

I  Visit  the  Nurseries.  | 
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ORCHIDS 

We  are   Specialists  in   Orchids.     We  collect. 
KFAw,     import.     exDort     and    sell     orchids    ex- 
clusively. If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Orchids, 
we    solicit    your    Inquiries    and    orders.     Cata- 
logues and  special  lists  on  application. 
LAGER    &    HURRELL 
•rcbU  Grann  mb4  ■■ptrtwf 
Summit.     N.    J. 


Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

All   I  arieties 
Price    List    Vree    on    Application 

THOMAS  WYLIE 

5138  Holly  St.  Seattle,  Wash. 


THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published  Monthly  for  both  Amateur  and 
Professional     Flower    Growers 

GARDENEJtS:  You  should  grow  flowers 
in  quantity  and  help  beautify  your  surround- 
ings and  brighten  the  lives  of  those  who 
visit  your  gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.50  per  year,  three  years 
for  $,^.50.     Sample   copy    15c. 

Madison  Cooper,  Publisher,  Calcium,  N.  Y. 
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planted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  carefully 
handled,  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
apart  in  hot  beds.  The  hot  beds  should 
be  protected  by  sashes  during  wet  season, 
especially  for  Canterbury  Bells  as  their 
foliage  is  heavy.  Damping  is  more  often 
the  cause  of  trouble  than  is  frost. — H.  AI. 
— \.  J. 


Here  and  There   I 


USEFUL    EDGING   PLANTS. 

Away    from    the    formal   garden   with   its 
prim    grass-edged    walks    the    paths    in    the 
wild    garden,    the    Rose    garden,    and    the 
kitchen    garden    are    never    more    pleasing 
than    when    bordered    on    either    side    with 
plants    of    a    dwarf    habit.      Despite    those 
of  recent  introduction,  none  are  more  fitted 
for  our  purpose  than  the  well-known  older 
kinds,  because  there  is  no  question  of  their 
hardiness,   and   the   majority   are    far    from 
being     fastidious     in     their     requirements. 
Near  path  sides  the  soil,  for  obvious  reasons, 
is  never  so  rich  as  that   further  away,  but 
this  rarely  has  any  ill-effect  on  well-chosen 
kinds.    At  this  season,  though  the  beauty  of 
the  old  border  Pinks  is  on  the  wane,  their 
beauty  is  still   fresh  in  the  memory,   while 
for     their     fragrance     they     are     esteemed 
wherever  plants  are  cultivated.     In  common 
with    other    interesting    subjects    there    are 
varieties,  the  result  of  much  careful  labor, 
that   bear   little   comparison   to   the  original 
type,  but  for  permanent  edging  I   shall  for 
some  time  yet  cling  to  those  that  bear  the 
moderate-sized    flowers,    because    ihey    hold 
themselves  more  erect  than  do  many  of  the 
newer   varieties.     It  is  possible  that  in  the 
near  future  we  may  find  the   new  hybrids, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  one  of  these 
Pinks  and  the  Perpetual  Carnations,  a  valu- 
able addition  for  our  purpose,  because  there 
is  no  doubht  they  have  a  future  before  them 
in  the  outdoor  garden.    Secondly  only  to  the 
Pinks  are  the  Aubrictias,  unrivalled  as  they 
are  for  a  mass  of  color  in  their  season.     One 
never  minds  these  plants  trespassing  on  to 
the  pathway,  as  they  are  never  so  charming 
as  when  irregular  in  their  outline.     Where 
rough    stones   are   used    to   edge   the    walks 
then  Aubrietias  are  seen  at  their   best,   for 
it   is    surprising    how    quickly    they    ramble 
over    them,    and    the    effect    is    even    more 
pleasing   than    when   they   are   used    in    the 
ordinary  edging  style.     This  also  applies  to 
the  single  Anibis  alpina.     In  Spring  it  never 
fails  to  produce  a  neat  profusion  of  flowers, 
rivaling   snow    in    their   purity.      Neater    in 
appearance    and    flowering    throughout    the 
Summer  we  have  in  Armeria  vulgaris,  pop- 
ularly   known   as    Thrift,    one    of    the    best 
edging  plants.     Kept  to  small  tufts  they  are 
models    of   compactness,   or.   if   so    desired, 
they  may   be  allowed   to   run   together   and 
form     one     continuous     line     of     refreshing 
greenery  which  is  only  relieved  by  the  pink 
flowers   in   Summer.      Everyone  knows,   and 
most  of  us  take  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  Lavender,  but  how  seldom  do  we  lind  it 
only  in   some  out-of-the-way   corner   in  the 
flower    border.       The    common    form,    ad- 
mittedly, could   only   be   used   as  an  edging 
to  a  very  wide  pathway,  but  this  cannot  be 
said    of    the    dwarfer    varieties.— G'(0-rf<;»i)iP 
Illustrated. 


HORSECHESTNUTS. 

Many  Horsechestnuts  and  P.uckeyes  are 
now  in  lilooni  in  the  collection  of  these  trees 
and  shrubs  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
Meadow  Road.  Of  the  European  Horse- 
chestnuts  ('.Veculus  hippocastanuni)  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak,  for  one  of  the  most 
splendid  trees  in  the  world  it  is  known  to  all 


i  For  Autumn  and  Spring  Planting 

[  RHODODENDRON     MAXIMUM.        In         I 

I  i-.ir    \l'\.                                                                         I 

I  RHODODENDRON      CATAWBIENSE          I 

I  In    car    Im                                                                           | 

1  RHODODENDRON    CAROLINIANUM          1 

g  111    car    l..t 

I  KALMIA    LATIFOLIA.      In    car    K.t 

s  FRUIT  TREES   an, I    FRUIT  PLANTS.         = 

^  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  an  1  SHRUBS           ' 

g  POT  -  CROWN       STRAWBERRY         = 

g  PLANTS.      Tin-     latter    for    shipment 

1  between  July  J.itli  and  October  1st. 

I  ,SVj;(/  list  ,if  7y;iiits  for  f'ric,-. 

I  THE  MORRIS  NURSERY  CO. 

j  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.    | 
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PLANT  NAMES 

AND  THEIR  MEANINGS  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The 
American  Botanist,  where  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lover 
are  also  discussed.  Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 
specimen    copy,    25    cents. 

THE   AMERICAN   BOTANIST 
Joliet,  III. 


.American  tree  lovers,  at  least  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  states,  where  it  has  been  grow- 
ing  for    more   than   a    hundred    years,   and 
noble  specimens  can  be  seen  in  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  other  seaboard  towns.     The 
red-flowered    Horsechestnut-tree    (.^esculus 
carnea),   with   flowers    which   vary   on    dif- 
ferent trees  from  flesh  color  to  red,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  hybrid  between  A.  hippocas- 
tanum  and  one  of  the  .American  red-flowered 
species,  probably  A.  Pavia,  which  originated 
in    Belgium    many    years    ago.      The    hand- 
somest of  these  hybrids,  that  is  the  one  with 
the  darkest  red  flow^ers.  was  raised  in  France 
and  is  known  in  nurseries  as  .\.  Briottii  (.\. 
carnea  var.  Brlotti).     There  are  small  but 
well   flowered   specimens   of   this  variety   in 
the  collection.     Of  the  American  species,  the 
first  to  bloom  is  the  form  of  the  Ohio  Buck- 
eye,  on   which   the  leaves  are   composed  of 
seven  instead  of  five  leaflets  (X.  glabra  var. 
Buckley! ).   a    rare    tree    most    abundant    in 
Jackson  County,  Missouri.     The  flowers  on 
the  typical  A.  glabra  open  a  little  later,  and 
are   followed  by  those  of  the  variety   from 
southern    Missouri     and     Arkansas "     (var. 
Icucodcrmis).    distinguished   by   its   smooth, 
pale  bark.     The  largest  trees  in  the  Arbo- 
retum of  the  Ohio  Buskeye  are  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  South  Street  Gate  and  are 
still    covered    with    flowers.      The    yellow- 
flowered  .A.  octandra  of  the  southern  .Appa- 
lachian   forests   is   now    in   bloom.      Hybrids 
nf   this   tree   and    .\.    Pavia,    first   raised    in 
Europe  more  than  a   hundred  years  ago,  to 
which  the  general  name  of  -\.  hyhrida  .should 
be   given,   are   conspicuous    from   their    red 
and    yellow    flowers.      .A    number    of    these 
Iiybrids  are  now  flowering  in  the  collection 
and    show    much   variation   in   the   size   and 
habit    of   the    plants,    and    in    the    size    and 
color    of    their     leaves    and     flowers.       A. 
georgiana.    the    common     Buckeye    of    the 
.southern    Piedmont   region,   which   is   some- 
times a  shrub  and  sometimes  a  slender  tree 
up  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  flowers  in 
crowded  clusters,   red   and   vellow  on   some 
plants,  bright  red  on  others  and  yellow  on 
others,  shows  again   its   value  as  a  garden 
plant  here  al  the  north.     Even  more  beauti- 
ful are  the  scarlet  flowers  of  another  south- 
ern plant.  .A.  discolor  var.  mollis,  one  of  the 
handsomest    of   the   .American    plants    intro- 
duced  into  the  gardens  by  the   .'krboretum. 
-.-Irnold  Arboretum  Bulletin. 


Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 
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ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

OxsonaimHh 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


Become    a     LANDSCAPE 

Prepare    by    mail    for        ARCHITECT 

this    nncrowded    pro- 
fession.      Inexpensive.      Easy     to    master.       Earn 
while  you  learn.    Diploma  awarded.    Special  prop- 
osition to  HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beauti. 
fying    your    property. 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 
29    N,    Newark.    New   York    State 


ODALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  Of  best  material  by  skilled 
Ifibor,  uniformly  bonied  and 
cArcfully  packed. 
Funoai  "Hou-Ait«c"  War* 
locludea  Azalea  Pote.  Fern 
Dishes,  HaD£lD£  Baskets,  L««n 
VaaBB,  et<.  Write  for  catalogue 
aod  price  list 

Tbe  ZaDc  Pottcrjr  Conpaajr 
So.   ZanBMUla,   Ohio 


HARRY     BALDWIIM 

Manufacturer  ol 

Greentiouse    Sfiadlny 

Lain    Roller    Blinds 
IVf  AMARONECK.    N.  Y. 


CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 


EDWARDS  FOLDINGBOX  CO 

MANUFACTURERS 

PHILADELPHIA.     PA. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  COUNTRY 
ESTATE  OWNERS 

The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  takes 
this  opportunity  to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the 
disposal  of  owners  of  country  estates  when  requir- 
ing competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  super- 
intendents, head  gardeners  or  assistant  gardeners — 
thoroughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  the  positions  call  for — gardeners 
'  truly  efficient  in  their  profession. 

The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  association  and  makes  no  charge  to  the  em- 
ployer it  may  serve  or  to  the  member  it  may  benefit. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  GARDENERS 

M.   C.   Ebel,  Secretary 
286  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

This  association  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  union 
organization,  but  includes  in  its  sustaining  member- 
ship orvners  of  some  of  the  foremost  country  estates 
in  America. 
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RUSTIC 

GARDEN 

ORNAMENTS 

and  accessories  add 
greatly  to  the  charm 
of  a  country  place. 
We  are  prepared  to 
submit  estimates  and 
special      designs      for 


1  ea   Houses 

V ences 

Chairs 

Gates 

Bird  Houses 

Arbors 

Tables 

Pergolas 

Flower  Boxes 

Bridges 

Benches 

Log  Cabins 

No    catalogue 

CONNECTICUT  RUSTIC  CONSTRUCTION  CO 

R.EHLERS.   Prop, 

RIVERSIDE. 

CONN.         Tel 

Sound  Beach  600 
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I  Competent  Gardeners  \ 

j  The    comforts    and    products    of   a    country  | 

I  home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I  gardener;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  j 

I  Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I  say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted,  j 

I  We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

I  best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I  PETER    HENDERSON   &  CO.  | 

I  Seedsmen  and  FloritU  i 

I  35  and  2,7  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  j 
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I  DELEGATES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  | 

I  ASSOCIATION      OF      GARDENERS  | 

1  CONVENTION  | 

I  To  Be  Held  in  New  "I'ork  City,  October   I  1    to   1 4  | 

i  a    cordial    invitation    is   extended   you    to   visit  and   look  j 

i  over  the  biggest   collection   of  winter  potted   blooming  | 

i  and  foliage  plants  in  this  country.  g 

I  A.  L.  MILLER  | 

j  Sulphin  Road  and  Rockaway  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  | 
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I  Plant  More  Natives  I 

=  A 

1  ¥    HAVE     been     propagating     and      growing  i 

1  Y      American      Shrubs,      Wild      Flowers      and  | 

1  Ferns     for     nearly     fifty     years     and     can  | 

f  supply    most    of    them    in    any    quantity par-  | 

1  ticularly   the    rarer  and    choicer   kinds.      Send  | 

i  for   my   unusual   catalog.      It   is   yours   for   the  i 

1  asking.  | 

I  EDWARD  GILLETT,  5  Main  St  ,  Southwick.  Mass.  I 

I  HERBERT  DURAND.  286  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Cit^)  | 

i  Write  to  tlie  office  nearest  you.  i 

.fii»iiiiiii!ii!iiiiiiiii!ii:»niiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii{iuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii9.iiam>:iiaoiatiuiiuiiiiiiiiii 

^iiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiminiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinimw^^^^^  iiiiiiiiin^ 

I  r\0  yo"  fi"d  the  columns  of  the  GARDEN-  j 

I  ERS'    Chronicle    interesting?      Car-  I 

I  tainly  you  do,  or  you  would  not  be  perusing  | 

I  them.      Your  gardenmg  neighbor,  were  he  j 

I  familiar  with  them,  would  become  equally  | 

I  interested.        Why      not      recommend     the  | 

I  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  him  as  a  guide  | 

I  to  his  garden  work?     He  would  appreciate  j 

I  it — and  so  would  we.  I 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiii!iiii!iiii:iiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  PI-II^p'     IS  a  concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in   water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 

FOR  THE  GARDEN-A'  -       FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 


reme- 
dy against  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most  effective. 


— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect  pests. 


f  UINvjllNlL For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  llilvlVlllNlli For   worms   and   insects  infesting  the  soil. 


Snid  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers    of    Agricultural    Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 


-iiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiMiiittiiniiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiuiiiiiiiiii^  immiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniuiiiiiiiiiiHiiJUinlli 


A  giimpse  of  the  beautiful  Ralph  F.  Ro^an  estate  at  GlendaJc,  Ohio.      U'lHtani  Jacksov,    Sutcriiitcudcut,    in    foreground. 

A  twelve-year 

test  of  worthiness 

Willian}  Jtukson's  Trihtite  to  Dnvey   Tree  Surgery 

Mr.  R.  F.  Rogan's  Estate, 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company,     Glendale,  Ohio,  July  28,  '21 

Kent,  Ohio, 
(ientlemen:  Twelve  years  ago  we  had  some  of  the  old  trees 
which  were  badl\-  decayed,  repaired  by  the  Davey  Tree 
Company.  Since  then  they  are  improving  every  year ;  the  cavities 
which  were  filled  are  being  covered  over  with  new  growth, 
'ilie  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company's  system  of  mechanical  brac- 
ing and  re-enforcing  is  very  commendable. 

Sincerely,  \,villiam  Jackson,  Superintendent. 

Every  gardener  and  estate  superintendent  has  a  most  important 
work  in  the  saving  of  the  trees  under  his  care. 
Davey  Tree  Surgery  brings  to  his  aid  the  highest  development 
of  science  plus  a  generation  of  experience.     A  careful  examina- 
tion of  your  trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  309  Elm  St.,  Kent,  O. 

Branch  offices  with  telephone  connections:  New  York,  Aster  Court  Bldg.; 
Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Bldg.;  Boston,  449  Main  Street,  Wakefield;  Baltimore, 
American  Bldg.;  Chicago,  Westminster  Bldg.;  St.  Louis.  Central  National 
Bank  Bldg. 

Permanent  representatives  available  in  districts  surrounding  Boston,  Springfield,  Lend.x, 
Newport,  Hartford,  Stamford,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  White  Plains.  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  Montclair,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Rich- 
mond. Buffalo,  Toronto.  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City, 
Louisville.  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis.  Canadian  address,  252  L-augau- 
chitere  West.   Montreal. 


0}ir  ni  t!ri?  masnif'iccitl  tree.K  oti  the 
Ralph  F.  Rnsan  estate  treated  hv  Davey 
Tree  Surgeons 


JOH.X  D.U'EV 
Father  of   Tree  Surgery 


DAVEY      TREE     SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Stirgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely 
representing  themselves.     An  agreement  made  with  the  Davey  Company  and  not  zvith  an  individual  is  certain  evidence  of  genuineness. 


GARDENERS 
CHRONICLE 

(OF  AMERICA) 


HORTIC 


$2.00  A  YEAR 


.     No.    10.     Pul)lislied    monthlv    bv    The 
Press.   Inc.,  286   Fifth   Ave.,   New    York 


OCTOBER,    1921 


1    as    second    class    mnltt-r    \ov.    J,    1''14,    ; 
icc  at  New  York  under  the  act  of  ^!.^rch 


rfc¥i-i¥i  4  rfc¥-v    i^il^XTI^n     nr\      I  KENTFIELD,  MARIN  CO. 

RICHARD    DIENER    CO.    Inc.,  California 


DIENER'S   RUFFLED    MONSTER    PETUNIAS 

THE  largest  and  most  beautiful  Petunias  in  existence.     They  have  created  a  sen- 
sation wherever  grown.     In  beauty  they  are  rivals  to  the  Orchid.     All  seed  is 
raised  bv  hand  pollenation  in  lath  houses  and  is  done  by  women.     Moreover, 
climatic  conditions  here  permit  seed  to  be  matured  without  a  drop  of  rain  falling  in 
the  pods.     Hence  our  seed  is  strong",  vigorous  and  sure  germinating. 

Ruffled  Monster  Petunia  Seed  comes  in  the  following-  colors: 


Pitik,  strong  veined  center. 

Red 

Variegated 

White 

Red,  with  black  center 

Pale  lilac  Pink,  large  veined  center 

Mixed 


Flesh  Pink  Frilled   (Pearl  of  Kentfield). 

This  and  the  following  varieties  are  somewhate 
smaller  than  the  above.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
Petunias  ever  put  out. 

Purple  or  Blue 
White  Frilled  (Dwarf) 
Apple  Blossom  (pink) 


Any    i)f    the    above    varieties    50c.    per  package. 

DIENER'S    PINK    GLORY 

The   Greatest    Novelty    in    Petunias    for    1922 

Pure  flame  rose-pink  without  a  trace  of  purple.  Flowers  measure  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Plants  grow  to  a  height  of  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  and  are  continually  covered  with 
flowers.     This  is  the  most  beautiful  Petunia  ever  put  on  the  market.     Seed,  50c.  per  package. 

Catalo(/ue  Free  on  Request 

Originators   and    Growers   of   the   Largest  and   Finest   Gladioli  and  Petunias  in  the  World 

RICHARD  DIENER  CO.  Inc.,  ''^''''''^^'ol^T  ^° 


-^iiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^ 


LA  FRANCE 

The  Giant  Everbearing  Red  P^aspberry 

iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii! iiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii> 

FINEST  AND   BEST   RASPBERRY 
UNDER  CULTIVATION  TODAY 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

Order  Nona/  for  Fall  or  Spring  Planting 

FROM    YOUR    OWN    DEALER 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiw 

m iii.iiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii I ttiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiii :imi iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|  fniim i iniinii i n unii iiiiiii inn iiii iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiuniiin | 

i  JosepK  Manda  Company   I  |    Bobbink  &b  Atkins    I 

I  OrcKids  our  Specialt})  |  | 


YV/E  Ka\'e    at    present    a    fine    lot    of 
^^     Cypripedium  Insigne  Sanderae  in 
bloom.     If  interested  we  should  be  pleased 
to  have  you  call  and  see  them. 

Mow  is  the  time  to  stock  up  with  peat 
and  moss  for  the  vi'inter  supply.  We 
have  fine  quality  of  both. 

Also  handy  pot  hangers  for  orchids. 
Let  us  Bid  on  your  wants 

JOSEPH  MANDA  CO. 


A^k    for 
CalaloE 


Visit 
Nursery 


KOSES 

EVERGREENS 

RHODODENDRONS 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 

OI.D-FASniONED  FLOWERS 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  BUSHES 

Ai-k   for   our   sperial   Rose   Catalog,  list   of  Rock   Garden 
Plants,  Peonies  and  Iris,  and  Japanese  Yew. 

We  are  growing  suflficient   Nursery   Prodniis  to  complete 
plantings  of  any  niagnilude. 

Nui SCI  yincn    (ind   Florists 


191  Vallei)Road 


West  Orange,  N.  J. 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW  JERSEY 


iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiliiiuuiiiiiinmiiininiiuiniiiiiiiiHiniinNiiiliniiiiuuniiniiiw^^       lUiiuiiiiiiiiiiiinmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniininiiiiiniiiiiuiP 
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Bulbs  for  Immediate 
Planting 


\Y7E  still  have  on   Hand  some  verp 
fine    bulbs    of    super-exhibition 
grade  Tulips;  Klarcissi;  Hyacinths  and 
Crocus. 

If  interested,  write  for  a  copj?  of  our 
"Fall  Guide  to  Perennial  Joy,"  con- 
taining a  list  of  Bulbs  and  Perennial 
Plants. 


BURPEE  S  BULBS 


CHARLES  H.  TOTTT  CO. 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


Among   all   winter-flower- 
ing    bulbs      the      Paper 
'  White   Narcissus   are  tak- 

/  '  ing  a  foremost  place,  be- 
cause they  are  grown  so 
easily  in  flower-pots  or  in 
pans  filled  with  pebbles  and 
water.  They  are  graceful  in 
habit  with  long  slender  stems 
crowned  by  a  mass  of  the  pure 
white,  deliciously  sweet-scented 
flowers.  They  are  very  easily 
grown  and  bloom  at  the  lime  of 
the  year  when  flowers  are  scarce- 
The  beautiful  clusters  of  flow- 
ers are  deliciously  fragrant  and 
are  most  appropriate  for  almost 
any  kind  of  decoration.  If  used 
as  cut  flowers  they  will  last  in 
water  for  quite  a  few  days. 
They  can  also  be  used  for  out- 
door blooming,  but  because 
they  are  less  hardy  than  other 
Narcissus  must  be  planted 
deeply  and  covered  with  6  to 
10  inches  of  fine  soil- 

We  will  send  you  IS  large, 
healthy  bulbs  of  Paper  White 
Narcissus  together  with  the 
Burpee  Leaflet  "Bulbs  for  Win- 
ter and  Spring  Blooming"  post- 
paid   to    your   door    for   $1.00. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  PHILADELPHIA 


fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirg      Sniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiniiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiiiiii^ 


giiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiii«miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiii[iniiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii«iiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiii^ 


pilll|j|iniiiiiiiiii{iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iiiiiiii'niii|||iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilililiiiiiliiiillllll^ 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


WILSON'S 

O.  K.  PLANT  SPRAY 

Kills  Plant   Insects,   Scale  and  Mildew 
Used  by  Leading  Gardeners 

Bbls.  $90,   Yz  bbls.  $50,    10  gals.   $20, 
5  gals.  $10 


Larchniont,    N.    Y.,   August    9,    lyJl. 
ANDREW   WII^ON,  Inc. 
Gentlemen; 

There  is  only  one  Spray  and  Insecticide  in  the  mar- 
ket; insect  powders,  dusts,  and  all  other  insecticides 
have  been  put  on  the  shelf  to  stay. 

With  a  barrel  of  Wilson's  Plant  Spray  around,  I  have 
a  friend. 

Get  a  barrel  of  Wilson's  Plant  Spray  and  your  trouble 
is  over.  Sincerely  yours, 

F.   LAGERST.^M. 
E.  F.  Albee,  Est.. 
Larchmont,   N.    V. 


"W/  E  take  pleasure  in  stating 
^  that  Mr.  P.  W.  Popp, 
who  is  well  known  to  the 
gardening  fraternity,  has 
joined  our  staff  of  Salesmen. 


ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD  ,       NEW  JERSEY 


W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.  INC. 

Seed  and  Bulb  Importers 

166  West   23rd  Sl  ^EW  YORK 


^"««'«' miiiimiiiiuiiiimiiliiiiiiiiiil iiiiliiii iiiiiilii l iiiiii iiiiiiii ;ii niiiiiu iimiimi it,       w.\m iiiiiiiii i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiii nil i iiiiiiiiiiuiiiii iiiiiiu ii mil 
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Palm  House  and  Wings   Erected  for  Mrs.  A.  D.   Morse,   Cleveland,   Ohio.     It  is  our  Standard 
house    number    four,    duplicate    of    which    could    be    furnished    in    a    surprisingly    short    time. 

Send  for  Booklet 


jor^^BonihamlS. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses   and   Conservatories 

IRVINGTON        NEW    YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

N.    Y.  42nd  Street  BIdg.       Continental  Bank  Bldg.         Land  Title  BIdg. 

BOSTON— 11  CLEVELAND  TORONTO 

Little  Bldg.  407  Ulmer  Bldg.  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

EASTERN  FACTORY  WESTERN   FACTORY  CANADIAN  FACTORY 

Irvington.  N.  V.  Des  Plaines.  111.  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


!!.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii{iiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiii^      ^iiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw 


Carters  lesied  Seeds  I  I    ^^^^^^^^^?w 
g  *    INC.-  ^^  i      I  W^3^  " -       -*^^V 


Headquarters  for 

FINEST  QUALITY  BULBS 


w 


E   specialize   in   supplying  new 
anil     rare    varieties    of    bulbs. 


Our  Bulb  Catalogue,  containing  many 
of  these,  we  will  .send  yon  on  request. 

Our  iYeif  Stock  of  Flower  and  Vege- 
table Seeds  ready  January  1st.  Send 
your  re(|uest  for  the  1922  catalogue 
now. 


C]!ariers  Tested  S^^ds 
*-INCr-  ^^ 


19  and  20  South  Market  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Special  Offer  of  Winter  and 
Spring  Flowering  Bulbs 

ACHIMENES 

Dainty   Queen.    Ed.    Lucas.   Cialatlua    Im- 
proved. Superha,  Swainsonii. 

GESNERA  HYBRIDS 
GLOXINIAS  in  separate  colors. 
BEGONIAS 

'i'vihcrous   rooted.      Single   and   Houhle   in 
scparati'  color.-. 

AMARYLLIS    VITTATA     IIYBHIDS 

First  strain. 

COT.I)    STORAGE    VALLEY 

Best  Quality 

Put  up  in  Boxes  of  250  each 
Catalogues  ami  Lists  of  our  various  offers  sent  on  request. 

MULLER-SEALEY   COMPANY,  INC. 

145  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


U  UUUr        SttUlNUiliiniiiiHHHimiMiiiMiiiniUiwminnmmniionimnninnmnmnnnuDumimruuiuw^^^^ 
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I  Dreer's    Autumn    Catalogue  I 

I                     For  1921  I 

i  Offers    the    best    grade    of    Bulbs    for    Fall    planting,    in-  | 

1  eluding    Hyacinths,    Tulips,    Narcissus,    Crocus,    Lilies,  | 

I  etc.;  also  a   select  list  of  Hardy   Perennials  and  plants  | 

1  suitable    for    house    decoration.    Vines,    Shrubs,    Lawn  1 

i  Grass  Seed,  Agricultural  Seeds,  Tools  and  Implements  i 

g  of  all  kinds.  i 

1  It  is  well  illustrated  and  gives  accurate  descriptions  of  | 

i  the  articles  offered.  1 

i  A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.     Please  mentiun  this  1 

=  magazine  when  writing.  = 

I              HENRY  A.  DREER  | 

I  7I4'716   Chestnut  Street               Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 

fiiiiiililiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiNiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 
2iiiiiiiiiiim!:iiiiiii!iiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiN!i>iniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiinnMitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

I  Don't  Plant  Bulbs  \ 

j                or  do  any  Fall  planting  of  lawns,  flowers,  | 

I                shrubs,  trees  or  fruit  until  you  have  made  | 

I                your  soil  rich  and  fertile  with  | 


/       Sheep  Manure        v 

Wonderful  blooms  in  early  Spring  to- 
gether with  rich  green  foliage  and  a 
beautiful  turf  will  pay  handsomely  for 
proper  preparation  of  your  soil  with  this 
unequaled  natural  fertilizer;  effectively 
sterilized,  dependable,  convenient. 

A  Whole  Wagon  Load  of  Manure  in  a  Bag. 

Insist  on   If  izard  Brand  at  your  seed  store  or  write  us 
direct  for  full  information. 

THE  PULVERIZED  MANURE  CO. 

Union  Stock  Yards  CHICAGO 


.sTliliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiim 


Orchids 


I  If  you  contemplate  buying  semi-established, 
I      established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  first. 

I      We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species. 

I  A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt- 
I  leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other 
I      choice  hybrids. 

j      We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade. 
I      Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality 
I      is  second  to  none. 

I  Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot 
I      hangers,  always  on  hand. 

I  Send  for  our  price  list. 

I  G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY 

I  Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers 

I  MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK 

^illllllliiilllilliiliilillllllltllllllNNIIIilUlllllilllllilllllllllillllllillllllllllllillililiiiillllllllllillllHNIIIIIIIIIinilNII^ 
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Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden    JST^!!. 


MONTAGUE  FREE 


MAXY  of  the  large  estates  and  former  show  places      three  thousand.     It  is  scarcely  possible,  even  allowing  for 
of  England  have  greatly  deteriorated  from  their 


pre-war  excellence;  but  one  at  least,  Aldenhani 
House  Gardens,  seems  to  be  fully  up  to  standard  and 
exhibits  examples  of  high  class  gardening  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  pleasure  grounds  of  two  hundred  acres. 
We  were  privileged  to  spend  rather  more  than  half  a  day 
in  the  inspection  of  the  treasures  of  these  famous  gardens 
and  at  the  close  of  our  strenuous  peregrinations — it  was 
a  day  of  intense  heat  seldom  equalled  in  England — we 
fully  agreed  with  our  cicerone  in  his  statement,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  devote  at  least  a  week  to  Aldenham  to 
obtain  a  proper  conception  of  its  manifold  beauties  and 
the  variety  and  extent  of  the  collections. 

Aldenham  House  is  the  country  home  of  the  Hon. 
Vicary  Gibbs  whose  name  is  perhaps  as  well  known  in 
this  countr)'  as  it  is  in  England  in  circles  whose  inter- 
ests lie  amongst  rare  trees  and  shrubs.  He  has  done  a 
great  deal  towards  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
the  value  of  many  of  E.  H.  Wilson's  Chinese  trees  and 
shrubs  by  growing  them  at  Aldenham  and  exhibiting 
them  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  shows.  Much 
of  the  beauty  of  these  famous  gardens  is  traceable  to 
Mr.  Gibb's  designs  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
head  gardener,  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  who  is  known 
throughout  the  country  for  his  skill,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  the  production  of  vegetables  of  superlative  ex- 
cellence. 

H=  5fi  ^ 

Although  practically  all  phases  of  gardening  are  repre- 
sented at  Aldenham  one  hears  it  spoken  of  chieHy  in 
connection  with  its. wonderful  collection  of  woody  ])lants 
and  its  remarkable  kitchen  gardens.  Our  guide,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  c|uestion  anent  the  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs  cultivated,  stated  that  "Aldenham  challenged 
Kew  in  this  respect,"  and  that  "the  number  of  species  and 
varieties  was  around  ten  thousand."  This  latter  state- 
ment, we  arc  inclined  to  believe,  needs  a  grain  or  two  of 
salt  to  make  it  palatable.  Prof.  .Sargent,  writing  in  Rai- 
lev's  "Cyclopedia."'  says  that  "At  Kew  is  to  be  found  prob- 
ably the  largest  number  of  species  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which   has  yet  been   gathered  together,   for  in   Englant 


the  numerous  new  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  introduced 
l)y  Wilson  and  others  during  the  two  past  decades,  that 
the  number  of  woody  plants  capable  of  cultivation  out- 
doors in  England  has  been  increased  to  the  extent  of  six 
or  seven  thousand. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say.  however,  that  no  other  pri- 
vate arboretum  can  boast  of  so  large  a  collection,  and 
probably  no  arboretum,  either  public  or  private,  lias  a 
collection  so  well  cultivated  and  cared  for.  Every  tree 
and  shrub  on  the  estate  is  kept  pruned  so  as  to  maintain 
shapely  specimens  and,  in  the  case  of  flowering  subjects, 
to  promote  floriferousness.  Many  perhaps,  we  amongst 
the  number,  would  contend  that  at  Aldenham  priming  is 
carried  to  excess — that  there  is  more  charm  in  most  trees 
and  shrubs  when  to  a  large  extent  they  are  allowed  to 
grow  untrammeled  by  knife,  pruning  shears,  or  saw. 
Manicuring  may  be  a  good  thing  applied  to  the  formal 
beds  of  the  parterre,  bvu  it  does  seem  a  little  out  of  place 
when   applied    universally   throughout   the    whole   of   an 

estate. 

*         *         * 

It  is  seldom  that  one  sees  shrubs  planted  on  the  same 
gigantic  scale  as  they  are  at  Aldenham.  Here  one  may 
see  immense  groups  of  such  subjects  as  Spircca,  For- 
sytliia,  and  Exoclwrda  containing  hundreds  of  specimens, 
but  restricted  to  one  species  or  variety.  Some  of  these 
groups  are  said  to  cover  an  acre  or  more.  Although  so 
many  plants  are  massed  together,  yet  they  are  not  neg- 
lected, for  each  specimen  is  kept  properly  pruned  and  is 
allowed  room  to  develop.  These  enormous  masses  of 
shrubbery,  displayed  in  beds  of  irregular  and  graceful 
outline,  must  be  of  surpassing  beauty  when  in  full  bloon7. 

Xear  the  ornamental  lake  of  ten  or  more  acres  special 
efforts  are  made  to  ensure  shrub  plantings  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  there  is  something  of  l)eauty  and  interest  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Such  plants  as  Cornus  sanguhica.. 
and  the  red  and  golden  barked  willows  are  used  to  prcn- 
vide  color  in  the  Winter.  These,  of  course,  are  pruned 
severely  before  growth  starts  in  the  Spring,  to  promote 
the  formation  of  strong  young  shoots  which  are  more 
highlv   colored   than    older   wood.       Tncidenlallv   another 


more  plants  can  be  made  to  grow  together  than  flourish  plant  that  is  here  treated  in  this  way,  though  not  with 
in  any  one  country  on  the  continent  of  Eurojie  or  in  anv  the  same  object  in  view,  is  Pauloii'^nw  iiiipcrialis.  or  to- 
one  place  in  the  United  States."  In  the  "Kew  Hand  List  mcntosa.  to  use  the  approved  though  less  familiar  desig- 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs,"  published  in  1902,  the  number  of  nation.  This  is  cut  back  to  encourage  the  production  of 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs  cultivated  there  is  given  as  those  sucker-like  shoots  clothed  with  enormous  leaves  of 
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much  value  where  a  hold,  suhtropical  effect  is  desired. 
The  use  of  shrubs  at  Aldenham  in  the  make  up  of 
what  might  be  described  as  iirobdingnagian  carpet  beds 
is  perhaps  unique.  One  example  that  created  a  rather 
favorable  impression  was  composed  of  a  center  of  in- 
numerable plants  of  the  purple  leaved  Primus  Pissardii 
bordered  with  a  silvery  margin  of  Cornns  alba,  var. 
Spcct/iii.  Repeated  shearings  at  a  height  of  about  two 
feet  above  ground  level  had  promoted  the  formation  of 
a  mass  of  foliage  so  dense  as  to  be  comparable  only  with 
that  of  a  well  maintained  carpet  bed.  The  golden  leaved 
privet  was  another  shrub  subjected  to  this  treatment. 

The  herbaceous  borders  exhibit  a  pleasing  layout  and 
•at  the  time  of  our  visit  were  gay  with  perennials  in  many 
varieties.  These  borders  bisect  one  of  the  vegetable  gar- 
dens (of  several  acres  in  extent)  in  two  directions,  form- 
ing a  cruciform  arrangement.  The  lengthy  vistas  that 
these  borders  present  is  partly  broken  and  the  eye  ar- 
rested by  an  ornamental  rain  gage  set  in  a  small  pool  at 
the  intersection  of  the  walks.  A  pleasing  foil  to  the 
bright  colors  of  the  perennials  is  provided  by  a  back- 
ground of  dwarf  apple  trees  in  splendid  condition,  and 
there  is  an  informal  edging  of  rocks  disposed  in  alternate 
bays  and  promontories  amongst  which  alpines  and  dwarf 
rock  plants  revel.  The  rock  garden  at  Aldenham  is  small 
and  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  place, 
but  for  all  that  a  large  colletcion  of  alpines  is  maintained 
either  in  pots  or  pans  or,  as  just  described,  as  an  edging 
to  the  perennial  borders. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  a  wide  border  of  herbs 
opposite  a  planting  of  material  with  grey  foliage  pro- 
vided a  rather  unusual  display.  In  the  latter  planting 
free  use  was  made  of  such  subjects  as  lavender  and  Ar- 
temisia. Their  quiet  tones  and  subdued  effect  were  en- 
hanced by  a  gorgeous  and  brilliant  background  of  holly- 
hocks. These  were  Vert's  "Double  Strain"  and  com- 
prised the  finest  varieties  and  best  grown  specimens  we 
have  ever  seen  of  this  favorite  border  plant. 

The  hardy  fern  border  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  features  here.  It  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall  and  contains  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  varieties. 
The  inspection  of  this  border  and  the  collection  main- 
tained at  Enfield  by  Perry's  Hardy  Plant  Farm  served  to 
remind  us  that  hardy  ferns  received  but  scant  attention 
at  home  and  that  their  possibilities  for  garden  service  are 
far  from  being  realized. 

Another  imjiortant  feature  at  Aldenham  is  the  border 
of  hardy  Asters,  or  Michaelmas  Daisies,  as  the  English 
prefer  to  call  them.  This  occupies  an  area  that  we  esti- 
mated to  be  about  three  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty 
wide.  Individual  plants  are  spaced  so  as  to  stand  three 
or  four  feet  apart,  and  only  three  or  four  shoots  are  al- 
lowed to  grow  from  each  plant.  ()f  course,  they  were 
not  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  we  saw  a  col- 
ored lantern  slide  which  gave  an  idea  of  the  wonderful 
display  made  by  these  Asters,  which,  by  the  way,  were 
■developed  mainly  from  our  native  species. 

The  soil  of  this  border  was  prepared  by  trenching  it 
to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  differences  [o  be  noted  in  the  height  of  certain 
varieties  as  recorded  in  American  catalogs  and  in  the 
Aldenham  list.  ]\Iany  new  varieties  have  f>een  raised  and 
introduced  by  IMr.  Beckett  in  recent  years.  One  set  of 
nbout  twenty  varieties  belonging  in  the  Xofi-Bclgii  sec- 
tion is  reputed  to  be  very  fine.  These  have  received 
names  that  commemorate  places  and  persons  brought 
into  prominent  notice  by  the  Great  War,  such  as  "Mons,'' 
"Ypres,"   "Namur,"    "Nurse   Cavell,"   "Captain   Fryatt," 


and  "Cardinal  Mercier."  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  require  further  information  concerning  some  of 
these  new  Asters  it  may  l>e  mentioned  that  the  Rev. 
Jose])h  Jacob  described  quite  a  number  of  them  and  re- 
ported on  their  merits  in  The  Garden  (England)  of  De- 
cember 11,  1020. 

Apart  from  the  fruit  under  glass  the  only  indoor  sub- 
jects that  call  for  extended  notice  are  the  fine  strain  of 
Streptocarpus  for  which  these  gardens  have  long  been 
famous,  and  a  large  collection  of  Pelargoniwn  species,  of 
which  the  scented  leaved  varieties  form  a  large  part. 
These  were  in  former  times  universally  popular,  but 
nowadays  they  have  fallen  into  undeserved  neglect.  The 
value  that  Mr.  Beckett  places  upon  one  variety,  Pelar- 
gonitim  crispum-  varicgatmn,  as  a  garden  and  pot  plant 
is  shown  by  the  large  number  that  he  grows  both  in 
standard  and  bush  form.  It  is  of  erect  growth  with  stiff' 
stems  plentifully  supplied  with  crinkled  leaves  having  a 
well  defined  silvery  margin  and  is  valuable  as  a  pot  plant 
and  also  for  bedding.  Xot  the  least  of  its  attractions  is 
its  delightful  citron-like  odor.  This  variety  was  awarded 
a  First  Class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  1919.  Its  history  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
reaction  of  a  committee  in  charge  of  awards  to  the  merits 
of  a  given  plant  when  shown  at  diff'erent  times.  ]\Ir.  R. 
H,  Legg,  of  Melksham  House  Gardens,  writing  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle  (England),  August  30,  1919,  says 
"the  sport  originated  in  these  gardens  in  1912,  •,  .  . 
In  1915  I  showed  six  good  plants  at  Chelsea,  but  ap- 
parently it  was  not  then  recognized  as  of  any  value,  as 
no  award  was  received  for  it.''  .\  large  group  shown  by 
Mr.  Beckett  four  years  after  received  an  F.  C,  C.  as 
above  reported. 

The  excellence  of  the  vegetable  gardens  is  sufficiently 
indicated  when  we  record  that  Mr.  Beckett  has  been 
awarded  somewhere  around  twenty  gold,  medals  for  dis- 
plays of  vegetables  at  the  various  big  shows.  Here,  as 
elsewhere  on  the  grounds,  nothing  is  neglected  that 
would  serve  to  bring  about  a  super-production — ground 
trenched  three  feet  deep,  ample  supplies  of  fertilizer  and 
plenty  of  room  for  the  development  of  perfect  specimens. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  vegetables  we  should  mention 
that  when  passing  an  onion  patch  of  the  variety  "Ailsa 
Craig"  our  guide  was  moved  to  tell  us  a  story  of  a  Cali- 
fornian  visitor,  which  may  be  worth  retelling  as  illustrat- 
ing the  ability  of  the  American  in  holding  his  own.  This 
particular  visitor  was  pridefully  asked,  when  looking  at 
;i  bed  containing  bulbs  weighing  two  or  three  pounds, 
"Do  you  grow  onions  like  that  in  your  country?"  and 
received  the  astounding  reply,  "Well — yes,  our  small 
ones  run  about  that  size — that's  the  kind  we  use  for  pick- 
ling.'' We  surmise  that  the  endeavor  to  visibly  impress 
the  Californian  was  then  and  there  given  up  as  a  bad  job. 

It  was  impossible  to  avoid  making  comparisons  of  the 
methods  used  and  results  obtained  in  this  garden,  and  in 
the  typical  American  garden.  For  example — at  Alden- 
ham rooted  cuttings  of  shrubs  are  potted  separately  and- 
the  pots  stood  (not  plunged)  on  ashes  in  cold  frames 
with  plentv  of  space  between  each  pot.  Xothing  very 
remarkable  in  that,  but  when  we  see  frame  after  frame 
filled  with  shrubs  in  four  and  five-inch  pots  and  are  told 
that  they  are  all  watered  from  a  watering  pot  it  makes 
us  marvel.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  hand-raised 
and  spoon-fed  plants  have  the  edge  on  those  reared  by 
our  slap  dash  methods,  but  whether  the  improvement  in 
the  product  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  extra  labor  is  an- 
other matter. 

{Continued  on  page  727) 
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Vegetation  and  the  Cold 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE 


THE  contention  of  ihe  "oldest  inhabitant"  that  the 
Winters  are  not  as  cold  as  they  used  to  be  is  un- 
doubtedly correct,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
knows  any  more  about  it  than  the  rest  of  us.  There  is 
ver\-  positive  evidence  that  the  temperature  of  our  globe 
has  been  much  lower  than  that  experienced  by  any  living 
man.  but  the  changes  that  take  place  in  climate  are  so 
slow  and  so  gradual  that  they  cannot  be  perceived  in  a 
single  lifetime,  or  in  many  lifetimes,  for  that  matter. 
It  seems  certain,  however,  that  this  old  earth  has  been 
frozen  up  and  thawed  out,  not  once  but  many  times,  and 
it  has  been  dried  up  and  moistened  and  dried  up  again. 

It  is  not  very  far  back  to  the  last  period  of  refrigera- 
tion as  geologic  time  is  measured.  A  matter  of  thirty 
thousand  years  or  so  would  take  us  to  a  period  when 
the  most  populous  part  of  Xorth  America  was  buried 
beneath  a  great  ice-sheet  a  mile  or  more  in  thickness. 
The  southern  edge  of  this  stupendous  glacier  reached  in 
some  j>laces  to  the  Ohio  A'alley  while  its  western  border 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Missouri  river.  There  were 
also  other  accumulations  of  ice  in  the  Rockies  and  along 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  long  period  of  cold  that  preceded  the  last  glacial 
period  naturallv  killed  all  plants  over  a  vast  area  and 
the  ice  that  followed  blotted  out  the  evidence  of  their 
former  existence  with  a  thick  sheet  of  sand,  clay  and 
gravel  derived  from  the  rock  refuse  ground  up  as  it 
slowly  moved  over  the  land.  It  is  evident  that  the  onset 
of  the  cold  was  -gradual  for  though  the  plants  were  killed, 
vegetation  as  a  whole  had  time  to  migrate  southward 
before  the  advancing  ice.  We  still  find  stranded  on  moun- 
tain tops,  far  from  the  Pole,  remnants  of  that  Arctic  flora 
which  pushed  forward  in  those  troublous  times  and  for 
some  reason  failed  to  return  when  the  seasons  were  more 
proi>itious.  One  can  imagine  a  long  series  of  years  each 
colder  than  the  last  until  the  ice  of  one  Winter  merged 
with  tliat  of  the  Winter  following  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  vast  accumulations  of  ice  that  were  to  follow. 

When  a  milder  period  dawned,  the  ice  probably  dis- 
ap])eared  as  slowly  as  it  came.  It  has  not  yet  entirely 
given  up  the  struggle  and  still  persists  in  the  interior  of 
(ireenland.  Nor  was  its  banishment  from  our  own  region 
accomj/iished  without  many  a  stubborn  battle  between 
the  forces  of  the  sunshine  and  the  frost  during  which 
the  battle  ground  was  over-run  again  and  again.  In 
Illinois  there  are  indications  of  no  less  than  seven  separate 
invasions  of  the  region  by  the  ice.  Whenever  the  ice 
melted,  plant  life  pushed  into  the  area  uncovered  and  the 
birds  followed.  Many  people  see  in  these  migrations  back 
and  forth,  the  origin  of  l)ird  migrations  in  general.  It 
is  not  possible  for  man  to  predict  with  certainty  another 
glacial  i)eriod,  but  we  know  that  there  has  been  more 
than  one  and  that  at  the  ])resent  time  we  appear  to  be 
living  in  a  warmer  jicriod  between  what  will  prove  to  be 
successive  glaciations. 

15efore  the  last  glacial  period,  the  climate  was  much 
warmer  than  it  is  at  present,  for  palms  and  tree  ferns, 
as  well  as  manv  plants  of  temperate  regions,  grew  as  far 
north  as  (ireenland.  .Spitzbergen  and  Xova  Zcmbla.  In 
fact.  ])lants  were  so  abundant  in  those  regions  as  to  form 
seams  of  coal  thick  enough  for  ])ri)fitable  mining.  The 
area  is  now  occupied  by  vegetation  of  a  very  dit^erent 
character  whose  origin  the  scientist  is  often  puzzled  to 
account  for.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  plants 
of  the  present  originated  various  devices  to  protect  them- 


selves from  the  cold  and  thus  equipped  pushed  into  the 
borders  of  the  glaciated  region  and  slowly  penetrated  to 
their  present  homes.  A  similar  origin  of  desert  plants  is 
usually  accepted.  .AH  such  are  supposed  to  have  evolved 
means  for  surviving  great  drouth  and  thus  have  been 
able  to  penetrate  to  the  most  arid  regions. 

The  criticism  that  may  be  brought  against  such  theories 
of  the  origin  of  the  protective  structures  of  plants,  is  that 
they  are  supposed  to  have  appeared  in  the  jilants  before 
they  were  useful  to  them.  It  is  quite  apparent,  however, 
that  this  would  not  likely  be  the  case.  A  much  simpler 
explanation,  and  undoubtedly  the  correct  one.  is  easy  to 
find  and  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial  period  give  plausi- 
bility to  it.  \\'hen  the  cold  of  the  glacial  period  l>egan  to 
be  noticeable,  the  palms  and  ferns  would  succumb  at  once, 
but  the  hardier  plants  of  the  temperate  regions,  being  less 
susceptible,  would  linger  on  and  only  give  up  the  fight 
after  long  struggle.  Time  after  time  the  tender  shoots 
must  have  been  killed  or  the  whole  plant  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  until  they  were  taught  to  turn  their  tips  into  buds 
and  their  leaves  into  bud-scales.  Those  killed  to  the 
ground  developed  the  underground  or  geophilous  habit 
which  is  now  illustrated  by  a  multitude  of  bidbs.  tubers, 
corms,  and  rhizomes.  Many  species  undoubtedly  perished 
before  they  could  acquire  a  protective  covering,  but  the 
successful  ones,  of  course,  continued  to  reproduce  their 
kind,  steadily  becoming  better  adapted  to  the  conditions. 
In  a  similar  way,  desert  plants  appear  to  have  adapted 
themselves  to  drouth  conditions.  I'hose  that  failed  to  do 
so  perished  when  the  region  became  too  dry.  If  the 
change  be  only  gradual  enough,  it  is  likely  that  the  ma- 
jority of  plants  can  adjust  themselves  to  greatly  changed 
conditions.  The  desert  made  the  cactus  plant ;  in  the 
Old  \\'orld  where  there  are  no  cacti,  other  plants  have 
taken  on  their  characteristic  forms  in  response  to  similar 
conditions.  .Annual  plants  are  plentiful  in  both  Arctic 
and  desert  regions.  Here  we  have  a  very  different  re- 
action to  inhospitable  conditions.  Dying  has  become  an 
adaptation  for  avoiding;  both  cold  and  drouth,  but  before 
dying,  the  plants  leave  behind  peculiarly  resistent  parts 
of  themselves  (which  we  call  seeds)  that  .spring  up  in  a 
milder  season  to  reproduce  their  race. 

A  peculiar  effect  upon  the  distribution  of  plants  since 
the  glacial  period,  has  been  produced  by  the  configuration 
of  the  earth.  North  America  has  a  much  greater  variety 
of  trees  than  has  similar  parts  of  the  Old  World  though 
from  the  evidence  of  fossils  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  before  the  glacial  period  Europe  was  in  no  respect 
deficient  in  such  vegetation.  When  the  ice  invaded  north- 
ern regions,  however,  the  .\merican  species  were  able  to 
escape  by  moving  southward,  but  in  Europe  the  escape 
of  the  \egetation  was  cut  off  by  high  moimtains  extending 
across  their  path  and  thev  conse(|uently  perished. 


Non-effectiveness  in  life  is  not  so  nnich  a  misfortune 
as  it  is  a  positive  and  definite  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.  The  man  who  is  always  dawdling  along  a 
journey  and  never  arriving  at  his  destination  needs  an 
absolute  reorganization  of  his  life.  Now  to  a  very  great 
deyree  the  non-effective  person  accepts  his  defeats  and 
failures  as  a  part  of  the  er.tablished  order  of  things, 
when  in  realitv.  they  are  just  as  entirely  his  own  fault 
as  would  be  falsehood  or  anv  other  sin.  One  has  simply 
no  mfiral  right  to  be  non-effective. — Lilian  Whiting. 
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The  Virginia  Creeper  and  Poison  Ivy 


BERTHA  BERBERT-HAMMOND 


THE  \'irginia  Creeper  {Ampclopsis  qiiiiiqiicfolia)  or 
American  Ivy,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  rapid 
growing  hardy  native  vines.  In  a  comparatively 
short  time  its  daise  growth  will  beautify  a  porch,  wall, 
fence,  tree  stump  or  any  other  object.  Though  the  vines 
thrive  in  sunshine,  they  will  also  do  well  in  a  shady  loca- 
tion, and  so  are  valuable  for  growing  on  the  north  side 
of  buildings.  This  reliable  vine,  which  seems  quite  free 
of  pests  is  easy  to  propagate  from  seeds,  cuttings  or  divi- 
sions of  the  root.  Young  plants  are  readily  transplanted 
and  established,  and  after  the  first  Winter  require  no 
protection. 

The  Virginia  Creeper  bears  small  greenish-yellow 
flowers  which  later  develop  into  dark  blue  clusters  of 
berries.  In  the  Autumn  the  foliage  assumes  a  gorgeous 
red  coloring  that  is  quite  lasting,  wonderfully  attractive 
and  universally  admired.  Writing  of  this  vivid,  beautiful 
autumnal  transformation,   Marion  Howard  says : 

The  Garden  wall  is  a  burning  pyre, 

And  the  vine  once  so  green  is  crimson  fire  : 

Kingdom  of  emeralds,  all  has  been  pawned. 

For  that  vivid  flame  from  Autumn's  wand. 

Who  was  the  broker?    Where  is  the  crown? 

Who  sold  the  dye  that  colored  the  gown? 

Genii  or  Witch,  appear  and  confess 

Why  you  crimsoned  the  green  of  the  Ivy's  dress. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  city  visitors  delight  in 
•woodland  rambles  and  in  the  gathering  of  the  late  way- 
side flowers  and  attractive  foliage,  a  word  of  caution  in 
regard  to  confusing  the  beautiful  red  foliage  of  tlie 
Vu-ginia  Creeper,  or  American  Ivy.  with  that  of  the 
•dreaded  Poison  Ivy  (Rhus  toxicodendron)  which  it  some- 
what resembles,  may  be  of  service.  This  seemingly 
harmless  vine,  which  is  quite  generally  distributed  over 
the  United  States,  and  very  common  in  sections  where 
there  has  been  little  efifort  to  keep  it  from  spreading, 
goes  gayly  gallanting  over  wall  and  fence,  covering 
ground,  stump,  tree,  or  anything  it  may  utilize  as  a  sup- 
port, with  its  rank  growth.  In  the  Fall  the  foliage  be- 
comes beautifully  colored,  and  persons  not  familiar  with 
the  distinguishing  features,  mistaking  the  poison  ivy  for 
the  Virginia  Creeper,  are  lured  into  picking  the  graceful 
festoons  of  this  treacherous  vine,  and  by  so  doing  are 
subjected  to  the  exceedingly  unpleasant  and  uncomfortable 
effects  of  ivy  poisoning,  for  to  the  majority  of  persons 
mere  contact  with  any  part  of  this  baneful  plant  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  poisoning  which  manifests  itself  soon  in 
a  severe  irritation  of  the  skin  causing  a  swelling,  blister- 
ing and  almost  unendurable  itching.  If  immediately 
upon  contact  with  the  poison  ivy,  the  affected  parts  are 
washed  with  laundry  soap  and  quantities  of  running 
water,  or  in  strong  hot  soap  suds,  the  irritation  may  be 
counteracted  to  a  considerable  degree.  A  solution  of  20 
grains  of  sugar  of  lead  to  a  half  pint  of  water  may  be 
applied  after  the  little  blisters  have  appeared,  but  this 
remedy  being  poisonous  must  be  used  with  care.  Peroxide 
of  hydrogen  is  also  effective.  Such  simple  remedies  as 
an  application  of  a  soap  and  water  plaster,  baking  soda 
and  vinegar,  dry  starch,  etc.,  will  usually  afford  relief 
if  they  are  promptly  used  after  contact.  Delay  makes  a 
cure  more  difficult  to  accomplish. 

A  ]ilant  with  such  harmful,  poisonous  properties  should 


not  be  allowed  to  spread,  and  on  many  estates  and  farms, 
systematic  efforts  are  made  to  eradicate  this  vine  that  en- 
dangers those  who-  unwarily  come  in  contact  with  it. 

A  number  of  plants  of  the  \'irginia  Creeper  that  artis- 
tically draped  my  stone  walls  have  been  destroyed  because 
they  were  found  entwined  with  poison  ivy  that  had 
stealthily  established  itself.  Individual  and  organized 
eff'oTt  to  exterminate  the  plant  should  be  made. 

An  effective  way  to  eradicate  this  undesirable  vine  is 
to  have  some  person,  who  claims  immunity  from  its  in- 
fection, grub  its  roots  out  of  the  ground  and  destroy 
them.  When  this  cannot  be  done  various  spraying  solu- 
tions may  be  used.  There  are  a  number  of  commercial 
solutions  that  play  havoc  with  the  poison  ivy,  like  arsen- 
ate of  soda  or  carbttlic  acid  mi.xtures,  but  where  there  are 
pets  or  live  stock  these  are  rather  dangerous  agents.  A 
safe  home-made  spraying  solution  to  use  is  a  mixture  of 
commion  dairy  salt  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  almost 
two  and  one-half  pounds  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.  If 
the  vine  is  repeatedly  treated  with  this  solution,  or  with 
kerosene,  it  will  eventually  be  destroyed. 

As  its  general  resemblance  to  the  harmless  Virginia 
Creeper  often  deceives  those  who  dO'  not  know  the  differ- 
ence iietween  these  two  vines,  persons  who  frequent  the 
country  side  should  for  their  protection  become  acquainted 
with  the  distingT.iishing  characteristics.  The  poison  ivy 
bears  a  shiny  three  parted  drooping  leaf  on  the  end  of 
a  long  slender  stem.  The  central  leaflet  of  the  trio  has 
a  stem  a  little  longer  than  the  other  two.  The  margins 
of  the  leaflets  vary,  but  if  toothed  are  rounded  or  blunt. 
The  berries  are  white  and  of  a  waxy  texture.  On  old 
vines  of  the  poison  ivy  an  additional  distinguishing  feature 
is  the  hairy  looking  covering  of  dark  fibres  that  are  found 
enveloping  the  vines  from  the  ground  up  to  the  newer 
shoots.  The  leaves  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  are  usually 
five-fingered,  more  firm  and  flat,  with  conspicuous  vein- 
ing  and  ribs  that  temiinate  in  rather  sharp  marginal 
points,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  The  berries,  though  much 
smaller,  are  grai-ie-like  in  form  and  color,  Init  they  are 
not  edible. 


OUR  COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

""piIE  illustration  on  our  front  cover,  reproduced  from  a 
photograph  through  the  courtesy  of  John  Scheepers, 
Inc..  shows  the  exhibition  of  Judge  Marean  dahlias  at  the 
American  Dahlia  Society  Show,  held  on  the  roof  garden 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York  City.  Judge 
Marean's  dahlia  creations  have  again  asserted  their  su- 
periority at  the  recent  dahlia  exhibitions  throughout  the 
country,  in  California,  Denver,  Pittsburgh  and  New  York, 
and  in  other  localities.  "Marean"  dahlias  have  stood  head 
and  shoulders  above  and  beyond  all  other  varieties  in  the 
garden  as  well  as  on  the  exhibition  table.  They  are  un- 
questionably the  most  beautiful  and  finest  dahlias  in  cul- 
tivation today,  from  which  further  magnificent  produc- 
tions, from  year  to  year,  may  be  expected. 

^^'hen  deciding  to  secure  some  of  these  magnificent 
varieties  so  as  to  win  the  Pdue  Riblion  at  your  local  dahlia 
exhibitions,  you  will  find  it  advisable  to  reserve  your 
tubers  direct  from  the  exclusive  introducers.  John  Scheep- 
ers, Inc.,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  stock 
is  limited;  only  the  actual  surplus  of  Judge  Marean's 
ornamental  gardens  is  available,  shipped  direct  to  vou  un- 
der his  personal  supervision. — Adv. 
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Arabis  —  Aubrietia 

RICHARD   ROTHE 


B(JTH  the  genus  Arabis  and  the  genus  Aubrietia  are 
members  of  the  large  order  Crucifcr.  The  species 
we  are  chiefly  interested  in,  being  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  sections  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
have  a  low  trailing,  or  in  some  instances  tufty  cushion- 
like growth  in  common.  Noted  for  their  very  early  and 
Iree-flowcring  habits  they  rank  among  our  handsomest 
harbingers  ot  Spring  enjoying  nationwide  popularity. 

Arabis  albida  and  the  more  robust  growing  Arabis 
alpina  have  been  used  for  edging"  purposes  in  gardens 
for  over  a  century.  Naturalized  within  thinly  wooded 
sections  their  snow-white  sheets  of  blossoms  are  vieing 
with  the  bright  blue  of  scillas  and  crocuses  and  the 
yellow  of  Adonis  and  trollius  in  conveying  cheerful 
greetings  to  mankind  weary  of  long  dreary  Winters.  Of 
late  the  doulile  flowering  form  of  Arabis  albida, — albida 
fl.  pi. — and  the  much  improved  floral  displays  of  alpina 
grandiflora  siipcrba  have  been  instrumental  in  reviving 
the  interest  of  many  garden  owners  in  the  rock-cress. 

For  the  enhancement  of  a  charming  color  gayety  in 
open  sunny  rockgardens  and  for  dry  wall  plantings  :he 
dense  siieets  of  bright  lavender  pink  and  purple  blossoms 
of  aubrietias  are  well  nigh  indispensable.  Most  of  the 
forms  in  cultivatiiMi  are  the  offspring  of  Aubrietia  del- 
tcidca.   a   lavender   and   purplish   blue   flowering   denizen 


Ariihis  altina.  tirandillora  snpcrha 

of  the  mouniainiius  regions  of  (ireece  and  Asia  Minor. 
Bedecked  with  myriads  of  blossoms  during  April  and 
early  May  Aubrietia  Frabcli  appears  in  deep  lavender, 
grccca  light  puri)le.  Hcndersoni  deep  purple,  and  of  the 
new  named  large  flowering  hybrids,  "Dr.  Mules"  deep 
violet,  Moerheimi  rose  pink,  Lcichtlini  "Crimson"  deep 
red  and  the  \ariety  "Lavender"'  light  lavender  blue. 

Arabis  and  Aubrietas  thrive  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil 
enriched  by  old  barnyard  manure.  The  open  sunny 
situation  is  generally  considered  best  for  them  but  within 
the  Middle  .Atlantic  States  1  notice  both  of  them  are 
doing  also  exceedingly  well  in  partial  shade.  In  rock 
gardens  avoid  for  i^lantalions  of  aubrietias  fully  exposed 
southerly  and  southwesterly  slopes.  During  periods  of 
prolonged  drought  they  require  irrigation.  (  )mitting 
sufficient  watering  in  mid-Summer  proves  fatal. 


Seeds  planted  in  cold  frames  late  in  April  or  early 
in  May  germinate  quickly.  Seedlings  transferred  into 
the  open  ground  when  of  sufficient  size  under  ordinary 


.liihrictia  hybrida,  "Larendcr" 

cultivation  and  care  grow  up  to  trade  qualities  and  are 
ready  for  rockgarden  planting  during-  C)ctober.  Old 
plants  should  be  lifted  after  flowering  and  divided  before 
the  hot  waves  of  mid-Summer  are  due.  Both  the  arabis 
and  aubrietias  call  for  a  light  Winter  protection.  For 
northern  states  leaf  covering  is  preferable. 


THINGS  AND  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  GARDEN 

{Continued  from  page  724  j 
And  then  consider  the  method  of  soil  preparation  and 
compare  it  with  ours.  We  gathered  the  impression  that 
at  Aldenham,  in  every  case  where  intensive  culture  pre- 
vailed, the  ground  was  trenched  three  feet  deep,  and 
sometimes  even  deeper.  The  orchard,  the  vegetable  gar- 
dens, and  the  herbaceous  borders  have  all  lx;en  subjected 
(0  this  procedure,  and  again  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
])roduces  results.  But  when  we  think  of  the  tons  and 
tons  of  soil  moved  by  hand  on  the  end  of  a  spade  we 
doubt  if  this  method  of  securing  results  will  ever  appeal 
10  tlie  American  temperament.  ITowcver.  we  cannot  help 
admiring  the  tenacity  of  purpose  that  sticks  at  nothing, 
no  matter  how  much  labor  it  involves,  to  achieve  su]ireme 
excellence  in  the  |)roducts  of  the  garden. 


TO  WILD  GARDENS 

Wikl  gardens  by   tlic   ri>a<isides, 
.\nd  clamlicring  up  the  hills, 

Carpctiiij;  the  meadows. 
.And   bordering   the   rills : 

Wild   gardens   on   the   mountains, 

.And  by  the   Summer  sea 
With    denizens    of   butterflies. 

And  .swift,  industrious  bee; 

Rioting  in  color, 

Sweet  with  perfume  too. 
Brightening  every  vista, 

Framir.g  every  view ; 

Nature's  truant  children. 

Roaming  at  your  will. 
With  beauty  you're  incarnate. 

With  joy  our  summer  till. 

—  Till-  (<"»l(/,'  In  Xalur 
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Combating  the  Sign  Board  Along  the  Highways 

JAMES  BOYD,  President  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 


WHEN  your  Secretary  suggested  that  I  should  say 
a  few  words  to>  you  at  this  meeting  in  regard  to 
sign  boards,  I  felt  that  he  was  assigning  me  a 
subject  that  had  been  pretty  well  threshed  out  by  various 
speakers  and  writers  during  the  past  twenty  years.  In 
spite  of  all.  that  has  been  spoken  and  writttn.  however, 
the  sign  boards,  have  increased  in  size  and  number  and 
as  far  as  I  can  observe  the  nuisance  is  greater  today  than 
ever  before.  Everybody  condemns  them  except  the  peo- 
ple who  pay  for  and  erect  thtm.  I  am  speaking  particu- 
larlv  of  the  enormous  sign  boards  that  are  placed  along 
our  highways  and  deface  the  landscape  often  spoiling 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  beautiful  scene  or  view.  It 
is  a  strange  case.  Let  me  call  attention  to  some  of  its 
unusual  features.  In  the  first  place  these  big  sign  boards 
are  expensive,  very  e.xpensive.  The  owner  of  the  land 
gets  his  rental  and  the  sign  board  makers  have  to  build 
and  brace  them  securely  and  paint  them  as  attractively  as 
possible.  I  am  told  that  about  forty  millions  of  dollars 
were  spent  on  sign  and  bill  boards  last  year.  It  seems 
incredible.  Since  I  was  invited  to  this  meeting,  I  have 
been  asking  all  my  friends  what  they  think  of  sign  board 
advertising.  I  have  inquired  of  men  and  women,  young 
and  old  and  in  different  walks  of  life.  I  can  find  nobody 
who  ever  purchased  an  article  because  he  or  she  saw  it 
advertised  on  a  sign  board.  Of  course  the  people  who 
observe  them  most  are  the  people  who  travel  by  train 
or  motor  and  they  are  the  ones  who  are  loudest  in  their 
condemnation.  You  have,  perhaps,  noticed  that  the  enor- 
mous boards  on  the  highways  often  advertise  automobile 
tires  or  gasoline  and  these  advertisers  greatly  offend 
the  very  people  whom  they  wish  to  sell. 

Does  anybody  know  the  true  value  of  sign  board  ad- 
vertising? Most  of  the  articles  advertised  on  sign  boards 
are  also  advertised  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  I 
wonder  how  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  estimates  his  re- 
turn from  sign  boards  on  the  highways?  I  was  a  manu- 
facturer for  many  years  and  I  have  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  in  advertising-,  principally  in  magazines  and  trade 
papers  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  dollar's  w-orth 
of  magazine  advertising  would  bring  more  trade  than 
ten  dollars  worth  of  sign  board  advertising.  In  the  first 
place,  the  intelligent  buyer  generally  wishes  to  know  the 
reason  why.  You  can't  get  him  by  "Use  Good  Grit  Gaso- 
line" or  "Buy  Brown's  Biscuit"'  or  "Try  Thompson's 
Tires."  You  nnist  tell  him  why  he  should  buy  or  try 
these  things.  Explain  greater  durability,  more  mileage, 
better  appearance,  reasonable  price,  true  economy,  and 
all  those  ideas  or  thoughts  that  might  appeal  to  a  wished- 
for  custcuner.  You  can't  put  those  on  a  highway  sign- 
board because  they  take  up  too  much  room.  Letters 
have  to  be  large.  People  pass  quickly.  You  can  put 
them  in  a  newspaper,  magazine  or  even  in  a  street  car 
advertisement.  I  wonder  if  a  sign  board  advertiser  ever 
received  a  letter  saying,  "Saw  your  advertisement  on  a 
highway  sign  board,  please  send  a  price  list  or  catalog." 
I  don't  believe  ihey  ever  did.  But  advertisers  are  con- 
stantly receiving  letters  saying  "I  saw  your  advertisement 
in  the  So  &  So  Magazine,  please  send  me  your  catalog, 
etc."  Now  the  sign  board  man  has  one  advantage  over 
the  magazine  and  newspaper  man  because  you  can't  keep 
tabs  on  him.  He  makes  the  broad  claim  of  "( ieneral 
Publicity"  and  apparently  "gets  away  with  it."  With  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  it  is  quite  easy  to  key  your  ads 
and  check  them  off  as  everv  mail  comes  in,  but  with  the 


sign  board  that  is  ])ractically  impossible.  The  sign  board 
solicitor  claims  everything  but  can  prove  nothing.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  who  are  opposed  to  sign  boards,  can- 
not prove  absolutely  that  they  are  not  worth  their  cost. 
We  can  prove  that  they  are  obnoxious  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  whose  custom  they  seek.  You  cannot 
help  reading  these  enormous  signs  but  the  words  are 
quickly  out  of  your  mind  as  they  are  succeeded  by  other 
sign  boards  or  more  interesting  sights.  Their  value  is 
purely  local.  You  may  spend  $500.CO  or  S.^ ,000.00  on  a 
few  sign  boards  in  New  York  and  New  England  but  they 
will  not  bring  you  many  customers  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
or  San  Francisco :  whereas,  that  same  amount  spent  with 
first-class  magazines  or  newspapers  v\'ill  bring  you  trade 
from  all  over  the  country  and  occasionally  from  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  Wiry,  I  remember  when  my  firm  was 
advertising  in  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  prominent  magazines 
of  this  country,  we  had  inquiries  from  all  over  the  world. 
Through  one  magazine  we  secured  excellent  agents  in 
South  Africa  and  a  very  good  customer  in  Hong  Kong, 
China.  Big  boards  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  cannot  do 
that. 

If  hotels  who  use  large  sign  boards  on  the  road,  as 
you  approach  their  town,  would  oirly  spend  that  same 
amoimt  of  money  m  paint  and  flowers,  I  believe  it  would 
bring  much  better  returns.  The  other  day  wdien  motor- 
ing between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  I  noticed  several 
signs  placed  along  the  road  by  a  small-town  hotel -in 
Maryland.  They  read  "Tired?  Tuscaloosa  Hotel,  Ox- 
ford." Then  further  along  "Hungry?  Tuscaloosa  Hotel, 
Oxford."'  "Thirsty?  Tuscaloosa  Llotel,  Oxford."  Now 
that  wasn't  the  name  of  the  hotel  nor  the  name  of  the 
town.  But  it  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  signs  were 
moderate  m  size  and  they  didn't  mar  the  landscape  to 
any  great  extent,  ^^'e  noticed  them  because  they  were 
rather  unusual  and  I  certainly  intended  to  notice  the 
hotel,  but  although  we  drove  through  at  a  very  moderate 
speed,  glancing  at  the  shops  and  people,  their  homes,  etc., 
we  never  observed  the  hotel  and  forgot  all  about  it  until 
we  were  miles  bevond.  Now  I  am  sure  if  the  proprietor 
had  saved  the  cost  of  his  sign  boards  and  spent  that 
moncv  making  his  place  attractive  with  fresh  paint  and 
flowers,  travelers  v,-onld  be  sure  to  notice  his  house  and 
would  he  nuich  more  inclined  to  stop  than  they  are  from 
reading  his  unique  but  ugly  sign  boards.  By  the  way,  it 
was  on  this  route,  soon  after  passing  "Sylmar"  and  before 
reaching  "Rising  Sun"  that  the  road  goes  through  an 
attractive  country  down  a  gradual  grade  and  comes  to 
an  end  where  another  road  crosses  at  right  angles,  the 
route  turning  sharp  to  the  right.  At  this  point,  has  been 
erected  a  very  large  and  obnoxious  sign  board.  It  is 
far  from  all  houses  and  as  you  go  down  the  grade  it  is 
most  obtrusive  and  spoils  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
pretty  view.  I  cannot  remember  what  it  advertises  but 
mv  impression  is,  it  was  either  gasoline  or  tires.  I  sup- 
pose we  read  it,  but  we  were  so  loud  in  our  execrations 
that  all  else  passed  from  our  minds.  I  will,  however,  try 
to  find  out  what  it  advertised  and  when  I  learn  I  will 
promise  faithfully  not  to  use  that  gasoline  or  tire  if  I 
can  possibly  avoid  it. 

I  understand  that  your  Convention  at  St.  Louis  passed 

a  resolution  to  institute  a  national   camjiaign   to  arouse 

public    sentiment   against   sign-board   advertising   on    the 

highways.     I   shall  be  interested  to  hear  just   what  has 

{Continued  on  page  730) 
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Native  Plants  for  Shady  Places — II 


HERBERT  DURAND 


IX  last  month's  Chronicle.  I  suggested  a  number  of 
attractive  combinations  of  nitive  Howering  plants  and 

ferns  suitable  for  foundation  or  "porch"  plantings 
and  gave  a  list  of  fifty  plants  from  which  any  number  of 
.other  combinations  may  be  formed.  This  month  1  will 
^:onsider  other  shady  spots,  conmion  to  most  home 
grounds,  which  are  usually  either  barren  of  any  kind 
of  vegetation  or  are  given  over  to  pigweeds  and  dock. 

The  most  trying  problem  is  to  be  found  under  beeches, 
soft  mai)les  and  other  trees  whose  roots  run  near  the 
surface  and  greedily  appropriate  all  the  moisture  and 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  plants  generally  recommended 
for  such  situations  are  ^-ijiisa  (bugle),  Moneywort,  or 
Creeping  Charlie,  and  ;\Iyrtle  {Vinca  minor):  hut  I 
have  never  kno\\n  either  of  these  aliens  to  prove  a  jier- 
manent  success. 

In  our  upland  forests  the  class  of  trees  mentioned  has 
numerous  representatives,  and  the  soil  under  them  is 
just  as  dry,  just  as  impoverished  as  it  is  under  the  ones 
about  the  home.  I  have  been  much  interested  recently  in 
observing  the  kind  of  material  Nature  uses  to  overcome 
these  adverse  conditions,  for  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  there  is  no  better  guide.  Here  are  some  of  the  plants 
most  in  evidence  : 

In  dense  thickets  of  Maples :  Checkerberry  or  Part- 
ridge \'ine  (Mitcliclla  rcpcns):  Yellow  Violet  {Viola 
pubcsccns)  :  Shin  Leaf  {Pyrola  var.)  ;  Club  Moss  {Ly- 
i  opodiuin  cUn'atinn  )  ;  Liver-leaf — in  stony  ground  (  Hc- 
patica  triloba);  Christmas  Fern  (Aspidiinn  acrosti- 
choidcs )  :  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  mosses. 

Under  a  stately  spreading  Beech,  on  a  dry,  sandy 
s'ope ;  Checkerberry,  Yellow  Star  Grass  ( Hypoxis 
icrccta)  \  \"iolet  Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalis  znolacca);  liird's 
Foot  \'iolet  {Viola  pedata)  :  Bluets  (Houstouia  cwnt- 
Ica)  :  Sky  Blue  .\ster  [A.Urz-is)  ;  the  slender  Golden  Rod 
(Solidai^o  c(csia)  ;  the  Silver  Rod  (Solidago  bicolor),  and 
the  Ebony  Spleenwort  {Asplcninm  cbcncum). 

These  examples  show  a  pleasing  variety  of  foliage, 
flowers  and  red  berries.  The  Checkerljerry,  in  poor  soil, 
has  small  leaves,  but  forms  a  compact  mat  which  hugs 


the  ground  closely.  Its  blossoms  have  the  most  delicious 
fragrance  imaginable,  and  its  double  berries  are  exceed- 
ingly attractive  as  long  as  the  birds  permit  them  to  re- 
main. It  is  not  difficult  to  establish,  if  kept  inoist  for  a 
time  and  covered  with  a  light  mulch  of  leaves. 

The  two  native  creeping  Irises  {Iris  crisfata  and  Iris 
vcrna),  I  find  do  very  nicely  when  added  to  an  nnder- 
tree  planting,  and  both  the  Hay-scented  Fern  {Dick- 
sonia  piinrlilobula)  and  the  -Spiny  Wood  Fern  {Aspi- 
diitm  spiniilosiiiu  )  give  excellent  accounts  of  themselves. 

Most  everybody  admires  mosses.  Few  seem  to  know, 
however,  that  many  of  them  may  be  successfully  trans- 
planted and  established  in  dry,  shady  places.  1  have 
cut  sods  of  moss  6  inches  square,  and  2  to  3  inches  thick, 
brought  them  home  from  the  woods  and  had  them  cover 
four  times  their  original  area  within  two  years,  with  the 
richest  kind  of  carpet. 

There  are  many  shady  corners  where  the  soil  is  damp 
and  rich,  and  every  one  of  them  can  be  made  a  l)eauty 
sjxit,  by  planting  Ferns  and  native  wild  flowers.  CJne  of 
the  daintiest  and  loveliest  plantings  I  have  ever  seen  was 
in  a  shaded  fence  corner.  It  was  composed  of  a  Maiden- 
hair Fern,  Shooting  Star  ( Dodccathcon) .  I'llue  Bells 
{Mcrtcnsia)  and  \Miite  Trilliums,  with  an  edging  of  the 
ever-blooming  Canada  \'iolet. 

The  two  Baneherries,  Artcca  alba,  with  white  fruit,  and 
A.  rubra,  with  red.  are  exceedingly  handsome  ])lants  for 
massing.  The  Wild  Red  Lily  (L.  PhUadclphicum) ,  the 
Cardinal  I-dower  (Lobelia  cardinalis)  and  the  Virginia 
Speedwell  (Veronica  J'iri;;inica)  may  be  interspersed 
among  them  with  striking  eft'ect. 

Where  the  soil  is  continuously  moist  and  largely  of 
leaf  mould.  Spring  Beauties.  Toothwort,  Trout  Lillies, 
Anemones,  some  of  the  Lady  Slip[)ers,  the  I'oam  Flower 
(Tiarclla).  Jacob's  Ladder  (Polcmoniitin).  nearly  all 
the  violets,  and  nearly  all  the  fernis  may  be  introduced 
and  combined  in  infinite  variety. 

And  in  exqiiisite  loveliness,  such  a  planting  should 
not  be  excelled  by  any  collection  of  rare  plants  tliat  could 
possibly  be  assembled,  even  though  the  four  quarters  of 
the  crlobe  were  searched  for  their  choicest  floral  treasures. 


October  Birds 

PAUL  B.  RlIS 


Till'",  hot,  sullen  dog-days  have  been  closely  followed 
l)v  intermittent  equinoctial  storms.     .Ml  Xature  has 
been  at  war.     The  oppressive  heat  discouraged  the 
nonual  growth  and  development  of  crops  and  hastened 
their  maturity.     Rains  and  down])ours  are  frequent  with 
occasional  days  of  sunshine  breaking  the  monotony. 

These  days  abundantly  blessed  with  the  mellow  warmth 
of  October  sun.shine  are  typical  .\utumn  days,  with  the 
richness  and  glory  so  intimate  with  the  season  of  matur- 
ity. What  days  of  any  season  may  compare  with  these 
wonderful  days  of  Autumn?  The  early  days  of  Spring- 
time, buoyant  with  the  reawakening  of  life,  or  the  golden 
days  of  June,  flooded  with  light  and  sunshine  or  the  grand 
days  of  Winter  glistening  witli  myriads  of  crystals  with 
the  sun  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  horizon?  Indian 
Summer  alone  may  be  a  fair  competitor. 


.\  ramble  afield  through  meadows  and  woodlands  re- 
veal manv  surprises  each  one  interesting  in  itself,  each  a 
treasured  revelation.  We  may  follow  the  meandering 
course  of  the  brook  or  keep  closely  to  the  shore  of  the 
river  and  .soon  we  note  th.at  the  birds  are  also  taking 
advantage  of  the  generosity  of  the  .season.  Leisurely  we 
approach  a  clump  of  sneezeweed  when  we  are  attracted 
by  the  lisping  notes  of  migrating  warblers  in  the  willows 
overhead  noting  these  to  be  Tennes.see  Warblers.  A 
more  familiar  call  note  ahead  brings  us  close  to  a  flock 
of  white-lhroated  s])arrows.  There  are  many  immature 
birds  as  evidenced  l)y  a  less  conspicuous  marking  of  the 
plumage  and  the  fragmentary  recitations  of  that  beautiful 
strain  so  familiar  in  the  meadows  of  our  Xotthern  States. 
The  dry  rattle  of  a  kingfisher  betrays  that  worthy  engaged 
in  piscatorial  pursuits.     The  sweet:  wcet,  weet.  weet,  re- 
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veals  a  lingering"  spotted  sandpiper  tlying"  low  over  the 
water.  Green-winged  teal  are  frolicking  to  the  right  of 
the  island  their  privacy  broken  b\'  the  intrusion  of  an 
inquisitive  grebe.  The  musical  waters  reflect  the  incom- 
parable October  sunshine  in  ripples  of  gold  and  azure  of 
the  CJctober  sky.  .Snatches  of  song  from  the  meadowlark 
and  the  sweet  call  notes  of  the  bluebird  alxive  break  the 
stillness  of  the  hour. 

A  song  sparrow,  reminiscing  in  the  wonderful  balm  of 
the  day  belies  the  lateness  of  the  season,  as  does  a  solitary 
robin  in  the  topmost  branches  of  a  giant  sycamore.  An 
early  flock  of  brant,  headed  southward  sharply  contradicts 
the  eftorts  of  the  song  sparrow.  We  also  hear  the  saucy 
scolding  of  a  belated  house  wren.  Here  we  find  a  brown 
creeper,  not  seen  in  many  months.  Briskly  it  climbs  a 
trunk  in  its  characteristic  fashion  exacting  its  toll  of  larvse 
as  it  ascends.  A  flock  of  j uncos  take  alarm  and  we  note 
with  pleasure  the  alert  and  business-like  methods  of  the 
red-breasted  nuthatch,  reversing  its  order  of  taking  toll 
from  that  of  the  brown  creeper  by  working  its  wa}'  from 
the  top  downward.  The  chicadee  too  lifts  its  cheery  voice 
from  a  distance.  Red-headed  woodpeckers  made  reckless 
to  the  flight  of  the  season  with  abundant  crops  of  acorn 
are  bitterly  quarreling  with  their  competitors,  the  blue 
jays.  And  such  exceeding'ly  useful  allies,  the  downy  and 
hairy  woodpeckers  gladden  our  sight.  A  pair  of  mourn- 
ing doves,  which  fortunately  escaped  the  eye  of  the  himter, 
draw  us  to  the  open.  A  nasal  call  note,  in  imitation  of 
the  goldfinch  comes  from  a  flock  of  pinsiskins  busily 
eating  the  seeds  of  the  dandelion  and  we  further  note  a 
flock  of  long--spurs  quietly  stalking  the  stubble  field. 

The  appended  list  discloses  such  birds  as  may  be  found 
arriving  and  departing  in  Northern  Illinois  during  this 
month. 

Oct. 

15  Chipping  Sparrow 

16  Field  Sparrow 

17  Blue- winged  Teal 
Caroline  Wren 
Short-billed   Marsh   Wren 
Wood  Pewee 

18  Catbird 
Redstart 
Blue-headed  Vireo 

20     Magnolia  Warbler 

22     Black  and  Green  Warbler 

2i     Water  Thrush 

Henslow    Sparrow 

24  Scaup  Duck 
Hermit  Thrusli 

25  Yellow-bellied    Sapsucker 

27  Tree  Swallow 
Oven  Bird 

28  Meadowlark 
30     Broad-winged  Hawk 


Dep,\rtures 
Oct. 

1  Maryland   Yellow-throat 
Grinell  Water  Thrush 

2  Golden  Plover 

3  Clay-colored  Sparrow 

5  Red-eyed  \'ireo 
Night  Hawk 

6  Pectoral   Sandpiper 
Greater  Yellow-legs 

7  Solitary  Sandpiper 
Yellow-headed  Blackbird 
Lincoln  Sparrow 
Bay-breasted   Warbler 

8  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
Baltimore  Oriole 
Grasshopper  Sparrow 
Woodcock 

10  Baldpate 

11  Chimney  Swift 
Osprey 
Black   and   Wliite   Warbler 

12  Green   Heron 

13  Scarlet  Tanager 
Ring-billed  Gull 
House  Wren 

14  Bittern 
Bobolink 
Palm  Warbler 


.-Xrriv.m.s 

4  .American  Grossbill 

15  Smith's  Longspur 

17  Northern  Shrike 

20  Brant 

24  Pipit 

31  Lapland    Longspur. 


COMBATING  THE  SIGN  BOARD   ALONG  THE 
HIGHWAYS 

{Continued  from  page  728) 

been  accomplished  during  the  past  year.  Taxing  sign 
boards  as  proposed  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
seems  to  me  an  excellent  move  in  the  right  direction, 
grading  the  tax  according'  to  measurement  and  making 
it  particularly  heavy  for  the  large  boards,  with  the  provi- 
sion, of  course,  that  a  man  may  advertise  a  business  that 
is  conducted  on  the  property  where  he  wishes  to  erect 
a  sign,  \\ithnut  paying  any  tax.     Even  under  those  cir- 


cumstances he  should  be  limited  to  a  sign  not  larger  than 
6x4  or  24  square  feet. 

The  American  Civic  Association  has  issued  a  very  in- 
teresting booklet  on  this  Billboard  Nuisance  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  it : 

"It  is  plain  conmion  sense  that  if  vou  are  going  to 
build  a  house,  you  won't  want  to  buy  a  lot  that  has  a 
billboard  facing  it.  That  billboard  may  stay  there  for 
}ears.  When  one  owner  of  a  vacant  corner  lets  a  bill- 
board be  erected  on  it,  he  prevents  a  ready  sale  of  the 
other  three  corners,  whether  they  are  built  upon  or  not. 

"So  long  as  the  billboard  stands,  so  long  will  it  deter 
buyers ;  it  will  postpone  sales,  which  means  monetary  loss 
from  holding  the  property  a  long  time,  paying  taxes  and 
losing  interest. 

"But  it  is  not  only  bis  neighbors'  land  that  the  lessor 
to  the  billboard  company  depreciates.  It  is  his  own.  If 
land  in  the  neighborhood  won't  sell,  neither  will  his. 

"When  billboards  reduce  the  value  of  property,  there  is 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  assessments  of  those 
properties  for  taxation  purposes.  There  is  also  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the 
city  or  town,  because  that  capacity  is  based  on  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  total  real  estate  assessment." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
reaction  from  advertising,  that  there  is  advertising  that 
induces  us  not  to  />;(_v.  Tet  us  also  throw  all  our  patron- 
age to  the  people  who  do  not  offend  the  public  in  this  way. 
I  have  owned  and  driven  motor  cars  for  twenty  years 
and  have  used  many  makes  of  tires  and  all  brands  of 
gasoline.  I  forget  the  make  of  tires  I  had  on  my  first 
car  in  1901  but  I  remember  in  1904  Diamond  Tires 
seemed  to  be  the  best.  In  1907  I  used  the  French  Alichelin 
Tires  but  in  the  last  ten  years  such  improvements  have 
been  made  that  now  I  could  name  eight  or  ten  first-class 
makes  any  one  of  which,  if  I  was  assured  the  makers  were 
opposed  to  sign  board  advertising,  I  would  be  glad  to  use. 
\Vhy  don't  enterprising  firms  whose  competitors  are 
spending  much  money  on  big  sign  boards,  advertise  in 
ne\vspa]iers  and  magazines  that  they  are  opposed  to  sign 
board  advertising  and  do  not  use  it?  I  believe  their  sales 
would  increase  tremendously  if  their  product  was  first 
class. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff.  A'ice-President  of 
the  American  Civic  Association  and  Secretary  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,  who  writes  in  The  Crafts- 
man as  follows : 

"I  must  confess  to  a  liking  for  the  boycott  remedy. 
It  has  a  very  practical  advantage — there  are  no  provoking 
or  perplexing  delays,  no  court  proceedings,  no  injunctions, 
lu)  appeals.  It  is  neat,  clean,  unmistakable  to  the  one  who 
knows  best,  and  efTective.  Not  that  I  underestimate  the 
value  of  the  prohibitive  ordinance  and  act  of  assembly, 
or  the  great  influence  of  the  taxing  power — because  I 
believe  in  using  everv  legitimate  weapon  in  attacking  an 
enemy — Init  the  boycott  is  always  at  hand,  and  can  be 
applied  without  delay  and  without  any  thought  as  to  its 
legality.  .All  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  up  your  mind 
that  this  one  thing  I  v.-ill  not  do — I  will  not  deal  with  any. 
one  or  use  any  article  that  resorts  to  objectionable  adver- 
tising." 

I  A    CHRISTMAS    GIFT  [ 

I  Wo    all    appreciate   practical    gifts,    so   why   not    give  | 

I  your    friend   a   subscription   to   the   Gardeners'    Chron-  f 

I  ICLE  for  Christmas?    $2.00  a  year.  | 
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On  Daffodils:  Tips  for  the  Inexperienced 


You  get  liold  of  a  dalTddil  hull),  but  there  is  niithing 
in  itself  to  tell  anyone  who  handles  it  for  the  first 
time  that  the  earlier  it  is  planted  in  the  ground,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  it  in  the  future.  It  will  bear  a  larger 
flower  and  in  every  way  be  stronger  and  healthier.  F'lant 
as  early  as  possible  in  beds  or  borders,  but  never  after  the 
middle  of  November.     Point  No.  1. 

When  daffodils  are  put  into  pots,  the  first  essential  is 
to  do  air  in  our  pow-er  to  see  that  they  form  good  roots. 
Just  as  a  kitten  has  to  have  its  eyes  opened  before  it  can 
see,  so  a  bulb  has  to  have  roots  before  it  can  put  forth 
healthy  growth.  It  is  by  their  means  that  it  can  take  its 
proper  food  and  absorb  the  liquid  without  which  it  cannot 
live.  Now  it  is  in  the  order  of  Nature  that  darkness 
helps  root  growth  :  hence,  to  start  with,  the  pots  of  bulbs 
should  be  buried  for  about  six  weeks  in  sand,  fibre  or 
clean  sweet  ashes.     Point  No.  2. 

-V  bulb  is  a  storehouse  for  Winter.  Zoology  tells  us 
how  certain  animals  store  in  underground  holes  sufficient 
nourishment  to  keep  them  alive  during  the  Winter,  so  we 
learn  from  botany  that  a  daft'odil  is  able  by  means  of  its 
foliage  to  manufacture  food,  and  that  it  can  then,  by  a 
certain  wonderful  arrangement  in  its  interior,  send  it 
down,  as  it  were,  by  a  lift  into  its  underground  storehouse 
• — its  bulb.  I  am  open  to  correction,  but  I  believe  a  very 
great  proportion  of  this  food  is  made  after  the  plant  has 
done  flowering;  hence  it  must  be  the  object  of  the  ,gar- 
dener  to  see  that  the  green  leaves  are  retained  as  long  as 
possible.  Leaves,  then,  should  never  be  cut  off  while 
they  are  green.     Point  No.  3. 

In  this  article  I  have  in  mind  those  who  wish  to  plant 
in  ordinary  beds  or  borders ;  hence  two  questions  need  be 
answered:  (1)  How  deep  must  the  bulbs  be  buried,  and 
(2)  should  the  ground  have  any  special  manure  or  be  in 
anv  way  ])repared.  A  good  general  rule  with  respect  to 
depth  is  to  have  at  least  3  inches  of  soil  over  the  top  of 
the  dry  bulb  when  planted,  and  if  there  are  4  inches  or  5 
inches  (in  all  but  the  very  heaviest  soils)  so  much  the 
better.  Of  cotirse,  tiny  mites  like  mimmus  and  cycla- 
iiiinciis  would  do  very  well  with  only  2  inches.  This  is 
Point  No.  4. 

The  question  of  manure  is  most  iniiiortant.  Like  all 
sensible  men,  daffodils  are  moderate  in  their  eating  and 
drinking.  They  do  not  like  too  rich  food,  nor  too  much 
of  it.  In  preparing  beds  in  which  to  grow  a  collection 
the  ideal  thing  is  to  .give  the  ground  a  jolly  good  dressing 
of  old  farmyard  manure  the  Autumn  or  Spring  before 
the  daffodils  are  to  be  planted,  have  a  crop  of  potatoes 
in  it.  and  then  when  prejiaring  the  following  year  for  the 
bulbs  mix  some  bonemeal  with  the  soil.  In  the  case  of 
chmiiis  in  borders,  or  of  beds  on  a  lawn,  wdiere  the  soil 
is  in  good  heart,  all  that  need  be  done  is  to  mix  bonemeal 
with  it  at  ])lanting  lime.     This  is  Point  No.  5. 

Some  people  are  bothered  to  know  if  they  should  take 
uji  the  bulbs  every  year,  or  if  they  should  be  left  in  the 
ground,  and  if  they  are  left  in,  how  long  should  thcv  be 
left,  .'\s  a  general  rule  bulbs  may  remain  nndistiu'bed 
for  three  or  even  four  vears,  after  which  they  are  all  the 
better  for  a  change.  The  question  of  taking  up  or  leav- 
ing in  depends,  however,  to  some  extent  on  the  variety: 
but  ibis  belongs  rather  to  the  niceties  of  management,  and 
the  beginner  had  better  confine  his  choice  to  varieties 
with  which  one  cannot  well  .go  wrong.  Bulbs  should  be 
lifted  after  they  have  flowered  three  times  in  one  spot. 
Point  No.  6. 


Point  \o.  7  is  of  e(|ual  inqjortance  to  anv  of  the  others. 
It  is  the  choice  of  suitable  varieties.  In  making  the  selec- 
tion for  outdoors  which  follows,  I  have  been  guided  by 
three  considerations  :  First,  each  one  is  a  reliable  "doer"' ; 
secondly,  they  are  all  of  fairly  moderate  price;  thirdly, 
the  twelve  make  a  varied  assortment  and  include  exam- 
])les  of  the  more  important  sections.  Emperor,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  big  trumpets,  with  both  trumpet  and 
perianth  of  a  palish  yellow.  Wcardale  Perfection,  a 
lar.ge  pale  bicolor  trumpet.  limprcss,  another  and  much 
older  variety ;  not  so  lar.ge  as  the  last  and  w'ith  the  trum- 
pet of  a  much  deeper  yellow.  Mine,  dc  Graaff,  classed 
as  a  white  trumpet,  but  it  never  goes  absolutely  white ; 
nevertheless,  there  is  no  low-priced  one  any  better.  Lu- 
cifer, one  of  the  small  number  of  red  cups  which  do  not 
burn ;  white  perianth  with  a  long  oran.ge-red  cup ;  this, 
however,  is  only  recommended  for  light  soil.  Frank 
Miles,  a  most  decorative  shape  and  of  a  pretty  tone  of 
yellow,  practically  a  self ;  it  makes  an  ideal  flower  for 
cutting.  Barrii  conspicuus,  one  of  the  old  varieties  but 
still  one  of  the  very  hest ;  the  red  edge  of  the  yellow  cup 
is  very  charming.  Seagull,  white  perianth  with  a  canary 
cup  sometimes  showing  an  edge  of  pale  orange-red. 
White  Lady,  a  remarkably  good  Leedsii,  large  white  peri- 
anth and  crinkled  lemon  cup ;  no  one  should  omit  this 
variety.  Mrs.  W.  O.  Wolscley,  an  almost  white  Giant 
Leedsii,  large  cup  and  very  white  broad  perianth ;  only 
recommended  for  light  soils.  If  the  soil  is  on  the  heavy 
side  Norah  Pearson  might  be  substituted ;  but  the  flower 
is  more  of  a  bicolor,  as  the  long  cup  is  yellow.  /.  T. 
Bennett-Poe  is  almost  a  primrose  self  and  has  the  charac- 
teristic look  which  triandrus  parentage  always  gives  its 
progeny ;  this  is  seen  in  the  shajje  of  the  cup  or  trumpet. 
Aspasia,  one  of  the  new  hybrids  which  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  bunch-flowered  varieties  of  which  Soldi 
d'Or  and  Grand  Monarqnc  are  typical  examples.  It  is 
quite  hardy  and  has  from  three  to  five  large  blooms  on 
each  stem ;  perianth  white,  cud  yellow-.  Cassandra,  one 
of  the  new  Poet  Daffodils  which  mark  a  very  great  ad- 
vance over  the  early-flowering  ones  of  this  section,  such 
as  ornatus  and  angiistifolius;  lar.ge,  spreading  pure  white 
perianth,  and  somewhat  small  poeticus  eye.  Horace,  a 
giant  Poet  Daffodil  with  a  great  deal  of  red  in  the  eye; 
Arsicnt. — Doubles  are  not  a  popular  section,  but  this  is  so 
ligiitU-  1  iiilt  and  of  such  a  pleasin.g  li.ght  color  that  it  is 
becoming  a  very  popular  flower.  Campcrnclle  Jonquil 
(rusulosHS  variety). — Few  seem  to  know  this  dainty  deep- 
yellow,  bunch-flowered  variety.  It  has  three  or  four 
smallish  flowers  on  each  stem  and  very  characteristic  rush- 
like folia.ge.  King  Alfred. — In  soils  and  climates  where 
the  air  is  mild  and  humid,  this  variety  should  never  be 
omitted.  It  is  a  glorious  big,  dec])  yellow  self,  shapely  in 
form  and  tall  in  stem.  .'Mas.  it  is  no  use  tryin.g  to  grow  it  in 
the  greater  part  of  Great  P.ritain,  but  it  is  a  real  beauty 
when  it  docs  well.  A  list  on  the  above  lines  is  mv  Point 
No.  7.  It  is  not  a  selection  of  the  cheapest,  but  one  which 
tries  to  combine  reasonable  prices  w-ith  good  reliable  doers 
and  pleasing  ;uid  distinct  varieties. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  very  little  red  coloring 
in  the  collection.  The  reason  is  that  red  so  soon  burns 
that  it  had  better  not  be  overdone  in  choosing  suitalile 
subjects  for  outdoor  planting.  I  cannot  after  all  to  leave 
out  Ladv  Margaret  Bosca7i'cn.  It  is  a  lar.ge  and  effec- 
tive bicolor  incomparahilis  of  the  Sir  Watkin  type,  and 
m  every  way  a  .great  flower. — Rev.  Joseph  Jacob,  in  The 
Garden. 
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The  Greenhouse,  Month  to  Month 


W.  R.  FOWKES 


ClIRVSAXTHEMUMS  have  exceptional  merits  a; 
a  season  when  Nature  has  clothed  herself  in  grey, 
for  they  produce  an  almost  endless  variety  of  color, 
and  to  this,  may  be  added  the  wonderful  readiness  to 
aflapt  themselves  to  the  most  smoky  surroundings.  The 
extent  of  one's  ambition  as  a  chrysanthemum  grower 
must  vary  with  the  opportunities  and  the  time  at  one's 
disposal,  but  as  soot  and  smoke  are  not  against  the  efforts 
of  most  of  us,  we  may  well  take  heart.  Those  who  are 
really  in  earnest  will  be  certain  to  succeed  and  in  a  season 
or  so  will  develop  into  experts. 

Some  years  ago  the  'mum  season  was  of  short  duration ; 
many  people  did  not  deem  it  worthy  to  spend  a  year  for 
a  brief  display,  but  thanks  to  the  hybridizers,  we  have 
now  a  range  of  varieties,  extending  from  early  September 
until  the  end  of  January.  A  protracted  sojourn  has  been 
established  and  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  Queen  of 
Autumn  are  fairly  bewildered  at  the  great  change.  If 
they  have  had  the  cultural  details  prescribed  previously, 
little  remains  to  perfect  the  'good  work.  Red  spider  is 
a  -dangerous  enemy,  and  tO'  avoid  it,  the  foliage  should 
be  cleansed  and  a  sweet,  cool  atmosphere  maintained.  Re- 
member that  'mums  are  cool  loving  subjects  and  will  not 
submit  to  coddling. 

One  should  be  careful  to  keep  water  off  the  opening 
blooms.  \\'ater  with  a  can  in  the  forenoon,  mopping  u\> 
anv  dampness.  Stop  feeding,  for  the  food  contained  will 
be  sufficient.  Should  any  petals  decay,  take  them  oft" 
carefully.     -\  slight  shatle  is  also  helpful. 

Caladiums  that  have  arrayed  the  conservatory  must  be 
gradually  rested,  and  wintered  in  no  less  a  temperature 
than  60  degrees.  Gloxinias  should  be  treated  likewise, 
only  a  lower  temperature  will  be  necessary. 

Calla  lilies  will  come  in  to  follow  Summer  plants. 
Chorizemas  are  a  most  interesting  genus  of  plants,  natives 
of  .\ustralia,  which  bloom  exceedingly  well  in  Winter 
and  are  of  easy  culture,  not  difficult  to  manage,  useful 
for  cut  flowers  and  decorations.  Those  recently  potted 
will  now  require  a  nice  warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse, 
careful  watering,  and  when  thoroughly  established,  a 
watering  of  soot-water  twice  daily. 

Primula  obcoiiica  is  very  decorative,  but  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  hot  weather.  They  can  at  this  time  be  given 
their  final  potting,  even  if  partly  blooming. 

Cyclamen  are  usually  better  if  potted  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  September,  but  fine  specimens  can  be  had 
by  placing  them  in  eight  inch  pots  by  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. Use  cinders  for  drainage  and  fumigate  once  weekly 
to  keep  aphis  way.  Do  not  allow  overhead  watering 
and  give  full  light  and  cautious  ventilation.  Draughts 
must  now  be  avoided.  We  have  reached  the  Autumn 
period  when  maturity  demands  care,  and  carelessness  in 
ventilation  will  surely  bring  its  disastrous  train  of  disease. 

Orchids  now  take  on  a  firmer  and  more  solid  growth. 
Cattlcya  labiafa,  with  its  double  sheaf,  is  blooming  and 
along  with  it.  Catflcya  Bon'rin^iana  with  its  large  bunch 
of  pur])le  protruding  from  a  slender  bulb.  Supply  these 
fleshy  blooms  with  sufficient  water,  and  reduce  the  tem- 
perature, but  not  with  a  lot  of  air.  The  orchids  in  bloom 
demand  shade.  Orchids  are  getting  to  the  position  they 
occupied   many  years  ago,  being  owned   only  by  a   few. 


\'.  e  can  no  longer  buy  the  im])orted  products  from  the 
Indies  and  other  remote  lands,  so  we  must  do  our  own 
propagating  by  division.  Take  a  strong  plant  only  for 
this  puqjose,  and  partly  divide  with  an  incision  through 
the  rhizome,  and  in  a  month's  time,  keeping  it  fairly  dry, 
the  work  can  be  completed. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  favorite  plants  for  many 
people,  and  those  desirous  of  obtaining  specimens  should 
sow  the  pips  now.  in  pots  containing  light  rich  loam  and 
bottom  heat.  When  18  inches  high,  bud  or  graft,  with 
[irolific  kinds. 

The  home  greenhouse  is  not  intended  for  a  botanical 
museum.  It  is  our  place  to  make  it  profitable,  and  then 
it  will  surely  please  the  eye.  I  shall  never  forget  Hamil- 
ton Scott's  place  at  Yonkers.  For  limited  glass  room  he 
displayed  good  judgment.  In  a  small  range  of  glass  he 
raised  in  the  W  inter  months  two  crops  of  tomatoes, 
Winter  Beauty  being  succeeded  by  Comet ;  cucumbers  in 
iO-inch  pots  were  grown  at  the  end  of  the  house;  string 
lieans  in  10-inch  pots  between  spaces  on  benches :  chicory 
in  pots  under  the  benches :  asparagus  and  rhubarb,  and 
while  the  latter  plants  were  young,  lettuce  and  radishes 
were  grown.  Smilax  was  grown  for  table  decorations 
up  the  supporting  columns  of  the  greenhouse.  It  is  time 
to  sow  this  plant,  and  give  plenty  of  water  to  swell  the 
hard   seeds. 

Cauliflower  should  now  be  sown  to  occupy  a  cool  bench 
when  it  appears.  Vaughan's  new  Snowball  is  excellent 
Sown  in  a  pot  or  bo.x,  with  little  trouble,  they  will  germi- 
nate and  can  be  transplanted  into  small  pots,  and  remain 
until  ready  for  planting.  Be  careful  to  soak  the  soil  with 
a  light  dose  of  Vermine  before  planting,  so  club  will  not 
appear  afterwards.  Gladioli  are  useful  favorites  indoors, 
requiring  a  long  season  of  growth.  The  Bride  is  a  fine 
early  white  and  needs  cool  treatment,  similar  to  freesia 
culture.  Do  not  try  to  force  or  one  will  get  nothing  but 
leaves. 

Freesias  must  occupy  as  light  and  cool  a  position  as 
possible.  They  need  supports,  and  a  few  twigs  are  suit- 
able. 

Strawberry  plants  should  be  now  given  their  final  shift 
into  6-inch  pots.  It  was  once  thought  useless  to  pot  after 
July,  but  heavy  crops  have  been  grown  in  5-inch  pots, 
which  were  potted  early  in  November.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  is  the  proper  soil.  It  should  l>e  heavy  and 
contain  no  humus,  but  bone  meal,  and  the  perfect  kind 
is  \'aughan's  rose  grower.  The  plants  should  be  potted 
firmly  and  placed  in  a  frame  plunged  in  ashes,  where  they 
can  remain  until  January. 

The  pot  fruit  trees  must  be  kept  outdoors  and  allowed 
to  freeze.  The  first  November  frosts  will  help  to  season 
them,  and  they  must  not  be  excited. 

If  rose  benches  are  uneven  and  the  soil  washed  away 
from  the  roots  in  places,  fill  in  with  soil  from  the  com- 
post heap.  Do  not  top  dress  with  cow  dung.  It  is  an 
expensive  item  that  is  unnecessary,  and  produces  black 
spot  invariably. 


Take  thy  self-denials  gayly  and  cheerfully,  and  let  the 
sunshine  of  thy  gladness  fall  on  dark  things  and  bright 
alike,  like  the  sunshine  of  the  .Almighty. — J.  F.  Cl.vrke. 
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Work  for  the  Month  in  the  Garden  | 

SAMUEL  GOLDING  | 
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NOW  that  the  month  of  October  is  liere,  we  real- 
ize that  for  the  inajorit_v  of  subjects  the  real 
growing-  season  is  over.  L'ntil  this  date,  we  have 
been  immune  from  killing  frosts ;  this  happy  condi- 
tion may  end  at  any  time  now.  Therefore,  we  must 
push  on  with  the  harvesting  of  crops. 

Lift  late  potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  and  store  away ; 
finish  earthing  up  late  celery,  and  choose  fine  weather 
for  this  operation  as  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  doing  this 
when  the  plants  are  wet,  or  the  soil  is  in  a  sticky  con- 
dition. Tie  up  the  plants  before  earthing,  and  press 
the  soil  firmly  around  each  plant  to  prevent  it  from 
getting  into  the  hearts. 

Protect  cauliflowers  by  tying  or  breaking  the  leaves 
over  the  center,  but  if  severe  frost  threatens,  lift  them 
and  heel  in  close  together  in  a  deep  pit  or  frame.  If 
one  fails  to  have  these,  a  light  shed  will  give  the 
necessary  protection.  Be  prepared  to  protect  lettuce 
and  endive  by  having  some  salt  hay  on  hand  to  cover 
over  them.  These  can  also  be  lifted  and  placed  lose 
together  in  frame  or  some  temporary  shelter. 

Clear  away  all  dead  and  decaying  foliage  from 
Brussels  sprouts,  or  other  brassicas  so  they  can  de- 
rive all  possible  benefit  from  air  and  sunshine,  during 
the  brief  season  that  remains  to  them.  Keep  late 
spinach  free  from  weeds,  and  encourage  its  growth  in 
every  possible  way. 

Lift  some  chicory  roots  and  store  in  a  cool  place, 
if  a  constant  supply  is  needed  for  salads.  A  few  roots 
may  be  introduced  into  a  fairly  warm  cellar,  or  house 
where  the  light  is  excluded.  The  mushroom  house  is 
the  ideal  place  for  forcing  this  salad  to  get  the  perfect 
blanched  leaves  that  are  necessary.  A  few  roots  of 
rhubarb  can  be  lifted  and  exposed  to  frosts  before 
being  taken  inside  for  forcing.  Continue  to  collect 
materials  for  any  successional  mushroom  beds  that 
may  be  wanted. 

Cut  over  the  asparagus  bed  as  soon  as  the  stems  are 
ripe  and  give  a  good  dressing  of  manure.  If  this  is 
forked  in  during  the  late  Fall  when  the  conditions  are 
right,  it  saves  valuable  time  when  the  Spring  rush  is 
here. 

Manure  and  dig  any  vacant  ground.  Time  given  to 
deep  digging  or  trenching  is  well  spent.  It  makes  for 
greater  fertility  by  reason  that  it  helps  to  create  a 
deeper  rooting  medium  which  assists  all  crops  to  with- 
stand drought,  in  a  marked  degree,  much  better  than 
crops  sown  or  planted  in  land  just  forked  or  ploughed 
over.  If  done  now  it  will  receive  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  the  Winter's  frost  upon  any  subsoil  that 
may  be  brought  to  the  surface.  But  one  must  bear 
in  mind  the  advice  offered  in  the  Spring,  that  there 
is  always  a  right  time  and  proper  condition  when  to 
work  the  soil.  If  the  condition  is  wet  and  easil\-  trod- 
den into  a  putty-like  mass  it  should  be  avoided  or 
more  harm  than  good  will  result. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  has  cut  down  the  plants  in 
the  formal  flower  garden,  clear  them  away  at  once, 
taking  inside  anything  that  may  be  wanted  for  stock. 
Store  away  the  tubers  f)f  begonias  in  dry  sand. 

Fork   over   the   beds   and   make   read\'   for  plantino- 


the  S])ring  flowering  bulbs.  It  is  well  to  defer  adding 
animal  manure  to  the  beds  until  prejjaring  for  plant- 
ing the  Summer  bedding.  Should  the  soil  be  of  a 
heavy  retentive  nature,  it  will  benefit  from  a  good 
dressing  of  leaf  soil.  Early  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  nar- 
cissi can  be  planted.  Get  in  crocus,  scillas,  grape  hya- 
cinths, etc.,  and  plant  all  hardy  lilies  as  soon  as  they 
are  received  from  the  dealer.  If  left  out  of  the  ground 
for  any  length  of  time,  they  bi-come  shriveled  and  their 
vitality  is  much  impaired. 

If  any  alterations  are  contemplated  in  the  herbace- 
ous border,  it  should  be  done  at  once.  The  lifting  and 
dividing  of  those  plants  that  have  become  too 
crowded,  if  done  early,  will  make  new  roots  and  be- 
come established  before  Winter  sets  in.  Plant  out 
young  stuff'  raised  from  seed  which  has  been  grown 
on  during  the  .Summer. 

The  borders  will  continue  to  be  attractive  with  such 
plants  as  Eupatoriums,  late  asters,  late  planted  mignon 
dahlias,  gladioli,  celosias,  and  the  hardy  chrysan- 
themums which  are  the  mainstay  of  this  season. 
Many  fine  varieties  have  been  added  to  this  invalu- 
able class  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  amateur 
who  has  added  these  novelties  to  his  garden  can  be 
assured  of  good  material  for  cutting  throughout  this 
month,  providing  some  simple  precaution  is  taken  to 
give  some  protection  if  severe  frosts  threaten. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  cuts  down  dahlias  and  cannas, 
lift  them.  See  that  all  dahlias  are  properly  labeled. 
Allow  them  to  dry  outside  for  a  time  and  then  store 
away  in  barrels  or  boxes,  stem  downwards  so  that 
any  moisture  can  drain  away,  otherwise  it  may  be  a 
menace  to  the  crowns.  A  cool  frost-proof  cellar  is  a 
good  place  to  keep  the  tubers. 

Keep  the  lawns  cut  and  trim  until  growth  ceases. 
From  now  on  the  raking  and  carting  of  leaves  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  burn 
the  leaves  providing  one  has  any  room  or  ])lace  to 
accommodate  them.  They  should  be  carefully  garnered 
where  they  can  later  be  used,  possibly  for  ])rotect- 
ing  the  rose  beds,  or  for  covering  the  celery  for 
the  Winter  outside,  where  one  has  no  root  cellar  to 
store  away  the  crop,  or  protected  outside  from  choice. 
In  the  Spring  these  leaves  are  again  gathered  and 
placed  in  some  position  where  they  decompose  and 
form  leaf  soil,  which  is  a  most  valuable  asset  in  the 
garden,  as  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  vegetable 
and  flower  gardens,  and  it  is  invaluable  for  compost, 
in  ])()tting  or  transplanting  seedlings. 

Many  growers  prefer  to  get  their  stock  of  roses 
now  instead  of  waiting  until  the  Spring,  when  there 
is  a  heavy  demand  for  these  plants  from  the  nursery- 
men. If  they  are  not  planted  into  their  permanent  beds 
this  Fall,  they  can  be  laid  in  rind  wintered  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  are  on  hand  in  the  Spring  ready  to  be  planted  when 
the  conditions  are  right. 

Shorteft  back  long  growths  on  Hybrid  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Pcr])etuals.  This  prevents  much  damage 
arising  from  winds  which  loosens  them  at  the  collar 
and  other  e\ils,  if  allowed  to  retain  the  long  strag- 
gling growths.  I 
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Welcoming  the  Visiting  Gardeners  to  New  York 

MRS.  SAMUEL  SLOAN,  President,  Garden  Club  of  America 


I  HARDLY  know  \\h\'  I  am  here !     You  are  probably 
as  much  surprised  as  I  am!     I  am  in  great  awe  of 
you ;  for  I  feel  like  a  woman  who  was  president  of  an 
art  club  and  in  writuig  to  the  Federation  of  Arts  for  in- 
formation,  said   she   knew   nothing   about   art.   and   was 
president  only  because  she  was  willing  to  work. 

It  is  a  great  honor  your  secretary,  ]\Ir.  Ebel,  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  Garden  Club  of  America  in  asking  its 
president  to  welcome  you  all  to  New  York  for  your  an- 
nual convention.  We,  who  live  near  New  York,  are 
happy  to  have  you  meet  here  and  we  extend  to  you  a 
sincere  and  heart}'  welcome. 

Of  course,  each  one  of  you  feels  that  his  particular 
spot,  whether  in  New  England  or  the  West,  is  the  best ! 
However,  we  think  that  right  here  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  we  have  many  gardens  of  which  to  be  proud.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  yoti  are  to  visit  several  oi 
the  beautiful  estates  nearby  and  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy 
seeing  them. 

No  matter  where  I  go  gardens  (and  the  love  of 
gardening)  are  taking  hold  of  everyone.  Everyone  is 
talking,  thinking,  and  dreaming  of  gardening.  We  have 
all  heard  of  hanging  gardens,  air  plants,  formal  and  in- 
formal gardens,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  gardens,  but  I 
confess  I  wondered  when  I  saw  "apartment  gardens" 
advertised.  Are  they  on  the  roof,  fach  owner  having  a 
piece?  We  all  notice  a  tremendous  and  a  fortunate 
change  coming  over  America,  and  I  hope  that  gradually 
we  shall  see  everyone  more  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  that  all  will  feel  the  necessity  and  desir-  for  a  garden. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  wishes  to  encourage 
Beauty  in  Gardening  as  a  fine  art.  You  can  help  better 
than  anyone  by  encouraging  young  men  to  enter  the 
profession  (I  will  not  speak  of  young  women,  for  verv 
few  of  you  like  them  as  gardeners).  There  is  no  nobler 
or  better  calling  than  gardening,  and  we  need  the  best 
gardeners. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  many  classes  of  amateur 
gardeners : 

1.  The  estate  owner  who  takes  neither  a  vital  interest 


nor  particular  pleasure  in  improvements,  and  leaves  all 
decisions  and  responsibility  to  a  competent  superintendent. 
You  and  I  do  nut  like  this  relation  where  there  is  no 
sympathy  between  employer  and  employee. 

2.  The  owner  of  a  small  garden  who  has  real  knowl- 
edge and  taste  and  works  in  his  or  her  own  garden. 

3.  The  owner  of  an  estate  of  medium  or  large  size 
who  is  keenly  interested  in  all  improvements  for  beauti- 
fying the  garden  and  who  wants  and  expects  the  best. 

Eighteen  months  ago  your  president,  Mr.  Craig,  gave 
a  very  delightful  address  before  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Employer  to  the  Em- 
ployee." It  was  a  most  interesting  talk  and  one  w'hich 
sanJv  deeply  into  the  minds  of  his  audience.  The  need  of 
sympathy  between  employer  and  employee  is  great.  No 
one  can  do  good  work  without  encouragement,  but  do 
you  ever  realize  that  the  employer  also  wants  encourage- 
ment? In  these  days  of  garden  craze,  of  garden  books, 
and  garden  lectures,  are  you  surprised  if  an  owner, 
who  has  observed  and  studied,  thinks  she  knows  some- 
thing and  wishes  to  turn  her  garden  upside  down  and  in- 
side out  ?  You  may  know  her  idea  is  unwise ; — perhaps 
this  tree  will  die.  and  these  flowers  will  not  grow — but 
do  not  discourage  this  enthusiasm  and  this  desire  for 
knowledge.  Let  her  learn  by  experience ;  we  all  must. 
Please  be  patient  with  your  enthusiastic  employer,  for 
without  your  co-operation  it  is  impossible  to  change  the 
badly  planted  stiff  flower  beds  into  restful  and  charming 
surroundings  in  which  to  live. 

I  have  just  heard  that  22.000  cannas  were  planted  in 
^^'ashington  this  Summer.  Think  of  the  horror  and 
waste  of  time ! 

I  do  w-ant  to  make  a  plea  to  you  for  better  and  simpler 
effects  in  landscape  gardening.  Do  not  sacrifice  every- 
thing in  trj'ing  to  grow  bigger  flowers  than  your  neigh- 
bor, or  in  attempting  to  have  larger  gardens,  but  remem- 
ber the  best  and  happiest  background  is  simplicit\',  for 
there  rest  and  beautv  are  found. 

Help  make  Gardening  a  Fine  .Art. 


Samuel  Untermyer's  Esteem  of  the 
Profession  of  Gardening 


THE  National  Association  of  Gardeners,  who  have 
held  their  annual  convention  in  New  York  City, 
visited  Greystone,  the  magnificent  estate  of  Samuel 
Untermyer.  Following  the  meeting,  the  members  motored 
to  Greystone.  and  enjoyed  luncheon.  I\Ir.  L'ntermver 
came  up  from  New  "S'ork  in  the  course  of  the  luncheon 
especially  to  address  them. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  was  greeted  with  a  great  burst  of 
applause.  He  said  in  part:  "I  have  come  here  from  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  greeting  you  and  welcoming  you 
to  Greystone."  he  began.  "I  congratulate  you  upon  your 
profession,  for  it  is  a  profession.  Indeed  I  envy  you. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  scientific  of  all  pro- 
fessions. 

"I  have  often  told  my  friend,  and  gardener,  Mr.  Mil- 
lard, that  I  would  like  to  exchange  places  with  him.  I 
would  like  to  live  among  the  plants  and  flowers,  while  he 
grubbed  in  Wall  street."  (Laughter.)  "You  have  in 
your  keeping  the  progression  of  a  great  work,  and  the 


opi)ortunity  to  do  great  good.  To  you  has  fallen  the 
work  of  developing  intensive  vegetation.  You  can  do 
what  no  other  man  can  do ;  you  can  make  two  blades 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before." 

It  had  long  been  his  ambition,  he  went  on,  to  get  away 
from  the  artificialities  and  turmoil  of  business,  to  get  back 
to  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  nature. 

Mr.  Untermyer  spoke  of  the  great  opportunities  that 
are  open  to  the  women  of  the  country  in  gardening.  She 
is  the  creator,  he  said,  she  has  the  natural  sympathy  with 
Nature.  "If  you  start  her  at  gardening,"  he*  declared, 
"it  won't  be  long  before  you  men  are  out  of  the  race." 

The  work  of  the  gardeners  of  the  country  is  most  im- 
portant, he  continued,  exjilaining  how  they  are  teaching 
the  world  what  to  eat  and  giving  the  world  better  things 
to  eat.  He  spoke  of  the  great  imdertaking  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam B.  Thompson,  who  is  about  to  spend  a  fortune  on 
a  vast  horticultural  research  laboratory  on  his  estate, 
north  of  Greystone. 
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"The  plans  are  completed,"  he  said.  "It  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  life  to  do  something  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. He  has  engaged  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  coun- 
try. He  is  sending  men  abroad  to  gather  a  great  bio- 
logical library.  He  is  going  to  rob  the  libraries  of  all 
the  bankrupt  nations — and  I  wish  him  joy. 

"You  will  all  be  able  to  use  that  research  l^iborator^•. 
a  feature  of  which  will  be  the  analysis  and  investigation 
of  the  soil.  This  feature  is  a  very  good  one  because  1 
don't    think    vou    gardeners    know    anything    about    .soil 


(laughter)  except  Air.  Alillard  (laughter)  and  he  doesn't 
know  as  much  as  I  do  (much  more  laughter)  and  that 
isn't  much. 

".\gain  I  welcome  you  and  offer  you  all  the  hospitality 
of  Greystone.'' 

.After  the  luncheon  the  men  made  an  extensive  tour  of 
the  greenhouse  and  grounds,  led  by  Albert  Millard,  the 
superintendent,  and  W.  H.  Miller,  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent. Later  in  the  afternoon  the  party  continued  its 
journey  to  the  Rockefeller  estate  at  Pocantico  Hills, 


President  W.  N.  Craig's  Convention  Address 


FELLOW  members,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 
It  seems  eminently  fitting  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Gardners  should  celebrate  its  tenth  anniver- 
sary in  the  city  of  New  York  in  which  we  have  not  met 
since  1913.  At  Madison,  N.  J.,  in  1911  our  organization 
as  a  real  working  bod\'  made  its  initial  Ijow.  We  may  not 
have  accomplished  all  that  could  have  been  wished  in  the 
first  decade  of  our  existence  but  no  one  can  deny  that  we 
have  made  substantial  progress,  not  in  members  only,  but 
in  principles  and  in  a  sincere  effort  to  place  the  profession 
of  gardening  on  a  higher  plane.  We  may  be  criticized  for 
some  omissions  but  the  work  of  the  critic  is  ever  an  easy 
one,  and  those  who  have  labored  the  most  diligently  can 
justly  claim  that  their  work  has  not  been  entirely  in  vain, 
though  many  do  not  appreciate  their  eft'orts. 

We  are  very  glad  to  come  to  this  great  city,  the  centre 
of  the  greatest  horticultural  activity  in  the  New  World, 
for  here,  quite  naturally,  much  of  the  strength  of  our 
association  lays,  which  would  seem  to  amply  justify  the 
selection  of  the  gateway  of  the  Western  World  as  our 
headquarters  as  well  as  our  meeting  jjlace  today.  We 
feel  sure  that  as  a  result  of  our  gatherings,  each  one  of 
us  will  gain  new  ideas  and  inspirations  from  our  delib- 
erations and  the  instructive  inspection  trips  planned  for 
our  benefit  by  the  local  convention  committee.  I  would 
that  a  greater  number  of  members  could  attend  these  an- 
nual conventions  for  they  broaden  our  minds,  make  a 
pleasant  change  from  our  regular  tasks,  and  send  us 
away  better  fitted  for  what  lies  before  us.  But  shortage 
of  labor,  and  the  transportation  charges  prevent  many 
from  attending  who  would  like  to  be  here. 

Our  country  with  the  world  at  large  still  suffers  acuteh- 
from  business  depression,  the  aftermath  of  the  great  world 
war,  which  will  remain  in  some  measure  throughout  all 
our  lives,  and  our  profession  has  felt  the  existing'  econom- 
ical conditions  in  fully  as  great  a  ratio  as  most  of  the 
other  professions  and  industries.  Seeing,  however,  that 
floriculture  and  in  some  measure,  horticulture,  are  in  a 
certain  degree  luxuries,  it  is  comforting  to  reflect  that 
both  here  and  abroad  adversity  has  failed  to  dam|)cn  tlie 
ardor  of  those  who  are  interested  in  gardening.  In 
America,  we  have  had  this  year  a  wonderful  Spring  show 
and  a  record  Dahlia  show  in  New  York.  Boston  had  the 
finest  Spring  exhibition  in  its  history,  a  show  of  native 
orchids  in  April  which  attracted  25,000  visitors  and  which 
was  staged  by  the  wide-awake  and  enthusiastic  president 
of  the  RlSssachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Burrage,  and  a  most  unique  and  artistic  show  of  tropical 
ferns  and  orchids  in  September.  A  mammoth  show  is 
planned  for  Los  Angeles  this  Winter,  and  from  all  parts 
of  our  country  there  come  reports  of  splendid  exhibitions 
of  roses,  dahlias,  gladioli,  peonies,  and  other  popular 
flowers.  Looking  ahead  we  find  that  we  shall  have  an- 
other Grand  Central  Palace  show  in  New  York  next 
Spring;  a  fine  bulb  .show  in  Boston,  also  one  of  native 


ferns  ;  and  the  greatest  Spring  exhibition  ever  staged  in 
America,  in  Cleveland,  as  some  of  the  stellar  attractions. 
Surely  this  would  indicate  that  the  leaders  of  horticulture 
are  not  pessimistic  as  to  the  future  here,  while  abroad  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  which  suffered  vastly 
more  from  war's  ravages  than  we,  flower  shows  have  been 
wonderfully  successful,  and  there  is  no  slackening  in  the 
enthusiasm  for  gardening. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  present  time 
is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  garden  clubs  and 
kindred  bodies  which  have  maintained  "and  stimulated  a 
love  of  horticulture  among  those  best  able  to  support  it. 
Even  in  rather  remote  sections  of  northern  New  England 
these  garden  clubs  are  being  organized  and  the  keen  in- 
terest, intelligence,  and  activity  of  the  members  of  these 
clubs,  not  composed  of  ladies 'only,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, augurs  well  for  the  future  of  gardening.  O'ur  as- 
sociation is  endeavoring  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  these 
organizations  in  every  possible  way. 

Cowing  to  existing  economical  conditions,  the  calls  on 
our  Service  Bureau  by  men  out  of  employment  have  been 
quite  numerous,  but  because  of  the  reduction  on  some 
Estates  and  the  development  of  but  few  new  ones,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  place  as  many  applicants  as  we  couij 
wish.  In  this  respect  we  are  not  greatly  dissimilar  from 
otiier  i)rofes,sions,  all  of  which  are  feeling  the  present 
period  of  readjustment.  It  has  been  found  that  the  nec- 
essary advance  in  the  cost  of  our  annual  dues,  made  at 
the  St.  Louis  convention,  has  not  greatl\-  aft'ected  our 
numerical  strength,  while  the  additional  dues  help  quite 
materially  in  popularizing  and  strengthening  this  valuable 
feature  of  our  association.  We  have  had'  a  good  addi- 
tion of  prominent  estate  owners  as  sustaining  members, 
and  we  hope  for  a  further  strengthening  of  this  class  of 
members  in  the  immediate  future.  The  fact  that  we  are 
endeavoring  in  every  legitimate  way  to  furnish  compe- 
tent, reliable  men  to  estate  owners  and  to  promote  at  the 
same  time  that  spirit  of  friendly  co-operation  which  in 
my  humlile  opinion  must  exist'  between  employer  and 
gardener  for  the  really  successful  operation  of  a'  garden 
or  estate,  has  brought  us  many  words  of  commendation 
and  good  cheer. 

^__I  cannot  refrain  from  again  touching  on  Quarantine  No, 
■3/.  There  have  been  additional  orders  from  the  powers 
that  be  in  Washington,  but  Quarantine  No.  37  has  dealt 
the  heaviest  blow  to  horticulture  of  anv.  As  an  organi- 
zation we  have  endeavored  in  every'  possible  way  to 
secure  some  modification  but  so  far  without  avail.  We 
were  told  that  the  quarantine  when  placed  on  the  statute 
books  would,  like  the  laws  of  the  Aledes  and  Persians 
remain  forever,  but  I  still  have  faith  that  a  measure  so 
manifestly  unfair  which  has  had  so  stultifying  an  in- 
fluence on  horticulture  in  its  broadest  sense  will'  ere  long 
be  modified.  Our  commercial  friends,  the  nurservmen 
particularly,   who  at   one   time   vehemently  opposed   thi.s. 


For  October.  l'^2l 
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quarantine  seem  to  have  concluded  that  hopes  of  revision 
are  slender  and  with  fear  of  being  disciplined,  if  they  con- 
tinue their  opijosition,  seem  resigned  to  their  fate. 

Not  a  few  are  now  propagating  roses,  azeleas,  rhodo- 
dendrons, and  various  other  debarred  plants  in  large 
quantities,  which  proves  the  quarantine  to  have  some 
redeeming  features,  but  for  it,  we  would  have  continued 
to  import  many  plants  easily  propagated  here.  However, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Chinese  wall  built  up  against 
plants  from  abroad,  while  it  has  stimulated  some  home 
production,  has  at  the  same  time  very  materiallv  ad- 
vanced the  cost  of  all  these  plants  to  the  garden  lover. 
It  is  surely  a  narrow  and  regrettable  policy  which  com- 
pels us  to  purchase  such  plants  as  can  easily  be  propa- 
gated at  home  and  denies  to  us  interesting  plants  and 
bulbs  raised  bv  painstaking  hybridists  abroad.  We  are 
aware  that  permits  can  be  secured  after  much  red  tape 
for  plant  novelties  but  when  such  a  world  noted  institu- 
tion as  the  Arnold  Arboretum  has  regretfully  decided  that 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  the  importation  of  any  more  plants 
under  existing  conclitions,  there  is  little  encouragement 
for  amateurs  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

I  feel  that  our  association  should  continue  to  place 
itself  on  record  as  opposed  to  Quarantine  No.  Z7 .  \\'e  as 
gardeners  are  perhaps  more  deeply  concerned  with  insect 
pests  and  diseases  than  any  other  class  of  men,  but  we 
feel  that  the  virtual  embargo  on  all  plants  and  manv 
charming  and  harmless  bulbs  from  our  gardens  must  not 
be  allowed  to  stand,  even  though  we  be  offered  bulbs  of 
the  debarred  bulbs  and  plants  produced  at  home  at  several 
times  their  cost  abroad.  And  when  we  consider  that  such 
dangerous  and  destructive  insect  foes  as  the  gypsy  moth, 
Eitropean  corn  borer,  boll  weevil,  and  other  I  might 
name,  did  not  come  in  on  plants  or  bulbs,  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  quarantining  winds,  birds,  aeroplanes, 
railroad  trains,  automobiles,  or  even  the  sea  itself,  all  of 
which  have  been  and  are  distributors  of  both  insect  pests 
and  diseases,  we  believe  that  a  rigid  but  sure  inspection 
at  points  of  shipment  as  well  as  at  ports  of  entry,  should 
surely  safeguard  the  horticultural,  agricultural  and  ar- 
boricultural  interests  of  America. 

I  believe  some  members  of  our  association  think  we 
might  well  drop  the  signboard  nuisance  camjjaign  but  I 
entirely  disagree  with  them.  Surely  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  ours  should  stand  most  emphatically  for  the  elim- 
ination as  far  as  possible  of  the  ghastly  advertising  boards 
which  mar  so  much  of  the  picturesque  country  scener\-. 
Our  action  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  Park  Su- 
perintendents of  America,  garden  clubs,  various  civic 
bodies,  and  individuals,  while  we  have  had  some  com- 
mendatory newspaper  publicity.  When  civic  conscious- 
ness will  be  aroused  from  its  present  torpidity  we  mav 
accomplish  more.  We  should  stand  firmly  for  America 
the  beautiful  and  refuse  patronage  to  firms  which  per- 
sistently employ  these  advertising  methods,  no  matter 
whether  we  are  urged  to  buy  tires,  soap,  pills,  or  near  beer, 
not  even  when  the  hoards  display  the  catchy  slogan,  "Sav 
It  With  I'loWers." 

The  (juestion  of  whether  we  can  by  examination  or 
classification,  select  men  most  suitable  to  fill  resi)onsiblc 
gardening  positions  is  one  which  will  come  before  us. 
Opinions  on  this  subject  will  show  a  sharp  cleavage.  We 
cannot  afford  to  induce  anything  wliich  may  inflict  harfl- 
ship  on  deserving  and  competent  men,  whose  opportun- 
ities for  education  were  perhaps  less  than  our  own,  yet  it 
is  desirable  to  exclude  from  our  association  and  profes- 
sion men  who  have  no  genuine  claim  to  the  word  garden- 
er and  bring  discredit  on  the  profession.  I  believe  that 
estate  owners  will  be  just  as  eager  as  we  are  to  debar  un- 
desirables and  with  their  co-operatinn  it  can  be  accdnip- 
lished. 


The  training  of  young  gardeners  should  continue  to 
receive  our  earnest  consideration,  for  although  existing 
labor  conditions  may  give  us  an  adequate  supply  of  men, 
a  return  to  more  normal  conditions  will  soon  reveal  an 
acute  shortage.  The  increment  from  abroad  continues 
to  be  small  and  it  is  apparent  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  gardeners  and.  estate  managers  of  the  future  must  be 
trained  here.  Our  state  colleges  and  schools  are  in  some 
cases  doing  splendid  work  along  these  lines  and  some 
public  spirited  estate  owners  are  also  helping.  I  hope 
more  will  be  willing  to  assist  in  training  boys  and  youths 
who  show  a  liking  or  aptitude  for  horticultural  work. 

The  school  garden  movement  will  be  presented  to  us 
at  this  convention  bv  one  well  qualified  to  speak.  Per- 
sonallv  I  have  for  twenty  years  advocated  its  adoption 
and  extension  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  passing  of 
the  war  has  not  decreased  its  usefulness.  Year  by  year 
our  children  show  greater  skill  in  the  production  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  at  the  exhibitions  their  products  are  of 
a  more  superior  quality  and  better  .staged.  I  look  tipon 
the  school  garden  movement  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times  and  one  which  will  help  to  turn  the 
drift  of  population  from  the  overcrowded  industrial  cen- 
tres to  the  purer  air,  natural  beauties,  and  greater  com- 
forts of  country  life. 

I  cannot  clo.se  w-ithout  expressing  my  high  appreciation 
of  the  honor  you  conferred  upon  me  by  electing  me  presi- 
dent for  a  second  term.  I  w^ould  that  I  had  been  able  to 
do  more  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  association,  which 
has  been  verv  dear  to  mv  heart,  in  a  somewhat  busy  life. 
I  have  done  the  best  1  could.  We  all  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  faithful,  courteous,  earnest,  and  hard- 
working secretary.  Mr.  Ebel.  who  has  now^  given  us  ten 
years  of  efficient  service  in  his  eff'orts  to  uplift  the  dignit)^ 
of  our  ancient,  honorable,  and  enjoyable  profession. 


A  GARDENER'S  THOUGHT. 

TTHE  grav  drab  of  Winter  months  is  made  more  endur- 
■'•  able  Ijy  the  prospect  of  the  return  of  longer  and 
cheerier  days,  and  may  I  venttire  to  express  the  hope 
that  our  association,  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  horti- 
culture and  mutual  good  will,  may  yet  be  the  moans  of 
bringing  about  a  better  and  brighter  future  for  the  sons 
of  Adam's  profession.  Meetings  where  experiences  and 
opinions  are  freely  exchanged  will,  I  trust,  help  to  make 
us  more  proficient  in  our  craft,  more  skilful  workmen, 
and  yet  more  worthy  of  sympathetic  encouragement  and 
help  from  our  employers,  thus  proving  to  them  that  the 
money  they  spend  on  their  gardens  gives  them  more 
pleasure,  and  yields  a  better  return  than  that  which  is 
spent  on  other  hobbies  and  pursuits.  Personally,  I  have 
to  say.  no  trade  or  jirofession  is  more  engrossing  than 
gardening.  W^orkers  in  factories  spend  their  days  doing 
the  same  task  week  in,  week  out,  amid  the  noise  and 
whirr  of  machinery.  The  shop  assistant  has  little  to 
vary  his  daily  routine.  The  clerk  is  kept  monotonously 
on  the  same  stool  at  the  same  desk,  often  under  condi- 
tions trying  to  health  and  temper.  The  gardener  at  least 
breathes  pure  air,  with  little  risk  to  health.  Each  week 
brings  some  change  of  work.  Each  season  has  an  added 
interest.  Some  may  say,  with  truth  too,  ''and  change  of 
worry."  Still,  with  its  worry,  its  drawbacks,  and  its 
hard  work,  none  of  us  need  to  be  ashamed  to  say,  "I 
am  a  gardener."  Let  us  do  our  best  to  prove  we  are 
such  in  the  truest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

"Taking  no  thought  for  the  things  of  the  morrow" 
finds  no  place  in  the  gardener's  lot.  It  is  a  case  of  ever- 
lastingly taking  thought  for  the  things  of  the  morrow  ; 
living  in  the  future,  forming  mental  pictures  of  that 
which  is  to  be. — /.  /.  Graham. 
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PROPAGATION  by  causing  a  portion  of  one  plant  to  grow 
upon  another,  wliatever  may  be  the  form  which  the  opera- 
tion takes,  is  collectively  known  as  Graftage. 
It  may  be  said  that  graftage  is  never  employed  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  species  itself  because  seedage  and  cnttage  are  quicker 
and  cheaper.  Its  use  is  to  perpetuate  and  multiply  that  which 
does  not  reproduce  itself  from  seeds  and  which  it  is  not  advan- 
tageous or  profitable  to  grow  from  cuttings.  Graftage  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  secondary  operation,  because  the  stock,  or  plant 
upon  wliich  the  operation  is  performed,  must  first  be  produced 
from  seed  or  from  cutting,  and  this  stock  is  then  grafted  with  the 
desired  variety. 

The  term  grafting  is  generally  restricted  to  propagating  by 
the  use  of  short  shoots,  known  as  cions,  and  budding  to  the  use 
of  single  buds. 

Undoubtedly  grafting  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts  of  plant 
culture,  and  it  is  alluded  to  as  a  common  practice  in  the  most 
ancient  writings.  It  is  probable  that  this  art  was  held  more  or 
less  a  professional  secret  in  the  ancient  world,  but  the  ancients 
have  left  us  abundant  testimony  that  it  was  employed  with  success. 
Plinv  describes  some  methods  of  grafting,  and  gives  several  pre- 
cautions which  today  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  stock 
must  be  "that  of  a  tree  suitable  for  the  purpose."  and  the  graft 
must  be  "cut  from  one  that  is  proper  for  grafting";  from  a  tree 
"that  is  a  good  hcurcr.  and  from  a  young  shoot."  "A  graft  should 
not  be  used  that  is  too  full  of  sap,  no  by  Hercules !  no  more  than 
one  that  is  dry  and  parched,"  and  so  on,  thus  illustrating  the  fact 
that  most  of  our  current  practice  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  distant 
past. 

Graftage  consists  in  placing  together  a  portion  of  two  plants 
having  a  living  cambium  ring,  in  such  a  way  that  their  cambium 
cells  are  maintained  in  intimate  contact.  While  the  growth 
processes  immediately  involved  in  budding  and  grafting  are  well 
understood,  all  of  the  relations  between  the  stock  and  the  inserted 
part  are  not  so  clearly  defined.  The  important  principle,  so  far 
as  growth  is  concerned  is  to  unite  the  cambium  of  the  stock  vv'ith 
that  of  the  cion  or  bud.  When  held  firtnly  in  contact  by  grafting 
wax  or  tying  inaterial  the  cells  of  the  two  individuals  thus  united 
develop  a  callus,  effecting  a  close  union  and  wood  is  subsequently 
laid  down  by  each  contributing  part,  cementing  this  union  com- 
pletely. Plants  which  do  not  have  a  cam])ium  ring  cannot  be 
grafted  successfully. 

If  the  operation  is  successful,  growth  will  unite  the  two  parts, 
and  plant  processes  will  go  on  much  as  if  the  parts  had  never 
been  separated. 

The  more  intimate  the  contact  of  the  cambium  in  the  parts 
brouglit  together  and  the  less  injury  their  cells  sustain  throughout 
the  operation,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  unite. 

In  general,  a  union  so  intimate  as  to  insure  the  life  of  the  cion 
or  bud  is  only  possible  when  the  plants  are  related. 

In  plants  capable  of  being  grafted  or  budded  it  will  ordinarily 
be  found  that  different  varieties  of  the  same  species  invariably 
unite:  plants  of  different  species  of  the  same  genus  often  unite; 
examples,  pear  can  be  worked  upon  the  quince,  peach  on  plum. 
Plants  of  different  genera  in  the  same  family  sometimes  unite,  as 
the  pear  upon  hawthorn  and  the  syringa  upon  privet.  But  plants 
belonging  to  different  families  rarely  unite,  and  in  any  case  the 
union  is  never  permanent. 

An  apparent  close  connection  between  plants  of  different  genera 
is  not  always  a  criterion  that  they  will  unite,  as  for  example,  the 
peach  and  the  apricot  do  not  readily  join  together,  but  both  unite 
freely  upon  the  plum,  which  dift'ers  from  both  much  more  than 
these  differ  from  each  other. 

Another  peculiarity  which  is  manifested  in  graftage  is  that 
while  many  plants  freely  unite  in  one  direction  they  will  not  do 
so  in  the  opposite ;  thus,  most  pears  unite  freely  upon  the  quince, 
but  the  latter  does  not  do  so  upon  the  pear ;  orchard  cherries  unite 
easily  with  the  wild  mahaleb  cherry,  while  the  latter  rarely,  if 
ever,  unites  when  worked  upon  the  former. 

The  ways  or  fashions  of  grafting  are  very  numerous.  Thus 
Thouine  in  his  Moiiographie  dcs  Griifcs.  describes  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  kinds  of  grafting,  and  neary  fifty  methods  have  been 
described  by  modern  American  writers.  In  all  methods  the  under- 
lying principle  is  the  same  in  every  case,  and  the  operator  may 
fashion  the  method  of  union  to  suit  himself  if  only  he  apply  cam- 


bium to  cambium,  make  a  close,  air-tight  joint  and  properly  pro- 
tect the  work. 

All  kinds  of  graftage  may  be  classified  into  three  groups: 
(1)  bud-grafting,  or  budding;  (2)  cion-grafting,  or  what  is 
usually  thought  of  as  grafting  proper,  and  (3)  grafting  by  ap- 
proach, or  inarching. 

Most  people  connected  with  gardening  in  its  widest  sense  and 
who  follow  the  various — sometimes  antagonistic — opinions  set 
forth  by  writers  in  the  horticultural  press,  especially  if  those  of 
various  countries  are  compared,  are  aware  that  from  time  to  time 
there  have  been  expressions  of  opinion  that  graftage  is  both  in- 
jurious and  devitalizing  to  plants.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
prejudice  andainst  graftage  was  stronger  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  fifty  years  ago  than  it  is  today. 
Like  almost,  if  not  quite,  every  thing  else,  graftage  may  become 
in  evil  if  misused  or  abused.  In  the  case  of  ornamental  plants 
especially,  grafting  may  be  very  pernicious.  Fortunately,  owing 
to  the  new  quarantine  law  we  are  no  longer  troubled  with  Holland 
grown  Rhododendrons  which  were  grafted  upon  the  tender  poti- 
ticiuii  stock,  with  the  result  that  they  died  out  sooner  or  later. 
One  or  two  nurserymen  are  now  using  the  native  maxiinuiii  stock 
upon  which  to  graft  hybrid  Rhododendrons  which  is  a  great  bless- 
ing to  those  interested  in  hardy  plants.  Other  plant  raisers  in 
this  country  are  wisely  discarding  grafting  in  this  connection  en- 
tirely and  are  propagating  by  cuttings,  and  the  more  this  latter 
method  is  followed  where  possible,  the  better.  Another  example 
of  the  misuse  of  graftage  is  that  of  working  the  syringa  (lilac) 
upon  privet,  a  practice  which  has,  however,  been  discarded  by  the 
better  class  of  nurserymen.  Wherever  it  is  possible  without 
deteriment  to  the  object  in  view,  plants  should  always  be  grown 
from  cuttings  rather  than  grafted,  as  in  the  case  of  cuttings, 
growth  from  the  roots  is  always  the  same  as  the  top,  and  there- 
fore any  accident  to  the  latter  can  generally  be  renewed  from  the 
former.  Amateurs  and  those  who  do  not  employ  a  professional 
gardener  should  invariably  have  roses  upon  their  own  roots 
rather  than  budded.  This  will  avoid  trouble  from  growth  coming 
up  from  the  stock,  and  the  roses  will  not  be  so  liable  to  die  out, 
although  very  frequently  the  latter  is  caused  by  faulty  planting, 
and  want  of  care. 

\\  hile  grafted  and  budded  plants  should  be  avoided  when  pos- 
sible, there  are,  however,  certain  ends  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  graftage  method  of  propagation. 

It  can  be  used  to  change  the  character  of  a  plant.  Thus  it  is 
the  means  of  producing  dwarf  fruit  trees  by  grafting  the  apple 
upon  the  paradise  stock  and  the  pear  upon  the  quince ;  this  dwarf- 
ing enables  these  fruits  to  be  produced  in  a  small  area  and  causes 
the  trees  to  bear  earlier. 

It  can  be  the  means  of  overcoming  adverse  soil  conditions. 
Plums,  for  instance,  do  not  do  well  upon  very  light  soil  but  they 
will  thrive  upon  it  when  grafted  upon  the  peach.  The  peach  does 
better  upon  heavy  soil  when  grafted  upon  the  plum ;  the  latter 
method  will  also  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  peach  borer.  In  cliinatic 
where  the  peach  is  not  hardy,  the  mountain  ash  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  stock  for  the  plum  upon  light  soils. 

Modifications  in  llavor  of  fruits  and  their  period  of  ripening 
may  also  be  brought  about  by  graftage.  It  may  frequently  be 
used  as  a  means  of  increasing  a  plant's  hardiness  and  of  adapting 
a  variety  of  species  to  an  adverse  climate.  For  instance,  the  ex- 
treme hardiness  of  the  Oldenburg  apple  is  made  use  of  as  a  stock 
upon  which  to  graft  more  tender  varieties.  In  this  case  double 
grafting  is  performed.  The  Oldenburg  being  first  put  upon  the 
ordinary  crab  or  seedling  stock  and  then  the  desired  variety 
worked  upon  the  Oldenburg. 

It  is  thought  that  graftage  sometimes  increases  the  size  of 
fruit,  an  example  being  that  dwarf  pears  upon  quince  produce 
larger  fruit  than  when  grown  as  standards  upon  pear  stocks. 

The  flavor  of  soine  fruits  is  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  stock 
used  in  grafting,  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  apples 
which  are  much  more  acid  when  worked  upon  the  Siberian  crab 
or  ordinary  wild  crab  than  upon  either  seedling  apple  or  upon 
paradise  stocks.  Some  pears,  notably  the  Angouleme,  are  much 
improved  in  flavor  when  grafted  upon  the  quince. 

Old  orchards  that  have  been  allowed  to  grow  in  such  a  way  that 
spraying  and  fruit  gathering  are  almost  impossible,  or  which  con- 
tain poor  varieties,  may  he  entirely  renovated  by  heading  in  the 
{Contitiucd  on  page  740) 
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DARKNESS  AND  THE  RIPENING  OF  FRUITS 

EXPERIMENTS  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Gustave  Riviere  and 
Georges  Pichard  sliow  that  where  the  object  of  storing  fruit 
in  a  fruit  room  is  to  dclaj-  its  maturity  and  thereby  enable  its 
use  to  be  deferred,  darl<ness  is  important.  The  authors  experi- 
mented with  two  small  lots  of  the  Apple  Calville  Blanc,  exposing 
one  to  diffuse  light  and  the  other  to  darkness.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  expermient  (Xo\  ember  27),  the  composition  of  the  fruit, 
as  determnied  by  analysis  of  a  specimen  similar  to  the  fruits  used 
in  the  expermient,  was:  total  sugar  12.55  grams,  glucose  9.25,  and 
cane  sugar  3.3U.  On  February  12  of  the  followmg  year,  only 
those  fruits  which  had  been  exposed  to  diffuse  light  were  ripe. 
Those  which  had  Ijeen  kept  in  darkness  were  not  ready  until 
several  weeks  later.  Analysis  of  the  dark-kept  and  light-kept 
fruits  showed  that  whereas  tlie  total  sugar  had  decreased  in  both, 
it  had  decreased  considerably  more  in  the  light-kept  .Apples  than 
in  those  maintained  in  darkness,  the  amounts  being : — total  sugar 
in  light-kept,  11  grams,  in  dark-kept  Apples  11.85  grams.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  decrease  in  sugar  which  accom- 
panied ripening  was  due  almost  entirely  to  a  decrease  in  glucose. 
Thus,  whereas  the  saccharose  (cane  sugar)  fell  from  9.25  grams 
on  Noveml)er  27  to  8.78  grams  in  the  dark-kept  Apples  analyzed 
on  February  12,  it  was  so  low  as  8.05  grams  in  the  Apples  kept 
in  the  light.  This  is  in  conformity  with  what  the  plant  physi- 
ologist would  expect,  namely,  that  glucose  is  the  sugar  which  is 
used  up  in  the  course  of  respiration.  It  would  seem  to  follow 
that  respiration  of  fruit,  such  as  Apples,  is  appreciably  more 
rapid  in  light  than  in  darkness  and  that  light  would,  in  some 
circumstances,  l)c  a  useful  aid  in  speeding  up  the  ripening  process. 
The  decrease  in  total  sugar  in  the  kept  fruits  may  perhaps  sur- 
prise some  people ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Apple  fruits 
are  living  things,  and.  like  all  such  things,  they  continue  to  use 
energy  which  they  get  by  decomposing  the  sugars  they  contain. 
The  other  ripening  changes,  the  softening  of  the  cells,  have  for 
their  result  that  the  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  sugar  produces 
a  taste  of  .greater  sweetness  in  the  ripe  fruit  than  the  larger 
quantity  does  in  the  unripe  fruit. — The  Gardeners'  Chroniele 
iBritish.) 


GARDENS  AND  WATER 

NO  class  of  the  community  has  been  hit  such  hard,  repeated 
blows  by  the  prolonged  spell  of  dry  weather  as  gardeners. 
W'licther  their  particular  fancy  was  among  flowers,  fruits  or 
vegetables,  it  has  failed  to  realize  expectations  and,  consequently, 
it  has  not  sustained  the  reputation  (often  self-accordedj  of  its 
grower  as  an  expert  in  this  or  in  that  among  his  friends.  An  ordi- 
nary drought  causes  a  certain  amount  of  perturbation,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  means  adequate  to  prevent  complete  failure,  or 
even  serious  disappointment.  The  present  period  is  not  English — 
"it  is  not  cricket."  Week  after  week,  month  after  month  with 
no  rain  or  not  enough  to  be  appreciable,  resources  were  strained 
and  finally  broken — the  plants  had  to  take  their  chance. 

Those  who  read  as  they  run  in  their  own  or  their  friends' 
gardens  will  have  learned  one  valuable  lesson  in  every  case,  and 
a  second  one  in  many  instances.  The  immense  ad\-antage  of 
deeply  cultivated,  firm  soil  over  that  which  is  shallow,  and  per- 
haps loose,  too,  has  been  emphatically  demonstrated.  In  the 
former  the  plants  grew  steadily  and  strongly  for  many  weeks 
without  extraneous  aid :  in  the  latter  they  ceased  to  advance  much 
sooner,  wilted  badly  and  collapsed  eventually. 

The  supplemental  steps  taken  immediately  that  the  soil  ap- 
proached total  dryness  took  the  form  of  a  very  heavy  watering, 
pointing  shortly  afterwards,  and  finally  a  mulching  of  short 
manure,  lawn  ch'ppings  or  fine,  dry  mould.  Later,  wlien  dryness 
was  again  imminent,  came  the  removal  of  the  mulching,  a  second 
soaking,  pointing  over  and  the  replacement  of  the  mulch  or  a 
fresh  supply.  This  process,  continued  as  necessan^  carried  the 
crops  to  a  finish.  In  the  case  of  .shallow  ground  the  treatment 
ran  on  identical  lines,  hut  because  of  lack  of  depth  tor  the  roots 
and  to  hold  moisture  the  drying-out  was  much  quicker.  The  per- 
sistent application  of  water  kejit.  tlie  soil  so  cold  that  the  roots 
gradually  perished,  and  following  that  came  the  death  of  the 
plants.  The  lesson  learned  is  that  very  deep,  firm  soil  docs  not 
dry  out  rapidly,  whereas  shallow,  loose  soil  does  do  so. 

Correct  watering  is.  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  detail  of  garden- 
ing to  master.  The  secret  lies  in  giving  apjilications  only  when 
they  are  required  to  maintain  sufficient  moisture  in  the  ground 
for  the  plants  to  feed.  Considered  judgment  must  decide  the 
duration  of  the  intervals.     In  the  case  of  iilants  in  pots  llie  sides 


can  be  rapjied  sliarply  with  tlie  knuckles  or  a  small  mallet.  If 
the  note  in  response  is  clear,  water  is  needed;  but  if  it  is  dull, 
none  must  be  given.  After  a  little  experience  this  test  mav  be 
accepted  as  inlalhble,  pro\  ided  that  the  drainage  is  in  perfect 
condition.  Out  of  doors  this  course  of  procedure  is  obviously  im- 
possible. The  decision  must  be  based  on  the  appearance  of  the 
leaves  or  on  a  soil  test  at  a  depth  of  about  six  inches,  and  the 
latter  is  the  more  reliable  and,  incidentally,  the  more  trouble, 
lake  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  average  trowel;  if  it  is  dry 
at  the  bottom,  give  water;  if  damp,  withhold  it. 

The  quantity  of  water  given  at  one  time  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance as  far  as  plants  in  the  garden  are  concerned,  but  not  so 
much  so  to  those  in  pots,  since  the  grower  has  substantial  control 
here.  The  bulk  of  water  used  in  gardens  comes  through  mains 
ill  these  days;  it  varies  in  quality  (for  plants)  and  it  is  generally 
exceedingly  cold.  .\s  regards  the  quality,  the  gardener  has  no 
alternative  to  using  it  when  a  supply  is  imperative,  and  the  result 
is  usually  satisfactory,  though  some  plants  may  be  checked  for 
a  brief  season.  The  coldness  is  always  prejudicial,  and  it  will  be 
to  an  innocuous  or  a  dangerous  degree  according  to  circumstances. 
There  must  be  an  immutable  law  in  garden  watering.  When  the 
soil  approaches  dryness  apply  enough  water  to  moisten  it  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  three  feet,  and  give  no  more  until  it  approxi- 
mates to  total  dryness  again — the  interval  may  be  a  week,  a  fort- 
night, a  month,  a  year,  its  duration  is  of  no  importance.  VVhen 
main  water  is  used  the  temperature  of  the  best  soil  will  be  re- 
duced by  about  two  degrees,  which  will  be  recovered  almost  dur- 
ing the  day  following  an  evening  soaking,  and  unless  there  is 
something  peculiarly  objectionable  in  the  quality,  no  harm  can 
result.  Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  the  occasional  soaking 
directed  by  intelligent  judgment  water  is  given  from  a  main  each 
evening.  The  original  loss  is  put  at  two  degrees ;  the  recovery 
the  next  day  is  not  quite  complete  and,  consequently,  the  tem- 
perature will  fall  slowly  lower  until  the  soil  is  so  cold  that  the 
plants  cannot  feed — they  die  from  starvation.  Such  watering  is  a 
folly  in  which  too  many  amateurs  indulge  and  it  cannot  de  depre- 
ciated too  strongly.  The  point  can  be  demonstrated  in  any  garden 
liy  choosing  two  plants  of  the  same  kind  growing  under  precisely 
tlie  same  conditions,  but  far  enough  apart  to  ensure  that  the 
treatment  of  the  one  cannot  influence  the  other.  Do  not  give 
water  to  one  unless  the  soil  is  dry  at  a  depth  of  six  inches:  .give 
eiiou.gh  water  to  the  other  to  soak  in  two  inches,  each  evening; 
the  former  will  flourish  and  the  latter  will  die  in  a  fortnight,  or 
three  weeks  at  the  most.  Far  different  from  regular  soil  water- 
ing, and  always  beneficial  in  hot  weather,  is  evening  .syringing  of 
the  tops  of  the  plants  in  which  the  quantity  reaches  the  ground 
will  be  too  small  to  affect  the  temperature  either  way. 

In  all  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  assist  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  soil  moisture.  The  simplest  means  is  incessant  shallow 
hoeing  or  pricking  over  to  encourage  a  surface  layer  of  dust,  per- 
haps two  inches  thick.  The  capillary  tubes  are  then  broken  and 
there  can  be  no  waste,  while  there  is  the  inestimable  benclit  that 
it  is  impossible  for  weeds — interlopers  and  robbers  in  a  garden — 
to  establish  themselves.  The  second  step  to  preservation  is 
mulching  with  short  manure  or  lawn  clippings,  and  it  is  uiiques- 
tinnably  the  better;  but  all  gardeners  are  not.  unfortunately,  in 
a  position  to  adopt  it  owing  to  lack  of  suitable  material. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  soil  watering  which  may  be  treated 
of  before  the  subject  is  dismissed — it  is  in  relation  to  beds  spe- 
cially prepared  for  seeds,  including  Cabliages,  Onions.  Spinach, 
Turnips  and  others,  which  must  be  sown  w-hen  the  ground  is. 
even  in  iionnal  seasons,  hot  and  dry.  It  is  impossilile  to  get  a 
perfectly  dry  soil  down  as  fine  and  firm  as  it  ought  to  be  for 
this  purpose,  as,  indeed,  it  must  be  if  success  is  to  be  achieved. 
Therefore  soak  it  heavily  once  or  twice  as  required  in  advance 
of  sowing  and  do  not  give  any  more  water  until  the  hour  of 
necessity,  which  ought  not  to  come  before  the  seedlings  are 
through  the  surface.  Similarly,  when  seedlings  have  to  be  trans- 
planted in  dry  weather  the  sites  should  be  watered  beforehand, 
as  dry  soil  will  draw  moisture  from  the  roots  and  cause  the 
plants  to  wilt  seriously  and  perhaps  die.  Except  for  limited  areas 
where  very  small  seeds  are  to  be  sown,  all  stones  must  not  be 
removed,  as  they  lend  to  keep  the  surface  cool  and  moist. — The 
Garden. 


WILD   CHERRIES   AND   BLACKBIRDS 

HE  Wild  Cherry  or  Gcan   {Pruniis  A;-uim)   is  not  planted  as 
freelv  as   it  might  be   for  esthetic  effect.     It  is  a  beautiful 
sight    in    Spring   when   covered    with   blossom,   especially   if   .seen 
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against  a  dark  background,  such  as  can  be  afforded  by  Scots 
Pnies.  In  ,\mmnn,  it  is  one  of  our  tciv  native  trees  to  snow 
bright  orange  and  red  foliar  tints,  whicn  hkewise  stand  out  well 
ill  relief  against  the  deep  blue-green  of  the  bcots  Pme.  but  my 
main  object  in  writing  tnis  note  is  to  point  out  an  additional  ad- 
vantage this  tree  possesses,  viz.,  as  a  counter-attraction  to  black- 
birds from  cultivated  Iruit.  This  fact  has  been  brought  vividly  to 
my  notice  this  Summer.  Suddenly  these  birds  ceased  from 
troubling  the  garden  berries.  1  discovered  that  their  attention 
had  been  turned  to  the  ripening  fruit  of  the  Wild  Cherry  trees 
growing  in  the  vicinity.  For  a  full  fortnight  they  were  almost 
wholly  occupied  with  them.  Apparently  wild  Cherries  form  a 
superior  attraction  to  cultivated  soft  fruit.  The  same  change- 
over was  very  noticeable  at  another  garden  in  this  neighborhood. 
In  this  instance  the  Cherry  trees  are  situated  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away ;  yet  the  blackbirds  forsook  the  garden  for  several 
days  to  devour  the  wild  fruit.  A  fortnight's  freedom  froin  these 
birds  at  the  height  of  the  Strawberry  season  is  a  great  blessing. 
Hence .  for  this  reason  alone  the  planting  of  wild  Cherry  trees 
in  the  vicinity  of  gardens  is  desirable.  They  are  easily  raised 
from  the  fruit  stones,  grow  rapidly  and  are  very  accommodating 
as  to  soil.  It  is  not  a  small  tree,  either,  as  some  writers  might 
tnake  us  imagine,  for  specimens  will  attain  to  the  size  of  forest 
trees,  and  produce  timber  of  value  to  cabinet  makers. — The 
Gardeners'   Cliroiiiele    (British.') 
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BEAUTIFUL    PLANTS    FOR    SHADY 
POSITIONS 


DRI^-EMINENCE  is,  generally  speaking,  given  to  the  suimy 
*  side  of  the  garden,  and  plants  which  thrive  in  the  Hght  and 
come  to  full  beauty  in  time  of  bud  and  blossom  are  studied  and 
arranged  for  from  the  point  of  view  of  color  effect  and  suitabil- 
ity. It  is  the  "sunshine  line"  which  appeals  to  most  folk.  We 
are  constantly  being  reminded  that  such  and  such  plants  "love 
the  sun,"  and  so  it  has  come  about  that  the  shady  places  in  our 
gardens  and  their  possibilities  of  beauty  are  not  thought  out  or 
considered  with  the  same  degree  of  interest. 

But  the  place  where  the  shadows  fall  for  the  longest,  as  well 
as  the  sunny  ciuarter,  inay  be  made  attractive,  suggestive  of  cool- 
ness and  quiet  and  restfulness  during  the  days  of  Summer. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  least  inviting  spot  in  a  garden  in  the  matter 
of  plants — the  neglected  and  often  uncared-for  position — which 
is  the  very  test  of  the  gardener's  capabilities.  Just  as  some  great 
landscape  painter  is  able  by  certain  deft  finishing  touches  on  the 
canvas  to  impart  life  and  beauty  to  the  scene,  so  the  gardener- 
artist  sees  in  the  least-regarded  portion  of  the  ground  great 
possibilities,  and,  with  that  before  him,  works  until  his  ideals 
are  achieved,  and  sombre  and  hitherto  uninviting  surroundings 
are,  by  the  use  of  the  most  suitable  subjects,  transformed.  He 
creates  a  scene  of  beauty  vv-here  little  or  none  existed  before. 

We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  number  of  plants  which 
thrive  best  in  the  shade  is  unlimited,  but  we  would  remind  anyone 
interested  of  one  hardy  subject  at  least,  valued  for  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage  and  flowers,  too.  It  is  the  Fiinkia  or  Plantain  Lily, 
a  lover  of  shade  and  moisture,  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  in  early 
Summer  when  seen  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  new  dress,  a  plant 
that  is  not  averse  to  growing  under  trees  so  long  as  they  are 
not  allowed  to  rob  it  of  the  elements  of  the  soil. 

As  we  have  said,  they  are  hardy — so  hardy,  in  fact,  that  in 
all  our  experience  of  them  we  do  not  remember  a  Winter  when 
frost  hurt  them  to  any  very  great  extent,  or  when  the  covering 
of  leaves  which  we  gave  did  not  suffice  to  protect  them.  — /r!.f/t 
Gardciniig. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Utile  Garden.  By  Mrs.  Francis  King.  .Atlantic  Monthly 
Press,  Boston. 
The  soul  of  a  garden  could  not  be  more  pleasingly  embodied 
in  description  than  it  is  within  the  less  than  one  hundred  pages 
of  this  attractive  little  volume.  Through  it  are  expressed  the  ma- 
tured sensibilities  acquired  by  one  who  has  long  made  such  a 
study  of  the  harmonious  arrangements  of  flow'ering  plants  that 
she  could  compose  that  appropriately  named  book.  The  IJ'cl!  Con- 
sidered Garden.  This  new  work  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  that 
might  be  expected  to  arise  from  service  as  the  honorary  president 
of  the  Women's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association.  Though 
most  valuable  for  giving  improved  ideas  of  color  arrangement,  a 
subject   to    which   a    chapter    is    devoted   entirely,    it    suggestively 


and  in  a  fairly  practical  manner  relates  the  ideas  of  other  recent 
writers  on  the  designing  of  gardens  of  not  large  scale.  Several 
helpful  charts,  some  ot  them  original  with  the  author,  are  con- 
tained  in   the   \  olume. 

Come  Into  the  Garden.  By  Grace  Tabor.  Macmillan  Ciunpany, 
Xew  York. 

Tiie  contents  of  this  neat  and  tastily-made  little  volume  are 
quite  in  keeping  with  its  form.  In  it  are  lucidly  and  attractively 
set  fcrth  the  principles  and  details  of  plamiing  and  constructing 
homes  and  gardens  upon  city  lots  that  are  measured  by  square 
feet — a  field  slighted  by  writers  of  books  on  landscape  art  in 
general.  The  enclosing  walls,  by  which  such  lots  of  necessity  are 
usually  hemmed  in,  are  found  an  advantage.  Miss  Tabor  de- 
clares that  she  "cannot  too  earnestly  express  the  belief  that  noth- 
ing worth  while  will  ever  be  done  with  suburban  or  any  other 
gardens  until  we  restore  the  fences  and  walls  so  ruthlessly  torn 
down  and  abandoned  around  the  latter  quarter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury." The  solutions  of  the  practical  difficulties  resulting  from 
limitations  of  space  are  eminently  sensible  and  happy.  There  is 
shown  what  at  lirst  blush  might  appear  preposterous  and  alto- 
gether hopeless,  namely,  how,  even  within  such  straightene'd  con- 
fines, may  be  enjoyed  the  charms  of  the  "outdoor  living  room." 
The  owner  of  the  small  city  lot  need  not  abandon  thoughts  of 
having  his  own  trees,  evergreens,  shrubbery,  vines,  roses  and  other 
flowers,  nor  even  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  a  vegetable  garden,  a 
rock  garden,  a  wild  garden,  water  features  and  water  flowers. 
Here  is  given,  very  clear  and  very  sane,  directions  also  for  cul- 
tivating them  all. 

The  author's  experience  tells  in  the  nice  selection  of  the  mate- 
rials she  adxocates ;  she  eliminates  discreetly  and  cautions  judi- 
ciously. 

The  Flo'ccer  Art  of  Japan.  By  Mary  Averill.  The  John  Lane 
Company,  Xew  York. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  been  doing  valuable  service  by 
interpreting  to  lovers  of  flowers  the  world  over  the  genius  of  that 
people  among  whom  have  e.xisted  for  700  years  clearly  recog- 
nized schools  of  flower  arrangement.  To  Occidentals  it  is  strange 
indeed  that  in  the  one  city  of  Kyoto  alone  there  are  forty  teachers 
of  the  art  adhering  to  one  school,  and  strange  that  there  is  a 
regular  ceremony  of  arranging  flowers.  The  invited  guest  enters 
the  room  of  a  home  where  there  is  a  carefully  and  scientifically 
studied  arrangement  of  a  few  sprigs  of  flowers  or  tree  branches, 
with  all  surroundings  carefully  appointed.  After  judging  his 
host's  attainments  in  the  art — he  displays,  by  trial,  his  own. 

There  has  naturally  grown  up  an  elaborate  system  of  sym- 
bolism. There  have  liecn  developed,  as  might  be  expected,  meth- 
ods of  making  flowers  last  well.  Steins  of  all  are  cut  under 
water ;  the  stems  of  the  lotus,  as  is  practiced  among  us  in  the 
case  of  the  Oriental  poppy  and  of  other  very  evanescent  flowers, 
are  plunged  immediately  into  boiling  water;  the  blossoms  of  all 
water-loving  plants  are  kept  fresh  longer  by  forcing  a  little  salt 
into  the  stems  and  standing  them  in  warm  water  or  weak  tea, 
which  is  used  for  flowers  of  other  kinds,  also;  flowering  fruit 
branches  and  those  of  dogwood,  etc..  have  the  bark  bruised  w'here 
it  will  be  under   water. 

The  many  illustrations,  at  first  sight  of  apparently  no  signifi- 
cance, repay  study  by  the  suggestions  that  gradually  evolve  from 
them. 


A   LESSON    ON    GRAFTING   AND    BUDDING 

{Continued  from  page  738) 

trees  and  inserting  grafts  in  the  stubs  of  the  branches.  It  is  not, 
however,  worth  wdiile  to  do  this  unless  the  trees  are  sound. 

Grafting  with  a  ciou  is  invariably  used  for  trees  of  any  size, 
and  on  branches  in  the  case  of  regrafting  old  trees,  but  for  seed- 
ling stock  buds  are  used ;  the  latter  being  also  always  used  for 
roses. 

In  selecting  cions  or  buds  for  fruiting  stock  we  must  not  forget 
Pliny's  advice  to  take  them  from  good  bearing  trees.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  point  is  not  always  given  full  consideration  by 
fruit-tree  raisers.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  the  case  of 
apples  especially,  failure  to  bear  is  due  to  want  of  care  in  select- 
ing scions  and  buds. 

Grafting  by  approach,  or  inarching,  has  been  mentioned.  This 
is  Nature's  method  and  examples  of  it  may  be  frequently  seen  in 
woods  and  forests,  as  well  as  in  other  places  w-here  related  trees 
are  growing  together.  In  ordinary  practice  this  method  is  not 
now  much  used,  although  it  was  a  favorite  way  in  private 
gardens,  especially  in  connection  with  plums.  For  this  purpose 
a  seedling  is  planted  under  an  older  tree  of  the  desired  kind,  and 
a  branch,  preferably  about  the  same  size  as  the  seedling,  is  joined 
to  the  latter,  the  barks  being  removed  betw-een  the  stock  and  the 
cion.  and  both  waxed  and  tied  snugly  together.  If  the  operation 
is  performed  in  the  Spring  the  branch  may  be  severed  in  the  Fall 
and  the  resulting  young  tree  planted  in  its  permanent  position, 
provided  a  perfect  junction  has  resulted. 


For  October,  1921 
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1922  CONVENTION,   BOSTON,   MASS. 
Officers   for   1922. 
Robert  Cameron,   President. 
John  Barnet,  Vice-President. 
Montague   Free,  Treasurer. 
M.  C.   Ebel,  Secretary. 
1921  CONVENTION  REPORT. 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION,  OCTOBER  11,  1921. 
The  meeting   convL'iud   at   thr    P'ark   Av.iiuc   Hotul,   New   York 
City,   Tuesday   afteriion.    Oct'ibcr    11.    T.    .A.    Havemever,    Presi- 
dent  of   the    Horticultural    Society    of    Xevv    York,    presiding    as 
Chairman. 

CH.MRMAX  H.WEMEYf-.R:  In  calling  this  meeting  to  or- 
der I  vvibh  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  the  Hor- 
ticultural Srciety  of  New  York  by  inviting  me  to  preside  at  your 
meeting.  I  think  your  .Xssociation  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  having  :nvitcd  members  of  the  various  horticultural  societies 
to  be  present  here  today.  I  think  that  the  co-operation  you  have 
shown   will  be  a  great   benefit  to  horticulture. 

We  have  with  us  today  James  Boyd.  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society,  and  a  great  lover  of  plants.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  .^.  C.  Burrage.  President  of  the  ^[assachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  is  unable  to  be  present. 

\Ve  also  have  with  us  today  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  President  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  .America,  which  I  personally  think  is  doing 
more  for  horticulture  today  than  any  other  society.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  Mrs.  Sloan,  President  of  the  Garden  Club 
of   -America. 

Mrs.    Samuel   Sloan    Welcomes   Visitors 
Mrs.    Sloan's   address  appears   on  another  page. 
\Ve  want  to  stand   tor  the  \erv  highest  and  best  there  is  in  hor- 


ticulture and  Vic  know  we  can  get  your  help.  Again  I  want  to 
welcome  yon  to  New  York  and  I  wish  that  my  own  place  was  one 
of  those  you  could  visit.  Although  I  love  it,  it  would  not  be  of 
interest  to  you,  but  I  know  you  are  going  to  visit  some  wonderful 
places  in  the  next  few   days. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  all  in  having  this  wonderful  organ- 
ization which  is  doing  so  much  good  work  throughout  the  country. 

CHAIRMAN  HAVEMFA'b:R:  I  have  much  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Head. 

Thomas  W.  Head  Speaks 

THOMAS  W.  HEAD  (Red  Bank,  X,  J.)  :  Mrs.  Sloan,  Fellow 
Members  and  Friends :  I  wish  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Gardeners  for  your  kind  welcome  to  this 
city,  and  I  can  assure  you  we  will  take  advantage  of  all  the 
opportunities  offered  us  by  visiting  these  various  places.  We 
appreciate  your  kindness  very  much. 

One  tiling  I  noticed  Mrs.  Sloan  spoke  about  particularly  was 
the  co-operation  with  the  employers.  Although  this  is  not  the 
time  for  discussion,  because  that  will  come  up  later.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  that  is  something  we  are  all  working  for.  We  are 
trying  to  co-operate  with  our  employers  and  with  the  various 
tlubs  and  so  on.  Without  such  co-operation  how  can  we  expect 
to  get  along?  How  can  we  e-xpect  to  have  the  estates  of  our 
employers  prosper  under  our  supervision  unless  we  have  such 
co-operation? 

Sometitnes  the  employers  wish  to  pull  the  garden  to  pieces. 
If  it  is  their  hobby  and  their  pleasure  let  them  do  it  as  long 
as  they  are  willitig  to  pay  for  it.  Let  us  always  try  to  co-operate 
with  our  einployers.  Sometimes  it  is  embarrassing  to  us  when  a 
lady  or  gentleman  has  something  they  want  changed  or  something 
they  think  should  be  improved  and  when  they  get  through  there 
are  no  improvements  at  all.  Perhaps  such  occasions  are  lessons 
to  them. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  it  is  co-operation  that  we  are  always 
trying  to  give  our  employers  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with 
me  that  that  is  what  we  are  there  for.  Without  it  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  get  that  restful  feeling  that  we  ought  to  have  on 
the   places  and  on  these  beautiful   estates. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Sloan  for  the  kind  welcome  she  has  given 
us  and  I  am  sure  we  all  will  learn  something  from  visiting  these 
beautiful  estates.  Undoubtedly  we  could  learn  something  up  at 
Garrison,  for  we  are  always  willing  to  learn  and  there  is  a 
chance  on  the  small  places  as  well  as  on  the  large.  However,  our 
time  is  limited  and  we  will  only  visit  these  large  estates,  although 
I  am  sure  we  could  get  much  valuable  information  from  the 
smaller    ones. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  your  welcome  extended  to  us 

CHAIRMAN  H.AVKM..YER:  I  have  much  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing W.  X.  Craig.  Prssident  of  the  Xational  .Association  of 
Gardeners. 

President  Craig's  address  appears  on  another  page. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  C.eorgc  Rol)crt  White  Gold  Med.al  for 
Horticulture  was  this  year  awarded  to  Mrs.  Frances  King  of 
.\lina,  Michi.gan.  This  was  the  first  time  the  medal  had  lieen 
awarded  to  a  woman.  Mrs.  King  is  one  of  the  greatest  supi)ort- 
ers  of  horticulture  and  is  known  for  her  great  work  in  gardening, 
her  lectures,  for  the  formation  of  clubs  and  for  her  books. 

CHAIRMAN  HAVI':MEYFR:  I  have  great  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing to  \ou  at  this  time  James  Boyd,  President  of  the  Penn- 
svlvania   Horticultural   Societv. 

'j.M\lb:S  I'.OYD:  Mr.  President.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a 
great  ))leasure  to  be  here  t'nis  afternoon  and  speak  to  you.  Your 
Secretary  asked  me  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  sign  boards. 
T  am  very  much  interested  in  that  subject,  although  ]  know  very 
little  about  it.  I  might  have  spoken  to  you  about  plants  and 
(lowers  to  a  little  better  advantage,  but  since  your  Secretary  in- 
vited me  to  come  here  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  friends  and 
asked  their  opinion  in  regard  to  sign  boards  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  tell  you  what  I  have  learned. 

James  Boyd's  Address  on  Sign  Boards  on  Another  Page 

C1L\1RM.\X  H.WfAllAblK  :  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr. 
f!astman  of  Cleveland  will  be  unable  to  be  present  today.  G.  H. 
Pring  will  make  some  remarks  along  this  same  line. 
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G.  H.  Pring  on  School  Gardens 

G.  H.  Pring  (\"ice  President  1\.  A.  G.}  :  It  was  the  least  of 
my  expectations  when  I  left  St.  Louis  that  I  would  be  called  upon 
tc   address  this  convention  instead  of  Mr.  Eastman. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any 
direct  statistics  of  the  work  being  done  in  Cleveland.  1  will 
try  to  cover  the  subject,  generally  speaking.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  at  the  Cleveland  Convention  when  Mr.  Eastman  as 
Garden  Supervisor  was  directed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to 
visit  cur  convention  .md  to  ask  for  some  assistance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  work  in  Cleveland  and  the  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment. 

A  committee  was  appointed.  I  was  selected  as  Chairman  and 
the  matter  was  taken  tip  with  the  Board  in  general  and  also  with 
Mr.  Eastman.  The  Committee  reported  with  its  recommenda- 
tions which  of  course  you  have  read  through  the  medium  of  The 
G.\RDENERs'   Chronicle. 

It  was  probably  due  to  that  report  that  I  was  called  to  Cleve- 
land to  start  the  first  Summer  course  in  gardening,  or  as  we 
term  it.  horticulture.  \\  hen  I  arrived  at  Cleveland  I  found  that 
the  students  were  composed  of  teachers  or  various  garden  super- 
visors. There  were  about  forty-five  teachers  in  the  class  doing 
school  garden  work  during  the  vacation  period. 

There  are  two  main  tracts  which  are  worthy  of  mention.  One 
is  the  so-called  West  Tech  Tract  which  comprises  the  West 
Technical  High  School  and  the  surrounding  grounds,  and  the 
other  is  the  John  Hay  Tract  which  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Cleveland.  The  John  Hay  Tract  is  a  combination  of  both 
flowers  and  vegetables.  It  is  probably  about  two  acres  in  extent 
and  is  laid  out  in  up-to-date  lines.  The  old-fashioned  idea  of 
having  little  two  by  four  plots  for  individual  children  is  done 
away  with.  Everything  is  planted  in  straight  lines  and  the  chil- 
dren have  their  special  lines  to  work.  There  is  a  gardener  in 
charge  of  the  tract  who  is  absolutely  responsible  for  the  prac- 
tical teaching  of  the  children.  In  addition  there  is  a  school  teacher 
designated   for  a  certain  section. 

In  reference  to  the  West  Tech  High  School  and  gardens  there 
is  ornamentation  around  the  High  School  which  is  partly  taken 
care  of  by  the  children.  There  is  also  the  West  Tech  Green- 
house, which  is  about  seventy-five  feet  long  and  somewhat  anti- 
quated. I  am  speaking,  of  course,  about  last  year.  There  the 
children  are  allowed  to  take  their  various  courses  in  plant 
propagation  and  various  other  suajects  relative  to  plant  growing. 

There  are  probably  between  thirty  and  forty  outside  frames 
where  various  ve.getablcs  are  raised  in  the  Spring.  Probably 
about  two  acres  are  under  cultivation  for  various  farm  crops 
and  a  gardener  is  in  charge.  .\11  the  vegetables  grown  at  West 
Tech  are  turned  over  to  the  so-called  commissarj'  department. 

The  latest  report  from  Mr.  Eastman  is  that  there  will  be  a 
complete  new  range  on  this  West  Tech  ground.  I  understand  this 
range  will  cost  approximately  $40,000. 

I  think  that  covers  the  subject  as  far  as  I  know  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  know  sooner  that  I  was  going 
to  be  called  on,  because  I  could  have  prepared  some  figures  to 
present  to  vou. 

CHAIRMAN  H-WEMEYER:  Discussion  is  now  in  order. 
Does  anyone  wish  to  address  the  meeting? 

MRS.'SLO.-vN:  I  would  like  to  ask  vvhether  the  boys  like  the 
work  well  enough  to  go  on  with  it,  or  whether  it  is  just  tempo- 
rary while  they  r.re  in  school? 

MR.  PRING:  I  think  Mr.  Eastman  has  tried  to  direct  as 
many  as  possible  into  the  profession.  He  claims  there  are  quite 
a  fev/  following  it  up — principally  from  the  foreign  element. 

Robert  Cameron  on  Quarantine  37 

CHAIRMAN  HAVEMEYER:  Robert  Cameron  is  here.  I 
wish  he  would  say  something  in  regard  to  Quarantine  No.  37.  I 
understand  he  has  something  to  sav  on  this  subject. 

ROBERT  CAMERON:  "I  have"  very  much  to  say.  I  am  in 
favor  of  Quarantine  and  Mr,  Craig  is  not.  I  think  it  is  the 
finest  thing  in  Quarantine  we  have  ever  had  in  this  country. 

I  have  looked  thror.gh  all  the  catalogs  that  are  printed  in  New 
England  of  every  nurseryman  who  has  anything  to  propagate 
and  has  plants  to  .sell  and  there  are  no  Elizabeth  Campbell  phlox. 
Why?  Because  we  imported  them.  Don't  we  need  a  quarantine? 
What  did  the  war  liring  about?  Didn't  we  produce  a  lot  of 
things  that  we  did  not  have  before?  Now,  our  nurserymen  are 
producing  them.  How  are  private  estates  to  be  made  now?  The 
owners  won't  make  them.  Prices  are  too  high  from  the  nursery- 
men. I  just  want  to  open  the  discussion  so  that  we  will  hear 
the  other  side.  That  is  my  viewpoint.  We  have  got  the  quaran- 
tine'and  we  want  the  quarantine  still  harder. 

We  have  the  corn-borer  in  Massachusetts  in  almost  every 
section  today.  States  will  be  quarantined  shortly  so  we  can't 
send  things  out  and  that  will  he  hard.  If  we  only  had  had  quar- 
antine years  a.go  we  would  not  have  these  pests.  There  is  now  a 
chance  for  more  discussion.     (Applause  and  laughter). 


CHAIRMAN  HAVEMEYER:  There  are  a  number  of  nur- 
serymen hce  and  I  would  hke  to  hear  from  them. 

MR.  ATKINS:  Of  course,  it  is  generally  understood  that 
nurserymen  have  worked  a  little  trick  and  they  have  just  turned 
Quarantine  No.  37  into  a  high  wall,  so  they  can  get  various  plants 
for  themselves.  Now,  Quarantine  No.  37,  as  our  friend,  Mr. 
Cameron,  says,  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  horticulture  in  this  country.  I  would  like  to  say  we  have 
never  had  horticulture  here,  it  has  been  largely  from  Europe. 
Mr.  Cameron  just  told  us  he  could  not  find  EUzabeth  Campbell 
phlo.x  because  we  used  to  import  thousands  of  them,  and  so 
with  all  kinds  of  phlox  which  we  used  to  import.  Now  we  take 
our  roots  and  keep  them  and  pick  our  plants  and  have  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  to  sell.  We  are  going  to  have  by  Quarantine 
No.  37  a  distinctive  American  horticulture 

When  1  was  a  boy  (I  was  born  in  England)  we  were  proud 
of  our  horticulture  there;  where  I  was  apprenticed  on  Lord  Dud- 
ley's estate  we  had  a  very  large  institution  and  used  to  buy  as 
many  as  three  roses  at  one  time  of  one  variety  and  then  what 
happened  ?  We  boys  were  taught  to  propagate  them  and  all  other 
things  in  a  similar  manner.  That  is  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
this  country.  One  time  from  three  million  to  four  million  roses 
were  brought,  here  from  various  parts  of  the  world  and  what 
happened  to  them?'  They  went  into  our  great  stores  and  sold 
for  at  least  two  for  a  quarter. 

This  year  many  iven  and  boys  are  employed  in  the  country 
from  $5  to  $15  a  day  budding  roses.  It  is  an  American  industry, 
I  understand,  not  European.  Now,  speaking  of  young  fellows 
learning  the  nursery  trade  and  gardening  trade,  how  could  they 
learn  if  everything  was  produced  in  Europe  by  young  Europeans? 
They  learned  the  business  and  stayed  over  there  and  got  our 
money  instead  of  having  something  here  to  induce  our  young 
men  to  go  into  the  business.  We  had  160  boys,  but  we  don't 
expect  to  get  all  these  boys  to  come  into  our  enterprise.  Sooner 
or  later  some  are  going  to  do  it,  because  we  have  quarantine 
which  enables  us  to  produce  hundreds  of  thousands  of  plants 
which  we  were  not  producing  before  we  had  quarantine,  There 
is  going  to  be  no  end  to  the  benefits. 

Developing   an   American   Style   of   Horticulture 

MR.  STEW.ART  (.of  Massachusetts):  I  meant  to  ask  Mrs. 
Sloan  a  question  as  to  what  the  Garden  Club  of  Amer- 
ica is  doing  tov.ard  developing  an  American  style  of  horticulture. 
We  have  too  many  Italian,  Grecjan  and  English  styles  of  horticul- 
ture which  demand  various  foreign  plants  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  use  and  which  are  a  nuisance  to  the  gardener.  We  have 
to  coddle  and  coax  them  I  should  like  to  see  our  native  Ameri- 
can plants  taken  up  and  an  Ameriacn  style  of  horticulture  de- 
veloped in  this  country.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  done.  We  have  everything  to  do  it  with  and  there  is  no  use 
importing  unhardy  plants  which  require  twice  the  work  to  look 
after  when  our  beautiful  .'\merican  plants  would  do.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mrs.  Sloan  if  the  Garden  Club  of  America  is  doing 
anything  along  that  line 

MRS.  SLO.AN  :  There  is  a  feeling  that  we  must  plant  Ameri- 
can-grown plants  or  things  that  will  grow  better  in  America 
rather  than  to  import  things  from  Europe.  I  think  we  are  real- 
izing that  we  want  to  hibernate  the  American  plants,  in  landscape 
effects  and  all  that.  The  English  gardens  would  be  very  much 
like  .\nierican.  This,  I  'hink,  depends  upon  our  climate.  It  varies 
in  different  parts  of  .America,  so  we  can't  always  follow  that. 

Italian  gardens  are  more  or  less  green ;  no  flowers  are  used 
comparatively  :n  the  Italian  garden.  Potted  flowers  are  a  great 
help  in  giving  a  bit  of  color  and  our  very  dry  season  with  very 
great  heat  do  not  destroy  them,  as  they  can  be  brought  back  or 
other  ones  put  in  their  place.  Tnat  is  one  of  the  great  charms 
of  the  Italian  garden.  Possibly  it  might  become  an  explanation 
of  why  we  are  doing  so  much  Italian  gardening.  That  is  really 
the  reason,  because  if  the  Sumn:er  is  absolutely  dry  you  can't 
have  ;.ny  effect.  Is  it  not  better  to  have  a  beautiful  green  effect 
of  some  green  things  than  a  few  measley  flowers?  I  think  that 
the  only  plea  I  can  make  for  the  Italian  garden  is  that  one.  I 
think  it  should  be  all  plain  common  sense  planting;  not  Italian, 
Enghsh  or  anything  else,  b'.t  v.'hat  we  all  call  .American  common 
sense.  If  we  want  the  right  thing  v.'e  will  get  it  there.  If  it  is 
Italian,  or  English,  or  French,  it  really  docs  not  make  any  differ- 
ence as  long  as  we  get  the  right  thing. 

Cause  of  High  Prices  for  Roses 

MR,  BOYD-  I  would  Uke  to  ask  Mr.  .-Xtkins  a  question.  I 
believe  he  is  Vice-President  of  the  .Vmcrican  Rose  Society  and 
that  society  is  very  much  interested,  and  has  been  for  years,  in 
placing  roses  in  every  home.  Now,  if  they  are  going  to  pay 
young  men  ,^5  to  $15  a  day  for  buddin.g  roses,  roses  are  not  going 
to  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  working  man  for  many,  many, 
many  days. 

MR.  .\TKINS  :  I  think  as  we  find  the  true  method  of  cultiva- 
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tion  for  roses,  there  will  be  no  doabt  about  this.  I  am  told,  after 
an  ordinary  Winter,  the  circiniis'ances  in  Euro'je  only  represent 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  o-'iginal  hu'ldmcr.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
those  people  are  using  iimnctli  roses  which  have  no  value  in  our 
climate.  The  American  nurserymen,  or  the  Eastern  ones  who 
are  budding  roses,  use  the  up-to-date  stalk  of  the  muUiflora.  The 
American  roses  iiave  practically  no  stem  today ;  tliey  are  budding 
on  the  root. 

Now  then,  when  we  get  to  teaching  these  young  men  from  time 
to  time  they  will  become  great  experts  in  budding.  As  labor 
conditions  change  they  will  work  probably  for  $3  or  $4  a  day 
instead  of  getting  as  I  said  from  $.S  to  $15.  Then  the  prices  of 
ros^s  are  going  to  come  down.  Everything  leading  up  to  the 
present  cuhivation  of  roses  has  been  brouglit  about  during  the 
])eriod  of  high  prices.  Don't  expect  either  to  buy  up-to-date 
nursery  stock  of  rhododendrons  or  evergreens  for  a  song  for  the 
ne.xt  year;  you  are  not  going  to  do  it  any  more  than  you  are 
going  to  buy  the  roses  Prices  are  going  to  be  just  as  cheap  as 
they  possibly  could  be.  Taking  Europe,  for  instance,  I  want 
to  ask  if,  in  several  sections  where  they  are  growing  commercial 
roses,   five  shillings  is  cheap? 

We  have  this  v^ar  imported  two  hundred  and  some  odd  varie- 
ties of  roses  and  have  paid  as  much  as  three  and  four  pounds  for 
them.  I  want  to  know  if  we  wouldn't  like  to  produce  roses 
in  this  country  at  such  a  price.  We  will  be  glad  by  and  by  to 
produce  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  for  fifty,  sixty  and 
seventy  cents  a  piece. 

CHAIRMAN  H.WEMEYER:  Can't  we  hear  from  somebody 
else? 

More  About  Quarantine  37 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  Mr.  Cameron,  the  first  speaker,  is  as 
strongly  opposed  to  Quarantine  No.  37  as  I  am,  but  at  any  meet- 
ing where  I  say  something  he  takes  the  opposite  side.  Now  he 
is  just  as  aware  as  I  am  that  there  are  quantities  of  Elizabeth 
Campbell  phlo.x  to  be  had  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Atkins'  argu- 
ments are  all  in  favor  of  Quarantine  No.  37.  He  admits  they 
will  sell  roses  at  three  for  a  quarter  when  they  are  popularized 
in  stores  I-Ie  do?s  not  tell  you  that  they  ask  one  dollar  for  one 
now,  which  will  not  popularize  them.  Furthermore,  he  says 
that  the  stocks  these  roses  were  budded  on  were  unsuitable.  We 
have  roses  which  we  have  tested  out  and  they  are  just  as  vigor- 
ous today  on  manetti  stocks  and  are  just  as  suitable  as  the  mnlti- 
iiora,  he  recommends.  Nurserymen  are  coming  around  to  view 
Quarantine  No.  37  somewhat  differently.  They  say  now:  "Here 
is  a  chance  to  shut  out  all  foreign  importations.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  us  to  make  good.  Here  is  a  chance  for  us  to  charge  $5  for 
a  plant  that  is  only  v.'orth  $1  and  soak  the  big  people  for  it." 

They  tell  us  plants  have  brought  in  mealy-bugs,  scales  and 
red  spiders  and  cattleya  flies.  They  say  these  flies  came  in  on 
orchids,  but  in  some  cases  they  were  here  before  we  grew  any 
orchids.  Now  orchids  are  entirely  debarred  and  why?  No 
reason  for  it.  Some  of  our  producers  here  are  raising  quantities 
of  orchids  and  are  trying  to  load  us  up.  Many  beautiful  flowers 
which  ought  to  come  in  here  cannot.  Now  are  you  going  to 
debar  everything  to  build  up  an  .American  horticulture  with  a 
miserable  and  bad  choice  of  subjects? 

Mr.  .\tkins  is  going  to  propagate,  he  says,  thousands  of  roses 
and  rhododendrons.  Probably  others  are  also.  Well,  they  want 
to  compel  people  here  to  buy  the  certain  things  which  they  can 
propagate  most  easily  and  in  greatest  quantities.  That  is  not 
broadening  horticulture,  that  is  stultifying  it.  I  say  we  ought 
to  adopt  a  incisure  here  to  permit  individuals  as  well  as  nursery- 
men to  bring  ni,  if  they  want,  what  is  raised  by  the  best  efiforts 
of  European  horticulture.  They  are  just  as  skillful  and.  perhaps, 
more  skillful  then  wc  are.  \Vc  have  no  one  here  to  do  the  work 
in  horticulture  that  Le  Macusc  has  done  for  France.  .\  wealth 
of  peonies  and  qi'.aiitities  of  other  plants  and  bulbs  are  all  de- 
barred now.  These  are  all  debarred  except  certain  ones  when 
nurserymen  bring  them  in  and  propagate  them  for  general  public 
use.  We  are  likewi.sc  denied  many  beautiful  things  from  Corea, 
Manchuria.  China  and  Japan. 

Now,  what  is  the  sense  in  admitting  tulips,  daft'odils.  lily-of-the- 
valley  and  such,  and  debarring  those  innocent,  lovely,  harmless 
China  phlox,  Achillea,  Spanish  Iris  and  English  Iris.  They  have 
never  been  known  to  bring  in  any  pests  so  why  debar  them?  The 
whole  thing  is  utterly  wrong  and  narrow.  If  the  policy  were 
carried  out  to  the  letter  it  wouUl  simply  prevent  all  export  tradi-. 
I  think  that  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  horticulturists  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  we  ought  to  let  the  bars  down  and  allow 
Naure's  beauty  to  come  in  so  as  not  to  inllict  any  hardships  on 
our  Melds,  forests  and  gardens.  We  can't  put  the  bars  on  the 
corn-borer.  He  has  gotten  into  Ohio  because  he  was  blown  over 
the  whole  of  Lake  Erie.  You  can't  quarantine  the  winds  and  the 
corn-borer  came  in  a  bundle  of  hemp.    Vou  can't  quarantine  hemp, 

I  can't  see  how  anyone  could  '.ie  so  narrow  as  to  debar  all  our 
good,  new  and  interc.=;ti;ig  thin-;s  from  the  general  buving  public 
simply    because    certain    commercial    interests    here    hope    to    in- 


crease production  and  sell  their  products  eventually  at  higher 
prices. 

MR.  CAMERON:    What  is  the  Western  point  of  view? 

MR.  PRING:  We  do  not  favor  it;  we  want  it  moderated.  I 
was  very  much  pleased  when  Mr.  Craig  mentioned  orchids ;  that 
is  my  particular  hobby,  or  one  of  them.  During  my  connection 
with  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  we  have  imported  orchids 
for  a  few  years  and  have  been  trying  to  locate  the  so-called 
dreaded  cattleya  flies.  I  found  by  the  systematic  use  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  gas  that  the  insect  would  be  eradicated  within  six 
weeks.  That  :s  one  of  the  greatest  orchid  pests.  Orchids  are 
not  allowed  to  be  iinported  in  this  country  without  a  special  per- 
mit. We  have  not  imported  any  since  Quarantine  No.  37  came 
into  prominence.  Pre\ious  to  ihat  we  would  import  various 
tropical  plants,  especially  those  which  would  impress  the  people 
by  their  economic  value.  Now  we  have  to  go  through  so  much 
led  tape  we  would  rather  not  try  to  import  them. 

As  regards  ihe  propagation  of  rose  cultivation  and  rhododen- 
drons, I  am  afraid  I  can't  enter  into  that  argument  with  Mr. 
.\tkins  because  we  can't  grow  them  in  our  section  of  the  country. 

MR.  STEWART :  How  does  Mr.  Pring  fumigate  per  thousand 
feet  for  the  cattleya  fly? 

MR  PRING:  I  use  2-2-2.  which  is  2  oz.  water,  2  oz.  sulphuric 
acid  of  good  percentage,  2  oz.  cyanide  of  potassium,  to  2,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space.  If  you  let  that  dry  you  will  kill  the  flies. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure  when  the  cattleya  fly  or  any  other 
disease   is   around. 

PRESIDENT  CR.\IG:  Before  we  arljourn  I  think  we  owe  a 
debt  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Havemeyer,  Mr.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Sloan  and 
others  for  coming  here  today  and  talking  to  us  in  such  a  practi- 
cal way.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  rising  vote  ot  thanks  for 
those  who  came  here  today  and  gave  us  such  interesting  talks. 
Does  anyone  make  the  motion? 

...  A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  Mrs,  Sloan,  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Boyd 
for  their  kindness  in  coming  and  addressing  the  meeting.  The 
•audience  arose  and  appbiuded,  following  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

WEDNESDAY    MORNING,    OCTOBER    12,    1921. 

The  meeting  convened  at  ten  o'clock,  President  Craig  presiding. 
PRESIDENT    CRAIG:    We   will   call    for   the   report    of   the 
Secretary  as  the  first  order  of  business  for  the  day. 

Secretary's    Report 

Notwithstanding  the  many  prophecies  following  the  increase 
in  dues  voted  at  the  St.  Louis  convention  last  \ear  that  the  as- 
sociation would  suffer  a  severe  loss  in  membership,  quite  the  op- 
po.site  has  happened.  The  association  received  less  than  40  resig- 
nations due  to  the  increase  in  dues  and  secured  145  new  members, 
also  49  sustaining  members. 

The  association  was,  however,  not  so  successful  in  some  of  the 
undertakings  it  had  planned  due  to  the  general  unsettled  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  but  these  have  been  only  temporarily  sus- 
pended, and  just  as  soon  as  the  time  is  ripe  they  will  be' taken 
up  again. 

The  various  committees  have  labored  faithfully  to  carry  out 
the  work  assigned  to  them,  as  will  be  indicated  by  their  reports. 

The  co-operation  that  the  Gardener's  .\ssociation  is  receiving 
from  other  horticultural  organizations  indicates  that  the  work  of 
the  last  ten  years  has  not  been  without  its  fruitful  results,  and 
efforts  continued  in  the  present  direction  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years  will  gain  for  tlie  association  recognition  among  country 
cst.ite  owners  as  the  influential  body  in  the  gardening  profession. 
This  will  prove  so  if  we  can  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  in- 
dividual members  to  secure  imblicity  for  the  association,  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  itself  by  discussing  it. 

.■\  successful  local  branch  was  organized  during  the  last  year 
in  Nassau  County,  L.  I.,  and  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  to 
organize  a  similar  branch  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  A  Cali- 
fornia member  visited  the  office  a  few  weeks  ago  on  his  way  from 
Europe  and  on  his  return  to  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  intention 
of  organizing  a  Pacilic  Coast  branch.  The  more  of  these  branch- 
es we  can  have  the  more  good  can  be  accomplished  for  the  pro- 
fession they  rciiresent. 

.\t  the  New  ^'ork  Spring  Flower  Show  the  association  main- 
tained a  booth,  the  benefits  of  which  were  not  immediate,  but  are 
making  themselves  felt  today  by  people  who  became  acquainted 
at  that  time  with  the  existence  of  the  organi:<ation. 

The  most  active  department  has  been  the  Service  Bureau, 
though,  unfortunately,  many  members  have  been  disappointed 
because  they  could  not  bo  aided,  the  trouble  being  that  there  were 
a  great  many  more  gardeners  looking  for  positions  than  positions 
offering.  There  appears  to  be  some  good  cause  for  optimism 
that  conditions  will  change  in  the  near  future  and  that  they  will 
:niprove  in  the  gardening  profession.  Of  course,  the  gardening 
])rofession  had  to  suffer  with  all  other  lines  of  business,  but  I 
believe  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  recover. 
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The  Sign  Board  Committee,  which  has  distributed  about  20.000 
circulars,  has  brouglU  quite  some  pubhcity  to  the  association 
from  ditferent  parts  of  the  country. 

A  recent  editorial  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  Western 
papers  on  professional  gardening  brought  many  letters  to  the 
Secretary's  office  from  young  men,  having  passed  through  schools 
and  colleges,  who  decided  after  reading  what  the  editorial  had 
to  say  about  prolessional  garden.ng.  that  that  would  be  a  work 
they  would  like  to  engage  in,  if  they  could  be  located  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  could  study. 

I  feel  that  this  report  would  not  be  complete  if  I  did  not  refer 
to  the  able  way  in  which  the  association's  affairs  were  looked 
after  by  mv  assistants  during  my  absence  of  four  months  from 
the  office  this  Spring,  due  to  sickness,  I  at  times  being  in  such  a 
condition  that  I  could  not  be  consulted. 

PRESIDENT  CR.VIG:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  oiir 
Secretary's  report.  Are  there  any  remarks?  If  not,  those  in 
favor  of  acccptmg  the  report  as  read  will  kindly  signify  by  saying 
"aye."     Contrary?     The  motion  is  carried. 

President  Craig:  We  shall  next  hear  the  secretary's  financial 
statement. 

SECRETARY'S  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1921. 
Receipts. 

On  hand,  Sept.  10,  1920 $620.43 

Received  for  delinquent  dues  22.00 

Received  for  1920   dues 428.00 

Received  for  1921    dues 4,62d.0i) 

Received  for  life    memlierships 350.00 

Received  for  115  sustaining  memberships 1,150.00 

Received  for  Service    Bureau    Fund 70.00 

$7,286.43 

Expenditures, 

Deposit   vouchers   to  treasurer   Nos.    197-215 $5,394.00 

On  hand    892.43 

^$7,286,43 

Expenditures  of  the  Secretary's  and  Service  Bureau  office  from 
August  24,  1920,  to  October  1,  1921,  have  been  as  follows: 

Postage    $149.10 

Telephone    and    telegraph     209.90 

Stationery     l^-^5 

Office   incidentals    58.95 

Clerk  hire   1,145.00 

Expenses  of  Secretary    328.65 

Total    $1,910.45 

M.   C.   Ebel,   Secretary. 
President  Craig :     You  have  heard  the  reading  of  our  secretary's 
financial   statement.     Are   there   any   remarks?     If   not,   those   in 
favor,  signify  by  saying  "Aye."     Contrary,  "No."     The  report  is 
accepted.     We  shall  now  hear  the  report  of  the  treasurer : 
TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Englewood,    N.    J.,    October    10,    1921. 
Receipts. 
Balance  in  bank,  Sept.   10,  1920  (Gen'I.  Fund)  .  .$1,664.75 
Balance  in  bank,  Sept.  10,  1920  ( Reserve  Fund) .  .      367.06 
Deposit  vouchers,  Gcu'l.  Fund,  No.  197  to  No.  215.   5,394.00 

Interest,  General  Fund    23.18 

Interest,  Reserve   Fund    22.44 

$7,471.43 

Disbursements. 
Vouchers  Nos.  300  to  352 ;  355,  356,  357 ;  as  follows : 

Chronicle  Press,  Inc.,    subscriptions $1,521.00 

Chronicle  Press,  Inc.,    office    rental     (Sept.,    1920-Oct., 

1921) 325.00 

Chronicle    Press,    Inc.,   printing   proceedings    St.    Louis 

convention     102.00 

Advertising    account.    Service    Bureau 250.00 

Robert  S.  Dennison  &  Co.,  printing  and  stationery 197.95 

Madison  Eagle,  printing  50.00 

M.  A.  Brennan,  reporting  St.  Louis  convention 75.00 

Barnett  &   Draddy,  multigraphing    2.25 

Metropolitan    Letter    Co.,   multigraphing 4.05 

Diedges  &  Clust,  medals  63.50 

International    E.xposition    Co.,    rental    space   at    Flower 

Show    212.00 

Merchants    &    Mfg.     Exchange,    rental    furniture    for 

Flower  Show   49.00 

Maurice  Bateman,  gold  lettering  3.00 

Appropriation  voted  to  Secretary 1,000.00 

Expenses  of  Secretary's  office  and  Service  Bureau 1,910.45 

Total  disbursements  $5,765.20 

Balance  in  bank,  Oct.  8,  1921   (Gen'I.  Fund) $1,316.73 

Balance  in  bank,  Oct.  8,  1921   (Reserve  Fund)  ...      389.50 

1,706.23 

$7,471  43 


Ln'vestments. 

Third  Liberty  Loan  Bond $1,000.00 

Peter  Duff,  Treasurer. 

President  Craig:  You  have  heard  the  treasurer's  report.  If  three 
are  no  remarks,  those  in  favor,  please  signify  by  saying  "Aye." 
Contrary,  "No."     The  report  is  accepted. 

We  will  next  have  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Service 
Bureau. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on   Service  Bureau 

The  Service  Bureau  has  had  a  busy  year,  though  its  accDm- 
plishments  have  not  been  just  what  may  be  desired,  due  to  gen- 
eral business  conditions  and  the  lack  of  demand  for  efficient  gar- 
deners. There  have  been  many  calls  during  the  year  for  handy 
men  and  for  gardeners  who  had  wives  that  might  serve  as  cooks, 
but,  of  course,  the  Service  P>ureau  was  never  interested  and  did 
not  attempt  to  fill  such  positions,  explaining  to  the  inquirers  that 
our  interest  is  entirely   in  professional  gardeners,  and  only  such. 

The  advertising  of  the  past  is  still  :naiiifesting  itself  among 
estate  owners,  for  calls  have  come  to  the  office  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  for  skilled  men.  The  most  important  develop- 
ment, however,  is  that  when  gardeners  hear  of  a  position  and 
apply  they  are  frequently  asked  if  they  are  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Gardeners  and  whether  they  can  refer 
to  the  association  for  references.  This  has  recently  brought  a 
number  of  men  to  the  office  who  had  not  been  members  before, 
hut  who  have  discovered  that  to  be  regarded  as  a  professional 
gardener  it  is  becoming  necessary  to  belong  to  the  national  asso- 
ciation. 

There  are  indications  that  a  change  for  the  better  is  at  hand. 
Many  of  the  trade  interests  that  cater  to  the  estate  owners  for 
improvement  and  construction  work  are  reporting  an  increasing 
number  of  inquiries,  and  feel  sure  that  this  coming  Spring  is  going 
to  see  renewed  activity  on  many  estates.  The  general  slogan  this 
year  has  l)ecn  "(jO  slow,  keep  expenses  down,"  but  we  feel  op- 
timistic that  a  change  will  soon  be  at  hand. 

Many  estates  have  been  bought  on  which  no  work  has  been 
done  and  which  are  still  in  carekeepers'  hands,  and  these,  of 
course,  will  oll'er  opportunities  for  some  gardeners  when  work  is 
commenced. 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Service  Bureau.  .Are  there  any  remarks  on  this 
report? 

MR.  GR.AY :    How  manv   positions  were   filled  this  year? 

MR.  FIBEL:  I  could  not  answer  that  without  looking  it  up, 
Mr.  Grav :  I  could  not  answer  that  offhand. 

MR.  STEW.VRT:  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  that 
is  worth  taking  notice  of,  that  is,  the  standing  that  the  National 
-Association  of  Gardeners  seems  to  give  to  the  professional  gar- 
deners. The  reference  made  in  the  report  in  regard  to  people 
asking  if  'hey  were  members  of  the  Association  is  most  important 
and  I  think  that  is  goin.g  to  be  a  splendid  thing  in  the  coming 
days.  A  committee  might  be  appointed  to  look  after  that  part 
of  the  work,  to  state  whether  a  membt-r  is  worthy  or  not  of  get- 
tin.g  endorsement  from  the  Association. 

MR.  BRING:  I  certainly  agree  with  the  last  speaker  in  em- 
phasizin,g  the  point  that  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners 
stands  for  the  best  of  the  professional  men  in  the  country.  Gar- 
deners in  general  have  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
uplift  the  profession  throughout  the  country  they  will  have  to 
affiliate  with  an  association  which  is  working  for  the  uplift  of  the 
profession. 

I  believe  that  the  gardeners,  when  advertising  for  positions, 
should  advertise  themselves  as  gardeners,  not  as  laborers.  In  the 
local  paper  I  saw  an  ad  inserted  by  a  man  who  wanted  a  position 
as  gardener,  or  he  would  attend  furnaces  in  the  Winter.  That  is 
where  the  gardenrs  make  a  mistake.  They  are  either  gardeners 
or  laborers :  they  cannot  be  both. 

MR.  MICHIE:  Referring  to  Mr.  Stewart's  remarks  with  re- 
gard to  a  committee  being  appointed  to  endorse  the  applications, 
I  believe  we  have  a  committee,  and  the  same  applies  to  these  local 
bran-hes.  As  Mr.  Ebel's  report  states,  we  had  a  local  branch 
organized  this  year  and  we  have  a  Committee  on  .Application. 
Thfv  have  to  get  endorsement  before  they  can  become  members. 
In  that  way  we  can  be  certain  of  getting  the  best  men  into  the 
.Association.  We  don't  believe  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  take  every- 
body, and  we  want  the  National  .Association  to  stand  for  the  best 
men  of  the  profession,  men  who  will  not  lower  themselves  and 
go  down  and  use  a  pick  and  shovel  and  attend  the  furnace,  wash 
windows,  etc.  We  do  not  believe  in  receiving  that  class  of  men 
into  the  .Associati.on. 

;\1R.  STEW.ART:  .Along  these  lines,  I  think  we  have  to  use 
a  little  care  1  can  recall  men  who  came  to  this  country  as 
laborers  and  became  very  much  interested  in  plants,  and  the 
head  .gardeners  arc  encour.lging  these  men  to  go  into  the  work 
hy    promising   to   promote   them   to   positions    in    which    they   can 
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train   themselves    to    be    gardeners.      That    has    worked    <iut    very, 
satisfactorily   in   some   instances. 

The  apprenticeship  seems  to  have  gone  by  the  board.  If  we 
conld  get  inteIHgent  men  and  interest  them  in  gardening  and  give 
them  encouragement  and  help  them  along,  in  due  time  our  As- 
sociation ought  to  endorse  such  men  by  all  means  and  encourage 
them,  because  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  quite  a  few  men  who 
have  obtained  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  gardening  by  some 
head  gardener  giving  them  his  encouragement  and  letting  them 
have  a  chance. 

PRESIDENT  CR.AIG:  .-\rc  there  any  further  remarks? 

MR.  WEEKS:  I  am  glad  the  Secretary  has  seen  fit  to  add 
a  postscript  to  his  ads  with  regard  to  the  Serivce  Bureau,  stating 
that  the  National  Associ.ttion  of  Gardeners  is  not  by  any  means 
a  trade  union  organi;;ation.  I  am  very  glad  that  he  has  seen  ht 
to  do  that  because  I  believe  that  if  there  is  any  one  thing  the  gen- 
eral employer  abhors  it  is  something  that  savors  of  trade  union- 
ism ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
emphasize  this  fact,  that  we  are  not  a  trade  union ;  we  are  an  or- 
ganized bodv  of  professional  men. 

MR.  McCULLOCH  :  There  is  one  thing  that  I  wish  to  bring 
before  the  convention,  because  I  think  this  is  the  place  to  thrash 
it  out.  There  is  a  little  propaganda  going  around  among  the 
members  of  this  Association  who  have  been  disappointed  in  ob- 
taining positions.  This  propaganda  is  becoming  a  little  rampant. 
I  am  told  by  one  of  the  members  from  Southampton,  who  was 
here  yesterday ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  in  Oyster  Bay  from 
whom  I  have  heard  personally,  who  brought  forth  the  claim 
that  of  those  looking  for  a  position,  sometimes  a  few  on  the 
inside  get  the  first  choice.  The  Oyster  Bay  Horticultural  Society 
stands  solidly  behind  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners,  but 
I  wanted  to  bring  the  fact  before  the  convention  that  there  are 
some  who  belong  to  us  as  a  body  and  as  an  Association,  who  are 
knocking  the  Association  along  those  lines.  I  believe  if  anything 
of  that  kind  is  going  on  it  ought  to  be  known,  brou.ght  up  and 
discussed  before  this  body. 

MR.  STEWART:  I  received  several  letters  from  members 
of  our  Association  along  these  lines  just  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch,  and  I  have  been  strongly  urged  to  bring  this  matter 
up.  I  don't  know-  much  about  it.  but  I  know  there  is  such  a 
feeling  abroad  and  light  ought  to  be  thrown  upon  the  workings 
of  the  Association  and  the  Service  Bureau,  and  it  ought  to  be 
given   as   much   publicity   as   possible. 

MR.  GRAY:  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  for  some 
of  this  talk  going  around  because  I.  personally,  know  one  party 
wdio  wrote  in  about  a  position  and  never  even  received  an  answer 
from  the  office.  There  w-ill  be  that  sort  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  members  if  they  don't  get  replies  to  their  letters. 

MR,  WEEKS  :  May  I  ask  whether  this  particular  party  was 
in  good  standing  with  the  national  organization?  Many  men 
who  are  not  in  good  standing  come  along  and  ask  the  Association 
for  assistance,  especially  in  limes  such  as  these,  when,  there  are 
not  very  many  jobs  around.  That  is  one  thing  which  has  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Don't  allow  any  fellow  to  knock. 
Of  course,  we  always  find  knockers.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  sift 
right  down  to  the  bottom  and  find  out  whether  that  man  was 
justified  in  knocking. 

MR.  GR.W:  I  believe  that  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  out 
fully,   we  ought  to  state  specific  cases. 

SECRET.\RY  EBEL :  The  matter  concerning  the  Oyster  Bay 
Society  is  not  new.  I  had  to  go  down  there  some  years  ago 
to  get  things  straightened  out.  At  that  time  it  developed  that 
one  of  the  men  who  replied  was  not  a  member ;  he  was  not  a 
gardener  but  a  commercial  man.  I  hap])ened  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  a  Garden  Club  of  Oyster  Bay  and  he  didn't 
know  they  had  a  Garden  Club  there. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  who  write  to  the  office  for  po- 
sitions, but  their  recommendations  are  such  that  we  can't  con- 
scientiously give  them  positions  so  it  places  us  in  rather  an 
awkward  position.  The  recommendation  which  we  get  is  treated 
confidentially,  and  we  ask  peoi)le  when  they  answer  to  be  very 
frank  because  their  c(mnnunication  will  be  regarded  as  confi- 
dential.    We  endeavor  to  be  as  fair  as  we  can  to  every  man. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  there  are  men  shifted  from  place  to  place. 
Do  you  know  of  any  particular  instance?  If  so,  I  might  clear 
that   up. 

MR.  HE.-XD:  No  doubt  in  all  of  our  societies  there  is  what 
we  call  a  feeling  such  as  has  been  described  here.  I  have 
several  times  heard  it  said  that  a  certain  few  were  getting  po- 
sitions. I  have  had  young  men  come  l)ack  from  the  Association. 
I   would  ask,   "Well,   did  you  get  anything?' 

"No,     There  is  no  use  going  there.     I   can't   get  anything." 

1  .said,  "You  can't  expect  to  get  a  position  if  there  are  no 
positions   to    fill." 

1  have  the  pleasure  of  going  to  the  Secretary's  office  every 
time  I  come  to  New  ^'ork,  which  is  quite  often,  from  Red  Rank. 
I  wish  to  say  positively  there  is  not  another  office  that  I  have 
seen  that  is  conducted  under  a  better  principle,  and  under  better 


system,  than  the  National  .Association  of  Gardeners.  You  must 
really  appreciate  that  Mr.  Ebel,  our  Secretary,  is  in  position 
to  know  a  good  deal  more  than  we  realize.  The  letters  are 
strictly  confidential  in  regard  to  certain  men's  capabilities,  char- 
acter. You  and  I  will  never  know  about  those  things ;  no  one 
will  know  but  Mr.  Ebel.  Consequently,  when  a  position  is  sent 
to  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners  to  be  filled,  Mr.  Ebel 
is  responsible  for  the  gardeners  that  he  sends  to  that  position. 
Some  rnen  will  come  in  and  because  they  have  not  been  offered 
a  position  which  they  know  somebody  else  has  been  sent  to 
they  think  that  they  are  not  taken  care  of.  Mr.  Ebel  is  using 
his  discretion  and  using  his  judgment.  With  the  paper  lying 
in  front  of  him,  he  knows  what  he  is  doing.  I  maintain  that 
Mr.  Ebel  is  running  this  office  up  to  date ;  as  far  as  I  know 
everything  is  strictly  in  order  with  what  we  want  in  that  line. 
I  think  when  you  sift  this  whole  thing  down  you  will  find  that 
there  is  something  behind  these  little  technicalities  which  sound 
very  large  on  the  outside  and  yet  do  not  amount  to  a  great  deal. 

Regarding  the  improvement  of  the  office  as  far  as  positions 
that  are  being  filled  is  concerned,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  at  this  time  how  many  positions  have  been  filled.  We 
know  the  dues  were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Bureau.  I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  that  Mr.  Ebel  didn  t  bring 
that  up,  but  it  was  an  oversight  no  doubt  on  his  part.  He  has 
all  the  records  there,  and  be  could  very  soon  give  us  that.  This 
is  one  thing  that  will  help  us  a  little  to  know  just  wdiat  the 
Bureau  does  and  has  done,  and  I  want  to  say  right  now  the 
Bureau  has  done  a  great  deal  in  a  very  short  time,  it  takes 
a  long  while  to  get  employers'  confidence'  It  takes  a  long  while 
to  let  them  know-  that  we  are  working  and  particularly  that  we 
are  not  a  union;  that  we  are  not  trying  to  put  the  wages  up 
against  the  employers'  ideas  of  what  they  ought  to  pay.  It 
is  a  long  journey,  but  Mr.  Ebel  worked  hard  along  that  line. 
You  can  see  any  time  you  go  and  talk  it  over  with  him  that 
that  is  true. 

MR.  MACKINTOSH:  My  experience  is  verv-  much  like  Mr. 
Head's.  Every  time  I  come  to  New  York  I  run  up  to  the  office 
of  the  Secretary,  and  I  don't  think  that  during  tlie  last  thirteen 
months  I  went  into  that  office  but  what  Mr.  Ebel  was  busily 
engaged  with  someone.  He  advised  me  that  he  doesn't  get  time 
to  attend  to  his  paper  or  private  business  at  all,  but  alw-ays 
in  the  morning  he  is  engaged  with  somebody,  talking  the  .Asso- 
ciation business  over  w-ith  them. 

I  wanted  the  thing  talked  over,  because  I  thought  Mr.  Ebel 
knew-  more  about  it  individually  and  collectively  than  I  did,  and 
I  wanted  to  know  if  this  sentiment  1  had  heard  of  a  few  having 
the  preference  was  correct.  When  a  man  joins  an  association, 
this  or  any  other  association  especially  for  what  he  is  going  to 
get  out  of  it  and  then  applies  for  a  job  right  awav,  do  vou  think 
he  is  entitled  to  it:  When  a  man  falls  in  arrears,  and  then 
goes  along  until  he  finds  he  wants  a  job.  and  then  pays  up  for 
that  reason,  do  you  think  he  is  entitled  to  the  first  oflfeV?  Well, 
these  are  some  of  the  things  I  have  talked  over  with  some  of 
the  men.  and  some  of  them  have  been  in  that  position ;  have 
joined  the  Association  when  they  never  would  have  thought  of 
joining  it  if  they  hadn't  thought  they  were  going  to  get  something 
out  of  it.  Then  the  paid  members  came  into  the  office  and 
because  they  do  not  get  jobs,  they  will  go  out  and  knock.  I 
don't  care  what  an  association  secretary  does,  there  is  somebody 
who  will  be  knocking  all  the  time.  l'  believe  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Gardeners  must  be  diplomatic.  What  you  might 
recommend  for  one  man  might  not  be  all  right  for  another. 

Now.  another  thing  comes  up  w-ith  all  these  other  things,  and 
that  is.  how  much  do  you  respect  this  Association?  Hovv  much 
do  the  gardeners  in  general  respect  it.  What  a  little  handful 
of  people  are  here  representing  the  gardeners  artnmd  New-  York. 
You  see  enthusiastic  men  rightaway  from  the  Middle  West  and 
the  Far  West.  The  gardeners  of  New^  Jersey  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  This  is  like  a  minister  talking  to  an  empty 
church,  but  I  am  going  to  do  my  duty.  We  should  have  a  better 
meeting  of  gardeners.  Is  it  an  encoura.gement  to  the  .-Vssocia- 
tion?  Is  it  an  encouragement  to  the  Committee?  The  gardeners 
talk  of  raising  the  dues!  My  goodness  alive,  you  spend  enough 
for  little  things  that  w-ould  pay  the  dues  to  the  .Association  two 
or  three  times  over. 

MR.  KIEFER:  I  came  from  Saugertics  this  nioniiiig  to  be 
here  with  you.  I  lirst  joined  this  .-Xssociation  to  get  a  job;  I 
came  to  get  some  knowledge  rather  than  a  job.  however.  I 
think  if  a  man  will  prove  himself  before  the  .gardeners  he  will 
get  his  ow-n  job.  I  think  a  man  must  come  to  this  .Association 
with  the  love  of  the  profession  in  his  heart,  and  the  uplifting 
of  the  gardeners  to  .get  a  position.     That  is  my  stand. 

MR.  MICHIE:  If  this  .Association  cannot  come  here  without 
these  presein  grievances  which  take  forever  to  straighten  up, 
a-!(l  if  those  fellows  stay  behind  and  get  somebody  else  to  da 
the  talking  for  them,  they  will  never  get  anywhere.  It  seems 
a  pitv  that  these  fellows  w-ho  arc  doing  the  knocking  don't  come 
here  themselves  and  present  their  own  case. 
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MR.  CAMERON  :  There  is  notliing  perfect  in  this  world. 
If  this  Association  were  perfect,  we  would  soon  tire  of  it,  just 
as  we   would  get  tired  of  and  lose  interest  in  a  perfect  garden. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Association  for  a  number  of 
years  and  it  has  always  been  my  contention  that  we  get  out  of 
this  organization  just  what  we  put  into  it.  If  the  dues  were 
ten  or  fifteen  dollars.  I  would  be  quite  willing  to  pay  thein. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  most  opportune  time  for  us  to 
get  on  the  right  basis.  If  this  .\ssociation  is  worth  anything, 
it  certainly  is  worth  five  dollars  a  year  to  every  single  member, 
and  he  will   probably  get  much  more  than  that  out  of  it. 

Another  thing,  why  is  it  that  gardeners'  advertisements  ap- 
pear in  trade  papers  instead  of  in  our  own  oapers?  It  is  a 
fact  that  very  few  advertisements  are  put  in  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  In  Boston  for  about  six  or  seven  years  they  were 
not  supposed  to  sell  to  private  gardeners,  but  still  a  good  many 
of  them  have  been  doing  it.  I  think  it  would  indeed  be  a  mis- 
take if  we  did  not  discuss  this  entire  situation  and  thrash  every- 
thing out  right  here  and  now. 

SECRET.\RV  EBEL:  Some  of  the  New  Jersey  owners,  those 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  have  the  benefit  of  drawing 
on  New  York  to  meet  their  demands  for  men,  but  a  gardener 
in  some  other  place  might  like  to  come  down  and  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  pay  his  expenses.  I  don't  feel  like  sending  word 
to  a  man  and  saying,  "I  have  a  position  here,  but  I  can't  promise 
to  take  you  when  you  get  here  and  you  will  have  to  come  at 
your  own  expense."  How  many  would  come,  under  those  con- 
ditions? The  New  York  owner  says  there  ought  to  be  enough 
men  around  without  having  the  expense  of  getting  gardeners  to 
come  from  a  distance.  I  have  filled  positions  in  Louisville  and 
had  the  estate  owner  come  on  especially  to  interview  gardeners. 
After  he  had  interviewed  them,  he  finally  sent  word  to  me  that 
I  ought  to  know  what  he  wanted  better  than  he  did  himself, 
in  fact,  I  had  to  fill  two  positions  that  way.  In  the  office,  I  have 
people    calling    me    up    on   the    'phone   all   the    time. 

Now,  the  argument  yesterday  about  the  quarantine.  That  was 
all  pre-arranged.  I  said  when  there  was  nothing  doing  some- 
body should  get  up  an  argument  and  that  would  start  the  racket 
going.  There  was  a  lady  here  who  will  report  back  to  her 
society,  which  is  a  strong  one,  what  she  heard  here,  that  the 
Association  is  for  it  rather  than  against.  The  gentlemen  who 
started  the  argument  simply  got  everybody  confused  in  the  hall. 

Now,  the  success  of  the  Association  to  some  extent  depends 
upon  the  Service  Bureau.  I  ain  trying  to  find  all  the  positions 
we  can  and  to  fill  them  with  satisfaction.  I  only  recall  one  up 
in  Massachusetts,  where  a  woman  was  dissatisfied  with  a  man, 
but  I  understand  she  took  a  second  man  from  another  place. 
That  is  the  only  case  that  I  know  of  where  an  estate  owner 
was  dissatisfied  with  a  member  of  the  Association.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  other  members  know  of  some,  but  that  is  the 
only  record  we  have. 

PRESIDENT  CR.A.IG :  This  man  w'as  recommended  by  this 
Association  and  I  stood  back  of  him.  The  employer  was  a  very, 
very  finicky  lady.  She  took  in  another  man  to  work  in  the 
nursery  as  an  assistant  in  the  orchid  house.  He  petered  out  as 
I  knew  he  would.  They  had  taken  in  a  man  as  head  gardener 
who  knew  less  than  the  man  who  had  just  left.  They  gave  the 
man  leaving  the  preference  of  staying  as  second  man  under  the 
other  man. 

MR.  M.\CKINTOSH:  There  is  a  matter  that  hasn't  been 
brought  up,  and  that  is  advertising.  How  much  do  you  fellows  do 
to  help  advertising?  Was  it  Mr.  Cameron  -who  stated  that  in 
The  Florists'  Exchange,  The  American.  Florist  and  The  Florist's 
Rez'icm  there  are  columns  of  professional  gardeners  advertising 
for  positions?  The  G.\rdeners'  Chronicle  is  the  Association's 
organ.  You  know  the  paper  can  only  exist  on  the  advertising 
matter.  The  paper  for  The  G.vrdeners'  Chronicle  costs  about 
all  the  money  that  paper  brings  in  without  any  printing  that  is 
done,  and  that  is  what  we  pay  for.  It  is  the  advertisements  that 
pay  for  the  paper. 

MR.  STEWART :  In  my  mind  the  Service  Bureau  is  getting 
to  be  a  larger  job  than  a  one-man  job.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Ebel 
has  done  his  very  best  in  the  years  that  have  gone  by,  but  I 
believe  the  time  will  come  when  he  needs  some  real  assistance 
instead  of  criticising  him  as  we  are  today.  We  who  are  doing 
outside  work  ought  to  try  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  give 
him  assistance.  It  is  true  that  the  local  societies  have  commit- 
tees, but  that  does  not  debar  our  trying  to  find  some  other  way 
of  giving  him  assistance,  having  someone  at  Boston,  Newport, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  so  on,  to  give  Mr.  Ebel  a  little  help 
that  he  may  need  in  reference  to  the  Service  Bureau. 

MR.  GR.\Y :  In  Newport  we  have  suggested  how  they  should 
help  out  in  this  matter  and  I'  just  want  to  give  you  the  idea  of 
having  a  committee  to  endorse  the  applicants.  That  might  be 
of  help  to  Mr.  Ebel  in  the  selection  of  men  for  positions.  He 
can  get  the  information  about  them  from  the  location  they  come 
from.  It  would  be  a  good  way  to  keep  poor  men  out  of  the 
orga  lization  and  help   Mr.   Ebel   wonderfully.      I   know   he   men- 


tioned that  he  takes  a  record  of  the  men  from  references  which 
he  gets  from  their  employers.  If  Mr.  Ebel  could  say  these  men 
had  had  the  endorsement  of  some  people  up  in  their  communities 
who  are  professional  gardeners  it  would  help. 

MR.  GRAY:  Does  not  our  Service  Bureau  take  the  place  of 
advertising  in   The  Chronicle? 

SECRET.A.RY  EBEL :  I  never  like  to  take  a  man's  money 
unless  I  feel  I  can  give  him  returns.  I  don't  think  The  Chroni- 
cle would  help  in  that  way.  If  any  member  of  the  Association 
in  search  of  a  position,  will  simply  advise  the  Bureau  we  will 
do  what  we  can  to  help  him,  but  I  don't  think  to  put  an  ad- 
vertisement in  The  G.^vrdener's  Chronicle  for  a  position  would 
get  any  result.  Of  course,  that  is  talking  against  the  interests 
of  the  paper. 

MR.  CAMERON :  I  think  that  is  poor  policy  because  there 
are  many  gardeners  that  are  asked  to  fill  positions.  Sometimes 
they  don't  know  of  good  men  to  put  into  positions,  and  if  they 
saw  the  advertisements  in  The  Chronicle  I  think  it  might  give 
those  men  a  preference  over  others.  I  think  that  paper  ought 
to   take   advertisements. 

SECRET.-\RY  EBEL:  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  know  of  good 
positions,  or  know  of  good  gardeners,  refer  them  to  the  Service 
Bureau. 

MR.  CAMERON  :  What  il  the  Service  Bureau  does  not  have 
anybody? 

SECRETARY  EBEL:  If  you  are  a  inember  of  the  National 
Association  of  Gardeners,  you  will  be  co-operating  with  the 
Service  Bureau.  If  you  advertise  in  outside  papers,  the  mem- 
bers   would    lose    by    it. 

MR,  C.\MERON:   I   think  we  should  help  the  paper  along. 

MR.  COLLINS:  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  National 
Association  of  Gardeners  on  the  road  and  running  the  Service 
Bureau  in  particular.  A  great  many  men  you  run  across,  when 
you  mention  the  National  Association  to  them,  will  bring  up 
the  Service  Bureau  right  away.  They  will  tell  you  about  some 
experience  they  have  had.  While  there  may  be  some  reason 
for  some  of  the  criticism,  we  should  try  to  devise  the  ways 
and  means  for  the  elimination  of  that  criticism.  That  will  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  a  great  many  of  the  members.  I  cannot 
offer  any  solution — I  know  of  none — but  I  think  there  are  men 
enough  here  to  find  ways  and  means  for  devising  a  better  system 
than    we    have. 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  All  those  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
Committee's  report  on  the  Service  Bureau,  signify  by  saying 
"Aye";    opposed.    "No." 

.  .  .  The  motion  to  accept  the  Committee's  report  was 
carried     .     .     . 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  We  have  three  other  committee  re- 
ports to  come  before  us  this  morning.  I  wish  to  push  this  thing 
right  along.  Next  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Interesting 
Young  Men  in  the  Gardening  Profession. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Training   Young   Men 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Education  of  young  Gar- 
deners' lield  at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  on  Saturday,  March 
19th.  the_  following  outline  of  a  course  of  instruction  was  drafted 
and  is  olfered  as  a  tentative  scheme  for  the  education  of  garden- 
ers.     Suggestions    and    criticisms    are    invited. 

A.  Entrance  Rcquirentents. 

1.  Age  limit   18-25  years. 

2.  A'ot  less  than  two  years'  practical  experience  in  a 
garden  or  nursery,  or  other  plant  growing  establish- 
ment approved  by  the  National  Association  of  Gar- 
deners. 

3.  Personality  to  be  acceptable  to  Secretary  of  N.  A.  G. 
and  to  school  authorities. 

B.  Course  of  Study  to  occupy  two  years. 

1.  Actual  practical  work  not  less  than  four  hours  per  diem. 

2.  Lecture   and   study   periods   not   more   than   four   hours 

per  diem. 

C.  Courses  of  lectures  as   follows : — 

1.  Plant  Propagation.  Seeds,  cuttings,  division,  layering, 
grafting,  etc. 

2.  Soils  and  Fertilizers.  Kinds  and  characteristics  of  soils. 
Use  of  organic  and  inorganic  fertilizers. 

3.  General  Floriculture.  Cultivation  of  ornainental  plants 
indoors  and  out.  Principles  of  greenhouse  manage- 
ment. Culture  of  annuals,  biennials,  perennials,  roses, 
bulbs,  tubers,  etc.     Floral  decoration. 

4.  Olericulture.  Cultivation  of  vegetables  and  salads  out- 
doors and   under  glass. 

5.  Pomology.  Cultivation  of  fruits  out-doors  and  under 
glass.     Pruning,  etc. 

6.  Dendrology.  Cultivation  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Nursery 
practice,   pruning,   tree  preservation. 

7.  Principles  of  Landscape  Gardening. 

8.  Plant  Materials.  Flowering,  trees,  shrubs  and  other 
plants   used   in   landscape   design. 
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9.      Garden  Foes  and  Friends.    Ccntrcl  of  insects,  diseast-s, 

etc.    Economic  Ornithology. 
10.      Botany  a.  Physiology — plant  structure  and  function,  b. 
Taxonomy — Classitaation   and   ide.ititication   of  piants. 
It    is    recommended    that    the    students    be    taken    on    frequent 
trips  of  inspection  to  plant  growing  establishments ;  floral,  vege- 
table   and    truit    exhibitions,    etc. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  work  of  students  be  arranged  so  that 
they  may  Le  responsible,  at  the  discretion  of  the  i  istructor,  for 
certain  greenhouses;  and  have  opportunity  of  taking  charge  of 
work  out-doors  so  that  they  may  beccme  familiar  with  handling 
men. 

The  course  so  far  as  possible  should  bj  given  in  a  garden 
where  practical  application  of  the  theoretical  work  may  be  made. 

MoNT.\GUE  Free, 
George  H.   Prixg, 
H.  Ernest  Downer. 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Interesting  Yoimg  Men  in  Gardening.  Is  there 
any    discussion    on    the    same? 

SECRETARY  EBEL:  When  we  had  our  Convention  at  St. 
Louis,  Director  Moore  of  the  Botanical  Garden  practically  de- 
voted a  wdiole  day  to  that  subject.  I  had  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Moore  at  the  Gardens,  and  he  offered  a  proposition  which  if 
the  Association  could  carry  on  would  be  a  wonderful  thing. 
They  have  started  a  fully  equipped  building  to  train  the  young 
men. 

His  idea  was  if  we  could  interest  some  wealthy  man  to  make 
a  contribution,  we  could  put  a  trained,  experienced  man  there 
to  take  hold  and  then  lake  our  young  men  and  send  them  to  an 
estate  for  a  year  or  two.  After  that,  let  them  come  to  St. 
Louis  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  train  them  and  then  send  them 
out.  The  Botanical  Garden  would  call  it  the  Institute  of  the 
National  Association  of  Gardeners.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing.  I  have  worked  with  a  wealthy  man  in  the  hope 
of  interesting  him,  I  haven't  given  up  hope.  He  is  just  com- 
pleting a  greenhouse  and  in  it  he  is  arranging  and  providing  the 
facilities  for  taking  care  of  young  men,  to  give  them  a  training. 
He  is  building  a  club  house  for  them.  He  has  a  young  man 
in  his  employ  that  was  in  the  office  the  other  day,  and  he  told 
me  what  a  tine  employer  that  man  was,  that  he  was  personally 
interested  in  seeing  that  everything  was  satisfactory. 

If  we  could  get  a  wealthy  man  to  take  up  this  proposition, 
it  would  certainly  be  a  great  opportunity  for  training  young 
men,  and  I  think  this  man  I  mention  is  sufficiently  interested  to 
do   something. 

MR.  B.\XTER:  The  United  States  Golf  .A.ssociation  has  the 
co-operation  of  quite  a  number  of  wealthy  men.  They  are  start- 
ing a  course  to  educate  their  keepers  and  superintendents.  The 
Golf  Association  is  a  new  thing ;  it  has  only  been  in  existence 
about  two  and  a  half  or  three  years.  There  is  a  great  future 
for  the  gardening  profession.  There  will  be  all  these  golf  courses 
to  be  kept ;  and  many  of  them  are  doing  landscape  gardening, 
building  greenhouses  and  so  on. 

Whenever  I  have  a  chance  to  talk  with  a  gentleman  who  has 
a  gardener  I  ask  him  what  the  gardener  does.  Then  I  mention 
the  National  .Association,  and  tell  him  what  we  stand  for.  In 
fact,  I  talked  to  two  or  three  gentlemen  from  Arlington  and  they 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  Association.  They  told  me  they 
were  coming  up  here  and  ihey  mentioned  the  Green  So.x,  Na- 
tional Golf  Association.  I  thought  that  Association  could  co-op- 
erate in  regard  to  young  men  taking  up  these  studies  and  filling 
these  positions.  I  told  the  gentlemen,  "If  you  are  looking  for 
men  qualified  to  run  ilie  grounds,  you  cannot  do  any  better  than 
to  wrile  a  letter  to  cur  Secretary  in  New  York."     I  gave  them 


the  address,  because  many  times  gardeners  might  take  up  such 
positions. 

SECRETARY  EBEL:  1  had  a  call  the  other  day  from  a 
man  from  somewhere  outside  of  Chicago.  He  wanted  a  man 
that  had  had  experience  on  a  green,  but  I  knew  of  no  man  who 
had  had  experience  with  that  sort  of  thing.  He  was  willing  to 
pay  $250  a  month  to  start. 

MR.  B.\RNET:  Training  young  men  in  the  state  colleges  offers 
a  great  opportunity.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  Professor 
\\  ildc,  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  lecture  to  us  on  September 
17.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  was  not  aware  of  the  Na- 
tional .Association  of  Gardeners.  They  had  graduates,  he  said, 
one  lady  and  two  gentlemen,  who  had  graduated  some  two 
years  ago,  and  only  o.ie  of  them  had  an  answer  to  an  ad  for 
a  position  as  greenhouse  assistant  or  gardener's  assistant  in  any 
way   shape  or   form.     He   did  not   apply   to   the   right   place. 

They  have  conceived  the  idea  that  by  getting  the  proper  ap- 
propriations they  could  build  some  greenhouses  and  train  young 
men  and  women  to  the  gardening  profession,  or  any  course  that 
they  want  to  take  up.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  we  are  looking  for. 

MR.  PRING:  Personally  I  think  the  training  of  gardeners 
is  far  better  in  a  botanical  garden  of  the  type  where  they  have 
facilities  the  same  as  you  have  in  the  universities,  and  where 
they  can  have  the  plant  collections,  which  is  essential  for  the  train- 
ing of  gardeners.  Now,  the  School  of  Gardening  connected  with 
the  St.  Louis  Botanical  Gardens  is  very  good.  Students  have 
been  turned  out  into  positions  prominent  over  the  country,  not 
only  private  estates,  but  landscape  gardeners,  florists,  and  men 
in    business. 

The  requirements  for  the  course  are  that  the  boy  must  have 
a  high  school  education  before  he  is  admitted.  Scholarships  are 
open  there.  There  are  competitive  examinations  and  the  best 
man  wins,  of  course.  We  don't  require  any  previous  experience 
in  gardening.  The  student  is  required  to  take  three  years'  train- 
ing before  we  turn  him  out  a  qualified  gardener.  During  that 
three  years  he  is  required  to  put  every  morning  in  on  practical 
work  in  a  manner  so  that  he  can  say  he  has  had  practical  ex- 
perience in  bedding  plants,  landscape  work,  floral  display,  com- 
mercial plants,  and  so  on,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  afternoon  is 
given  purely  to  theoretical  training,  that  is,  the  study  of  plant 
diseases,  and  they  are  taking  on  a  simplified  course  which  is 
sulimitted  tentatively  to  this  organization. 

MR.  STEW.VRf :  The  greatest  fault  that  I  have  held  about 
the  college  trained  fellows  is  the  question  of  work.  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  their  theoretical  training.  They  are  full 
of  that,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  back-bending  and 
knuckling  down  to  hard  work,  they  are  not  there.  The  young 
men  today  don't  seem  to  want  to  do  the  laborious  work,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  become  thoroughly  trained  gardeners 
unless  they  know  how  to  work,  how  to  handle  their  hands.  We 
put  them  to  back-bending,  make  them  do  weeding,  center  their 
attention  around  hard  work  for  a  little  while.  It  takes  a  good 
many  years  of  hard  knocking  before  they  become  good  gardeners. 
The  college  ought  to  emphasize  that  point,  that  they  should  take 
some  practical  training  under  some  competent  gardener  after 
they  come  out  of  the  college. 

.'\I.R.  THOMSON:  Many  colleges  put  the  course  before  the 
boys  and  they  take  that  which  they  think  they  will  like.  It  was 
not  in  the  colleges  for  years,  and  then  not  as  a  full-time  course. 
They  had  horticulture  only  a  short  time,  only  one  or  two  hours, 
perhaps  eight  hours  throughout  the  week.  When  they  got  through 
they  were  chockful  of  theory,  but  they  didn't  know  how  to  do 
the  practical  work,  and  they  don't  want  to  get  down  to  work. 

SECRETARY  EBEL:  Mr.  Barnet  suggests  that  we  co-oper- 
ate with  these  colleges.    We  have  done  that  to  a  great  extent.    We 
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frequently  get  letters  from  the  instructors  at  the  colleges  asking  if 
we  have  a  place  to  put  one  of  their  young  men  in  charge  of. 
We  seldom  get  any  inquiries  from  them  for  assistant  positions. 

Mr.  Downer,  of  University  of  Illinois,  at  Chicago  convinced 
those  who  heard  him  that  the  training  of  gardeners  in  colleges 
was  a  good  thing.  Up  to  that  time  I  was  very  much  opposed 
to  it.  Today  I  even  believe  that  a  man  ought  to  get  a  couple 
of  years  of  practical  experience  first  before  entering  college, 
get  down  to  hard  work,  and  then  he  will  know  what  it  is.  Mr. 
Downer  said  at  that  time,  "We  sometimes  give  men  diplomas  not 
because  we  think  they  ought  to  have  them,  but  because  they 
get   a  certain   per  cent   and   we   are   compelled   to   give   them." 

He  said  if  a  man  comes  with  a  diploma  from  Illinois  College, 
and  says  he  is  able  to  do  that  or  this,  and  when  you  write  to 
the  instructor,  the  instructor  may  tell  you  that  the  boy  would 
liave  done  much  better  if  he  had  turned  to  other  work.  Not 
many  colleges  are  as   frank  as  that. 

1  "was  up  at  Rockfeller's  some  years  ago  and  a  gardener  was 
telling  me  he  had  some  men  from  Cornell.  When  the  men 
came,  he  put  them  to  work  on  the  manure  pile  and  they  said, 
"We  didn't  come  here  for  that.  We  came  here  to  direct.  We 
are  above  that."  They  come  from  college  and  feel  they  are 
all  ready  to  direct,  but  they  have  had  no  practical  e.xperience. 

MR.  BARNET:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ebel.  My  idea  was  in 
regard  to  emphasizing  the  fact  that  we  should  co-operate  with 
the  colleges.  .\s  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Florist  Club 
I  have  the  responsibility  of  recommending  to  the  college  pro- 
fessors how  they  should  go  about  this  thing.  It  was  done  once 
in  Massachusetts,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was  no  business  of  ours. 
I  want  to  go  on  record  here  as  advocating  this  co-operation.  It 
is  not  going  to   do  either   of   us   any  harm. 

MR.  JUDSON:  If  we  are  going  to  interest  young  men  to 
become  interested  in  gardening,  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  get 
hold  of  boys  and  put  them  on  as  apprentices.  After  they  have 
served  an  apprenticeship,  they  might  be  interested  in  running 
private  places.  After  he  has  gone  through  those  hard  knocks, 
and  he  will  probably  meet  with  plenty  of  them,  he  will  then  have 
a  different  attitude  of  life  altogether.  He  will  be  of  a  different 
age  then,  and  if  he  desires,  he  can  take  up  theoretical  training 
coupled  with  something  more  practical. 

I  think  the  college  attitude,  while  it  is  right  to  a  certain 
e-xtent,  is  not  right  altogether,  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  take  a 
man  until  he  is  twenty-one,  after  he  has  completed  three  or  four 
years  of  good,  sound,  hard,  practical  training  from  the  wheel- 
barrow up. 

It  reverts  back  on  the  system.  The  system  is  w'rong.  We 
don't  want  these  trained  fellows  trained  through  colleges.  To 
a  certain  extent  that  is  right,  but  if  he  does  have  the  selection 
after  he  is  twenty-one,  he  will  then  see  the  error  of  a  good 
many  things  that  he  had  to  do  from  the  beginning,  sec  improved 
ways,  and  will  lind  out  for  himself  what  a  different  mind  he  has 
when   he   is   above   twenty-one   years   of   age. 

I  don't  believe  the  botanical  gardens  would  take  him  in  before 
he  is  twenty-one.  I  had  hve  years  before  of  pretty  good  hard 
work.  I  saw  those  years  helped  me  wonderfully.  I  came  out 
with  a  good  big  swelled  head,  but  after  some  years,  I  had  a 
different  attitude  on  life  and  the  profession. 

MR.  McCULLOCH  :  There  are  one  or  two  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary,  in  regard  to  the  work  not  being 
suitable  for  a  college  trained  man  who  is  tired  of  dirtying  his 
hands.  The  young  men  of  the  present  day  don't  wish  to  take 
a  course  in  practical  training  on  private  estates.  I  have  tried 
some  of  them  and  have  started  them  into  work  like  taking 
out  weeds  on  the  golf  greens.  As  soon  as  I  would  turn  my 
back  they  would  throw  their  tools  down.  All  they  were  interested 
in  was  growing  the  money.  That  is  the  case  with  most  young 
men.  The\'  don't  seem  to  want  to  take  up  the  gardener's  oc- 
cupation at  the  present  time.  They  are  all  looking  for  larger 
money  and  the  college  bred  student  is  afraid  of  dirtying  his 
hands.     Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  young  men  f roin  ? 

MR.  CAMERON :  This  has  been  quite  interesting,  but  I 
think  we  cannot  afford  to  close  this  session  and  let  men  go 
out  feeling  that  college  men  are  useless.  I  think  a  good  deal 
of  it  depends  upon  the  boy.  It  is  the  boy  probably  who  has 
no  interest  in  the  business.  Possibly  the  florist  thinks  his  son 
should  be  a  gardener,  but  the  boy  has  no  interest.  If  we 
get  the  right  boys  interested,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  willing 
to    work. 

I  don't  think  we  ought  to  run  down  tlie  college  training. 
It  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  colleges.  The  parents  are 
at  fault.  They  are  causing  the  boys  to  to  think  they  are  adapted 
to  something  higher.  It  is  not  the  boys'  fault.  You  have  to 
go  back  to  the- parents.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  possibly  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  these  uninterested  boys,  is  enough  to  overthrow 
the   whole  thing. 

I  think  we  ought  to  advise  every  boy  who  wants  to  become 
a  gardener  to  get  his  theoretical  experience,  along  with  his 
practical  experience.  This  Association  cannot  afford  to  throw 
down  the  colleges. 


MR.  PRING:  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Lameron's 
remarks.  It  would  be  a  big  mistake  for  this  Association  to  go 
on  record  as  being  against  the  college  trained  men.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  majority  of  positions  will  be  filled  by  the 
trained  man.  I  am  not  theoretically  trained.  I  am  in  a  position 
where  I  am  brought  in  contact  with  the  more  practically  trained 
men. 

My  boys — I  have  three — want  to  follow  up  the  horticulture 
or  floriculture  profession  and  the  various  branches.  The  uni- 
versities or  colleges  now  lack  the  practical  facilities,  to  a  certain 
extent.  They  are  trying  to  overcome  this  by  building  green- 
houses, etc.  They  are  trying  to  .give  the  students  floriculture. 
The  farmers  are  talking  about  the  hoys  being  farmers  trained 
at  colleges.  They  laugh  at  the  idea,  but  you  will  find  just  the 
same,  when  their  sons  grow  up  they  want  them  to  go  to  college, 
and  they  make,  in  the  long  run,  the  best  farmers.  They  can 
get  the  iTiost  out  of  their  land,  larger  crops,  just  because  they 
know  the  systematic  rotation  of  crops,  and  they  know  just  what 
fertilizer    will    bring   the   vegetation    out. 

MR.  GR.\Y  :  I  have  had  a  college  graduate  on  my  place  this 
year,  a  boy  working  his  way  through  college.  It  seems  to  me 
the  sentiment  among  the  gardeners  is  not  against  the  college, 
but  against  the  idea  that  gets  into  the  young  men's  heads  at 
college.  This  young  man  I  mentioned  says  that  the  college 
gives  the  young  man  the  distinction  over  the  practical  man,  and 
he  commands  about  three  thousand  a  year  when  he  comes  out 
of  that  college  over  the  practical  man.  That  is  probably  what 
those  young  fellows  are  looking  for,  and  when  we  ask  them 
to  learn  the  business  under  a  practical  man,  they  don't  want  to 
do  it,  and  they  won't  do  it. 

MR.  M.\CKINTOSH:  I  don't  think  any  of  us  are  knocking 
a  college  education.  How-ever,  I  advocate  getting  the  practical 
side  first.  One  of  my  boys  got  the  practical  side  before  he  went 
to  the  university.  After  he  graduated  from  the  University  he 
was  elected  to  represent  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  know  the 
college  education  ;  I  advocate  it,  and  I  think  it  is  about  the  best 
thing  a  man  can  give  his  children,  but  you  don't  want  to  give 
them   too   much   theory  and   not   enough   practice. 

PRESIDENT  CR-\IG:  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
going  to  college  myself.  I  left  school  when  I  was  fourteen. 
I  think  the  botanical  training  as  well  as  the  college  training  is 
necessary  for  the  man  who  in  the  future  is  going  to  preside 
over  a   fair-sized  private  estate. 

I  have  three  boys  left,  and  I  sent  one  to  .\mherst  College  a 
Couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  think  he  will  eventually  make  good  in 
private  gardening  or  some  branch  of  horticulture.  There  are 
four  or  five  other  boys  going  to  that  college  this  year,  some 
of  whom  have  had  soine  training  under  me.  They  may  not 
all  become  private  gardeners,  but  the  information  they  get  there 
will  be  of  vast  importance  to  them  in  the  future. 

I  think  there  is  too  much  of  this  everlasting  knocking  of 
colleges  by  men  who  know  very  little  of  the  training  received 
there.  I  have  asked  men  to  go  to  Amherst  to  take  a  short  course 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Winter,  and  they  said  in  every  case  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  do  it.  It  broadens  their  minds  and  gives 
them  things  to  think  aliout  that  they  had  no  idea  of  before.  You 
can't  expect  a  fully  trained  gardener  from  a  college  man  who 
goes  there  only  a  short   time. 

If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next 
subject,  report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Gardens. 

.    .    .   There    was    nothing    from    this    Committee   .    .    . 

The  next  is  the  Cominittee  on  Quarantine  No.  37. 

Report   of  the   Committee   on   Quarantine   37 

The  work  of  Quarantine  Committee  No.  37  for  the  past  year 
was  rather  awkward.  Much  of  its  efforts  to  secure  modifica- 
tions were  "in  the  dark''  so  to  speak,  as  it  was  compelled  at  the 
time  to  keep  what  it  was  doing  secret.  It  united  in  the  meeting 
composed  of  the  different  societies  and  called  by  the  horticultural 
societies  of  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Peimsylvania,  to  com- 
bine in  securing  modifications  of  the  Bill. 

Shortly  after,  the  Committee  ,w-as  approached  by  a  number  of 
prominent  estate  owners  to  work  with  them,  and  the  services 
of  a  prominent  lawyer  was  secured,  without  expense  to  the  as- 
sociation, who  had  a  number  of  conferences  with  Dr.  Marlatt, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board.  For  a  while  it 
appeared  as  though  we  were  going  to  get  some  worth  while 
modifications,  but  at  the  end  nothing  was  accomplished.  It  was 
then  decided  to  have  a  test  case  in  court,  but  this  was  also  later 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  opinion  of  several  lawyers  that  nothing 
would  be  secured  from  it. 

The  Committee  has  done  nothing  recently,  it  is  simply  awaiting 
developments.  There  are  plans  on  foot  by  other  organizations 
to  carrv  the  work  on  to  secure  a  modification  of  Quarantine 
Bill  No;  37. 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  this 
question. 
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MR.  BAXTER :  I  move  the  report  be  received,  and  passed  on. 
I   think   we  had   enough   discussion   on   it  yesterday. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  carried.  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  There  is  one  more  committee  report, 
tlie  report  of  the  Committee  on  Signboards. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Signboards 

Following  the  resolution  passed  at  the  St.  Louis  convention  last 
year  that  the  Association  begin  an  active  campaign  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  against  the  desecration  of  our  highways  by  sign- 
boards, and  which  action  received  quite  some  publicity  through 
papers  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  country,  there  were  many  offers 
from  individuals  and  other  national  organizations  to  co-operate 
in  this  work. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  our 
stand,  and  agreed  to  co-operate  with  us,  and  also  the  American 
Association  of  Park  Superintendents  and  the  Farm  Women's  Na- 
tional Congress  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  our  action. 

Circulars  were  distributed  at  the  New  York  Flower  Show,  also 
at  the  Boston  Show  this  Spring  on  the  subject.  The  co-operation 
of  one  of  the  national  poster  advertising  companies  was  otfered 
to  curtail  the  abuse  of  selecting  the  best  sites  along  the  highways 
for  the  erection  of  signboards. 

While  the  question  has  been  raised,  "What  good  is  this  to  the 
gardener?"  and  one  society  has  voted  its  disapproval  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Association  engaging  in  such  work,  certainly  the  gardeners 
ought  to  be  as  much  interested  as  any  wishing  the  natural  land- 
scape beauties  of  .America  conserved.  The  publicity  that  will 
come  to  the  .\ssociation  as  the  sponser  of  this  movement  will  be 
much. 

Your  committee  expects  to  get  an  active  campaign  under  way 
this  Winter  which  will  be  productive  of  some  practical  results  in 
what  it  is  undertaking. 

...  it  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  be  accepted  and  filed.  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  Is  there  any  new  business  to  come 
before  the   Convention  ? 

SECRET.\RY  EBEL:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a  com- 
munication stating  that  the  Government  is  classifying  the  gar- 
deners as  a  servant.  It  was  thought  that  the  organization  should 
do  something  to  try  to  get  the  gardeners  recognized  as  professional 
men.  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  Associa- 
tion feels  on  that  as  to  what  can  be  done.  The  classification  of 
gardeners,  I  believe,  came  about  when  the  war  was  on,  on  account 
of  taxation,  and  they  placed  them  under  the  same  class  as  servants. 

MR.  R.ARNET:  If  you  are  rated  as  a  gardener  you  get  ofif 
much  lower  than  if  you  are  rated  as  a  superintendent.  However, 
I  think  gardener  is  the  best  name  of  the  two. 

MR.  STEWART :  You  remember  several  years  ago  a  foreign 
ambassador  brought  from  abroad  a  coachman  and  gardener  he  had 
had  in  Europe.  He  was  held  up  at  New  York  on  this  contract 
labor  business.  He  was  stubborn  enough  to  take  it  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  they  classified  the  gardener 
as  a  domestic  servant,  and  he  was  allow'ed  to  enter. 

On  Reforestation 

PRESIDENT  CR.AIG:  The  subject  of  reforestation  came  up 
yesterday  evening,  after  Mr.  Davey  had  spoken,  and  I  thou.ght  it 
might  be  well  for  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners  to  gr 
on  record  as  approving  reforestation  of  private  estates  as  far  as 
possible,  and  a  resolutions  committee  might  be  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  resolution  to  be  presented  at  the  afternoon  session  endorsing 
that.  It  is  a  good  stand  to  take,  I  think.  We  need  reforestation 
very  much  indeed.  I  think  a  resolution  endorsing  that  might  be 
well  to  present  at  the  afternoon  session. 

.  .  .  .\  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carrie<I,  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  resolution  on  reforesta- 
tion. .  .  . 

.  .  .  President  Craig  appointed  the  following  committee :  Mr. 
Mackintosh,   Mr.   Cameron   and   Mr.   Pring.  .  .  . 

On  Preservation  of  Nat'.ve  Flora 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  Another  matter  was  discussed  in- 
formally and  that  was  the  preservation  of  our  beautiful  native 
flowers  The  .\ssociation  ought  to  take  some  .stand  advocating 
not  only  the  preservation  as  far  as  possible  of  the  beautiful  native 
flowers,  but  also  the  shrubs,  trees,  plants  an<l  bulbs. 

MR.  PRING:  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  or- 
ganization to  go  on  record  as  approving  that.  I  believe  that  a 
committee  should  he  appointed  to  draw^up  a  similar  resolution  to 
present  to  the  meeting. 

.  .  .  President  Crai.g  appointed  the  following  committee:  Mr. 
Johnston,   Mr.   Weeks  and   Mr.   Barnet.   .    .    . 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  The  next  thing  for  consideration  is 
the  selection  of  the  next  meeting  place. 

SECRETARY  EBEL:  T  have  invitations  from  all  over  the 
countrv,  from  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade. 


PRESIDENT  CR.\IG:     That  matter  will  be  left  in  abeyance. 
.    .    .    The  meeting  adjourned    .    .    . 

WEDNESDAY    AFTERNOON,   OCTOBER    12,    1921. 

The   meeting   convened   with    I're^ident    Craig   presiding. 
Nominations    of    Officers 

PRESIDENT  CR.MG:  The  first  business  is  the  nomination 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Nominations  are  now  in  order 
for  oflicers. 

.  .  .  Robert  Williamson  nominated  as  President. 

MR.  WILLI.\MSON:  I  think  too  much  of  the  Association 
to  allow  my  name  to  be  nominated  for  President. 

.  .  .   Tames    Stuart   nominated   Imt   declined  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  George  H.  Pring  is  nominated.  Has 
that  nomination  been  seconded? 

MR.  PRING:  You  have  had  a  man  from  St.  Louis  quite  re- 
cently fill  the  office  of  President.  1  believe  you  ought  to  appoint 
a  man  who  is  a  little  closer  to  the  Secretarv. 

PRESIDENT   CR.\IG:     Does  that  mean  you  decline? 

MR.  PRING:  I  would  like  to  see  some  more  Eastern  men 
nominated. 

.  .  .  \\  m.  J.   Scaley   was  nominated.  .  . 

.    .    .    William  J.  Sealev  declined  nomination.   .    .    . 

GEORGE  STEW.\.RT:  I  know  of  no  man  interested  more 
in  our  profession  and  a  man  we  can  all  rely  upon  for  integrity 
and  honesty  than  Robert  Cameron,  and  I  wish  to  nominate  him. 

...  A  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  nomina- 
tions for  President  be  closed  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  Nominations  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  are  now  in  order. 

.  .  .  John  Barnet  was  nominated  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Motion  made  that  nominations  for  Vice-President  be  closed, 
seconded  and  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  CR.MG:  The  next  nominations  in  onler  will 
be  for  the  office  of  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 

MR.  PRING:  Gentlemen:  In  selecting  a  man  as  Treasurer 
you  will  have  to  be  awfully  careful,  as  w'e  have  been  in  the  past. 
A  man  who  handles  money  as  we  usually  think  of  it,  is  a  one- 
way man,  that  is  he  can  get  rid  of  it  very  quickly,  if  he  only 
knows  one  phase  of  the  game.  I  have  in  mind  a  man  who  is 
very  capable  to  take  care  of  money  from  the  standpoint  of  increas- 
ing the  amount  that  we  have  in  the  treasury  by  careful  handling 
and  who  watches  the  expenses  very,  very  closely.  Now  several 
of  the  nominees  previously  have  jumped  and  declined,  what  for,  I 
don't  know.  When  a  man  is  nominated,  he  should  keep  quiet.  I 
have  pleasure  in  nominating  a  man  who  is  very  close  to  the  office 
of  our  Secretary,  a  man  who  can  be  called  into  consultation  in 
a  very  few  minutes  either  over  the  telephone  or  personally.  I 
take  pleasure  in  nominating  Montague  Free,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Botanical  Gardens. 

.  .  .  Nomination  seconded  and  closed  for  office  of  Treasurer  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  CR.AIG:  Nominations  for  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary are  now  in  order. 

.  .  .  Mr.   Ebel   was  nominated.     Nominations  closed  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  CR.-\IG:  It  is  neces.sary  to  nominate  five 
trustees  for  the  ensuing  year  three  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  two  from  the  outside 

.  .  .  This  statement  was  verified  ... 

Has  anyone  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  the  next  meeting 
place?  Are  there  any  suggestions  as  to  where  you  want  to  meet 
ne.xt  year? 

j\IR.  STEWART :  Some  are  in  favor  of  going  to  Boston  next 
year. 

PRESIDENT  CR.MG:     Is  any  other  city  suggested? 

MR.  CAMERON:  This  comes  through  Mr.  Crai.g,  and  if  you 
come  to  Boston,  we  will  give  you  a  good  time  and  do  our  best 
to  make  your  stay  pleasant.  We  have  a  very  fine  arboretum  there 
and  we  can  show  you  a  great  many  trees.  It  is  a  very  old  city, 
there  are  lots  of  historical  places  that  would  lie  very  interesting 
to  you.  There  are  lots  of  people  in  the  western  and  even  eastern 
part  of  New  York  who  have  not  seen  these  places,  and  if  you 
will  come  to  Boston  you  will  be  interested  I  am  sure.  There  are 
a  lot  of  old  estates  that  are  partly  run  down  but  there  are  also  a 
lot  of  new  ones  worth  seeing. 

.  .  .  .\  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  next  con- 
vention  be  held  in   Boston.    .    .    . 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  The  Trustees  elected  to  serve  last 
October  were  as  follows:  William  W'aite,  .Arthur  Smith  and 
D.  L.  Mackintosh  of  New  Jersey,  L.  P.  Jensen  and  E.  Strehle 
from   Missouri. 

SECRETARY  EBEL:  I  would  like  to  state  that  when  we 
nominated  those  three  men  from  New-  Jersey,  the  New 
lerscv  charter  provided  for  it. 

J.  STU.ART:  I  make  a  motion  that  Mr.  Waite,  Mr.  Smith 
and   Mr.  Mackintosh  be  re-nominated. 

.    .    .   The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.    .    .    . 

A  MEMBER:  I  would  like  to  suggest  the  name  of  W.  N. 
Craig. 
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.    .    .    Motion  seconded  and   carried.    .    .    . 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG;  You  have  lieaid  the  nominations, 
arc   tlierc   any   further   suggestions? 

A  MEMBER:  I  would  Hke  to  suggest  the  name  of  H.  E. 
Downer. 

...   A    motion    tliat    nominations   be    closed   was    carried. 

Is  there  any  unfinished  business  to  come  up  at  this   time? 

Have  the  gentlemen  drawn  up  resokitions  regarding  re- 
forestation and  preservation?  Will  they  read  their  recom- 
mendations at   this  time? 

Resolution  on  Reforestation  as  Follows: 

\\'e.  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners,  assembled  in 
convention  in  the  city  of  New  York,  recommend  that  imme- 
diate action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  be  taken 
upon  the  reforestation  of  the  devastated  area  of  this  great 
country.  We  also  suggest  that  the  private  estate  owners 
should  likewise  support  this  plan  of  arboriculture:  G.  H. 
Pring,   Robert  Cameron,   D.  L.   Mackintosh. 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  You  have  heard  this  resolution, 
what  are  your  wishes? 

I\IR.  GRAY:  I  should  say  that  we  drew  up  this  resolution 
at  our  convention  in  New  York  City. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  at  this  time 
witli  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Gray.   .    .    . 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  The  next  in  order  is  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  of  Preservation  of  Native  Flora. 

Resolution  on  Preservation  of  Native  Flora  as  Follows: 

Whereas,  we,  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners,  assembled 
in  convention  in  the  city  of  New  York,  October  11  to  14, 
1921,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  this  Association  go  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  depredation  and  destruction  of  our  native  flora  by  tourists 
and  others  who  oftimes  do  this  unwittingly:  John  Barnet, 
Robert  Weeks  and  John  F.  Johnston. 

.  .  .  Motion  made  for  the  adoption  of  resolution  as  read 
and  carried.   .    .    . 

Local    Branches 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  Mr.  Gray  asks  about  the  forma- 
tion of  a  branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners. 
This  is  the  opportunity  to  bring  that  matter  up.  Has  any 
member  anvthing  he  wishes  to  say  concerning  this   subject? 

MR.  WEEKS:  Perhaps,  the  Secretary  will  kindly  tell  us 
how  these  branches  were  formed,  how  they  work. 

SECRETARY  EBEL:  These  branches  are  organized  by 
gardeners  in  different  communities,  nothing  in  our  by-laws 
provides  for  them;  they  consist  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Secre- 
tary, and  whenever  anything  comes  up  of  interest  they  call 
a  meeting.  I  believe  in  Newport  they  meet  once  a  month. 
Nassau  County  had  a  meeting  a  couple  of  months  ago  and 
they  appointed  a  Chairman,  also  a  Clerk,  and  they  decided 
to  meet  once  a  quarter  unless  something  special  comes  up, 
then  thev  will  call  a  meeting,  outside  of  the  regular  one. 

MR.  WEEKS:  Do  the  branches  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion have  to  pay  any  dues  other  than  the  dues  that  are  paid 
in  the  National  Association?  What  plan  of  co-operation  have 
they  with   the  National  Association? 

SECRETARY  EBEL:  There  is  no  plan  of  co-operation  at 
present  except  if  they  want  to  submit  anything  to  the  Asso- 
ciation at  its  convention,  then  we  are  supposed  to  act  upon 
it.  We  had  some  resolutions  at  the  St.  Louis  Convention, 
from  Newport  and  some  from  Cleveland. 

These  resolutions  did  not  come  before  the  convention  in 
the  right  form.  These  resolutions  could  not  be  acted  upon 
because  they  were  not  published. 

.  .  .  A  motion  was  made  that  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations  for  the  formation  of  these 
branches.   .    .    . 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  At  the  last  Convention  a  com- 
munication was  read  from  Newport,  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  National  Association.  It  is  stated  here  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  reading  of  this  letter  that  the 
local  branches  would  be  of  material  aid  to  the  progress  of 
the  Association  and  the  proof  of  the  interest  could  be  se- 
cured among  local  people  which  is  not  now  shown.  The 
suggestion  that  that  article  be  added  to  the  by-laws  could 
riot  be  acted  upon  as  the  by-laws  provide  an  amendment 
must  be  published  ten  days  before  the  annual  meeting.  This 
was  pointed  out  to  Newport  and  other  local  branches  that 
similar  branches  could  be  organized  elsewhere  without  special 
provisions  in  the  by-laws. 

MR.  STEW'ART:  It  seems  to  me  that  since  our  organiza- 
tion is  a  national  one,  there  ought  to  be  some  locals  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Society.  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
the   sentiment   throughout  the  country   unless   we  have   local 


branches,  but  as  it  is  now  so  loosely  constructed  they  think 
there  is  no  affiliation,  as  you  might  say.  We  have  no  control 
over  the  Association  and  they  have  no  control  over  us. 
There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  binding  up  these  local 
associations  so  that  they  would  be  responsible  to  some  head 
soniewhere. 

MR.  BARNET:  Mr.  Stewart  is  right.  If  local  branches 
are  atfiliated  they  will  have  a  chance  to  send  delegates  whose 
expenses  will  be  paid.  Then  we  will  have  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  country,  not  local  sections  like  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  etc.  It  may  have  some  important  bearing  on  what 
we  are  discussing. 

A  MEMBER:  I  don't  believe  we  are  really  gaining  any- 
thing unless  there  is  co-operation  between  the  National 
Association  of  Gardeners  and  all  the  different  gardeners 
existing  at  the  present  time.  I  firmly  believe  that  co-opera- 
tion as  far  as  it  goes  is  good  but  the  trouble  is  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  co-operation  from  the  different  societies.  You 
members  in  different  organizations  know  the  feeling.  If  I 
criticise,  I  ought  to  bring  a  remedy,  and  I  believe  that  if  such 
a  thing  could  be  done  it  would  be  to  get  all  the  different 
societies  to  officially  recognize  the  Association  and  have  a 
certain  space  of  time  allotted  to  debating  on  the  National 
Association  of  Gardeners  and  their  affairs.  At  the  present 
time  the  gardeners  do  not  think  that  the  Association's  affairs 
are  part  of  their  fraternity. 

MR.  PRING:  I  would  like  to  speak  a  few  minutes  with 
reference  to  what  the  St.  Louis  Association  of  Gardeners  are 
doing.  We  have  a  membership  of  over  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  a  membership,  of  course,  for  employers  who  usually 
come  down  when  we  discuss  National  Association  business 
at  our  meetings.  We  are  very  enthusiastic  about  our  Asso- 
ciation, we  have  an  average  of  between  forty  and  fifty  mem- 
bers present  at  general  meetings  once  a  month.  We  presume 
ourselves  to  be  a  branch  of  the  National  Association  and 
discussed  mediums,  etc.  before  the  local  branch,  when  the 
next  meeting  was  to  take  place,  and  the  happenings  of  this 
convention.  I  then  will  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  all  the 
things  that  were  brought  up  in  this  meeting.  Now,  we  are 
a  long  way  from  the  national  headquarters  and  we  find  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  get  the  local  men  interested  in  the  Na- 
tional Association,  that  was  the  main  objection  of  a  few  men 
and  we  got  the  National  Association  meeting  there  in 
convention. 

Now  if  you  men  in  the  East  would  get  together  a  little 
more  and  form  gardeners'  associations  in  various  communi- 
ties or  states  you  would  find  you  would  be  one  hundred 
per  cent,  better  off  and  you  would  get  more  co-operation 
from  the  National  Association.  Then  you  could  get  the 
members  together  and  thrash  everything  out  and  it  could  be 
brought  before  the  directors  of  the  meetings.  I  think  that 
we  should  have  sub-branches,  as  you  might  call  it,  of  the 
National  Association  scattered  throughout  the  country.  This 
is  not  an  Eastern  organization  but  has  spread  out  West  as 
far  as  St.  Louis  and  we  are  trying  to  spread  it  further  West. 
If  we  can  reach  the  Pacific  Coast,  so  much  the  better.  We 
look  over  the  news  that  is  given  to  The  Chronicle,  we  read 
with  interest  what  Newport,  Nassau,  etc.,  are  doing,  but 
outside  of  that  what  do  we  hear  of  gardeners'  associations  in 
the  East?  In  our  local  association  we  admit  not  only  gardeners, 
but  also  men  who  are  not  gardeners  but  who  are  working  for 
the  profession  trying  to  uplift  it.  We  get  them  into  the  organi- 
zation and  every  Winter  we  outline  a  certain  course  of  addresses 
and  lectures  where  we  talk  on  various  subjects  relative  to 
gardening. 

MR.  THOMSON:  Would  it  not  be  possible  to^  make  a 
motion  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  this  matter 
up  all  over  the  country? 

AIR.  BAXTER:  We  hold  meetings  all  over  the  district 
and  are  invited  to  go  to  different  places  and  when  we  get 
real  ha'-d  up  we  go  to  the  city  greenhouses  and  we  always 
find  them  open  to  us.  I  think  the  whole  failure  throughout 
the  country  is  due  to  lack  of  co-operation. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  We  should  have  local  branches  all 
over  the  States  so  questions  could  be  brought  forward  and 
full  meetings  held  at  which  detailed  discussions  would  take 
place.  I  don't  know  whether  our  standing  is  really  illegal 
or  otherwise. 

MR.  BAXTER:  This  Association  is  incorporated  but  you 
may  find  local  branches  of  no  standing,  nevertheless  the 
matter  is  brought  up  in  file  .Association. 

I   don't  see  whv  branches  could  not  be  organized. 

MR.  STEW.ART:  There  is  a  very  poor  representation 
here  at  this  Convention.  Gardeners  are  in  very  peculiar  posi- 
tions. Lhiforeseen  things  arise,  they  cannot  carry  out  plans 
as  they  want  to.  One  man  up  in  Massachusetts  fully  in- 
tended  to   be   here  but   things   in   connection   with    his   estate 
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arose  so  that  lie  could  not  come.  I  have  no  doubt  that  similar 
conditions  have  prevented  many  others  from  attending  this 
assembly.  A  gardener  has  to  use  a  great  deal  of  tact  about 
things.  Many  of  these  gardeners  who  could  not  come  here 
in  person  are,  I  am  sure,  with  us  in  spirit,  and  are  grieving 
over  the  fact  that  they  could  not  be  with  us. 

MR.  McCULLOCH:  We  may  have  our  plans  all  out- 
lined and  about  an  hour  before  we  start  work  our  employers 
come  out  and  they  wish  to  see  us.  I  may  state  we  have  co- 
operation among  gardeners  in  the  East.  Some,  perhaps, 
may  be  a  little  delinquent.  We  have  good  men  in  the 
profession  right  here  but  we  want  to  get  down  to  a  basis 
of  working  conditions  for  our  organizations.  I  think  the 
idea  they  have  in  the  West  of  one  dollar  for  dues  is  a 
good  one  to  keep  the  small  expenses  moving. 

SECRETARY  EBEL:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  McCidloch  if 
he  thinks  a  flower  show  would  be  a  success  with  an  attend- 
ance such  as  we  have  had  the  last  two  days.  It  seems  that 
the  gardeners  can  get  out  to  the  flower  shows,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners  they  can't 
seem  to  get  there.  A  gardener's  duty  is  at  his  post  and  if 
we  are  not  there  when  our  employer  wants  us,  they  don't 
want  us. 

MR.  M.ACKINTOSH:  It  is  a  fact  recognized  now  among 
manufacturers  and  it  has  come  to  be  almost  law  that  people 
have  to  take  their  vacations.  There  are  very  few  employers 
who  do  not  realize  that.  If  they  are  away  a  week  or  two, 
whichever  it  may  happen  to  be,  they  come  back  with  renewed 
vigor  and  energy  making  up  more  than  the  employer  lost 
during  their  absence.  I  have  always  made  it  a  point  to 
attend  conventions  since  I  came  to  this  country.  I  look 
upon  that  as  my  vacation.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  I  don't 
think  that  any  gardener  can  spend  his  vacation  in  a  more 
profitable  way  than  to  attend  a  convention,  where  he  meets 
more  friends,  gets  more  information,  and  is  brought  into 
closer  contact  with  the  perplexing  difficulties  which  this 
profession  faces  today. 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Mackintosh. 
•  but  I  must  say  that  I  am  quite  well  satisfied  with  the  attend- 
ance, but  it  could  be  improved. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Are  we  within  our  rights,  having  a  local 
branch? 

PRESIDENT  CR.'MG:  I  fail  to  sec  anything  illegal  in 
meeting  together  as  a  branch  of  this  Association.  I  believe 
that  is  strictly  a  personal  matter.  Don't  they  have  an  asso- 
ciation in  the  City  of  Boston? 

MR.  CAMERON:  We  have  a  big  club  of  four  hundred 
members.  The  Horticultural  Society  has  numerous  exhibit 
committee  meetings.  In  New  England  we  have  the  Boston 
Florists'  Association.  We  don't  think  it  is  feasible  to  start 
branches  and  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  It  may  be  a 
good  thing  in  a  smaller  city  where  they  have  not  so  many 
organizations,  but  it  hardly  seems  practical  for  us.  Where 
we  are  trying  to  get  these  local  associations  organized 
throughout  the  country,  however,  there  ought  to  be  united 
effort  and  some  assistance  should  be  rendered  to  those  people 
in  the  line  of  directing  them  as  to  how  to  organize  and  what 
to  do.  That  is  particularly  true  in  places  where  there  are  no 
societies  at  present.  In  Westchester,  Stamford  and  those 
kinds  of  places  it  might  be  difficult  to  start  a  branch  of  this 
organization  because  the  gardeners  can't  always  take  the 
time  to  attend  the  meetings. 

1  believe,  wherever  possible,  this  is  an  opportune  time  to 
organize  the  various  places.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
have  certain  instructions  and  by-laws  governing  organizations 
of  these  local  societies. 

.MR.  THOMSON:  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  to  have 
a  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  some  kind  of  plans  to  be 
brought  before  the  ne.xt  meeting  for  full  discussion. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cameron. 

MR.  CWMERON:  The  question  of  having  a  branch  in  Bos- 
ton is  largely  a  matter  of  dues.  The  gardeners  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  meeting  places.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  don't 
have  a  branch.  I  firmly  believe  we  have  to  have  branches  in 
our  large  cities.  There  is  not  a  section  of  the  country  where 
we  don't  have  gardeners,  and  we  ought  to  have  thciu  organ- 
ized and  all  stick  together.  We  want  to  have  an  organization 
of  our  own.  We  want  to  decide  all  matters  for  ourselves. 
We  certainly  have  our  difficulties,  and  the  only  way  to  solve 
some  of  them  is  to  thresh  them  out  and  discuss  them.  .\s  I 
stated,  I  believe  we  should  have  brandies  of  this  organization 
in  all  of  our  large    cities. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  This  whole  question  boils  itself  down  to 
one  thing:  Are  these  local  branches  in  synqiathy  with  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners?  If  they 
are,  then  the  National  .\ssociation  ought  to  take  some  cogni- 
zance of  them.  1  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  a 
committee  were  appointed  in  order  to  draw  up  some  scheme 


whereby  the  local  branch  will  be  linked  up  with  the  National 
Association.  If  they  are  no  good,  if  they  don't  help  the 
National  Association,  then  what  .is  the  use  of  bothering  with 
them? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the 
local  branches  are  a  great  asset  to  the  National  Association 
of  Gardeners,  and  I  believe  that  they  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  by  reaching  men  in  the  localities  which  the  National 
Association  cannot  reach,  and  bringing  the  men  into  the 
Association. 

I  take  pleasure  in  supporting  the  motion  made  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  formulate  a  scheme  so  that  the  local 
branch  may  be  definitely  connected  with  the  National  Society. 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  A  motion  has  been  made  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  suitable  resolutions 
whereby  the  various  branch  organizations  can  be  better  affili- 
ated with  the  National  Society. 

The  question  was  put  by  the  president  and  the  motion  was 
carried. 

PRESIDENT  CR.-MG:  Before  taking  up  the  next  subject, 
however,  it  might  be  well  to  appoint  the  committee  referred 
to  in  the  last  resolution,  so  that  they  may  get  together  and 
take  some  action.  I  appoint  John  F.  Johnson,  James  Stuart 
and  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Ebel,  as  the  Committee,  so  thej-  can 
get  together  fairly  convenientl3\  I  will  also  add  John  T. 
Everitt  and   George  H.   Pring,  making  five   in  all. 

We  will  pass  on  to  the  next  subject. 

Examinations   for  and  Classification  of   Gardeners 

MR.  BANTER:  That  question  was  brought  up  in  St.  Louis 
last  year:  the  year  before  it  was  brought  up  in  Cleveland.  It 
has  been  from  pillar  to  post,  and  we  finally  knocked  it  out, 
and  I  don't  believe  it  should  be  brought  up  at  this  convention. 
Why  didn't  those  who  were  in  favor  of  it  show  up  and  state 
their  reasons?  Quite  a  number  from  all  over  the  country — 
Duluth,  Davenport,  Cedar  Rapids,  Chicago  and  so  forth — 
gave  it  the  proper  knock  on  the  head,  and  I  don't  see  any 
reason  for  bringing  it  up  again.  There  has  been  no  definite 
plan;  in  fact,  I  never  saw  a  working  basis  whereby  it  could 
be  carried  out.  The  organization  has  not  money  to  finance 
it.  Who  is  going  to  give  the  local  examinations  in  different 
parts  of  the  country?  You  can't  do  it  here  as  they  do  in 
Europe.  It  is  an  entirely  different  proposition  here;  people 
are  different,  have  different  ideas,  and  you  cannot  carry  out 
the  same  ideas  that  you  can  in  Europe.  I  don't  see  why  it 
should  be  brought  up  again. 

SECRET.'\RY'  EBEL:  This  subject  was  brought  up  at  the 
time  of  the  St.  Louis  meeting  and  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  from  men  in  the  East  who  thought  we  ought  to  have 
it  in  New  Y'ork,  as  by  far  the  largest  majority  of  members 
reside  here.  There  was  rather  a  small  representation  in  St. 
Louis,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  brought  up  in  a  con- 
vention like  the  one  we  are  holding  here,  where  the  represen- 
tation would  be  greater.  That  was  the  reason  it  was  brought 
up  today,  and  I  Iiope  this  will  be  the  final  discussion. 

MR.  GR.\Y:  I  think  there  was  another  plan  passed  at  the 
St.  Louis  convention.  It  was  proposed  to  have  Mr.  Ebel  go 
through  everybody's  record. 

MR.  PRING:  They  suggested  that  all  members  of  the 
National  Association  place  their  cards  right  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  this  .Association,  so  he  would  know  exactly 
every  member's  training,  length  of  experience,  etc.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Comittee's  report,  presented  this  morning  on 
the  tentative  plans  for  gardeners  would  cover  it  pretty  well. 
We  could  overcome  the  questions  arising.  It  has  been  before 
the  conventions  in  Cliica.go,  .St.  Louis  and  Cleveland,  but  I 
am  here  with  you  in  New  York  now  and  am  ready  to  discuss 
it  if  you  are. 

MR.  MACKINTOSH:  I  think  that  Mr.  Waite's  letter  of 
some  time  ago  in  The  Chronicle  covers  that  fully:  I  think 
that  .before  any  one  conies  into  this  Association  as  a  member, 
all  their  life  history  should  be  placed  in  the  Secretary's  hands 
so  that  the  Secretary  would  be  at  all  times  able  to  look  up 
the  record  and  sec  what  his  qualifications  are  for  a  thing  of 
that  kind. 

MR.  PRING:  It  seems  to  me  that  that  thing  was  discussed 
fully  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Waite's  letter,  which  appeared  in 
The  G.^RnENERs'  Chronicle  expressed  practically  the  vari- 
ous discussions  brought  forth  at  St.  Louis. 

I  think  that  all  members  should  place  their  cards  on  the 
table  liefore  they  are  admitted  into  this  organization,  as  to 
personality,  experience,  etc,  .-Ml  this  information  should  be 
filled  out  on  an  application  form  which  should  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  and  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  him.  should  consult  the  files  before  that  man  is 
elected  a  member. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  .Association  of  Gar- 
deners they  went  on  record  as  disapproving  examinations.     I 
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know  very  well  that  St.  Louis  would  indorse  an  application 
idea  stating  the  man's  qualifications,  experience,  etc.,  sent 
through  the  Secretary  befor?  that  man  is  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association.  _   . 

MR.  STEWART:  There  is  danger  m  standardizmg  what 
gardeners  should  be.  We  had  that  system  in  our  local  branch 
and  it  became  so  overbearing  in  various  ways  that  we  had  to 
do  away  with  it.  We  could  not  in  any  way  conduct  any  ex- 
amination that  would  standardize  a  gardener.  An  average 
gardener  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage.  There  are  many 
men  who  have  never  had  any  early  training,  but  who  through 
the  love  of  gardening  have  overcome  tremendous  disadvan- 
tages and  proved  themselves  masters  in  the  art  of  gardening 
in  the  end.  It  is  a  serious  problem  to  say  gardeners  should 
be  so  and  so. 

MR.  lOHXSON:  Our  by-laws  adequately  cover  who 
should  be  members  and  who  should  not.  I  think  as  I  read 
this,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  don't  believe  we  are  open  for  dis- 
cussion on  examinations  as  to  who  will  be  members  of  this 
organization  as  some  have  been  taught  according  to  the  notice 
here  which  says,  "Examinations  for  and  classification  of  gar- 
deners." 

I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  in  order  to  bring  this  thing 
to  a  head  that  this  organization  do  not  form  any  bureau  for 
examination  or  classification  of  gardeners. 

The  motion  w-as  seconded  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  What  was  your  motion,  Mr.  Johnson?- 
Will   vou   repeat   it? 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  make  a  motion  that  this  .Association  do 
not  form  any  bureau,  if  you  care  to  call  it  such,  for  the  ex- 
amination and  classification  of  gardeners. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

National  Botanic  Garden 

MR.  PRING:  You  all  heard  the  report  at  the  last  Convention 
that  this  Society  went  on  record  as  endorsing  the  movement  in 
Washington  through  the  channels  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission, 
of  establishing  a  botanical  garden  there.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
elucidate  what  kind  of  gardens  they  are.  Now  I  would  like  to 
bring  this  matter  up  to  acquaint  everybody  with  the  fact  and  to 
push  this  project  in  the  various  organizations  you  are  connected 
with,  that  is  to  support  the  movement  on  foot  to  make  a  real 
national   botanical   garden   there   for   this   great   United    States. 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  I  will  appoint  as  a  Committee  on 
Final  Resolutions  to  be  presented  at  the  short  session  tomorrow, 
Mr.  Weeks,  Mr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Mackintosh.  I  think  there  should 
be  a  resolution  about  the  national  botanical  garden.  We  ought 
to   get   behind   that. 

SECRET.A.RV  EBEL :  I  think  we  are  behind  that  as  much 
as  we  can  be  on  the  records  at  Washington.  Our  name  is  down 
among  organizations  which  have  endorsed  it  and  I  don't  see 
where  another  endorsement  is  going  to  help ;  one  endorsement 
is  as  good  as  half  a  dozen. 

PRESIDENT  CR.AIG:  If  there  is  no  further  business,  I 
suggest  that  we  adjourn. 

.    .    .   Motion   made,    seconded   and    carried   .    .    . 

.    .    .   The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:30  P.   M.   .    .    . 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  13,  1921 

The  meeting  convened   with   President   Craig  presiding. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Craig  read  Mr.  O.  M.  Eastman's  paper  on  "Training 
Gardeners  in  the  Public  Schools,"  which  appears  next  month. 

Are  there  anv  remarks  on  the  paper  prepared  bv  Mr.  Eastman? 

SECRET.\RY  EBEL:  This  work  is  due  to'  the  convention 
which  was  held  in  Cleveland  in  1920  when  a  committee  was 
appointed  which  made  recommendations  that  this  work  be  un- 
dertaken. .\t  that  time  they  were  spending  ifSOO  a  year,  now 
they  are  spending  $40,000  for  greenhouses.  They  were  only  able 
to  put  this  appropriation  through  due  to  oar  convention.  Cleve- 
land people  came  to  us  asking  our  assistance,  and  we  gave  it 
to   them. 

MR.  LOVELESS:  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  start  this  idea 
of  getting  the  fundamental  principles  of  gardening  into  the  beings 
of  the  children  so  that  they  can  gradually  grow  up  into  the  prac- 
tical work  which  is  so  necessary  for  all  gardeners  to  know. 

MR.  ATKINS :  I  make  a  motion  that  we  give  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Eastman  for  his  paper  and  also  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  work  which  he  is  doing. 

...    A  motion  was  made  and  carried  .    .    . 

PRESIDENT  CRAIG:  Mr.  El)el  has  prepared  some  figures 
to  give  to  you  now. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Ebel  read  figures  regarding  positions  filled  since  the 
last  convention  as  follows:  6  superintendents,  30  superintendents 
and  gardeners,  also  position  of  foreman  and  assistants  .    .    . 

PRESIDENT  CR.\IG :  Since  there  has  been  no  opposition  to 
any  of  the  nominations,  it  will  be  in  order  to  instruct  the  secre- 
tary to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  entire  set  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing   year. 


MR.  GR.A.V:  Seeing  no  opposition,  I  move  that  the  Secretary 
cast  one  ballot   for  each  nomination. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  made  and  seconded  and  stands  car- 
ried  .    .    . 

The  Secretary  has  cast  one  ballot  and  I  announce  these 
officers  as   elected    for   the   ensuing  year : 

President,    Robert    Cameron,    Ipswich,    Mass. 

Vice-president,  John  Barnet,  Sewickley,  Pa.  ^ 

Treasurer,   Montague  Free,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Secretarv,  M.  C.  Ehel,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Trustees":  W.  H.  Waite,  Rumson.  N.  J.;  .Arthur  Smith,  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.:  D.  L.  Mackintosh,  .Mpine,  N.  J.:  William  Craig, 
Brookline.  Mass.:   H.  E.  Downer,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

PRESIDENT  CR.\IG:  We  will  now  hear  from  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Final   Resolutions. 

Final  Resolutions 

MR.  WEEKS:  The  Committee  oft'ers  this  resolution  for 
adoption : 

Rcsol-c'i-d  that  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners  now  as- 
sembled in  convention,  extend  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
all  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  done  so  much  to  make 
this  Annual  Convention  such  a  great  success.  First  to  the 
officers  of  the  Association  for  the  faithful  and  efficient  discharge 
of  their  respective  duties  during  their  term  of  office  throughout 
the  Convention ;  second  to  the  whole  Convention  Committee 
who  have  by  their  interest  and  unstinted  efforts  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Convention  and  its  enjoyment  by  all  the  mem- 
bers attending:  to  Jos.  Manda  for  the  orchids  and  other  flowers 
furnished  at  the  banquet.  Robert  Weeks,  Robert  Cameron,  and 
D.   L.   Mackintosh. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  that  resolution. 

.    .    .   The  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried   .    .    . 

...   A    motion    was   entered   for   adjournment  .    .    . 

Entertainment    Features 

On  Tuesday  evenhig  an  informal  reception  was  tended  at  the 
Park  .\ve.  Hotel,  to  the  visting  gardeners,  by  the  various  local 
gardeners'  societies  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  at  which  music 
and  refreshments  were  provided.  Ex-Congressman  M.  L.  Davey 
of  Ohio,  addressed  the  gathering  on,  "The  Vital  Relation  of 
Trees  and  Human  Life,"  which  brought  forth  some  interesting 
discussions  and  resulted  in  the  association  passing  a  resolution 
favoring  national   reforestation. 

The  visiting  women  attended  the  show  at  the  Hippodrome  and 
on  returning  to  the  hotel  were  served  with  supper. 

Wednesday  morning  the  women  visitors  enjoyed  a  sight-seeing 
trip  around  the  city,  inspecting  some  of  the  interesting  buildings. 
After  a  luncheon,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Tower  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Commerce,  sixty  stories  high,  where  a  splendid  bird's  eye 
view  of  New  York  City  and  its  surroundings  was  obtained. 

The  annual  banquet  took  place  in  the  Banquet  Hall,  Park 
Avenue  Hotel,  on  Wednesday  evening;  Charles  H.  Totty  pre- 
sided as  toastmaster,  and  called  upon  members  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  respond  to  the  various  toasts  assigned  to 
them.  Pleasant  entertainment  was  furnished  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Ebel 
and  by  A.  Mitchell,  who  rendered  several  solos.    Dancing"  followed. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  visitors  to  the  convention  left  the  hotel 
in  automobiles  at  ten  o'clock  and  motored  to  the  country  estate 
of  Samuel  LTntermyer.  Greystone,  where  they  were  entertained 
at  luncheon.  Mr.  Untermyer  came  especially  from  his  office  to 
address  the  gardeners  on  the  high  calling  of  their  profession  and 
his  love  for  nature,  after  which  an  inspection  under  the  super- 
vision of  Albert  Millard,  superintendent,  w-as  made  of  the  green- 
houses and  the  grounds.  From  there  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
nursery  of  F.  R.  Pierson,  at  Scarborough,  and  thence  to  the  John 
D.  Rockefeller  estate  at  Pocantico  Hills,  where  William  Graham, 
gardener,  led  the  party  over  the  grounds  and  through  the  green- 
houses. Leaving  Pocantico  Hills  the  party  proceeded  to  the  floral 
shop  and  greenhouses  of  F.  R.  Pierson  at  Tarrytown.  The  floral 
shop  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  Here  bufifet 
supper  was  served  by  the  office  staff  of  Mr.  Pierson's  firm.  Plans 
had  been  made  for  a  dance,  but  it  was  so  late  that  the  visitors 
could  not  enjoy  this  part  of  the  program.^  From  there  they  re- 
turned to  the  hotel. 

Friday  morning  the  party  left  the  hotel  at  nine  o'clock  in  auto- 
mobiles for  a  visit  to  some  of  the  famous  estates  in  Nassau 
Count>-.  Long  Island,  including  the  estates  of  Mrs.  Henry  Phipps, 
Nicholas  F.  Brady,  Clarence  H.  Mackay.  and  the  Lewis  and  Val- 
entine nurseries,  and  from  there  to  the  Engineers'  Country  Club, 
Roslyn,  where  the  party  became  the  luncheon  guests  of  W.  R. 
Coe.  After  luncheon  they  proceeded  to  the  W.  R.  Coe  estate. 
Planting  Fields,  Oyster  Bay,  where  Mr.  Coe  awaited  them  and 
personally  conducted  the  party  over  his  beautiful  home  grounds, 
assisted  by  A,  E.  Thatcher,  superintendent. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Pratt's  estate  at  Glen  Cove  was  visited  next, 
where  John  F.  Johnston,  superintendent,  received  the  party  and 
showed  them  over  the  place.  The  last  place  visited  was  Hemp- 
stead House,  Port  Washington,  the  estate  of  Daniel  Guggenheim, 
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where  Thomas  Leydeii,  gardener,  showed  the  party  the  gardens 
and  greenhouses.  This  completed  the  day's  trip,  after  which  the 
party  returned  to  the  hotel.  Credit  is  due  for  this  day's  enjoyable 
visit  to  the  Long  Island  estates  to  Lewis  and  Valentine  Company, 
under  whose  direction  the  trip  was  arranged. 


IMPRESSIONS  ON  THE  N.  A.  G.  CONVENTION 

1921 

ROBERT   CAMERON 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  Convention  held  in  New  York  City 
on  October  11,  12,  13,  14,  was  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  The  harmony  and  good  feeling 
that  prevailed  throughout  all  the  deliberations  were  indeed  most 
.satisfactory  and  made  one  feel  that  the  members  are  taking  things 
more  seriously  and  that  the  success  of  the  association  is  assured. 

The  officers  and  local  cotivention  committee  certainly  did  their 
work  well  and  unstinted  praise  is  due  them.  The  estates  visited 
were  a  revelation  to  many  and  this  feature  of  the  convention  is 
of  immense  value  to  the  members.  No  two  estates  .were  alike 
and  each  one  had  its  pleasing  features.  Gardening  in  Massachu- 
.■>etts  IS  entirely  different  to  what  one  sees  around  New  York. 
.Ground  New  York  many  of  the  newer  gardens  are  gaudy  and 
conspicuously  showy,  whereas  the  older  estates  and  gardens  are 
more  restful  and  pleasing.  In  many  instances  one  would  know  who 
the  landscape  gardeners  were  without  being  told.  The  bright 
colored  Howers  and  plants  used  in  some  of  the  gardeiis  such  as 
Salvia  splendcns,  cannas,  geraniums,  bright-colored  Coleus  are 
seldom  used  hi  Massachusetts  gardens.  It  was  quite  noticeable 
in  most  of  the  large  new  estates  that  the  large  formal  gardens 
were  laid  out  where  they  could  be  seen  from  the  vvnidows  at  all 
times.  Where  bright  colors  were  used  they  must  be  indeed  tirc- 
.some.  In  .Massachusetts  flower  gardens  are  seldom  near  the  house 
where  they  arc  under  view  continuously.  They  are  more  often 
at  some  distance  from  the  house  and  secluded,  and  one  often 
comes  upon  the  garden  unexpectedly.  Then  the  gardens  are 
seldom  planted  with  plants  with  bright  flowers  as  mentioned 
above  but  with  more  restful  shades  of  blue,  pink  and  white.  Of 
the  many  gardens  and  estates  visited  during  the  convention  the 
one  most  enjoyed  by  the  writer,  was  one  where  hardly  any  flowers 
were  used. 

Greystone,  Yonkersj  the  estate  of  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  was 
especially  interesting.  The  range  of  greenhouses  is  quite  large 
and  the  houses  were  all  filled  with  well-grown  plants.  It  was 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  a  fine  collection  of  stove  plants,  they  are 


seen  in  so  few  places  nowadays.  Poinsettias  and  chrysanthemums 
were  especially  well  grown.  The  large  Greek  garden  is  dignified ; 
the  planting  is  simple  and  restful.  The  red  garden,  blue  garden, 
yellow  garden,  etc.,  were  interesting  but  undoubtedly  were  past 
their  best  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  different  views  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  Palisades  were  fine  and  very  much  enjoyed. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefell';r's  estate  at  Pocantico  Hills  was  just  as 
I  expected  it  to  be — dignified,  peaceful,  restful.  Wouldn't  one  be 
disappointed  if  it  was  otherwise?  What  gave  the  place  such  a 
restful  dignified  feeling?  The  absence  of  flowers,  the  large  speci- 
men evergreens,  the  evergreen  ground  coverings  which  were  con- 
spicuous everywhere.     Everything   was  well   kept  and   well  done. 

On  Long  Island  there  were  many  estates  visited  and  much  more 
time  could  be  spent  on  each  estate. 

The  estate  of  Mrs.  Henry  Phipps  (Bonnie  Blink)  was  rather 
new.  The  plantings  were  nicely  arranged  and  in  a  few  years 
this  will  make  a  fine  estate.  The  flower  garden  was  conspicuous 
for  its  display  of  yellow  zinnias. 

The  estate  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Brady  is  well  kept  and  there  is  a 
good  formal  garden.  The  large  bed  of  plants  most  enjoyed  at 
this  place  was  one  containing  a  mass  of  fine  blue-flowered 
Ageratum. 

The  fine  estate  of  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackey  on  Harbor  Hill 
with  its  fine  views  was  much  enjoyed.  The  formal  garden  was 
conspicuously  bright  with  plants  and  flowers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  estates  on  Long  Island  is  that 
of  Mr.  W'.  R.  Coe  at  Oyster  Bay.  One  could  linger  in  this  place 
for  a  week  and  then  see  new  plants.  Mr.  Coe  is  a  lever  of  plants 
and  in  this  wonderful  place  there  are  specimens  of  the  best  and 
rarest  plants  from  every  part  of  the  world.  The  flower  garden 
was  interesting"  and  showed  good  and  careful  planting.  The 
greenhouses  were  overflowing  with  well  grown  plants.  The  Ca- 
mellia house  with  its  many  rare  varieties  was  of  special  interest  to 
gardeners. 

The  George  D.  Pratt  estate  with  its  fine  evergreens,  beautiful 
lawns  and  gardens  were  much  admired  and  appreciated.  This  is 
another  estate  where  one  would  like  to  linger  for  days  and  enjoy 
its  dignity  and  repose. 

It  was  rather  late  when  we  reached  the  estate  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Guggenheim,  but  we  had  time  to  see  the  large  formal  garden 
which  was  well  planted  with  plants  to  give  continuous  bloom 
throughout  the  season. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  to  close  these  notes  without  extending 
my  warmest  thanks  to  those  who  helped  to  make  our  outings  so 
pleasant  and  profitable,  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  Mr.  F.  R.  Pier- 
son,  Lewis  and  Valentine  Company,  Mr.  W'.  R.  Coe  and  others. 


Sunken  tijrdcn  on  It'.  I\ 
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I         LOCAL  SOCIETIES         I 

I  i 

WESTCHESTER    AND    FAIRFIELD 
HORT.    SOCIETY 

The  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  above 
society  was  held  in  rather  improvised  quar- 
ters owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  having 
to  vacate  our  old  meeting  place  in  Hub- 
bard's Hall.  However,  we  have  been  for- 
tunate in  securing  The  Red  Men's  Hall  on 
Lewis  street,  Greenwich,  in  which  our  next 
meeting  will  be  held.  M.  C.  Ebel  spoke  to 
an  attentive  audience  on  the  coming  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Garden- 
ers in  New  York  city.  His  real  reason  for 
being  amongst  us  was  to  urge  us  to  form  a 
local  branch  of  the  National  Association 
in  the  Westchester  district,  and  after  some 
discussion  on  the  subject  it  was  decided  to 
call  a  meeting  at  White  Plains  soon  after 
the  convention.  All  members  will  receive  a 
notice  from  Secretary  Ebel  in  due  course. 

One  member  took  the  opportunity  while 
Mr.  Ebel  was  with  us  to  ask  numerous 
questions  regarding  how  positions  were 
filled  and  candidates  chosen  for  positions 
by  the  secretary.  In  each  case  Mr.  Ebel 
answered  very  satisfactorily  and  no  doubt 
allayed  many  criticisms  that  have  been 
directed  against  him  in  dealing  with  the 
employment  bureau. 

The  Dahlia  show  held  in  Trinity  Parish 
House,  New  Rochelle,  Sept.  21-22,  certainly 
was  an  apt  reward  for  Mr.  Troy  and  the 
committee  whose  untiring  efforts  made  it 
possible  for  the  citizens  of  that  neighbor- 
hood to  witness  the  largest  and  most  unique 
show  in  the  history  of  our  society.  The 
exhibits  tilled  every  inch  of  the  Parish  House 
and  also  a  large  tent  erected  on  the  grounds 
outside.  Numerous  collections  staged  by 
enthusiastic  amateurs  were  a  great  feature. 
The  public  backed  the  affair  from  every 
angle  and  the  throngs  that  attended  testified 
that  they  were  interested  in  our  profession. 
George  Hewitt, 
Cor.  Secretary. 


ST.   LOUIS  ASSN.  OF   GARDENERS 

The  St.  Louis  Association  of  Gardeners 
held  their  last  outdoor  meeting  of  the  sea- 
son on  Oct.  2,  1921,  at  the  Memorial  Ceme- 
tery, near  St.  Louis.  After  a  short  business 
session  at  which  President  Geo.  H.  Pring 
was  delegated  to  represent  the  association 
at  the  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Gardeners  in  New  York  city,  the 
members  present  were  entertained  by  the 
superintendent  of  tlie  cemetery,  G.  W. 
Sallee,  who  explained  the  problems  to  be 
solved  at  a  cemetery  in  the  making",  this 
cemetery  being  yet  in  the  formative  stages. 

The  outdoor  meetings  of  the  past  season 
have  been  unusually  interesting  and  enter- 
taining, and  for  this  reason  will  probably 
be  resumed  next  year. 

S.  T.  Jensen,  Cor.  Sec. 


Here  and  There 


""« 


HOW  TO  PROTECT  THE  LOCUST 

Not  only  because  of  the  beauty  and  fra- 
grance of  their  blossoms  (which  also  provide 
a  valuable  source  of  honey  for  the  bee- 
keeper), but  especially  as  a  source  of  strong, 
long-enduring  fence  posts,  are  the  members 
of  the  locust  family  to  be  classed  among  our 
really  desirable  trees.  One  factor  alone  has 
prevented  their  use  in  proportion  to  their 
usefulness,   namely,   their  almost  invariable 


PLANT  NAMES 

AND  THEIR  MEANINGS  is  the  tiUe  o£ 
a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The 
American  Botanist  where  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lo^er 
are  also  discussed.  Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 
specimen    copy,    25    cents. 

THE   AMERICAN   BOTANIST 
Johet,  III 


THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published  MoDtiily  for  both  Amateur  and 
Proiessional    Flower    Growers 

GARDENERS:  You  should  grow  flowers 
in  (piantity  and  help  beautify  your  surround- 
ings and  brighten  the  lives  of  those  who 
visit   your  gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.50  per  year,  three  years 
for    $,v5*).      Sample    copy    15c. 

Madison  Cooper^  Publisher,  Calciun^  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

All  J'arieties 
Price    List    Free    on    Application 

THOMAS  WYLIE 

5138  Holly  St.  Seattle,  Wash. 


WANTED 

Trained   Fruit  Trees 

LEWIS  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

47    West    34th    St.,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
Roslyn,   L.    I. 


infestation  and  early  destruction  by  borers, 
fur  which  no  eflfective  cure  had  until  re- 
cently been  discovered.  For  this  reason  the 
news,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, that  a  very  simple  method  has  been 
discovered  for  prei'eniing  tlie  depredations 
of  these  insects,  is  welcome  indeed. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  requires 
simply  that  the  trees  be  planted  thickly  to- 
gether or  amongst  other  trees,  so  that  during 
the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  they  will  grow 
under  densely  shaded  conditions.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  whereas  trees  growing 
from  two  to  three  feet  apart  are  seldom  at- 
tacked by  the  pests,  isolated  trees  standing 
only  a  short  distance  away  are  soon  riddled 
and  rendered  valueless,  .'^fter  about  a  dozen 
years  the  trees  are  rarely  attacked  anyway, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  do  sufficient  thin- 
ning after  that  time  to  insure  symmetrical 
and  maximum  grow'th.  In  the  case  of  an 
occasional  shade  tree  it  is  possible  to  kill 
the  borers  while  young  by  means  of  an 
arsenical  spray  applied  once  or  twice  a  year, 
but  where  dense  forest  conditions  can  be 
maintained,  as  in  a  woodlot  maintained  pri- 
marily for  fence  post  and  timber  produc- 
tion, this  method  is  neither  as  practical  nor 
as  efl'ective  as  thick  planting  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  heavy  undergrowth. — R.vchangc. 


THE   TREES 


The  trees  have  music  of  their  own,  a  soft 
and  soothing  monotone,  tliat  lulls  a  man  to 
rest ;  I  have  a  volume  to  peruse,  but,  under 
them,  I  snore  and  snooze,  my  chin  upon 
my  breast.  To  sit  beneath  a  swaying  birch 
is  much  like  being  in  a  church ;  your  drowsy 


Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 

^yor  country 
rasicknces  and 
estates 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

Cbesowt'Wl.'ni 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


Become    a    LANDSCAPE 

Prepare  by  mail  for  ARCHITECT 
this  uncrowded  pro- 
fession. Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Earn 
while  you  learn.  Diploma  awarded.  Special  prop- 
osition to  HOME  OWNERS  and  Plan  for  beauti- 
fying"   your    property. 

AMERICAN    LANDSCAPE    SCHOOL 
30   N.   Newark,    New   York   State 


QUALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  b;  skilled 
labor,     unjformlr    bamed    uid 
carefully  padffid. 
Funa«     *»Hoa-Aztae"     Wan 
inclndai     Anle*     Pots,     Wera 
Diabea,  n*j^»^  Birfmfi.  Iawh 
VMM.  fte.  Vrttt  f«r  aukioe 
a^  prist  IkL 
The  Zane  Pottery  Cotapany 
So.   Zanesville,  Ohio 


HA.RRV     BALDWirSJ 

Uanufaoturer  of 

Oreentiouse    Shading 

Lath    Roller    Blinds 
A^-VIVIARONECK.    N.  Y. 
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* 

CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 

EDWARDS  FOLDING  BOX  CO 

MANUFACTURERS 

PHILADELPHIA.     PA. 
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eyelids  close  and  to  the  realms  of  dreams 
you  hie,  until  an  active,  loathsome  fly  camps 
down  upon  your  nose.  How  often  1  have 
lain  awake  until  I  saw  the  morning  break, 
and  slumber  would  not  come;  and  I  would 
sadly  leave  the  hay,  to  face  another  toil- 
some day,  all  punk  and  on  the  bum.  My 
nights  are  often  things  of  dread,  but  when 
I  sit  beneath  a  tree,  the  sweet  restorer  comes 
to  me,  its  coattails  in  the  air.  The  trees 
have  voices  sad  and  sweet,  tlieir  world-old 
music  they  repeat,  a  solemn,  sylvan  choir; 
the  same  old  song  they  used  to  sing  when 
Earth  was  but  a  half-baked  thing,  and 
mortals  worshipped  fire.  They  croon  their 
mournful  lullaby  while  men  are  born,  grow 
up  and  die,  they  sigh  with  every-  breeze ;  and 
when  I  quit  this  vale  of  tears  I  hope  to 
>leep  a  million  years  beneath  the  nodding 
trees. —  The  Canadian   Countryman. 


WHY    FLOWERS    FADE 

Prof.  Hans  iMtting  of  Bonn  University 
lectured  on  the  above  subject  some  time 
since  and  The  Scientific  American  for  Sep- 
tember contains  an  abbreviated  translation 
of  the  paper  as  it  appeared  in  a  Berhi? 
paper.  The  lecture  was  naturally  scientific, 
but  Prof.  Fitting's  experiments  tend  to  prove 
that  fading  and  dropping  of  flowers  is 
largely  hastened  through  injury  or  irrita- 
tion to  the  stigma.  The  fact  that  fertilized 
flowers  drop  or  wither  more  quickly  than 
those  not  pollinated  is,  it  is  assumed,  merely 
an  illustration  of  the  irritant  effect  on  the 
stigma. 

To  keep  flowers  as  long  as  possible  we 
must  prevent  pollination  and  keep  clear  of 
all  kinds  of  gas,  even  vitiated  atmosphere, 
tobacco  smoke  and  sudden  heating.  Strange- 
ly enough  some  orchids  last  longer  after 
pollination. — Florist/  Exchange. 


THE     POWER     OF     GROWTH 

There  is  no  human  engineering  which  can 
compare  in  power  with  the  silent  machinery 
iif  a  growing  forest.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  physical  energy  of  the  sap  in  the 
plant  is  fourteen  times  that  of  the  blood  in 
man.  Professor  Clark,  of  the  Massachusetts 
-Agricultural  College,  has  succeeded  in 
measuring  the  power  of  the  growth  of  a 
squash.  He  harnessed  it  in  iron,  put  it  in 
prison,  and  gave  it  a  weight  to  lift.  The 
squash,  thus  harnessed-  was  placed  in  a 
lx>x  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  grow  only 
by  pushing  upward,  and  lifting  the  long 
lever  with  the  weights  suspended  on  it.  The 
result  was  that  the  squash  steadily  pushed 
its  way  upward,  carrying  the  bar  and  weight 
with  it.  On  .August  21.  it  was  lifting  60 
nounds ;  September  IS,  it  was  lifting  1,400 
pounds ;  October  18,  it  was  lifting  3,120 
l)ounds ;  and  on  October  31,  it  reached  the 
5,000  pound  figure.  How  much  more  it 
could  have  carried  is  not  known,  for  at 
this  point  the  harness  cut  into  the  rind  of 
the  squash,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  ex- 
periment.— Country  Life. 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS  WHICH   AT- 
TRACT   BIRDS 

In  an  article  Prof.  Alan  F.  .Arnold,  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  stated 
there  was  a  possibility  of  many  of  our  native 
birds  disappearing  altogether  through  lack 
of  shelter  and  food  to  their  liking.  The 
writer  then  proceeded  to  give  a  list  of  advis- 
able trees  and  shrubs  to  plant  in  the  en- 
deavor to  supply  the  birds  with  the  food 
they  seek.  Additionally,  the  professor  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  plant- 


SOLD  BY  SEEDMEN  IN  CANADA  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 
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HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT" 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

.\  light,  composite,  fine  powder,  easily  distributed 
either  by  duster,  bellows,  or  in  water  by  spraying. 
Thoroughly  reliable  in  killing  Currant  Womi.^.Pot.-Uo 
Bugs.  Cabbage  Worms,  Line.  Slugs.  Sow  Bugs,  etc., 
and  it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides. 
KF'Put  up  in  Popular  Packages  at  Popular  Prices. 
Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants. 


HAMMONDS     PAINT    AND    SLUG    SHOT    WORKS,    BEACON,    NEW    YORK. 
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This  is  the  way  Florists 

Get   Good    Results — 

•'I  use  Stim-U  IMnnt  fertilizer  mostly  for 
green-house  plants  like  Geraniums,  Vincas. 
Roses.-  Cbrysantheraums.  Genistas,  etc.,  in 
liquid  form,  with  great  results,"  says 
Charles  Franke.  Groyver  of  Trees,  Plants 
and  Bulbs,  Watertord,  N.  J.,  September 
2Sth,   1921. 

These  handy  tablets  can  be  used  directly 
in  the  soil  or  in  water,  for  tiowers,  vege- 
tables, shrubs  and  trees.  Xo  odor^-Stain- 
less.  They  are  made  by  the  Earp-Thomas 
Cultures  Corporation.  SO  Lafayette  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  by  their  use  amateurs 
can  obtain  professional  results.  The  price 
is  75  cts.  per  100.  $3.50  per  1.000.  Full 
directions  with  each  package — at  seedstores 
or  direct   from   the   manufacturers. 


ings  suggested  would  distract  the  attention 
of  birds  from  Grapes,  .\pples.  Peaches  and 
other  fruit  crops. 

Prof.  Arnold  continued  "The  list  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  attractive  to  birds  includes 
many  of  our  most  ornamental  plants.  There 
is  no  more  valuable  evergreen  tree  for  orna- 
mental purposes  than  the  native  Red  Cedar 
it  also  provides  the  best  shelter  and  nesting 
sites  for  birds,  while  they  find  food  in  the 
berries  and  insects  commonly  found  on  the 
tree.  The  native  flowering  Dogw-ood  and 
the  Chinese  flowering  Crabapple  are  two 
particularly  beautiful  trees  that  are  favorites 
with  the  birds.  The  gray-stemmed  Dog- 
wood, Honeysuckle,  .American  Elder  and 
Sheepberry  are  also  serviceable  to  the  birds, 
and  ornamental.  The  Virginia  Creeper,  one 
of  the  most  popular  vines,  furnishes  nesting 
sites  for  birds. 

"If  one  has  a  place  where  plants  of  a 
wilder  sort  can  be  introduced  and  wishes  to 
make  a  special  point  of  attracting  birds, 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  native  plants 
that  could  not  perhaps  be  used  for  more 
finished  effects,  but  here  would  be  just  the 
thing.  The  flowering  Dogwood,  Mulberry, 
wild  Black  Cherry,  Bayberry,  .American 
Elder  and  high-bush  Blueberry  can  be 
counted  on  in  general  to  attract  the  blue- 
bird, cardinal  flicker,  kingbird,  Baltimore 
oriole,  robin  and  cedar  wax  wing. 

"The  home  owner,  interested  in  observing 
birds  himself,  or  aflfording  an  opportijnity 
for  his  children,  and  the  person  who  wishes 
to  assist  in  the  conservation  of  our  city  and 
our  forest  trees,  as  well  as  our  native  birds, 
can  perform  a  great  public  service  by  plan- 
ning his  planting  with  the  birds  in  mind." — 
Florists'  E.rchcnige. 


For  Autumn  and  Spring  Planting 


MAXIMUM.       Tn 
CATAWBIENSE. 


RHODODENDRON 

i  car  lot. 

i  RHODODENDRON 

i  In    car   Int.  § 

I  RHODODENDRON    CAROLINIANUM.  | 

E  In    car   lot  = 

I  KALMIA   LATIFOUA.      In    car   lot.  | 

I  FRUIT  TREES  and   FRUIT  PLANTS.  I 

I  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  an.l  SHRUBS.  m 

I  POT  -  GROWN      STRAWBERRY  i 

I  PLANTS.     The    latter    for    shipment  g 

i  between  July  I5th  and  October  1st.  = 

I  Send  list  of  zvants  for  price.  | 

I  THE  MORRIS  NURSERY  CO.  | 

j  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 
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ORCHIDS 

We  are   Specialists  In   Orchids.     We  collect.  | 

Krow.     Import,     exoort    and     sell     orchids    ex-  | 

chisively.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Orchids.  | 

we    solicit    your    InqiiirieB    and    orders.     Cata-  | 

logues  and  special  lists  on  application.  \ 

LAGER    &    HURRELL  | 

8rchld  Growers  and   Importws  i 

SummU*     N.    «J.  I 


Wanted    Japanese    Barberry 

300    lbs.    fresh    berries    Japanese    Barberry. 
Write    your    offer    at    once. 

THE  D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO. 
Box     305,     Dundee,     Illinois 
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Trees,   Shrubs  and  Vines 

Largest   stock   of  large    Evergreens   in  this 
country.       Send    for    catalogue. 

The   Elizabeth   Nursery   Co., 
Elizabeth,   New  Jersey 


GARDEN-MANAGER  for  private  estate, 
life  experience,  greenhouses,  vegetable  ro- 
tation, fruit,  flowers,  farm  crops,  live 
stock,  egg  production,  economized  pro- 
ducer, good  executive  ability,  credentials, 
European  training.  Married,  no  family, 
Scotch.  Wm.  Webb,  c/o  Gardeners'  Chron- 
icle,  286   Fifth   Ave.,   New   York. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  COUNTRY 
ESTATE  OWNERS 

The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  takes 
tills  opportunity  to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the 
disposal  of  owners  of  country  estates  when  requir- 
ing competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  super- 
intendents, head  gardeners  or  assistant  gardeners — - 
thoroughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume 
ihe  responsibilities  the  positions  call  for — gardeners 
truly  efficient  in  their  profession. 

The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  association  and  makes  no  charge  to  the  em- 
ployer it  may  serve  or  to  the  member  it  may  benefit. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  GARDENERS 


M.   C.   EbeL  Secretary 
286  Fifth  Ave. 


New  York 


This  association   is   in  no  sense   a   trade   union  | 

organization,  but  includes  in  its  sustaining  member-  i 

ship  orvners  of  some  of  the  foremost  country  estates  | 

I  in  America.  | 
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Tea  Houses 
Bird  Houses 
Flower  Boxes 


Fences 
Arbors 
Bridges 


RUSTIC 

GARDE  N 
ORNAMENTS 

and  accessories  add 
greatly  to  the  charm 
of  a  country  place. 
We  are  prepared  to 
submit  estimates  and 
special      designs      for 

Chairs  Gates 

Tables  Pergolas 

Benches  Log  Cabins 


No    catalogue 

CONNECTICUT  RUSTIC  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

R.  EHLERS.    Prop.        RIVERSIDE,   CONN.        Tel.  Sound  Beach  600 
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I  Competent  Gardeners  | 

I  The    comforts    and    products    of   a    country  | 

I  fiome  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I  gardener ;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

j  Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

j  say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

j  We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  | 

j  best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I  PETER   HENDERSON   &  CO.  I 

I  Seedsmen  and  Florists  | 

I  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 
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NEW 
SNAPDRAGON 


EVERBLOOMING  Pink;  a  new  variety, 
beautiful  shade  of  pink,  20  x  24-inch, 
very  free  grower  and  a  wonderful  pro- 
ducer from  fall  and  all  through  winter.    Clean, 
heavy  stock  from  3-mch  pots  for  benching. 

$50.00  pr.  100 

BULBS,  GREENHOUSE 
AND  NURSEKY  STOCK 

(List  mailed  on  request) 


I         C.  A.  PETERSON  | 

I                                      South  Broadway  | 

I                 Tarry town-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  | 
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I  Plant  More  Natives  I 

I                   ¥    HAVE     been     propagating     and      growing  | 

"§                  ^      American      Shrubs,      Wild      Flowers      and  i 
i                              Ferns     for     nearly     fifty     years     and     can 

I                   supply    most    of    them    in    any   quantity — par-  ^ 

I                   ticularly  the   rarer  and   choicer  kinds.      Send  i 

I                   for  my   unusual  catalog.      It   is  yours   for   the  1 

I                   asking.  I 

I      EDWARD  GILLETT,  5  Main  St.,  Southwick.  Mass.  i 

HERBERT  DURAND,  286  5tK  Ave.,  N.  T.  Cii9  | 

g                              Write  to  the  office  nearest  you.  | 
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I        r^^  y°"  fi"*^  ^^^  columns  of  the  Garden- 

j                  ERS'    Chronicle    interesting?      Cer-  I 

j        tainly  you  do,  or  you  would  not  be  perusing  | 

I        them.      Your  gardening  neighbor,  were  he  | 

j        familiar  with  them,  would  become  equally  I 

I        interested.        Why     not     recommend     the  I 

I       Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  him  as  a  guide  | 

I        to  his  garden  work?     He  would  appreciate  | 

I        it — and  so  would  we.  I 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

A  piIITVTp     is  a  concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in  water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
^^*    ***^~'-'     the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plant*. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN-^'  " 

reme- 
dy against  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most  effective. 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect  pests. 


FUNGINE For  mildew,    rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  r.i\  IVI  IIVI  r^ For   worms   and    insects   infesting   the   soil. 

APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


Manufacturers    of     Agricultural    Chemical* 

MADISON.  N.  J. 


-^uniinmumiiiiniimuHiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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The  cost  of  a  workroom  of  en  runs  the  total 
cost  of  the  greenhouse  a  bit  high.  It  can  be 
kept  down  by  building  our  self-contained 
workroom  like  this  one.  Glad  to  send  you 
photos   and    full   particulars. 

HitcKm^^G>mpanv 

GENERAL    OFFICE    AND    FACTORY.    ELIZABETH.    N.    J. 
101  Park  Ave.,  New  York  294  Washington  St.,  Boston-9 

--- rvT*T"*"3  =-^  : —  "^l^ 


,-?  z-'r-jtf  of  J^ozi-rnd.  thp  hrautJfn!  estate  of  L.  F.   Lorcc.  at   W'rst   OKonac,  N.  J.      Sf'cclal 
work  on  thrsc  trees  has  been  entrusted  to  Davey   Tree  Snr<;cons  fcr  the  past  four  years 


i(> 


5^ 


One  of  the  trees  nn  the  L.  F.  Loree 

estate,      treated      hy      Davey      Tree 

Snri;:eous 


JOilX     n.-U'EY 
Father  of  Tree  S>tr^ci-\ 


To  any  person  who  wants 
real  Tree  Surgery — " 

77;<'  rt'conunendniion  of  n  prominent  estate  snpennten'lent 

Bowoofl,   W(,-st  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug.  22,   1921. 

Tlu-    Davcy   Tree    Expert   Comijaiiy.   Kent.   Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  I  feel  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  to  you  regarding  your  service 
and  the  class  of  men  in  the  Davej'  organization. 

We  have  had  you  look  after  the  trees  during  the  past  four  years  and  have 
never  had  to  make  a  complaint.  This,  1  think,  is  due  to  the  class  of  men 
you  have  and  the  training  you  give  them.  They  are  very  thorough  and  very 
conscientious  in  their  work.    You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  them. 

1  shall  deem  it  a  pleasure  to  recommend  your  company  to  any  person  who 
wants  real  tree  surgery  and  results. 

\'ety  truly  yours, 

Chas.  F.  Zoccola,  Supt. 

Every  gardener  and  estate  superintendent  has  a  most  important  work  in  the 
saving  of  the  trees  under  his  care. 

Davey  Tree  Surgery  brings  to  his  aid  the  highest  development  of  science 
phis  a  generation  of  experience.  A  careful  examination  of  your  trees  will 
1)6  made  by  appointment. 

THE    DAVEY    TREE    EXPERT    CO..    Inc.,    .310    Elm    St.,    Kent,    Ohio 

Branch  nf}'iees  with  telet'hnne  connections:  Ne'i'  York,  Astor  Court  Building-  Philadelphia, 
land  Title  Building;  Boston.  449  Main  Street.  Wakefield :  Baltimore.  American  Bnildins; 
Chieaso,    IVestininster    Building:   St.    Louis.   Central   Xational  Bank   Building. 

rcrniaiu'P.t  roprpsentatives  avnilabii'-in  distrii-ts  •vvirroiimlirii;  Kostnn,  Springflpld.  Lenox,  Newport. 
ITiirtfcml.  Stamford,  Albany,  Pongbkeeps-ie,  Wliite  I'lains.  .Tainaieii,  L.  I.,  Montclair,  New  York. 
ritiladelphia,  Ilarrisburff.  Kaltimore,  Wnsirmctnn.  Kiehniond.  Buffalo,  Toronto.  IMttsbnrgh,  Cleve- 
bind.  Detroit.  Cineiiinati,  Kansas  City.  I.onisville,  Indianapolis,  Cbicago,  Milwaukee.  St.  Xouis. 
Canadian   address.   2.'»2  I.angaueliitere   West,   ^tontreal. 


DAVEY      TREE      SURGEONS 

F.vrr\  real  Dn^'cv  Tree  Surccn»  is  >>i  the  rmt'lov  of  the  Davev  Tree  Expert   Co.,  Inc..   and   the   public   is  cautioned  a<:ainst   those   fal.^ely 
representing   themselves,      .-in    agreement   made  U'ilh    the  Davey   Companx    and    not   ^"'fh    an    individual   is    (  •- 'r'"    f-d.-'-.-r    of   gcnuiness 


GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE 

(OF  AMERICA) 


ILLU 


$2.00  A  YEAR 


.     No.    11.     Published   monthlv    bv   The 

Pr<-ss.    Tiir       3<fi    Fifth    Ave       Wiv    Xnrl 


NOVEMBER,    1921 


Kiitrred    as    second    class    matter    Xov.    J,    1914,    a 


RICHARD  DIENER  CO.  Inc., 


KENTFIELD,  MARIN  CO. 
CALIFORNIA 


DIENER'S   RUFFLED    MONSTER    PETUNIAS 

THE  largest  and  must  beautiful  Petunias  in  existence.     They  have  created  a  sen- 
sation wherever  grown.     In  beauty  they  are  rivals  to  the  Orchid.     All  seed  is 
raised  by  hand  pollenation  in  lath  houses  and  is  done  by  women.     Moreover, 
climatic  conditions  here  permit  seed  to  be  matured  without  a  drop  of  rain  falling  in 
the  pods.    Hence  our  seed  is  strong,  vigorous  and  sure  germinating. 

Ruffled  Monster  Petunia  Seed  conies  in  the  following  colors: 


Pink,  strong  veined  center. 

Red 

Variegated 

White 

Red,  witli  l)lack  center 

Pale  lilac  Pink,  large  veined  center 

Mixed 


Flesh  Pink  Frilled   (Pearl  of  Kentfield). 

Tliis  and  the  following  varieties  are  somewhate 
smaller  than  the  above.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
Potmiias   ever  put   out. 

Purple  or  Blue 
White  Frilled  (Dwarf) 
Apple  Blossom  (pink) 


Any    of    the    above    varieties    50c.    per  j^ackage. 

DIENER'S   PINK    GLORY 

The   Greatest   Novelty   in    Petunias   for    1922 

Pure  flame  rgse-pink  without  a  trace  of  purple.  Flowers  measure  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Plants  grow  to  a  height  of  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  and  are  continually  covered  with 
flowers.     This  is  the  most  beautiful  Petunia  ever  put  on  the  market.     Seed,  50c.  per  package. 

Cataloquc  Free  on  Request 
Originators   and    Growers   of   the    Largest   and   Finest   Gladioli  and   Petunias  in  the  World 


I    RICHARD  DIENER  CO.  Inc., 

iuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuuiiiniiiiiiw 


KENTFIELD,  MARIN  CO.        | 
CALIFORNIA  | 
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LA  FRANCE 

The  Giant  Everbearing  Ked  Raspberry 

iiiiiiiiiiiiii  III  II I  I      mill  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  III  I  nil  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu  iliiiiiiiiiiiw^^^^^^ 

FINEST  AND  BEST  RASPBERRY 
UNDER  CULTIVATION  TODAY 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIII llllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllNllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinillllllllllllllllllllllllllBII^ 

Order  Now  for  Fall  or  Spring  Planting 

FROM    YOUR    OWN    DEALER 
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BURPEE'S  BULBS  I  I  Bobbink  &.  Atkins 


White 


'?^ 


>  pans 


Among  all  winter-flower- 
ing bulbs  the  Paper 
White  Narcissus  are  tak- 
ing a  foremost  place,  be- 
cause they  are  grown  so 
easily  in  flower-pots  or  in 
filled  with  pebbles  and 
water.  They  are  graceful  in 
habit  with  long  slender  stems 
crowned  by  a  mass  of  the  pure 
white,  deliciously  sweet-scented 
flowers.  They  are  very  easily 
grown  and  bloom  at  the  lime  of 
the  year  when  flowers  are  scarce. 

The  beautiful  clusters  of  flow- 
ers are  deliciously  fragrant  and 
are  most  appropriate  for  almost 
any  kind  of  decoration.  If  used 
as  cut  flowers  ihey  will  last  in 
water    for    quite    a    few    days. 

B'p  irill  send  you  15  large, 
hcnlthy  bulbs  of  Paper  White 
ISnrcissus  together  tcith  the 
Hurpee  Leaflet,  "Bulhs  for 
if'intcr  and  Spring  Blooming,^* 
piis'piiid  to  your 
door  for  .... 


$1.00 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  PHILADELPHIA 


Ask  for 
Catalog 


Choiccsl 
[irserySGrc 
roduct 


Visit 
Nursery 


m^ 


ROSES 

EVERGREENS 

RHODODENDRONS 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 

OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  BUSHES 

Ask  for  our  special  Rose  Catalog,  list  of  Rock  Garden 
Plants,  and  Japanese  Yew. 

We  are  growing  suflicient  Nursery  Products  to  complete 
plantings  of  any  Magnitude. 

Nurserymen   and  Florists 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW  JERSEY 
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Lily  of  the  Valley 

For  Christmas  Blooming 


We  have,  in  cold  storage,  an  extra  fine  lot  of 

SELECTED  GERMAN  PIPS 

which  are  the  very  best  procurable. 


1    MARSHALL'S  MATCHLESS  I 

I  PIPS  I 

I  250  for  $15.00,  500  for  $25.00,  | 

I  $50.00   per   1,000  | 

I        W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.  INC.  | 

j  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs  | 

I      166  West  23rd  St,  NEW  YORK  | 

^niinmiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiHiiniiiiHiiiiiHiiiiiiHiiiiiuniiiiiiii^ 
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Orchids 


I  If    you    contemplate    buying    semi-established,  = 

I  established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  ui  first,  j 

I  We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species.  | 

j  A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt-  | 

I  leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other  | 

j  choice  hybrids.  | 

I  We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade.  | 

I  Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements — our  quality  | 

I  is  second  to  none.  | 

I  Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot  | 

I      hangers,  always  on  hand.  | 

=  Send  for  our  price  list.  I 

I  G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY  | 

I  Orchid  Collectors,  Groivers  and  ImporterB  | 

I  MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK  | 

%iiuiiuininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiinNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


WILSON'S 

O.  K.  PLANT  SPRAY 

Kills  Plant  Insects,   Scale  and  Mildew 
Used  by  Leading  Gardeners 

Bbls.   $90,    Vz   bbls.   $50,    10   gals.   $20, 
5  gals.  $10 


Glen    Cove.,    I..    I.,    October    18,    1931. 
ANDREW    WILSON,   Inc., 

Springfield.   N.   J. 
Gentlemen ; 

Having  used  your  Plant  Spray  for  the  last  four  years, 
I  have  now  cleaned  my  Box  trees  of  Box  mite  after  all 
other  remedies  had  failed,  and  am  now  using  it  for 
greenhouse  and  outdoor  spraying. 

You  can  use  this  letter  any  way  you  think  fit  for  the 
benefit    of   my    fellow    gardeners. 


Very    truly    yours. 


Supt.   J.   T.   Pratt   Est. 


J.   W.    EVERITT. 


ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD  NEW  JERSEY 
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Fine  Lawns  Kept  Fine 


Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers  are  used 
on  thfjusands  of  the  finest  and  best  kept 
grounds  in  the  country.  Our  30"  Power 
Mower  is  just  the  machine  for  extra 
large  lawns,  and  our  22"  Ideal  "Junior" 
has  no  equal  in  caring  for  medium  sized 
lawns. 

Both  machines  are  noted  for  their 
sturdy,  simple  and  trouble  proof  con- 
struction. Write  for  our  big  illustrated 
catalog,  which  shows  how  to  have  better 
laiitis   at   less    cost. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

R.    E.    Olds,    Chairman. 
434   Kalamazoo  St.,   Lansing,   Mich. 

New  york:  Chicago: 

270  West  St.  533  S.  Dearborn  St 

ltriiler>   in   iill    principal    cities. 


/  ;.   f,        Mr!>.  ;.'!■:>■     II. I.  r    IVorks,   Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
inEAI>    POWER  _LAV/N    iVlQW^EFt 
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Palm   House  and   Wings   Erected   for   Mrs.   A.   D.   Morse,   Oeveland.   Ohio.     It   is   our  Standard 
house    number    four,    dupHcate    of    which    could    be    furnished    in    a    surprisingly     short     time. 

Send  for  Booklet 

ypfd,^  Btiniham|3> 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and   Conservatories 

IRVINGTON         NEW    YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

N.    Y.  30  East  4:nd  St.        Continental  Bank  Bldg.         Land  Title  Bldg. 

BOSTON— 11  CLEVELAND  TORONTO 

Little  Bldg.  407  Ulmer  Bldg.  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

EASTERN  FACTORY  WESTERN   FACTORY  CANADL\N  FACTORY 

Irvington.  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines,  111.  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 
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BURNETT'S 

LILY   OF   THE   VALLEY 

(Cold  Storage) 

Packed  in  cases  of  250  and  500 
each.  Shipments  can  be  made  now 
or  at  any  time  desired. 

The  "Valley"  we  have  been  ship- 
ping lately  from  cold  storage,  w^e 
are  glad  to  state,  has  brought  us 
many  flattering  testimonials. 


Give  our  slock  a  trial  and  he  convinced 


Joseph  Manda  Co. 

OrcKids   our   Specialt}^ 

SEMD    FOR   OUR   CATALOGUE 


ALSO 

Palms,  Ferns,  Foliage  Plants, 
Cnrysantnemums,  Carnations  and 
Roses — Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lilies 

ALL    THE   NOVELTIES  OF   THE    SEASON 
We  supply  the  Pri\)ate  Gardeners'  Wants 

LET  US  BID  OM  TOURS 


I     BURNETT  BROTHERS  I 

j  SEEDSMEN  | 

I  92  Chambers  St.,  New  York  | 

j      "The  House  Famous  for  Lawn  Grass  Seed"  | 

iiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJJUij«mniii«iiiiiiiiiiii«iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiiii!»H!iiii:iniiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!in!miin^ 
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JOSEPH  MANDA  CO. 


191  Vallei>Road 


West  Orange,  N.  J. 


i 
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The  Contents  for  November,  1921 


Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 

Montague  Free  761 

Providing  the  Plants  with  Winter  Overcoats.  .  . 

Floruiu  Amalor  763 

Veronica — Speedwell  . .  .  ^  .  .  .  .  Richard  Rothe  764 

The  Royal   Chysanthemum 

Bertha  Berber t-Hawnond  765 

The  Topiary  Art 765 

Pruning  Evergreens 766 

Tropical  Ferns Ralph  C.  Benedict  767 

Length  of  Life  in  Plants Willard  N.  Clute  770 

November  Birds Paul  B.  Riis  771 

Tree  Lore 771 

The  Greenhouse,   Month  to  Month 

IV.  R.  Forvkes  773 


Work  for  the  Month  in  the  Garden 

Samuel  Colding 

Review  of  French  Roses.  .  .Samuel  S.  Pennocl( 

Beware  of  the   Beautiful   Native 

Training  Gardeners  in  the  Public  Schools 

Otis  M.  Eastman 

What  Constitutes  a  Fruit? 

War  Against  Billboards 

A    Lesson    on    Winter    Protection    for    Hardy 
Plants Arthur  Smith 

Departments    of    Foreign    Exchange    and    Book 
Reviews    

National  Association  of  Gardeners 

Local  Societies    

Here  and  There 

Restoring   the  Garden  zvith  Annuals — Winter 
l!'i)idozi'  Boxes — Thorburn  Sale 


774 
775 
776 

777 
778 
779 

780 

781 
784 
785 
786 


Published      monthly, 
the   15th  of  each   month. 


THE  CHKONICLE  PRESS,  INC.      ...  ,. 

Subtcription   ....  $2.00  a  year 
286    Fiflh     Avenue,     New   York.    N.   Y.  Canada,  $2.15;  Foreign  $2.65 

MARTIN  C.  EBEL,  Ed.tor 


^  Entered  at   the  New  York  Post  Office  at  second  class  rrtatter  under    the  Act  of  Congress.  March  3,    1879.  § 
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Stumpp  &  Walter   Co.'s   Bulb   Catalog 

A  complete  list  of  all 

NEW  and  RARE  BULBS 

The  Best  Novelties  in  DARWIN— BREEDER  and  COTTAGE  TULIPS- 
DAFFODILS— DUTCH  HYACINTHS. 

NEW  COLORED  FREESIAS 

NOVELTY    WINTER    FLOWERING    SPENCER    SWEET   PEAS 

Best  Californian  Varieties 


//  ive  do  not  have  your  name  on  our  catalog  register,  please  write  for  one. 


gJ^^#^6^^^ 


30-32  Barclay  Street 
NEW    YORK    CITY 
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BY  using  Birmingham  as  headquarters  when  on  a  hor- 
ticultural pilgrimage  one  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able,  at  the  expense  of  an  hour  or  two's  travel,  to 
contrast  the  utter  desolation'of  the  "Black  Country"  so  far 
as  vegetation  is  concerned,  with  the  rural  beauty  that  sur- 
rounds the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare.  The  "Black  Coun- 
try" is  an  industrial  area,  which  takes  in  part  of  Warwick- 
shire, Statt'ordshire,  and  Worcestershire — characterized  in 
the  daytime  by  a  pall  of  sooty  smoke  which  always  hovers 
over  it,  and  at  night  by  the  lurid  glare  from  the  blast 
furnaces. 

As  can  be  readily  imagined,  this  district  offers  but  little 
of  interest  to  the  gardener.  The  fumes,  smoke,  dust  and 
refuse  generally  from  the  factories  make  it  impossible  to 
do  any  fine  gardening.  But  the  love  for  gardening  is  not 
non-existent,  even  in  this  factory  area,  for  we  noticed  on 
our  way  to  Birmingham,  that  at  Hinckley,  one  of  the  sta- 
tions on  the  line,  there  were  extensive  new  plantations  of 
roses,  hybrid  perpetuals  and  teas.  These  were  planted  in 
connection  with  a  thrifty  appearing  hosiery  factory. 

The  parks  on  the  outskirts  of  Birmingham,  which  is 
on  the  border  if  not  actually  within  the  "Black  Country" 
district,  exhibit  fairly  good  gardens  of  the  usual  park  type, 
namely,  an  abundance  of  formal  and  carpet  bedding.  In 
Tower  Grove  Park,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  best  in 
Birmingham,  a  model  of  a  crow-n,  eight  or  ten  feet  high 
and  as  mtich  in  diameter,  made  up  of  various  bedding 
plants,  was  evidently  a  feature  of  great  interest. 

When  in  this  section,  our  first  serious  studv  of  gardens 
was  made  in  the  village  of  Bourneville,  possibly  the  pre- 
mier garden  city.  This  is  the  home  of  the  famous  Cad- 
bury  Chocolate  Factory,  and  it  is  here  that  so  much  has 
been  done  to  render  tolerable  the  lives  of  the  factory 
workers  by  the  provision  of  suitable  houses,  each  with 
ample  garden  space,  and  by  laying  out  the  village  with 
due  regard  to  landscape  considerations — the  exact  oppo- 
site of  what  one  usually  encounters  in  a  factory  town. 
This  enlightened  and  progressive  firm  provides  a  recrea- 
tion area  for  its  girl  workers,  consisting  of  a  garden 
covering  about  thirteen  acres,  that  has  all  the  appur- 
tenances one  finds  on  a  well  kept  private  estate.  This  area 
was  formerly  a  country  estate  and,  in  adapting  it  for  the 
needs  of  the  girl  workers,  very  few  radical  changes  have 
been  made.  The  number  of  tennis  courts  has  been  grcatlv 
augmented  and  an  outdoor  theatre  constructed,  but  apart 
from  this  and  the  fact  that  provision  for  its  upkeep  is 
made  in  a  manner  that  is  seldom  seen  on  private  estates 
in  England  at  the  present  time,  there  is  little  to  distin- 


guish it  from  a  private  garden.  The  old,  walled,  kitchen 
garden,  which  occupies  about  four  acres,  has  in  part  been 
changed  over  to  a  flower  garden,  although  many  of  the 
old  fruit  trees,  both  in  the  open  and  on  the  walls,  have 
been  left  standing.  This  garden  contains  well  laid  out 
herbaceous  borders,  and  the  less  prominent  parts  of  it  are 
devoted  to  the  production  of  cut  flowers  which  are  used 
in  the  decoration  of  the  various  dining  rooms.  Here  we 
saw  sweet  peas  with  all  the  laterals  pinched  out,  grown 
to  a  single  stem,  each  tied  to  an  individual  stake,  towering 
up  in  the  air,  and  comparable  to  anything  rather  than 
sweet  peas.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  sweet  peas 
were  never  meant  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  even  though 
it  may  be  possible  by  this  means  to  get  extra  long  and 
stout  flowering  stems. 

In  this  part  of  the  garden  are  located  the  greenhouses, 
which  are  used  for  growing  decorative  material,  mainly 
flowering  plants  for  use  in  reception  halls,  dining  rooms, 
and  rest  rooms  in  the  factory.  Later  on,  when  making 
an  inspection  of  the  factory  we  saw  some  of  this  material 
in  the  shape  of  tuberous  Begonias,  which  weve  of  superb 
excellence,  and  fit  to  grace  the  tables  of  any  floral  ex- 
hibition. 

In  England  no  garden  seems  to  be  complete  unless  it 
has  provision  made  for  the  growth  of  alpine  and  rock 
plants,  and  this  garden  was  no  exception.  Here  a  steep 
slope  is  utilized,  faced  with  rocks  and  planted  with  alpine 
and  other  rock  plants,  forming  a  pleasant  adjunct  to  the 
general  ensemble.  Near  by  is  a  formal  lily  pool,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  former  mansion.  In  this  pool  is 
a  large  collection  of  hardy  water  lilies. 

Passing  from  the  pool,  we  come  to  the  open  air  stage 
with  its  amijhitheatre  of  closely  mown  turf.  The  stage  is 
approached  by  steps  in  the  classic  style,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  pergola  clothed  with  vines.  This  whole  area  is  en- 
circled with  gracefully  overarching  trees,  and  altogether 
fomis  an  ideal  setting  for  pastoral  and  other  plays,  which 
are  produced  by  the  employees  of  the  factorv. 

The  ,g)-mnasium,  which  is  also  used  as  a  lunch  room, 
presents  a  blaze  of  color  to  the  observer  coming  in  from 
the  garden,  for  its  veranda  is  beautified  by  the  use  of 
enormous  hanging  baskets,  furnished  with  such  plants 
as  fuchsia  and  ivy-leaved  geranium.  The  pillars  of  the 
veranda  and  other  vantage  points  are  utilized  to  support 
various  flowering  vines,  and  one  of  these.  Clematis  King 
Edward  VII.  was  making  a  wonderful  display  at  the 
time  of  our  visit.  The  garden  is  open  for  the  use  of 
girl  employees  from  "  a.  m.  to  0  p,  ni.,  of  course  exclusive 
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of  their  working  liours,  and  that  it  is  appreciated  is  ap- 
parent from  the  extent  it  is  used  and  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  vandalism. 

It  is  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  realize  that  a  great 
firm  such  as  this  realizes  the  importance  of  beautiful 
surroundings  in  the  lives  of  human  beings.  That  the 
beneficial  influence  of  a  garden  is  fully  recognized,  is  to 
be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  this  garden  is  kept  to  the 
top  notch  of  perfection  with  the  assistance  of  a  competent 
staff  of  trained  gardeners,  headed  by  a  graduate  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Our  next  move  was  an  expedition  into  the  Shake- 
spearean country,  and,  in  true  American  fashion,  a  start 
was  made  from  Birmingham  rather  late  in  the  morning, 
with  the  idea  of  taking  in  all  that  Warwick.  Stratford- 
on-Avon  and  Kenilworth  had  to  oft'er  in  the  way  of  hor- 
ticultural interest.  We  did  not  do  all  that  we  set  out  to 
do  by  any  means,  but  to  compensate  somewhat  for  this, 
we  were  enabled  to  take  in  one  or  two  gardens  of  which 
we  had  no  previous  knowledge. 

On  finding  that  a  wait  of  one  hour  or  so  was  necessary 
at  Coventry,  in  order  to  make  rail  connection  for  War- 
wick, a  hurried  expedition  was  made  into  the  town  to  see 
what  it  contained  in  the  way  of  gardens.  Possibly  our 
visit  was  somewhat  too  hurried,  for  Coventry  proved  to 
be  rather  barren  of  interest  horticulturally,  except  for 
some  wonderful  specimens  of  holly  trees  which  were  seen 
in  abundance  on  the  grounds  of  villa  residences  near  the 
station.  However,  fine  holly  trees  in  England  are  by  no 
means  rarities ! 

Warwick  Castle  and  its  environs  furnishes  much  of 
interest  to  the  gardener.  The  approach  to  the  castle  is 
made  through  a  picturesque  winding  driveway  for  part 
of  the  distance  cut  through  solid  rock,  scometimes  to  a 
depth  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  This  was  constructed  bv 
George,  the  second  Earl  of  Warwick,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  more  years  ago.  This  driveway  is  now  of 
great  beauty,  overhung  as  it  is  with  ancient  trees,  its  walls 
mantled  with  moss,  and  its  crevices  filled  with  ferns  and 
other  plants. 

Upon  emerging  into  the  open,  one  is  impressed  with 
the  immense  plantings  of  rhododendrons.  Amongst 
these,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  were  many  patches  of 
flaming  scarlet,  caused  by  the  blossoming  of  Tropccolum 
speciosiini.  This  interesting  perennial  nasturtium  is  a 
native  of  Chile,  and  resents  anything  approaching  hot 
conditions  at  the  root.  Its  cultviral  needs  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  some  of  the  hardy  lilies,  and  it  will  only  suc- 
ceed when  planted  amongst  shrubs.  In  England  it  is 
frequently  planted  among  yew  hedges,  and  the  garden 
books  usually  recoiumend  such  a  situation  for  it,  but  the 
vigor  and  beauty  of  the  plants  at  Warwick  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  will  thrive  eriuallv  well,  if  not  better, 
amongst  rhododendrons. 

In  addition  to  the  rhododendron  plantings  around  the 
grounds,  the  deep,  dry  moat  that  encircles  the  castle  has 
its  banks  entirely  clothed  with  the  commoner  varieties. 
These  must  be  a  wonderful  sight  in  Spring,  when  in  full 
bloom. 

The  formal  gardens,  which  were  laid  out  by  Capability 
Brown,  occupy  an  area  in  front  of  a  structure  which  was 
built  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  gigantic  "Warwick 
Vase,"  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  old,  one 
of  the  finest  remains  of  Grecian  art.  This  was  recovered 
from  a  small  lake  near  Rome  in  1770.  and  bought  by 
George,  the  second  Earl  of  W'arwick.  This  Bacchanalian 
vase  is  carved  from  a  solid  block  of  white  marble  and 
holds  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  gallons.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  been  designed  as  a  container  for 
wine  and  used  on  festive  occasions  in  ancient  times. 


The  building  in  which  it  is  housed  was  formerly  used 
as  an  orangery,  but  it  is  now  filled  with  palms  and  other 
conservatory  plants,  which  provide  a  beautiful  setting  for 
the  gigantic  vase.  There  are  advantages  in  being  a  gar- 
dener after  all,  for,  upon  introducing  ourselves  to  Mr. 
Small,  the  head  gardener,  we  were  conducted,  as  a  pre- 
liminar\-  to  a  tour  around  the  grounds,  to  the  conservatory 
and  accorded  a  close  view  of  this  wonderful  work  of  art, 
a  privilege  that  is  denied  the  casual  visitor,  who  has  to 
get  the  best  view  he  can  through  the  glass  door  of  the 
conservatory. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  wistaria  grow- 
ing over  this  building,  and  its  ancient  appearance  causes 
one  to  surmise  that  it  must  have  been  planted  at  the  time 
when  the  conservatory  was  built,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  or  more  ago. 

One  could  wish  that  the  gardens  surrounding  the  castle 
were  kept  up  in  a  manner  more  befitting  the  importance 
of  the  estate  and  the  beauty  of  the  architectural  environ- 
ment. The  formal  garden,  although  well  designed,  loses 
a  great  deal  of  its  effectiveness  because  of  the  mediocrity 
of  the  bedding.  The  beds  here  are  bordered  with  well 
kept  dwarf,  and  clipped  hedges  of  box  and  yew,  with 
larger  specimens,  sheared  to  simulate  the  outlines  of 
birds,  etc.,  placed  at  certain  principal  and  strategic  points. 
But  it  was  disturbing,  to  say  the  least,  to  see  some  ex- 
amples of  topiary  work  nea?by  in  process  of  being  over- 
grown by  adjacent  shrubbery. 

Like  all  English  gardens,  Warwick  Castle  has  its  Rock 
Garden,  but  in  this  case  there  is  nothing  to  brag  about. 
It  is  overhung  by  large  trees,  and  in  such  a  position,  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  grow  a  large  selection  of  rock 
plants. 

Most  of  the  greenhouses  are  located  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den and  are  used  mainly  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  such 
as  grapes,  peaches,  and  figs.  The  kitchen  garden  itself 
is  of  course  walled,  and  the  walls  are  furnished  with 
splendid  fruit  trees. 

The  great  glory  of  the  castle  grounds,  however,  is  to 
be  seen  not  in  the  more  formal  plantings,  but  in  the  won- 
derful specimen  trees,  with  which  the  grounds  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  castle  are  replete.  Many  of  these 
were  planted  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago 
by  George,  second  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  same  noble- 
man who  was  responsible  for  the  construction  of  the 
entrance  driveway,  the  conservatory,  and  the  ornamental 
lake.  The  guide-book  states  that  he  planted  trees  to  the 
value  of  nearly  100,000  pounds,  which  was  quite  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  in  those  days.  There  are 
still  many  wonderful  specimens  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
(which  probably  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  second 
Earl),  in  spite  of  the  havoc  wrought  amongst  them  bv  a 
great  gale  in  1895.  which  completely  destroyed  two  of  the 
best  of  them.  Quite  a  number  were  badly  injtired  bv 
a  belated  fall  of  snow  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  which 
settled  on  their  horizontal  branches  and,  by  its  sheer 
weight,  caused  them  to  break  down.  The  oak,  beeches, 
and  Spanish  chestnuts  are  very  fine,  and  one  would  have 
to  travel  far  to  find  specimens  such  as  can  be  seen  on 
either  hand,  when  traversing  the  grounds  of  Warwick 
Castle. 

Here,  too,  are  to  be  seen  great  specimen  vew  trees,  a 
source  of  surprise  to  those  accustomed  to  seeing  the  small 
specimens  that  are  commonly  met  with  in  this  country-, 
which,  after  all,  can  only  be  considered  as  bushes.  The 
vews  at  Warwick,  many  of  them,  have  trunks  which  must 
be  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  which  ascend 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  regular  tree.  One  can  onlv 
euess  at  the  age  of  these  yews,  which  must  be  tha'  of 
Methuselah ! 

(Continued  on  page  772) 
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Providing  the  Plants  With  Winter  Overcoats 
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IN  November  or  December  many  herbaceous  perennial 
plants  and  some  bushes,  shrubs  and  trees  should  be 
provided  with  Winter  overcoats.  In  the  case  of  some 
this  must  be  done  to  keep,  so  to  speak,  the  breath  of  life 
m  them  till  Spring  returns.  Others  might  be  able  to  come 
through  the  Winter  without  top  coats,  but  are  in  better 
health  when  the  swallows  come  again,  if  they  have  this 
extra  clothing.  There  are  still  others  which  though  de- 
void even  of  leaves,  defy  old  Hiem's  freezing  breath,  and 
Boreas'  chilling  blasts,  and  when  Spring  returns  are  as 
rugged  as  ever. 

There  are  then  two  factors  which  determine  whether 
wfc  will  give  our  plants  heavy  or  light  weight  Winter 
overcoats,  or  none  at  all,  namely  the  character  of  the 
plant,  whether  hardy  or  tender  and  the  latitude  in  which 
it  is  growing.  If  a  plant  needs  Winter  protection  at  all, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  it  will  need  a  certain  amount,  for 
example,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York ;  less  as  we  go 
farther  south,  say  below  Washington,  D.  C,  and  more 
in  a  latitude  north  of  New  York,  except  in  those  sections 
farther  north  where  the  ground  soon  after  it  freezes  hard 
is  covered  by  the  snow,  and  remains  snow  covered  till 
Spring  returns.  In  such  sections,  plants  need  no  more 
protection,  indeed  perhaps  not  as  much,  as  in  those  lati- 
tudes where  the  \^'inters  are  characterized  by  the  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing  of  the  ground. 

Bushes,  Shrubs  and  Trees 

Rose  Bushes 

Tea-scented  and  Hybrid  Tea  rose  bushes  in  latitudes 
where  the  Winter  temperature  ranges  from  20  degrees 
above  down  to  below  zero  need  protection,  and  the  H\^brid 
Perpetuals,  Climbers,  Ramblers,  and  other  classes  of  roses 
are  benefited  by  such  care.  The  old  method  of  protecting 
rose  bushes  in  the  Winter  was  to  nearly  or  quite  cover 
the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  with  coarse,  strawy  manure  or 
leaves  or  meadow  hay,  and  to  pile  up  such  material  high 
around  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  others  and  to  bind  a 
sheaf  of  straw  around  that  part  of  the  bush  above  the 
manure  or  hay.  \\'hile  these  coverings  made  a  protection 
for  the  bushes,  they  also  provided  Winter  houses  for  the 
field  mice,  which  in  \\'inter  when  other  food  was  scarce 
would  nibble  off  the  bark  from  the  rose  bushes  for  food, 
and  in  so  doing  girdle  the  bushes  close  to  the  ground  and 
greatly  injure  or  kill  them.  The  newer,  and  far  better 
way  of  protecting  rose  bushes  is  as  follows:  Set  strong 
stakes  about  as  tall  as  the  bushes  firmly  in  the  ground 
close  to  the  body  of  the  bushes  in  late  .\utumn ;  prune  the 
bushes  just  enough  to  take  awav  their  ragged  appear- 
ance ;  tie  a  soft  string  on  each  stake  about  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  rose  bush,  and  pass  it  around  the  bush  and 
draw  this  together  and  up  against  the  stake;  in  case  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  two  or  three  ties  may  be  neces- 
sary. After  the  ground  is  crusted  by  the  frost  to  a  depth 
of  about  two  inches,  heap  rich  soil  u])  around  each  bush 
to  the  depth  of  eight  to  twelve  inches.  This  is  all  the 
protection  necessary,  though  in  very  cold  sections  after 
the  heap  of  soil  around  the  bush  is  frozen  hard,  coarse 
manure  and  leaves,  or  similar  material  may  be  placed 
above  the  heap  of  soil  and  the  taller  Hj'brid  Perpetuals 
may  be  given  a  sheaf  of  straw  around  them  above  the 
soil.  If  the  rose  bushes  are  so  close  together  that  taking 
the  soil  from  near  them  to  bank  them  up  will  expose  any 
of  their  lateral  roots,  as  might  he  the  case  when  bushes 


are  set  in  a  bed,  the  soil  for  placing  around  them  must  be 
brought  from  elsewhere. 

Shrubs 

Shrubs,  especially  the  more  tender  kinds,  may  be  pro- 
tected in  Winter  in  much  the  same  way  as  rose  bushes, 
namely,  tied  to  strong  stakes  which  will  prevent  heavy 
snows  from  breaking  down  either  rose  bushes  or  shrubs, 
heaped  up  round  about  with  rich  soil,  and  this  wdien  nec- 
essary covered  with  manure  or  leaves  after  the  soil  has 
frozen.  We  may  say  here  that  manure  or  other  material 
placed  above  the  heap  of  frozen  soil  is  not  so  liable  to 
harbor  field  mice  as  when  these  materials  alone  are  freely 
used  around  bushes  or  shrubs,  and  that  the  heap  of  frozen 
soil  acts  as  a  defense  to  keep  the  mice  from  girdling  the 
bushes  or  shrubs.  Rich  soil,  alone",  however,  is  prefer- 
able, unless  extremely  low  temperatures  make  the  addi- 
tion of  leaves  absolutely  necessary. 

Trees 

Young  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
other  trees  should  be  protected  in  much  the  same  way  as 
shrubs.  The  staking  and  tying,  and  the  soil  heaped  up 
around  them  helps  the  trees  as  well  as  the  shrubs  and 
taller  rose  bushes  to  meet  the  bufYeting  of  the  \\'inter 
winds. 

Herbaceous  Plants 

The  Winter  overcoats  suitable  for  herbaceous  plants 
are  coarse  strawy  manure,  marsh  hay,  straw,  leaves, 
branches  of  evergreen  trees,  rather  than  the  rich  soil 
which  we  use  for  protecting  bushes,  shrubs  and  trees ; 
not  but  what  the  rich  soil  would  protect  herbaceous 
plants  but  because  it  would  make  too  heavy  a  covering 
and  have  a  tendency  to  smother,  especially  the  smaller 
herbaceous  evergreen  plants  and  would  be  difficult  of 
removal  in  Spring  without  injury  to  the  tender  sprouts 
of  the  plants  which  would  be  then  appearing  above 
ground. 

Herbaceous  plants  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  the  deciduous,  comprising  those  plants  whose 
tops  die  right  down  to  the  ground  in  late  Autumn,  for 
example  Peonies,  Phlox,  Gaillardia,  Lily  of  the  \'alley, 
and  most  of  the  Lilies,  and  other  bulbous  plants ;  the 
evergreen,  comprising  those  plants  whose  foliage,  remains 
more  or  less  green  all  Winter,  for  example,  Oriental  Pop- 
pies, Lilutm  Candidum.  and  Digitalis.  The  dead  tops  of 
the  deciduous  plants  should  be  cut  off  close  down  to  the 
ground  and  thrown  back  over  the  plants  to  form  at  the 
same  time  a  partial  protection  and  a  support,  as  it  were, 
to  keep  the  six  to  eight  inches  of  coarse  manure  or  other 
material,  which  is  used  as  a  W'inter  protection  for  the 
plants,  from  bearing  down  too  closely  and  heavily  on 
them. 

In  the  case  of  the  evergreen  herbaceous  plants  the  same 
material  used  for  a  covering  for  deciduotis  plants  should 
be  placed  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  around  and  close 
to  them,  but  not  on  them.  Six  or  eight  inches  have  been 
given  as  about  the  proper  depth  for  a  cover,  but  these 
figures  are  not  arbitrary ;  observation  and  experience 
will  teach  how  thick  a  covering  each  of  the  several  kinds 
of  plants  need.  In  the  case  of  evergreen  herbaceous 
plants  whose  foliage  hugs  the  ground,  it  is  advisable  to 
]>lace  over  these,  small  branches  of  evergreen  trees  or 
(Coiiti)tucd  071  jya(;c  764) 
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Veronica-Speedwell 

RICHARD  ROTHE 


OF  the  one  hundred  known  species  of  the  genus  l^c- 
ronica.  a  member  of  the  order  Scruphularina:,  hardly 
more  than  a  dozen  merit  a  deeper  interest  on  the 
part  of  horticuhurists  and  garden  owners.  The  low- 
growing  or  creeping  alpine  speedwells,  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  the  Spring  florescence  of  rock  gardens  and 
conspicuous  by  their  characteristic  sheets  of  bright  blue, 
lavender,  or  white  blossoms  endure  our  hottest  and  driest 
SunuTiers  and  as  a  rule  survive  our  Winters  without  in- 
jury. This  applies  first  of  all  to  our  favorite,  Veronica  ru- 
pestris,  a  charming  mountain  denizen  arrayed  in  clouds  of 
little  bright  amethyst  blue  fiovver  spikes,  literally  covering 
the  foliage  during  June.  The  speedv.'ell  of  Scotland,  Ve- 
ronica saxatilis,  as  well  as  the  bright  blue  and  pale  laven- 
der blossoms  of  Veronica  prostrata,  a  species  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Germany,  when  in  full  bloom 
in  our  rockeries  speak  to  us  in  enchanting  sentences  of 
glorious  Spring  days  amid  high  sunny  slopes.  Very 
attractive  is  the  silvery  white  foliage  of  Veronica  incana 
of  southwestern  Europe  and  northern  Asia  while  the  vivid 
blue  of  slender  spikes  late  in  May  and  early  in  June  add 
to  its  beauty.  The  best  white  species  for  rockeries  is 
Veronica  repens,  hailing  from  the  Island  of  Corsica,  a 
very  low  creeping  variety  with  dark  green  densely  set 
foliage.     This  species  adapts  itself  very  well  as  ground 


many  American  gardens.  The  geniune  species  Veronica 
longifolia,  hailing  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  northern 
part   of   Asia,   produces   flowers   of   lilac   purple   shades ; 


Veronica  virgUiiana  alba. 

covering   between    stepping   stones   and    for    roughly    set 
stone  plate  walks  in  formal  gardens. 

Desirous  of  full  displays  of  blossoms  in  vivid  colors  we 
have  to  take  up  and  divide  plants  every  other  year,  re- 
setting them  in  freshly  manured  soil.  The  ornamental 
merit  of  the  taller  growing  species  is  well  known.  Our 
native  speedwell,  Veronica  zdrginiana,  distinguishable  by 
its  whorled  foliage  is  more  adapted  for  the  wild  flower 
garden.  Preferable  for  stately  and  graceful  effects  is  its 
white  flowering  form,  znrginiana  alba,  depicted  by  our 
illustration.  Veronica  spicata,  a  native  of  Central  Europe, 
medium  tall,  producing  slender  slcy-blue  flower  spikes, 
is  one  of  our  hardiest  standard  border  plants.  The  most 
popular  speedwell,  however,  is  Veronica  longifolia  sub- 
sessilis,  syn.  V.  Hendcrsoni,  a  native  of  Japan.  Its  long 
deep  blue  spikes  during  August  and  September  are  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  mid-Summer  color  arrays  of 


Veronica   incana. 

longifolia  alba  blooms  white  and  longifolia  rosea,  pink. 
Concluding  I  mention  the  species  Veronica  aincthystina 
and  V.  gcnfianoidcs  as  being  of  interest  for  botanists  and 
plant  collectors. 

A'eronicas  are  raised  from  seed  or  propagated  by 
cuttings  and  divisions.  As  a  rule  they  prefer  a  rather 
light  and  well-drained  soil  in  open  sunny  situations. 
The  alpine  class  calls  for  light  Winter  protection,  while 
the  taller  growing  species,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  Veronica  longifolia  snbsessilis.  within  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  do  not  require  sj>ecial  coverings. 


PROVIDING  THE  PLANTS  WITH  WINTER 
OVERCOATS 

(Continued  from  page  763) 
twigs  of  deciduous  trees  or  dry  stalks  of  any  garden  plants 
to  keep  the  manure  or  other  covering  from  resting  too 
closely  upon  them  and  causing  them  to  rot  away.  In  fact, 
even  in  the  case  of  some  deciduous  herbaceous  plants, 
the  Peony,  for  example,  there  is  danger  if  the  crowns  are 
covered  too  heavily  with  manure,  that  these  will  not  rot 
away. 

How  about  the  field  mice  housing  in  these  materials 
which  form  the  Winter  overcoats  of  herbaceous  plants? 
Very  likely  the  mice  will  make  their  Winter  abode  in 
these  coverings,  but  they  do  not  as  a  rule  make  either  the 
roots  or  tops  of  herbaceous  plants  their  food,  except 
Tulips  and  Lilies,  and  a  few  other  bulbs  which  should 
never  be  covered  till  the  ground  is  frozen  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  so  that  the  mice  cannot  easily  dig  down  to 
the  bulbs  when  wintering  under  the  covering.  Indeed 
it  is  better  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  bushes,  shrubs,  trees 
and  herbaceous  plants,  that  the  ground  should  be  frozen  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  before  they  are  provided 
with  their  Winter  overcoats  and  it  should  be  always  kept 
in  mind  that  these  overcoats  are  just  as  beneficial  in 
keeping  the  soil  and  the  plants  from  alternate  freezings 
and  thawings,  as  in  keeping  the  soil  and  the  plants  from 
freezing  any  deeper  and  harder  after  they  are  put  on  the 
plants. 
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The  Royal  Chrysanthemum 

BERTHA  BERBERT-HAMMOND 


Fair  floiccrs  of  Autuinn,  though  to  you 

Sweet  fragrance  is  denied, 

Your  bcautv  amply  compensates 

The  lack;  from  side  to  side 

Your  graceful  forms  sway  in  the  breeze, 

When  all  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees. 

Bcrtlia  Miihlcman. 

THOUGH  the  chrysanthemum  is  practically  scent- 
less, its  great  beauty  and  varieties  of  form  and 
coloring,  and  its  late  habit  of  bloom,  have  won 
for  it  the  fitting  title  of  "Queen  of  .\utunin." 

During  the  past  decade,  the  chrysanthemum  has  made 
in  this  country  rapid  strides  into  popular  favor,  and  the 
interest  in  this  flower  of  merit  is  constantly  increasing, 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  educating  influence  of  the 
wonderful  displays  staged  at  both  local  and  at  national 
chrysanthemum  shows.  In  the  city  of  Washington,  at 
one  of  the  recent  governmental  shows,  it  is  said  that 
nearly  three  hundred  fine  varieties  were  exhibited. 

To  view  the  large  blooms,  produced  by  systematic  dis- 
budding in  the  form  of  downy  plumes,  loosely  formed 
Japanese,  and  brightly  colored  Chinese  varieties,  one 
would  hardly  suspect  that  these  regal  flowers  are  the 
descendants  of  a  sort  of  wild  daisy  that  was  cultivated 
and  hybridized  many  centuries  ago  by  Chinese  botanists, 
and  later  introduced  into  Japan,  where  it  was  still  further 
developed  until  the  flower  became  closely  associated  with 
the  interests  of  the  country.  The  Japanese  of  today  are 
enthusiastic  chrysanthemum  growers  and  show  their  love 
and  appreciation  of  the  flower  by  using  the  word  Kiku 
(chrysanthemum)  as  the  name  of  the  ninth  month  of 
their  calendar  in  which  they  hold  a  chrysanthemum  car- 
nival. Kiku  is  also  a  favorite  name  for  Japanese  girls. 
In  art  the  chrysanthemum  plays  an  important  part,  as  the 
Japanese  use  this  flower  freely  in  their  decorations,  evi- 
dences of  which  mav  be  found  on  the  fans,  screens,  boxes, 
china,  etc.,  that  we  import.  A  high  honor  in  Japan  that 
is  conferred  on  royalty  only  is  that  of  "The  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Chyrsanthemum,"  proving  that  in  Japan 
this  flower  is  held  in  high  esteem.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  some  parts  of  Italy  it  does  not  enjoy  such  popularity. 
Because  of  its  use  as  a  cemetery  plant  it  has,  vmfortu- 
nately,  become  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
with  sorrow  and  de'ath. 


Besides,  Japan,  England,  Australia  and  the  United 
States  grow  the  chrysanthemum  extensively,  producing 
flowers  of  a  high  standard  of  merit.  To  raise  such  rare 
beauties  as  are  shown  at  noteworthy  exhibitions  requires 
considerable  experience,  skill,  time  and  great  care.  The 
grower  must  know  how  and  when  to  repot,  feed,  water, 
protect,  prune  and  disbud  the  plants,  for  usually  only  one 
bud  is  left,  all  the  others  being  sacrificed  that  the  strength 
of  the  severely  pruned  plant  may  be  concentrated  into  the 
full  development  of  this  one  bud.  With  all  hopes  cen- 
tered on  one  bud  to  a  plant,  unremitting  patience  and 
care  are  required  to  guard  against  injury  from  pests, 
blight,  mildew,  changes  of  temperature,  or  accidents,  and 
the  reward  for  this  patient,  intelligent  cultural  treatment 
is  the  perfect  blossoms  of  great  size,  quality  and  rare 
beauty  so  universally  admired. 

Though  the  average  amateur  may  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce prize-winning  blooms,  he  can,  with  a  little  extra 
trouble  and  close  attention,  grow  some  really  creditable 
chrysanthemums  by  procuring  in  the  Spring  well-rooted 
cuttings  of  the  desired  sorts.  If  these  plants  are  to  be 
grown  by  the  pot  method,  they  will  require  shifting  from 
time  to  time  into  larger  pots,  and  pruning  of  the  lateral 
shoots  as  they  present  themselves.  About  August  the 
plants  may  be  watered  with  liquid  fertilizer  until  the  buds 
appear.  The  crown  bud  should  be  removed  at  once,  and 
all  but  a  few  of  the  others  should  be  rubbed  off,  so  as  to 
allow  the  full  strength  of  the  plant  for  the  development 
of  the  selected  buds.  Before  frost,  these  potted  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a  sheltered  porch  or  frost-proof 
room. 

If  in  May,  when  the  small  chrysanthemum  cuttings  are 
received  from  the  florist,  they  are  set  out  in  a  sunnv  bed 
in  well-worked  enriched  soil,  much  of  the  time  and  labor 
necessary  in  the  potting  system  may  be  saved.  Placing 
the  plants  a  little  over  a  foot  apart  in  well  defined  rows 
adds  to  the  convenience  and  lessens  the  care  re(|nired  to 
water,  feed,  prune  and  protect  them  from  the  harmful 
effects  of  burning  rays  of  sunshine  or  from  earlv  frosts. 
Staking  the  plants  will  gtiard  against  damage  from  heavy 
rain  or  wind  storms. 

While  the  large-flowered,  less  hardy  varieties  require 
Winter  protection,  the  dainty  little  pompons  are  quite 
hardy  and  will  continue  a  display  of  bloom,  adding  in- 
terest and  color  to  the  garden  after  the  other  flowers 
have  been  frost-killed. 


The  Topiary  Art 


IT  is  not  without  interest,  from  time  to  time,  to  cast 
an  eye  back  upon  what  were  the  men  and  the  things 
of  another  period.  Comparison  of  customs  and 
tasks  permits  the  accounting  for  the  changes  that  have 
operated  and  for  the  difference,  at  times  profound,  that 
se])arates  us  from  the  times  that  are  passed.  Such  an 
op|)ortunity  was  furnished  us,  in  what  concerns  the  art 
of  gardening,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  that  we  made  in 
1912  to  Friar  Park,  the  splendid  estate  of  Sir  Frank 
Crisp  at  Henley-on-Thames  in  the  suburbs  of  Greater 
London. 

It  would  require  pages  to  describe  the  importance  and 
the  great  bcautv  of  the  park,  and  tn  speak  of  the  lengthy 


galleries  and  underground  grottoes  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  of  which  certain  scenes  are  so  strange  and  impressive 
that  they  make  one  think  of  the  "Thousand  and  One 
Nights."  A  large  fortune  has  certainly  been  expended  for 
the  construction  of  these  grottoes,  which  extend  over 
several  hundreds  of  meters,  opening  upon  a  large  lake. 
Le  Petit  Jardin  has  already  given  the  description  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  views  of  Mr.  Crisp's  gigantic  Alpine 
garden. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  topiary  art.  which 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  persisted  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth,  consisted  in  trimming  trees,  that 
lent  themselves  to  it,  into  forms  geometrical  or  fantastic. 
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While  in  France,  at  the  time  of  Le  Notre  (1613-1700), 
deciduous  trees,  principally  the  hornbeam,  were  employed 
to  make  the  screens  and  arbors  symmetrically  pruned, 
abroad,  especially  in  England,  trees  of  persistent  leaves, 
the  yew  above  all,  were  made  to  contribute  to  this  same 
use  and  to  the  formation  of  the  most  diverse  objects. 

There  have  remained  in  our  country,  upon  the  great 
estates  of  our  period,  notably  at  Versailles,  at  Trianon, 
at  Chantilly,  works  of  the  celebrated  architecture  cited, 
hedges  of  hornbeam,  sufficiently  well  preserved,  and  of 
yews  trimmed  in  pyramidal  form,  that  make  a  good  ef- 
fect in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  fountains  at  Ver- 
sailles. There  are  seen,  also,  on  certain  estates  like  that 
of  Messrs.  Moser  at  Versailles,  yews  trimmed  even  more 
fantastic,  but  nowhere  in  our  country,  to  our  know-ledge 
at  least,  does  there  exist  a  scene  entirely  formed  of  these 
trained  trees,  comparable  to  those  of  some  English  parks, 
made  famous  by  this  art. 

It  is  the  case  of  Elvaston  Castle  in  Derbyshire,  of  which 
the  walls,  the  bastions,  the  towers,  etc.,  are  formed  by 
conical  hedges  of  yews,  whether  of  the  ordinary  type  or 
of  the  pretty  golden  variety,  which  takes  on  a  very  yellow 
tint  in  the  Spring  at  the  time  of  putting  forth  its  young 
branches.  One  observes,  besides  the  arbors,  the  arches, 
the  benches,  and.  as  was  stated  a  little  before,  many  of 
the  trees  in  geometric  forms,  but  relatively  few  in  the 
form  of  animals.  The  scene  which  Sir  Frank  Crisp  has 
taken  pleasure  in  creating  in  his  park  is.  on  the  contrary, 
exclusively  formed  of  objects  the  most  unusual  and  the 
strangest  that  he  could  procure.  This  scene  seems  to  be 
a  creation  relatively  recent,  which  is  still  easy  enough  in 
England,  for  one  sees  at  most  of  the  expositions  portions 
allotted  to  these  topiary  trees. 

If  one  compares  this  decorative  style  of  gardens  with 
the  fancv  flower  beds,  long  since  abandoned  ;  then  with 
the  French  flower  beds,  rather  on  the  decline,  and  finally 
with  the  landscape  style  that  prevails  in  our  day  in  the 
majority  of  gardens,  one  finds  himself  amazed,  not  by 
the  difference  which  separates  the  first  from  the  last,  for 
it  is  of  such  a  sort  that  comparison  is  useless,  but  very 
much  by  the  conception  of  gardens  in  those  remote  pe- 
riods, and  above  all  by  the  mentality  of  the  men  who  con- 
structed them  and  of  those  who  admired  them.  Thev 
neglected  entirely  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  interest  in 
the  plants  themselves,  for  it  pleased  them  to  realize  an 
ideal  of  pure  imagination,  which  consisted  to  a  great 
extent  in  going  contrary  to  Nature  rather  than  in  imitat- 
ing her.  It  was  without  doubt  the  same  mental  state  that 
led  the  Japanese,  at  about  the  same  time,  to  dwarf  and 
to  render  ill-shaped  the  trees  that  would  lend  themselves 
to  this  torture. 

It  is  just  to  recognize  that  then  botany  had  not  been 
born.  Linnreus  published  his  system  of  classification  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  only  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  magnificent  vegetable  exotics  that  now  adorn  our 
gardens  were  still  unknown,  or  at  least  not  yet  introduced. 
One  understands,  then,  that  the  gardeners  of  the  period 
had  put  their  intelligence  and  their  activity  to  the  crea- 
tion of  scenes  of  pure  imagination,  designed  above  all  to 
strike  the  attention  of  their  contemporaries. 

And  now  can  some  benefit  be  reaped  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  our  modern  gardens  from  this  ancient  style  of 
trimming  trees? 

As  far  as  hornbeams  are  concerned,  it  is  evident  that 
they  render  still  signal  service  in  screening  certain  places, 
in  separating  parts  of  the  garden  quite  distinctly  and  in 
forming  arbors,  etc.  Topian,'  trees  can.  if  their  form  is 
simple  and  geometric,  occupy,  as  do  vases  and  statues, 
certain  selected  places  in  the  large  flower  beds,  in  the 
vicinit\'  of  mansions  and  of  the  must  imiiortant  dwellings. 


As  for  the  scenes  cited,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  find 
place  upon  the  great  and  wealthy  estates  where  space  is 
not  lacking,  and  where  the  architects  desire  to  create 
scenes  of  different  styles ;  Alpine  gardens,  French,  Italian, 
Japanese,  or  others,  fancy  flower  beds,  carpet  beddings, 
augmenting  their  interest  by  their  extreme  diversity, 
which  is  true  of  Friar  Park. 

On  the  contrary,  we  consider  that  these  topiary  trees 
are  not  in  their  place  when  scattered  among  other  trees, 
as  one  sees  them  at  times  in  small  gardens,  any  more  than 
is  a  rock  garden  in  the  midst  of  a  flower  border,  or 
Japanese  trees  upon  a  lawn. — Le  Petit  Jardin  (translated 
from  French). 


PRUNING  EVERGREENS 

pVERGREENS  after  they  have  left  the  hands  of  the 
nurseryman  and  have  been  planted  in  their  permanent 
quarters,  rarely  need  much  pruning.  It  is,  of  course,  al- 
ways in  order  to  prune  away  the  interior  dead  twigs.  In 
fact,  it  should  be  strongly  recommended  in  close  grow- 
ing subjects  like  Retinispom  squarrosa  and  in  some  of 
the  Spruces  or  any  evergreen  that  gets  an  accumulation 
of  dead  leaves  and  twigs  in  the  center,  as  it  is  only  a  har- 
bor for  red  spider  and  other  pests. 

This  cleaning  out  of  the  centers  is  really  worth  while 
from  the  apparent  beneficial  results  it  has  on  the  plant. 
Other  pruning  of  well  grown  plants  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary, or  at  least  should  be  confined  to  shortening  the  cur- 
rent year's  growth,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  them  very 
bushy. 

Exception  must  be  made,  of  course,  to  topiary  work 
where  evergreens  are  annually  clipped  into  fantastic  un- 
natural shapes.  This  is  a  proposition  entirely  aside  from 
pruning  for  the  welfare  of  the  tree  or  plant.  There  is 
too  much  clipping  done  to  evergreens.  In  many  places 
it  is  an  annual  operation  that  could  very  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  to  the  great  advantage  in  the  appearance  of 
the  place.  Such  plants  as  the  common  Retinosporas, 
Junipers,  etc..  are  often  clipped  until  the  poor  things  die 
in  despair.  Just  as  soon  as  the  plant  puts  out  its  beau- 
tiful green  foliage  in  Spring,  the  would-be  gardener  clips 
it  all  oft'.  If  the  same  labor  was  directed  in  cleaning  out 
the  inside  and  merely  cutting  off  with  a  knife  any  strag- 
gling twig  or  branch,  the  specimen  would  be  much  more 
pleasing  in  shape  if  allowed  to  resume  its  natural  habit. 

Of  course,  evergreens  in  their  young  state  have  to  be 
trained  and  pruned  until  they  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. In  subjects  like  Retinospora  plninosa,  pisifcra. 
squ-arrosa,  and  some  of  the  Junipers  it  is  well  to  select 
and  stake  the  leader  while  young,  th^n  shape  them  with 
a  knife,  shortening  back  the  strong  growth  to  make  the 
plants  bushy  and  prevent  them  from  having  more  than 
one  central  axis  or  leader.  If  more  than  one  leader  is 
allowed  to  grow  the  plants  open  up  with  the  weight  of  the 
snow  and  become  very  unshapely  as  they  become  older. 

The  growth  will  always  be  stronger  at  the  top  of  the 
plant,  and  while  it  is  young  it  is  advisable  to  annually 
reduce  the  young  growth,  encouraging  the  lower  branches 
to  fill  out  and  get  a  well  balanced  plant. 

The  real  skilled  workman  knows  the  characteristic 
shape  of  each  variety  of  plant  he  wishes  to  prune,  and 
acts  accordingly.  Too  often  men  without  any  knowledge 
are  given  a  pair  of  shears  and  turned  into  a  block  of 
evergreens  to  shear  them  into  shape.  In  spite  of  such 
treatment  plants  often  develop  into  fine  specimens,  but 
if  they  had  been  helped  more  intelligently  the  size  and 
their  own  beautiful  character  would  have  been  developed 
to  much  greater  advantage  without  the  annual  shearing. 
— The  National  Nurser\man. 
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Tropical  Ferns 


RALPH  C.  BENEDICT 


WHAT  special  interest  attaches  to  ferns  that  they 
should  be  made  the  center  of  an  exhibition  such 
as  was  held  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  ?  They  bear  no  flowers ;  they  rarely  show  any 
coloring  other  than  some  shade  of  green;  they  produce 
no  products  of  any  real  commercial  importance.  In  what 
particular  traits  or  characteristics  does  their  hold  upon  us 
lie? 

"Nature  made  ferns  for  pure  leaves."  So  wrote  Tho- 
reau,  and  today  the  scientist  can  scarcely  better  that  e.x- 
pression.  Fern  leaves  represent  the  supreme  develop- 
ment of  the  leaf  organ  among  plants.  In  no  other  group 
of  plants  are  leaves  carried  to  so  high  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion.    Other  plants  may  bear  flowers  of  rare  beauty  of 


mountains  in  search  for  rarer  species.  The  fact  that  one 
may  in  a  season  or  two  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
entire  fern  flora  of  a  given  state  is  perhaps  one  element  of 
interest.  Our  native  ferns  are  generally  relatively  few 
in  number,  select  in  their  associations,  and  particular  in 
their  surroundings.  You  have  never  seen  ferns  trouble- 
some as  weeds. 

One  element  of  interest  attaching  to  ferns  lies  in  their 
antiquity.  Geologically  they  are  the  most  primitive  of  the 
larger  land  plants.  The  vegetation  of  the  Palaeozoic 
period  included  a  considerable  proportion  of  ferns.  Coal 
represents  in  large  part  the  solidified  carbon  of  fern  plants 
perhaps  100,000,000  years  old.  None  of  our  flowering 
p^ant  types  is  half  as  old. 


iCoiirl 


General   View  of  the   Main  Hall  at   the   Boston   Fern  Shoiv. 


shape  and  color,  but  flowers  are  ephemeral.  The  most 
highly  prized  of  all  flower  types,  the  orchid,  is  shown  for 
a  few  days  or  weeks  on  a  plant  which  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year  is  more  often  than  not  a  vegetable  mon- 
strosity. A  fern  plant,  from  the  period  of  unfolding 
throughout  healthy  growth,  is  an  object  of  beauty  which 
compels  interest,  a  decoration  at  home  in  its  native 
woods,  in  a  shady  spot  in  the  garden,  or  in  the  house  or 
conservatory. 

That  "the  chief  charm  of  ferns  is  in  their  surround- 
ings"' was  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Parsons,  expressed  in  her 
book  on  native  ferns,  and  probable  many  lovers  of  our 
native  ferns  would  agree  with  this  view.  Hundreds  of 
individuals,  scattered  over  the  country,  ride  ferns  as  a 
hobby    through    cool    woods   and    ravines,    up   clifTs   and 


Today  ferns  are  found  wild  chiefly  in  the  tropics,  al- 
though they  can  live  wherever  other  plants  can  grow. 
Two  or  three  species  range  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
About  fifty  kinds  are  found  in  all  Canada.  In  the  United 
States,  almost  any  single  state  may  count  as  many  within 
its  borders,  while  Florida,  partly  tropical,  has  over  one 
hundred  kinds.  It  is.  however,  only  in  the  real  tropics 
that  ferns  abound.  Given  warmth,  ample  rainfall  and 
considerable  range  in  altitude,  even  a  small  area  may 
have  more  than  the  whole  United  States.  Jamaica,  for 
example,  has  about  five  hundred  fern  species,  over  twice 
the  number  found  in  the  United  States.  The  Andean 
mountain  range,  from  Mexico  into  South  America,  is  the 
home  of  hundreds,  thousands  of  species,  many  of  them 
vet  to  be  collected  and  described. 
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Among  this  legion  of  species,  there  exist  all  possible 
differences  in  size,  leaf  shape,  habit  of  growth,  et  al., 
from  tiny  Alonogramme,  with  its  thread  like  leaves,  to 
a  giant  tree  fern  with  a  stem  eighty  feet  tall  and  leaves 
spreading  twenty-five  feet,  and  many  times  divided. 
What  characteristics  do  these  extremes,  together  with  the 
multiplicity  of  types  between  them,  have  in  common? 
In  other  words,  what  is  a  fern? 

If  we  examine  a  mature  fern  leaf,  we  may  find  our 
answer  most  simple.  No  matter  what  the  general  shape 
or  size  of  the  leaf  may  be,  there  are  two  characters  which 
are  always  distinctive.  First,  fern  leaves  develop  from 
the  bud  by  unrolling,  much  as  one  might  uncoil  a  watch- 
spring.  Second,  fern  leaves  bear  spores,  generally  on 
the  back  of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  of  flowering  plants 
never  produce  spwres.  Spores  are  microscopic  cells  by 
which  new  plants  may  be  produced.  They  are  always 
produced  in  tiny  spore  cases  (sporangia)  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  dots,  lines  or  patches.  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  spore  cases  that  scientists  classify 
the  thousands  of   fern  species.      Secondarily,   of  course. 


The  widest  and  most  popular  appeal  of  ferns  lies  in 
their  availability  as  plants  for  the  house  or  conservatory. 
For  this  purpose  millions  of  plants  are  grown  every  year 
in  the  United  States.  The  choice  of  the  proper  kind 
to  grow  depends  on  the  surrounding  and  care  that  can 
be  given.  There  is  no  plant  that  can  thrive  or  even  live 
in  a  poorly  lighted  room  filled  with  the  fumes  of  burned 
illuminating  gas.  Given  good  conditions  of  light  and  air, 
and  reasonable  attention  to  the  thirst  of  the  plant,  there 
are  several  species  of  ferns  which  may  be  expected  to 
live  and  continue  to  grow  reasonably  well  in  an  ordinary 
dwelling. 

Our  native  ferns  do  not  give  us  any  good  house  plants. 
Many  people  will  testify  to  this  after  trying  repeatedly 
to  domesticate  some  fern  of  the  woods  or  mountains 
brought  home  from  some  vacation  or  holiday  trip.  Such 
plants  may  maintain  a  good  appearance  for  some  weeks 
and  so  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  indefinitely  as  they  were  or  to  make 
any  vigorous  new  growth.  Among  tropical  ferns  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  adaptability  to  house  cul- 
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classification  is  based  on  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  whether 
it  is  undivided  or  simple,  once  divided  or  pinnate,  or 
two,  three,  or  more  times  divided. 

The  development  of  a  fern  spore  is  interesting  but 
rather  obscure.  If  sown  under  proper  conditions  of  soil, 
moisture,  etc.,  each  spore  may  grow  into  a  flattish  green 
scale,  about  half  as  big  as  a  little  finger  nail.  These  may 
often  be  found  in  greenhouses,  growing  on  the  sides  of 
pots  which  are  kept  moist.  This  scale  (prothaUium)  lives 
independently,  and  may  eventually  produce  se.K  organs 
and  cells.  With  the  union  of  the  latter,  a  beginning  of 
a  new  ordinary  fern  plant  has  been  made. 


ture.  We  may  distinguish  a  few  as  best  for  the  home, 
but  recognize  that  others  are  w'orth  buying  in  the  form 
of  the  beautiful  plants  raised  by  the  florists  to  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  as  one  buys  fresh  flowers. 

The  number  of  kinds  one  may  grow  can  l>e  consider- 
ably extended  if  conservatory  space  is  available,  or  if 
a  miniature  conservatory,  the  so-called  Wardian  case  is 
used.  In  Bailey's  "Cyclopsedia  of  Horticulture,"  approxi- 
mately four  hundred  and  fifty  species  are  described  as  in 
the  American  trade  or  likely  to  come  into  it.  The  cur- 
rent catalog  of  an  English  fern  grower  lists  over  two 
thousand   species   and   varieties   as   offered.      It   may   be 
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noted  that  fern  growing  as  a  hobby  has  a  much  greater 
following  m  England  than  with  us,  difference  in  climate 
being  perhaps  partly  responsible. 

In  considering  some  of  the  actual  fern  species  which 
may  be  grown,  we  may  separate  them  into  two  groups  as 
"house  ferns''  and  "conservatory  ferns."  The  house 
ferns  also  come  naturally  under  two  headings,  as  "table 
ferns',"  or  fern  dish  sjjecies,  and  Boston  fern  varieties. 

Table  Fern  Varieties 
Table  ferns  include  ordinarily  about  a  dozen  difTerent 
kinds.  The  plants  are  raised  from  spores  by  the  million, 
and  sold  in  small  sizes  for  filling  fern  dishes  for  table 
decoration,  often  witli  a  small  palm  as  a  center.  The 
fern  dish  as  made  up  is  always  a  temporary  decoration 
which  needs  refilling  every  few  weeks,  both  because  the 
plants  are  too  crowded  at  the  start,  because  some  of  the 
ferns  are  not  adapted  to  continued  house  growth,  and 
because  fern  dishes  are  rarely  given  a  position  in  a  room 
selected  from  the  fern's  standpoint.  \\'hc'n  the  occupants 
become  too  large  for  the  dish  they  may  be  repotted  into 
separate  pots  and  continued  as  house  plants,  if  condi- 
tions are  good.  Most  of  them  will  do  well  as  individual 
plants,  always  excluding  conditions  of  poor  air,  poor 
light,  and  poor  care. 

Cyrtoininm  falcaium,  the  Holly  fern,  is  grown  in  several  varieties, 
Kocli/onJiaiiuin  being  most  popular.  The  plants  show  a  circle 
of  bright  green,  glossy,  thick  leaves,  springing  once  a  year  from 
a  scaly  center.  It  is  a  native  in  Japan  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Orient,  and  some  strains  are  hardy  as  far  north  as  New  York. 
Polystichum  tsus-siitcnsc  (sometimes  misspelled  and  mispro- 
nounced "ten-semense" )  conies,  as  its  name  indicates,  from  the 
Tsus-Shima  province  of  China.  It  produces  a  bushy  growth 
of  dark  green,  narrow,  pointed  leaves  about  fifteen  inches  high. 
PcUcca  viridis,  one  of  the  rock  brakes,  is  native  in  South  Africa. 
It  bears  slender  stalked,  graceful  leaves,  somewhat  suggesting  a 
maidenhair. 
Adiuiitiiiit  cuneatum,  the  commonest  florist's  maidenhair  fern,  is 
very  justly  prized  for  the  delicate  beauty  of  its  leaves,  but  is 
unfortunately  not  well  adapted  for  house  culture. 
Pteris  crctica,  in  its  varieties  ll'tlsoni,  Riverioniana,  and  others, 
Ptcris  serrulatii,  Pteris  oisifnrmis  I'ictoricc.  and  Pteris  qiia- 
driaurita  nrgyrcra,  are  frequently  seen  as  table  ferns.  All  have 
leaves  with  long  slender  leaflets,  spreading  somewhat  like  the 
fingers  of  the  hand,  and  growing  about  fifteen  inches  high  as 
ordinarily  grown.  Several  of  the  varieties  are  variegated,  a 
rare  condition  among  ferns.  INIost  of  them  will  do  well  in 
good  house  conditions,  although  several  require  greenhouse 
culture. 

BosTox  Fern  X'arieties 
The  Boston  fern  and  some  of  its  varieties  are  so  e.x- 
ceptionally  good  for  house  plant  use  that  they  are  raised 
and  sold  for  this  purpose  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  ferns.  Discovered  twenty -five  years  ago  as  a  new 
variety  of  the  wild  sword  fern,  Xephrohpis  cxaltata, 
the  Boston  fern  has  come  to  be  the  most  popular  of  all 
house  plants. 

About  five  years  after  its  recognition,  the  Boston  fern 
began  to  give  rise  to  new  varieties  of  which  Anna  Foster 
and  Piersoni  were  first.  These  are  little  seen  now,  but 
other  later  forms  are  deservedly  popular,  Scotti.  Roose- 
veltii,  Teddy,  Jr.,  ehisantissuna.  Whitiiiani,  I'crona  and 
Sniithi.  Nearly  one  hundred  named  varieties  of  Boston 
fern  have  been  introduced,  others  arc  still  appearing, 
but  the  varieties  named  above  are  probably  the  best  for 
continued  growth  in  the  house.  The  last  two,  finely 
continued  growth  in  the  house. 

CoNSER\ATORY    P^ERNS 

Conservatory  ferns  include  all  except  the  hardy  species, 
and  most  of  these  may  grow  well  under  glass  in  cool 
house  or  cold  frame  conditions.  The  whole  fern  class  is 
divided  by  scientists  into  twevle  families  :  these  are  further 
divided    into   over   one   hundred   and   fifty   genera,    with 


a  present  total  of  known  species  of  ab(jut  seven  thousand. 
In  other  words,  there  are  a  possible  total  of  seven  thou- 
sand conservatory  ferns,  not  including  the  hundreds  of 
horticultural  varieties.  Besides  these  we  may  note  two 
groups,  sometimes  nustakenly  called  fern  allies,  which  are 
usually  listed  with  ferns.  1  hese  are  the  selaginellas  and 
lycopodiums,  related  to  the  Christmas  greens,  ground 
pine,  and  the  horsetails  or  scouring  rushes.  The  latter 
group  is  without  horticultural  significance,  but  selagin- 
ellas are  of  considerable  importance  and  form  beauti- 
ful conservatory  plants. 

Marattice.*:  ;  include  two  well-known  horticultural  genera, 
.Inyioplcns  and  Marattia,  ferns  with  coarse  leaves  which  may 
reach  twenty  feet  in  length.  Easily  grown  and  propagated. 
hvMENOPHVLL..\CE.-E,  Or  tihny  ferns.  There  are  five  hundred 
species  in  two  genera,  Hymcnophyllum  and  Trichomanes,  noted 
for  the  e.xtreme  delicacy  of  their  leaves,  which  may  be  actually 
transparent.  All  small  ferns  requiring  special  cultivation,  even 
in  a  greenhouse. 
CvATHEACE--K,  the  tree  ferns.  Include  si.x  genera,  with  four — 
Alsopbila,  Cibolimn,  Cyathca,  and  Dicksonia — best  known  in 
cultivation.  The  tree  ferns  are  the  noblest  of  all  ferns.  Pic- 
ture such  a  plant  with  a  crown  of  beautifully  divided  leaves 
many  feet  in  length,  borne  on  a  slender  unbranched  trunk. 
Some  tree  ferns  grow  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet ;  others  are 
low  with  only  a  short  stem.  Over  five  hundred  species  have 
been  described.  Best  known  of  these  are  two  or  three  species 
of  Cibotinin.  The  large  fern  often  seen  in  the  windows  of  re- 
tail florists'  shops,  a  single  plant  nearly  filling  a  whole  window 
with  its  pale  green  leaves,  is  generally  Cibolium  Schiedei.  The 
"Scythian  Lamb,"  a  Chinese  wonder  of  the  days  of  Marco 
Polo's  successors,  was  a  plant-animal  which  grew  supported  on 
an  abdominal  cord,  and  fed  by  rotating  on  this  until  it  had 
eaten  all  the  vegetation  within  reach.  In  reality  it  is  a  "tree" 
fern  with  a  reclining  trunk  densely  covered  with  brown  woolly 
scales. 
Os.MUNDACE.E,  the  "flowering  fern"  family,  has  three  genera: 
0.r);!j(;!rffl,  with  three  common  native  hardy  species,  and  some 
tropical  kinds,  Todea  and  Leptoplcris,  Australasian,  the  latter 
with  filmy  leaves.  The  whole  family  has  only  about  twenty 
species. 
ScHiz.-E.».CE.E.  This  family  has  four  genera  and  over  one  hundred 
species,  some  of  odd  character.  The  best  known  in  cultivation 
are  species  of  Lygodium,  the  climbing  ferns,  whose  leaves  have 
a  very  e.xtended  growth,  sometimes  twining  and  climbing  one 
hundred  feet  in  length.  Others,  like  our  native  hardy  Lygodium. 
the  Hartford  fern,  reach  only  a  few  feet  in  length' 
PoLYPom.vcE.E,  with  more  than  one  hundred  genera  and  about  five 
thousand  species,  includes  all  our  commonest  ferns.  So  many 
of  these  are  important  horticultnrally  that  only  a  sketchy  ac- 
count can  be  attempted.  The  family  is  divided  into  "tribes" 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  spore  cases  on  the  backs 
of  the  leaves. 

In  one  tribe,  those  spore  cases  form  large  patches.  Here  we 
find  one  of  the  oddest  leaved  but  most  prized  of  fern  genera, 
Platycerinm,  the  stag-horn  fern,  with  a  dozen  species,  and  with 
leaves  very  suggestive  of  the  antlers  of  a  deer.  .Another  tribe 
has  round  uncovered  "dots"  of  spore  cases,  and  includes  Polypo- 
dimn.  the  largest  of  all  fern  genera,  with  perhaps  a  thousand 
species,  many  important  horticultnrally.  Another  tribe  with  mar- 
ginal lines  of  spore  cases  includes  Adiiintu}n,  or  maidenhair,  with 
one  hundred  species  ;  Pteris  with  one  hundred  and  si.xty ;  Cerop- 
tcris,  the  gold  and  silver  ferns,  and  other  well-known  forms. 

In  yet  another  tribe  we  find  Asplenium,  Btechnum.  Diplacium, 

and    others,    all    well    known    as    beautiful    ferns.      .Another   tribe 

gives  us  Cyrtomiiim.  with  the  common     table  fern  species  already 

mentioned.  Pvlystielunn  and  Dryopleris,  with  hundreds  of  species, 

a  genus  second  in  size  to  Polypodium.     In  the  tribe  with-iVc/>/iro- 

lepis.  and  the  Boston  fern,  there  arc  other  important  Xephrolepis 

species,  and  also  Dennstiedlia.  Odoiitnsoria.  and  DavaUia,  one  of 

the  most  highly  prized  types.     DavaUia  includes  with  others  two 

s|)ecics  sold  as  "fern  balls,"  which  arc  made-up  arrangements  of 

the  creeping  stems  of  two  Japanese  species,  put  together  while  in 

a  resting  condition.     When  given  water  these  stems  renew  growth 

and  become  covored  with  delicate  finely  divided  leaves. 

CER.vTOPTERin.vcE.E.   Sai.vinm.ace.i:.   and   M.\rsii.i.\ce.e.     These  are 

three   families   of   water   plants.     Ceraloptcris  has   five  species, 

fern-like  in  appearance,  with  two  species  in  use  in  aquaria.    The 

Marsilicieecr.   also   aquatic,   has   one   genus,   Marsilia,   with   two 

cultivated    species    whose    leaves    are    like    four-lcavcd    clover. 

The  Sah-iitiaeea-,  with   Sah'iiiia  and   AcoIIa.   are   little   floating 

plants,  unlike  ferns  in  looks  but  really  related  to  them.    Sah-inia 

has  two  rows  of  roundish  hairy  leaves,  less  than  an  inch  long. 

Acolh  is  much  smaller.     A  whole  plant   is  less  than  an  inch 

(Continued  on  page  772) 
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Length  of  Life  in  Plants 


WILLARD  N.  CLUTE 


THE  customary  classification  of  plants  as  annuals, 
biennials  and  perennials  is  more  a  matter  of  con- 
venience than  an  expression  of  the  exact  situation 
with  regard  to  the  length  of  life  in  plants.  The  majority 
of  annuals,  for  instance,  do  not  live  for  even  a  full  year. 
A  single  growing  season  often  measures  their  span  of 
life  and  many  others,  such  as  the  little  whitlow  grass 
(Draba),  are  able  to  condense  their  whole  existence 
into  a  period  of  five  or  six  weeks.  Un  the  other  hand, 
some  of  our  annual  weeds  spring  up  in  Autumn  and  pass- 
ing the  Winter  as  seedlings  mature  their  fruits  the  follow- 
ing Summer,  thus  living  in  two  growing  seasons  but 
seldom  existing  for  more  than  a  year.  These  latter  plants 
are  often  called  "winter  annuals"  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  more  common  kinds,  which  begin  their  growth 
in  Spring.  The  wild  lettuce  is  naturally  a  Winter  annual 
and  wheat  becomes  so  when  sown  in  the  Fall. 

The  biennial  is  another  mental  conception  rather  than 
a  plant  entity.  As  commonly  understood  it  is  a  plant 
that  requires  two  years  for  the  completion  of  its  life 
cycle,  but  after  a  consideration  of  its  behavior  we  see 
that  it  is  really  two  growing  seasons,  rather  than  two 
years,  that  are  involved.  This  point  is  important  because 
in  warm  regions,  where  the  growing  season  is  longer, 
there  are  practically  no  biennials.  There  they  are  able  to 
complete  their  work  in  a  single  year.  Alorever,  in  any 
considerable  area  devoted  to  the  so-called  liiennials,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  specimens  that  are  able  to  fruit 
the  first  season.  The  essential  thing  is  the  way  in  which 
food  is  used.  One  group,  like  the  goldenrods  and  asters, 
make  their  food  as  they  go  along ;  the  other  accumulates  a 
store  of  food  before  blooming.  The  biennials  belong 
to  this  latter  class.  The  garden  radish  clearly  illustrates 
the  process,  first  storing  food  in  its  large  root  and  then 
producing  flowers  and  fruits.  It  differs  from  the  bien- 
nials, however,  in  compressing  all  its  activities  within  a 
single  growing  season.  The  storage  of  food  by  the  bien- 
nials is  what  makes  them  such  important  food  plants.  We 
simply  appropriate  the  food-stores  before  the  plant  has 
had  time  to  use  them. 

While  the  biennial  garden  plants  are  the  most  familiar 
instances  of  food  storage  before  blooming,  they  are  by 
no  means  the  most  remarkable.  Many  other  plants 
require  not  two  years  but  many  years,  before  they  are 
able  to  put  up  a  flower-spike.  Of  this  class  the  centun- 
plant  is  a  fine  example.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
such  plants  require  a  hundred  years  of  growth  to  come 
into  bloom,  but  however  this  may  be  in  conservatories, 
in  their  native  haunts  from  ten  to  twenty  years  is  usually 
enough.  The  talipot  palms  of  the  Old  World  come  much 
nearer  being  century  plants  for  they  often  live  for  fifty 
years  or  more  before  blooming.  Like  the  annuals,  how- 
ever, when  once  thev  blossom,  they  rapidly  decline  and 
die.  The  common  yucca  is  another  example  of  this  group 
of  plants,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  yucca  and  several 
others  do  not  die  after  flowering.  The  part  that  bears 
the  flowers  dies,  but  from  the  base  of  the  old  stem  new 
sprouts  are  put  forth  which  carry  on  the  work.  The 
yucca  then,  is  a  sort  of  perennial  with  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics  of   an  annual. 

The  feature  that  distinguished  the  true  perennials  from 
the  classes  already  mentioned  is  not  the  fact  that  they 
live  for  a  term  of  years  but  that  they  bear  flowers  and 
fruits  more  than  once.  Considered  from  this  angle,  we  see 
that  a  more  definite  dividing  line  is  possible.    It  is  easy  to 


make  two  groups  of  all  flowering  plants  depending  upon 
whether  they  bloom  once  or  more  than  once.  Those 
which  bloom  but  once  are  known  as  monocarpic  plants 
and  the  others  are  called  polycarpic  plants.  But  just  as 
the  line  between  annuals  and  biennials  breaks  down  in 
warm  regions,  the  line  between  monocarpic  and  polycar- 
pic plants  breaks  down  in  a  cold  one,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  polycarpic  plants  transferred  from  one  region  to  the 
other.  Many  polycarpic  plants  of  the  tropics  become 
monocarpic  plants  when  brought  into  northern  gardens. 
The  four  o'clock  is  a  good  example.  This  is  really  a 
perennial  but  it  so  rarely  becomes  so  with  us  that  most 
people  suppose  it  to  be  an  annual.  If  preserved  from  the 
cold,  however,  it  will  quickly  resume  growth  in  Spring 
and  come  into  bloom  much  earlier  than  plants  grown 
from  seeds.  One  seven-year-old  plant  in  the  writer's 
possession  produced  more  than  five  thousand  blossoms 
during  the  past  Summer.  Another  way  in  which  the 
line  appears  to  be  broken  down  by  the  polycarpic  plants 
is  by  their  blooming  the  first  season  from  seeds.  Poly- 
carpic plants  are  noticeably  slower  in  development  than 
the  annuals  and  biennials.  Frequently  it  is  possible  to 
decide  whether  an  unknown  plant  is  a  perennial  or  not 
by  the  comparative  rapidity  of  its  growth.  Most  peren- 
nials do  not  bloom  the  first  year  from  seed  and  many 
vegetate  for  fifteen  years  or  more  before  putting  out  the 
first  crop  of  blossoms.  There  are  a  number  of  polycarpic 
plants,  however,  in  which  the  ability  to  produce  more 
than  one  set  of  blossoms  is  not  very  firmly  fixed.  The 
hollyhock,  the  snapdragon,  and  many  columbines,  pent- 
stemons  and  pinks  are  good  illustrations.  After  the 
first  full  season  of  bloom  they  tend  to  disappear  though 
with  care  they  may  be  induced  to  bloom  for  a  series  of 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  others  that  fre- 
quentlv  bloom  twice  in  the  same  season,  especially  if,  as 
in  the  past  Summer,  conditions  are  such  as  to  nearly 
check  growth  in  Midsummer.  A  wet  Autumn  makes 
a  second  Spring  in  which  great  numbers  of  plants  bloom 
again.  I  have  found  all  of  our  Spring  flowers  blooming 
thus  in  dilferent  years. 

From  the  fact  that  annuals  and  biennials  are  most  abun- 
dant in  cold  or  dry  regions  it  seems  pretty  certain  that 
such  forms  are  a  response  to  peculiar  climatic  conditions 
in  their  environment.  They  are  able  to  persist  in  regions 
where  a  part  of  each  year  is  hostile  to  growth  by  springing 
up  and  ripening  their  seeds  before  the  inhospitable  season 
overtakes  them.  Moreover,  in  such  situations  they  are 
practically  relieved  from  the  competition  of  the  stronger 
perennials  which  usually  overwhelm  them  in  more  in- 
viting situations.  In  the  tropics  the  vegetation  is  prevail- 
ingly woody.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  some  sec- 
tions only  12  per  cent,  of  the  flora  is  herbaceous.  An- 
nuals of  any  kind  are  naturally  extremely  scarce.  When 
annuals  do  occur  in  favorable  regions,  their  short  term 
of  life  is  also  of  advantage  in  giving  them  more  mobility. 
Most  gardeners  can  call  to  mind  perennial  plants  that 
appear  to  avoid  spots  in  which  they  have  once  grown, 
each  year  spreading  away  from  the  center  until  they  form 
what  in  simpler  plants  are  known  as  "fairy  rings."  An- 
nual plants  find  it  easy  to  desert  such  a  place.  The  trees  of  • 
all  others  appear  to  be  in  the  worst  case  because  they  can- 
not get  away,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  roots 
spread  away  from  the  center  like  the  others  and  thus 
while  the  main  body  remains,  the  roots  ever  feed  in  new 
regions.  (Continued  on  page  773) 
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November  Birds 


PAUL  B.  RIIS 


INDIAN  Summer,  rare  gem  of  Autumn,  coy  and  elusive, 
rarely  shows  her  golden  smile  in  a  succession  of  de- 
lightful days,  but  rather  prefers  to  present  us  with  a 
day  jf  her  making  now  and  then  at  her  own  chosen  time. 
The  hazy  atmosphere  mysteriously  veils  distant  trees,  hills 
and  valleys  into  dreamy  compositions,  merging  the  ver- 
milion hues  of  the  horizon  with  the  boundless  spaces  of 
the  infinite.  Then  Autumn's  glory  is  reflected  in  the 
mature  foliage  of  the  trees  in  colors  of  gold,  bronze, 
russet  and  scarlet  stretching  away  in  the  vapory  distance. 
A  few  days,  a  week  or  two  at  most,  to  become  but  a  mem- 
ory, conquered  by  the  vanguard  forces  of  King  Boreas. 
But  few  as  the  Indian  Summer  days  may  be,  always 
are  they  days  of  wonderful  beauty.  The  air,  crisp,  aro- 
matic and  invigorating,  entices  our  steps  to  our  favorite 
haunt,  the  spring-fed  brook,  peculiarly  attractive  during 
the  reign  of  Boreas.  The  glory  of  the  forest  and  the 
woodland  is  departing,  the  vivid  scarlet  and  rich  bronze 
are  making  way  for  the  dull  brown  and  purple,  many  trees 
standing  revealed  in  rugged  symmetry.  The  singing 
waters  of  the  brook  too  are  responding  to  the  change, 
their  soft,  musical  laughter  lost  in  the  empty  spaces. 
Friendly  and  cheery  sounds  the  greeting  of  the  chickadee, 
whose  modest  advances  we  have  ignored  these  many 
months  for  birds  with  greater  lyrical  accomplishments. 
They  have  come  in  the  cheerless  hour  and  it  seems  but 
now  that  we  appreciate  the  sincerity  and  the  sweetness  of 
its  simple  call.  In  close  proximity  we  find  other  cold 
weather  friends,  the  hairy  and  downy  woodpeckers,  indus- 
triously engaged  in  their  respective  endeavors  and  call- 
ings. A  makeshift  feeding  station  placed  here  and  well 
supplied  with  suet,  hemp,  millet  and  simflower  seed  is 
entertaining  such  stable  boarders  as  the  white-breasted 
nuthatch,  brown  creeper  and  red-headed  woodpecker,  the 
latter  competing  vociferously  with  a  protesting  blue  jay 
in  the  storing  of  the  meatv  sunflower  seeds.  .\  song  spar- 
row and  a  carefree  goldfinch,  scarcely  recognizable  but 
cognizant  of  the  enticing  supply,  have  joined  in  the  repast, 
snatching  a  seed  or  two  whenever  satiety  relaxes  the 
vigilance  of  the  greedy  nuthatch.  A  red-breasted  nut- 
hatch plaintively  ranging  the  vicinity,  on  flashing  wing 
scoops  up  a  seed  and  is  gone :  we  watch  it  closely  trans- 
ferring the  seed  from  the  beak  to  its  toes  where  a  few 
deft  and  vigorous  pecks  expose  the  delectable  meat  within. 
The  juncos,  retiring  and  tmassuming,  are  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  seeds  scattered  far  and  wide  from  the 
feeding  board. 

-  The  smoky  atmosphere  of  Indian  Summer  caused  by 
decay  and  slow  chemical  combustion  of  leaves  and  veg- 
etations under  action  of  heat  and  frost  is  the  vapor  and 
smoke  from  Nature's  own  furnace  in  full  blast.  Here 
incineration  and  reduction  takes  place  and  great  masses 
of  waste  matter  are  turned  back  to  serve  as  plant  food. 
Involuntarily  other  forces  are  silently  distributing  the 
seeds  over  this  fertile  seed  bed.  We  note  the  thick 
growth  C'f  young  sheepberry  under  a  .group  of  trees  where 
we  were  wont  to  meet  our  silent  acquaintance,  the  cedar 
waxwint.  s,  and  happily  we  find  them  again  this  dav  keep- 
ing tryst  Stirred  by  a  gentle  breeze  the  samaris  of  the 
wafer  ash  is  simulating  the  quaking  aspen,  but  we  pass  on 
in  search  of  the  author  of  familiar  tinkling  notes,  the 
tree  sparrow,  whose  merr\'  choruses  are  sparkling  frost 
crystals  turned  to  music.  Unconcernedly  they  mingle 
with  the  junco  in  perfect  harmony.  And  right  here  we 
note  a  strange  bird,  two  of  thein,  nay,  a  number:  their 


sides  are  distinctly  striped  with  brown,  the  rosy  breast 
melting  into  dawn.  The  scarlet  brown  cap  all  too  dis- 
tinctive, admits  of  no  mistake  in  identifying  the  newcomer, 
the  redpoll.  And  presently,  accepting  our  harmless  intru- 
sion, they  entertain  us  with  their  sweet  confiding  song. 

A  robin,  a  few  bronzed  grackles  and  a  flock  of  rusty 
blackbirds  are  passing  up  the  valley  and  here  on  the  shore 
of  the  brook  we  surprise  again  our  intrepid  Winter  wren, 
dripping  from  the  interrupted  bath.  The  rustling  of  the 
leaves  for  a  moment  betrays  a  startled  chipmunk  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  a  sunbath.  The  knothole  overhead  bulging 
with  hoarded  acorns  contributes  to  his  seeming  content- 
ment. As  we  saunter  on  we  note  with  interest  the  ripen- 
ing stems  of  the  meadow  rose,  the  dogwoods  and  the 
brambles,  and  venture  a  guess  at  the  display  yet  to  come 
when  the  immaculate  mantle  of  \Mnter  cover's  the  earth. 
Already  the  swelled  buds  of  the  mandrake  and  wild  ginger 
protrude  above  the  ground,  ready  to  break  into  leaf  and 
blossom,  and  the  ferns,  protected"  by  the  withered  crown, 
harbor  new  leaves  and  gather  strength  from  the  dormant 
roots.  Other  things,  too,  we  note,  but  the  lengthening 
shadows,  ghostly  shafts  in  the  dusk  of  the  deep  woods, 
the  heightened  colors  of  certain  tree  trunks,  accelerate  our 
homeward  steps. 

The  bird  movement  in  northern  Illinois  during  Novem- 
ber is  more  clearly  illustrated  in  the  appended  list.  This 
list  is  compiled  from  records  of  many  Novembers  but 
serves  to  portray  the  bird  life  of  our  region. 

DEP.\RTURES  SOUTH  Nov.  17  Bhiebird. 

Xov.    1  Myrtle  Warbler.  Nov.  20  Fo.x  Sparrow. 

Coot.  Nov.  22  White-throated     Spar- 

Nov.    2  Phoebe.  row. 

Cowbird.  Canada  Goose. 

Nov.   4  Green-winged  Teal.  Marsh  Hawk. 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  Red-tailed  Hawk. 

Spotted  Sandpiper.  Nov.  24  Horned  Grebe. 

Nov.    6  Virginia  Rail.  Nov.  26  Red-breasted   Mergan- 

Nov.    7  Ruddy    Duck.  ser. 

Towhee.  Mallard. 

\\'estern  Meadowlark.  Red-winged   Blackbird. 

Swamp  Sparrow.  Bronzed  Grackle. 

Nov.   9  Vel  low-billed  Cuckoo.  ARRIVALS    FROM   THE 

Pipit.  NORTH 

Nov.  11  \  esper  Sparrow.  Nov.   2  Loon. 

Nov.  13  Lapland    Longspur.  Nov.   4  Redpoll. 

Nov.  15  Song  Sparrow.  Nov.   8  Horned  Grebe. 


TREE  LORE 


jV^ANKIND  had  long  associated  plants,  and  especially 
trees,  with  mystic  influences,  and  almost  as  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  history  we  read  of  the 
sacred  character  ascribed  to  trees  and  the  part  they  played 
in  forms  of  worship  and  sacrifice.  ^Ir.  Ernest  V.  Laing 
dealt  with  many  of  the  myths  and  legends  associated  with 
trees  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  University  of 
.Aberdeen  Forestry  Society.  A  beautiful  tree  in  its  full 
grandeur  is  capable  of  casting  a  spell  over  the  beholder, 
but,  as  Mr.  Laing  states,  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the 
man  who  loves  trees  either  with  the  instinct  of  an  artist 
for  the  beautiful  or  the  love  engendered  by  memory  and 
association,  and  the  man  who  is  admiring  something 
which  he  has  never  seen  before  equalled  in  strength  or 
beauty.  He  illustrates  this  distinction  by  the  classical  in- 
cident of  Xerxes  and  the  celebrated  Phrygian  Plane.  The 
warrior  was  so  impressed  with  the  size  and  majesty  of 
this  tree  that  he  halted  his  army  for  three  days  at  Phrygia 
in  order  to  pitch  his  tents  under  the  branches.    The  three 
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days  were  sufficient  to  enable  the  Greeks  to  put  the  de- 
fences of  Thermopylae  in  order,  with  results  so  well 
known.  Among  the  ancients  a  belief  existed  that  trees 
were  conscious  personal  beings,  and  this  belief  found  ex- 
pression in  sundry  acts  of  worship  and  sacrifice.  The 
longevity  of  trees  also  impressed  the  credulous,  and  it  is 
recorded  so  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  De  Candolle  expressed  a  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  trees,  which  he  stated  did  not  die  of  senile 
decay,  but  only  as  the  result  of  injury  or  disease.  The 
healing  or  harmful  properties  of  trees  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain in  some  measure  the  reason  for  tree  worship.  The 
twigs,  leaves  and  bark  were  sometimes  supposed  to  con- 
tain an  in-dwelling  spirit  or  demon,  according  as  they 
were  beneficial  or  malignant  to  the  receiver.  Thus  some 
trees  were  to  be  avoided,  and  others  revered  for  their 
healing  properties.  Hence  we  find  that  the  tree  of  life 
or  immortality  occurs  in  many  mythologies.  The  fruit 
of  the  Chinese  tree  of  life  is  given  by  fairies  to  their 
favorites,  and  they  then  become  immortal.  The  Poly- 
nesians believe  the  dead  assemble  on  a  huge  tree  with 
dead  and  living  branches  and  only  those  who  tread  on 
the  living  branches  come  back  to  life.  In  all  these  myths 
Mr.  Laing  sees  nothing  more  than  the  imaginative  ex- 
tension of  the  use  of  plants  and  herbs  and  leaves  of  trees 
in  the  medical  lore  of  all  races,  aided  by  the  universal 
custom  of  tree  worship.  In  Australia  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  it  is  affirmed  by  some  of  the  natives  that  the  good 
folk  are  transformed  into  trees  at  death.  Belief  in  tree 
souls  and  tree  spirits  is  common  in  many  parts,  as  when 
the  southeastern  Asiatic  prays  before  cutting  down  a  tree, 
the  tree  being  considered  as  having  a  demon  or  spirit. 
African  negroes  likewise  cut  down  certain  trees  in  fear 
of  the  anger  of  their  inhabiting  demons.  In  Africa  also 
trees  are  prayed  to  and  sacrifices  offered  to  them  in  time 
of  sickness.  The  Siamese  believe  that  by  offering  cakes 
and  rice  before  felling  a  '  ""ee,  the  propitiated  spirit  passes 
into  the  boat  made  from  its  former  residence  and  be- 
comes its  guardian  spirit.  North  American  Indians  hang 
offerings  on  trees  or  place  them  on  rocks  to  propitiate 
the  spirits  and  procure  good  weather  and  hunting.  In 
some  parts  of  the  East  a  tree  is  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  diverting  or  taking  ill-luck  to  itself.  Thus  in  the 
Punjab,  if  a  man  has  lost  several  wives  in  succession,  he 
is  married  to  a  tree  before  another  marriage :  and  the 
tree  is  assimied  to  die  in  the  place  of  the  woman.  Many 
tribes  in  India  observe  the  custom  of  marrying  both  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  trees  as  a  preliminary  ceremony ;  per- 
haps to  divert  all  evil  influences  to  them,  or  possibly  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  good  luck  from  them.  jNIany  rem- 
nants of  primeval  forests  remain  as  a  result  of  the  sacred 
character  once  associated  with  trees,  and  especially  groves. 
Names  like  Holy  Oak  and  Holy  Rood  record  old  mem- 
ories of  trees  and  groves.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
it  was  a  great  and  sacred  Lime  tree,  or  Linden  tree,  with 
three  stems,  standing  in  South  Sweden,  which  gave  the 
name  of  the  family  of  Linn.-eus.  Much  interesting  myth- 
ology associated  with  our  own  familiar  trees  is  dealt  with 
by  the  writer  of  the  paper.  He  deals  a  subtle  blow  at 
the  legend  of  the  speaking  Oak  by  suggesting  that  it  was 
a  hollow  specimen  in  which  a  priest  might  be  concealed. 
The  association  of  the  Mistletoe  with  the  Oak  being  such 
a  rare  occurrence,  ]\Iistletoe  growing  on  the  Oak  was 
regarded  by  the  Druids  as  indicative  of  the  peculiar  favor 
of'  heaven,  and  trees  on  which  it  grew  were  regarded 
with  religious  reverence.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for" the  Mistletoe  being  so  rarely  found  on  the  Oak 
in  this  country,  the  legend  exists  that  all  Mistletoe  grow- 
ing on  Oaks  was  destroyed  after  the  last  of  the  Druids 
were  gone.     Mr.  Laing  considers  that  it  is  possible  that 


the  Mistletoe  of  the  Druids  may  be  confounded  with  a 
species  of  Loranthiis  which  is  often  found  in  association 
with  Oak  trees  in  England.  In  dealing  with  the  Wych 
Elm  the  author  gives  the  most  likely  derivation  of  the 
word  "Wych"  as  meaning  "salt,"  and  that  the  trees  were 
so  called  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  may  have  been  found  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  salt 
springs.  It  is  probable  that  the  similarity  of  the  name 
to  "witch"  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  superstitions  con- 
nected with  the  tree,  and  its  name  may  have  arisen  thus. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  in  olden  times  much  tea 
was  adulterated  with  Elm  leaves  and  the  bark  of  the 
English  Elm  was  used  for  cleansing  the  skin  and  making 
it  fair,  whilst  the  water  in  which  the  roots  were  boiled 
was  used  to  prevent  hair  from  falling  out.  American 
Indians  regarded  the  Beech  as  a  non-conductor  of  light- 
ning, and  in  a  thunderstorm  always  took  refuge  under  its 
Vjoughs.  The  same  quality  of  being  a  non-conductor  of 
lightning  is  said  by  the  people  in  certain  parts  of  Russia 
to  be  possessed  by  the  Birch. — Exchange. 


THINGS   AND   THOUGHTS   OF  THE  GARDEN 

{Continued  from  page  762) 

Ethelfleda's  Mount  is  a  mound  of  artificial  construc- 
tion, possessing  great  interest  both  for  the  antiquarian  and 
the  gardener.  Ethelfleda,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
is  said  to  have  erected  a  keep,  or  dungeon,  on  the  mound 
in  the  year  915.  At  the  present  time,  the  mound  is  de- 
voted to  a  more  peaceful  art,  for  its  slopes  are  tastefully 
planted  with  a  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  admirably 
disposed  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  eft'ects  obtainable 
from  contrasting  foliage,  both  in  color  and  texture. 

Reverting  to  the  guide-book  again,  we  learn  that  the 
park  attached  to  the  castle  comprises  an  area  of  seven 
hundred  and  two  acres,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  square 
mile,  of  which  about  thirty-six  acres  are  laid  out,  or  in- 
cluded in,  ornamental  grounds.  But  according  to  Mr. 
Smail,  its  dimensions  are  much  larger — about  seven  miles 
in  circumference,  and  comprises  approximately  about 
twelve  thousand  acres.  It  is  sometimes  hard  for  Amer- 
icans to  realize  that  estates  of  this  size  are  to  be  found 
on  a  group  of  diminutive  islands  such  as  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  park  is  well  wooded  and  many  charm- 
ing views  can  be  obtained  from  points  of  vantage  in  the 
castle,  and  om  the  castle  walls.  The  river  Avon,  flow- 
ing through  ihe  estate,  provides  an  attractive  and  pic- 
turesque feature  of  the  landscape. 


TROPICAL    FERNS 

(Continued  from  page  769) 

long,  but  they  sometimes  grow  so  thickly  and  cover  the  surface 
of  standing  water  so  densely  as  to  be  of  use  in  destroying 
mosquitoes. 

Selaginclla  and  Lycopodiiiin  deserve  consideration  here 
because  it  is  common  practice  for  botanists  and  horticul- 
turists to  group  them  with  ferns.  Both  have  slender 
stems  with  scale-like  leaves,  but  through  their  varieties 
of  branching  and  coloring,  very  beautiful  plants  are 
formed,  in  Sclaginella  particularly.  Here  we  have  S. 
emiliana,  a  compact  grower,  about  a  foot  across  the  ro- 
sette, bright  green  or  clear  yellow  in  the  variety  aurea. 
This  is  commonly  offered  for  sale  as  a  house  plant,  but  is 
difficult  to  keep  long,  owing  to  its  sensitiveness  to  any 
irregularity  in  watering.  In  5.  C(e.<;i'a  or  uncinata,  we 
find  a  beautiful  metallic  blue  green  foliage. 


Nothing  is  denied   to   well-directed  labor 
ever  to  be  attained  without  it. — Guizot. 


nothin"'   is 


For  November,  1921 
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The  Greenhouse,  Month  to  Month 

W.  R.  FOWKES 


NIJV'EMBER  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  periods 
to  greenhouse  lovers,  for  we  begin  to  observe 
some  reward  from  our  labors.  Chrysanthemums 
are  arrayed  in  all  their  glorj-,  and  we  must  choose  the 
varieties  we  desire  to  grow  next  year.  When  finished 
blooming,  cut  down  to  within  three  inches  of  the  pot. 
Save  several  of  each  kind,  placing  them  in  a  very  cool 
house  with  full  light  and  air.  Remember  that  next  year's 
flowers  are  to  be  grown  from  these  cut-backs,  so  they 
should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  fairly  dry.  Fumigate 
once  weekly. 

Plant  the  sweet  peas  from  pots  on  a  vacant  bench,  and 
support  them  at  the  same  time.  Remember  that  one  good 
watering  at  planting-time  and  the  avoidance  of  a  stuffy 
atmosphere  will  materially  aid  in  warding  off  stem  rot. 

Take  the  pot  fruit  trees  into  their  Winter  quarters  and 
see  that  the  roots  are  moist. 

Tomato  plants  should  be  in  a  light  position.  ^laintain 
a  fairly  dry  atmosphere  with  top  air,  and  fumigate  every 
fortnight  with  cyanide  of  sodium  to  steer  clear  of  white 
fly.  Dust  occasionally  with  grape  dust  to  keep  free  of 
cladisponini.  Do  not  over-water.  Pick  off  side  shoots, 
being  careful  in  so  doing  that  you  do  not  leave  a  blind 
plant,  as  often  happens  in  tomato  culture.  Lime  should 
be  applied  under  damp  benches. 

In  the  orchid  department  leaves  from  outdoors  should 
be  scattered  on  any  very  dry  parts  of  the  bench  or  under- 
neath, where  the  heating  apparatus,  connected  to  another 
part,  sometimes  causes  a  hot  desertlike  atmosphere  so 
fatal  to  these  children  of  the  free  and  open  forest. 

Aspidistras  should  be  now  divided  if  a  stock  is  re- 
quired. They  make  a  quicker  growth  in  a  light  compost, 
but  the  leaves  will  be  dull  green.  We  like  to  have  varie- 
gated leaves  on  these  useful  house  plants,  so  we  use  plain 
turfy  loam  and  sand,  and  no  humus. 

Sow  Coreopsis  in  a  cool  house,  also  Gypsophila,  and 
they  will  be  very  attractive  for  decoration.  Grow 
Clarkias,  of  good  named  sorts,  very  cool,  in  a  gentle  heat 
and  in  light  sandy  soil,  without  fertilizer.  They  are  too 
fragile  for  that. 

Do  not  over-feed  any  kind  of  plant,  as  we  are  now  in 
the  dull  season.  November's  dull,  sunless  days  leave 
their  gloomy  train  in  the  somewhat  dull  color  of  the 
roses ;  so,  to  counteract  that  condition,  water  with  soot- 
water  of  the  genuine  Scotch  brand.  Take  all  useless 
wood  from  the  rose  bushes.  Tie  them  up  carefully,  for 
if  they  are  allowed  to  hang  about,  they  will  only  court 
black  spot.  Pick  off  ever\'  yellow  leaf,  and  do  not  applv 
suliilnir  to  any  great  extent  or  you  will  have  incessant 
leaf  dropping. 

Plant  a  corner  with  the  Tarrytown  Snapdragon — it  is 
a  wonder.  T  saw  it  a  short  time  ago  at  M.  Rionda's 
estate,  Alpine,  N.  J.  This  snapdragon  is  very  free  from 
disease  and  a  wonderfullv  free  bloomer. 

If  you  stop  picking  buds  off  cyclamens,  you  will  have 
fine  plants  for  Christmas.  A  little  soot  water  should  be 
given  to  them  once  weekly. 

Keep  Christmas  Cleveland  Cherries  cool,  and  poinsettias 
warm.  If  the  latter  are  somewhat  behind,  instead  of  re- 
])otting.  give  a  watering  of  nitrate  of  soda,  a  teasj)oonful 
to  a  .gallon  of  water,  every  ten  days. 


Carnations  should  never  have  the  ventilators  closed  and 
remember  that  some  varieties  like  Beacon  have  very  small 
roots  to  support  a  heavy  top.  For  that  reason,  one  cannot 
be  stingy  with  water  or  a  harvest  of  splits  will  be  reaped. 
Re.nember  also  in  the  matter  of  fertilizers  that  carnations 
can  be  fed  up  but  never  dieted  down.  There  is  no  anti- 
fat  remedy  for  over-fed  plants. 

Pot  up  some  lilacs  for  forcing,  jftid  set  them  in  a  cool 
place  for  six  weeks, 

Clcrodcndron  Fallax  is  now  showing  forth  its  bright 
scailet  blossoms,  a  fitting  companion  for  the  Euphorbias. 
This  plant  is  easily  raised  from  seed  and  is  almost  indis- 
pensable for  mid-VV'inter  blooming. 

Calanthcs  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  and  kept  fairly 
dry.  When  the  charming  buds  begin  to  unfold,  no  mois- 
ture must  come  in  contact  with  them,  or  their  long  pro- 
tracted sojourn  will  be  terminated. 

Mignonette,  if  sprayed  with  Pyrox,  will  not  be  so  liable 
to  an  attack  from  the  green  caterpillar,  which  devours  so 
many  of  these  beautiful  plants.  Tie  up  each  shoot  to  a 
neat  stake  and  disbud  in  order  to  obtain  a  high  percentage 
of  first  class  spikes  of  bloom. 

Tuberoses  should  be  started  in  four-inch  pots  in  very 
sandy  soil.  Rub  off  all  offsets  and  clean  the  base  of  the 
roots  to  avoid  decay. 

Gloxinias  that  have  been  sown  and  transplanted,  can 
be  rested,  if  one  does  not  desire  them  to  bloom  early. 

Lilium  formosum  for  Easter  should  be  kept  cool  and 
clean.  Lilium  Harrisii  for  Christmas  must  have  a  night 
temperatiire  of  65°  to  70°.  Spray  every  week  and  avoid 
chills  from  cold  draughts  or  disaster  will  occur. 

Cucumbers  need  w-armth  and  moisture,  or  failure  will 
result,  A  lighter  house  and  lighter  soil  is  required  than 
during  warm  weather.  Pots  or  shallow  boxes  are  pref- 
erable to  a  heap  of  compost. 

Sow  lettuce  and  cauliflower  for  succession ;  also  mus- 
tard, cress  and  twentv-dav  radish. 


LENGTH   OF  LIFE  IN  PLANTS 

(Continued  from  page  770) 

Just  what  it  was  that  first  called  the  annuals  into 
being  may  remain  undiscovered  but  we  can  easily  see  that 
in  many  plants  the  habit  of  dying  after  reproducing  has 
become  fixed.  The  process  of  seed-bearing  is  an  ex- 
hausting one  and  many  plants  fail  to  survive  it.  Even  in 
stich  woody  perennials  as  our  fruit  trees  it  is  evident  that 
a  year  of  heavy  fruiting  is  succeeded  by  a  year  of  scarcity 
because  the  trees  have  to  rest  and  recuperate. 


Be  it  little  or  much  that  you  win  on  earth. 
Let  it  ha\e  the  stani])  of  your  own  good  worth  ; 
lie  able  to  say  of  each  treasure  fine. 
T  have  worked  for  this  and  the  thing  is  mine. 
Be  willing  to  toil  and  be  willing  to  give 
.\nd  honor  shall  follow  you  while  you  live. 
For  tliere's  none  so  mean  on  this  globe  as  he 
Who  looks  to  another  to  pay  his  fee. 


7J4  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 
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Work  for  the  Month  in  the  Garden  | 

SAMUEL  GOLDING  I 
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NUVEAIBER  terminates  the  growing  season.  This 
Fall  has  been  truly  remarkable  for  its  wonderful 
weather,  and  has  been  favorable  to  all  gardens. 
The  ab^ence  of  frost  has  been  a  real  asset  to  our  Winter 
supply  of  vegetables,  while  the  1-^all  flowers  have  been 
exceptionally  beautiful  and  the  lovely  coloring  of  trees 
and  shrubs  have  been  most  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Although  the  growing  season  is  ended,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  accomplished.  Therefore,  such  crops  as  beets, 
turnips,  cabba.ge.  etc.,  should  be  lifted  and  stored  away 
in  the  root  cellar,  but  failing  this,  they  may  be  placed  in 
shelters  constructed  outside,  which  are  easy  of  access  and 
frost-proof,  and  they  can  be  made  so  by  leaves  and  corn- 
stalks. Cabbage  can  be  lifted  and  placed  head  down- 
wards, forming  a  conical  stack,  and  covered  with  pro- 
tecting materials  if  one  lacks  a  cool  cellar. 

After  the  first  killing  frost,  we  realize  the  great  value 
of  a  good  supply  of  celery,  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  dur- 
ing the  long  Winter  months  before  us.  No  chances 
should  be  taken  by  leaving  it  without  adequate  protection 
in  case  of  sudden  frost,  and  therefore  it  should  have  been 
earthed  early  in  the  month.  Opinions  differ  somewhat 
on  the  matter  of  procedure  for  Wintering  celery.  To 
lift  or  not  to  lift  is  the  question.  Celery  that  is  protected 
in  the  trenches  as  grown  and  lifted  when  wanted  for  use, 
is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  superior  for  table  use,  retain- 
ing its  flavor  and  crispness  in  a  marked  degree  over  those 
which  may  be  stored  in  cellars  or  packed  in  the  pits.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  saves  much  time  and  is  more  convenient 
to  handle  when  in  the  cellar.  If  left  outside,  the  rows 
should  be  filled  with  dry  leaves,  with  some  planks  along- 
side to  throw  off  water,  and  to  admit  air  during  mild 
weather.  When  this  is  covered  with  Nature's  blanket 
of  snow,  it  will  defy  many  degrees  of  frost,  but  one  must 
bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  soil,  and  the  situation  before 
deciding  to  leave  it  undisturbed.  It  might  prove  disas- 
trous should  the  site  not  be  well  drained  or  flooded  during 
sudden  thaws. 

Lift  and  store  in  a  cool  place  a  supply  of  parsnips  and 
salsify  before  the  ground  becomes  frozen  too  hard.  Frost 
does  not  injure  these  roots,  so  they  can  be  left  in  the 
ground  and  lifted  when  needed,  providing  a  heavy  mulch 
is  used  to  keep  the  ground  open. 

Lift  horseradish  and  seakale.  The  last  named  should 
be  cut  into  convenient  lengths  for  forcing,  four  to  five 
inches,  bringing  it  into  heat  in  successional  batches 
throughout  the  Winter.  The  same  conditions  of  culture 
will  suit  this  excellent  vegetable  as  one  adopts  for  forcing 
chicory.  Some  bottom  heat  is  preferable,  and  if  it  is  not 
perfectly  blanched  it  is  practically  useless. 

Lift  asparagus  crowns  for  forcing  when  needed  :  cover 
spinach  with  salt  hav  when  severe  weather  sets  in,  and 
bring  in  successional  batches  of  rhubarb  and  chicory  as 
the  wants  of  the  particular  establishment  demand. 

Push  forward  with  digging  and  trenching  at  everv  op- 
portunitv  when  conditions  and  time  permit.  This  brings 
its  own  reward  by  improving  the  rooting  medium  for  next 
year's  crop. 

Give  abundance  of  air  on  every  favorable  day  to  pits 
and  frames.  Have  an  abundant  supply  of  covering  ma- 
terial on  hand  in  case  of  severe  weather. 

Cover  strawberry  plants  with  a  mulch  of  rough  litter. 


Leaves  can  be  used,  providing  enough  cornstalks  are  used 
to  prevent  them  from  being  blown  away.  Naturally, 
some  judgment  must  be  employed  when  to  apply  this  pro- 
tection. To  enable  the  subjects  to  withstand  the  rigors 
of  Winter,  it  should  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing,  and  the 
ground  allowed  to  be  frozen  before  applying  the  mulch. 

Push  on  with  anv  planting  in  the  flower  garden.  Get 
in  all  bulbs  of  tulips,  narcissi,  etc.,  without  delay,  and  if 
lily  bulbs  are  on  order,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  site 
where  they  are  to  be  planted  with  leaves  or  litter,  to  pre- 
vent the  ground  from  becoming  frozen  hard,  so  that  they 
can  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  received. 
Preparation  also  can  be  made  for  protecting  the  more 
tender  subjects,  roses,  rhododendrons,  box  bushes,  etc. 
Arrange  wind-breaks  of  cornstalks,  and  draw  up  some 
soil  around  the  base  of  the  most  tender  tea  roses.  Should 
the  beds  be  in  an  exposed  situation,  wire  netting  can  be 
placed  around  the  beds  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  a 
covering  of  leaves.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  add  this 
protection,  tie  straw  around  the  standards,  or  lift,  and 
cover  over  with  soil  in  a  cold  frame. 

Give  a  mulch  of  litter  to  newly  planted  stock.  This  is 
better  than  heavy  manure,  as  the  light  and  air  can  pene- 
trate and  does  not  hold  the  moisture  in  the  same  way. 
Manure,  under  some  conditions,  may  be  more  of  a  men- 
ace to  the  health  of  the  plant  than  the  protection  it  was 
intended  to  afford.  If  one  has  supposedly  hardy  plants 
in  the  garden  and  finds  Winter  conditions  unfavorable 
to  them  in  that  particular  locality,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
lift  them  and  place  them  in  some  temporary  shelter  where 
extra  protection  can  be  given  them ;  for  instance,  the 
border  chrysanthemums,  tritonias,  artcniisia  lactiflora, 
nipatoriuni  ccclestinuni,  plumbago  larpente,  to  mention  a 
few.  These  may  come  through  well  some  Winters,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted, 
and  if  well  covered  with  snow.  Since  many  failures  can 
be  attributed  to  successions  of  frost  and  thaws,  a  little 
extra  trouble  involved  is  worth  while.  Place  Canterbury 
Bells,  myosotis,  etc.,  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  can  be 
protected  when  necessary. 

Cut  over  the  herbaceous  border ;  tie  up  all  stakes,  and 
store  away  for  future  use,  making  everything  as  neat  and 
trim  as  possible.  Burn  all  the  rubbish  collected,  for  the 
ashes  are  a  valuable  fertilizer.  Collect  all  leaves  and 
place  in  a  pile  for  future  use  for  making  up  hotbeds  and 
forming  leaf  soil. 

Plant  deciduous  trees  while  the  ground  is  open  and 
api)ly  a  nuilch  to  newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs.  Push 
on  with  any  ground  work  when  conditions  permit. 


I  have  noticed  that  folks  are  generally  about  as  happy 
as  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  be. — Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

=::     -^     * 

Life,  for  most  of  us,  is  full  of  hurdles.  Our  success, 
or  failure,  depends  on  whether  we  learn  to  overcome  diflfi- 
culties  or  permit  difficulties  to  overcome  us. 

?iIost  men  who  have  risen  to  high  places  have  had  to 
face  more  than  an  average  number  of  obstacles ;  at  least 
they  have  succeeded  in  getting  over  more  obstacles  than 
the  rest  of  us. — Fnrbcs. 


For  yovvmber,  1921 
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Review  of  French  Roses 

By  SAMUEL  S.  PENNOCK 


(As  already  reported,  Mr.  Pennock  of  Philadelphia, 
was  the  American  representative  of  the  Board  of  Judges 
at  the  big  rose  event  of  the  year  in  France,  the  exhibition 
at  tlie  Bagatelle  Gardens  in  Paris.  His  review  of  this 
event  is  live,  interesting  and  up-to-date,  and  it  is  a  plea- 
sure and  a  profit  to  read  this  keen  and  experienced  ob- 
server's vivid  story.) 


IN  compaiiy  with  J.  Edward  Moon,  we  left  the  hotel  in 
Paris,    Wednesday    morning,    June    13th,    taking    the 

Metro  to  Porte  Maillot,  then  tramped  to  the  Bagatelle 
Gardens.  Unfortunately,  we  got  off  two  stops  too  soon 
and  had  quite  a  walk,  reaching  the  Gardens  a  trifle  after 
nine,  when  we  should  have  been  there  at  nine. 

We  found  most  of  the  jurors  assembled  and  soon  met 
Monsieur  Forestier,  who  introduced  us  to  the  jurors, 
among  them  the  English  representatives. 

Paris  and  the  vicinity  has  had  an  extremely  dry  season, 
with  very  little  rain,  if  any,  since  last  July,  only  showers, 
and  of  that  nature,  not  really  good  rain ;  consequently, 
the  roses  were  not  quite  up  to  their  usual  standard,  al- 
though they  were  well  mulched  and,  no  doubt,  had  been 
well  watered  by  hand,  but  this  does  not  take  the  place  of 
Nature. 

The  judging  was  commenced  very  promptly  and  each 
juror  was  handed  a  printed  list  of  all  the  roses  to  be 
judged,  this  list  giving  the  names  of  the  roses,  the  parent- 
age, the  class  and  the  introducer.  One  list  was  for  the 
roses  of  1920-21  with  the  scores  of  1920  marked  up 
against  them  ;  another  list  was  for  the  roses  of  1921-1922. 
This  is  a  verv  excellent  way  of  judging  all  new  roses,  not 
only  the  fact  of  giving  them  two  years'  scoring,  but  hav- 
ing them  in  printed  form  with  the  results  of  the  previous 
year. 

Probably  a  good  many  of  the  roses  would  have  scored 
higher,  had  conditions  been  more  favorable  for  them. 
English  jurors,  like  myself,  seemed  a  little  more  conserv- 
ative in  the  .giving  of  points  than  the  French  and  often- 
times a  vote  was  necessary  to  decide.  Ten  points  was  the 
maximum  given  and  only  two  roses  of  1920-1921  scored 
ten  points,  and  the  highest  that  scored  of  1921-1922  roses 
was  one  rose,  8  points,  and  others  ranging  from  3 — 7 
points.  A  number  of  them  were  not  in  extra  good  shape, 
and  were  put  down  as  reserve,  as  the  French  would  put 
it,  which  is  an  excellent  plan,  as  next  year  they  may  show 
up  in  much  better  shape. 

Each  class  was  judged  separately. — first,  tlic  1920-1921 
and  then  the  1921-1922.  To  some  of  us  the  judging 
seemed  to  be  in  some  instances  rather  hurriedly  done,  al- 
though taken  as  a  whole,  wc  believe  each  rose  was  given 
what  it  should  receive. 

The  rose  that  stood  out  in  the  Gardens  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  any  other  rose  was  a  bed  of  Pernet-Ducher's 
H.  T.  Gold  Medal  rose  of  last  year.  Soinvnir  de  Claudius 
Pernet.  named  in  honor  of  his  son,  whom  he  lost  in  the 
war. 

There  were  also  a  few  plants  mixed  in  the  bed  of  Per- 
nct-Dnclier's  H.  T.  rose.  Muir.  JViJliam  Marcel  Dclan- 
ney,  a  medium  pink,  with  verv  full  large  flowers. 

Claiidiu.'!  Peniel  is  certainly  a  wonderful  rose,  a  rich  canary 
yellow,  fading  out  as  it  sets  older  to  a  ligliter  .shade ;  large,  full ; 
long,  well-shaped  hud,  as  large  as  any  H.  T.  rose  in  the  garden. 
These  flowers  were  home  on  fair  length  stems,  well  folia.gcd. 
holding  their  heads  perfectly  erect.  It  certainly  was  a  joy  to  see 
this  hed  and  was  well  worthy  of  the  name  it  liore.  It  is  too  had 
•that    this    rose    is   not   a    forcer,   hut      the    consensus    of   opinion 


seemed  to  be  that  it  was  not,  and  would  go  to  sleep  in  the  Winter 
time.  In  fact,  I  saw  it  growing  at  W.  T.  H.  Kordes'  father's 
greenhouse  in  EIrashorn,  Germany,  tlic  middle  of  April,  and  it  was 
just  coming  into  bloom  then  and  had  been  dormant  nearly  all 
Winter.  Probably  there  is  too  much  Pcrnetiana  blood  in  it  to 
make  it  a  Winter  forcer. 

The  rose  that  captured  the  Foreign  Gold  Medal  this  year  was 
Howard  &  Smith  H.  T.  rose,  N'o.  252;  and  Pernet-Ducher's 
Soiwcnir  dc  Georges  Pernet  the  French  Gold  Medal.  Howard 
&;  Smith's  rose.  No.  252,  is  pronounced  Indian  yellow  color.  The 
outer  petals  fade  out  some  It  is  a  good  size  rose,  full,  very 
double,  shape  when  more  than  one-half  open  not  quite  as  pleasing 
as  when  in  bud  or  full  open,  a  good  grower,  splendid  foliage, 
good  stems  and  a  rose  that  attracted  the  judges  immediately  and 
well  worthy  of  the  Gold  Medal. 

Pernct-Duchcr's  H.  T.  rose,  Soircemr  de  Georges  Pernet, 
named  after  his  second  son  whom  he  lost  in  the  War,  large,  well 
formed,  fairly  dark  pink,  a  very  promising  rose,  good  free  grower. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  quite  the  possibilities  as  a  garden  rose  as 
CJaudius  Pernet.  although  a  very  splendid  pink  rose  it  is.  Both 
these  roses  of  Pernet-Ducher  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Each  year,  four  certificates  are  awarded ;  three  for  H.  T.'s  and 
one  for  climbing  or  Polyantha  rose.  The  first  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Pernet-Ducher  s  rose,  Etoile  de  Feu,  which  scored 
9J/2  points,  very  similar  in  color  to  Hcrriott.  I  should  think  it  was 
an  improvement  as  to  growth  and  size  of  flower,  but  not  so 
striking  in  color. 

The  second  certificate  was  awarded  to  a  Hybrid  Tea  seedling 
of  Chambard,  Htiguette  Vincent,  with  a  dark  green  foliage,  car- 
rying on  an  erect  stalk  a  big  fiower,  half  double,  with  very  large 
petals,  the  color  carmine.  The  quality  of  this  rose  is  its  strength, 
the  foliage,  the  rigidness  of  the  stalk,  the  striking  color  of  its 
flower,  and  the  rich  and  constant  blooming  of  same;  scoring  nine 
points. 

The  third  certificate  was  awarded  to  Leender's  H.  T.  As/yirant 
Marcel  Rouvcr,  one  of  the  parentages  being  Sunburst  and  the 
other  unknown.  This  to  my  mind  seemed  like  the  best  rose  of  the 
three  that  were  awarded  certificates,  .\pparently  a  free,  easy 
grower,  very  similar  in  shape  to  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  flowers  much 
the  same  color,  possibly  a  shade  lighter,  much  larger  and  longer 
bud,  and  to  me  it  looked  like  a  good  forcing  rose.  If  it  proved 
to  be  a  better  rose  than  Ward  as  a  greenhouse  rose  from  a 
grower's  stindpoint,  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  valuable  acquisi- 
tion for  the  commercial  man  and  would  fill  a  gap  which  is  badly 
needed  in  .'Xmerica,  that  of  a  yellow  rose.  It  impressed  me  prob- 
ably far  more  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  judges  and  the  reason 
for  this  was  the  others  were  not  looking  at  it  so  much  from  the 
forcing  standpoint  as  I  was. 

The  fourth  certificate,  unfortunately  was  not  awarded  as  there 
was  notliing  in  either  climbers  or  polyanthas  that  seemed  to  be 
worthy  of  this  certificate. 

Among  the  11.  T.  roses  that  were  scored  was  Cornelius  Tim- 
mermans  one  of  Timmermans',  a  shade  much  like  the  old  Carnot. 
but  quite  a  little  darker,  a  very  attractive  flower  indeed.  Probably 
a  good  garden  rose,  but  not  so  much  of  a  forcer,  although  could 
not  tell.     This  variety  scored  8  points,  a  1920-1921  rose. 

Rev.  Williamson,  a  1921-1922  rose,  moderate  flower,  red 
flowering,  a  shrimp  pink  color,  good  form,  rather  promising, 
scored  6  points. 

Venus.  1921-1922,  a  coppery  apricot.  This  variety  did  not  ap- 
pear at  it  best,  the  Dicksons  saying  that  they  had  seen  it  in  very 
much  better  shape. 

No.  .-fOiV.  a  set'dling  of  Looynians,  1921-1922,  had  a  wonderful 
new  and  brilliant  color.  One  would  probably  describe  it  as  a 
bright  flame  cerise,  very  vivid,  nothing  very  much  outside  of  its 
color,  and  that  was  really  very  distinct.  .\  number  of  others 
showed  up  fairly  well,  but  nothing  more  that  one  would  call 
promisin.g. 

Clarice  Goodacre,  Admiral  Ward,  P.  Bidet  Raymond  and 
Madiniie  Jules  Bouche  showed  up  fine.  These  are  older  roses, 
not  of  last  year's  introduction. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wallace  spoke  of  Ethel  ,'^omcrset.  a  H.  T.  pink  in 
color  that  he  thought  would  be  a  good  forcing  rose,  one  of 
Alexander  Dickson's  and  also  Mrs.  JVemyss  Quin  was  a  very 
promising  yellow  that  might  fill  a  gap  for  an  American  yellow 
forcer.  This  is  an  English  rose,  one  of  .Mexandcr  Dickson  and 
Sons'. 

In  the  climbers,  Paul's  Scarlet  Cliviber  stood  out  in  the  garden 
hy  far  the  best  among  the  cliinbers,  and  they  said  that  it  had  been 
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in  bloom  for  over  two  weeks  and  was  still  in  fine  shape  and  at- 
tracted the  public  probably  more  than  any  other  one  rose  in  the 
Gardens.  There  were  several  plants  of  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber 
and  one  group  of  four  plants  trained  up  in  pyramid  shape  made 
a  wonderful  show.  This  is  rather  an  attractive  way  to  train 
climbers,  especially  where  they  are  as  free  bloomers  as  Paul's 
Scarlet  Climber,  which  presented  almost  a  solid,  vivid  red  mass. 
Aimilc  Ncrine,  one  of  Nonin's  seedlings,  much  on  the  order^  of 
Excelsa  but  light  in  color  and  comes  into  bloom  much  earlier, 
was  very  attractive  and  looked  like  a  promising  climber.  The 
public  admired  it  very  much. 

M.  Cherious,  chief  counsel  of  Paris,  president  of  the 
third  committee  of  the  Conseil  Municipal  (avenues  and 
parks),'  was  elected  president.  There  are  two  committees 
for  the  Conseil  IMunicipal  in  Paris,  which  take  care  of  the 
competition  in  new  roses,  the  third  committee,  under 
whose  care  are  the  avenues  and  gardens  and  the  fourth 
committee  of  the  Conseil  Municipal  that  cares  for  the  fine 
arts. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton,  of  England,  was  elected 
vice-president,  representing  the  English,  and  Samuel  S. 
Pennock,  vice-president,  representing  America.  The  min- 
utes of  last  year's  meeting-  were  read  and  approved,  and 
then  the  awards  of  the  Gold  Medals  and  Certificates  were 
made,  each  award  being  voted  upon  separately. 

Among  the  jurors  were  quite  a  number  of  Paris  offi- 
cials, among  them  M.  Le  Corbellier,  who  used  to  be 
president  of  the  Conseil  Municipal  of  Paris ;  M.  Leallier, 
president  of  the  police  court;  M.  Deville,  president  of  the 
Fourth  Committee  of  the  Conseil  Municipal ;  M.  Autrand, 
president  of  the  Department  Seine :  M.  Aucoc,  syndicus 
of  the  Conseil  Municipal  of  Paris;  M.  Malherbe,  general 
director  for  the  work  in  Paris ;  M.  Gamier,  adininis- 
trative  director  of  architecture  and  avenues  ;  ]\I.  Bois,  pro- 
fessor of  the  museum  for  natural  history  and  also  a  prom- 
inent botanist. 

After  our  counsel  meeting,  we  adjourned  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Madrid,  where  we  enjoyed  a  very  splendid,  well- 
served  luncheon  amid  dehghtful  surroundings.  M.  For- 
estier  was  verv  much  in  evidence  as  really  the  one  who 
was  directing  everj-thing:  our  deliberations  in  the  field,  at 
the  counsel  and  also  at  the  luncheon.  He  is  very  efficient, 
thoroughly  knows  roses,  is  a  splendid  gentleman  to  meet 
and  it  is  an  honor  to  be  nutnbered  as  one  of  his  friends. 

Altogether  this  day  was  a  wonderful  experience  for 
me,  meeting  a  most  delightful  number  of  men.  and  it  was 
certainly  a  great  honor  to  be  numbered  among  them, — • 
an  experience  I  hope  and  trust  I  will  be  able  to  repeat 
again  at  some  future  time.  They  had  a  few  speeches, 
not  veiy  many,  and  short.  We  were  welcomed  by  the 
president,  M.  Cherious,  and  both  Mr.  Peniberton  and 
myself  were  asked  to  say  a  few  words,  which  we  were 
glad  to  do.  I  extended  an  invitation  to  anv  one  who 
could  come  and  join  the  American  Rose  Society  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  the  Northwest  in  1922.  They  are 
very  anxious  that  the  American  Rose  Society  have  a  rep- 
resentation e?ch  year  at  the  Bagatelle  Gardens,  two  lep- 
resentatives  if  possible. 


BEWARE   OF  THE   BEAUTIFUL  NATIVE 

"VY/HEN  we  meet  with  some  beautiful  native  plant. 
**  there  is  always  the  temptation  to  introduce  it  to 
the  .garden.  One  onlv  finds  out  when  it  is  'too 
late  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  do  this,  for  though  there 
are  some  desirable  plants  that  either  do  not  over  encroach 
or  are  easily  repressed,  such  as  the  Water  Forget-me-not, 
there  are  others  that  respond  only  too  readily  to  the  more 
generous  conditions  of  the  garden  and  run  riot  and  be- 
come actual  pests.  One  of  the  first  to  beware  of  is  the 
handsome  Equisetnm  telmatia,  the  Great   Horse-tail :   it 


is  only  safe  to  plant  it  in  some  damp  place,  well  away 
from  the  garden,  or  it  will  become  a  pest  that  is  hardly 
possible  to  get  rid  of.  In  a  moment  of  incredible  folly 
I  once  brought  home  a  root  of  the  Common  Field  Horse- 
tail (£.  arvense).  It  interested  me  because  it  is  not  com- 
mon in  my  district  and  it  was  a  long  time  since  I  had 
seen  it.  It  was  laid  in  for  further  examination,  forgotteti 
for  a  time  and  then  revenged  itself  for  neglect  by  rooting; 
and  spreading  over  a  choice  corner  of  ground  where  hardy 
plants  are  propagated  by  sowing.  In  this  case  the  un- 
wisdom was  inexecusable  because  the  plant  has  no  par- 
ticular beauty.  It  was  an  unlucky  day  when  I  brought 
home  the  handsome  great  yellow  Loosetrife  {Lysiinachia 
riilgaris)  ;  in  its  wild  home  by  the  river  side  it  was  only 
in  small  patches  and  looked  as  if  it  would  not  spread  un- 
duly, but  its  introduction  has  proved  a  misfortvme  that  I 
have  never  ceased  to  regret ;  for  not  only  does  it  run  at 
the  root,  but  even  if  prevented  from  seeding  it  has  mys- 
terious ways  of  appearing  in  unexpected  places  and  is 
almost  impossible  to  eradicate.  The  common  Tansy,  so 
handsome  in  large  masses  by  the  water  side,  is  another 
garden  pest,  though  it  is  easier  to  get  rid  of  than  the 
Loosetrife. 

Some  specially  fine  wild  forms  of  Field  Scabious 
{Knaiitia  anxmsis)  could  not  be  resisted ;  the  best  for  size 
and  color  were  marked  with  stumps  and  dug  up  in  the 
Autumn,  giving  rise  to  another  lifelong  regret.  They 
root  deeply  and  seem  to  come  up  all  the  more  persistently 
for  having  been,  as  we  thought,  thoroughly  dug  up  and 
abolished.  Another  regrettable  indiscretion  was  the  in- 
troduction of  Enchanter's  Nightshade  (Circcca  lutetiana)  ; 
not  a  showy  thing,  but  with  a  modest  prettiness,  and  per- 
haps all  the  more  attractive  from  its  romantic  name  and 
because  it  grows  in  quiet,  shady,  mysterious  places,  that 
in  themselves  have  an  alluring  quality.  The  pretty  Wood 
Sorrel  should  also  be  avoided  as  it  covers  and  smothers 
everything,  but  nothing  is  so  bad  as  as  Campanula  rapun- 
cidoidcs.  with  its  pretty  spike  of  purple  bloom.  Gout- 
weed  ( Aigopodiitm  podagraria)  is  bad  enough  and  baffles 
most  people,  though  if  it  were  not  for  its  bad  qualities, 
the  sheet  of  comely  green  leaves  would,  in  some  cases  be 
an  acceptable  ground  covering.  But  I  have  succeeded  in 
abolishing  it  here  and  there  by  persistent  rooting  up,  and 
it  is  an  honest  enemy  for  which  one  has  some  regard,  for 
the  roots  are  white  and  can  be  seen  and  then  it  has  rather 
a  pleasant  smell.  But  there  is  no  good  word  to  be  said 
for  Campanula  rapunculoides;  it  is  an  enemy  of  the  worst 
tvpe — insidious,  treacherous — all  that  is  mean  and  odious. 
I  read  in  Johns"  "Flowers  of  the  Field"  that  it  is  a  very 
rare  species.  I  wish  it  were  rare  in  my  garden ! — ^Ger- 
TRUDE  Jekyll  in  Garden. 


None  of  the  above-named  plants  are  native  to  this  coun- 
try but  the  Equisetnm  and  Circcra  lutetiana.  I  don't  think 
anyone  would  consider  seriously  introducing  either  into  a 
regular  garden.  Campanula  rapunculoides  is  a  common 
"escape"  along  roadsides  and,  as  ]\Iiss  Jekyll  says,  it  is 
both  "mean  and  odious."  though  not  without  a  certain 
grace  and  beauty.  One  native,  used  generally  in  hardy 
borders,  that  is  a  rapidly  spreading  pest,  is  Physostegia 
z-irginica.  the  false  dragon's  head,  or  "obedient  plant." 
The  alien  purple  loosestrife,  Lythrum-  roseum,  is  also  fre- 
quently planted  in  gardens  with  disastrous  results.  This 
statelv  importation  from  the  old  world  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  mar.shes  along  the  Hudson  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  and  is  now  spreading  over  the  uplands, 
to  the  despair  of  the  farmers  and  estate  owners.  Its  rosy 
magenta  spikes  are  very  striking  in  masses  and  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  it  should  be  kept  at  a  distance,  or  it  will  sup- 
plant everything  else  within  reach. — Editor. 
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{ ('  I  'HE  public  schools  of  America  are  facing  the 
I  problem  of  furnishing  professional  gardeners  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  late  war  which  cut 
of¥  the  supply  of  trained  men  who  came  from  Europe." 
This  was  the  challenge  thrown  out  by  the  National  Gar- 
dener's Convention  in  Cleveland  in  1919. 

What  the  Cleveland  school  system  has  to  show  in 
answer  to  this  challenge  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  At 
the  time  of  its  mention  in  the  convention  the  idea  of 
the  schools  furnishing  trained  horticulturists  was  met  by 
the  statement  that  school  training  is  not  practical;  that 
apprenticeship,  which  gives  the  young  man  in  training 
real  experiences  in  commercial  greenhouses  and  gardens 
and  real  business  contacts,  is  the  only  practical  training 
possible.  What  Cleveland  is  doing  may  largely  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  1919  convention,  because  it  was  from  that 
meeting  that  the  broader  vision  of  school  gardening  came. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  justified  impression  that  public  school 
courses  in  general  are  impractical.  It  is  erroneous,  never- 
theless, to  sav  thaL  public  school  courses  are  necessarily 
so.  The  work  in  Cleveland  is  as  real  ,is  it  is  in  the  com- 
mercial houses,  and  at  the  same  time,  its  cultural  values 
are  enhanced  because  of  its  reality. 

What  is  school  gardening?  Before  answering  that 
question  directly  let  me  say  that,  in  Cleveland,  school 
gardening  covers  Nature-Study  in  the  first  si-x  grades  and 
elementar\'  horticulture  from  grade  seven  through  the 
senior  high  school. 

.'\  school  garden  is  an  outdoor  laboratory  in  which  a 
child  has  an  opportunity  to  get  wholesome  experience, 
something  out  of  books,  a  chance  to  act  upon  his  book 
knowledge,  an  opportunity  to  get  content  for  expression ; 
above  all,  a  chance  for  an  American  sort  of  Education. 

The  garden  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  study  Nature 
"near  to  life";  a  chance  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  acquire 
a  taste  for  cultivating  plants  and  solving  problems  con- 
nected with  them ;  a  chance  to  study  real  objects  by  doing 
things,  making  with  hands  and  tools  as  well  as  minds : 
all  of  whicli  should  lead  to  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
important  natural  objects  of  the  environment,  and  to 
observation  of  relationships,  to  knowledge  of  plant  growth. 
to  recognition  of  friends  and  foes  among  insects  and 
birds,  and  some  understanding  of  weather  and  climate. 

■The  school  garden,  carried  out  as  it  is  from  the  first 
grade  through  high  school,  develops  the  latent  genius  in 
the  child,  so  that  during  the  course  of  years  in  the  work 
there  is  a  gradual  weeding  out  process.  This  means  that 
the  senior  year  in  high  school  will  find  the  classes  in 
horticulture  made  up  of  boys  who  have  chosen  the  work 
with  a  definite  end  in  view,  that  of  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  profession  of  gardening.  All  this  is  possible  for 
one  reason ;  the  boys  are  given  the  chance  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  early  days  of  their  school  life,  at  a  time  when 
the  appeal  of  growing  plants  will  find  a  home  in  their 
minds :  and  as  they  go  through  high  .school  tliey  will 
elect  courses  to  suit  their  desires. 

The  enrollment  in  Cleveland  courses  has  increased  over 
.■^OO  per  cent  since  1910,  when  the  work  was  put  upon 
the  present  basis.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  nature  of  our  course  has  been  changed  to  meet  the 
needs  set  forth  in  the  Cleveland  convention.  Students 
are  trained  now  upon  the  basis  of  "doing"  rather  than 
"hearing."  They  perform,  during  their  course  of  instruc- 
tion, over  ICO  operations,  which  include  actual  business 


experiences  in  selling  upon  the  market  and  buying  sup- 
plies and  material,  and  figuring  out  their  gardens  upon 
a  labor-cost  basis. 

(A  list  of  these  of>erations  is  appended.) 

The  sharp  line  between  agriculture  and  horticulture  is 
clearly  drawn  here.  Agriculture  pure  and  simple  is  a 
subject  of  remote  interest  to  boys  and  girls  who  seldom 
so  much  as  visit  a  farm.  It  is  physically  impossible  for 
them  to  have  the  practice  in  farm  work  which  should 
accompany  such  training.  Of  the  130,000  students  in 
Cleveland  public  schools  only  a  negligible  handful  in  out- 
lying districts  live  on  fanns.  Gardening,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  profitably  pursued  by  the  city  dweller ;  his 
children  can  find  mterest  and  enjoyment  in  it:  they  may 
study  it  as  a  science  for  which  the  laboratory  is  provided 
in  their  own  back  yard. 

Agricultural  teaching  has  been  on  trial  in  cities  for 
some  years,  but  it  has  never  reached  more  than  a  small 
number  of  students,  and  the  expense  of  installing  and 
maintaining  laboratories  has  been  almost  prohibitive.  In 
most  city  schools  the  enrollment  has  dwindled  in  recent 
years.  The  class  at  West  Technical  High  School  began 
with  sixty  members  and  dropped  to  four  or  five.  Several 
school  boards  have  taken  the  step  of  substituting  garden- 
ing in  its  place,  as  has  been  done  in  the  one  case  here. 

A  new  greenhouse  is  to  be  constructed  at  West  Techni- 
cal High  School.  The  plant,  to  cost  $60,000,  is  to  be 
equipped  thoroughly  and  divided  into  six  compartments, 
and  in  addition  a  palm  house  for  tropical  plants,  a  storage 
cellar,  and  a  work  house  large  enough  to  accommodate 
a  large  class.  The  building  of  this  plant,  together  with 
the  plans  being  prepared  for  three  others  in  dififerent 
sections  of  the  city,  may  be  attributed  to  the  vision  which 
came  from  the  Cleveland  convention. 

In  our  present  greenhouse  at  West  Technical  High 
School  we  have  been  hampered  by  lack  of  space  and 
inability  to  regulate  temperature.  In  the  new  plant  we 
will  be  able  to  raise  roses,  carnations,  sweet  peas  and 
other  flowers  because  we  will  be  able  to  regulate  tempera- 
ture suitable  for  them.  Vegetable  crops. — such  as  lettuce, 
cucumbers,  and  tomatoes,  heretofore  an  impossibility, 
will  be  possible. 

The  storage  cellar  will  simplify  the  caring  for  roots, 
bulbs  and  seeds.  The  work-room  will  allow  room  for 
our  growing  classes  and  the  propagation  house  will  re- 
lieve the  congested  benches  we  use  today.  The  number 
of  plant  varieties  in  our  nurseries  and  gardens  has  in- 
creased from  thirty-one  to  more  than  seven  hundred. 
This  number  will  double  in  another  twelve  months. 

It  is  a  point  of  interest  to  note  here  that  the  school 
gardens  set  aside  one  fifth  of  their  total  acreage  for 
nurseries.  Work  on  these  nurseries  is  done  in  part  by 
skilled  adult  labor,  but  mostly  by  boys  who  have  taken 
proper  technical  courses  in  plant  propagation.  The  de- 
partment pays  the  boys  by  the  hour  according  to  their 
ages  and  training.  The  workers  are  faced  with  the 
actual  problem  of  making  the  nursery  pay.  The  income 
from  the  nurseries  ofTsets  all  costs  in  maintaining  them. 
This  is  an  incentive  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  boys, 
several  of  whom  have  put  themselves  through  high  school 
and  have  entered  college  with  money  earned  in  extra 
hours  and  during  vacations. 

Perhaps  the  chief  effect  upon  the  Geveland  system  has 
been  the  expansion  of  the  department  of  school  garden- 
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ing  from  a  purely  extension  project  to  one  whose  roots 
arc  reaching  into  the  regular  school  curriculum.  The 
department  is  new  running  upon  a  three-part  basis; 
Nature-study  in  the  first  six  grades,  elementary  horticul- 
ture in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  senior  high  school, 
with  the  garden  as  an  out-of-door  laboratory  furnishing 
the  ground  for  actual  experiences  and  real  observation. 
The  school  garden  furnishes  the  "content"  material. 

It  is  through  this  organization  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  school  gardens  has  begun  in  Cleveland.  This,  of 
course,  is  starting  in  the  right  direction,  when  one  bears 
in  mind  that  there  is  a  demand  for  trained  horticulturists. 
The  whole  scheme,  however,  makes  necessary  a  fourth 
department  in  which  teachers  must  be  trained  for  the 
work  of  teaching. 

At  present  we  are  training  teachers  for  the  gardens  as 
we  go.  For  training  teachers  of  nature-study  in  the  first 
six  grades,  courses  are  given  in  Cleveland  School  of 
Education  during  the  Summer.  The  securing  of  the 
technically  trained  teacher  is  our  present  problem,  and 
we  have  plans  for  teacher-training  which  we  hope  will 
be  recognized  by  the  state.  A  model  four-year  course  of 
study  is  being  prepared  by  the  department  which,  it  is 
anticipated,  will  provide  the  highest  type  of  training 
possible  in  horticuhure  and  will  be  recognized  by  the  lead- 
ing universities  in  the  country.  Courses  ot  study  already 
in  existence  have  been  worked  over  with  the  definite  pur- 
pose in  mind  of  proposing  a  four-year  course  which  will 
prepare  the  teacher  for  work  in  city  schools.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  half  dozen  of  these  teachers  can  be  used  in 
Cleveland  each  year  as  they  are  graduated  from  the  col- 
leges giving  the  horticulture  training,  and  as  the  work 
progresses,  Cleveland  work  will  also  expand  to  meet  a 
steadily  increasing  supply  while  other  cities  will,  in  time, 
require  an  increasing  number. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  facts  concerning  what  we  are 
doing  as  a  result  of  the  National  Gardeners'  Convention 
in  cTeveland  in  1919.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
said  about  school  gardening,— its  philosophy,  its  prac- 
tical and  cultural  values.  By  way  of  summary,  I  have 
arranged  these  values,  as  briefly  as  possible,  in  outlme 
form. 

Practical  Values 

(a)  School  gardening  fosters  habits  of  industry  in  the  boys  and 

(b)  Children  with  home  or  school  gardens,  under  guidance  fo 
teachers,  learn  the  real  value  of  home  produce.  The  problem  of 
securing  sufficient  and  better  food  is  the  greatest  economic  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States.  . 

(c)  School  gardening  is  a  lesson  in  home  economics:  children 
soon  see  advantages  of  having  fresh  vegetables  and  flowers  in- 
stead of  having  to  buy  their  produce  on  the  market. 

(d)  Children  in  school  gardens  show  parents  that  their  child 
can  do  more  than  they  had  expected.  This  gains  a  sympathetic 
attitude  of  parents  for  the  school  system  in  general. 

(e)  School  gardening  affords  teachers  an  oppotrunity  to  know 
better  the  individual  child. 

(f)  A  chance  to  bring  other  school  subjects  into  play  is  af- 
forded in  the  different  phases  of  gardening. 

(g)  For  those  who  see  the  attractiveness  of  learning  while 
they  earn,  school  gardening  offers  extra-hour  employment.  Money 
earned  in  this  way  has  been  applied  by  many  Cleveland  school 
boys  to  their  higher  education. 

(h)  Real  experience  is  the  keynote  of  school  gardening.  In 
the  technical  high  school  the  boys  perform  a  series  of  over  a  hun- 
dred operations,  the  same  as  those  performed  in  the  commercial 
house.  It  is  an  important  factor  that  this  real  experience  is  to  be 
found  in  a  public  school.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  green- 
house, the  nursery,  the  home  plot,  the  tract  plot — all  are  real 
business  concerns  in  that  they  sell  their  produce.  Skillful  labor 
is  necessary  and  easily  obtained  when  the  pupil  has  a  linancial 
interest. 

(i)  Children's  minds  are  open  to  the  possibilities  of  making 
profit.  This  phase  may  be  considered  as  the  linking  factor  stand- 
ing between  practical  and  cultural  values.  The  possibilities  of 
profit  induce  the  careless  boy  or  girl  to  become  as  skillful  as  he 
or  she  can. 


CULTUR.\L   \'.\LUES 

(a)  Perhaps  the  greatest  cultural  value  is  the  fact  that  the 
child  educates  himself.  Nature  offers  an  exceedingly  attractive 
field  for  any  child,  with  its  out-of-doors,  its  freedom,  its  beauty. 
It  is  no  problem  to  obtain  good  educational  results  when  the  course 
of  study  attracts  tlie  pupil — 

1.  Through  the  stimulating  inducements  of  prizes,  profits, 
and  the  spirit  of  competion,  the  child  acquires  as  much  tech- 
nical knowledge  as  he  possibly  can.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
acquiring  an — 

(b)  Appreciation  for  Nature.  This  comes  to  him  through  de- 
veloping his  powers  of  observation. 

(c)  An  appreciation  of  natural  phenomena  engenders  a  wider 
basis  of  understanding.  The  place  of  the  child  in  his  environment, 
his  adaptation  to  the  life  about  him,  his  relation  to  other  forms  of 
Nature,  including  other  individuals,  all  tend  toward — 

(d)  A  better  social  realization.  His  contact  with  others,  bent 
on  a  common  enterprise,  will  reveal  to  him  the  inter-dependence 
of  individuals  for  social  well-being. 

(e)  Confidence  to  attempt  the  new  things  before  him  with  an 
open  mind  is  an  important  cultural  advantage.  The  boy  or  girl 
gains  this  confidence  in  gardening  because  he  is  allowed  to  measure 
his  own  capabilities  through  doing  things  for  himself. 

(f)  The  whole  scheme  builds  responsibility  in  the  child.  Re- 
sponsibility is  a  quality  highly  desired  in  children,  but  many  phases 
of  school  activities  fail  to  develop  it,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  un- 
reality of  their  subject  matter,  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  offered 
for  leadership  among  boys   and  girls. 


WHAT   CONSTITUTES   A   FRUIT? 

■"P  HE  question  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  ama- 
•^  teur  and  trade  horticultural  press  for  many  years, 
and  every  once  in  a  while  it  comes  up  anew,  which  of 
the  products  of  our  kitchen  gardens  are  fruits  and  which 
vegetables,  and  the  battle  generally  rages  around  the 
tomato.  One  says,  "The  tomato  is  a  vegetable,  it  is  not 
a  fruit,  fruits  grow  on  bushes  and  trees,"  and  then  he 
complacently  takes  his  seat.  Another  says,  "A  tomato  is 
a  fruit,  because  it  looks  like  a  fruit,"  and  rests  his  case 
there,  and  a  third  says,  "It  has  been  settled  long  ago 
that  a  tomato  is  both  a  fruit  and  a  vegetable." 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "Nothing  is  ever  settled 
in  this  world  until  it  is  settled  right." 

In  New  York  City  in  1915  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  City 
Courts  settled  the  question  as  far  as  the  tomato  is  con- 
cerned, and  settled  it  right.  A  woman  was  arrested  and 
brought  before  him  for  selling  "vegetables,"  in  such  a 
way,  or  at  such  a  time  as  to  violate  a  city  ordinance.  She 
was  selling  tomatoes,  and  in  her  defence  contended  that  a 
tomato  was  a  fruit,  not  a  vegetable,  and  the  Judge  ruled 
in  her  favor  and  discharged  her,  quoting  as  the  basis  of 
his  decision  from  Joseph  Y.  Bergen's  "Foundations  of 
Botany.''  The  passage  quoted  was  essentially  as  follows: 
"A  fruit  is  the  ripened  ovary  of  a  flowering  plant  with 
its  contents  and  whatever  parts  are  consolidated  or  inti- 
mately connected  with  it." 

A  few  illustrations  may  help  elucidate  this  statement. 
A  tomato,  egg  plant  squash,  pumpkin,  cucumber,  apple, 
peach,  orange,  and  the  like,  and  also  wheat,  rye.  peas,  and 
beans  and  the  like  are  all  fruits,  because  they  are  the 
ripened  ovaries  of  flowering  plants,  with  their  contents 
and  whatever  parts  are  consolidated  or  intimately  con- 
nected with  them.  An  ovary  is  that  part  of  the  pistil  of 
a  flower  which  contains  the  seed. 

On  the  other  hand  the  edible  roots  of  the  turnip,  beet, 
onion,  carrot  and  the  edible  folia.ge  of  celery,  parsley, 
mint,  lettuce,  cabbage,  spinach  and  the  like  are  vegetables, 
not  fruits. 


You  have  a  shilling.  I  have  a  shilling.  We  swap. 
You  have  my  shilling  and  I  have  yours.  We  are  no  bet- 
ter oiif.  But  suppose  you  have  an  idea  and  I  have  an  idea. 
We  swap.  Now  you  have  two  ideas  and  I  have  two  ideas. 
We  have  increased  our  stock  of  ideas  100  per  cent. — A.  S. 
Gregg. 
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WAR   AGAINST   BILLBOARDS 

JUDGING  by  the  various  reports  in  the  New  York  news- 
papers, the  National  Association  of  Gardeners  con- 
vention held  in  this  city  made -it  fairly  evident  that  even 
the  "Say  it  with  Flowers''  sign  is  arousing  the  ire  of  lovers 
of  a  natural  landscape.  W.  N.  Craig,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, declared  they  were  utterly  opposed  to  unsightly 
signboards  of  every  description,  and  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  wage  war  upon  such  disfigurements,  especially 
those  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  urging  people 
to  "Say  it  with  Flowers."  The  florists,  he  said,  should 
be  the  last  people  to  lend  their  support  to  a  movement 
which  is  ruining  the  landscape. 

The  hostility  against  roadside  signs  will  surely  have  to 
be  taken  cognizance  of  for  while  vast  numbers  of  people 
have  no  autos,  and  therefore  see  little  of  the  signs,  and 
while  many  who  do  possess  them,  have  no  more  regard 
for  scenery  than  they  have  for  other  people's  rights  and 
property,  there  are,  nevertheless  many  who  do  feel  that 
commercialism  as  generated  by  the  advertising  man,  is 
an  outrage  and  needs  curbing  lest  he  develop  it  to  a  point 
of  desecration. 

Of  course,  the  bulk  of  the  signs  would  never  be  possible 
but  for  the  revenue  they  yield  to  land  owners :  they  no 
doubt  reap  a  lietter  harvest  from  a  few  boards  than  they 
would  from  a  field  of  Corn. 

The  Evening  World  editorially  puts  forward  a  sugges- 
tion which  florists  might  well  consider.  It  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  press  is  not  specially  in  sympathy  with 
signs,  but  has  a  regard  for  florists  and  gardeners.  If 
the  two  groups  can  settle  the  difficulty  satisfactorily, 
other  industries  mu.st  look  after  their  own  affairs.  We 
believe  the  billboard  on  country  roads  is  doomed  ;  what 
may  happen  in  the  cities  no  one  can  foretell.  W'e  know 
that  in  some  quarters,  signs,  overhead  wires,  and  similar 
disfigurements  of  town  thoroughfares  are  being  cleared. 

Maybe  the  idea  of  the  city  and  country  beautiful  can 
be  overdone ;  we  know  the  law  can  be  directed  almost 
as  anv  determined  section  of  people  may  desire.  If  the 
sign  haters  enlist  the  aid  of  the  press  they  will  win. — Flor- 
ists' Exchange. 


WHY    NOT    FLORAL    BILLBOARDS? 

nrilF,  following  is  how  the  Evening  World  views  the 
question : 

"The  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Garden- 
ers beautify  landscapes.  They  tend  the  gardens  of  big 
estates  of  wealthy  citizens. 

"Naturally  they  hate  to  have  their  efl^orts  thwarted  by 
unsightly  billboard  nuisances  along  the  main  traveled 
ways.  If  thev  can  devise  any  practical  means  of  banish- 
ing billboards,  they  will  enlist  the  aid  of  Nature-lovers 
everywhere. 

"In  particular,  the  gardeners  have  a  real  grievance 
against  their  natural'  allies,  the  florists.  'Say  it  with 
Flowers'  is  the  slogan  of  the  Florists'  Association.  Rut 
the  florists  have  been  'saying  it  with  billboards.'  an  atro- 
cious contradiction. 

"Surely  the  florists  ought  to  take  the  suggestion  and 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  gardeners  to  help  them  'say  it  with 
flowers.'  A  beautiful  arrangement  of  foliage  plants  to 
spell  out  their  slogan  on  a  few  hillsides  would  have  more 
advertising  value  than  hundreds  of  billboards.  People 
would  motor  out  of  their  way  to  see  such  a  display.  Why 
not?  Maybe  it  would  be  a  les.son  to  other  advertisers  to 
.<av  it  with  flowers  instead  of  with  billboards." 


ROADWAY  SIGNS 
T  J  NDER  the  above  caption  the  Nezv  York  Post  recently 
^^  published  the  following  letter.  Publicity  of  this  kind 
will,  sooner  or  later,  have  eft"ect.  The  florists'  trade  may 
do  well  to  consider  how  far  its  own  advertising  eft'orts 
may  antagonize  public  opinion  and  meet  the  case  accord- 
ingly.— Florists'  Exchange. 

Tall  O.-^ks  from  Little  Acorns  Grow^ 

Sir:  The  stand  taken  by  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  against  the  commercial  advertisements  scat- 
tered over  the  countryside  deserves  wide  comment,  for 
it  permits  the  hope  to  rise  that  its  protest  may  gather  force 
enough  from  a  like  minded  public  to  end  this  thoughtless 
spoliation.  We  have  resigned  ourselves  to  receiving 
advice  from  housetop  and  billcard  when  we  go  shopping  in 
the  city  or  are  on  pleasure  bent  at  the  theatre.  But  no  one 
whose  patriotism  includes  a  feeling  for  his  native  soil 
can  ride  along  the  Boston  Post  Road  to  New  Haven 
without  a  sense  of  shame  that  even  a  historic  highway 
has  been  fairly  hedged  in  with  glaring  and  generally  ugly 
signs. 

\Mien  last  year  the  Prince  of  Wales'  brother  suggested 
to  the  British  Royal  Academy  that  dignified  sign  posts 
were  a  legitimate  field  for  their  efforts  we  merely  smiled 
over  here  at  his  audacity.  Behind  it,  however,  was  a 
feeling  for  the  English  countryside  far  keener  than  any- 
thing we  Americans  commonly  evidence  for  ours,  and 
the  fact  that  he  referred  not  to  advertisements  (which 
have  not  been  allowed),  but  to  road  directions,  is  an 
indication  of  how  far  we  are  from  a  proper  jealousy  to 
preserve  our  landscape  from  desecration.  America,  will 
never  at  this  rate  become  a"garden  land"  even  to  the  most 
delirious  poet  of  patriotism. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  years  to  have  somebody  of 
national  standing  speak  out  as  the  gardeners  have  against 
this  nuisance.  Meantime,  however,  an  interesting  piece 
of  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  ^^ermont  which  seems 
to  point  the  way  to  a  cure.  Largely  as  a  matter  of  rev- 
enue for  a  relatively  poor  State,  the  proceeds  to  go  to 
improving  the  roads,  "Vennont  has  required  that  a  license 
sliall  be  secured  for  every  roadway  advertisement  larger 
than  an  ordinary  placard,  the  minimum  rate,  as  I  recall 
it.  being  $10  a  year.  Indirectly  the  law  will  tend  to 
achieve  the  greater  object  of  ridding  the  countr\'  roads 
of  objectionable  advertisements.  The  criticism  that  it 
might  "hurt  business,"  moreover,  comes  at  a  time  when 
we  have,  I  hope,  passed  the  peak  of  the  advertising  craze, 
and  the  chances  are  still  fair  that  our  age  may  leave  to 
the  historian  of  2021  evidences  of  our  concern  with 
something  besides  underwear,  dyspepsia  tablets,  and  chew- 
ing gum.  Mr.KRii.L   F.   Cl.vrkk. 


Genius  gets  the  world's  praise  because  its  work  is,  a 
tangible  product,  to  be  bought,  or  to  be  had  for  nothing. 
It  bribes  the  common  voice  to  praise  it  by  presents  of 
speeches,  poems,  statues,  pictures,  or  whatever  it  can 
please  with,  (^haracter  evolves  its  best  products  for  home 
consumption:  but,  mind  you,  it  takes  a  deal  more  to  feed 
a  family  for  thirty  years  than  to  make  a  holiday  feast  for 
our  neighbors  once  or  twice. — Holwrs. 


"Impatience  has  prevented  many  a  fellow  from  takini; 
firm  root  in  the  soil  of  .success.  Don't  expect  to  reap  the 
moment  vou  sow." 


A    CHRISTMAS    GIFT 

We  .ill  appreciate  practical  gifts,  so  why  not  give  your 
friend  a  subscription  to  the  G.vrdeners'  CuROxa-E  for 
Christmas?     $2.00  a  year. 
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I   A  Lesson  on  Winter  Protection  for  Hardy  Plants   | 

I  Being    One   of   a    Series   of   Lessons   of  a    Home    Study   Course   on    Gardening    Appearing    Regularly    in    The    Gardeners'    Chronicle  | 

I  Under  the   Direction  of   ARTHUR  SMITH  | 
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THE  above  caption  may  possibly  be  considered  paradoxical  as 
the  question  can  rightly  be  asked,  How  can  a  plant  be 
considered  hardy   if  it  needs   Winter   protection? 

Plants  growing  wild  are  always  naturally  protected  during  the 
Winter,  in  other  words.  Nature  always  mulches,  and  we  can 
learn  another  lesson  in  this  connection  from  Nature  inasmuch  as 
she  mulches  her  plants  all  the  year  round. 

If  we  go  to  any  part  of  Nature's  garden  we  shall  find  all  the 
debris  of  the  season's  growth  in  the  form  of  the  flower-stalks  of 
herbs,  their  leaves,  and  those  of  shrubs  and  trees,  etc.,  remaining 
year  after  year.  This  debris  holds  snow  for  a  longer  period  than 
does  bare  ground ;  its  decay  year  after  year  continually  adds  a 
covering  of  light,  porous  material  over  the  crowns  and  roots  of 
the  plants  which  not  only  affords  food,  but  through  which  air  and 
moisture  readily  penetrates,  and  which  also  prevents  moisture 
evaporating  from  below  and  retards  the  entrance  of  frost  from 
above.  In  an  artificial  garden  neatness  must  of  course  be  in 
existence,  but  in  this  connection  it  is  possible  to  exemplify  the 
proverb  that  "Excess  of  virtue  becomes  a  vice."  The  viciousness 
of  the  craze  for  ultratidiness  is  more  conspicuous  with  some  kinds 
of  hardy  plants  than  with  others,  and  many  kinds  have  to  struggle 
for  existence  and  are  sometimes  killed  outright  because  of  the 
entirely  unnatural  conditions  surrounding  them;  to  these  plants 
we  shall  make  special  reference  later.  But  this  much  may  now 
be  said  that  when  you  allow  the  vigor  and  health  of  a  plant  to 
become  impaired  on  account  of  neatness,  you  certainly  pay  much 
too  high  a  price. 

As  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  may  not  be  able  to  carry  out 
Nature's  method  entirely  of  allowing  the  annual  debris  to  remain 
year  after  year,  we  have  to  use  artificial  means  for  Winter 
protection. 

There  is  another  feature  in  connection  with  safeguarding  plants, 
especially  evergreens,  from  severe  and  prolonged  frost,  which  has 
to  be  thought  of  in  some  seasons,  namely,  to  see  that  the  soil 
around  their  roots  is  moist  before  the  ground  freezes ;  this  obviously 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  actively  before  such  things  as 
mulching. 

Probably  few  can  remember  a  year  in  which  this  point  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  present  one  in  which  the  total  rainfall 
has  been  much  below  tlie  average,  and  when,  as  at  the  time  of 
writing,  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  are  practically  dried  out.  Under 
the  present  soil  conditions  a  prolonged  jieriod  of  wet  weather  will 
be  necessary,  even  if  every  drop  penetrates  the  soil,  to  wet  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  many  plants'  roots.  If  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  are  allowed  to  go  into  Winter  under  the  prevailing  soil 
conditions  there  will  undoubtedly  be  some  very  serious  losses  in 
districts  where  frost  penetrates  the  soil  to  any  depth.  Under 
these  conditions  protection  can  be  afforded  by  thoroughly  soaking 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  the  lowest  roots,  anything  short  of  this 
will  be  of  little  use.  Even  in  the  rare  cases  where  the  soil  around 
plants  is  in  a  proper  condition,  a  considerable  amount  of  rain  will 
be  required  to  saturate  the  soil  more  than  a  few  inches,  whereas 
the  roots  of  many  things  are  a  couple  of  feet  below  the  surface. 
It  is  therefore  safer  to  disregard  rain  altogether  the  present 
season. 

While  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  deciduous  plants  after 
the  leaf  has  fallen  is  small  compared  with  that  from  evergreens, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  lost  through  the 
tentacles  of  their  bark,  and  it  would  be  beneficial  to  thoroughly 
water  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  especially  those  which  have 
been  planted  during  the  current  year.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  evaporation  from  plants  in  Winter  is  greater  during  severe 
frost  than  under  warmer  conditions,  and  evergreens  especially  re- 
quire this  resulting  loss  to  be  made  good,  as  plants  of  this  char- 
acter are  never  strictly  dormant ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  no  living 
plant,  deciduous  or  otherwise,  are  life's  processes  entirely  sus- 
pended. If  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
present  absolutely  dry  condition,  there  is  nowhere  from  whence  this 
loss  of  moisture  can  be  made  good. 

Loosening  the  soil  around  plants  facilitates  the  entrance  of 
water  and  also  does  much  to  prevent  subsequent  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  ground.  Hard  ground  is  at  all  seasons  the 
greatest  hindrarice  to  a  plant's  health  and  soil  should  be  loosened 
if  possible  as  wide  as  the  branches  extend.  When  the  soil  is  loose 
water  can   penetrate,   but   when   the   surface   is   hard   the   bulk   of 


water  applied,  whether  by  rain  or  artificially,  will  flow  away 
before  it  can  be  absorbed.  With  the  subsoil  in  the  present  dry 
condition  making  holes  two  feet  deep  with  a  crow-bar  will  greatly 
assist  the  water  penetrating ;  these  holes  should  be  at  more 
frequent  intervals  in  a  heavy  soil  than  in  a  sandy  one. 

In  applying  water  merely  holding  a  hose  in  one's  hand  and 
watering  the  surface  for  a  minute  or  so  at  a  place  is  really  waste 
of  time.  A  sprinkler  should  be  used  and  be  kept  going  at  one 
spot  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  adopting  this  method  in  connec- 
tion with  clumps  of  Rhododendrons,  for  instance,  which  are  too 
wide  for  the  water  from  a  sprinkler  to  reach  the  entire  clump, 
a  tripod  with  a  flat  board  on  the  top  sufficiently  high  to  be 
above  the  tops  of  the  plant  can  easily  be  rigged  up,  the  sprinkler 
wired  to  it  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  clump ;  this  may  be 
readily  moved  from  place  to  place  as  required. 

After  being  sure  that  the  soil  around  the  roots  is  thoroughly  wet, 
mulching  is  then  in  order,  although  the  actual  placing  of  mulch 
in  position  is  better  left  until  there  has  been  sufficient  frost  to 
encrust  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Mulching  to  any  depth  before 
really  cold  weather  induces  mice  and  other  rodents  to  take  up 
their  quarters  in  it  and  they  sometimes  damage  the  bark  of  plants. 

We  have  said  that  Nature  mulches,  and  the  material  which 
gives  the  natural  mulching  remains  to  decay  and  cause  such  soil 
conditions  in  woods  and  other  natural  plantings  as  to  practically 
secure  a  mulch  all  the  year  round.  While  it  is  not  perhaps  prac- 
ticable to  adhere  to  Nature's  methods  in  every  case,  with  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  allied  subjects  complete  success  can  only  be  obtained 
by  strictly  following  Nature's  ways  regarding  them.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  woman  who  is  enthusiastically  remodeling  an  old 
garden  which  has  been  neglected  for  many  years,  said  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  use  Rhododendrons  as  all  she  had  seen  in  the 
gardens  of  her  friends  and  elsewhere  were  in  a  bad  and  unsightly 
condition.  It  was  explained  that  this  state  of  things  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Rhododendrons,  but  was  brought  about  by  neglect  and 
bad  treatment.  Properly  planted  and  cared  for  these  plants  and 
others  requiring  similar  conditions  will  flourish  in  full  sun  as 
well  as  in  positions  more  or  less  shady.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
rare  to  find  these  subjects  planted  or  treated  properly  owing  some- 
times to  the  ignorance  of  the  quack  gardener  employed  and  some- 
times to  the  ignorance  of  the  employer  who  refuses  to  permit  a 
gardener  who  knows  how  to  do  things  in  the  correct  way. 

Those  who  know  all  about  the  natural  conditions  under  which 
members  of  the  Ericacea  family,  to  which  RJiododendrons  belong, 
live  and  thrive  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  the  results  of  the 
absolutely  unnatural  methods  meted  out  to  them  in  many  gardens. 
We  see  the  ground  between  them  continually  raked  and  not  a  leaf 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  at  any  time  of  the  year ;  however 
dry  the  weather  they  are  never  watered  and  the  soil  around  them 
becomes  hard  and  close,  exactly  the  opposite  to  the  soil  conditions 
under  Nature's  treatment.  It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  after 
a  few  years  of  unnatural  treatment  they  gradually  die  out  and 
at  least  have  all  the  time  a  sickly,  ugly  appearance.  If  in  addi- 
tion the  initial  planting  was  wrong  then  they  become  sick  and  die, 
all  the   sooner. 

After  Rhododendrons  have  been  platited  under  as  nearly  as 
possible  their  natural  soil  conditions  ancl  watered  sufficiently  to 
thoroughly  saturate  their  balls,  they  should  be  mulched  with  six 
inches  of  leaves.  These  leaves  should  never  be  removed.  At  the 
beginning  of  every  succeeding  Winter  another  six  inches  of  leaves 
should  be  applied,  first  being  sure  that  the  roots  are  moist.  This 
process  will  gradually  accumulate  a  continually  increasing  layer 
of  loaf-mold  on  the  surface  into  which  the  roots  of  the  plants  will 
spread,  keeping  them  cool  and  moist  all  the  time,  and  the  plants 
will  also  thrive  on  account  of  the  food  supplied  by  the  decayed 
leaves. 

All  evergreens,  trees,  and  shrubs  are  greatly  benefited  by  a 
Winter  mulch,  either  of  manure,  a  mixture  of  manure  and  leaves, 
or  of  the  latter  only.  This  mulching  not  only  prevents  the  frost 
from  going  so  deeply  into  the  soil :  prevents  the  too  early  starting 
of  growth  in  the  Spring  to  be  sometimes  cut  back  by  winterly 
weather  in  Alarch,  but  afi^ords  food  as  well. 

For  the  hardy  perennial  border  a  mixture  of  stable  manure  and 
leaves  is  suitable,  and  in  using  this  mixture  for  all  purposes  it 
is  well  to  mix  them  to.gether  in  a  heap  first  and  let  them  stand 
(Coiitimicd   on   page    "5j?) 
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IRISES  BY  THE  WATERSIDE 

THROUGHOUT  the  floral  world  it  would  appear  that  Nature, 
in  her  wonderful  economy,  gives  more  freely  those  of  her 
works  that  have  attained  the  highest  perfection.  Having  achieved 
a  superior  type,  she  multiplies  it  with  slight  variations  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  never  fail  in  its  appeal  to  beauty-loving  mankhid. 
It  is  as  though  she  says,  "Here  is  one  of  my  best  works,  I  will 
place  it  in  many  parts  of  the  world  so  that  it  shall  not  be  over- 
looked. High  up  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  down  in  the  green 
valleys,  in  the  dry  wilderness,  and  lush,  low-lying  meadow  lands. 
I  will  vary  its  constitution  and  construction  to  suit  all  these 
conditions,  and  moreover  will  so  arrange  the  organs  of  assimila- 
tion that  there  shall  be  species  that  will  thrive  under  all  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  geological  development  of  the  earth. 
Some  shall  live  and  grow  where  water  is  scarce,  and  only  moistens 
the  roots  for  a  few  months  in  the  year.  Others  shall  trust  them- 
selves out  into  the  margins  of  the  still  waters,  and  there  display 
their  beauty,  twice  enjoyed,  once  in  the  actual  flower,  and  again  in 
the  wonderful  reflection  cast  into  the  depths  at  their  feet." 

All  and  more  than  this  has  she  done  with  the  Iris.  Perhaps  no 
other  genus  exhibits  in  such  marked  degree  so  pronounced  an 
accommodation  to  every  environment.  From  the  Oncocyclus  and 
Regclia  groups  that  love  to  be  sun-scorched  and  baked  during  the 
resting  period,  to  the  species  Pscudo-acorus  that  will  thrust  its 
growth  right  into  the  waterway,  there  exists  an  immense  range 
of  forms  that  require  every  varying  phase  of  intermediate  con- 
dition. Again,  the  whole  world  of  vegetation  can  be  broadly 
divided  into  three  groups — lime  loving,  lime  hating,  and  lime 
indifferent.  In  the  genus  Iris  we  find  all  three  represented. 
Thus  at  one  end  of  the  scale  we  find  the  rhizomatous  Irises,  which, 
almost  without  exception,  demand  lime  in  the  soil  for  healthy 
survival.  These  include  the  beautiful  section  known  as  the 
Bearded  Irises  of  June.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  the 
California  species  and  Iris  Kampferi  which  object  to  lime.  Thus 
every  possible  condition  is  provided  for.  and  a  fact  equally  re- 
markable is  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  can  be  classed 
as  hardy  in  the  temperate  zones  of  the  world. 

In  recent  issues  of  The  Garden  the  value  of  the  Bearded  Irises 
has  been  fully  emphasized-  It  is  the  turn  nowr  of  the  species 
and  varieties  that  revel  in  moist  conditions  and  are  suitable  for 
planting  in  low-lying  land  where  the  moisture  is  permanent,  and 
by  the  side  of  lake,  pond  or  stream.  Most  of  these  are  grassy 
leaved   and   exceedingly   attractive  on   account  of  their  foliage. 

.\mong  them  none  is  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  the  truly 
regal  Japanese  Iris  KcBnipferi.  Incidentally,  the  Japanese  have 
given  us  an  excellent  example  in  the  naming  of  the  many  va- 
rieties of  this  beautiful  flower,  and  one  could  wish  that  their 
poetic  instincts  entered  into  tlie  naming  of  some  of  our  home-bred 
productions.  Shiratki  (W'hhe  Waterfall)  is  infinitely  more  sug- 
gestive of  a  silvery  white  flower  with  broad  fluted  petals  than 
is  Mrs.  Pocksted-Clak  which  is  the  sort  of  name  that  our  Eng- 
lish raisers  love  to  bestow  on  their  choicest  hybrids.*  One  sees 
also  in  Hatsushimo  the  glistening  sheen  of  "First  Frost"  sug- 
gested on  the  white  petals.  In  Momijino-taki  (Maple  Waterfall) 
the  splash  and  swirl  of  tumbling  waters,  dyed  with  the  reflected 
colors  of  crimson  purple  from  the  overhanging  Maple  is 
prettily  conveyed.  Then  there  are  Moonlight  Waves,  Yczo  Em- 
broidery. Morning  Mists,  Distant  Mountain  and  others,  and  so 
the  characteristics  of  the  beautiful  flowers  are  associated  with 
some  other  beauty  of  Nature  or  art,  and  thus  speak  to  the 
imagination.  Mrs.  Pocksted-Clak  may  be  a  beautiful  production 
of  Nature  or  art,  or  both,  but  there  is  little  to  suggest  it  in  the 
name,  which  takes  the  imagination  nowhere  beyond  the  flower 
that  bears  it.  Distant  Mountain  and  Purple  Isles  give  us  at 
once  two  pictures.  One  in  the  flower  itself,  another  in  the  grey 
blue  of  ascending  hills  in  the  far  landscape,  or  visions  of  the 
lake  scenery  of  Killarney,  Corib,  or  a  placid  sea  where  in  the 
sunset  glow  an  archipelago  of  islets  rise  darkly  on  the  horizon. 

Iris  Kampferi  are  strong  feeders.  They  make  a  very  large 
number  of  fibrous  roots,  and  therefore  the  soil  in  which  they  arc 
planted  must  be  well  prepared  and  rich.  Moreover,  for  the  same 
reason  the  best  results  are  ol)tained  by  transplanting  about  every 
three  years.  They  love  plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, but  are  not  at  other  times  so  insistent  in  respect  of  water 
as    they   are   generally    supposed    to    be.     They   succeed   by   the 

*VVould  our  catalogs  not  be  improved  by  abandoninjr  altogether  tbe  cumber- 
some Japanese   names   and   by   substituting    English   translations? Eoitor. 


waterside,  but  should  be  planted  just  above  the  water  level.  They 
will  do  in  any  well  cultivated  border,  jiroviding  they  are  given 
plenty  of  water  from  March  to  the  middle  or  end  of  June.  After 
this  period  the  normal  conditions  of  an  English  Summer  suit 
tliem  admirably.  They  are  best  transplanted  during  September 
or  October,  or  during  suitable  weather  in  March  or  April.  No 
plants  should  be  introduced  by  the  waterside  during  mid-Winter. 

Next  to  the  Kampferi  I  think  the  Siberian  Irises  rank,  both 
for  use  and  beauty,  as  waterside  plantings.  The  best  varieties  are 
Emperor,  a  deep  rich  purple;  Perry's  Blue,  an  exquisite  shade 
of  turquoise  blue  with  deeper  veining;  and  Snow  Queen,  a  pure 
white.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  species  and  varieties 
that  can  be  used  under  the  conditions  described,  but  there  are 
some  that  are  indispensable.  /.  Delavayii  is  a  Chinese  species 
with  rich  dark  violet  flowers  and  graceful  foliage.  /.  Cuprea 
ifulva)  I  have  seen  reaching  out  from  the  bank  right  into  a 
narrow  stream  and  apparently  enjoying  itself  immensely.  It  is 
a  curiously  beautiful  shade  of  reddish  copper.  Albo-purpurea  and 
its  greatly  imjjroved  form,  Colchesterense,  will  stand  partial 
submersion  during  the  Summer  months.  Then  there  are  the 
varieties  of  the  native  fa'tidissima.  the  golden  foliage  of  which 
is  invaluable  by  the  waterside  and  in  shallow  water.  The  species 
itself  is  likely  to  become  a  little  too  rampant  for  any  but  the 
largest  areas.  Pseudo-acorus  foliis  zwiegatis  is  an  indispensable 
variety  of  the  species  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  fleur-de-lis, 
the  "golden  Lilies  of  France."  I  believe  there  is  no  really  satis- 
factory authentication  of  this  claim.  There  is  a  story  that  Louis 
VII,  during  one  of  the  Crusades,  was  retreating  from  the  Sara- 
cens, and  this  Iris  indicated  shallow  water  across  a  river.  By 
fording  it  at  this  point  he  and  his  followers  escaped,  and  he 
therefore  introduced  the  conventional  symbol  into  tlie  Royal 
Arms  of  France.  I  believe,  however,  tliat  the  fleur-de-lis  ap- 
peared much  earlier  in  Venetian  heraldry.  Moreover,  the  fleur- 
de-lis  was  introduced  into  the  English  arms  by  Eleanor,  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  the  same  Louis,  when  she  married  Henry  II.  I 
do  not  know  whether,  in  heraldry,  the  divorced  wife  claims  to 
carry  with  her  the  quarterings  of  the  husband,  but  it  seems  at 
least  probable,  in  this  case,  that  Eleanor  claimed  the  fleur-de-lis 
in  her  own  right,  as  she  would  scarcelv  be  ambitious  to  wear  a 
symbol  adopted  by  Louis  if  it  had  been  created  by  him  during 
their  brief  association.  The  facts  certainly  cast  a  'doubt  on  the 
veracity  of  the  statement,  and,  personally,  'l  incline  to  the  belief 
that  the  flowers  became  fleur-de-lis  (or"  flower  de  luce)  on  ac- 
count of  their  resemblance  to  the  heraldic  symbol,  rather  than 
that  the  flower  was  the  origin.  One  could  suggest  several  quite 
as  probable  origins  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  flowers. 

Other  Irises  that  flourish  by  the  waterside,  though  not  neces- 
sarily at  Its  edge,  are:  Aurea,  a  golden  giant;  Ochroleuca,  a 
iioble  plant,  both  as  regards  foliage  and  its  ivory  white  flowers : 
Monmeri.  a  pale  yellow  of  luxuriant  habit  and  profuse  flower; 
Spuria,  rich  dark  blue ;  and  their  hvbrid  forms,  such  as  Monsptir 
Monaiirea  and  others.  Then  there  are  also  the  species  Biilleyana, 
Forresti,  Lavigata,  and  other  Chinese  and  Japanese  forms. 

Gold  and  purple,  violet,  rose.  lavender,  grcv  blue,  ivory  white 
and  many  intermediate  shades  and  tones  arc  the  materials' offered 
by  these  denizens  of  moist  lands  to  paint  our  waterside  pictures 
Foliage  unequalled  for  elegance  and  grace  is  theirs,  which  makes 
them  vaulablc  in  such  positions  even  though  tliev  never  bore 
a  flower. 

The  Iris  is  an  enthusiast's  flower.  The  old-time  race  of  flower 
fanciers  of  florists  is  gradually  dying  out.  and  tlicir  place  is  being 
taken  by  flower  lovers  who  admire  color  and  form  with  a  taste 
which  becomes  every  year  more  precise  and  exacting  Who 
admire  them,  moreover,  in  the  individual  specimen  as  did  the 
florist  of  a  generation  ago,  but,  unlike  him.  if  the  proportion  and 
coloring  be  beautiful,  they  care  not  a  jot  whether  or  no  the  flower 
attains  some  arbitratory  show-bench  standard  of  form  Their 
warmest  approval,  however,  is,  in  general,  bestowed  on  the 
gracious  effects  winch  such  flowers  as  these  Irises  produce  when 
boldly  massed  by  still  water. 

In  tlie  pure  still  light  of  the  early  mornin.g,  when  everv  green 
sword  and  form  of  flower  is  reproduced  with  sharp  precision  in 
the  waters  beneath  :  during  the  evcr-varving  light  of  a  Summer's 
day  when,  with  each  passing  cloud,  the  iridescent  flowers  take 
on  now  and  subtle  shades;  in  lightlv  stirring  breeze  when  the 
eventide  atmosphere  grows  cooler  as  the  sun  sinks  lower  and  a 
gentle  zephyr  ripples  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  the  reflections 
become  blurred  and  indistinct  in  a  kaleidoscopic  wash,  one  longs 
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for  the  art  of  all  the  masters  to  catch  the  fleeting  visions  of 
bcautv  that  the  waterside  Irises  provide.  And  yet  it  is  better 
that  there  is  no  realism  in  art  that  can  fix  their  transient  glories. 
Just  because  it  is  not  so,  because  each  day  and  hour  produce 
some  new  but  evanescent  color  delight  peculiar  to  the  texture 
and  color  of  the  Iris,  they  are  the  more  desirable  to  a  beauty- 
loving  mankind  to  whom  variety  is  movement  and  lite;  hxity, 
stagnation  and  death.— The  Garden   (British). 


THE  VALUE  AND  USE  OF  LEAVES  AS  MANURE 

MORE  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  question  of  using 
ve'^etable  manure  during  the  coming  Winter  than  has  ever 
been  paid  to  it  before.  Stable  manure  is  offered  by  factors  at 
fabulous  rates,  and  the  price  at  stables  is  very  little  less ;  to  this 
has  to  be  added  a  very  considerable  amount  for  cartage,  so  that 
in  some  districts  the  cost  per  load  works  out  at  about  a  pound. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  stable  manure  is  assuredly 
not  worth  twenty  shillings  a  ton.  Gardeners  should  use  it  as  little 
as  possible  and  turn  their  attention  to  vegetable  manure. 

Leaf-mold  is  one  of  the  first  materials  that  one  thinks  of  when 
searching  for  a  suitable  substitute  for  stal^le  manure,  but  leat- 
mold  is.  in  itself,  not  rich  enough  to  replace  stable  manure  as  an 
active  fertilizing  agent.  It  can,  however,  by  treatment,  pe  im- 
proved so  much  as  to.be  a  most  efficient  substitute,  and  there 
follow  methods  for  carrying  this  out. 

Oak  and  Beech  leaves  are  undoubtedly  best  for  the  manulac- 
ture  of  first-class  leaf-mold;  but,  except  in  certain  districts, 
there  are  not  nearly  enough  of  these  leaves  to  make  the  quantity 
of  mold  that  will  be  required.  Other  leaves  have  therefore  to 
be  used ;  but,  rather  than  run  risks  of  ruining  what  might  be 
valuable  manure  by  mixing  in  unsuitable  kinds,  it  is  well  to 
destroy  on  the  garden  bonfire  all  acrid  leaves,  such  as  those  from 
Conifers  and  Poplars.  Papery  leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  Plane, 
which  come  to  the  ground  in  the  late  Summer,  should  also  not 
be  incorporated,  as  they  are  so  tough  that  they  will  take  many 
months  to  rot.  .  . 

The  usual  way  of  making  leaf-mold  is,  as  all  experienced 
gardeners  are  aware,  to  let  the  leaves  rot  in  a  heap  or  pit  for 
eleven  or  twelve  months,  turning  them  over  occasionally  so  that 
all  the  leaves  may  become  uniformly  decomposed.  This  treat- 
ment makes  admirable  humus  for  incorporating  in  potting  soils. 
If  such  leaves  are  to  be  of  much  use  for  digging  in  during  the 
late  Winter  and  early  Spring,  a  more  expeditious  method  must 
be  employed.  Experiments  last  season  showed  that  two  methods 
of  treatment  give  excellent  results,  and  as  the  matter  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  gardeners,  both  are  outlined  below. 

The  first  method  involves  the  use  of  half-rotted  vegetaljle  ref- 
use. Cabbage  leaves,  seed-free  weeds,  grass  clippings  and  so  forth. 
A  hole  is  got  out,  sufficient  to  hold  at  least  three-quarters  of  the 
material  that  w'ill  be  required,  and  a  thick  layer  of  half-rotted 
vegetable  refuse  its  first  thrown  in.  The  leaves  as  collected  are 
shot  into  the  hole,  a  few  cans  of  water  in  which  a  little  super- 
phosphate of  lime  is  dissolved  being  thrown  over  thein.  If  the 
leaves  are  collected  in  very  wet  weather,  which  is  advisable,  as 
they  then  do  not  blow  about  so  much,  it  is  unnecessary  to  water 
them.  In  this  case  a  little  dry  superphosphate  should  be  scat- 
tered over  them  to  increase  their  manurial  value,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  hasten  to  some  small  extent  their  decomposition. 
Having  put  in  leaves  to  depth  of  about  10  inches,  the  mass  should 
be  trodden  down  as  firm  as  possible.  It  will  be  found  that  they 
will  shrink  by  at  least  one-half.  It  is  then  advisable  immediately 
to  cover  them  up  with  a  further  supply  of  half-rotted  vegetable 
refuse,  making  this  moderately  firm.  The  process  is  repeated  as 
necessary  until  all  the  available  leaves  have  been  collected.  A 
thick  layer  of  half-rotted  vegetable  refuse,  or,  failing  that,  soil,  is 
then  thrown  over  the  mound. 

A  large  hole  is  now,  by  means  of  a  wooden  pole,  bored  in  the 
top  of  the  mound,  and  into  this  is  tipped  all  liquid  manure  that 
can  be  spared.  Strong  house  slops  can  be  pressed  into  service 
should  the  supply  of  liquid  manure  from  the  farm  or  the  gar- 
dener's liquid  manure  barrel  be  exhausted.  Further  soakings 
should  be  given  at  frequent  intervals,  and  it  will  be  found  that  in 
a  little  time  the  whole  pile  will  begin  to  ferment,  and  will  be  quite 
warm  when  the  hand  is  put  down  the  bore-hole.  In  a  very  few 
weeks  the  whole  mass  will  have  become  rich  in  valuable  humus, 
and  by  Christmas  the  heap  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  the  outer  parts 
being  thoroughly  mixed  with  ihe  rest  and  dug  in  without  further 
treatment. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  such  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetable 
refuse  is  not  available  for  the  making  of  leaves  into  humus.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  if  they  are  mixed  with  stable  manure 
their  decomposition  will  be  greatly  hastened,  and  the  manure 
will  go  a  great  deal  further.  The  second  method,  however,  in- 
volves neither  the  use  of  vegetable  refuse  nor  of  stable  manure. 
This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  artificial  fermentation  can  be 
induced  by  the  application  of  heat  to  wet  vegetation.     The  garden 


bonfire  will  be  in  full  swing  throughout  the  Autumn  and  Winter 
for  destroying  any  forms  of  vegetable  refuse  which  are  too  hard 
to  rot.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  heat  which  might  well  be 
utilized,  and  this  can  be  turned  to  advantage  for  the  speedy  con- 
version of  leaves  into  humus.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  is  impossible 
to  collect  the  leaves  in  wet  weather,  they  must  be  given  a  thorough 
soaking  of  plain  water.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary, and  indeed,  wasteful,  to  soak  them  for  this  purpose 
with  liquid  manure,  as  if  this  be  done  much  of  the  food  content 
of  the  liquid  manure  would  be  wasted.  The  garden  bonfire  should 
be  coaxed  until  it  is  a  mass  of  red-hot  ashes,  and  upon  this  should 
be  quickly  piled  a  large  quantity  of  the  soaked  leaves.  Instantly 
the  outer  redness  of  the  fire  will  vanish,  and  such  heat  will  be 
evolved  as  will  make  the  material  sweat  right  through.  This 
sweating  makes  the  material  commence  to  decompose,  and  while 
a  small  proportion  of  it  is  certain  to  be  charred,  comparatively 
little  waste  of  humus  is  involved.  Do  not  let  the  fire  burn  through 
il  though,  otherwise  its  value  for  humus  will  be  practically  nil. 
Preferably  it  should  be  dug  in  while  it  is  still  sweating,  and  a 
little  dissolved  bones  or  superphosphate  may  be  scattered  over  it 
along  the  open  trenches. — The  Garden    (British). 


SUGAR  AS  A  PRESERVATIVE  FOR  BORDEAUX  MIX- 
TURE 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association,  held  at  the  Experiment  Station,  Lex- 
ington, Mass.,  L^.  S.  A.,  it  was  demonstrated  that  sugar  used  in 
combination  with  Bordeaux  mixture  will  indefinitely  preserve  the 
latter.  It  is  stated  that  a  teaspoonful  of  granulated  sugar  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  preparation  of  50  gallons  of  a  4-4-50  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, equal  to  one-eighth  ounce  of  sugar  for  every  pound  of  copper 
sulphate  used.  The  teaspoonful  of  sugar  is  dissolved  in  one  quart 
of  water  and  the  solution  is  added  to  the  50  gallons  of  water 
used  in  preparing  the  Bordeaux  mixture ;  an  excessive  amount 
of  sugar  causes  the  copper  to  dissolve.  As  ordinary  Bor- 
deau.x  mixture  loses  its  effectiveness  if  not  used  within  a  very 
short  time  after  being  prepared,  the  use  of  this  small  amount  of 
sugar  will,  it  is  claimed,  save  much  waste  of  the  fungicide,  for 
with  its  use  the  mixture  can  be  kept  an  indefinite  time  at  its 
full  effectiveness. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle    (British). 


THE  RIGHT  JUDGMENT  IN  PLANTING  DAFFODILS 

WHERE  it  is  proposed  to  plant  Daffodils  in  a  large  way,  it  is 
best  to  do  it  with  some  definite  intention,  rather  than  to 
sprinkle  them  about  in  haphazard  fashion.  IMuch  damage  as  to 
good  effect  has  been  done  in  many  places  by  quantities  of  bulbs 
Iieing  bought  at  sales  and  sent  to  the  country  place  for  the 
gardener  to  plant,  without  any  special  instructions.  It  is  not  the 
.gardener's  fault  if  the  result  is  unworthy  or  even  absurd,  as  in  a 
known  case  where  some  thousands  of  Daffodils  were  planted 
round  Oak  trees  in  concentric  rings,  in  an  important  region 
where    garden    ground    joined    on    to    park    land. 

What"  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  effective  way  is  to  plant 
in  a  series  of  long  shaped  drifts,  with  a  rather  thicker  nucleus. 
To  set  out  the  ground  for  planting  a  stick  can  be  put  at  the  end 
of  each  drift,  or  what  is  a  still  better  guide,  a  garden  line  or  thin 
rope  laid  down  to  define  the  edge.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  bulbs 
should  be  in  any  sort  of  line  against  the  rope,  but  only  tliat  the 
line  of  rope  should  confine  the  edge  of  the  growth.  The  actual 
planting  may  be  in  groups  of  three  or  four  bulbs  anywhere  with- 
in,  with  occasional   single  bulbs. 

The  general  run  of  the  groups  may  best  be  arranged  so  that 
the  more  obvious  points  of  view  are  at  a  more  or  less  right  angle 
to  the  general  axis  of  the  whole  group.  It  is  surprising  how 
good  the  effect  of  such  planting  is,  especially  in  the  late  after- 
noon when  the  yellowing  sunlight,  striking  on  the  successive  lines 
of  bloom,  intensifies  the  color  of  the  Daffodils  and  makes  the 
whole  into  a  most   satisfactory  picture  of   plant  beauty. 

Each  large  planting  should  be  of  one  kind  at  a  time,  whether 
pf  yellow  trumpets  or  of  some  good  kind  of  Incomparahllis  or 
Inbrid.  Where  the  soil  is  chalky,  it  will  be  well  to  make  exten- 
sive plantings  of  the  white  Poetkus.  It  is  a  native  of  limestone 
?lpine  pastures  and  is  never  very  happy  in  the  light  soil. — The 
Garden. 


LONICERA    STANDISHI    AND    L.    FRAGRANTISSIMA 

WITH  these  two  Winter-flowering  Honeysuckles  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  exists,  both  names  being  often  used  indis- 
criminately; indeed,  one  is  frequently  quoted  as  a  synonym  of 
the  other."  thou.sjh  in  reality  they  are  separated  by  several  well- 
marked  characteristics.  L.' Stan'dishi  is  of  quite  shrub-like  habit, 
forming  a  somewhat  erect  growing  bush,  clothed  with  ovate- 
lanceolate  leaves,  hairy  on  both  surfaces  when  young,  but  when 
mature  almost  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  thou.gh  beneath,  the 
hairs  are  still  retained.  The  foliage  of  this  is  deciduous.  The 
flow^ers  are  white,  borne  during  the  Winter  months,  and  are  de- 
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liciously  fragrant.  Though  it  will  cover  a  considerable  space  if 
trained  to  a  wall,  this  Honeysuckle  is,  strictly  speaking,  simply 
a  shrub,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Lonicera  fragrantissima  is 
more  or  less  of  a  climbing  habit.  Besides  this  it  differs  from 
the  first-named  in  the  leaves  being  broadly  ovate,  quite  smooth 
on  both  surfaces,  and  retained  on  the  plants  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  throughout  the  Winter,  so  much  so  that  unless  in  the  case 
of  very  severe  weather  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  evergreen.  This 
is  also  very  fragrant.  The  specific  name  is  derived  from  that 
circumstance,  and  it  commences  to  flower  soon  after  Christmas. — 
Gardening  Illustrated. 
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Pages  from  a  G.^rdex  Notebook,  by  Mrs.  Francis  King. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Very  entertaining,  instructive  and  quickening  are  these  care- 
fully "elaborated  jottings  from  the  notebook  of  one  of  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  gardeners.  Suggestive  though  it  may  be  of  life 
in  cities,  this  term,  more  fittingly  perhaps  than  any  other,  char- 
acterizes the  person  who  writes  so  understand iiigly  of  small  back- 
yard gardens,  of  gardens  in  England  and  in  Spanish  America,  of 
arboretums,  as  subjects  by  themselves  and  as  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing desirable  exotics,  and  of  her  sex  in  its  relation  to  practical 
agriculture.  This  last-mentioned  topic,  adequately  handled,  with 
official  authority,  has  now  fortunately  been  put  into  readily  ac- 
cessible form  as  a  chapter  of  this  book.  Another  chapter  of  pre- 
eminence is  entitled  Bright-berried  Growth  for  the  Winter  Garden. 
Still  anotlier  especially  commendable  chapter  is  headed  Summer 
Thou.ghts  in  Winter.  In  it  particularly,  as  on  various  pages,  is 
shown  enthusiastic  but  at  the  same  time  judicious  appreciation  of 
many  of  the  desirable  improvements  in  varieties  of  newer  trees 
and  shrubs  prized  for  their  ornamental  forms,  flowers  and  fruits. 
That  so  many  of  these  are  enjoyed  upon  the  author's  own  premises, 
in  a  northerly  town  of  Michigan,  is  indication  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  ignorance  or  lack  of  a  little  study  that  deprives  the  most  of  the 
rest  of  us  of  the  pleasant  widening  of  our  horticultural  world. 

With  her  exquisite  color-sense,  and  with  her  happy  faculty  for 
thinking  out  effective  combinations,  Mrs.  King  has  already  been 
able  to  advise  concerning  the  most  artistic  placing  of  not  a  few 
of  these  novelties  in  the  plant  realm  of  north-central  America. 
Herein,  as  in  her  former  books,  lies  the  distinctive  worth  of  this. 
It  is  not  a  handbook  for  the  beginner.  For  him  it  may  provide 
the  zest  for  pursuing  an  ideal  in  that  field  so  fruitful  of  human 
improvement,  the  field  of  "gardening  finely." 


A    LESSON    ON    WINTER   PROTECTION    FOR 
HARDY   PLANTS 

(Continued  from  page  /So) 
for  a  few  days,  turning  it  over  once  or  twice  which  will  cause 
fermentation  and  kill  many  of  the  weed  seeds  the  manure  may 
contain.  Never  use  stable  manure  containing  wood  shavings  for 
any  garden  purpose.  Another  mulch  which  is  by  many  thought- 
well  of  is  to  spread  the  coarse  stock-yard  cattle  manure  between 
the  plants  and  cover  with  .salt  hay  or  straw. 

In  certain  cases  special  treatment  is  advisable  with  regard  to 
covering  up.  Plants  such  as  Sweet  Williams,  Pinks,  Foxgloves, 
Hollyhocks  and  all  others  having  evergreen  foliage  should  never 
be  covered  with  anything  heavy  that  will  hold  moisture.  In 
these  ca.scs  it  is  better  to  cover  the  ground  between  the  plants 
and  leave  their  tops  uncovered ;  or  at  the  most  use  a  light  cover 
of  straw  or  salt  hay ;  pine  boughs  are  also  good  for  covering 
such  hke  plants. 

The  comparatively  little  known  but  very  desirable  Eremuriis 
should  also  have  special  treatment,  which,  having  regard  to  the 
high  merits  of  the  plant  is  certainly  worth  while.  Its  characters 
may  be  described  as  magnificent  and  distinctive,  but  even  where 
it  is  planted  it  is  rare  to  see  it  well  grown.  It  may  have  stalks 
eight  feet  tall  with  a  flower  spike  four  feet  long  which  remains 
in  flower  for  about  a  month.  Want  of  success  with  it  is  doubtless 
sometimes  caused  by  its  being  destroyed  or  weakened  by  the 
ignorant  laborer.  Its  foliage  dies  away  early,  very  soon  after 
flowering,  after  the  dead  debris  is  cleared  away  the  underground 
portion  of  the  plant  is  liable  to  receive  harm  by  cultivating  the 
ground  unless  its  position  is  permanently  marked.  In  the  Autumn 
it  should  be  covered  with  a  mound  of  coal  ashes,  and  later  on. 
after  some  frost,  a  box  or  barrel  should  he  placed  over  it  and 
filled  with  dry  leaves,  which  receptacle  should  afterward  have  a 
water-proof  cover.  In  its  native  home  in  the  elevated  and  very 
dry  region  of  Western  .\sia  Spring  starts  in  February  and  has 
no  set-back.  The  plant  here  therefore  starts  at  more  or  less 
the  same  period,  and  unless  it  is  protected  along  the  lim-s  above 
su.ggested  the  early  growth  is  invariably  damaged  or  killed.  This 
plant  is  one  worth  exercising  patience  and  care   over,  as,  unless 


one  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  well-established  clumps  it  may 
be  several  years  before  it  blooms,  and,  when  the  conditions  are 
right,  the  longer  it  stays  in  one  place  the  greater  the  grandeur 
of  its  flowers. 

Another  plant  which  is  not  generally  as  permanently  successful 
as  it  might  be  is  the  Montbretia,  (to  give  its  trade  name  but  it  is 
botanicafly  Tritonia)  and  its  dying  out  is  often  complained  of. 
Sometimes  the  unskilled  or  jobbing  gardener  is  to  blame  for  it. 
If  the  dead  stems  and  foliage  of  this  bulbous  plant  are  cleared 
away  in  the  Fall  there  is  nothing  in  the  Spring  to  show  that 
anything  is  planted  at  the  spot  unless  it  is  securely  marked,  and 
if  the  ground  is  forked  over  in  the  Spring  the  small  bulbs  are 
turned  out  and  unrecognized  by  the  above  individual.  In  many 
cases  the  treatment  given  this  plant  is  to  take  up  the  bulbs  in  the 
Fall  as  is  done  with  gladioli ;  but  while  the  latter  do  not  receive 
any  harm  from  being  dried,  the  Montbretia  does,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally best  to  keep  the  latter  in  boxes  of  moist,  not  wet,  earth  in 
a  cool  frost-proof  place.  W'e  believe,  however,  that  the  Montbretia 
may  be  successfully  wintered  in  the  ground  much  farther  north 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  the  results  would  be  found  to  be 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  taking  them  up  and  replanting  each 
year.  Success  in  wintering  Montbretia  out  of  doors  is  more 
certain  if  we  copy  Nature  by  allowing  all  flower  stems  and  foliage 
to  remain  until  Spring.  Cutting  the  latter  off,  and  what  is  very 
much  worse,  pulling  it  off,  causes  rain  to  descend  into  the  center 
of  the  bulbs  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  burst  by  frost  and  rot; 
the  latter  may  also  take  place  even  without  freezing.  The  bend- 
ing over  of  the  stems  by  the  mulch  does  no  harm.  In  this  case 
as  in  that  of  all  bulbs,  the  mulch  should  be  thick  enough  to  prevent 
frost  from  reaching  them. 

As  roses  are  generally  grown  in  a  border  by  themselves  they 
may  have  special  treatment.  Too  often  they  are  not  in  the  first 
place  planted  deep  enough,  as  if  the  junction  of  the  rose  proper 
with  its  stock  is  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  it 
will  have  that  much  more  additional  protection  from  severe  frost 
over  and  above  those  planted  with  the  junction  above  the  surface. 
In  this  connection  it  is  better  to  have  roses  on  their  own  roots 
rather  than  budded,  and  the  combination  of  being  deeply  planted 
and  upon  their  own  roots  renders  the  more  tender  hybrid  teas 
capable  of  being  safely  planted  much  farther  north  than  is  usually 
considered  advisable.  For  roses  the  manure  used  for  mulching 
may  be  heavier  and  more  rotted  than  that  used  for  herbaceous 
perennials  and  it  should  be  placed  all  over  the  ground  around 
the  roses  not  less  than  a  foot  thick,  after  allowing  a  few  inches 
for  settling.  A  mixture  of  leaves  and  manure  may  be  used,  or 
leaves  entirely.  When  the  latter  are  applied  alone,  wire  netting  a 
couple  of  feet  high  should  be  placed  all  around  the  roses  not 
less  than  a  foot  or  more  from  the  outside  plants  and  the  space 
enclosed  entirely  filled  with  leaves. 

Obviously  gardens  differ  in  their  relation  to  the  prevailing 
Winter  winds.  Some  may  have  the  protection  of  a  wooded  hill 
or  windbreak  of  trees :  part  of  a  garden  may  be  protected  by  the 
residence  or  other  residences  and  buildings,  and  so  on.  Those 
who  have  been  handling  a  particular  garden  for  a  number  of 
years  will  be  familiar  with  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  giving 
protection  to  the  above  ground  portion  of  plants.  Sometimes  an 
evergreen  growing  in  a  wind-swept  position  will  receive  more  or 
less  damage  when  another  of  the  same  species  growing  a  few 
yards  away  in  a  sheltered  position  will  never  be  injured. 

Along  the  sea  coast  protecting  evergreens  with  boards  is  very 
necessary  in  positions  facing  the  sea.  There  are  many  plants 
which  will  go  through  the  severest  Winters  on  the  north  side  of 
a  building  that  will  be  more  or  less  damaged  on  the  south  side; 
this  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  sun  upon  the  frozen  leaves. 

The  strawberry  patch  requires  mulching,  but  while  for  Winter 
protection  it  is  not  necessary  in  warm  localities,  mulching  between 
the  plants  always  does  good.  When  applying  stable  manure  in 
the  colder  districts  where  the  plants  themselves  are  the  better  for 
being  covered,  it  is  well  to  shake  out  the  heavier  portion  from  the 
manure  for  use  between  the  plants  and  use  the  strawy  part  over 
them.  Where  salt,  or  marsh-hay  can  be  obtained  it  answers  the 
purpose  very  well,  as  also  do  pine  needles.  The  latter  have  the 
advanta.ge  of  not  holding  much  moisture,  and  are  very  clean  and 
free  from  weed  seeds.  By  leaving  the  mulcli  over  the  plants 
until  somewhat  late  in  the  Spring,  flowering  is  delayed  and  by 
this  means  damage  to  the  blossoms  by  late  Spring  frosts  may 
be  sometimes  avoided. 

.■Xll  other  berries  and  hush  fruits  should  have  their  roots  mulched 
with  mamire.  In  the  more  northern  districts  red  and  white  rasp- 
Ix'rries  are  more  fruitful  if  their  canes  are  protected  with  corn 
stalks  or  anything  answering  the  purpose :  some  people  bend  the 
canes  over  and  cover  them  with  earth  first,  and  straw,  leaves,  etc.. 
on  top. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  giving  protection  from  actual 

cold,  mulched  plants  will  always  give  better  results  the  following 

year   in   growth,   flowers  and   fruit,   all   other  things  being  equal, 

than  will  those  to  which  if  has  not  been  applied.     In  many  cases 

(Continued  from  /■a/rr  7^4^ 
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President — VV.    N.   Craig,   Brookline,   Mass. 
Vice-President — George   H.   Pring,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Secretary— M.  C.   Ebel,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Treasurer — Peter  Duff,  Orange,  N.  J. 

TRUSTEES  (For  1921)— William  H.  Waite,  Arthur  Smith,  D.  L.  Mack- 
intosh, New  Jersey;   L.   P.   Jensen,   Ernst   Strehle,   Missouri. 

DIRECTORS  (To  serve  until  1922)— George  Wilson,  Illinois;  James 
Stuart,  New  York;  William  Kleinheinz,  Pennsylvania;  John  F.  Huss, 
Connecticut:  Edwin  Jenkins,  Massachusetts:  Carl  N.  Fohn,  Colorado; 
Joseph  Tansey,  New  York.  (To  serve  until  1923)— Robert.  Williamson, 
Connnecticut;  Robert  Cameron,  Massachusetts;  Theodore  Wirth,  Min- 
nesota; George  W.  Hess,  District  of  Columbia;  Daniel  J.  Coughlin.  New 
York;  John  Barnet,  Pennsylvania;  Montague  Free,  New  York.  (To 
serve  until  192-0— William  Gray,  Rhode  Island;  William  Hertrick,  Cali- 
fornia: Albin  Martini.  Iowa:  Thos.  Hatton.  Connecticut;  Robert  Weeks, 
Ohio;    W.   H.    Griffiths,   Michigan;    Thos.    W.    Head.    New   Jersey. 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 

Nciu  York— Mrs.  J.  J.  Albright,  George  F.  Baker,  Edwin  S.  Bayer,  Albert 
Clayburgh,  W.  R.  Coe.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable,  Paul  D.  Cravath,  Mrs.  W. 
Bayard  Cutting,  Mrs.  Charles  Daniels,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Mrs.  David 
Dows,  Frank  J.  Dupignac,  Mrs.  Coleman  du  Font,  Childs  Frick,  W.  H. 
Gratwick,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie,  Mrs.  William  P.  Hamil- 
ton, Mrs.  John  Henry  Hammond,  T.  A.  Havemever,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Herman, 
Anton  G.  Hodenpyl,  B.  H.  Howell,  C.  O.  Iselin,  C)tto  11.  Kahn,  Mrs.  Frank 
B.  Keech,  W.  Eugene  Kimb.iII,  L.  C.  Ledyard,  Jr.,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  John 
Magee,    Mrs.   Julius   McVicker,    Morton   H.   Meinhard,   Mrs.    Eugene  Meyer, 

ir.,^  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mrs.  T.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Stanley  G.  Mortimer, 
Irs.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  John  T.  Pratt,  E.  F.  Price,  Mrs.  William  A.  Read, 
H.  D.  Rocsen.  Charles  .\.  Sherman,  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  Benjamin  Stem, 
Mrs.  W  Stursberg,  Daniel  Tatum,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Thorne,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Tilford  (Tarll  Tucker,  Samuel  Untermyer,  Mrs. 
Harold  T.  White,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  E.  L.  Young.  New  Jersey — A. 
Albright,  Jr.,  Charles  Bradley,  Joseph  P.  Day,  James  B.  Duke,  Mrs. 
Lewis  L.  Dunham.  Mrs.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  Mrs.  K.  S.  Goodrich, 
Mrs.  Gustav  E.  Kissel,  C.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Paul  Moore,  Hubert  T.  Parson, 
Mrs.  Manuel  Rionda,  I*  S.  Straus.  Mrs.  John  I.  Walerbury,  Mrs.  Ridley 
Watts,  Sanders  Wertheim.  Pennsvlvania — Samuel  T.  Bodine,  Gen.  Richard 
CoiUter,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lyon.  R.  B.  Mellen,  Gifford  Finchot,  George  F.  Tyler, 
Edward  A.  Woods.  Delaware — Irenee  du  Pont,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Harry 
Q.  Haskell.  C'unccticnt — E.  Dinan  Bird.  Dr.  Tracy  Farnani,  Mrs.  Tracy 
Farnam,  George  M.  Hendee,  Miss  A.  B.  Jennings,  H.  F.  Schwarz.  W.  H. 
Truesdale,  William  Ziegler,  Jr.  Rhode  Island — Gov.  R.  Livingston  Beeck- 
man.  Massachusetts — Miss  M.  R.  Case,  Mrs.  William  C.  Conant,  Mrs. 
Henry  C.  Frick,  Mrs.  Louis  Frothinghiim,  Henrv  S.  Hxmnewell.  A.  K. 
~  G.  Rice,  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Spoor,  Mrs. 
New  Hampshire — F.  G.  Webster.  Ohio — F.  F.  Drury. 
Mrs.  Francis  F.  Prentiss.  John  L.  Severance,  H.  S. 
Thompson.  Michigan — J.  B.  Schlotmann,  E.  D.  Speck. 
Indiana — Theodrre  F.  Thieme.  Illinois — A.  Watson  .^rmour.  Harry  B. 
Glow,  A.  B.  Dick.  Clayton  Mark,  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Opham.  M'.nncscta — Mrs.  Chester  A.  Congdon.  F.  H.  Stohze.  Imiia — 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Douglas.  Missouri — August  A.  Busch.  Dr.  George  T.  Mocre. 
Virginia — Miss  Grace  E.  Arents.  W.  Virginia — Mrs.  Artlnir  Lee.  Georgia 
— E.  H.  Inman.     5.  Carolina — Robert  S.  Mebane. 


Lawrie,    Mrs.    C. 
Bayard    Thayer. 
H.    S.    Firestone, 
Sherm.-in,     H.    L. 


LOCAL   BRANCHES 

Newport,  R.  I.:  .\ndrcvv  L.  Dorward,  cliainnan ;  Frederic  Car- 
ter, secretary. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. :  George  H.  Pring,  chairman ;  L.  P.  Jensen, 
secretary. 

Nassau  County,  L.  I. :  John  T.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  chairinan ; 
John  i\IcCulloch,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  secretary. 

NEW    ENGLAND    CONFERENCE,    NOVEMBER    30 

A  New  England  conference  under  the  Boston  and  vicinity  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners  will  be  held  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston.  November  30.  at  seven  o'clock,  to 
discuss  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  profession  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  local  branch,  and  to  make  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  1922  convention  which  is  to  be  held  in  Boston.  All  interested 
in    ornamental    horticulture   are   cordially   invited   to   attend. 

WESTCHESTER  CO.,  N.  Y.,  BRANCH 

Notices  will  be  mailed  shortly  to  all  members  livins  in  the 
vicinity  of  Westchester  County  to  attend  a  meeting  at  White 
Plains,  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  branch  of 
the  association  in  that  territory. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT    OF    COOPERATION 

The  New  York  convention  committee  takes  this  opportunity  to 
express  its  appreciation  to  the  following  members  of  the  trade : 
Bobbink  &  -\lkins:  Burnett  Brothers;  Carter's  Tested  Seeds,  Inc.; 


Davey  Tree  E.xpert  Co. ;  Lord  &  Burnham  Co. ;  Joseph  Manda 
Co.;  W.  E.  Marshall  &  Co.,  Inc.;  W.  F.  AlcCord  Co.;  A.  L. 
Miller;  Muller-Sealey  Co.,  Inc.;  F.  R.  Pierson;  Julius  Roehrs 
Co. ;  John  Scheepers,  Inc. ;  Stumpp  &  Walter  (To. ;  Charles  H. 
Totty  Co. ;  Andrew  Wilson,  Inc.  Also  to  the  local  societies  who 
contributed :  Nassau  County  Hort.  Society ;  Oyster  Bay  Hort. 
Society;  Tarrytown  Hort.  Society;  Tuxedo  Hort.  Society,  and 
Westchester  &  Fairfield  County  Hort.  Society. 

Alexander  Michie,  Chairman. 

NEW  SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 

Henry  F.  Schwarz,  Greenwich,  Conn.  (John  R.  Jackson,  gar- 
dener), E.  Dimon  Bird.  Greenwich,  Conn.  (August  Harrer,  gar- 
dener), have  become  sustaining  members  of  the  association. 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Alfred  Reoch,  Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ;  George  Tansey, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. ;  James  C.  Foster,  Woburn,  Mass. ; 
George  Rust,  Barrington,  R.  I. ;  Robert  Clyne,  Port  Washington, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. ;  Louis  D.  Aquila,  Akron,  Ohio;  William  J. 
McLauchlan,  Scarborough,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  Davis,  Port  Wash- 
ington, Long  Island,  X.  Y. ;  Louis  Schroeder,  Grand  City,  N.  Y. 

AMONG  THE  GARDENERS 

Robert  De  Schryver,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the 
Swift  Estate,  Prides  Crossing,  Mass.,  accepted  the  position  of 
superintendent  on  the  E.   D.   Speck   Estate,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Charles  Manson  has  succeeded  James  Warr  as  superintendent 
of  Wildwood  Farm,  Seal  Harbor,  Me.  !Mr.  Warr  sailed  on  the 
Olympic  for  a  si.x  months'  stay  in  England. 

James  A.  Reburn  resigned  his  position  this  past  Summer  as 
general  manager  of  Fernbrook  Farm,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  and  has 
accepted  a  similar  position  on  the  William  Church  Osborn  Estate, 
Graymoor   Farm.   Garrison,   N.   Y. 

William  C.  Dickson  has  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  to 
Capt.   Emerson,  Lutherville,   Md. 

Peter  Morrison  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  Hamilton 
Kean,  Elberon,  N.  J. 

Carl  Bausch  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  on  the  Mrs. 
Charles  Kohler  Estate.  Suffern.  N.  Y. 

Gustav  Hamerin  secured  the  position  of  gardener  on  the  B. 
Clarkson  Estate,  Tyringham,  Mass. 

Frederick  Crawford  has  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  to 
Mr.  Menke,  Hill  Top  Farm,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

A.  Fournier,  who  recently  resigned  his  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Paul  D.  Cravath  Estate,  has  accepted  a  similar 
position  on  the  Bradley-Martin  Estate,  Westbury,  L.  I. 

Carl  Peterson  secured  the  position  of  superintendent  on  the 
Henri  Bendle  Estate,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

Robert  Marshall  succeeded  A.  E.  Thatcher,  wdio  has  sailed 
for  England,  as  superintendent  of  Planting  Fields,  the  estate 
of  W.  R.  Cce,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 

C.  H.  Halpin  has  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  on  Miss 
II.   L.    Maynard's   estate,   Ridgefield,   Conn. 

Richard  Calvert  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass.,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  superintendent  on  the  .Mdrich  estate.  Glen  Cove.  L.  I. 


A  LESSON  ON  WINTER  PROTECTION  FOR 
HANDY  PLANTS 

(Continued  from  page  783) 
the  value  of  mulching  is  by  reason  of  its  preventing  the  frequent 
changing  from  frost  to  thaw  from  lifting  shallow-rooted  plants  out 
of  the  soil  and  not  for  its  protection  against  severe  cold.  Again 
there  are  some  species  that  are  never  harmed  by  the  coldest 
Winters  which  die  out  more  or  less  in  warm,  wet  ones.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  those  classed  as  Alpines.  In  their 
native  habitat  they  are  always  mulched  with  a  covering  of  dry 
snow  which  remains  until  it  goes  for  good  in  the  Spring.  Tliese 
plants  should  be  protected  from  Winter  rain  more  than  anything 
else  and  for  this  purpose  are  frequently  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
glass,  after  placing  coarse  sand  around  them  so  that  their  collars, 
or  junction  of  leaves  with  crown,  have  no  stagnant  moisture 
around  them. 
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LOCAL  SOCIETIES 


LENOX    HORT.    SOCIETY 

The  annual  l''all  sliow  of  the  society  was 
held  in  the  Lenox  Town  Hall,  Octoher  20 
and  21.  The  most  striking  features  of  the 
show  were  the  splendidly  grown  collection 
of  orchids  exhibited  by  A.  X.  Cooley,  Esq., 
and  most  tastily  arranged  by  President 
Oliver  Lines.  This  collection  caused  a 
great  deal  of  comment  by  not  only  our  local 
people  but  by  the  visitors  from  New  York, 
Boston  and  New  Jersey,  and  it  was  spoken 
of  as  the  very  best  exhibit  ever  put  up  by  a 
private  gardener  in  America,  and  no  doubt 
would  be  hard  to  surpass  by  any  collection 
across  the  pond.  The  judges,  Edwin  Jen- 
kins, Thomas  Page,  and  Harold  H.  Bryant, 
awarded  the  above  a  Gold  Medal,  this  be- 
ing the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Len- 
ox Horticultural  Society  a  gold  medal  has 
been  awarded  to  any-  exhibit.  Another  fea- 
ture of  the  show  was  a  collection  of  splen- 
didly arranged  foliage  plants,  arranged  and 
exhibited  by  Frederick  Heeremans,  head 
gardener  at  Elm  Court,  the  country  estate 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Henry  White.  The  exhibit 
covered  the  entire  west  side  of  the  hall  and 
was  so  artistically  arranged  that  a  silver 
cup  was  awarded  the  same.  Since  our  last 
Fall  show  the  members'  wives  have  been 
elected  to  honorary  membership  and  our 
meetings  are  graced  with  their  presence  and 
our  show  was  made  attractive  by  an  added 
feature  of  their  skill  in  canning.  .\  splen- 
did exhibit  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats 
was  put  in  competition  and  received  the  ad- 
miration of  the  lady  visitors.  There  were 
twenty  classes  tastefully  arranged,  and  the 
chief  winners  were  Mrs.  Oliver  Lines,  Mrs. 
J.  Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  Kirkham,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Loveless,  Mrs.  Robert  Scott,  Mrs.  Robert 
Rose,  Mrs.  Doncot.  The  tuanagers  were 
A.  J.  Loveless  and  Robert  Scott. 

F.  KIRKH.\^t.  Asst.  Secv. 


WESTCHESTER    AND    FAIRFIELD 
HORT.    SOCIETY 

The  above  society  met  October  11th  in 
the  Red  Men's  Hall,  Lewis  Street,  Green- 
wich. All  members  should  notice  that  the 
date  of  the  meeting  has  been  changed  from 
the  second  Friday  of  the  month  to  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday;  also  that  we  no  longer  meet 
in  Hubbard's  Hall. 

Vice-president  James  Tough  occupied  the 
chair  and  although  many  members  were  at- 
tending the  convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Gardeners,  we  had  a  very  fair 
attendance.  The  New  Rochelle  Hospital 
was  the  beneficiary  of  over  $4,000  from  our 
recent  exhibition  in  that  city,  a  fact  that 
pleases  John  H.  Troy  and  his  show  com- 
mittee, and  also  one  that  the  whole  mem- 
bership ought  to  be  proud  of. 

One  minute's  silence  was  asked  during 
the  meeting  as  a  token  of  esteem  for  our 
friend,  W.  .A.shley,  landscape  architect,  of 
Mount  Vernon,  who  spoke  before  this  so- 
ciety a  short  time  ago.  Mr.  A.shley  was  a 
true  lover  of  Nature,  a  splendid  orator,  and 
a  man  that  was  respected  by  every  one 
whom  he  came  in  contact  with. 

Geo.  Hev\itt,  Cor.  Secy. 


TUXEDO   HORT.    SOCIETY. 

The  annn.il  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Tuxedo  Club 
on  November  4  and  5  and  was  quite  up 
to  the  display  of  former  vcars.  The  exhibits 
from  the  J.  J.  Blair  place,  D.  S.  Miller, 
gardener :  the  H.  M.  Tilford  place,  Joseph 
Tansey,  gardener ;  D.  Wagstaff  place. 
Thomas   Lyons,   gardener ;   also   the   George 


F.  Baker,   Col.   F.   B.   Keech,  G.   G.  Mason, 

C.  B.  Alexander,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Mitchell, 
Richard  Delafield  estates,  were  all  of  a 
high  class. 

R.  H.  Schaeffer  was  given  the  society's 
silver  medal  for  an  exhibit  of  new  seedling 
anemone  chrysanthemums.  Charles  H.  Tot- 
ty  Co.,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  received  a 
certificate  of  merit  for  their  new  white 
rose  Angeleus.  They  also  had  a  fine  display 
of  single  and  pompom  chrysanthemums. 

Group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  1st,  Joseph 
Tansey;  group  of  chrysanthemum  plants, 
1st,  Joseph  Tansey,  2nd,  Thomas  Lyons; 
group  of  ferns,  1st,  William  Filings,  2nd, 
Thomas  Lyon ;  6  ornamental  foliage  plants, 
1st,  Joseph  Tansey,  2nd,  Thomas  Lyons;  3 
Winter  flowering  begonias,  1st,  D.  S.  Miller, 
2nd,  Joseph  Tansey ;  table  of  foliage  plants, 
1st,  Thomas  Lyons,  2nd,  Joseph  Tansey ; 
table  of  orchid  plants,  1st,  Joseph  Tansey, 
2nd,  William  Elling.s 

Twelve  blooms  chrysanthemums,  distinct 
varieties,  1st,  D.  S.  Miller;  6  varieties,  1st, 
William  Hastings;  6  yellow,  1st,  D.  S.  Mil- 
ler, 2nd,  Joseph  Tansey;  6  white,  1st,  D.  S. 
Miller,  2nd,  Joseph   Tansey;  6  bronze,   1st, 

D.  S.  Miller,  2nd,  Joseph  Tansey ;  6  pink, 
1st,  Joseph  Tansev.  Eighteen  pink  roses,  1st, 
D.  S.  Miller;  18  white  roses,  1st,  D.  S. 
Miller,  2nd,  D.  MacGregor ;  18  yellow,  1st, 
D.  S.  Miller,  2nd,  Joseph  Tansey ;  18  red, 
1st,  Joseph  Tansey,  2nd,  D.  MacGregor;  18 
any  other  color,  1st,  D.  S.  Miller;  vase  of 
25  roses,  1st,  D.  MacGregor,  2nd,  D.  S. 
Miller.  Eighteen  white  carnations,  1st, 
Joseph  Tansey ;  18  red,  1st,  Joseph  Tansey ; 
18  light  pink,  1st,  Joseph  Tansey,  2nd.  D.  S. 
Miller;  18  dark  pink,  1st,  Joseph  Tansev; 
18  varigated,  1st,  D.  S.  Miller;  12  white 
carnations,  1st,  Thomas  Lyons,  2nd,  William 
Filings;  12  red,  1st,  Thomas  Lyons,  2nd, 
William  Ellings ;  12  light  pink,  1st  William 
Ward,  2nd,  Thomas  Lyons;  12  dark  pink, 
1st,  Thomas  Lyons,  2nd,  William  Ward. 

The  displays  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
excellent.  The  different  classes  were  well 
contested.  The  judges  were,  Alessrs.  Sealcy, 
Graham,  and  Strachan. 

J.  D.wiDsoN.  Secretary. 


TARRYTOWN   HORT.   SOCIETY 

The  twenty-third  annual  floral  exhibition 
of  the  Tarrytown  Horiticultural  Society  was 
held  in  Music  Hall  on  November  2nd  to  4th. 
The  hall  was  turned  into  a  bower  of  flowers, 
the  boxes  being  decorated  with  Southern 
Smila.x. 

On  the  stage  was  located  the  plant  ex- 
hibit of  William  B.  Thompson,  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  hall  was  the  fine  exhibit  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller.  In  the  front  of  the  hall  was 
the  very  decorative  exhibit  of  F.  R.  Pierson 
of  Roses,  Chrysanthemums  and  Ferns  which, 
together  with  the  plants  on  the  stage  and 
the  very  beautiful  exhibits  in  the  hall,  made 
it  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  that  has  ever 
been  given  by  the  society.  The  quahty  of 
the  exhibits  was  unsurpassed.  While  the 
show  is  not  large,  the  quality  is  of  the  very 
best.  There  was  not  a  poor  exhibit  in  the 
hall  from  the  vegetables  up  to  the  finest 
grown  Chrysanthemums  and  decorative 
plants.  Westchester  County  and  those  liv- 
ing on  the  East  banks  of  the  Hudson  should 
certainly  feel  proud  and  congratulated  upon 
.getting  so  fine  an  exhibit.  The  attendance 
was  very  large. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  exhibits  which 
follow.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded 
to  the  exhibit  of  F.  R.  Pierson,  to  a  vase  of 
Pompom  Qirysanthemums  from  A.  N.  Pier- 
son, Inc.,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  and  to  the  new 
Rose  Priscilla.  Special  prize  was  awarded 
to  William  B.  Thompson  for  an  exhibit  of 
twenty  distinct  Chrysanthemums.  Honor- 
able   Mention    was   awarded   to   H.    L.    Van 
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shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
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ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

OxsoaiTm'Pa. 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


"A  Garden  for  Every  Home." 
MULLER-SEALEY  CO.,  INC. 

1  45  West  45th  St.        New  York  City 


QUALITY  RED  POTS 

Made  of  best  material  by  skilled 
labor,  uniformly  bnmed  and 
cart-fully  packed. 
Famooi  "Moss-Aztec"  Wan 
iDcludtifl  Azalea  Pots,  Fern 
Dlsbes.  Hanging  Baskets,  Lavn 
Vasos,  etc  Writ*  for  catalo(Eue 
and  piire  llvt 

Tbe  Zaoe  Pottery  Compaoy 
So.    Zaiiesvllle,    Ohio 


HARRY     BAI   DWIfSJ 

Maoufaoturer   ol 

Greenliouse    Shading 

l^atti    Roller    Blinds 

VI  XIVIAROIMECK.     N.  Y. 
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CUT  FLOWER  BOXES 
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Praag  for  an  exhibit  of  Pansies,  and  to 
H.  E.  Rogers  for  a  plate  of  Quinces,  and  to 
Scott  Bros,  for  their  exhibit  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Finley  J.  Shepard  exhibited  a  very 
fine  plant  of  Banana  in  fruit,  also  Ginger, 
Cinnamon  and  Coffee  plants,  etc.,  which  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  was 
awarded  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Six  silver  cups  were  awarded  as  well  as 
over  six  hundred  dollars  in  cash  prizes  to 
those  who  exhibited.  The  Tarrytown  ex- 
hibition is  known  to  be  an  exhibition  from 
private  estates. 

The  competition  was  so  keen  that  the 
judges  had  difficulty  in  making  the  awards. 
The  judges  were  as  follows :  First  day, 
Robert  Spiers.  John  F.  Johnston  and  Robert 
Williamson;  second  day,  Williaiii  Brock, 
William  Morrow  and  Charles  Davidson. 


RESTORING   THE    GARDEN    WITH 
ANNUALS 

Happily  this  year  provides  a  definite 
turning  point  in  the  affairs  of  the  flower 
garden.  There  are  not  wanting  signs  of 
a  great  restoration.  It  is  safe  to  pro- 
phesy that  this  year  will  be  specially  noted 
for  the  revival  in  the  cultivation  of  annuals. 
It  becomes  the  duty  of  every  home  owner 
to  make  the  garden  as  pleasant  as  it  can 
well  be  made,  and  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
annual  flowers  to  restore  the  garden  to  its 
full  gliiry  in  the  shortest  space  of  time. 

Certain  annuals  are  indispensable.  Fore- 
most among  them  is  the  Shirley  Poppy. 
Then  there  are  Asters,  Stocks,  Clarkias, 
Cornflowers,  Coiro[>sis,  Eschscholtzias  (bet- 
ter known  as  Californian  Poppies),  Gypsoph- 
ilas  and  Phlox  Drummomtii,  to  mention 
only  a  few,  for  there  are  many  others,  in- 
cluding Sweet  Peas.  There  are  well  known 
flowers  not  strictly  animals  that  might  well 
be  included  here,  viz..  Antirrhinums,  or 
Snapdragons,  Aquilegias  and  Wallflowers, 
all  of  which  are  best  grown  from  seed. 
Certain  annuals,  once  they  are  introduced 
into  a  garden,  never  fail  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance each  year.  We  have  in  mind  Pot 
Marigolds,  now  so  very  popular  in  Scottish 
gardens.  Candytuft  and  the  ubiquitous  Nas- 
turtiums. One  of  the  charms  of  flower 
gardening  is  that  it  grows  upon  one,  but 
the  novice  must  be  cautioned  about  the 
over-anxiety  to  get  the  seeds  into  the 
ground  early.  Annuals  are  often  sown  too 
soon  in  the  open,  and  the  result  is  prema- 
ture blooming  and  a  poor  display. 

Whatever  the  weather  may  be  does  not 
interfere  with  the  sowing  of  seeds  under 
glass.  They  can  be  sown  in  pots,  pans  or 
h'^xes ;  a  very  convenient  size  box  is  14 
inches  long,  9  inches  wide  and  3  inches 
deep.  The  box  must  be  well  drained  with 
crocks  and  rough  leaf-soil.  A  suitable  com- 
post for  sowing  consists  of  two  parts  of 
loamy  soil  and  one  of  leaf-mold,  with  one 
part  of  coarse  sand.  Pass  this  through  a 
fine  mesh  sieve,  leaving  the  rough  stufl'  re- 
maining in  the  sieve  for  putting  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box  for  drainage.  Fill  the  box  lightly 
with  soil,  then  press  down  moderatcl'-  firm 
with  a  flat  board.  With  many  seeds  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  sow  under  glass,  after- 
wards pricking  off  the  seedlings  and  trans- 
planting outside.  Antirrhinums  are  best 
grown  this  way.  the  simplest  course  being 
to  treat  them  as  half-hardy  annuals,  prick- 
ing off  the  seedlings  into  pans  or  boxes  and 
then  planting  out  after  the  Wallflowers  and 
other  Spring  bedders  have  been  removed. 
The  tall  varieties  are  very  beautiful  for 
mi.xed  borders,  but  for  general  bedding  pur- 


NURSERY   STOCK   WANTED 

We  gladly  pay  for  infor- 
mation about  rare,  large,  or 
special    stock. 

We  are  always  glad  to  hear 
from  gardeners  seeking  em- 
ployment. 

Lewis  &  Valentine  Company 

47  West  34th  St.,  New  York 
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Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

All  Varieties 
Price    List    Free   on   Application 

THOMAS  WYLIE 

5138  Holly  St.  Seattle,  Wash. 

poses  the  intermediate  section  is  the  most 
striking,  and  at  the  same  time  the  flowers 
are  of  great  value  for  cutting.  Larkspurs  are 
among  the  most  popular  of  all  blue  flowers. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  fine 
spikes  of  bloom  are  most  graceful  for  room 
decoration,  while  very  delightful  effects  can 
be  obtained  by  putting  these  annuals  in  beds 
by  themselves. — Exchange. 


WINTER  WINDOW   BOXES 

What  looks  so  forlorn  as  an  empty  win- 
dow box.  Perhaps  it  has  been  gay  with 
petunias,  geraniums  or  some  other  flowers 
all  through  the  summer  months.  But  when 
these  blooms  have  been  cut  down  by  the 
autumn  frosts  it  becomes  a  bare  and  cheer- 
less object.  Need  it  remain  so  through  the 
winter?  By  no  means.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  shouldn't  be  just  as  handsome 
throughout  tlie  winter  season  as  in  the  sum- 
mer, although  in  a  different  way.  The  solu- 
tion lies  in  the  use  of  evergreens.  But  to  be 
successful  with  them  it  is  necessary  to  have 
boxes  that  can  be  taken  into  the  house  at 
intervals  or  else  to  have  the  little  evergreens 
stand  in  pots  in  the  boxes. 

Naturally,  there  is  excessive  evaporation 
from  evergreens  occupying  such  a  position. 
This  must  be  compensated  for  in  some  way. 
If  the  plants  can  be  taken  into  the  house 
once  a  month  and  .given  a  thorou,gh  soaking 
with  water  they  will  go  through  the  winter 
in  perfect  condition,  and  be  ready  to  set  in 
the  ground  when  spring  comes.  If  the  little 
trees  are  in  pots  it  is  best  to  set  them  in  a 
pail  of  water  or  in  the  bath  tub  and  leave 
them  for  several  hours  until  the  air  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  earth  and  the  soil  saturated 
with  moisture.  If  large  pots  are  used,  wa- 
ter should  also  be  applied  to  the  top.  This 
same  practice,  obviously,  is  required  for 
larger  trees  which  are  kept  in  tubs  or  in 
pots  on  the  porch  or  at  the  entrance  of  the 
house  during  the   Winter. 

There  are  no  better  plants  to  use  for  out- 
side boxes  or  tubs  than  the  Blue  Spruce,  the 
White  Spruce,  Engelman's  Spruce,  .Arbor- 
vitae  and  Ground  Junipers.  .Arborvitae  is 
especially  desirable  for  houses  which  are 
tiuilt  of  cement,  stucco  or  stone,  as  they  give 
mass  without  formal  lines.  Their  winter 
colorin.g.  however,  is  bronze  or  purplish 
green  which,  while  pleasing  to  many  people 
with  artistic  tastes,  is  not  liked  by  every- 
body. 

Increasing  interest  is  being  shown  in  ever- 
greens as  house  decorations,  and  this  ex- 
tends even  to  the  Christmas  tree.  In  many 
homes  the  living  Christmas  tree  is  now  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  kind.  It  is  bought  early 
in  the  fall,  kept  growing  throu.gh  the  winter, 
and  given  a  favored  location  in  the  garden 
when   the   spring   comes. — Horticulture. 


PU  LVER I  ZED 


Sheep  Manure 

Wonderful  natural  fertilizer  for  amateur 
or  professional  growers— unequaled  for 
lawn,  flowers,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
shrubs — effectively  sterilized — no  weeds  or 
chemicals — safe  and  dependable. 
Ask  your  seed  or  garden  supply  man  for 
WIZARD  BRAND  or  write  direct  for  full 
information. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Company 

No.   18  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


December  Gardens 

Indoors  and  Out 

Pot  plants  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  little 
fertilizer.  Pots  of  Bulbs  about  to  bloom"  will  pro- 
duce larger  flowers  of  more  intense  color  and 
sweeter  scent  by  a  little  aid. 

Nothing  is  quite  so  convenient,  nor  quite  so  good 
as  Stim-U-planT,  the  concentrated,  odorless,  stain- 
less fertilizer  tablets,  now  so  generally  used  by  up- 
to-date  gardeners. 

Crops  in  greenbouse  bencbes  and  hot  beds  quickly 
respond  to  this  treatment,  making  its  use  highly 
profitable.  Outdoor  crops  in  the  Soutli  and  tem- 
perate climates  of  the  Pacific  Coast  much  more  than 
repay  this  convenient  attention. 

Order  by  name,  there  is  no  substitute.  Sold  by 
Seedsmen  or  delivered  anywhere  bv  the  manufac- 
turers.    7d  cts.  per  100;  $3  ".0  p^r  1.000  delivered. 
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ers.     7d  cts.   per   100;   $3  ".0  p^r  I'OOO  deliveret 

Earp-Thomas  Cultures  Corp. 

Lafayette  St.  New  York  City 


>RECOME  A 

Dignified,  Exclusive  Pro- 
fession not  overrun  with 
competitors.  Crowded 


V^iP!^.-^"'  with  opportunity  for  money- 
making  and  big  fees.  $5,000  to 
$10,000  incomes  attained  by  experts. 
~  Easy  to  master  under  our  correspond- 
ence methods.  Diploma  awarded.  We  assist 
students  and  graduates  in  getting  started  and 
developing  their  businesses.  Established  1916. 
Write  for  information;  it  will  open  your  eyes. 
Do  it  today. 
American  Landscape  School.  ^fewark,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  NAMES 

AND  THEIR  MEANINGS  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The 
American  Botanist  where  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lover 
are  also  discussed.  Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 
specimen    copy,    25    cents. 

THE   AMERICAN   BOTANIST 
Joliet,  III. 


THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published  Monthly  for  both  Amateur  and 
Profesaitmal    Flower    Growers 

GARDENERS:  You  should  grow  flowers 
in  quantity  and  help  beautify  your  surround- 
ings and  brighten  the  lives  of  those  who 
visit  your  gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.50  per  year,  three  years 
for  $.^,50.     Sample   copy    15c. 

Madison  Cooper,  Publisher,  Calciuo^  N.  Y. 
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COLLEGE;  WORKSHOP   OR   PLAY- 
GROUND? 

Preiidcnt  Charles  A,  Richmond  ui  Un- 
ion College  is  distinctly  right  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  college  should  he  a  work- 
shop, and  that  the  young  man  who  begins 
his  career  on  the  campus  should  not  ex- 
pect an  easier  time  than  one  who  takes  a 
job  in  a  factory  or  in  an  office.  "The  idea 
that  in  coming  to  college  a  boy  is  post- 
poning his  life  work  for  four  years  while 
ne  tloats  down  tne  stream  of  time  un- 
troubled by  the  hard  realities  that  other 
young  men  of  his  age  have  to  face  is  not 
at  all  our  idea  of  what  a  college  means, ' 
he  says.  "Neither  is  a  college  a  kind  of 
intellectual  incubator  where  young  fledg- 
lings are  hatclied  out  with  no  effort  of 
their   own." 

The  problem  which  faces  the  universi- 
ties is  to  make  their  undergraduates  re- 
alize that  their  work  is  not  only  a  prepara- 
tion for  life  but  life  itself;  that  the  study 
of  mathematics  or  Greek  or  history,  that 
the  difficulties  they  overcome,  that  what 
they  accomplish  is  just  as  vital  to  them  as 
will  be  their  life  "out  in  the  world." 
Every  instructor  knows  how  hard  it  is  to 
convince  the  student  that  lectures  and 
classes  and  examinations  are  not  a  mere 
round   of   calisthenic   exercises. 

President  Richmond  does  a  distinct  serv- 
ice, then,  in  pointing  out  that  the  college 
must  be  a  beehive  of  industry.  As  he  says, 
the  picture  of  a  college  where  the  long 
hours  were  passed  agreeably  under  the 
shade  of  the  classic  elms  smoking  pipes 
and  singing  college  songs  has  a  certai.i 
attraction  to  the  retrospective  imagination 
of  the  graduate,  but  the  entering  fresh- 
man must  realize  that  there  lie  before 
him  years  of  hard,  earnest  endeavor,  that 
he  is  not  preparing  for  life  but  is  partici- 
pating in  it,  that  he  has  entered  a  work- 
shop,  not   a    playground. — New    York   Sun. 
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HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT" 

Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A  light,  composite,  fine  powder,  easily  distributed 
either  by  duster,  bellows,  or  in  water  by  spraying. 
Thoroughly  reliable  in  killing  Currant  Worms.  Potato 
Bugs.  Cabbage  Worms,  Lice,  Slugs,  Sow  Bugs,  etc. 
and  it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides. 
|);^^Put  up   in   Popular  Packages  at  Popular  Prices. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants 
HAMMOND'S  SLUG   SHOT  WORKS,  BEACON.  N.  Y: 


THORBURN    SALE 

Sealed  bids  were  invited  for  the  sale  of 
the  rtrm  of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  and 
through  these,  the  control  of  the  business 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Carter's  Test- 
ed Seeds,  Inc.,  they  having  taken  possession 
October  19th.  The  Seedsmen  of  .\merica 
and  Europe  will  feel  a  sense  of  sincere 
gratification  that  the  work  accomplished  and 
service  rendered  by  the  firm  of  Thorburn 
&  Co.  is  to  be  carried  on  by  another  old- 
established  and  reliable  firm,  whose  exist- 
ence reaches  back  for  85  years. 

"Grant  Thorburn,"  founder  of  the  Seed 
House  of  J.  M.  Thorburn  of  New  York, 
was  born  in  1773  in  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  and 
early  came  to  New  York  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. He  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  the 
manufacture  of  wrought  nails,  but  later 
established  himself  in  a  small  store  in  Nas- 
sau St.,  where  he  sold  Tapes,  Ribbons, 
Thimhles,  Thread,  Scissors,  etc.  Through 
the  sale  of  these,  he  occasionally  had  in- 
quiries from  Ladies  for  plants  and  flowers, 
and  it  was  through  this  continual  demand 
that  he,  in  180S,  began  wdiat  wa.s  then  the 
first  seed  store  in  New  York.  His  trade 
grew,  so  that  in  1806  he  was  obliged  to 
issue  a  catalog  containing  seeds  and 
plants.  The  publishing  of  this  catalog 
led  to  more  pretentious  writings  and  the 
"Gardener's  Calendar"  was  the  outcome,  the 
first  edition  being  published   in   1818. 

"Grant  Thorburn"  was  a  prolific  writer 
for  the  Current  Press  on  a  variety  of  topics 
under  the  noiii  dc  plume  of  "Laurie  Plod." 
"Grant  Thorburn"  left  a  most  interesting 
autobiography,  which  was  published  in  Xew 
York  in  1852.  He  died  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  January  21st,  1863,  at  the  age  of 
ninety. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  the  founder  of  Car- 


ter's Tested  Seeds,  Inc.,  began  business  85 
years  ago.  He  was  the  first  seedman  to 
guarantee  the  germination  of  seeds.  This 
practice  is  still  in  operation  but  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  much  improved  scientific 
and   up-to-date   methods   now   in   use. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  M.^N- 
.\GEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC..  required  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912,  of 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  America,"  published 
monthlj'  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  I,  1921. 
State  of  New  York  ) 
County    of    New    York  J     ^^• 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State 
and'  county  aforespid.  personally  appeared  M.  C. 
Ebel,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  America"  and  that  the 
fcllowing  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and,  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912.  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub* 
lisher,  managing  editor,  and  business  manager  are: 
Publisher,  The  Chronicle  Press,  Inc.,  286  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  Yi  vk,  N.  Y.  Editor,  M.  C.  Ebel.  286 
Fifth  .\ve..  New  York.  Tilanaging  Editor,  M.  C. 
Ebel,  286  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  Business  Man- 
ager, M.  C.  Ebel,  286  Fifth  .^ve.,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owners  are  (give  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation, 
give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
sl-^ckholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  tile  total  amount  of  stock.) 

The  Chronicle  Press.  Inc.,  2S6  Fifth  .Ave.,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  M.  C.  Ebel.  Summit,  N.  T.  M.  E. 
Burniston  and  T.  A.  Burniston,  bf  th  of  Summit, 
N.  T.  S.  Warendorff,  325  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Chas.  H.  Tottv.  .Madison.  N.  I.  A.  Bauer,  Tuxedo 
Park,   N.   Y.     .T.   Barnett,   Sewickley,  Pa. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, '^r  other  securities,  are:  (If  there  are  nrne. 
so  state.)  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees 
or  other  security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  se- 
curity holders,  if  any.  contain  not  rnly  the  owners, 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
ujion  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  strckholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  ether  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  corprration  f r  r  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  conl.nin 
statements  embracing  aidant's  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditifius  under  whicli 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  .ip- 
pcar  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
held  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  persons,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or  in- 
direct, in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities, 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

.Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day 
of  October,   1921.  M.  C.  EBEL.  Editor. 

rSeall  .TOIIN  H.  KALB. 

(My  commission  expires  March   30.   1922.) 
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I  For  Autumn  and  Spring  Planting  | 

1  RHODODENDRON     MAXIMUM.        In  | 

^  car  Utt.  ^ 

I  RHODODENDRON      CATAWBIENSE.  | 

=  In    car    Int.  s 

I  RHODODENDRON   CAROLINIANUM.  m 

E  In    car   lot,  = 

I  KALMIA    LATIFOLIA.      In    car   lot,  I 

I  FRUIT  TREES  and   FRUIT  PLANTS.  1 

I  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS.  i 

i  POT  -  GROWN      S  T  R  A  WB  E  R  R  Y  I 

I  PLANTS.     The    latter    for    shipment  | 

g  between  July   15th  and  October  1st.  § 

I  Send  list  of  wants  for  price.  | 

I  THE  MORRIS  NURSERY  CO.  ! 

I  1133   Broadway,   New   York,  N.  Y.  | 
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ORCHIDS  I 

We   are    Specialists   in    Orchids.     We    collect.  « 

grow.     Import,     export     and     8p11     orchids    ex-  i 

clusively.   If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Orchlda,  I 

we    solicit     yotir    imiiiiriea     and    orders.      Cata-  » 

logues   and    special    lists    on    application.  | 

LAGER    &    HURRELL  | 

6rehld   Growen  and   linportfln  | 

SumiTii*.     N.«J.  B 


i    \^  anted    Japanese    Barberry 

I      300    lbs.    fresh    berries    Japanese    Barberry. 
I  Write    your    offer    at    once. 

I  THE  D    HUJ.  NURSERY  CO. 

I  Box     305,      Dundoe,     Illinois 
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Trees,    Shrubs   and   Vines 

Largest    stock    of   lar^e    Evergreens   in   this 
country.       Send     for    catalogue. 

The    Elizabeth    Nursery    Co., 
Elizabeth.    New   Jersey 


£>Tiriiiii>iiiHiitiimiriiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiti<iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>i»ii>itiimii iiiiiiii>iiiiMiriMi>ii'iit-i.< 

i         GL.A.DIOL.US     BULBLETS 

I  Le    Marechal    Foch    per  100  $1.00 

I  White    Giant     per  100       ,90 

=  L'lmmaculee      per  100       .35 

i  Prince  of  Wales    per  100       .25 

I  Liebesfeuer    per  100       .60 

=  Loveliness per  100       .60 

I  Rose    Glory    per  100     2.75 

I  Itctter   prlfos  on   ipiantitics. 

Roger  Reynolds     Menlo  Park»  Cal. 


^iiiiiiuiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiwiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliii^  "'<- """'"" >i 


DREER'S 


HARDY       PERENNIAL       PLANTS 
SPRING        FLOWERING       BULBS 


I  The   Fall   is  an  excellent  time  to  set  out  Hardy   Perennial   Plants, 

I  Vines,  Shrul>s,  Roses,  etc.    We  make  a  specialty  of  these  plants  and  grow 

I  in  large  arrostment.     A  complete  list  will  be  found  in  our  AUTUMN 

I  CATALOGUE,  also  Spring-flowering  Bulbs  which  must  be  planted  this 

I  Fall  for  blooming  next  Spring. 
I  A  copy  mailed  tree  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  CHESTNUT  STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA,       -       PA. 
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I  Competent  Gardeners  \ 

I  The    comforts   and   products   of   a   country  | 

I  home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  j 

I  gardener ;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

j  Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I  say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 

I  We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  j 

I  best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I  PETER   HENDERSON   &  CO.  | 

j  Seedsmen  and  Florists  |      _ 

I  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  |     |                                                                                              | 
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IF  YOU  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  THE  PUR- 
SUIT OF  HORTICULTURE  WHETHER 
FOR  PLEASURE  OR  FOR  PROFIT 


you  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  of  America,  for,  as  you 
will  observe  by  studying  its  columns,  it  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  science  of  flori- 
culture and  horticulture. 
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NEW 
SNAPDRAGON 


EVERBLOOMING  Pink;  a  new  variety, 
beautiful  shade  of  pink,  20  x  24-inch, 
very  free  grower  and  a  wonderful  pro- 
ducer from  fall  and  all  through  winter.    Clean, 
heavy  stock  from  3-inch  pots  for  benching. 

$50.00  pr.  100 

BULBS,  GREENHOUSE 
AND  NURSEKY  STOCK 

(List  mailed  on  request) 


I         C.  A.  PETERSON  | 

I  South  Broadway  | 

I  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  | 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  COUNTRY 
ESTATE  OWNERS 

The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  takes 
this  opportunity  to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the 
disposal  of  owners  of  country  estates  when  requir- 
ing competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  super- 
intendents, head  gardeners  or  assistant  gardeners — 
thoroughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume 
(lie  responsibilities  the  positions  call  for — gardeners 
truly  efficient  in  their  profession. 

The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  association  and  makes  no  charge  to  the  em- 
ployer it  may  serve  or  to  the  member  it  may  benefit. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  GARDENERS 

M.   C.  Ehel,  Secretary 


286  Fifth  Ave. 


New  York 


This  association  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  union 
organization,  but  includes  in  its  sustaining  member- 
ship cwners  of  some  of  the  foremost  country  estates 
in  America. 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenhouse  and  Garden 

»  pi_I¥-^TT7     ,s  a   concentrated  material — mixes  readily  in  water — efficient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
•«^*    **^^^'-'     the  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN-^'  ^ 

reme- 
dy agamst  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHINE  is 
most   effective. 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect  peats. 


FUNGINE For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  EKJVllINtj For    worms   and    insects   infesting  the   soil. 


Sold  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers    of     Agricultural    Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 
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Reasons  For  Its  Economy  ; 

There  are  at  least  four  outstanding  reasons  why 
this  ereenhouse  built  this  way  and  this  width  is  j 
decidedly  economical.  No  room  to  give  even  one 
of  them  here.  But  will  gladly  write  you  about  all 
four,  or  on  your  invitation  come  and  talk  them 
over. 

Hitctiings^CLmpany 

GENERAL  OFFICE   AND    FACTORY.   ELIZABETH,   N.  J. 

in    P.uk    Ave.    New    Yi)ik  291    W.isliin  iTlon    St..    Boston  9 


Another  Year  of  Mothering 
Right  in  Your  Neighborhood 


^ 


THE  American  Red  Cross  Public 
Health  Nurse  is  working  today 
in  every  state  of  the  Union,  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  disease-prevention 
and  health  promotion. 

She  goes  (1335  of  her)  into  the 
mountains,  into  the  rural  communi- 
ties and  mining  and  lumber  camps; 
sometimes  on  horseback,  sometimes 
on  foot,  often  on  snow  shoes,  or  in 
her  trusty  "flivver." 

In  a  year  she  has  nursed  just  about 
half  a  million  people,  and  has  made 
1,144,692  visits  to  patients. 

During  the  year,  too,  86,570  wo- 
men and  girls  completed  the  course 
and  received  their  certificates  in  the 
Red  Cross  Home  Hygiene  and  Care 
of  the  Sick  campaign  of  education. 


More  than  22,000  undernourished 
children  were  enrolled  in  1,114 
nutrition  classes. 

Classes  held  in  the  High  Schools 
for  Girls  in  New  York,  in  the  Ken- 
tucky School  for  the  Blind,  and 
among  the  Piute  Indian  women  in 
Nevada — wherever  the  need  for  such 
work  is  greatest — there  you  will  find 
your  Red  Cross  serving  humanity  the 
year  'round. 

Isn't  that  sort  of  work  the  greatest 
mothering  you  know  of?  Don't  you, 
too,  say : 

"Our  Red  Cross  must  go  on!" 

Say  it  with  Membership  for  every 
member  of  your  family  during  the 
Annual  Roll  Call,  November  1 1-24. 


Annual  RED  CROSS  Roll  Call 

+   Join  or  renew  your  membership    ^L 
November.  11  -24 ,  I92I  T 


.J 


'i 


1 


ENERS' 
►NICLE 


(OF  AMERICA) 

ILLUSTRATED 


li 


$2.00  A  YEAR 


RTIC 


URA 


12.      Publishfd    moiithlv    bv    Thc 
Inc,  JS6   Kiflh   Avi-..   Xvw    York 


DECEMBER,    1921 


Kiiii  rr'i    ;i>    sfcoiiii    class    nintitr    Nov.    .\     l^l-i.    .a 
post  otnce  at_Nevv_\\iijc_jiiideri_iJi£_jiiXJ^L-^l&££l^ 


f  reenhouse 


©«il<l 


In   our  catalog  are   several   views  of   this   same   general   plan. 

One   of    them    having   two    right -angle  wings,    you    may    find    of    particular    interest 

Clad    to   send    you    the   catalog. 


Send  for  Booklet 


ori^ie  BiinthamC3> 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


NEW  YOKK 
30    East    42nd    St. 


CHrCAGO 
Continental  Bank  BIdg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Bldg. 


EASTERN  FACTORY 

Irvington.  N   Y. 


WESTERN  FACTORY 
Des  Plaines,  111. 


BOSTON—; 
Little  Bldg, 

CANADIAN  F.\CTORY 
St.  Catherines.  Ontario 
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BURPEE'S  BULBS 


si? 


.^iiioiig   all   wiiiler-flower- 

ing      bulbs       the       Paper 

White   Narcissus   are   lak- 

'    ing  a  foremost  place,  be- 

■    cause   they   are   grown   so 

easily  in  flower-pots  or  in 

pans    filled    with    pebbles    and 

water.      They    are    graceful    in 

habit    with    long    slender    stems 

crowned  by  a  mass  of  the  pure 

while,   deliciously   sweet-scented 

flowers.     They  are    very    easily 

grown  and  bloom  at  the  time  of 

the  year  .when  flowers  are  scarce. 

Tlie  beautiful  clusters  of  flow- 
ers are  deliciously  fragrant  and 
are  most  appropriate  for  almost 
any  kind  of  decoration.  If  used 
as  cut  flowers  they  will  last  in 
water    for    quite    a    few    days. 

W'e  (((7/  send  you  15  large, 
healthy  bulhs  of  Paper  White 
I\arcissus  together  tvith  the 
Buriiee  Leaflet.  "Bulbs  for 
Winter  and  Spring  Blooming." 
pos-paid  to  your  -.  _  f\r\ 
door  lor »*>  1  -UU 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


Seed  Growers 


PHILADELPHIA 
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JosepK  Manda  Co. 

OrcKids   our   Specialty) 

SEND    FOR   OUR   CATALOGUE 

ALSO 

Palms,  Ferns,  Foliage  Plants, 
CKrysantnemurns,  Carnations  and 
Roses — Danlias,   Gladiolus,  Lilies 

ALL    THE   NOVELTIES   OF   THE    SEASON 
We  supply  the  Private  Gardeners'  Wants 

LET  US  BID  ON  YOURS 


I      JOSEPH  MANDA  CO.       | 

I        191  Vallei)  Road  West  Orange,  N.  J.       I 
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LA  FRANCE 

The  Giant  Everbearing  P^ed  I\aspberry 
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FINEST  AND   BEST   RASPBERRY 
UNDER  CULTIVATION  TODAY 
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Order  Now  for  Fall  or  Spring  Planting 

FROM    YOUR    OWN    DEALER 
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burnett's 
Lily  of  the  Valley 

(Cold  Storage) 

Packed  in  cases  of  250  and  500  each. 
Price  250— $17.50— 500— $30.00— 1000— 
$50.00.  Shipments  can  be  made  now,  or  at 
any  time  desired. 

"The  Valley  we  are  now  shipping  from  Cold 
Storage  are  bringing  us  many  flattering  Testi- 
monials." 

Give  our  Stock  a  Trial  and  be  Convinced 

M  rite  for  our  1922  Spring  Catalogue,  also  our 
Annua!  Noveltp  List — Now  Ready. 

BURNETT  BROTHERS 

SEEDSMEN 

92  Chambers  St.  New  York 

TELEPHONE  BARCLAY   6138 
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DREER' 


:<S 


T     I 


1922 

<3ARPEN 
BOOK 


Is  a  reliable  guide  to  Vegetable  and  Flower 
culture  that  no  amateur  or  professional 
gardener  can  afford  to  be  without. 

The  EIGHTY-FOURTH  edition  is  larger  and  more 
complete  than  ever.  It  sho\vs  in  eight  color  plates 
some  of  the  Dreer  Specialties  and  its  224  large  pages 
give  photographic  illustrations  of  many  of  the  varie- 
ties listed  besides  complete  cultural  directions  for  suc- 
cessful growing.  It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds;  Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds; 
Garden  Requisites;  Plants  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
newest  Roses,    Dahlias,   Hardy  Perennials,   etc. 

The   ijnrdon    Hook    uill    be    ready    in    laniuiry.     A    copy 
mailed    free    if    you    mention    this    puhlication. 

HENRY  A.   DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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WILSON'S 

O.K.  PLANT  SPRAY 

Kills   Plant   Insects,   Scale  and   Mildew 
Used  by  Leading  Gardeners 

Bbls.   $90,   Vz  bbls.  $50.    10  gals.   $20, 
5  gals.  $10 


Morristoivn,  N.  J.,  November  23,  1921. 

.\\1>RLW  WCLSON,  Inc., 

Springfield,  N.  J. 
Gentlemen; 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  your  O.K.  Plant 
.Spray.  I  have  always  found  it  effective,  safe  and  eco- 
nomical, lis  users  can  regard  all  pests,  insect  and  fun- 
goid with  equanimity. 

It  mav  be  used  with  confidence  on  plants,  frees  and 
shrubs  during  the  growing  season.  It  is  also  highly  com- 
mendable as  a  winter  spray  for   fruit  trees,  etc. 

Yours  faithfully,  _ 

S-\.\IUEL  GOLDIXG. 
Sn].!.    Mrs.   Eiillcy  A\'atts   Estate. 


I  ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.  | 

I      SPRINGFIELD  NEW  JERSEY      | 
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I          Sweet  Peas  J 

MY     l'*22     tatalogue     features     all     the     new  j 

=                  \aiietie>  oflerefl  by  the  various  American  j 

I       anil    European   specialists,   many   of   which   will  j 

I       outdistance   older   varieties   of   their   class:    also  | 

I       all  the  worth  while  standard  varieties.  j 

I            It  is  the  most  comprehensive  list   of  its  kind  1 

I       in  the  history  of  the  Sweet  Pea.  | 

i                         "THE  WORLDS  BEST"  | 


CHARLES    ELLIOTT 


Grant  Place 


Park  Ridge,  111. 
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I  Competent  Gardeners  | 

I  The    comforts    and    products    of    a    country  | 

I      home  are  increased  by  employing  a  competent  | 

I      gardener ;  if  you  want  to  engage  one,  write  us.  | 

I  Please  give  particulars  regarding  place  and  | 

I      say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  | 
I      We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years  to  the  '  j 

I      best  people  everywhere.     No  fee  asked.  | 

I    PETER    HENDERSON   &   CO.  I 

I  Seedsmen  and  Florists  | 

I      35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 
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To  the  readers  of  the 
GARDENERS'  CHROMCLE 


2  f 0P0U6  CljiiGtmao 
anti  a  Bctu  icar  of  ^Ocacr, 
J^appmtfio   auti    ^3rospcvitj> 


NOTICE 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  be  published  promptly 
on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  beginning  with  the  Jan- 
uary issue.     Recentissues  have  been  unavoidably  delayed. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  COUNTRY 
ESTATE  OWNERS 

The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  takes 
tills  opportunity  to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at  the 
disposal  of  owners  of  country  estates  when  requir- 
ing competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  super- 
intendents, head  gardeners  or  assistant  gardeners — 
thoroughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  the  positions  call  for — gardeners 
truly  efficient  in  their  profession. 

The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  association  and  makes  no  charge  to  the  em- 
ployer it  may  serve  or  to  the  member  it  may  benefit. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  GARDENERS 

M.   C.  Ebel,  Secretary 
286  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

This  association  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  union 
organization,  but  includes  in  its  sustaining  member- 
ship oTvners  of  some  of  the  foremost  countr})  estates 
in  America. 
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I  Bobbink  &l>  Atkins  I 


Ask  for 
Catalo<; 


.Nursery 


ROSES 

EVERGREENS 

RHODODENDRONS 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 

OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  BUSHES 

Ask  for  our  special  Rose  Catalog,  list  of  Rock 
Garden  Plants  and  Japanese  Yew. 

We   are   i;ro\vinir  siifTicient    nursery   jtroducts  to 
complete   plantings  of   any   magnitude. 

Nurserytiieii   and  Florists 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW  JERSEY 
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Lily  of  the  Valley  | 


In  Winter 
When  the 
Christmas 
spirit  reminds 
us  to  think  of 
others,  let  us 
not  forget  the 
birds. 


.Tiisi     Ontsiilf 
111.-    Wiiiilcw. 
Style    No.    KB 
Complete     \mt 
Bracket.    Et. 
PRICE      POST- 
PAID  in    U.    S. 
S6.S5 


A  KIND  Providence  has  given  us  the  birds  to  cheer  us  with 
■'*■  their  song,  charm  us  with  their  beauty,  symmetry,  and 
.graceful  flight,  and  to  protect  our  trees,  shrubs,  and  planU. 
They  contrilnite  to  the  nation's  ft  od  supply  by  protecting  tile 
crop^    from   llie    rav;(^c.^   tf    insects,    rtc. 

Character  building  is  delightfully  enhanced  «illi  our 
Educator   Cabins  for  birds   and  household   pets. 

Educator  Log  Cabins 

for  Birds  and  Household  Pets 

Conserve  >our  trees  and  shrubs  by  installing  Edu- 
cator Bird  Cabins  to  shelter  the  useful  birds  and  protect 
them   from  their  enemies. 

Educator   Products   are   Distinctive 

I'.v.Tv  Uird  Lover  «dl  find  our  .tjpage  Booklet  dcscribiug  the 
cmplcle  line  of  Kducator  Log  Cabins  full  of  valuable  hints  how 
to  attract  birds  and  bow  to  hold  them.  .Shows  manv  Cabins 
'•at  work"  under  natural  surroundings.  A  copy  of  this  b.  oklit 
is  gladly   sent   tree  on   request  if  you  mention   0.   C. 

Educator  Gifts  and  Plav  Products 
Mystic,  Conn.  '  U.  S.  A. 
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Orchids 


We  have,  in  cold  storage,  an  extra  fine  lot  of 

SELECTED  GERMAN  PIPS 

which  are  the  very  best  procurable. 


MARSHALL'S  MATCHLESS 
PIPS 

250  for  $15.00,  500  for  .$25.00, 
.$50.00   per    1,000 


^^  .  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.  INC. 

Seeds,  I'lantii,  Bulbs 
166  West   23rd   St  NEW   YORK 


If  you  contemplate  buying  semi-established, 
established   or  imported  orchids,  consult  us  firtt. 

We  carry  in  stock  about  25,000  species. 

A  large  stock  of  Laelia  Cattleyas,  Hybrid  Catt- 
leyas,  Brasso  Cattleyas,  Odontiodas,  and  other 
choice  hybrids. 

We  specialize  in  supplying  the  private  trade. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  reqpiirements — our  quality 
is  second  to  none. 

Orchid  peat,  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  pot 
hangers,  always  on  hand. 

Send  for  our  price  list. 

G.  E.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY 

Orchid  Collectors,  Growers  and  Importers 
MAMARONECK        Box  98        NEW  YORK 
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The  Contents  for  Deceir.ber,  1921 


Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 

Montague  Free  793 

Dogwood  Trees  and  Shrubs .  Arhonvn  Anuilor  795 

Arenaria — Sandwort    Richard  Rotlie  796 

The  Christmas  Rose  .  ficr//ia  Berheri-Ham'iwnd  797 

How  to  Vary  Our  Floral  Species 797 

Modern   Dahlias W.   H.    Waile  799 

Epiphytes,  Parasites  and  Saprophytes 

Wdlard  N.  Clute  801 

December   Birds Paul  B.   Rih  803 

Gardening   as    a    Hobby 804 

Work  for  the  Month  in  the  Garden 

Samuel  Colding  805 

The  Greenhouse,   Month  to  Month 

IT.  R.  Fon>kes  806 


Birds  Check  Rodent  and  Insect  Plague  . 


Introducing  Our  Department  on  Garden  Clubs. 

Bertha  S.  Harry 

A  Lesson  on  the  Window  Garden  in  Winter .  . 

Arthur  Smith 

Departments    of    Foreign    Exchange    and    Book 
Reviews    

National   Association   of   Gardeners 

Local   Societies    

Here    and    There 


807 
808 
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811 
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Sulphur  as  a  Gnmniig  Agent — Tlie  Ccriman — 
ll'hife  Ants  ill  Greenhouses — The  Cynibidiuiiis 
— .Vtnsturtiunis  in  the  Vegetable  Garden — 
Growing  Perennial  Phlo.r. 


Published      monthly, 
the    15lh   of   each    month. 


THE  CHKONICLE  PRESS,  INC. 

286    Fifth    Avenue,     New  York.  N.  Y. 
MARTIN  C.  EBEL,  bditor 


Subscription    ....  $2.00  a  year 
Canada,  $2.15;  Foreign  $2.65 


I  Entered   at   the  SeiL   York  Post   Office  as  second  ciass  matter   under    tne  Act  of  Congress,   March  3.    1879.  E 
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Stumpp  &  Walter  Co.'s  Catalog 


Our  1922  SprintJ^  Catalog  will  be  mailed  to 
you,  on  request,  if  you  are  not  regularly 
receiving  it. 

Many  New  and  Exhibition  varieties  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  are  offered. 
Farm  and  Grass  Seeds  are  also  a  feature. 
Cannas,  Dahlias,  and  Gladioli — the  best 
varieties  to  date. 


Gfew<^^^5^^^ 


30-32  Barcla}?  St. 
KI  e  w      York 
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GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

(OF  AMERICA) 
Devoted  to  the  Science  of  Floriculture  and  Horticulture 


■    Vol.  XXV 


DECEMBER.  1921 
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No.  12     ■ 


The  Footpath  To  Peace 

To  be  g/orf  of  life,  because  it  gives  you  the  clmnce  to  love  and  lo  uvrk  and  lo  flay  and  to  loot:  iif>  at 
the  stars:  to  be  satisfied  with  your  possessions,  but  not  eontenled  n'ith  yourself  until  you  have  nuide  the 
best  of  them;  to  despise  nothing  in  the  'i'orld  except  falsehood  and  meanness,  and  to  fear  nothing  except 
cozvardice;  to  be  governed  by  your  admirations  rather  than  by  your  disgusts:  lo  covet  nothing  that  is 
your  neighbor's  except  his  kindness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of  numners:  lo  think  seldom  of  your  enemies, 
often  of  your  friends,  and  c-i'crv  day  of  Christ:  and  lo  spend  as  much  time  as  you  can.  u-ith  body  and 
zmth  spirit,  in  God's  out-of-doors.  These  are  Utile  :.;nideposls  on  the  foolhpalh  to  peace. — Hknry  Van 
Dyke. 


Things  and  Thoughts  of  the  Garden 

MONTAGUE  FREE 


BY  the  time  we  had  toured  Warwick  suffificntlw  the 
day  was  well  advanced,  and  it  was  tCM)  late  to  think 
of  making  the  trip  to  Shakespeare's  hirthplace ;  so, 
acting  upon  a  hint  dropped  by  Mr.  Small,  we  decided  to 
visit  the  public  s^ardens  of  Royal  Leamington  Spa.  dis- 
tant about  two  miles.  This  town  is  a  famous  health  re- 
sort, l>ecause  of  its  saline  springs,  and  as  a  result  there  is 
always  a  large  visiting  population.  As  usually  happens 
luider  the>e  conditions,  the  town  authorities  exert  them- 
selves to  make  tiie  city  as  attractive  as  possil>le. 

L'pon  reaching  tlie  town  we  found  that  the  encomiums 
that  had  l)een  showered  upon  its  i)ublic  gardens  were 
entirely  deserved.  The  park  occupies  an  area  of  consid- 
erable extent  along  one  bank  of  the  river  Leam,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Avon.  The  op])osite  side  of  the  river  is 
taken  up  with  private  houses,  with  gardens  stretching 
down  lo  the  river  l)ank',  adding  greatly  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  park. 

Tlie  most  important  features  of  Leamington's  public 
gardens  are  to  l)e  found  in  the  rather  unorthodox  l>edding 
arrangements.  There  are  possibly  thirty  beds,  elliptical 
in  shape,  alxjut  twenty  feet  by  eight,  cut  in  the  lawn  on 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  about 
tw'o  hundred  feel,  with  a  band  stand  in  the  center.  They 
ditifer  from  the  usual  formal  garden  beds  in  that  they 
are  occupied  by  a  selection  of  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials as  well  as  tlie  more  usual  half-hardy  and  tender 
bedding  plants.  There  have  been  many  advocates  of  this 
style  of  bedding,  especially  in  England,  who  claim  that 
it  is  c(iually  as  showy  as  the  orthodox  style,  that  it  avoids 
the  monotony  inseparal)le  from  formal  Ix-dding,  and  is 
much  less  ex])ensive.  The  results  obtained  at  Leaming- 
ton would  indicate  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
these  contentions,  for  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  l>eds 
were  a  blaze  of  color,  and  close  inspection  revealed  the 


fact  that  there  had  been  a  constant  succession  of  flowers 
from  early  Spring  onwards. 

.\11  of  the  beds  were  ditTerent  and  the  material  used 
was  not  ])lanted  in  lines  but  in  irregular  groups.  A  list 
of  the  plants  used  in  two  of  the  beds  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  their  general  appearance. 

in  one  bed  were:  Cosmos  in  variety,  doid^le  perennial 
sunflowers,  Clirysaiitliriiuini  ma.vimmii,  snapdragons, 
-IgcraUtut,  Pnifslriuon,  stocks,  Erigcron  and  Tagctc.^. 

Vnother  haci :  Hcleniiim  aittiimiialc,  tall  perennial 
a.sters,  snapdragons,  Papaver  oricntalr.  Delphinium. 
(I'ttlega,  dwarf  Tagctc.<;  and  Giiwthcra. 

The  more  formal  lieds  in  another  jiart  of  the  garden 
were  al-o  <|uite  striking;  one  in  particular,  whicli  was 
made  up  of  a  ground  work  of  ril)bon  and  Antlicriciim, 
a  ])order  of  j/ink  geraniums  witli  leaves  variegated  with 
brownish  red,  green,  and  yellow,  and  "dot""  plants  of 
standard  .ibutilon  six  feet  high,  interspersed  with  bush 
specimens  of  Fuchsia  two  and  one  half  feet  high. 

Another  striking  bed  w-as  composed  of  a  ground  work 
of  pink  geraniums,  a  border  of  sweet  alyssum,  with  "dot"' 
l)]ants  of  geranium  four  feet  high,  and  lietween,  fuchsias 
two  and  one  half  feet  high. 

X  *  :|: 

The  next  excm-sion,  using  Cambridge  as  a  ba.se,  was 
to  the  gardens  of  Larlhani  Ilall,  the  estate  of  M.  Sydney 
Morris,  situated  near  Norwich  in  Norfolk. 

"Shortly  after  leaving  Cambridge  en  route  to  Norwich. 
the  l'>n  Country  is  encountered.  This  is  a  tract  of  land, 
supposed  to  be  a  silted  up  bay  of  the  sea,  of  over  500.000 
acres,  which  was  formerly  a  marsh.  It  has  now  been 
drained  and  is  used  for  agricultural  purjioses,  producing 
fine  crops  of  wheat  and  potatoes,  and  supporting  much 
live  stock.  The  various  efforts  to  reclaim  this  area  would 
make   a    romantic    story    for   they   were   started    by   the 
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Ripiiiaii>  and  il  was  nut  muil  ilit  beginning;  ol  llic  l''lli 
i-ciilnr)-  ihai  reclamation  was  linally  ettectetl.  Thf  land 
litre  lies  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  pnm[)ing- 
stations  to  raise  the  water  from  the  drainage  <Iitches  and 
discharge  it  into  the  rivers.  Formerly  windmills  were 
used  for  this  purpose,  bnt  nowadays  steam  furnishe>  the 
motive  power  for  the  pnmpa. 

The  soil  of  this  region  is  almost  entirely  vegelahle  in 
origin  and  is  in  fact  used  as  a  fuel  in  the  same  way  that 
turf  is  used  in  Ireland.  We  had  ocular  proof  of  its  com- 
bustible qualities,  for,  in  many  places  along  the  railroad, 
great  holes,  often  twenty  or  more  feet  in  diameter,  had 
been  burned  in  ii.  Owing  to  the  extreme  drought  which 
was  prevalent  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  Eng- 
land, these  turf  fires  could  easily  be  started  by  sparks 
from  the  railway  engines.  In  a  normal  season,  there  is 
little  danger  of  this  kind  in  the  Fen  district,  as  there  is 
tisually  a  sujier-abnndance  of  water.  Indeed,  it  is  re- 
ported that  there  have  been  occasions  when  the  farmers 
have  had  to  harvest  their  hay  crop  in  boats! 

On  leaving  Cambridgesliire  one  gets  into  an  up-land 

region  characterized  by  a  sandy  soil  and  scanty  herbage. 

much  of  which  consists  of  heather  and  various  species 

of  Erica.     This  section  supports  an  immense  population 

of  rabbits,  which  can  be  seen  by  the  hundreds  from  the 

windows  of  the  railroad  train  if  the  journey  is  made  in 

the  late  afternoon.    .So  many  were  in  view  on  the  occasion 

of  our  trip  that  we  mused  upon  the  slaughter  that  would 

ensue  if  some  of  our  Nimrodic  gardening  friends  from 

America,   with   suitable  armament,   were  given   free  rein 

in  that  district. 

-i'     ^     -i: 

Our  main  reason  for  visiting  Farlham  Hall  was  to  see 
in  bloom  the  collection  of  hybrid  montbretias  which  have 
been  raised  in  this  garden,  but  on  reaching  the  estate  we 
found  that  these  were  far  from  being  the  only  interesting- 
things  in  evidence. 

The  Blue  Garden,  an  area  of  perhaps  one-half  an  acre 
enclosed  with  red  brick  walls,  was  wonderfully  beautiful 
at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  main  feature  in  this  gar- 
den was  made  up  of  box  bordered  beds  of  Pcrovskia 
atriplicifoUa.  This  semi-.sh.rubby  plant  from  Afghanistan 
and  Western  Tiiibtt  is  eminently  adapted  for  .vcrophytic 
conditions  of  existence  as  was  amply  proved  by  its  thrift- 
iness  and  vigor  in  the  dry  soil  of  this  garden.  It  is  a 
charming  plant,  with  flowers  of  a  delicate  shade  of  lav- 
ender blue,  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  silvery  tone 
of  its  foliage.  It  is  moderately  hardy  and  will  survive 
the  Winter  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  if  planted  in  well 
drained  sandy  soil. 

Other  flowers  that  were  making  a  fine  display  in  this 
garden  were:  Thallctrum  dipterocarpum,  the  blue 
meadow  rue  which  is  now  fairly  well  known  in  this 
countr)-,  Ccratostigma  WUlmnttuc.  a  new  species  of  lead- 
wort  closely  allied  to  the  well  known  C.  pluiiibagiiwidcs. 
C.  Willmottuv,  however,  differs  from  the  last  named  in 
having  paler  blue  flowers,  and  in  blooming  throughout 
the  whole  Summer.  Convok'ulus  niaitritaniciis,  a  semi- 
trailer from  the  Mediterranean  region,  that  is  feared  not 
to  be  quite  hardy  in  our  climate,  was  another  interesting 
plant  in  this  garden.  Dclphininni  and  Aster  amellns  were 
also  used.  ^Nlany  tubs  containing  the  African  blue  lily. 
.IgapaiiHius  luiibcUatiis.  were  ])laced  at  important  points 
and  served  admirably  to  lireak  the  flatness. 

The  Rose  Garden  is  another  feature  at  Earlham  TTall 
This  is  a  sunken  garden,  its  outer  boundaries  formed  by 
a  terrace  wall  of  stonework  put  togetlier  without  the  use 
of  mortar,  and  suitably  furnished  with  wall  plants  in 
great  variety,  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  cliinks  be- 
tween the  stones.  The  walks  are  of  red  brick  which  time 
has  mellowed  to  a  pleasant  shade,  and  between  (hem  and 


llir  beds  are  strips  of  grass,  which  form  a  pleasing  set- 
ling  liir  the  ruses.  These  are  planted  in  rather  narrow 
betls  whicli  a!k)w  about  three  rows  to  each.  Only  one 
\arietv  is  phuited  in  each  bed. 

(  )n  the  terrace  surruuriding  the  Rose  (  iarden  is  a 
Iiruad  herbaceniis  l>urder,  backed  with  trees,  wdiich  con- 
tains a  great  variety  uf  ])l;uUs  !)oth  uf  the  well  known 
and  rare  species. 

The  Rock  tjarden  at  Earlham  is  most  pleasinglv  laid 
out  and  here  again  there  is  a  wealth  of  rare  plants.  There 
were  some  remarkable  specimens  of  shrubbv  New  Zea- 
land Veronicas  which  would  indicate  that  the  Winters 
are  not  severe  in  this  section  of  the  country.  One  plant 
in  particular  of  Veronica  ciiprcssoidcs,  three  or  four  feet 
in  height,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  w'as  especially  worthy 
of  admiration.  It  is  very  seldom  that  this  species  is 
found  in  gardens  in  England  over  one  foot  or  so  in 
heigh.t.  A]>out  the  Rock  Garden,  and  serving  to  shut  it 
oti  somewhat  from  the  rest  of  the  layout,  was  a  fine  col- 
lection of  trees  and  shrubs.  Incidentallv  one  of  the  note- 
worthy things  abotit  English  gardens  in  general,  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  estate  owners  are  interested  in  culti- 
vating rare  plants  and  new  introductions,  and  are  not 
satisfied  to  worry  along  with  a  commonplace  material. 

At  I'larlham  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  concentrated 
(111  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  JMontbretias.  These 
are  Iridaceous  plants  wdiich  are  now  includetl  under 
Tritonia  by  the  botanists,  but  which  will  always  be  rec- 
ognized under  the  older  name  of  Montbrefia  bv  the 
gardeners.  Montbretias  have  long  been  a  favorite  in 
hjigland.  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  country,  both 
as  garden  plants,  and  as  cut  flowers,  their  culture  being- 
similar  to  that  accorded  to  Gladiolus. 

The  kinds  most  generally  grown  in  the  old  days  were 
.1/.  Pottsii,  a  species  with  yellow  flowers  tinged  with  red. 
about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  M.  Crocosmwfiora,  an 
orange  shaded  form,  with  individual  flowers  two  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  a  bi-generic  hybrid  between  M.  Pottsii 
and  Crocosinia  aurca. 

The  Earlham  Montbretias  are  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  old  funiis,  in  size  and  substance  of  flow'ers ;  many 
have  individual  blooms  as  much  as  five  inches  in  diameter 
the  number  of  flowers  produced  on  an  infloresence.  and  in 
their  great  range  of  coloring. 

The  genealogy  of  these  new  hybrids  is  probably  some- 
what involved  and  perhaps  no  record  has  been  kept  of 
their  parentage,  but  in  all  probability  they  were  evolved 
from  M.  Pottsii  and  M.  Crorosinccdora.  At  Earlham, 
improved  varieties  raised  at  Westwick  House  were  used 
as  a  base  for  the  production  of  their  new  hybrids. 

The  variety  that  Mr.  Morris  considers  the  best  is  "His 
Majesty."  which  received  a  First  Class  Certificate  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  This  is  a  free  flower- 
ing form  with  individual  blooms  five  inches  in  diameter. 
The  follow-ing  description  of  its  color  is  quoted  from  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle :  "The  center  of  the  flower  is 
colored  yellow,  and  this  shades  into  brilliant  crimson 
scarlet,  the  latter  color  being  distinct  at  the  tips."  This 
varietv  must  have  made  a  great  hit  for  I  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Morris  stating  that  he  put  a  prohibitive  price 
of  five  guineas  a  bulb  on  "His  iXIajesty"  but  was  obliged 
to  part  with  some  of  them  even  at  that  price ! 

Although  this  is  evidentlv  a  fine  variety,  it  did  not 
make  so  much  impression  on  us  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
as  the  one  called  "Queen  Charlotte."'  This  has  a  fine 
br-mching  spike  w-ith  manv  flowers,  in  color,  yellow, 
ranging  into  orange  red  toward  the  tips  of  the  petals. 

.'\nother  good  variety  is  "Queen  Boadicca.'"  This  is 
notable  for  the  roundness  of  the  flower  and  tlie  width  of 
[Continued  on  page  798) 
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THE  Dogwoods,  or,  as  they  are  sometinies  called, 
Cornels,  which  name  we  prefer  because  it  is  more 
eui)honioiis,  older,  and  given  for  a  better  reason, 
belong  to  the  family  Cornacccc,  and  the  genus,  Comas, 
which  comprises  about  forty  well  defined  botanical 
species,  many  varieties  of  these  species,  and  several 
hybrids.  It  is  our  purpose  to  mention  only  those  which 
are  generally  considered  most  ornamental  for  landscape 
work. 

The  word.  Cornel,  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  word 
Cornus,  meaning  a  horn,  and  was  given  to  this  genus  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  because  the  wood,  especiallv  of  the  trees, 
is  hard  like  a  horn.  The  word  Dogwood  w-as  given  be- 
cause a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  Cornus  sanguinca  was 
used  in  England  to  wash  mangy  dogs. 

Dogwood  or  Cornel  Trees 

Of  all  the  Dogwoods  or  Cornels  which  grow  in  tree 
form  our  native  Cornus  fiorida,  Elowering  Dogwood,  is 
best  known  and  most  popular.  This  tree  attains  a  height 
of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  Its  hardiness,  adaptability  to 
almost  any  location,  easy  way  of  fitting  in  among  other 
trees,  deciduous  or  evergreen,  floriferousne^s,  large 
showy  flowers  (involucres),  shining  red  berries,  and 
beautiful  orange-red  Autunm  foliage  all  recommend  this 
as  one  of  the  best  of  our  native  ornamental  flowering 
trees. 

The  impression  that  this  is  a  difficult  tree  to  trans- 
plant successfully  is  entirely  erroneous,  but  it  is  true 
that  it  leaves  out  very  slowly  the  first  Summer  after  the 
Spring  it  is  transplanted — early  Spring  transplanting  is 
preferable  to  Autumn — and  that  sometimes,  indeed  it 
puts  on  almost  no  foliage  until  the  second  season.  If, 
however,  it  is  transplanted  with  care  it  usually  lives. 

This  tree  needs  little  pruning,  as  it  generally  grows  in 
a  pleasing  form,  but  that  little  should  be  done  directly 
after  the  blooming  period  because  later  pruning  w-ill  de- 
stroy the  flower  buds  which  grow  each  Summer  and 
.\utumn  for  the  next  season's  flowers. 

\\  hat  is  commonly  called  the  flower  is  really  an  in- 
volucre of  four  large  white  bracts  sometimes  tinged  with 
pink.  The  real  flowers  which  this  handsome,  showy 
involucre  surrounds  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  and 
grow  in  clusters. 

Prcbably  there  are  few  trees  the  difl'erent  parts  of 
which  can  be  used  for  as  many  purjjoses  as  Cornus 
tlorida.  The  w'ood  of  this  tree  is  hard  and  heavy  and 
hence  good  for  fonning  into  tool  handles ;  the  bark  when 
mi.xed  with  sulphate  of  iron  makes  a  .good  black  ink: 
the  bark  contains  the  same  elements  as  Cinchona,  but  in 
different  proportions  and  furni.shes  a  useful  substitute 
for  quinine,  though  not  as  effective;  the  twigs  when 
chewed  sometimes  will  ward  off  a  fever;  both  the  fresh 
twigs  and  bark  make  a  good  tooth  powder  when  ])ulver- 
ized  ;  a  scarlet  dye  may  be  made  from  the  bark  of  the 
roots.  The  beautv.  however,  of  this  tree,  when  in  flower 
and  fruit  and  Autumn  foliage  is  its  greatest  asset. 

The  V.\riet[es  of  Cornus  Florid.x 

There  is  a  lovely  pink-flowered  variety  of  Cornus  fiori- 
da. which  is  called  Cornus  fiorida  rubra.  This  variety 
which  was  first  found  in  \'irginia,  and  Florida,  the  white 
species,  when  planted  near  each  other,  present  a  pleasing 
contrs.st  and  a  beautiful  si.ght  when  in  full  bloom  in  May. 
This   pink-flowcrcd   variety   docs   not   always   come   true 


from  the  seed,  hence  the  nurserymen  propagate  it  by 
budding  it  on  Cornus  fiorida  seedlings. 

There  is  also  a  double-flowered  variety  of  Cornus 
fiorida,  Cornus  fiorida  fiorc  plcno,  discovered  and  propa- 
gated by  Mr.  Van  Lindley  of  North  Carolina,  a  com- 
paratively new  and  beautiful  variety,  a  fit  companion,  as 
its  flowers  are  white,  for  the  species  fiorida  and  contrast- 
ing pleasingly  with  the  pink-flowered  variety  rubra. 

W  here  a  weeping  tree  is  desirable  the  third  variety  of 
fiorida,  namely  Cornus  fiorida  pcndula  may  be  used  ef- 
fectivelv,  esiJecially  since  there  are  not  many  weeping 
trees  which  bear  large,  showy  flowers.  This  variety  was 
discovered  by  a  Dr.  Thompson  in  the  woods  near  Balti- 
more, Alaryland.  ,ind  sold  to  Thomas  Meehan,  who 
propagated  it  and  disseminated  it.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  all  three  varieties  of  fiorida  came  from  the 
South. 

There  is  another  white-flowered  species  of  dogwood, 
which  comes  from  Japan,  called  Cornus  Kousa.  This 
closely  resembles  our  native  white-flowered  Cornus 
fiorida,  but  blooms  two  weeks  later,  a  characteristic  which 
in  itself  makes  this  Japan  species  a  desirable 
addition  to  our  native  species  and  varieties.  The  flowers 
(involucres)  of  this  species  are  creamy  white  and  sharper 
pointed  than  those  of  fiorida  and  begin  to  a]>i)ear  just 
after  those  of  fiorida  have  fallen.  This  Japanese  variety 
is  entirely  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts  and  per- 
haps farther  north. 

Dogwood  or  Cornel  Shrubs 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Cornel  shrubs  is 
Cornus  mas,  whose  common  names  are  Euroi)ean  Dog- 
wood, English  Dogwood,  though  it  is  not  a  native  of 
England,  and  Cornelian  Cherry.  The  flowers  of  this 
shrub,  unlike  those  of  Cornus  fiorida.  are  small  and  yel- 
low, but  like  them  are  borne  in  clusters  from  buds 
formed  the  previous  season.  The  flowers  appear  in  ex- 
tremely large  numbers  in  March  or  April.  The  berries 
which  follow  the  flowers  are  the  size  of  small  plums,  and 
bright  red.  for  which  reasons  this  shrub  has  received  the 
name  before  mentioned.  Cornelian  Che^^}^  Tarts  and 
preserves  are  made  of  this  fruit  by  the  European  house- 
wives. 

Cornus  bracJiypoda  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub.  This  is 
a  native  of  Japan  and  central  China,  countries  from 
wliich  manv  of  our  most  valuable  shrubs  have  come. 
This  is  one  of  the  handsoiuesl  of  the  Cornel  shrubs,  on 
.-iccount  of  its  large  panicles  of  white  flowers  and  large 
foliage,  but  is  not  entirely  hardy  in  the  north. 

Red-B.\rked  Corxel  Shrubs 

Several  Cornel  or  Dogwood  shrubs  present  a  tri]>le  at- 
uaclion  for  they  bear  not  only  pretty  white  flowers  anil 
berries  but  have  red-barked  twi.gs.  the  color  being  most 
iirilliant  usuallv  in  the  Winter  when  it  is  most  appreci- 
ated, and  most  easily  seen  since  the  shrub  at  that  season 
is  defoliated. 

One  of  these  red-twigged  species  is  Cornus  alba,  which 
attains  a  height  of  about  10  feet.  In  Summer  its  white 
flowers  appear  in  dense  cymes,  and  are  followed  l}y  white 
fruit,  hence  its  s])ecific  name  alba.  During  the  Summer 
there  is  nothing  particularly  attractive  about  llie  b.irk  imt 
as  .soon  as  the  leaves  fall  in  .\utumn.  the  birk  put  on  a 
blood-red  color  which  it  maintains  until  it  leaves  out 
again  the   following   'Spring.     This  ^hrub  i^  n  native  of 
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America.  Sibirlca.  a  variety  of  alba,  has  bright  coral- 
red  bark  in  Winter. 

There  is  another  native  sjiecies  of  Cornel,  a  shrub 
about  eight  feet  high,  whose  manner  of  growth  is  stolo- 
niferous,  from  which  characteristic  it  has  been  given  its 
specific  name,  stolonifera.  This  shrub  has  white  flowers 
with  red  disks,  followed  by  white  fruit.  The  bark  on 
its  slender  branches  is  usually  red  in  Winter. 

Conuis  saiiguinca  is  a  native  of  Europe.  This  attains 
a  height  of  about  twelve  feet  and  bears  dense  cymes 
of  greenish  white  flowers  in  June  and  has  black  fruit. 
The  bark  of  its  branches  is  purple  cir  dark  blood-red, 
but  as  a  red-twigged  species,  though  desirable  for 
variety  in  Winter,  it  is  inferior  to  our  native  species, 
alba. 

We  have  anf)ther  American  species  in  the  red-twigged 
division,  namely.  Coniiis  Bailcyi.  The  Autumn  color  of 
the  foliage  and  the  Winter  color  of  the  red  twigs  of  this 
species  are  e.xtremelv  attractive.  This  handsome  shrub 
of  upright  growth  blooms  nearly  all  Summer.  It  thrives 
in  sandy  soil. 


\''.\RiEG.\TEi)  Cornel  Shi«ubs 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  different  species  of 
Dogwood  or  Cornel  shrubs  which  have  variegated  foli- 
age. Among  these  are  Cornns  alba  argcnteo-marginata, 
whose  leaves  are  edged  with  white.  Cornus  alba  Spwlhi, 
leaves  broadly  edged  with  yellow ;  Cornus  sanguinea 
variegata,  leaves  variegated  with  yellowish  white ;  Cornus 
brachypoda  variegata.  leaves  edged   with   white. 

Where  variegated  foliage  shrubs  are  desired,  these 
variegated  cornels  are  all  attractive,  their  characteristics 
aside  from  the  variegation  of  the  foliage  being  the  same 
as  the  species  to  which  they  belong. 

A  Conspectus  of  the  Dogwoods 
Considered  as  a  genus  the  Dogwood  trees  are  valu- 
able in  landscape  work,  because  of  their  large  handsome 
flowers  (involucres)  bright  red  berries,  and  orange-red 
Autumn  foliage;  the  Dogwood  shrubs  for  their  pretty, 
small,  white  flowers,  red,  white  or  black  fruit  and  some 
species  for  their  red  twigs  in  Winter,  and  several  vari- 
eties for  their  variegated  foliage. 


Arenaria — Sandwort 


RICHARD  ROTHE 


BELONGLN'G  to  the  order  Caryupliyllrw  the  genus 
Arenaria  comprises  a  remarkable  number  of  hand- 
some garden  species  of  highly  ornamental  merit. 
In  the  main,  being  hardy  herbaceous  inhabitants  of  the 
high  altitudes  of  European  mountain  regions,  their  char- 
acteristics consist  of  a  low  creeping  growth  and  a  won- 
derful  resistance  of  the  dense  verdure  of  a   diminutive 


.lii'iiaria    Monfmia 

foliage.  All  the  cultivated  kinds  have  been,  for  the  prin- 
cipal part,  inmates  of  the  rock  gardens.  Today  the  ad- 
vanced class  of  American  garden  lovers  more  and  more 
realizes  that  the  only  opportunity  for  enjoyment  of  a  host 
of  extremely  attractive  hardy  flowering  perennials  is  the 
rockery  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  dry-wall.  Not  the 
customary  stone  heap  on  the  open  lawn  or  in  the  shade  of 
a  tree-grove  but  tlie  rock  garden  ascending  along  a 
natural  slope  or  an  embankment ;  the  rockerv  in  rugged 
but  nevertheless  artistic  construction  by  its  irregular 
pockets  and  nooks,  by  its  boulder-strewn  declivities,  serv- 
ing as  a  fitting  receptacle  for  a  wonderful  varietv  in  rich 
beautiful  color.-  and  interesting  forms  of  ornamental  plant 


life.  Not  the  rock  garden  of  Japanese  make  with  Orien- 
tal stone  idols  and  foreign  inscriptions,  with  a  vegetation 
restricted  to  the  native  plants  of  the  land  of  its  name. 
but  the  American  rockery,  built  by  ourselves  as  the 
sanctuary  of  the  plant  lover  in  which  he  may,  without 
the  least  restriction,  cultivate  and  enjoy  a  wealth  of  blos- 
soms of  fairest  hues  regardless  of  their  nativity.  Ex- 
perience in  this  field  soon  reveals  the  fact  that  self-in- 
terest, self-action  and  the  exercise  of  individuality  on 
the  Dart  of  owners  is  the  best  guarantee  for  success. 
For  this  reason  it  becomes  at  present  part  of  our  busi- 
ness to  crystalize  interest  and  kindle  the  enthusiasm  in 
this  direction  among  our  garden  owners. 

Of  the  Arenarias  in  cultivation  the  variety  grandiflora 
is  covered  with  snow-white  blossoms  during  May  and 
|une.  Arenaria  Rosani,  syn.  A.  gramminifoUa,  mid-Sum- 
mer flowering,  is  distinguished  by  hirsute  foliage;  like- 
wise appear  the  dark-green  leaflets  of  A.  rotundifoUei. 
highly  attractive.  When  in  flower  they  are  buried  under 
a  cover  of  white.  The  blossoms  of  A.  rupcstris  remind 
us  of  those  of  Gvpsophila  repens.  A.  cccspitosa  resanbles 
a  vivid  green  carpet  bedecked  in  Spring  with  legions  of 
small  white  flowers.  The  best  of  all  the  sandworts, 
however,  is  Arenaria  iiiontana.  Our  illustration  shows 
a  single  specimen  in  full  bloom.  This  variety  with  its 
abundance  of  large  white  flowers  is  a  gem  for  the  rock 
garden  and  proves  invaluable  for  the  dry-wall. 

Arenarias  require  full  sun  and  prefer  a  light  sandy  soil. 
Beware  of  excessive  moisture,  particularly  during  Win- 
ter. Protect  by  a  light  leaf  coveriiig.  Propagation  is 
niostlv  (lone  bv  division. 


Thp  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not:  for. 
behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
uhich  shall  be  to  all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of 
David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. — 
Luke  2:  10.  IL 
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The  Christmas  Rose 


BERTHA  BERBERT-HAMMOND 


The  hills  arc  uhitc  in  robes  uf  siiuzc 
But  lo!  upon  the  Winter's  breast 

Amid  the  gleam  of  frost  and  ice 

The  Christmas  Rose  uplifts  Us  crest. 

It  seems  the  soul  of  Summer  flozvers 
Grown  brave  to  cheer  the  Winter  hours. 

{Edith  Willis  Lynn.) 

TO  the  little  known  Ijut  exceedingly  interesting  Black 
Hellebore  {Helleborus  niger)  belongs  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  floral  connecting  link,  be- 
tween the  last  flowers  of  Autumn  and  the  first  harbingers 
of  Spring. 

The  Black  Hellebore  (so  called  on  account  of  the  dark 
color  of  its  rhizomes)  is  also  known  as  the  Christmas 
Rose  because  it  is  usually  at  the  height  of  its  season  of 
bloom  during  the  Yule-tide  holidays.  It  is.  however,  not 
a  rose  at  all,  as  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  Ranun- 
culacece  or  Buttercup  family  (Crowfoot  family). 

The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  and  of  easy  culture.  Being 
a  mountain  plant  it  delights  in  a  rich,  moist  soil  such  as 
may  be  foiuid  on  a  sloping  sheltered  hillside,  but  it  will 
thrive  nicely  in  ordinary  garden  loam  in  a  partially  shaded 
situation.  To  guard  its  white  blossoms  from  splashes  of 
mud  or  other  weather  damage,  it  is  advisable  late  in  the 
Fall  to  use  a  mulch  of  moss  or  clean  leaves.  A  glass  cov- 
ered frame  will  protect  the  flowers  from  injury  and  from 
extreme  cold.  This  kind  of  protection  results  also  in  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  bloom.  After 
the  flowering  period  a  mulch  of  stable  litter  or  an  appli- 
cation of  liquid  fertilizer  will  do  much  to  tone  up  the 
plants  and  encourage  growth. 

The  rhizomes  or  root-stocks  of  tliese  desirable  plants, 


which  are  not  expen.si\e.  may  be  obtained  from  plant 
dealers,  and  set  out  either  in  the  early  Autumn  or  early 
Spring.  After  two  or  three  years,  the  clumps  may  be 
divided  and  the  new  plants,  thus  obtained,  reset. 

Considering  its  many  commendable  (jualities  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  the  Christmas  Rose  is  not  more  widely 
known  and  found  in  the  outdoor  garden.  Imagine  the 
thrill  of  the  novelty  of  sweeping  away  a  covering  of  snow 
on  a  mild  mid-Winter  day  and  being  able  to  find  and 
pick,  for  days  of  indoor  enjoyment,  fresh  buds  and  flowers 
with  their  accompanying  dark  green  leaves !  This  one 
peculiar  characteristic  of  having  its  season  of  bloom  when 
no  other  outdoor  flowers  are  in  evidence  should  assure 
the  lasting  popularity  of  the  charming  Christmas  Rose. 
A  fact  not  generally  known  is  that  plants  of  this  variety 
potted  in  the  Autumn  and  grown  in  a  cool  window  will 
produce  indoors,  blossoms  that  will  retain  their  freshness 
and  beauty  for  a  week  or  more. 

Not  only  are  the  large  white  flowers  beautiful,  but  the 
leaves  are  also  attractive  and  as  the  foliage  is  practically 
evergreen,  the  thick,  shapely  leaves  retain  their  charm 
during  most  of  the  year. 

As  the  Black  Hellebore  is  supposed  to  be  a  plant  of 
great  antiquity,  there  is  much  interesting  folk-lore  asso- 
ciated with  it.  According  to  an  old  tradition,  out  of 
pity  an  angel  allowed  Adam  and  Eve  to  take  this  one 
flower  (the  Rose  of  Afifection)  with  them  when  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Among  the 
people  of  the  Alsatian  Mountains  where  the  Christmas 
Rose  is  found  quite  abundantly,  there  is  a  legend  that 
this  flower  first  came  into  bloom  at  the  hour  of  the  birth 
of  the  Christ  Child  and  has  ever  after  been  known  as  the 
Christmas  Rose. 


How  to  Vary  Our  Floral  Species 


THE  little  campaign  that  I  have  undertaken  for  at 
least  the  partial  abandonment  in  our  gardens  of 
one-color  masses  composed  of  common  plants 
(geraniums,  begonias,  anthemis  or  salvias)  and  for  re- 
placing them  with  many-colored  perennials,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  flowering,  would  appear  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently approved  of. 

There  is  besides,  this  new  tendency,  a  reason  of  the 
first  importance — economy.  To  produce  plants  generally 
employed  for  massing,  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
there  is  need  of  coal  and  a  furnace.  If  they  are  replaced 
with  perennial  plants  the  expense  is  nil,  aside  from  the 
cost  of  producing  them  the  first  year,  and  if  annuals  are 
involved  there  is  oid_\-  the  small  expense  of  the  seed. 

In  the  article  entitled  "Flower  Gardens,"  published  in 
this  journal  in  which  I  ilefended  at  every  ])oint  the  theme 
that  engaged  us,  I  hardl}-  had  in  view  perennials  plants 
of  which  the  great  lovers  of  horticulture  know  so  well 
how  to  compose  their  mixed  borders.  But  the  same  beau- 
tiful effects  can  be  obtained  with  annuals  of  easy  culture, 
and  it  is  to  them  that  I  would  devote  this  plea,  or  rather 
to  some  among  them  that  are  not  enough  appreciated. 

Every  one,  to  be  sure,  is  acquainted  with  the  i)opular 
plants:  Queen  Marguerites,  zinnias,  petttnias.  balsams. 
etc..  and  against  them  could  not  be  made  the  reproach  of 
common-placeness  that    I   addressed  above  to  the  gera- 


niums. And  nevertheless,  the  progress  that  has  taken 
place  in  each  of  these  classes  has  at  times  transformed 
their  forms  or  their  color  to  the  point  of  rendering  them 
unrecognizable.  For  example,  zinnias,  so  justly  blame- 
worthy because  of  their  appearance  of  flowers  made  of 
zinc,  have  lost  their  stift'ness  in  the  new  funnel-shaped 
flowers  :  the  Queen  Marguerites,  too  regular,  have  become 
graceful  and  ruffled  in  the  varieties  Ct>met  and  Mammoth, 
and  in  the  Unicum,  called  Electric  because  of  the  radiant 
form  of  its  flowers.  The  petunias  have  shortened  their 
petals  and  brightened  their  enlarged  throats  with  colors 
so  diverse  and  so  rich  that  the  name  superbissima,  which 
has  been  given  to  them,  would  not  ap])ear  at  all  extrava- 
gant to  those  who  possess  a  truly  select  strain.  The 
antirrhinums  are  no  more  the  common  snapdragons  of 
our  grandmothers:  their  flowers  have  enlarged  and  the 
colors  have  become  not  only  numerous,  but  delicate  and 
of  a  character  unlooked  for.  Cam|ianulas  have  appeared 
with  an  ornamental  collarette,  in  the  strain  called  calv- 
canthema;  pansies  are  marked  or  striped,  while  the 
flowers  are  enlarged. 

I  do  not  speak  of  dahlias,  which  ;ne  not.  properly  speak- 
ing, annual  plants  ( that  is  to  say,  continuing  only  a  year) 
liut  the\  are  to  be  noted  for  transformations  that  are  ex- 
traordinary to  the  extent  that  their  old  roimd  and  regular 
fiowers  have  disappeared,  replaced  by  pleasintr  i-(ill.Trettcs, 
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or  with  those  having  pt-tal.s  line  and  pointed,  resembhny 
Japanese  chrvsanthemums  (cactus  dahhas )  ;  or  gigantic, 
with  two  or  three  rows  of  petals,  very  ornamental  and  of 
a  very  artistic  eftect  ( collossal  dahlias);  or  again  with 
small  quilled  petals  resembling  anemones  or  pyrethrums 
(glona  dahlias). 

But  the  principal  aim  of  this  article  is  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lovers  of  gardens  to  certain  species  that  are 
not  known  like  the  preceding  and  which  merit  cultiva- 
tion, nevertheless,  in  a  manner  to  vary  the  effects  of  the 
bedding  that  I  have  praised  in  the  developing  of  parks. 

In  tiie  first  rank  I  would  cite  the  Sall>iiilossis.  It  is 
supremely  a  plant  possessing  colors  both  rich  and  varied, 
though  but  little  known.  Recently  a  lady  in  Lyons,  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  its  merits  and  who,  after  some 
years,  showed  it  to  her  astonished  friends,  asked  me  to 
call  attention  to  this  plant.  I  understand  her  admiration, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  beautiful  than  these 
flowers  of  striking  tones,  varying  from  golden  yellovy  to 
crimson-red  and  to  an  intense  violet,  veined  and  striped 
like  lace,  of  clear  tones  and  of  soft  velvety  shades.  There 
too  the  name  superbissima,  given  by  the  gardeners  to  this 
strain,  is  not  at  all  an  exaggeration.  Their  culture  is  sun- 
pie  and  easy,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
take  the  place  in  gardens  that  they  deserve. 

I  pass  to  another  plant  that  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 
by  another  citizen  of  Lyons,  and  which  is  as  far  from  be- 
ing appreciated  in  France  as  it  is  in  California,  the  coun- 
try of  which  it  is  the  state  flower.  It  is  true  that  its  barbar- 
oris  name  makes  one  think  of  the  flefinition  given  to  botany 
by  a  humorist,  "The  art  of  insulting  plants  with  Greek 
and  Latin,"  is  against  it.  It  is  the  Eschscholtzia.  The 
spelling  could  evidently  eliminate  two  or  three  useless  con- 
sonants ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  rendering  homage  to  a 
Swedish  or  Danish  naturalist,  Eschscholtz,  to  whom  this 
plant  has  been  dedicated,  at  the  risk  of  impeding  its 
spread.  This  poppy  has  elegant  flowers  of  yellow  colors, 
and  particularly  of  saffron  and  orange,  extremely  rich  and 
brilliant.  One' variety,  called  Mandarin,  has  even  roseate 
tones,  darker  on  the  reverse  of  the  petals.  But  besides 
the  incomparable  eff'ect  of  its  flowers,  wdiich  moreover 
open  and  keep  a  long  time  in  water,  this  plant  has  the 
advantage  of  being  extremely  hardy.  It  prospers  in  the 
driest  and  sandiest  soils,  like  those  of  the  country  of  its 
origin,  and  it  forms  large  clumps  of  a  grand  eff'ect.  Its 
flowering  is  of  long  continuance,  from  June  to  October, 
and  its  culture  (sowing  in  its  jilace).  does  not  present  any 
difficulty. 

AniDther  plant,  the  Clarkia.  merits  its  name  "pretty,'' 
because  of  its  flowers  with  four  petals  at  right  angles, 
of  varied  and  pleasing  colors. 

Ciip'lica  miniata.  which  derives  its  name  from  the  bright 
red  color  of  its  laciniated  petals,  is  of  a  flowering  season 
quite  prolonged   for  an  annual. 

There  are  few  plants  as  beautiful  as  the  godetias,  when 
they  have  succeeded  well,  as  they  form  veritable  clumps 
covered  with  bright  satiny  flowers  ;  but  under  our  climate 
of  Lyons,  they  do  not  always  give  the  effect  expected. 

Pentstemons,  said  to  have  gloxinia-like  flowers,  by  rea- 
son of  the  richness  and  variation  of  colors  that  have  been 
obtained  in  them,  are  in  the  number  of  the  actually  most 
decorative  of  known  plants. 

More  use  is  made  now  of  copper-s])otted  iiiiiiniliis:  but 
nevertheless  many  people  express  their  wonder  and  in- 
quire for  its  name  as  they  contemplate  in  the  Spring  the 
beautiful  masses  which  the  gardeners  of  the  citv  of  Lyons 
plant  before  our  monuments. 

The  odorous  centaureas.  which  some  call  amberboas, 
to  distinguish  the  bluets  or  other  centaureas.  now  have 
large  flowers,  of  very  ornamental  form,  in  the  strain  called 
Imperial. 


Win-  is  the  Souci  cultivated  so  little?  Is  it  because  of 
its  sad  name?  There  are  few  plants,  however,  that  pro- 
duce a  better  eff'ect,  and  which  are  of  a  more  beautiful 
yellow.  I  think  that  my  readers  have  not  any  more  the 
aversion  of  former  times  for  this  color,  the  most  truly 
decorative,  and  that  they  profess  for  it  the  love  that  Mar- 
shal Berthier,  chief  of  the  staff'  of  Napoleon,  had.  He 
loved  it  to  such  an  extent  that  all  his  household  servants 
and  chamberlains  were  dressed  in  that  color  and  were 
called,  for  this  reason,  "The  canary-birds  of  Mons.  Prince 
de  Neuchatel." 

In  addition,  for  those  who  do  not  wish  decisively  to 
rallv  to  yellow,  there  is  a  Marigold,  Prince  d'Orange, 
which  has  flowers  of  a  beautiful  orange  tone.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  sure,  in  the  case  of  ]\Iarigolds,  to  have  a  good 
strain,  with  very  large  flowers  Cjuite  double. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  yellow  flowers  let  us 
say  a  word  concerning  sunflowers  of  which  one  variety, 
called  ciiciniicrifolius  (with  the  leaves  of  a  gourd)  is  of 
restricted  habit,  permitting  its  use  in  borders.  A  sub- 
variety,  called  Orion,  has  twisted  petals,  like  those  of  a 
small  cactus  dahlia.  But  these  yellow  sunflowers  have 
been  transformed  also.  Thev  have  become  red,  or  rather 
of  a  chestnut,  near  red.  Better  still,  they  have  in  the  new 
variety  Excelsior  taken  the  most  diverse  forms  and  col- 
ors and  the  most  varied,  from  cream-white  to  old  rose 
and  to  dark  reddish  violet.  Their  low  habit  facilitates 
the  employment  of  them  also. 

Ahvays  in  the  most  decorative  red  and  yellow  colors, 
mention  must  be  made  of  Gaillardia  dc  Lorciic.  with 
laciniated  tubules  so  numerous,  when  they  are  very  select, 
that  the  flowers  form  veritable  balls  of  grand  and  lasting 
eff'ect. 

-And  the  Gauras,  with  their  large  branches,  long  and 
flexible,  which  last  the  entire  year,  resemble  hovering 
butterflies.  There  are  many  others  that  ought  to  be 
mentioned.  lUit  I  have  wished  only  to  draw  the  attention 
of  lovers  of  flowers  to  the  eff'ect  that  can  be  obtained  with 
species  of  simple  culture  and  least  costly,  and  which  are 
not  sufficiently  employed. — Piiillipi>e  Rivoire,  in  Revue 
Hortiralc. 
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its  petals.  The  flowers  are  self-colored  of  a  beautiful 
orange  tint. 

"Ximbus,"  one  of  the  varieties  that  w?as  given  an 
.Award  of  Merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is 
very  distinct,  having  flowers  of  copper  and  gold,  with  a 
crimson  ring  around  the  base  of  the  petals. 

There  is  one  variety  which  w-e  unfortunatelx  missed, 
described  in  Mr.  Morris's  catalog,  which  must  be  a  won- 
derfully fine  plant.  It  is  reported  to  be  the  tallest  of  the 
Montbretias — attaining  a  height  of  four  and  one-half 
feet,  and.  "over  one  hundred  and  thirty  flowers  and  buds 
of  a  fine,  rich  dark  color  have  been  counted  on  one 
branching  stem." 

That  these  Montbretias  have  impressed  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morris  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
for  a  group  of  them  shown  in  August,  1918,  that  eight 
of  them  have  received  Awards  of  ]\Ierit,  and  one  a  First 
Class  Certificate.  They  should  have  a  great  future,  both 
as  cut  flowers  and  as  garden  plants,  if  they  prove  to  be 
of  a  sufficiently  hardy  constitution.  Our  impression, 
when  looking  over  those  grown  at  Earlham  Hall,  was 
that  some  of  them  might  prove  to  be  somewhat  "mift'y." 
We  are  planning  to  grow-  a  collection  of  some  of  the  best 
of  the  varieties  at  tlie  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  with  a 
view-  to  deten-nining  their  adaptability  to  our  climate. 
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A  Few  of  the  Newer  Dahlias 


W.  H.  WAITE 


TO  the  dahlia  enthusiast,  the  noveUies  of  tht- 
year  are  always  a  source  of  enjoyment  and 
interest ;  sometimes  there  are  disappointments, 
a  few  not  doing  as  well  as  might  be  expected,  not 
coming  up  to  descriptions  or  expectations,  yet  we  are 
always  looking  for  improvements  and  the  enthusiast 


Judge  Marean 

canncjt  be  without  the  new  ones.  Most  of  the  novel- 
ties that  I  purchased  last  year  have  done  exceedingly 
well,  and  1  give  here  a  few  notes  which  may  help  some 
readers  who  wish  to  add  to  their  collections. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  what  one  would  call 
a  very  good  one  for  the  dahlia;  during  August  they 
did  splendidly,  but  the  greater  part  of  September  was 
altogether  too  warm,  and  consequently  many  of  them 
suffered.  Therefore  if  any  variety  has  not  quite  come 
up  to  expectations,  I  should  not  condemn  it  but  would 
give  it  another  trial.  I  have  been  more  and  more  im- 
pressed the  past  season  on  the  advisability  of  late 
planting,  for  the  section  of  the  country,  in  which  I 
am  situated,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  I  would 
not  advocate  planting  before  June  first,  and  I  make 
several  plantings  a  week  apart. 

Personally  I  prefer  young  plants,  as  I  alwa\  s 
secure  better  results  from  them,  provided  they  have 
been  propagated  at  the  proper  time,  and  not  allowed 
to  become  stunted.  If  one  is  using  tubers,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  tuber  is  perfect,  and  divided  to  onh 
one  e3'e. 

The  following  varieties  1  have  given  a  good  trial. 
While  1  am  discarding  some  twenty-five  varictir-- 
this  year,  the  ones  I  mention  will.  I  think,  have  a 
permanent  place  in  my  collection  for  c[uite  a  few- 
years. 

Clwrm.  Dec(jrative,  one  of  Judge  Marean's  vari- 
eties and  a  splendid  grower,  wonderful  vigor,  flowers 
on  long  stems,  and  a  beautiful  burnt  orange  color 
This    will    make   a    fine   commercial    variety. 

Earl  Williaiiis.  Decorative,  a  fancy  variety  from 
California  that  attracts  attention  everywhere.  The 
flowers  are  almost  white  with  red  on  the  edges  of 
the  florets.  Like  many  other  fancies,  sometimes  there 
is  more  red  than  white,  and  vice  versa.  When  you 
have  a  flower  with  the  even  mixture  of  color,  it  i^ 
very  distinctive.  It  is  also  a  good  grower  and  a  free 
bloomer. 


E.  T.  Bedford.  Hybrid  decorative,  from  Judge 
Marean.  It  is  a  monster  flower,  and  1  used  to  think 
that  people  exaggerated  when  they  said  they  had 
seen  a  dahlia  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  but  1  have 
had  several  blooms  of  this  variety,  twelve  inches  and 
slightly  over.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  good  stout 
stems,  and  are  purplish  in  tone  with  a  silvery  reverse. 
It  is  a  splendid  exhibition  variety. 

Jersey's  Pride.  Hybrid  decorative.  I  have  given 
this  name  to  one  of  my  seedlings  which  I  believe  will 
have  a  future.  It  was  one  of  the  varieties  entered  at 
the  test  garden  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  I  believe  that  it 
scored  high  and  gained  a  certificate.  I  have  received 
several  letters  from  people  who  saw  it  growing  there, 
giving  it  great  praise.  It  is  a  seedling  between  George 
\\  alters  and  King  of  the  Autumn,  and  so  far  possesses 
all  the  good  points  and  none  of  the  bad  ones  of  its 
parents.  The  flowers  are  a  bronze  shade,  produced 
very  freely  on  long,  straight  stems,  well  above  the 
foliage. 

Mrs.  I.  de  Ver  Warner.  Decorative,  from  Judge 
Marean.    If  Judge  Marean  had  never  raised  any  other 


.Mrs.     JlKUllh      I  .       w,:.,    .•>; 

dahlia  but  this  one,  this  alone  would  li;i\e  hkkU-  luiii 
famous.  It  is,  I  think,  without  any  doubt  the  finest 
dahlia  that  has  ever  been  introduced.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful grower  and  the  large,  cattlcya  colored,  jierfertly 
shaped  flowers  are  jiroduced  on  long  stiff  stems.    The 
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large  flowers  look  right  at  one,  just  like  a  sunflower. 
I  have  cut  stems  of  this  variety  five  feet  in  length. 
It  is  a  profuse  bloomer  and  was  the  cynosure  of  all 
who  saw  my  collection  this  year. 

The  Emperor.  Decorative,  one  of  Judge  Alarean's 
which  is  to  be  introduced  this  year.  I  was  fortunate 
in  getting  a  bulb  of  this  variety  from  the  introducer 
to  try  the  past  season,  and  I  can  certainly  testify 
to  its   superiority.     It  is  a  beautiful  dark,  self  color 


me  during  the  shows.  The  flowers  are  large,  splendid 
in  shape,  and  a  rich,  golden  yellow,  produced  freely 
on  very  good  stems. 

Rookzi'ood.  Decorative.  Here  is  I  think  the  very 
best  variety  that  I  have  yet  seen  from  California ; 
somewhat  dwarf  in  habit  with  me,  but  it  has  beautiful, 
dark  pink  flowers,  and  produces  very  freely. 

Shiidovj's  Lavender.  Decorative,  a  very  pretty 
shade  of  lavender  from  California.  It  is  a  tall  grower 
with  the  flowers  produced  on  top  of  the  stem.  The 
color  faded  out  to  nearly  white  during  the  hot  weather. 
I  shall  try  this  variety  again,  though  I  am  not  very 
favorably   impressed   with   it. 

Patrick  O'Mara.  Decorative.  While  this  variety 
has  somewhat  disappointed  me,  I  think  it  is  only  due 
to  the  extreme  trying  conditions.  It  was  very  good 
with  me  during  August,  but  during  September  the 
florets  turned  very  bad,  before  the  flower  was  fully 
developed.  It  has  a  fine  stem  and  while  I  do  not  think 
it  will  ever  make  a  great  exhibition  flower,  I  believe 
it  will  make  a  good  commercial  variety.  The  flowers 
are  a  golden  yellow  and  produced  freely.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  somewhere  that,  unlike  its  parent,  the  King 
of  Autumn,  it  never  produces  single  flowers.  I  had 
twelve  plants,  all  propagated  from  one  tuber,  and  one 
plant  produced  nothing  but  single  flowers.  The  others 
produced  perfect  flowers  right  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  sporting  habit  in  the  dahlia  is  indeed 
very  puzzling. 

Mr.'!.  G.  Elkins,  Jr.  This  new  variety,  introduced 
by  H.  F.  Michell  is  one  of  great  merit.  The  flowers 
are  large,  on  good  stems,  though  they  are  somewhat 
inclined  to  hang  their  heads,  not  enough  however,  to 
call  the  plants  weak  necked.  In  color,  it  rather  re- 
sembles U.  .S.  A.  but  it  is  much  better  with  me  than 
the  above,  as  it  never  becomes  pjeony.  until  about  the 
last  of  the  season,  when  they  all  more  or  less  show 
tipen  centers. 

I  have  had  many  other  novelties  on  trial,  but  these 
are  the  best  of  the  new  ones,  as  they  showed  up  with  me 
during  the  past  season. 


Mrs.  I.  dc   /"(■/•   II  anirr 

flower  of  large  size  and  great  depth,  on  long  stems. 
There  is  absolutely  no  weakness  about  its  neck,  in 
fact,  it  is  without'  a  fault,  and  one  of  the  grandest 
dahlias  I  have  ever  seen.  This  and  Mrs.  I.  de  Ver 
Warner,  I  prophecy,  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  many 
years. 

Mephistophcles.  Hybrid  decorative.  .\  variety_  I 
have  always  admired  in  Judge  Marean's  collection 
and  I  was  very  eager  to  get  it.  It  seems  to  be  of  a 
different  type  from  the  ordinary  run  of  varieties ;  the 
plant  does  not  branch  so  much,  very  few  lateral 
branches  being  formed.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
very  stiff  stems  and  are  placed  right  on  top  of  the 
stem.  The  flowers  are  large,  well  formed,  and  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  ruby.  I  have  had  many  flowers 
over  ten  inches  in  diameter  from  very  late  planted 
plants. 

Mable  B.  Taft.  Decorative,  a  new  yellow  from 
California  that  has  all  the  ear  marks  of  a  good  one. 
Unfortunatelv.   this   variety    was    not    in   flower    \\ith 


THE  PRETTIEST  CHRISTMAS  WREATH 

(Ri-gi>ia!d  Stevens  Kimball) 

Wreaths  of  Laurel  wound  with  Holly, 

Wreaths  that  hold  the  Mistletoe, 
Wreaths  bespeaking  season  jolly 

Wreaths  that  hope  and  good  cheer  show. 

Wreaths  with  bright  Poinsettias  merry, 
Wreaths  bedecked  with  ribbons  gay. 

Wreaths  that  hold  the  dark  red  berry. 
Wreaths  entwined  with  leaves  of  Bay. 

Best  of  Christmas  decorations, 

Telling  of  our  joy  complete. 
Symbol  once  of  heathen  nations 

For  their  victors  in  the  meet. 

Tlien  for  winners  only  telling 

Of  their  prowess  in  the  game ; 
Now  for  all  a  message  spelling 

That  for  all  remain  the  same. 

^\'reaths  the  Christmas  gladness  sharing 
.\t   this   season   have   their   place. 

Therefore   let   us   each   be   wearing 
Wreaths  of  smiles  upon  his  face. 

—Newport  HcrM,  Dec.  2S.  1920. 
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Epiphytes,  Parasites  and  Saprophytes 


WILLARD  N.  CLUTE 


THE  great  majority  of  plants  are  independent  species, 
living  in  the  soil  and  taking  from  it,  or  from  the 
air,  the  materials  of  which  plant  food  is  formed. 
There  are  others,  however,  which  have  adopted 
very  different  methods  of  food-getting  and  being  thus 
out  of  the  ordinary  have  more  than  the  ustial  claims  to 
our  attention  and  interest.  One  group  of  considerable 
size  has  taken  on  a  number  of  animal  characteristics. 
The  species  have  lost  their  chlorophyll,  the  substance 
which  enables  them  to  make  food  for  themselves,  and  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  live  on  otlier  plants,  just  as  animals 
do.  Some  of  these  actually  attack  living  animals  or 
plants  and  tearing  down  their  tissues  appropriate  the 
material  to  their  own  uses. 

Those  which  attack  living  things  are  known  as  para- 
sites. They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  prey  upon 
a  great  variety  of  plants,  but  are  most  common,  of  course, 
in  the  tropics.  ]\lany  are  so  highly  specialized  that  they 
are  limited  to  a  single  host.  Certain  species  live  on  pollen 
grains  only,  others  are  nearly  confined  to  the  ovaries  of 
grasses,  and  still  others  are  parasitic  upon  subterranean 
insect  larvae,  replacing  the  tissues  of  the  host  with  their 
own  tissues  and  incidentally  becoming  an  article  of  food 
much  relished  by  certain  savages.  There  is  scarcely  an 
animal  or  plant  that  is  not  attacked  by  one  or  more  para- 
sites. Even  man,  himself,  is  host  for  a  score  or  more 
of  different  species.  Some  of  these  are  seldom  thought 
of  as  plants,  especially  those  that  cause  ringworm,  thrush, 
and  dandruff.  The  bacteria  of  disease  are  of  course  para- 
sites, though  few  people  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  plants.  Among  the  more  curious  parasites  that 
infest  plants  are  the  species  of  rust — thousands  in  num- 
ber— which  require  two  different  hosts  to  round  out  their 
life  histories.  The  well-known  wheat  rust  begins  life  on 
the  barberry,  the  corn  rust  occurs  first  on  the  oxalis,  the 
apple  rust  is  found  on  the  cedar,  and  the  poplar  rust 
originates  on  the  larch. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  plant  parasites  are  found 
among  the  fungi  but  others  are  flowering  plants.  Of  the 
latter  it  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  twenty-five  hun- 
dred different  kinds  are  to  be  foimd  in  dift'erent  parts  of 
tlie  world.  The  parasitic  fungi  are  for  the  most  part 
insignificant  in  size — the  bacteria  are  the  smallest  of  liv- 
ing things — but  their  capacity  for  harm  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  size  and  is  due  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  mtiltiply.  The  rusts,  smuts,  mildews,  blights 
and  rots  that  attack  common  plants  are  either  bacteria  or 
closely  allied  plants.  The  parasitic  flowering  plants,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  often  of  considerable  size:  in  fact, 
the  Rafflesia,  a  parasite  upon  various  large  lianas  of  the 
East  Indies,  has  a  flower  more  than  nine  feet  in  circum- 
ference— quite  the  largest  flower  in  the  world.  Most  of 
the  parasitic  flowering  plants  are  parasitic  upon  other 
flowering  plants,  but  the  Indian  pipe  is  said  to  reverse 
the  usual  condition  and  become  parasitic  upon  a  fungus. 
There  are  a  few  fungi,  also,  that  are  parasitic  upon  other 
fungi. 

.\s  a  result  of  their  peculiar  life  habits,  the  structure  of 
parasites  is  often  greatly  altered.  In  the  flowering  ])lants, 
for  instance,  the  leaves  are  very  small  or  ab.sent  and  have 
no  chlorophyll.  Often  the  stem  is  short  or  weak  and 
there  is  a  lack  of  differentiation  in  the  tissues  of  the 
embryo.  All  complete  parasites  are  pale  in  hue.  or  if 
colored,  the  color  is  other  than  green.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  of  our  finwering  plant  [>arasites,  the  dodder,  has 


a  slender  orange-colored  stem  which  looks  like  a  tangle  of 
copper  wire  amidst  the  vegetation  of  its  haunts.  The 
embryo  of  this  plant  well  illustrates  the  reduction  in 
structure  of  a  parasite.  It  is  so  degenerate  that  it  has  no 
seed-leaves  or  cotyledons.  The  Indian  pipe  and  the 
broom-rapes  are  pale  and  ghost-like  species,  the  former 
often  called  corpse-plant  or  ghost-flower  because  of  its 
pale  and  waxy  texture. 

Among  the  flowering  plants  some  species  are  only  half 
parasites.  They  have  leaves  in  which  there  is  more  or 
less  green  and  thus  are  able  to  make  part  of  their  food. 
Such  species  often  delude  the  novice  into  thinking  that 
they  are  self-supporting  plants,  esjiecially  when  they 
are  growing  in  soil,  but  their  true  nature  is  revealed  by 
digging  them  up  when  the  roots  are  found  to  be  fastened 
to  those  of  other  plants.  The  mistletoe,  on  the  contrar)-, 
is  one  of  the  half-parasites  that  grow  on  the  branches  of 
trees  and  is  thus  easily  recognized. 

All  parasites  live  by  tearing  down  the  tissues  of  their 
hosts  in  various  ways.  Some  begin  life  by  germinating 
on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants  and  find  their  way  into 
the  interior  of  the  plant  through  the  stoniata.  Once 
within,  they  spread  from  cell  to  cell,  or  the  plant  body 
may  remain  in  the  intercellular  spaces  and  send  sucking 
organs,  haiistoria,  into  the  cells  to  al)sorb  the  cell  con- 
tents. The  flowering  plant  parasites  seldom  enter  the 
host,  but  instead  send  haustoria  into  the  plants  at  every 
point  of  contact. 

Parasitism  occurs  in  many  plant  families,  but  in  some  it 
is  so  prevalent  as  to  be  essentially  a  family  characteristic. 
In  the  broom-rape  and  mistletoe  families  practically  all 
the  species  are  parasites.  The  figwort  family  has  few 
complete  parasites  but  half-parasites  are  common.  Among 
the  best  known  are  the  yellow  foxgloves,  cow-wheat, 
lousewort.  and  painted  cup.  The  orchid  and  heath  fami- 
lies also  contain  many  parasites  and  half-parasites. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  true  parasites  and  tliose  species  called  sapro- 
phytes which  live  on  dead  organic  matter.  The  two  are 
often  closely  related  and  there  are  certain  curious  forms 
which  are  facultative  parasites  and  may  begin  life  as 
sapro])hytes  but,  spreading  to  living  tissues,  ultimately 
become  parasites.  There  are  other  saprophytes,  also,  that 
cannot  become  parasites  of  themselves  but  which  may  be 
induced  to  become  so  in  the  laboratory  by  feeding  with 
the  proper  substances,  such  as  dilute  sugars,  until  they 
get  started.  In  Nature,  plants  often  secrete  substances 
in  their  cells  that  hinder  parasites  from  entering. 

Sa|)ro]ihytes  abound  in  most  groups  of  the  fungi. 
.\ninng  the  bacteria  there  are  probably  more  saprophytic 
than  jiarasitic  forms.  The  flavors  of  butter,  cheese,  sour 
kraut,  tobacco,  and  many  other  substances  are  due  to  the 
activities  of  saprophytic  bacteria  and  so  are  the  ptomaines 
and  toxins  that  occur  in  nitrogenous  foods.  All  the  yeasts 
are  saprophytes  and  a  large  number  of  others  are  found 
among  the  molds,  mildews,  and  sac-fungi.  Camembert 
cheese  owes  its  flavor  to  a  saprophytic  mold.  .Ml  the 
rusts  seem  to  he  parasites.  biU  among  the  so-called  higher 
fungi,  comprising  the  earth  stars,  nuishrooms.  pulT-halls. 
and  the  like,  saprophytes  are  greatly  in  the  majority. 

.\  considerable  number  of  flowering  plants  were  once 
thought  to  be  saprophytes,  but  as  the  knowledge  of  these 
plants  has  become  more  exact,  most  reputed  cases  of  sapro- 
(ihytism  have  turned  out  to  be  something  else:  in  fact, 
parasitic    or    half-parasitic    flowering    plants    outnumber 
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them  many  times.  There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of 
colorless  flowering  plants  that,  like  saprophytes,  seem  to 
require  nearly  pure  humus  for  their  growth  and  are  never 
found  except  in  localities  where  rotting  leaves  are  abun- 
dant. It  is  now  thought  that  such  plants  have  formed  a 
partnership,  or  symbiosis,  with  various  fungi,  or  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Indian  pipe,  they  are  actually  parasitic 
upon  it:  It  is  well-known  that  many  flowering  plants 
have  roots  infested  with  fungus  which  they  do  not  seem 
able  to  get  along  well  without.  In  true  symbiosis,  each 
partner  is  supposed  to  contribute  something  toward  the 
common  good.  In  the  present  case,  since  the  flowering 
plant  does  not  produce  root  hairs,  it  is  conjectured  that 
fungi  supply  the  place  of  these  and  perhaps  digest  certain 
substances  in  the  soil  for  the  use  of  both  partners.  Many 
fungi,  however,  are  known  which  are  able  to  absorb 
sugars  and  starches  from  decaying  leaves  and  do  not. 
therefore,  require  association  with  other  plants.  The 
union  of  these  w-ith  a  flowering  plant  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  a  case  of  parasitism  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  plant. 

A  still  more  curious  union  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the 
prothallitim  or  gametophyte  of  many  fernworts.  which 
are  not  only  colorless  but  subterranean.  So  rare  are  the 
prothallia  of  the  club-mosses  that  those  of  many  species 
have  never  been  seen.  All  such  prothallia  must  be  either 
parasites  or  saprophytes.  Possibly  it  may  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  they  are  half-parasites,  half-saprophytes. 

There  is  probably  no  class  of  plants  in  the  world  more 
useful  than  the  saprophytes.  It  is  true  we  do  not  make 
use  of  many  of  them  directly,  and  food  plants  are  of  more 
immediate  value,  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  saprophytes 
to  remove  the  dead  parts  of  plants  by  decay,  the  ground 
would  long  ago  have  become  so  encumbered  with  dead 
vegetation  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  the  food  plants 
to  grow.  It  was  once  pretty  well  accepted  that  the  fun- 
gus saproi>hytes  are  derived  from  degenerate  algas,  but 
a  good  many  botanists  now  hold  that  fungi  have  existed 
since  the  beginning  and  have  assumed  their  various  forms 
through  evolution  exactly  as  green  plants  have  done. 

In  the  [jopular  mind,  still  another  grouj)  of  plants  are 
often  confused  with  parasites.  These  are  the  epiphytes 
which.  like  the  others,  live  upon  other  plants,  but  difl^er 
in  using  them  onlv  for  support.  In  tropical  regions  where 
moisture,  warmth,  and  light  are  most  abundant  the  press 
of  plants  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  longer  room  for  all 
on  the  ground,  even  if  the  tall  and  dense  forests  favored 
by  such  conditions  allowed  sufficient  light  for  growth 
to  penetrate  to  the  ground  below.  The  soil  is  thickly 
covereil  with  plants  that  can  endure  the  shade  but  the 
herbaceous  sjiecies  that  require  more  light  are  obliged  to 
secure  locations  on  the  branches  of  trees  or  perish.  Such 
forms  are  often  given  the  very  descriptive  name  of  "perch- 
ing plants''  since  they  use  the  larger  plants  for  support. 
Although  epiphytes  have  their  highest  development  in 
the  tropics,  there  are  a  few  even  in  temperate  regions, 
but  they  are  pretty  generally  low  forms  of  life  such  as 
mosses,  liverworts  and  lichens,  which  can  endure  con- 
siderable cold  and  drought. 

Epiphytes  are  often  spoken  of  as  "air  plants"  and  many 
people  suppose  that  there  is  a  single  species  entitled  to 
be  called  bv  this  name,  which  lives  upon  air  in  a  manner 
different  from  other  plants.  Epiphytes,  however,  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule  among  green  plants  and  require  the 
same  food  materials.  The  problem  they  have  solved  in 
beconu'ng  epiphytes  is  simply  how  to  get  the  required  ele- 
ments in  tb.e  places  they  inhabit.  Of  the  elements  likely 
to  fluctuate  in  amount,  water  is  the  most  important. 
Epiphytes,  therefore,  seldom  occur  except  in  regions  of 
abundant  rainfall.     Even  here  short  seasons  of  drought 


are  likely  to  occur  and  in  consequence  we  find  many 
devices  for  securing  water  while  it  is  to  be  had  and  stor- 
ing it  up  against  a  time  of  need.  Some  kinds  of  pitcher- 
plants  store  water  in  the  pitchers  and  many  members  of 
the  pineapple  family  have  leaves  with  clasping  bases  in 
the  hollows  of  which  little  cisterns  of  water  accumulate. 
In  such  cisterns,  at  least  one  little  insect-catching  water- 
plant — a  species  of  bladderwort  (Utriciilafia  Huiiiboldtii) 
— finds  a  home  and  thus  becomes  an  epiphyte  upon  an 
epiphyte.  A  large  number  of  orchids  have  curiously  modi- 
fied stems,  called  pseudobulbs  in  which  water  is  stored, 
while  some  of  the  sword  ferns  have  little  bladder-like 
tubers  upon  the  rootstocks  that  contain  water. 

Among  epiphytes,  species  having  a  thick  epidermis,  or 
covered  with  hairs  and  scales,  are  the  rule.  Species  with 
thin  leaves  usually  have  some  provision  for  dropping 
them  in  seasons  of  long-continued  di'ought,  only  the  fleshy 
rootstocks  remaining  alive.  A  large  number  of  orchids 
have  roots  with  a  highly  specialized  cortex  which  acts  like 
a  sponge  in  soaking  up  water  when  it  rains,  and  some  of 
these  have  the  added  faculty  of  absorbing  moisture  from 
the  air  between  showers.  Such  roots  produce  no  root- 
hairs,  nor  do  they  attempt  to  attach  the  plant  to  its  sup- 
port. Instead  they  hang  down  in  clusters  and  act  simply 
as  absorbing  organs.  Other  plants  may  begin  life  as 
true  epiphytes  but  in  course  of  time  they  send  down  long 
roots  that  finally  penetrate  the  soil  and  supply  some  of 
the  food  materials.  Such  plants  then  become  half-epi- 
phytes. True  epiphytes  obtain  their  mineral  matter  from 
the  dust  washed  down  by  rains,  from  the  decaying  leaves 
that  may  find  lodgement  among  the  roots  and  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree  to  which  they  are  attached  and  into  which 
some  of  their  rootlets  may  penetrate. 

Most  epiphytes  have  devised  special  forms  of  roots  for 
retaining  their  hold  upon  their  supports.  The  main  roots 
may  be  flattened  and.  clinging  close  to  the  bark,  give  oft' 
great  numbers  of  processes  like  root-hairs,  which  unlike 
these  organs  in  other  plants  are  rather  permanent  in  char- 
acter and  function  as  holdfasts  instead  of  absorbing- 
organs.  The  roots  of  epiphytic  ferns  are  often  thickly 
clothed  with  these  brownish,  root-like  organs  that  cling 
so  closely  to  the  bark  that  it  is  much  easier  to  tear  oft 
bits  of  the  bark  than  to  loosen  the  roots  when  collecting 
the  plants. 

The  principal  tropical  epiphytes  belong  to  the  orchid. 
fern,  club-moss  and  pineapple  families.  Nearly  three 
hundred  species  of  wild  pines,  as  the  plants  of  the  last 
mentioned  family  are  called,  are  found  epiphytic  in  the 
tropics.  One  species,  the  so-called  gray  or  Spanish  moss, 
is  found  on  trees  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Among  other  tro])ical  epiphytes  are  species  of  figs,  pep- 
pers, and  cacti.  Some  epiphytes  are  quite  inconspicuous 
and  are  almost  hidden  by  the  mosses  that  share  their 
habitats  with  them,  but  the  great  majority  compare  very 
favorabh-  in  stature  with  terrestrial  plants.  In  favorable 
situations  they  often  crowd  the  trees  in  immense  num- 
])ers — thousands  on  a   sinele  tree. 


Blow,  bugles  of  battle,  the  marches  of  peace; 
East,  west,  north,  and  south  let  the  long  quarrel  cease  ; 
Sing  the  song  of  great  joy  that  angels  began. 
Sing  of  .glory  to  God  and  of  good  will  to  man ! 

Hark  !      Joining   in   chorus 
The  heavens  bend  o'er  us ! 

The  dark  night  is  ending  and  dawn  has  begun ; 

Rise,  hope  of  the  ages,  arise  like  the  sun, 

All  speech  flow  to  music,  all  hearts  beat  as  one ! 

John  Greenle.^f  Whittier. 
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December  Birds 


PAUL  B.  RlIS 


DECKMLIER  i.s  the  last  chapter  in  the  yearlv  cycle 
of  months.  We  barely  should  care  to  close  a  book 
without  reading  its  final  chapter,  even  following  up 
its  sequel  if  there  be  any.  So  it  is  in  Nature.  We  must 
look  to  December  to  finish  the  season's  work,  to  complete 
the  data  of  the  field  book.  The  presence  of  that  war- 
bling, vireo,  orchard  oriole  and  rose  breasted  grosbeak 
are  easily  e.xplained  now,  their  cunningly  concealed  nests 
now  darkly  revealed  against  the  leaden  December  sky. 
.-\.nd  in  other  places  where  we  often  met  the  yellow 
warbler,  the  woodthrush  and  the  woodpecker,  slinkmg 
.away  at  our  approach ;  we  now  hold  their  secrets.  De- 
cember therefore  is  essential  to  the  Nature  lover,  as  it 
supplies  the  answer  to   many   half-formed   questions. 

No  seasonal  changes  cover  a  wider  range  during  an} 
month  of.  the  year  than  in  December.  While  often  v^-e 
find  November  prolonged  well  toward  the  first  of  the  new 
year  with  a  "green  Christmas''  yet  more  often  we  experi- 
ence sudden  changes,  a  rebellious  breaking  up  of  the  Sum- 
mer, a  premature  assault  by  King  Uoreas  on  lands  of  a 
.scarcely  stilled  Indian  Summer.  The  fields  and  wood- 
lands are  soft  and  brown,  leaving  little  solace  for  him, 
who  must  'nave  a  high  pressure  performance,  and  yet  we. 
who  delight  in  any  of  Nature's  moods  may  draw  much 
entertainment  from  the  grounds,  barren  to  any  but  the 
appreciative.  A  last  canoe  trip  down  stream  will  yield 
the  richest  returns,  for  here  we  may  let  our  eyes  feast 
on  many  things  not  found  afield. 

The  fangs  of  King  Uoreas  in  his  first  attacks  have 
sunk  deep.  The  edges  of  the  river  are  frozen  and  the 
gently  lapping  waters,  coming  in  contact  with  its  tinkling 
surface,  musically  murmur  their  contentment.  Hoar 
frost  covers  the  ground.  The  bold  stalks  of  the  Jimson 
weed,  adorned  with  its  thorny  capsules  challenge  the 
Prairie  dock,  the  iron  weed  and  the  cockle  burr  for 
supremacv  on  his  sandbar,  the  latter  moved  there  within 
this  century,  from  regions  unknown  and  to  the  north. 
The  day  is  yet  young  and  the  sun  dog  in  the  sky  is  a 
gentle  warning  of  the  coming  of  rain  or  snow.  A  splash 
ahead,  where  we  alarmed  a  foraging  muskral  and  the 
hasty  flight  of  a  black  duck  from  the  opposite  shore  indi- 
cates our  silent  voyage  downstream  and  a  little  further 
on,  another  duck,  wounded  by  a  covetous  hunter  is  trying 
her  skill  in  evading  this  unknown  enemy.  Another  head- 
long flight  by  a  frightened  le;d  is  sufficient  evidence  thai 
man  is  held  in  great  distrust,  and  a  little  later,  a  half 
mile  detour  afield  to  get  abreast  of  a  small  flock  of  ducks 
■confirms  this  conviction  and  nothing  is  left  to  the  harm- 
less Nature  lover  to  enjoy  but  an  excited  unknown 
species,  fast  disappearing  in  the  distance,  liut  over  here 
where  the  wild  hemp  is  growing  luxuriously,  we  see  the 
flitting  of  nian_\'  wings  and  recognize  the  delightful  note 
of  but  recent  friends,  the  redpolls.  Now  they  endear 
themselves  in  their  fearless  and  happy  way,  appearing 
to  even  better  advantage  than  our  enthusiastic  pen  would 
have  them.  And  here,  all  around  us,  everywhere  tree 
sparrows  j)layfully  fly  from  shrub  to  tree,  calling  or  sing- 
ing intermittently.  .\'o,  the  song  of  wild  birds  is  yet 
with  tis,  and  neither  have  the  fangs  of  King  Boreas  been 
able  to  nip  the  hapjiy  heart  of  a  little  roving  hand  of 
goldfinches. 

How  beautiful  these  shores  are!  We  missed  the  de- 
parted wealth  oi  goldenrod  and  wild  asters  still  wafting 
in  fleecv  bracts.  The  blossom  of  wild  plum,  crabapple 
and   haws   have  also  escaped   us.   but   in   their   stead   we 


note  with  wonder  and  admiration  the  light  shades  of  the 
thickets,    growing    graduallv    denser,    interspersed    here 
and  there  with  the  golden  touch  of  willow,  the  blue  and 
!)uri)le  shoots  of  young  boxelder,  the  scarlet  of  dogwood 
and  meadow  rose,  punctuated  in  the  distance  by  mono- 
lithic   shafts   of   grey   and    white,   the   sycamores.      The 
brown  foliage  of  the  oak,  the  green  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  cat  brier,  still  surviving,  the  seed  pod  of  boxelder, 
the  scarlet  fruit  of  meadow  rose  and  haw,  the  bronzed 
and  green  foliage  of  great  cedars,  the  hazy  distance,  the 
shadings  of  the  horizon  require  not  the  artist's  imagina- 
tion to  produce  a  picture  worthy  of  a  master.     .-\nd  here 
is  another  flash  of  color,  unex])ected,  disturbed  from  its 
piscatorial  pursuits,  a  red  breasted  merganser,   or  shell 
drake,  frantically  seeking  safety  in  the  distance. 

The  gentle  breezes  are  gaining   in   force,   the   waters 
leaping  in  challenge,  and  our  spirits  rise  to  the  combat, 
triumphant  and  happy.     We  reach  the  great  flood  plains, 
where  the  early  waters  had  risen  ten  feet,  impounded  by 
gorges  of  ice :  the  scraping  of  bark,  the  breaking  of  limb, 
the  bending  of  bough  and  the  deposits  of  debris  clearly 
mark    the    distance.      Below,    everhanging   the    water   or 
close  to  its  edge,  we  note  the  nests  of  vireo,  goldfinch, 
and  yellow   warbler,  each  distinct   in   its  characteristics, 
two  which  held  a  little  family,  while  the  other  met  with 
misfortune.    And  yonder  nest  of  the  oriole,  swinging  vio- 
lently in  the  wind,  where  is  its  tropical  tenant  now  ?    But 
ahead  of  us  there  is  a  great  commotion,  a   flapping  of 
many  wings,  an  unrest,  a  general  alarm,  a  black  cloud  of 
crows,  many  thousands,  gathered  in  a  mightv  flock  near 
their    roost,    or    bound    southward,    we    did    not    learn. 
Woodpeckers,  creepers,  jays  and' chickadees,  we  also  note 
as  we  drift  along,  also  a  flock  of  green  heads  and  a  hunt- 
ing rough  legged  hawk. 

Here   the  winding  course   of  the   river  is   tugging  at 
the  very  foundation  of  a  magnificent  elm,  its  tO])  already 
leaning,  acknowledging  ultimate  defeat.     .\nd  ahead  we 
see  another  elm,  in  the  last  struggle,  all  submerged  but 
the  mighty  top,  a  victim  to  the  relentless  forces  of  its 
one  time  benefactor.     Here  where  the  north  bank   falls 
sharply  to  the  water  level,  shutting  off  the  north  wind, 
]>rotected    by   the   warm    va]iors   oi  the   stream,   we   find 
sncezeweed  in  bloom.     And  to  belie  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  we  hear  the  dry  rattle  of  a  kingfisher,  and  soon 
perceive  him  unconcernedly  pl\  ing  his  trade ;  curiously 
we  level  our  glasses  on  another  bird  percher  in  a  willow 
and  yet  another  to  learn  that  one  is  a  rusty  blackbird, 
the  oilier  a  red-winged  blackbird. 

The  appended  list  gives  authentic  data  of  the  niove- 
nuiiis   of   birds   during   December   in    Northern    Illinois, 
which   region  falls  within  what  is  known  as  the  Missis- 
sippi \'alley  region,  though  the  river  is  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  west.    This  valley  is  an  important  highway  of  bird 
migrations  in  that  it  offers  a  comparatively  easy  outlet 
to  the  south.     The  birds  mentioned  in  the  canoe  trip  and 
not  in  the  list  are  in  some  instances  occasional  winter  resi- 
dents or  simpiv  isolated  cases  due  to  exceptionally  mild 
weather,  and  therefore  are  not  included  in  the  check  list. 
.•\RRT\'.\T.S 

noccinbcr  30...  ...White-winged  crossbill 

ni'P.ARTURRS 

December    5 Loon 

December    S Double   crested   cormorant 

Dccemlier  10   .  P!ne  siskin 

December  10 ...Bohemian  waxwing 

December  12 Riistv  blackbird 
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GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


Gardening  as  a  Hobby 


MOST  peojik'  like  flowers,  some  because  a  garden  or 
vases  of  flowers  always  improve  the  outside  or  in- 
side of  a  house,  some  because  they  love  Xature  and 
everything  that  is  hers,  and  some  because  of  the  color 
and  shape  of  the  flowers  themselves.  Imagine  the  pleas- 
ure gained  b_y  the  two  latter  in  possessing  flowers  grown, 
cherished  and  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  by  them- 
selves, the  flowers  are  not  beautiful  strangers,  but  real 
friends  whose  perfections  and  imperfections  only  the 
grower  can  truly  see. 

From  a  Nature  or  beauty  lover's  point  of  view,  garden- 
ing is  an  ideal  hobb}-,  and  1  should  like  to  point  out  a 
few  of  its  other  advruitages  as  an  occupation  for  spare 
time. 

1.  Firstly,  as  most  people  usually  work  indoors,  they 
want  a  free-time  occupation  that  gives  them  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  takes  their  minds  away  from  busi- 
ness and  worry — something  intensely  fascinating,  and 
that  yet  repays  them  for  their  labor  and  something  they 
can  do  whenever  they  feel  inclined,  without  a  lot  of 
preparation  and  dressing  up. 

2.  Secondly,  one  wants  a  hobby  to  interest  one  indoors 
as  well  as  out,  and  this,  gardening  does.  During  the  wet 
weather  while  one's  soil  is  benefiting  by  the  rain,  one 
can  sit  comfortably  inside  poring  over  the  wonderful 
details  of  a  nurseryman's  catalog  (and  they  are  won- 
derful, too)  deciding  how  best  to  spend  one's  money, 
and  what  sow  and  wliere  to  sow  it.  so  that  no  time  may 
be  lost  m  carrying  out  one's  dreams  when  the  sun  shines 
again. 

3.  Thirdly,  hobbies  are  most  satisfactory  when  they 
pay  for  themselves  and  this,  after  a  little  while,  garden- 
ing will  do.  One  can  supply  the  house  with  flowers,  in- 
stead of  having  to  buy  them  at  the  jjrice  they  are,  one 
has  what  one  likes  instead  of  what  one  can  afford.  One 
may  also  grow  one's  own  vegetables,  always  fresh,  al- 
ways handy,  with  an  added  flavor  given  by  the  exercise 
and  pride  taken  in  their  growing. 

4.  Last,  but  not  least,  conies  the  fact  that  there  are 
so  many  difl'erent  branches  in  gardening  th;it  one  can 
always  .'atisfy  one's  own  special  bent  of  mind  while  ben- 
efiting by  it.  Have  you  a  bent  towards  chemistry — 
study  the  different  soils,  how  to  improve  them  by  the 
addition  of  various  fertilizers  and  manures.  Are  you 
a  mathematician  or  designer  ?  Plan  out  your  garden,  lay 
out  and  measure  the  beds  and  paths,  improve  on  them 
every  year  if  you  like.  Are  you  an  artist?  Paint  your 
garden  in  harmonious  colors  and  make  a  picture  of  it, 
varying  it  to  suit  you.  Are  you  keen  on  travel?  Get 
plant?  from  different  places.  Having  to  know  how. 
where  and  under  what  conditions  the  plants  grow  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  country  where  they  live.  Are 
you  keen  on  literature?  Nearly  every  plant  has  a  history 
surrounding  it  and  fables  attached  to  it,  while  the  historv' 
of  gardening  itself  is  an  interesting  study — and  thus 
everybody  may  find  a  branch  of  gardening  which  appeals 
particularly  to  him  or  her. 

To  a  person  keen  on  making  a  hobby  of  gardening, 
no  place  is  too  small  for  a  garden — one  may  have  plants 
in  the  house,  while  a  verandah  may  be  made  beautiful 
with  many  kinds  of  not  plants — Begonias,  Pelargonium:;, 
Colcus,  Primulas,  brilliant  flowering  Cacti,  ferns  and 
hanging  baskets.  One  can  even  fix  up  a  tiny  greenhouse 
at  one  end  of  the  verandah  and  this  holds  untold  possi- 
bilities of  Gloxinias,  Cinerarias.  Stre]itocarpus  and  the 
more  delicate  pot  plants.  This  kind  of  gardening  needs 
the  care  and-  time  of  an  outdoor  garden,  even  more,  for 


there  is  watering  often  three  times  a  day,  a  great  deal 
of  repotting,  weeding  and  grub  hunting  to  do,  but  who- 
ever knows  the  delicious  look  and  feel  of  a  well  kept 
greenhouse  or  verandah  considers  them  well  worth  the 
trouble. 

Most  people  have  outdoor  gardens,  and  with  a  little 
])lanning  these  may  be  made  beautiful.  Tall  Sweet  Peas 
against  the  hedge,  borders  of  Violets  and  Pansies, 
Daisies  and  dainty  Delphiniums,  rose  bushes,  bulbs,  per- 
haps a  small  lawn,  a  tiny  shaded  corner  for  English 
Forget-me-nots  and  Primroses,  and  a  vegetable  garden 
and  even  a  few  fruit  trees  at  the  back.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  to  be  done,  the  garden 
du.g  over,  drained  (most  gardens  have  water  laid  on  and 
a  tap),  paths  made,  beds  raked,  and  then,  one  may  plant. 
To  start  with,  it  is  best  to  buy  most  of  the  plants  from 
a  nurseryman  (although  certain  plants.  Poppies,  Corn- 
flowers, etc.,  should  be  sown  in  the  ground  where  they 
are  to  remain).  Of  course,  the  season  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  deciduous  creepers,  rose  bushes, 
shrubs  and  fruit  trees  planted  when  they  are  dormant  in 
Winter.  When  the  garden  is  going  one  can  raise  all 
one's  own  plants,  which  is  much  more  interesting  and 
economical.  With  vegetables,  too,  the  season  must  be 
considered — cabbages,  tomatoes,  etc.,  bought  from  the 
nurseryman,  peas  and  beans,  root  crops,  etc.,  sown  into 
the  ground.  When  buying  fruit  trees,  too,  go  to  a  good 
nurseryman  who  will  know  more  about  the  varieties  suit- 
able for  your  climate  and  soil  than  you  do — and  then 
think  of  the  pleasure  of  pruning  j-our  own  trees  and  eat- 
ing your  own  fruit. 

In  many  gardens  there  is  a  small  piece  of  waste  ground, 
[jerhaps  a  sunny  spot  or  strip,  that  is  only  suitable  for 
a  rockery.  It  is  always  interesting  to  build  one.  and  plant 
it,  for  the  plants  are  quaint  and  as  Africa  is  such  a  dry 
hot  coimtry  there  are  plenty  of  plants  to  choose  from, 
and  provided  there  is  plenty  of  soil  rammed  in  between 
the  stones,  and  the  plants  or  cuttings  watered  until  they 
become  established,  they  may  be  left  to  grow  with  an 
occasional  weeding  and  watering,  the  Mesembr\-anthe- 
mimis  forming  sheets  of  color  in  the  smr  in  the  flowering 
season. 

One  side  of  gardening  that  is  very  interesting  is  spe- 
cializing in  one  direction.  Besides  the  pleasure  and  pride 
gained  from  producing  perfect  blooms,  there  is  always 
the  thrilling  expectation  of  producing  something  that 
has  not  been  seen  before.  Then,  too.  there  is  always  the 
healthy  rivalrv  between  oneself  and  some  neighbor  spe- 
cializing in  the  same  direction,  and  there  are  alway.s 
shows  and  the  chance  of  figuring  on  the  prize  list,  Roses, 
Carnations  (and  one  may  try  growing  the  seed  of  both) 
Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  each  is  fascinating  and  worth 
the  attention  thev  require.  Books  have  been  written  on 
each  one  of  these  so  that  one  can  learn  as  much  as  one 
likes  about  them,  though  nothing  teaches  like  each  year's 
experience,  .\nother  interesting  line  one  may  have  in 
one's  garden  is  the  collection  of  some  special  kind  of 
plants, — herbs,  bulbs. 

Of  course,  in  gardening,  one  must  expect  the  draw- 
backs that  occur  in  everything,  accidents  will  happen  and 
one  is  bound  to  make  mistakes.  The  boy  may  pull  up 
your  plants,  mistaking  them  for  weeds,  you  may  forget 
to  water  at  a  critical  moment,  your  water  supply  may  be 
cut  off,  hut  in  spite  of  these  and  other  misfortunes,  such 
as  plant  cliseases,  (which  can  generally  be  cured")  that 
mav  haiip^n,  sooner  or  later  plants  always  repay  you  if 
{Continued  on  page  807) 
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I  SAMUEL  GOLDING  I 
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TO  speak  of  work  in  the  garden  (Inring  Deceniljer, 
may  seem  somewhat  out  of  the  qnestion,  but  the 
mild  and  open  weather  which  we  have  experienced 
this  Fall  and  early  Winter  may  have  delayed  the  giving 
of  final  protection  to  those  plants  which  may  succumb  if 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  Now  the  most  impor- 
tant work  on  hand  is  to  provide  the  more  tender  subjects 
with  adequate  protection  so  that  we  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  their  certain  revival  next  Spring. 

No  doubt  all  preparations  have  been  made  to  have  pro- 
tective materials  on  hand  in  case  of  a  sudden  demand  for 
them.  Wind  breaks  of  corn  stalks  can  be  placed  around 
rhodendrons  and  azalea  beds  where  they  are  planted  in 
an  exposed  position,  or  if  placed  to  break  the  prevailing 
winds,  will  do  much  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  rigors 
of  Winter  safely.    Give  the  beds  a  good  mulch  of  leaves. 

Screens  of  canvas,  burlap  or  other  suitable  protective 
material  may  be  placed  around  evergreens  which  are 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  cutting  winds  and  severe  front. 
If  wire  netting  has  been  placed  around  rose  beds  or  other 
subjects  to  be  protected,  the  leaves  or  other  protecting 
material  can  be  placed  in  position  after  the  ground  has 
become  frozen.  This  prevents  the  frost  from  entering, 
but  also  shuts  out  the  heat,  which  keeps  the  basal  buds 
dormant,  and  prevents  harm  from  alternate  frosts  and 
thaws,  which  is  so  detrimental,  especially  to  surface  root- 
ing plants. 

A  few  spruce  branches  spread  around  will  prevent  the 
leaves  from  being  blown  away  by  the  gales.  .\  mulch 
of  manure  or  leaf  soil  is  beneficial  to  the  herbaceous  bor- 
der, especially  to  those  plants  which  have  no  Winter 
foliage.  Care  must  be  exercised  when  protecting  plants 
with  foliage ;  a  rough  strawy  mulch  through  which  the 
air  can  penetrate  freely  is  the  best. 

Strawberries  should  be  given  their  final  protection  and 
leaves  and  corn  stalks  are  the  most  satisfactory.  Salt 
hay  or  straw  can  be  used,  but  avoid  if  possible  anything 
which  contains  seeds  as  this  will  be  a  source  of.  trouble 
later  on. 

Where  raspberries  suffer  during  the  Winter,  protec- 
tion must  be  afforded  them.  This  can  be  given  by  laying 
the  canes  on  the  ground  and  covering  over  with  soil,  or 
they  can  be  tied  up  and  protected  with  straw. 

See  to  it  that  celerv  wintering  outside  has  enough  pro- 
tection, and  cover  spinach  with  salt  hay.  As  a  precaution 
against  very  severe  weather,  bank  fermenting  materials 
aroimd  pits  and  frames.  .Admit  air  on  every  favorable 
opportunity  to  plants  wintering  in  the  frames  and  remove 
ail  decaying  foliage. 

Now  that  plant  ^growth  has  practically  ceased,  prepa- 
rations may  be  made  for  next  year's  work.  This  can  be 
done  by  placing  under  cover  good  stocks  of  compost, 
loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand  for  propagating;  sowing  seed  and 
trans])lanting  seedlings. 

Make  up  any  deficiency  of  flats;  gather  and  sharpen 
pea  bru.sh  and  bean  poles.  Tt  is  best  to  replenish  all  tools 
and  things  needed  for  next  year  during  the  Winter  months 
to  have  them  on  hand  when  wanted. 

Continue  to  bring  in  successional  batches  of  rhubarb, 
seakale,    asparagus,    and    chicory    for    forcing.      Collect 
materials    for    mushroom    beds    as    soon    as    those    first , 
spawned  show  signs  of  exhau.stion.     Inspect  at  frequent 
intervals  the  stock  of  fruit,  potatoes,  etc.     Remove  any 


sluiwing  signs  of  decay,  otherwise  nuich  loss  may  result. 

During  snow  storms  care  should  be  taken  that  ever- 
greens do  not  become  heavily  overladen.  The  snow 
should  be  shaken  olif  with  poles  to  prevent  harm  and  pos- 
sible irreparable  damage  to  valuable  specimens. 

In  mild  and  open  weather  advantage  can  be  taken  to 
]iush  on  with  work  on  the  land,  walks  and  drives,  thin- 
ning and  pruning  old  trees  in  the  orchard.  The  first 
Winter  spray  can  soon  be  applied. 

Sprays  effective  as  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  de- 
sirable. These  are  freely  advertised,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  all  seedsmen,  with  full  directions  for  use.  Lime 
sulphur  is  a  popular  and  eft'ective  spray  and  can  easilv  be 
made  up  at  home.  There  are  several  formula?  for  making 
this  up.  The  following  one  is  very  good.  Place  about 
ten  pounds  of  fresh  quicklime  in  a  wooden  barrel  large 
enough  to  hold  fifty  gallons ;  pour  on  enough  water  to 
cover  it.  As  soon  as  the  lime  begins  to  slake,  pour  in  ten 
pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  stirring  it  well  to  make  a 
thorough  mi.xture.  Add  enough  water  to  cover  it  and 
then  place  sacking  over  it  to  keep  in  the  heat  and  allow  it 
to  boil  twenty  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Make  up 
this  mixture  to  fifty  gallons  with  water. 

The  present  season  has  been  remarkable  for  wealth 
of  color  and  abundance  of  berries  on  the  various  shrubs. 
Home  grounds  which  have  been  planted  with  an  eye  for 
Winter  effects  give  the  gardens  a  picturesque  and  cheerful 
touch  of  color  during  the  dull  season.  In  gardens  of  small 
and  limited  areas  it  is  often  impossible  to  spare  the  room, 
but  this  is  a  feature  that  is  worth  while.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  Bcrbcris  Thuiibergii.  which  is  now  a  con- 
spicuous object,  its  bright  berries  persisting  for  a  long 
time.  Groups  of  Rosa  nmltillora,  and  R.  liicida  and  vari- 
eties of  Cratcegus,  Cotoneaster  horicontalis,  the  bush  hon- 
eysuckles, Loniccra  talarica  and  L.  Morrozi-ii.  the  Snow 
Berry. 

Symphorkarpus  raccmosus,  S.  vulgaris  combined  with 
plantings  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  shrubs  used  for 
their  colored  barks  or  stems  such  as  the  varied  cornus, 
and  willows,  bright  green  of  Kcrria  japoiiica.  the  silvery 
barks  of  birches,  Ela-agiiiis  loiigipcs,  Eiioiiyniiis  alata,  the 
cork  barked  burning  bush,  are  a  few  of  the  most  common, 
and  generally  useful  for  Winter  effect. 


Mankind  needs  a  world-wide  benediction  of  under- 
standing. It  is  needed  among  individuals,  among  peoples, 
among  governments,  and  it  will  inaugurate  an  era 
of  good  feeling  to  mark  the  birth  of  a  new  order.  In 
such  understanding  men  will  strike  confidentlv  for 
the  jjromotion  of  their  better  relationships,  and  na- 
tions will  promote  the  comities  so  essential  to 
peace.  .  .  I  would  like  to  acclaim  an  era  of  good 
feeling  amid  dependable  prospcritj'  and  all  the  bless- 
ings which  attend.  .  .  .  The  world  has  witnessed, 
again  and  again,  the  futilitv  and  the  mischief  of  ill- 
considered  remedies  for  social  and  economic  disorders. 
But  we  are  mindful  today,  as  never  before,  of  the 
friction  of  modern  industrialism  and  we  must  learn 
its  causes  and  reduce  its  evil  consequence  by  sob.'r 
and  tested  methods.  Where  genius  has  made  for 
great  possibilities,  justice  and  happiness  must  be  re- 
flected in  a  greater  common  welfare. — President 
I  i.xunixn. 
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The  Greenhouse,  Month  to  Month 

W.  R.  FOWKES 


DF.CEMBER'S  chilly  blasts  remind  us  that  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  season  of  growth  for  most 
plants.  It  is  the  harvest  period  when  niunerous 
plants  indoors  are  in  full  bloom. 

The  people  who  grow  indoor  grapes  will  realize  it  is 
time  to  prune  the  vines.  Cut  back  to  two  eyes  for  the 
ordinary  kinds,  but  if  you  are  numbered  among  those  who 
grow  large  bunches  and  allow  the  quality  of  fruit  to  be 
the  last  consideration,  you  will  be  growing  the  variety. 
Gros  Guillaume.  \Mien  pruning  this  unwield\-  kind  leave 
four  eyes,  for  they  will  not  break  as  readily  as  Hamburg. 
If  your  vine  border  is  outside  vou  must  now  protect  the 
roots  with  two  feet  of  .strawy  manure.  \\'ash  the  vii\es 
with  a  good  strong  solution  of  X.  L.  All. 

In  the  greenhouse  the  Schisantliiis  must  be  kept  coi^l. 
and  water  but  little.  Sow  another  pinch  of  seed  of 
large  flowering  kinds  and  you  will  have  a  continuous 
display  of  this  fairy-like  orchid  bloomer. 

Sow  a  small  packet  of  candytuft,  giant  hyacinth,  and 
grow  gentlv  along.  In  four-inch  pots  they  are  exceed- 
ingly useful  and  uncommon. 

We  have  the  carnations  and  roses  always  with  us. 
but  we  must  maintain  a  succession  of  free  flowering,  inex- 
pensive plants  besides  the  usual  bullxius  stock  whose 
cultivation  is  so  well  understood. 

Celosias  are  charming  and  for  Winter's  work  I  find 
Carter's  Rainbow  excellent.  Sow  a  pinch  in  a  four-inch 
pot  and  leafy  soil  is  all  they  require  from  the  start  until 
five-inch  pots  are  reached,  which  is  a  most  desirable  size 
for  Winter  work.  Celsia  cretica  is  another  very  pretty 
plant,  and  the  culture  is  the  same  as  for  celosias,  except- 
ing that  the  cooler  end  of  the  house  will  suit  it  better. 

A  few  gloxinia  bulbs  that  have  had  a  long  rest  can 
be  started.  Prepare  a  shallow  box  and  moss  leaf  mold 
and  sand  will  be  a  good  medium  to  start  them  in.  Dip 
the  corms  first  in  a  light  solution  of  Fungine  and  you 
are  safe  from  decay,  or  fungus  trouble. 

Tomatoes  in  pots  must  be  kept  on  the  dry  side.  Admit 
air  daily,  and  if  closed  at  night  see  that  the  paths  are 
dry.  You  must  fumigate  with  cyanide  every  fortnight 
or  white  tlv  will  be  a  nuisance.  We  must  keep  up  a  con- 
tinual fight  against  this  persistent  enemy  of  the  tomato 
plant. 

Fuchsias  are  wanted  for  next  Spring,  so  we  must  rest 
them  for  the  Winter,  either  in  a  cool  dry  cellar,  or  under 
the  benches  of  a  'mum  house  will  do,  providing  they  are 
laid  on  their  side  to  keep  water  away. 

Heliotrope  standards  can  now  be  kept  on  the  dry  side, 
and  prune  them  fairly  close  to  form  a  good  head.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a  fairly  warm  atmosphere,  and  gently 
syringed  once  daily  and  topdressed  with  Clay's  Fertil- 
izer. If  the  plants  are  given  this  attention  you  will  have 
a  wealth  of  beautiful  sky  blue,  sweetly  scented  flowers 
that  give  a  lovely  effect  when  the  great  outdoor  plants 
are  dormant. 

Calceolarias  must  have  a  very  cool  position  and  be 
placed  on  coal  ashes  and  not  on  dry  boards  or  anything 
conducive  to  red  spider  culture.  Soot  is  the  best  fertilizer 
for  these  charming  plants.  Bone  meal  is  best  for  cine- 
rarias, which  will  succeed  with  the  same  treatment  as 
the  former  plants. 

If  you  have  to  furnish  plants  for  a  conscrvatorv  von 
cannot  fumigate  them,  so  they  must  be  dipped. 


Lapagerias  are  beautiful  climbers  with  their  waxy  bell- 
shaped  blossoms  and  the  coolest  house  you  possess  is  their 
correct  place. 

Camellias  have  to  be  kept  quiet :  do  not  feed,  over- 
water,  under-water,  or  have  a  dry  arid  atmosphere :  if 
vou  want  to  keep  these  beautiful  \Vinter  blooming  plants 
to  perfection.  They  are  worthy  of  our  greatest  care 
and  attention.  If  your  house  is  allowed  to  get  much 
higher  in  temperature  at  night  than  45  degrees,  the 
camellias  will  not  open  properly  ;  also  a  large  portion  of 
the  buds  will  fall  off.  Above  all  things  do  not  use  lime. 
They  will  not  thrive  in  a  very  acid  soil. 

If  you  require  a  plant  in  a  warm  house  to  cover  a  trellis, 
grow  a  Marshal  Niel  rose.  The  rose  should  be  already 
cut  back  to  the  hard  wood,  leaving  sufficient  half-ripened 
wood  for  the  breaks.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
finest  rose  flowers  on  the  annual  young  growth.  Their 
true  tea  scented  blooms,  golden  yellow,  finely  chiselled 
buds,  are  always  admired  when  well  grown. 

Gloriosa  Rothschildiana  can  be  started  at  intervals  and 
grown  on  a  trellis.  Their  blooms  during  the  Winter 
are  invaluable. 

Lorraine  begonias  can  have  their  blooming  period 
lengthened  by  pinching  off  a  portion  of  the  buds  even,- 
week.  Late  struck  plants  for  Easter  should  be  kept  warm 
and  moist. 

Gardenias  slmuld  lie  kept  \\arm  and  syringed  only  on 
bright  days,  lie  careful  that  the  foliage  is  dry  before 
sundown  or  the  buds  will  surely  fall  off.  Feed  every  ten 
days  with  Clay's  and  fine  loam  to  encourage  surface  roots, 
without  which  they  are  useless.  If  galls  attack  the  roots 
they  are  futile,  so  careful  watering  and  clear  drainage 
is  important. 

Buddhia  asiatica  and  l-arquarhi  should  be  well  fed  and 
watered.  They  demand  a  lot  of  notirishment  and  fre- 
quent syringings  to  keep  red  spider  at  bay. 

Dcntzia  gracilis  is  a  nol>le  plant  for  forcing,  and  well 
repays  any  care  given.  They  are  in  good  forcing  con- 
dition if  they  have  been  grown  in  pots  all  .Summer,  but 
can  also  be  forced  fairly  well  if  dug  up  and  potted  and 
given  a  rest  or  gentle  freeze. 

Lilacs  can  be  brought  inside  early  next  month.  Give 
them  a  cool  position  imtil  the  buds  commence  to  swell. 
They  will  succeed  if  heat  is  given,  and  if  brought  back 
when  in  bloom  to  the  cool  house  will  retain  their  lovely 
blossoms.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
plants  to  be  forced  must  have  been  grow-n  without  blooms 
at  least  two  years  in  order  to  be  successful. 

Cyclamen  now  like  an  atmosphere  a  little  warmer  and 
moister  than  the  last  few  weeks,  but  about  60  degrees 
with  air  is  sufficient.  Soot  water  once  a  week  will  be  all 
the  food  required.  C)ver-fed  leaves  soon  fall  oft'  and 
such  plants  are  poor  subjects  to  take  to  the  dwelling 
house. 

.^ome  of  our  aristocratic  subjects,  the  orchids,  have 
finished  their  growth.  Such  varieties  as  Dcndrobium 
nobilc.  D.  IVardiatutm,  D.  thyrsiflorum  which  are  now 
finished,  and  to  be  had  in  bloom  later  on  must  be  rested. 
We  do  not  mean  burnt  up.  Place  in  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. The  potting"  shed  or  any  cool  room  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  50  degrees  will  suit 
finely.  Give  sufficient  water  only  to  prevent  shrivelling, 
once  a  week  is  enough. 
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Cattlcya  labiata  aiittdimalis  may  m-t-d  repottini;.  It  has 
finished  its  blooniiny  and  is  just  ready  to  make  new- 
growth.  Take  carefully  out  of  its  receptacle,  removing 
worn  out  roots  and  compost.  Place  in  a  clean  pot  or 
pan  and  leave  sufficient  space  for  the  next  two  years' 
growth.  They  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  and  once  in 
two  years  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Cut  the  dead  flower 
sheath  completely  away  because  in  this  variety  it  is  con- 
ducive to  decay.  Peat,  moss,  and  charcoal  lumps  inter- 
spersed is  an  ideal  compost.  After  repotting  keep  them 
away  from  the  hot  pipes  and  do  not  water  heavily.  L'se 
an  Abol  syringe  during  the  \Mnter  months.  .\  little 
spraying  is  beneficial. 

Oncidium  splcndidiim  is  sending  up  its  magnificent 
spikes  of  bloom.  It  now  requires  a  fair  amotnit  of  water. 
It  dislikes  spraying  and  if  abused  in  this  manner  will  be 
lost.  It  grows  better  on  the  dry  side  the  greater  part 
of  the  season.  Roaches  must  be  poisoned  with  sugar 
and  paris  green,  as  they  will  work  havoc  among  orchid 
liloonis  if  allowed  full  play. 

Lwlia  anccps  is  commencing  to  bloom  and  is  the  most 
congenial  orchid  we  have,  but  likes  a  sunny  aspect.  Its 
spikes  must  be  protected  from  snails.  .\I1  orchids  should 
be  sponged  monthly  with  warm  rain  water.  No  insecti- 
cides should  touch  them  or  their  fleshv  roots  wiil  perish. 
Cyanide  fumigation  is  ideal  for  orchids  and  scale  and 
mealy  bug  will  succuml)  under  its  use.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  used  at  night. 

Blair's  prolific  cucumber  is  a  small  fine-shaped  cucum- 
ber for  mid-Winter  work,  and  does  not  require  the 
coddling  the  usual  varieties  demand.  It  will  succeed  in 
eight-inch  pots  in  any  ordinary  compost  and  is  no  trouble 
at  all.  and  the  flavor  is  perfect. 


just  lake  an  interest  in  il.  and  you  will  see — well  try, 
and  finr]  out! — South  American  Gardening  and  Country 
Life. 


GARDENING  AS  A  HOBBY 

{Continncd  from  page  804) 

you   treat   them    projjerly.    three   of   the    most    important 
points  to  consider  being  the  following : 

Climate. 

Soil. 

Position. 

1.  Grow  plants  that  are  used  to  your  climate  and  do 
not  be  disappointed  if  plants  used  to  different  seasons  do 
not  thrive :  it  is  not  always  the  nurseryman's  fault.  Plants, 
such  as  Dafl'odils.  used  to  Winter  rains  and  Summer 
heat  in  the  Cape,  cannot  be  expected  to  take  kindly  to 
Transvaal  cold,  dry  Winter,  when  the  plants  want  rain 
so  as  to  grow,  or  the  Summer  with  the  rains  when  they 
want  to  rest.    This  is  where  a  greenhouse  is  handy. 

2.  Another  most  important  point  in  growing  plants 
is  consideration  of  the  soil  they  like.  Just  as  you  would 
n.ot  give  a  horse  meat  or  a  dog  hay,  so  you  should  not 
put  a  plant — bulbs  for  instance,  in  stifif  cla\-,  or  roses  that 
like  clay  in  sand,  for  plants  used  to  the  same  climate  do 
not  like  the  same  soil.  One  reason  is  that  dift'erent  soils 
contain  various  degrees  of  water  and  a  plant  used  to  a 
light  soil  where  water  does  remain  long  will  soon  rot  in 
a  heavy  water-logged  clay. 

3.  Position,  too,  must  always  be  considered  when 
jjlanting.  as  some  plants  like  the  sun,  some  the  shade. 
Some  plants  must  have  the  sun  to  open  their  flowers, 
growmg  long  and  lanky  in  the  shade,  while  broad  leaved 
plants  become  parched  and  dusty  in  the  sun. 

For  the  actual  growing  of  things,  how,  when,  and 
where  to  plant,  there  are  numbers  of  reference  books, 
the  Annual  "lUoii-cr  dardcii,"  "Gardciiing  Magazine," 
etc. ;  and  books  on  each  subject  connected  with  garden- 
ing. If  you  want  any  particular  kind  of  soil.  loam.  clay, 
leafmoldor  manure,  you  can  buy  them,  and  if  you  want 
to  make  vour  garden  a  lovely,  fragrant,  living  picture, 


BIRDS  CHECK  RODENT  AND   INSECT 
PLAGUES 

■yV/  HEN  William  N.  Craig  spoke  before  the  ,Xew 
**  York  Florists'  Club  last  week  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  if  the  Federal  Government  would  give  more 
encouragement  to  the  propagation  and  conservation  of 
bird  life  this  action  would  have  a  more  beneficial  effect 
on  plant  life  than  the.  in  many  cases,  fruitless  attempts 
to  stamp  out  insect  pests  through  quarantine  legislation. 

Xow  coriies  a  Eiulletin  from  the  Ohio  Fxperiment  Sta- 
tion on  "Some  Ohio  Birds.''  which  reads: 

"The  increase  of  rodents,  insects  and  other  injurious 
life  would  be  a  natural  consequence  following  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  natural  enemies  {i.  c.  the  birds).  There 
would  also  be  a  decrease  of  vegetation  proportionate  to 
the  increase  of  insects  and  rodents  dependent  thereon 
for  food." 

The  weekly  press  IniUetin  of  the  Ohio  .Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  then  goes  on  to  say : 

Plagues  of  rodents  have  generally  followed  a  reduction 
in  the  numbers  of  rapacious  birds.  Nevada  suffered  a 
plague  durmg  1907-1908  which  resulted  in  great  loss  to 
ranchmen.  The  plague  subsided  only  after  the  ranchmen 
stopped  destroying  hawks,  owls,  crows,  ravens  and  gulls 
that  flocked  iti'to  the  infested  region. 

With  the  exception  of  the  English  sparrow,  practically 
all  other  species  are  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  according  to 
entomologists ;  and  in  some  cases  the  English  sparrows 
are  developing  an  appetite  for  insects  and  weed  seeds, 
but  they  still  drive  away  native  birds  by  destroying  eggs, 
young  and  nesting  places. 

Note  that  the  usual  slam  is  given  to  the  English  spar- 
row and  that  it  is  accused  of  driving  away  native  birds 
by  destroying  their  eggs,  their  young,  and  their  nesting 
places.  Where  we  live  we  have  seen  the  English  sparrow- 
driven  oft'  by  native  birds,  and  today  there  are  practically 
none  of  that  snecies  in  our  locality.  Our  native  Blue 
Jay,  however,  does  exactly  what  the  English  sparrow-  is 
accused  of  doing.  How-ever.  if  our  birds  were  better 
cared  for  and  protected  so  that  they  would  be  plentiful 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  instead  of  comparatively  scarce 
as  they  are  now  in  all  too  many  sections,  no  one  need 
have  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  our  gardens  and  fields 
would  suft'er  far  less  from  rodents  and  insect  plagues 
than  is  now  the  case.— Florists'  E-xxhange. 


THE   OLDEST   LEGEND   OF  THE   CHRISTMAS 

TREE 

ST.  W  inifred.  one  of  the  greatest  Christian  missionaries, 
is  said  to  have  been"  cutting  down  a  sacred  (^ak 
which  had  been  an  object  of  worship  by  the  pagans. 
While  he  was  hewing  down  the  huge  tree  it  was 
blasted  and  uprooted  by  a  whirlwind.  Close  beside 
it  was  a  young  Fir  tree,  which  was  not  harmed,  either 
by  the  w'hirlwind  or  the  fall  of  the  Oak.  Then  St. 
Winifred  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  pagans: 
"This  little  tree,  a  young  child  of  the  forest,  shall  be 
your  holy  tree  tonight.  It  is  the  wood  of  peace,  for 
Vour  homes  are  built  of  it.  It  is  the  sign  of  an  end- 
less life,  for  its  leaves  are  always  green.  See  liow^  it 
points  to  heaven!  Let  this  be  called  the  tree  of  the 
Christ  Child!  Gather  about  it.  not  in  the  woods,  but 
in  your  homes.  There  it  will  shelter  no  deeds  of 
blood,  but  only  loving  gifts  and  acts  of  kindness." 
— Florist  F.vchangc. 
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Introducing  Our  Department  on  Garden  Clubs 


BERTHA  S.  HARRY 


GARDENS  from  the  beginning  of  time  in  Eden 
have  played  an  important  part  in  each  indi- 
vidual's life,  and  have  been  used  by  poets  and 
w  riters  of  all  ages  as  an  untiring  theme.  During  the 
reign  of  Edward  Third,  gardening  in  England  L^egan 
to  be  of  interest,  the  first  work  on  gardening  being 
written  by  Walter  de  Henly  at  this  period.  The 
beautiful  gardens  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country 
show  that  while  many  years  have  intervened  since, 
the  interest  in  gardens  has  not  lagged. 

It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  know  just  how  ideas  arrive  in 
our  subconscious  mind ;  probably  we  inherit  our  love 
for  flowers  from  early  associations  with  those  who 
have  worked  in  gardens  ;  perhaps  a  particular  plant 
has  interested  us  enough  to  make  us  wish  that  we 
could  have  some  ;  perhaps  by  raising  these  particular 
varieties  we  became  interested  in  others ;  again  we 
may  have  been  given  a  few  plants  for  our  very  own 
when  rather  young,  and  thus  began  our  love  of 
flowers.  I  think  that  my  own  love  of  plants  grew 
from  the  fact  that  a  small  space  was  given  to  me  when 
a  child.  My  grandfather  drew  my  initials  and  we 
sowed  lettuce  seed  in  these  drawn  spaces.  The  visits 
that  I  made  to  that  bed  were  many,  but  the  sparrow 
made  even  more  visits.  While  I  never  had  the  satis- 
faction of  having  "B.  S.  H."  really  bloom  forth  in 
lettuce,  there  was  enough,  with  some  imagination,  to 
see  the  initials.  However,  the  sparrows  did  not  deter 
me  from  planting  another  season,  and  Johnny  Jump- 
Ups  and   P'orget-Me-Nots   were   much   more   successful. 

Every  garden  club  has  to  have  a  pioneer  so  to 
speak  in  its  midst,  whether  the  club  is  organized 
through  hearing  of  other  such  clubs,  or  whether 
some  emergency  gives  it  birth.  This  department 
aims  to  interest  others  in  the  formation  of  clubs ; 
to  bring  new  ideas  from  one  club  to  another  ;  to  give 
notices  of  meetings  and  dates  of  flower  shows  when 
possible :  and  by  your  co-operation  make  this  page 
pleasant  and  profitable  for  you. 

The  Fir.st  Garden  Club 

Pennsylvania  claims  the  distinction  of  having  the 
oldest  garden  club;  the  oldest  horticultural  society, 
as  well  as  having  printed  the  first  horticultural  maga- 
zine in  this  country.  The  Garden  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia is,  I  believe,  the  oldest  garden  club,  which  was 
founded  April  27,  1902  through  the  eft'orts  of  Miss 
Ernestine  A.  Goodman.  Its  charter  was  granted  on 
March  6,  1908.  There  are  three  classes  of  members, 
active,  non-active,  and  honorary,  totaling  fifty-nine. 
Regular  meetings  are  held  at  the  homes  of  members  ; 
interesting  programs  are  planned,  including  lectures 
and  profitable  trips.  The  president  is  Mrs.  Bayard 
Henry  of  Germantown,  and  besides  the  other  regular 
officers,  there  are  special  committees,  and  correspon- 
dents for  foreign  countries,  and  the  preservation  of 
wild  flowers,  etc. 

The  First  HoRTict'r.TUR.si,  Macxzixe 

Philadelphia  can  also  claim  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  the  first  horticultural  maga- 
zine in  America.  This  magazine,  known  as  the 
"Philadelphia  Florist  and  Horticultural  Journal,"  be- 
gan life  in  April  1852  and  continued  for  a  period  of 
three  years.    It  was  established  by  R.  Robinson  Scott. 


"The  only  apology  we  have  to  make  for  our  suspen- 
sion to  those  of  our  subscribers  who  paid  us  promptly 
their  subscriptions  is  that  a  greater  number  have 
not  paid,  and  some,  perhaps  many,  do  not  intend  to 
pay."  What  have  gardeners  lost  by  the  quotation 
from  the  last  issue  ?  The  lack  of  individuals  to 
assume  their  responsibilities  may  have  been  a  great 
loss  to  us  in  this  day. 

Oldest  Horticultural  Society  in  America 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  was  or- 
ganized November  24,  1827  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia.  At  this  meeting 
it  was  "Resolved  that  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a 
horticultural  society  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  promotion  of  this  highly  instructive  and  interest- 
ing science  and  that  a  constitution  be  framed  for 
this  purpose."  The  first  president  was  Horace  Binney, 
the  present  president  is  James  Boyd.  Meetings  are 
held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  July 
and  August,  and  throughout  the  year  numerous  ex- 
hibitions are  held. 

The  objects  of  this  society,  as  stated  in  its  charter, 
are  to  promote  and  encourage  horticulture  and  create 
a  love  and  interest  for  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Lectures  are  given  during  the  Winter  by  eminent 
horticulturists.  Reports  on  specimens  sent  in  by 
members  are  made  by  the  professors  of  the  society, 
who  are  always  willing  to  serve  members.  The  pro- 
fessor of  botany  is  Dr.  Stewardson  Brown ;  of  horti- 
cultural chemistry.  Dr.  John  Marshall :  of  entomology. 
Dr.  Henrv  Skinner,  and  of  biology.  Dr.  Ida  A.  Keller. 

The  offices  of  the  society  are  at  606  Finance  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  where  a  library  is  maintained. 
David  Rust  is  the  secretary. 

Season.\ble  Suggestions  for  Clubs 

Has  your  club  sent  plants  to  shut-ins  at  Christmas? 

Has  it  made  baskets  of  winter  berries,  evergreens, 
etc.,  for  hospitals? 

Has  it  planned  to  hold  services  Christmas  Eve 
where  memorial  trees  have  been  planted? 

Is  it  going  to  trim  small  cedars,  growing  along 
fences  that  owners  in  many  cases  will  be  glad  to  be 
rid  of.  as  Christmas  trees  for  the  children's  wards? 

Are  you,  as  individuals,  giving  garden  gifts,  to  your 
personal  friends  who  are  interested  in  gardens? 
There  are  so  many  attractive  gifts. 

Are  you  going  to  tuck  in  with  every  gift,  "Scent 
from  my  garden?" — the  scent  being  made  from  rose 
leaves,  lavender,  and  so  forth,  collected  during  the 
season. 

Have  you  bought  bulbs  in  quantities  and  are  they 
now  ready  to  be  forced  into  blooming  for  gifts? 

Have  you  thought  of  sending  a  card  of  greetings 
at  this  season  to  those  whom  you  wish  to  make 
honorary  members  ?  Giving  a  gift  to  those  who  have 
been  especially  kind  is  really  what  honorary  mem- 
bership is,   is   it   not? 


Enthusiasm  is  the  element  of  success  in  every  thing. 
It  is  the  light  that  leads,  and  the  stren.gth  that  lifts  men 
on  and  U|)  in  the  great  struggle  of  scientific  pursuits  and 
of  professional  labor.  It  robs  endurance  of  difficulty, 
and  makes  a  pleasure  of  duty. — Bishop  W.  C.  Doane. 
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A  Lesson  on  the  Window  Garden  in  Winter 

Being   One  of  a   Series   of   Lessons  of  a    Home   Study   Course   on    Gardening    Appearing    Regularly    in    The    Gardeners'    Chronicle 

Under  the  Direction  of   ARTHUR  SMITH 
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IF  we  consider  gardening  as  a  whole,  in  its  widest  and  most 
complete  sense,  there  is  doubtless  no  feature  connected  with 
it  which  presents  greater  ditKculties  than  that  of  growing 
plants  in  a  dwelling  house  during  the  Winter  half  of  the  year. 
These  difficulties  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  general 
conditions  of  a  modern  dwelling  house  are  the  worst  possible 
for  plant  life,  although  in  some  cases  these  conditions  are  not  so 
bad  as  they  are  in  others,  and  it  is  also  generally  true  that  the 
worse  the  conditions  are  for  plant  life  the  more  unhygienic  they 
are  for  human  occupants.  The  average  dwelling  house  today  is 
undoubtedly  over-heated,  ventilation  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence, and  practically  every  drop  of  moisture  is  dried  out  of  the 
air.  Under  the  system  of  heating  a  generation  or  so  ago  house 
plants  did  not  find  existence  such  an  uphill  job.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  true  that  a  yearly  increasing  number  of  people  are  be- 
coming wise  to  the  advantages  to  their  health  in  maintaining  a 
lower  temperature,  or  at  least  in  allowing  fresh  air  to  continually 
enter  their  homes,  with  the  result  that  both  they  and  their  plants 
do  better. 

In  most  houses  the  conditions  wliich  prevail  in  the  kitchen 
render  it  the  room  most  suitable  for  plant  life  because  of  the 
moisture  derived  from  the  steam  which  comes  from  cooking, 
and  the  fact  that  a  coal  range  requires  the  continual  ingress  of 
fresh  air.  Many  people  in  fact  look  upon  their  kitchen  as  their 
plant  hospital.  When  the  cooking  is  done  by  gas,  the  kitchen 
is  not,  however,  a  desirable  place  for  plants. 

The  health  of  plants  is  considerably  affected  by  the  lighting 
system,  that  derived  from  gas  being  the  worst,  as  it  not  only- 
helps  to  dry  the  atmosphere,  but  the  fumes  given  off  from  it 
are  very  deleterious.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  for 
house  plants  is  when  the  dwelling  is  heated  by  a  system  which 
draws  in  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  air  and  when  it  is  lighted 
by  electricity.  An  open  fire  is  a  very  hygenic  addition  to  a 
living  room,  even  when  radiators  are  also  used ;  with  the  latter, 
vessels  can  be  used  containing  water  to  maintain  a  moist  at- 
mosphere. 

It  is  of  course  one  thing  to  be  continually  obtaining  potted 
plants  fresh  from  a  greenhouse  or  a  florist,  which  last  in  good 
condition  a  few  days,  or  longer,  according  to  the  conditions,  the 
care  given  them,  and  tlie  species,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
keep  plants  all  the  Winter  in  a  good  state  of  health  and  grow 
them  on  year  after  year  until  they  become  practically  members 
of  the  family.  With  certain  reservations  in  connection  with 
species  which  under  any  conditions  are  ephemeral  in  the  flow- 
ering stage,  and  which  are  not  particularly  ornamental  after 
their  period  of  blooming  is  over,  to  succeed  in  keeping  house 
plants  in  good  condition  one  must  treat  plants  as  household  pets 
To  get  this  point  of  view  we  must  realize  that  plants  are  prac- 
tically living,  feeling  or,ganisms.  which  respond  to  loving  care, 
and  wliich  soon  manifest  their  disapproval  of  neglect  or  of  bad 
treatment. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  hear  people  remark  that  their 
"mother  was  always  successful  with  her  house  plants  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  grow  for  her.  while  nothing  does  well  with 
me."  It  is  true  that  old-fashioned  houses  were,  as  above  men- 
tioned, more  suitable  for  plant  life  than  modern  ones,  but  this 
is  not  the  entire  reason.  The  habits  of  previous  generations 
caused  them  to  devote  more  time  to  tlieir  nlanls ;  their  spirits 
were  more  in  harmony  with  plant  life,  and  plants  grew  for  them 
because  they  loved  tlu-m  and  treated  them  as  fellow  creatures. 
At  the  same  time  the  psychological  side  of  the  question  requires 
to  be  combined  with  something  more.  as.  while  we  are  prepared 
to  credit  plants  with  considerably  higher  attriliutes  than  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  we  do  not  concede  thtin  the  novver  of  cither 
personal  antipathy  or  affection:  but  if  people  will  get  the  same 
mental  outlook  towards  them  which  their  mothers  had.  and  give 
their  plants  the  same  regular  care  and  attention,  they  will  doubt- 
less olitain   the   same  measure  of  success. 

In  going  more  into  detail  with  the  various  points  which  to- 
Sethcr  make  for  success,  we  must  again  emphasize  the  value  of 
fresh  air.  but  in  giving  this  to  plants  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
cold  drafts.  Opening  the  windows  at  the  top  will  allow  the  air 
of  the  room  to  be  changed,  and  the  ingress  of  fresh  air  always 
brings  with  it  more  or  less  moisture  The  size  of  the  opening 
must  obviously  depend  upon  outside  temperature,  and  upon 
whether  it  is  calm  or  windy.     .Mthough   the  notion  is  less  com- 
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mon  today  than  it  used  to  be,  there  are  still  people  who  are 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  plants  are  not  altogether  healthful 
in  a  living  room  and  they  consider  them  especially  harmful  if 
left  in  a  bedroom  all  night.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  Plants  are  beneficial  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
require  carbon  dioxide  to  build  up  their  structure  and  they 
therefore  do  good  service  by  reducing  the  atmospheric  content 
of  this  element,  which  in  excess,  is  deleterious  to  the  human 
occupants. 

There  is  probably  no  one  more  fruitful  source  of  failure  both 
in  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor  gardening  than  that  of  watering. 
All  the  food  which  a  plant  obtains  from  the  soil  must  come  to 
it  dissolved  in  the  water  it  drinks  before  it  can  be  digested  and 
assimilated.  The  only  way  in  which  plants  can  obtain  water 
is  through  their  roots,  and  therefore  they  should  always  have 
an  ample  supply  of  water  during  their  growing  period.  Success 
with  plants  in  pots  is  not  possible  when  they  are  flooded  with 
water  for  one  period  and  parched  with  thirst  for  another.  While 
there  is  not  much  harm  in  over-watering  if  effective  drainage 
has  been  provided,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  continually  pouring 
water  on  to  a  pot  when  it  is  unnecessary  tends  to  impoverish 
the  soil  by  carrying  away  of  plant  food,  and  is  also  a  waste 
of  time. 

Drainage  and  watering  are  very  intimately  associated,  for  while 
an  ample  supply  of  water  must  be  maintained  in  the  soil,  this  soil 
moisture  must  not  be  in  a  free  state,  or  stagnant,  and  the  soil, 
whether  in  a  pot  or  elsewhere,  must  be  sufliciently  well  drained 
so  as  to  allow  all  surplus  water  the  soil  cannot  absorb  to  dram 
away.  The  distinction  between  absorbed  water  and  that  in  a 
free  state  may  be  exampled  by  a  sponge.  If  we  place  a  sponge 
in  water  it  will  take  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  and  if 
we  take  the  sponge  out  a  large  amount  of  water  will  be  held 
suspended  in  the  interstices  of  the  sponge,  but  the  actual  sponge 
material  absorbs  very  little,  which  is  easily  seen  wdien  we  squeeze 
it.  The  water  which  is  squeezed  out  is  that  which  was  in  a 
free  state.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  aquatic  and  subaquatic 
species,  water  in  a  free  state  acts  more  or  less  like  poison  to 
plants,  and  they  suffer  more  from  this  when  in  [Kits  than  when 
in  the  unconlined  soil.  The  soil  condition  which  allows  water 
to  exist  in  a  free  state  is  known  as  water-logged  and  the  manner 
in  whicli  a  plant  has  been  potted  has  much  to  do  with  possibilities 
in  this  direction.  If  the  soil  in  a  pot  has  not  been  sufliciently 
firmed  around  the  roots  it  is  slower  in  draining  out  because  the 
interstices  left  in  the  soil  render  it  like  a  si»nge  and  it  remains 
saturated  for  a  long  time,  which  causes  the  fine,  feeding  roots 
and  their  hairs  to  decay,  and  a  condition  of  things  is  thereby 
brought  about  which  not  only  prevents  a  plant  from  thriving. 
but  which  may  cause  its  death.  Fven  if  a  water-logged  state 
is  not  of  a  sufficiently  long  duration  to  kill  roots  it  will  in- 
variably check  their  growth  and  prevent  the  proper  exerci.se 
of  their   functions. 

Over-potting,  or  having  the  pot  too  large  for  the  requirements 
of  the  plant  will  also  increase  the  possiliilitics  of  a  saturated 
condition,  with  the  consequent  souring  of  the  soil,  which  may 
be  brought  under  this  condition  even  if  the  pot  is  well  drained  : 
in  fact  good  drainage  fails  of  its  desired  effect  when  a  plant  is 
placed   in  a  loo.se.   spongy  soil,   in   too  large  a  pot. 

For  the  purpose  of  cleanliness  to  tables  and  floors,  pots  are 
stood  in  saucers  which  hold  the  drainage  water,  and  the  evap- 
oration of  this  water  is  of  Iicncfit  in  helpinc  to  keep  the  at- 
mosphere moist,  hut  if  the  saucers  remain  full  of  water  for  a 
considerable  time  harm  is  likely  to  result.  This  hann  may  be 
intensified  when  pots  are  placed  in  jardinieres :  in  these  the  sur- 
plus water  accumulates  .so  that  the  pot  may  he  standing  in  sev- 
eral inches  of  foul  water.  This  can  be  avoided  by  frequently 
emptying  the  jardiniere  and  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  place  an 
inverted  saucer  or  piece  of  brick  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  prevent 
the   pot    from    contiiniallv  standing   in   water. 

While  the  standing  of  pots  in  .saucers  is  ncces.sary  in  the  case 
of  plants  placed  singlv  about  a  room,  such  saucers  being  actually 
harmful  to  the  plants,  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  manner 
things  in  connection  with  them  arc  handled,  for  a  group  of 
plants  in  a  window  individual  saucers  arc  better  done  away 
with  and  a  water-tight  zinc  tray  two  inches  deep  made  to  fit 
the  position  used  to  stand  pots  on.  Before  nlacing  the  pots  an 
inch   deep   of   small    pebbles   should   be   evenly   spread   over   the 
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bottom  of  the  tray,  on  which  pots  can  freely  drain  themselves 
without  standing  in  water.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  some 
moisture  in  the  air  it  is  advisable  to  always  have  half  an  inch 
of  water  in  the  tray.  A  further  advantage  is  that  a  tray  pre- 
vents  slopping  of   water   about  the   floor   or   table. 

Soft,  or  rain  water  is  the  best  to  use  when  it  can  be  ob- 
tained; in  the  case  of  snow  it  can  be  gathered  and  allowed  to 
melt  and  the  resulting  water  is  very  good  for  plants  provided 
it  is  not  given  them  until  it  has  reached  a  temperature  of  forty 
degrees.  It  is  not  considered  of  any  particular  advantage  to  use 
warm  water  for  plants  in  Winter,  although  the  question  has  been 
frequently  discussed  by  greenhouse  men,  in  fact  some  large  plant 
growing  establishments  under  glass  have  been  equipped  with 
means  of  raising  the  temperature  of  all  the  water  used ;  the  gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  is,  however,  that  there  is  little,  if  any, 
practical   benefit   derived    from   the    system. 

Cleanliness  is  an  important  point  which  makes  for  success 
with  house  plants.  It  is  no  more  possible  for  them  to  thrive 
and  live  happily  if  their  bodies  are  covered  with  dust  and  insects 
than  it  would  be  for  ourselves.  In  a  dwelling  house  dust  will 
always  accumulate  upon  them,  which  iills  up  the  stomata,  or 
what  corresponds  to  pores,  in  their  leaves,  which  decreases  the 
power  of,  or  absolutely  prevents,  the  leaves  from  carrying  on 
their  functions,  which  functions  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
inasmuch  as  practically  the  entire  process  of  digestion  is  carried 
on  in  the  leaf;  this  was  set  forth  somewhat  in  detail  in  pre- 
vious lessons  on  plant  physiology. 

Plants  with  broad  foliage  may  be  cleaned  by  a  wet  sponge ; 
standing  plants  in  the  sink,  laundry  tub,  or  bath  and  spraying 
them  will  effect  the  purpose.  .Advantage  can  at  this  time  be 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  scrub  the  pots,  as  keeping  the  outside 
of  them  clean  helps  to  ventilate  the  roots.  Also  remove  all  dead 
leaves. 

Insects  sometimes  appear  upon  house  plants,  especially  upon 
those  which  are  not  doing  w-ell,  as  these  pests  generally  attack 
sick  plants  before  they  do  healthy  ones.  The  almost  invisible 
red  spider  finds  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  dwelling  house  very 
congenial,  and,  if  present,  will  multiply  with  great  rapidity : 
aphis  and  thrips  are  other  pests  likely  to  give  trouble.  A  fre- 
quent shower  hath  as  suggested  above  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
prevent  them  from  making  any  headway,  or  of  obtaining  any 
foothold  at  all.  If  they  have  been  allow-ed  to  become  numerous 
spraying  with  some  reliable  insectide.  such  as  Aphine,  should 
be  resorted  to.  In  the  case  of  plants  with  which  the  method 
is  practicable,  the  most  efifective  way  is  to  mi.x  sufficieiit  insec- 
ticide in  a  pail  or  other  vessel  deep  enough  so  that  the  entire  plant 
except  the  pot  may  be  submerged  by  holding  it  upside  down  and 
moving  the  plant  about  so  as  to  be  sure  the  insects  are  washed 
off ;  both  hands  should  be  used,  one  to  hold  the  pot  and  the 
other  to  prevent  the  ball  of  the  plant  from  dropping  out  of  it. 
When  scales  appear — plants  like  palms  and  rubbers  being  most 
subject  to  them — the  scale  should  be  loosened  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  whale  oil  soap  and  the  plants  then  sprayed  with  clear 
water;  a  sponge  can  also  be  used  to  wash  off  the  scale. 

The  common  earth  worm  is  sometimes  found  in  pots ;  it  does 
no  harm  directly  to  the  plant  and  does  not  eat  any  of  the  plant's 
roots  as  some  people  think,  but  it  creates  conditions  in  the  soil 
which  are  inimical  to  a  plant's  health  inasmuch  as  it  tunnels 
round  and  through  the  ball  of  earth  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
reduce  the  soil  to  mud :  also  it  will  invariably  work  down  into 
the  drainage  and  render  it  abortive.  The  use  of  lime  water  will 
either  kill  them  or  cause  them  to  come  to  the  surface  when 
they  can  be  removed.  Lime  water  can  be  obtained  from  a  drug- 
gist, but  is  easily  made  by  stirring  a  pound  of  builder's,  or  lump, 
lime  into  two  gallons  of  water,  after  settling  the  clear  water 
on  top  is  ready  for  use.  Using  this  clear  solution  at  intervals 
of  a  month  will  not  harm  any  plants  excepting  azaleas,  heathers, 
and  others  of  the  same  family.  If  pots  containing  the  latter  are 
troubled  with  worms  they  can  be  drowned  by  placing  the  pots 
in  water  deep  enough  to  cover  the  rim  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Mustard  water  is  also  effective  against  worms,  and  it  can  be 
used  for  any  kind  of  plant,  by  watering  them  with  a  solution 
made  by  mixing  a  teaspoonful  of  fine  mustard  thoroughly  with 
one   pint   of  water. 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  worms  destroying  the  pot's 
drainage,  thev  do  this  bv  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  pieces 
of  broken  pot,  or  "crocks."'  which  are  placed  over  the  hole  to 
keep  a  free  passage  for  the  water  to  drain  away.  Drainage  is 
the  most  important  point  connected  with  plant  culture,  and  if 
plants  are  to  do  well  the  pots  in  which  they  are  placed  must 
first  be  properly  "crocked."  In  a  complete  sense,  crocking  a  pot 
can  only  be  taught  through  an  experienced  man  showing  how  to 
do  it.  but  the  underlying  principle  of  it  is  that  the  crocks  are 
so  placed  that  there  is  a  hollow  space,  or  spaces,  between  the 
soil  and  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  the  crocks  preventing 
this  hole  from  becoming  filled  un ;  obviously  the  larger  the  pot 
the  greater  the  thickness  of  crocks  required.  The  concave  side 
of  the  crocks  should  face  downward,  and  over  them  a  layer  of 
charcoal  about  the  size  of  beans,  these  not  only  assist  in  keeping 


the  passage  for  water  open  but  exercise  a  sweetening  effect; 
also  in  pots  of  larger  sizes,  five  inches  and  over,  the  crocks  and 
charcoal  should  be  covered  with  sphagnum  moss  which  prevents 
the   soil   from  being  washed   into  the  drainage. 

Pots  which  have  been  used  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  in- 
side and  out,  as  the  material  of  the  pot  possesses  a  certain 
amount  of  porosity  and  if  clean  it  absorbs  moisture  and  also 
allows  soiTie  air  to  get  to  the  roots  of  plants.  On  account  of 
their  deficiency  in  these  respects  glazed  pots  are  not  desirable 
to   grow   plants   in. 

■frouble  with  pot  plants  is  frequently  caused  by  using  pots 
too  large  for  the  plants,  whereby  there  is  more  soil  than  the 
roots  can  occupy  until  perhaps  several  months  have  elapsed 
after  potting,  during  which  period  the  soil  becomes  sour  from 
frequent  watering  and  the  roots  refuse  to  grow  freely.  The 
actual  size  to  use  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
healthy  roots  a  plant  has,  but  in  the  case  of  repotting  being 
necessary  on  account  of  the  pot  a  plant  is  growing  in  becoming 
filled  with  roots,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  have  the  new  pot  not 
more  than  one  inch  larger  in  diameter,  and  in  many  cases  the 
soil  may  be  shaken  out  of  the  roots  and  fresh  soil  used  with  a 
pot  of  the  saine  size.  It  is  well  to  delay  fresh  potting  as  long 
as  possible  and  feed  the  plant  with  plant  food  dissolved  in  the 
water ;  there  are  several  kinds  of  soluble  plant  foods  on  the 
market  and  those  advertised  in  this  journal  may  be  relied  upon. 

Soil  for  potting  purposes  may  be  obtained  from  the  principal 
seed  houses  or  from  any  commercial  plant  growing  establish- 
ment. It  is  also  quite  easy  to  prepare  it  one's  self.  It  should 
be  mainly  composed  of  sweet  fibrous  loams  formed  by  the  decay 
of  turf  from  a  pasture,  which  has  been  piled  in  a  heap  and  turned 
over  once  or  twice  during  a  period  of  several  months.  After 
chopping  up  with  a  spade  this  should  be  sifted  through  a  sieve 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  mesh,  the  dead,  fibrous  grass  roots 
being  rubbed  through  the  sieve,  stones  and  other  useless  material 
being  discarded.  To  this  should  be  added  for  all  ordinary  plants 
about  one-third  part  of  leaf  mold,  that  is  leaves  which  have  de- 
cayed into  a  powdery  form,  with  the  addition  of  one  pound  of 
pure  bone  meal  to  half  a  Inishel  of  the  compost:  for  ferns,  the 
proportion  of  leaf  mold  may  be  increased  to  one-half  or  three- 
quarters.  Neither  soil  from  a  low,  wet  situation,  nor  black 
humus,  should  be  used  for  potting  purposes,  at  least  not  until 
it  has  been  composted  for  a  year,  had  lime  mixed  with  it,  and 
turned  over  several  times.  For  the  Ericacece  family,  to  which 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  belong,  and  for  Ferns,  the  lime 
should  be  left  out. 

While  some  species  of  plants  will  thrive  more  or  less  well 
when  they  do  not  .get  any,  or  very  little  direct  sunlight,  the  first 
requirement  of  all  plants  during  their  growing  season  is  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  daylight,  in  fact  the  importance  of 
this  cannot  be  over  estimated.  Curtains  should  be  pulled  aside 
and  shades  rolled  up  by  sunrise  so  that  the  plants  in  the  w'in- 
dow  may  get  the  first  bit  of  daylight.  The  more  light  a  plant 
receives  the  greater  its  power  of  assimilating  food,  which  as- 
similation is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  light  upon  the 
leaves.  Sunlight  is  the  source  of  plant  energy — as  it  is  of  our- 
selves— and  w'ithout  light  the  absorption  of  carbon  from  the  air 
cannot  take  place.  As  about  three-fourths  of  the  dry  matter  of 
plants  is  carbon :  the  whole  of  which  comes  from  the  atmosphere ; 
it  follows  that  a  plant  cannot  thrive  unless  the  conditions  are 
such  that  it  can  obtain  this  carbon. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  many  kinds  of  plants  which  may  be  grown  in  a  window. 
Too  much  importance  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  special  needs 
of  different  varieties  and  species,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
such  needs  exist,  so  long  as  a  .good,  sweet  compost  as  men- 
tioned  above   is    used    for   potting. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  so  few  people  have  their  veran- 
dahs so  constituted  so  as  to  he  heated  and  used  as  a  Winter 
garden  and  sun  parlor.  With  something  of  this  kind  the  pos- 
sibilities in  the  way  of  house  plants  are  wonderfully  increased. 

.\  very  considerable  amount  of  cheerfulness  can  be  added  to 
a  home  in  the  Winter  half  of  the  year  by  using  the  outside  window 
bo.xes  for  evergreens,  and  also  having  similar  plants  in  tubs 
about  the  piazza  and  in  vestibules.  For  the  window  boxes  those 
about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  tall  are  large  enough,  the  most 
suitable  species  being  the  compact  varieties  of  Thuya  occidcntalis, 
together  with  Biota,  Jniiif>('>'>is  and  Rctinispora.  Larger  speci- 
rrens  of  these  may  be  used  for  the  tubs,  as  well  as  Norway  and 
other  Spruces.  In  the  severe  Winters  of  the  northern  states  all 
these  will  kee;)  a  good  appearance  up  to  February  or  early  in 
March,  after  which  those  facing  the  sun  will  probably  deteri- 
orate so  as  not  to  be  worth  keeping  over  for  another  year. 
This  deterioration  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  boxes  and  tubs 
out  of  doors  will  have  become  frozen  solid  and  the  plants  have 
been  practically  in  cold  stora.ge  and  dormant,  but  as  soon  as 
the  days  lengthen  and  the  sun  gains  in  pow-er  sap  circulation 
beains  before  the  soil  around  the  roots  is  thawed,  therefore  the 
foliage  cannot  get  any  moisture  from  the  roots  to  compensate 
(Cnniinucd  on  fagc  S12) 
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ROSES  AND  ROSE  GARDENS 

THE  considerable  mansion  with  abundance  of  land  may  have 
stately  terraces  and  lordly  jjartcrrcs,  enclosed  gardens  of  many 
kinds  and  wildernesses;  the  denizen  of  "Suburbia"  must  be  content 
with  a  strip  little  wider  than  his  house  frontage  and  of  no  great 
length.  Both,  however,  may,  if  they-  wish,  have  a  rose  garden, 
albeit  on  very  different  scales,  and  who  shall  say  that  oft-times 
the  owner  of  the  little  garden,  with  its  few  rose  bushes  on  which 
he  lavislies  personal  care,  does  not  get  greater  enjoyment  from 
Iiis  rose  garden  than  the  squire  of  many  acres  from  his  more  spa- 
cious one  ? 

There  are  many  gardeners,  many  excellent  gardeners  from  one 
point  of  view,  whose  chief  joy  is  in  a  plant  well  grown.  A  rose 
or  a  cabbage  brought  to  perfection  affords  tlicm  equal  transports 
of  delight,  and  if  the  two  in  their  gardens  happen  to  be  in  juxta- 
position it  matters  very  little.  Every  man  to  his  taste  and  every 
garden  for  its  owners.  The  following  notes  will  not  interest  such 
gardeners,  so  they  may  turn  the  page. 

In  the  smallest  garden,  space  may  be  found  for  a  tiny  formal 
rose  garden,  though  it  consist  only  of  four  L-shaped  beds  set  in 
turf,  surrounded  by  a  green  hedge  (for  preference)  or  by  a  screen 
of  Ramblers.  In  the  centre  may  be  a  bird-path  or  even  a  small 
sundial. 

Where  greater  space  is  at  disposal  there  is  necessarily  more 
scope  for  individual  taste  and  judgment.  One  may  have  a  garden 
austerely  formal  in  design  with  jierhaps  two  rows  of  beds  on 
either  side,  each  of  moderate  width  and  divided.  Some  simple 
center  treatment  and  pivotal  ornament  alone  redeem  the  quiet 
severity  of  ordered  beds,  trim  lawn  and  clipped  surrounding 
hedge.  This  type  of  design  is  varied  sometimes  by  surrounding 
the  garden  by  banks  of  rose  species  instead  of  the  deep  green 
hedge.  The  writer  yields  place  to  no  one  in  his  admiration  of  the 
various  wild  roses,  but  he  qannot  think  that  this  is  the  best  place 
for  them.  They  have  density  enough  to  obscure  any  solid  back- 
ground placed  behind  them  and  not  weight  enough  to  form  an 
adequate  background  in  themselves.  The  same  applies  even  more 
forcibly  to  the  roses  on  jioles.  which  so  often  form  a  rose  garden 
surround,  unless  they  are  backed  at  a  little  distance  by  solid  plant- 
ing. Even  then  the  effect  they  produce  does  not  appeal  like  the 
ordered  simplicity  and  glowing  coloring  of  the  type  of  garden 
first  mentioned. 

Formal  gardens,  whether  rose  or  other,  need  not,  of  course,  be 
oblong.  They  may  be  square,  circular  or  oval.  The  square  garden 
is,  of  course,  but  a  "particular  case"  of  the  oblong  one,  and  when 
of  fair  size  may  be  made  extremely  beautiful.  Circular  and  oval 
rose  gardens  are,  unless  some  special  situation  call  for  them,  a 
mistake.  The  rose  undoubtedly  looks  best  in  well  proportioned 
oblong  beds  one  variety  in  each  bed.  There  are,  however,  cases 
where  circular  or,  more  frequently,  oval  gardens  are  the  best  and 
easiest  solutions  of  a  problem.  Imagine  a  garden  on  a  hillside 
adapted  to  lit  the  moulding  of  a  hollow,  either  natural  or  formed 
incidentally,  when  excavating  stone  or  gravel.  Below  this  rough 
shelf  the  ground  falls  again  to  a  ravine.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  for 
an  oval  garden,  and  on  the  banks,  above  a  Yew-  hedge  if  possible, 
for  the  rose  species  surround.  Sometimes  a  circular  garden  may 
be  desirable  where,  in  extensive  .grounds,  vistas  cross. 

The  sunk  garden  has  many  admirers,  and  where  space  is  limited 
and  numbers  of  separate  gardens  out  of  question  the  rose  .garden 
may  be  formed  as  a  sunk  garden.  Tliough  this  type  of  garden 
lacks  the  simplicity  and  .some  of  the  dignity  of  the  plain  rectangular 
treatment,  it  has  a  quaint  tidiness  which  reminds  one  of  a  Dutch 
garden,  and  this  ctTect  can,  where  desired,  be  accentuated.  Roses 
are  often  used  for  planting  a  paved  garden,  but  in  some  way  neither 
the  roses  nor  the  paved  garden  look  altogether  happy  so  treated. 
Dwarf  roses,  at  any  rale,  have  not  that  mounding,  .spreading  habit 
so  delightful  in  a  paved  garden,  and  the  soft  greys  and  browns 
even  of  .self-faced  paving,  delightful  as  they  arc  in  themseivcs, 
scarcely  provide  an  a(le(|uate  foil  for  tlie  pure  rich  colorings  of 
the  rose.  Mauve  and  grey  arc  the  colors  which  especially 
tone  with  paving,  and  they  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  Queen 
of  Flowers. 

Happy  indeed  should  be  the  hillside  gardener.  Terraces  are 
always  charming,  and  a  properly  contrived  terrace  rose  garden  is 
delightful,  (jrass  walks  should  be  introduced  on  every  tier,  but 
the  arrangement  of  the  beds  must  nee<ls  depend  on  the  width  of 
the  terraces.  The  intervening  walls,  whether  shallow  or  deep,  can 
be  rose-clad.  If  shallow,  the  pillar  roses  will  be  of  service.  If 
taller,  Wiclnn-aianas  above  or  Ramblers  beneath  may  be  used  to 
drape  them.    Drape  them  be  it  noted,  not  smother  them.    To  build 


a  beautiful  stone  wall  and  then  entirely  hide  it,  even  under  charm- 
ing climbers,  is  wicked ! 

So  far  we  ha\c  considered  rose  gardens  of  ordered  formal  de- 
sign, and  before  passing  to  more  informal  treatment  it  may  be  well 
to  pomt  out  that  rectangular  gardens  may  be  Idled  with  beds  form- 
nig  sweepmg  curvilinear  lines,  the  fornialitv  of  the  garden,  such  as 
It  IS.  consisting  only  in  the  regularity  or  .symmeVrv  induced  bv 
quadruplicatmg  the  design  in  each  corner  of  the  garden  around  a 
central  feature.  Gardens  with  straight  boundaries'  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out,  even  when  four-sided,  are  not  necessarily  rectangular, 
so  that  the  diamond  shaped  garden  sometimes  gets  over  a  difficulty! 
especially  when  a  long  vista  strikes  the  garden  boundary,  perhaps 
a  road,  at  an  acute  angle. 

We  come  n.^w  to  quite  informal  rose  garden  treatments,  though 
It  IS  well  to  s'.ate  at  once  tliat  the  ordinary  garden  bedding  rose 
is  not  well  suited  to  purely  informal  treatment.  The  many  rose 
species  and  certain  more  free-growing  roses  may  be  arrangea 
informally  with  splendid  effect,  especially  where  a  natural  hollow 
can  be  utilized  for  the  purpose.  Where  this  is  wanting,  excellent 
results  may  be  obtained  by  a  little  contouring,  aided  bv  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  backgrounds.  Where  this  method '  is  practised 
great  care  must  be  exercised  to  use  only  varieties  with  a  graceful 
habit  of  growth,  and  these,  leaving  aside  species  of  course,  will 
generally  be  found  in  the  Noisette.  Tea,  Hybrid  Tea  and  Polyan- 
tha  classes  and  in  that  order.  In  planning  the  informal  rose  garden 
diverse  habits  of  growth  may  be  used  to  provide  contrast  almost 
more  largely  than  contrasting  coloration.  In  the  formal  rose 
garden,  on  the  other  hand,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  hetero- 
genous efifect  produced  by  alternating  tall  and  dwarf  varieties.  It 
IS  usually  better  to  plant  one  variety  in  the  beds  surrounding  a 
sundial  or  other  central  feature,  though  two  varieties  may  be  ifsed 
of  either  sharply  contrasting  or  harmonizing  coloring,  the  opposite 
lieds  being  planted  with  the  same  variety.  The  two\-arieties  thus 
employed  should  be  as  similar  as  possible  in  habit  of  growth  and 
freedom  of  flowering.  A  particularly  suitable  Rose  for  these  cen- 
tral beds,  at  any  rate  on  light  soils,  is  Lady  Hillington,  as  it  is 
soft,  yet  noteworthy,  in  coloring,  has  good  foliage  and  vet,  owing 
to  Its  slenderness  of  growth,  may  be  planted  fa'irly  thickly.  The 
oblong  beds  in  the  central  vista  of  an  oval  garden  should  be  filled 
with  Dwarf  Polyantha  Roses.  The  circular  beds  in  the  same  gar- 
den would  be  filled  with  rather  dwarf,  free-flowering  and  brightly 
colored  varieties,  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  emphasize  these  beds 
as  far  as  possible. — The  Garden. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  CONIFERS 

'T'HERE  is  something  distressing  about  the  arrangement  of  Coni- 
A  fcrs  in  many  places,  particularly  in  surburban  gardens,  while 
the  varieties  used  too  often  show  a  lack  of  imagination  on  the  part 
of  the  planters.  The  most  obvious  instance  which  occurs  to  mind 
of^  this  last  failing  is  that  which  relates  to  the  planting  of  Cedars, 
Wellingtonias  and  similar  free-growing  trees  close  to  the  house 
windows,  so  that,  ultimately,  the  choice  must  be  made  between 
dwelling  in  perpetual  twilight  or  sacrificing  a  beautiful  specimen. 
I'or  a  long  period  before  this  stage  is  reached  the  tree  has  probably 
been  a  disfigurement  to  the  house  architecture,  dividing  into  com- 
partments a  frontage  which  any  planting  should  have  served  to 
empha.size.  With  regard  to  the  actual  arrangement,  "spottiness" 
IS  the  fault  most  characteristic  and  widespread.  The  rule  of  |>lant- 
ing  seems  often  to  he  "here  a  Ljiwson,  there  a  I^wson."  inter- 
spersed mainly  with  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  willi  perhaps  a 
specimen  Picea  or  two  to  bear  them  company.  .An  enquiry  as  to 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  "Lawsons"— the  gardener's  name  for  the 
so-called  White  Cedar,  Cupreasus  Laivsoimma,  and  used  here  to 
cover  its  numerous  varieties— usually  draws  the  response  that  they 
are  to  "provide  furniture"  in  Winter !  .Mas !  it  is  in  Winter, 
when  the  surrounding  planting  is  destitute  of  foliage,  that  their 
spottiness  is  so  apparent  and  so  appalling.  In  Summer  the  ctTect, 
though  unsatisfying  and  worrying  to  a  critical  eye,  is  hardly  so 
blatant.  When  one  thinks,  however,  of  what  might  have  been, 
it  fills  one  with  an  abiding  dissatisfaction. 

Each  countryside  has  its  characteristic  scenery  and  its  e(|ually 
characteristic  vegetation.  Trees  which  succeed,  though  common- 
place, give  a  far  better  eflfect  in  the  garden  than  choice  exotic 
species  or  nursery  varieties  which  never  look  thoroughly  at  home. 
The  hungry  soil  seems  admirably  to  suit  the  Scotch  Fir,  and  in 
such  situations  this  tree  should  be  freely  utilized  for  backgrounds, 
contrasted  with  the  equally  common,  but  wonderfully  beautiful. 
Birch.     For  the  rest  most  conifers  succeed,  and  Cedars,  including 
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the  beautiful  Blue  Atlas  variety,  and  Silver  Firs,  may  be  planted 
where  space  allows,  but  the  Cedars,  especially,  should  have  space 
to  grow  into  specimen  trees. 

In  richer  soils  the  Lawson  Cypress  is  more  at  home  and  tnay 
freely  be  used  for  backgrounds,  especially  where  these  are  not 
desired  to  be  too  tall  or  quick  growing,  which  would  be  the  case 
with  such  trees  as  Douglas  Firs. 

If  the  landscape  lacks  distinction,  the  sombre  majesty  of  a  plan- 
tation of  Austrian  Pines  will  do  much  to  provide  the  needful  con- 
trast. The  species  is  valuable,  too,  for  garden  backgrounds  wher- 
ever the  Scotch  Fir  does  not  hulk  largely  in  the  landscape.  Its 
solidity  makes  it  an  admirable  foil  for  more  gracious  trees  and 
shrubs',  especially  for  flowering  shrubs.  It  has  also  distinct  and 
noteworthy  value  as  an  avenue  tree,  associating  very  well  for  this 
purpose  w'ith  the  Lime,  the  rich  yet  sombre  ruggedness  and  rather 
spreading  habit  of  the  Pine,  and  the  slender,  twigg}-  pyramids  of  its 
deciduous  companion  in  Winter  or  its  pale  green  leafage  in  Sum- 
mer,  forming  varying  but  always  pleasing  contrasts. 

The  Douglas  Fir  is  now  often  used  for  spinneys  and  plantations 
and  also  for  backing  to  shrubberies.  Its  coloring  is  very  charac- 
teristic, and  for  massed  planting  is  a  drawback;  also  the  tree  lacks 
something  in  density,  but  the  Colorado  variety,  though  distinctly 
slower  in  growth,  is  admirable,  if  distinct,  in  coloring,  and  its 
density  quite  satisfactory.  Just  as  a  few  Poplars  will  often  make 
distinguished  and  beautiful  a  group  of  planting  otherwise  hum- 
drum, so  a  small  clump  of  the  typical  Douglas  Fir  will  oft-times 
enliven  and  add  variety  in  color  and  outline  to  an  evergreen 
planting. 

For  deep,  cool  soils  especially  where  rain  is  abundant,  the  Hem- 
lock Spruces  (Tsuga)  are  of  great  value.  Tlieir  distinct,  finely 
cut  foliage  and  their  general  carriage  remind  one  of  the  Deodar — 
remind  one,  but  that  is  all.    They  are  quite  distinct. 

T.  Albcrtlana  forms,  as  a  rule,  a  shapelier  tree  than  the  more 
commonly  seen  T.  canadensis.  Equally  beautiful  and  more  accom- 
modating' as  to  soil  and  atmosphereric  conditions,  T.  Pattoniana, 
not  infrequently  met  with  in  gardens  under  the  name  T.  Hookcri- 
ana,  with  bluish  grey  foliage,  is  not  used  as  much  as  it  should  be. 
More  common,  an'd  so  more  readily  available  for  massing,  is  the 
common  Spruce— the  "Christmas-tree"  of  our  childhood — and  its 
allied  species,  Picca  oricntalis  and  nigra.  For  plantations  both  the 
common  and  black  varieties  are  very  beautiful  where  they  succeed, 
which,  contrary  to  the  common  impression,  is  not  everywhere. 
For  nearer  inspection  the  Oriental  Spruce  should  be  used.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  more  beautiful  conifer  than  a  well  grown 
tree  of  this  species. 

Of  the  Thuyas,  gigantea  has  already  been  mentioned.  Its  prin- 
cipal attractions  lie  in  its  rapid  growth  and  columnar  habit.  It  is  a 
lax-growing  tree  and  should  Ix-  kept  in  the  background. _  There 
are  a  legion  of  varieties  of  both  oricntalis  and  occidcntalis.  many 
of  them  quite  beautiful,  especially  in  Winter  when  they  put  on 
russet  mantles  of  many  shades.  The  varietal  names  are  not  too 
well  established  and  there  are  such  a  numerous  family,  but  they 
may  easily  be  selected  in  the  nursery.  Bearing  in  mind  the  warn- 
ing'already  given  anent  the  too  free  use  of  colored  conifers,  Thuya 
Vcrva-ncana  is,  on  soils  on  which  it  retains  its  color,  a  beautiful 
shrub  and  it  has  a  fine  pyramidal  habit. 

The  Pines  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  too  large  for  use  as  any- 
thing but  backgrounds,  except  in  grounds  of  considerable  extent. 
Noteworthy  among  the  few  smaller-growing  sorts  are  Mughns 
(montana)  and  Ceinbra  (Swiss  Stone  Pine).  This  last  makes 
beautiful  pyramidal  specimens  of  quite  slow  growth. 

Almost  all  Pines  are  worth  growing  where  space  allows.  P.  in- 
signis  (Monterey  Pine)  is  truly  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of 
its  growth.  It  must,  of  course,  be  established  while  small  as  it 
quickly  becomes  untransplantable,  if  so  ugly  a  word  may  be  for- 
given. Its  lustrous,  brilliant  green  foliage  is  quite  distinct.  P.  Coiil- 
tcri  is  relatively  slow  growing.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  its 
extraordinarily  "long,  rather  dull  needles — a  beautiful  species  none 
the  less.  Piniis  Strohus  (Weymouth  Pine)  succeeds  best  near  the 
coast,  but  F^inus  c.vcclsa,  which  is  very  similar  in  general  appear- 
ance, "does"  anywhere  and  has  a  healthier  looking  appearance. 
Both  species  are  too  light  in  color  and  too  thin  in  growth  to  form 
effective  backgrounds.  The  ubiquitous  Austrian  Pine  and  the 
so-called  Scotch  Fir  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  Redwoods,  Sequoia  scntpcrvirens  and  gigantea  {U'eUing- 
tonia)  are  almost  too  well  known  to  need  mention.  The  former 
is  of  little  interest  except  to  the  collector,  and  the  latter,  like  the 
Araucaria.  is  too  Victorian  for  present  day  taste  and  is  seldom 
now  planted.  It  is  none  the  less  a  fine  avenue  tree.  .'\  cousin  to 
these,  the  so-called  Deciduous  Cypress,  Ta.rodtiiin  disticJium, 
makes  a  handsome  tree,  and  like  that  other  deciduous  conifer,  the 
Larch,  is  particularly  beautiful  when  first  it  bursts  into  leaf  in 
Spring.  Informal  grouping  of  Larch  in  backgrounds  of  Fir  or 
Spruce  should  always  be  arranged  where  possible.  They  add  a 
pleasing  variety  and  the  pea-green  foliage  is,  for  a  week  or  two, 
extremely  gracious. 

We  have,  as  already  mentioned,  touched  on  the  great  coniferous 
families,  but  in  our  wanderings  we  have  missed  quite  a  nunilier  of 
species  and  varieties  which  now  call  for  mention.     Picca  pungens 


glauca  used,  despite  its  unpleasant  smell,  to  be  a^  great  favorite, 
but  owing  to  its  indiscriminate  use  as  dot  plants  in  suburbia  and 
to  its  unfortunate  liability  to  attacks  of  aphis  which,  if  not  prompt- 
ly attended  to,  destroy  the  tree,  it  has  fallen  in  estimation  of  late. 
None  the  less  a  really  good  specimen  happily  placed  is  a  beautiful 
picture.  Abies  concolor  and  the  somewhat  similar  A.  Lowiana.  of- 
ten called  lasiocarpa  in  gardens,  have  already  been  mentioned,  but 
a  well  colored  form  of  either  is  as  beautiful  an  object  as  one  could 
w-ell  wish  to  see.  The  distinctness  of  each  deep  green  whorl  of 
branches  and  its  wonderful  symmetry  mark  a  well  grown  specimen 
of  .-i.  Nordmanniaua,  while  the  equally  rigid  but  longer  needled 
and  more  glaucous  whorls  of  A.  nobilis  have  a  dignity  all  their 
own.  Very  remarkable  are  the  large  loosely  strung  cones  of  this 
species  which  at  a  little  distance  look  like  wise  young  owls  sitting 
in  the  topmost  branches. 

No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
many  species  and  varieties  thus  roughly  outlined,  but  if  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  "spottiness"  by  using  conifers  as  a  continuous 
background,  which  is  allowed  here  and  there  to,  as  it  were,  break 
through  the  lighter  deciduous  planting  in  front  and  to  arrange 
them  with  a  sufficiency  of  contrasts,  remembering  that  there  is  a 
contrast  of  habit  as  well  as  of  color,  the  arrangement  should  be  a 
success.  Care  will  naturally  be  taken  to  see  that  each  tree  serves 
some  definite  purpose  in  the  garden  picture — that  it  is  not  being 
put  there  merely  because  it  is  a  rare  specimen — and  that  each 
valued  tree  has  room  to  grow-  and  is  in  a  suitable  soil  and  situation. 
It  is  easy  to  fill  in  shrubs  for  temporary  planting  which  can  subse- 
quently be  removed  or  cut  away. 

If  Larch  be  used  for  this  purpose,  their  timber,  when  ultimately 
their  room  becomes  preferable  to  their  company,  will,  at  the  least, 
be  useful  for  stakes  or  rails.  For  the  fronts  of  shrubberies  short- 
lived plants  such  as  Brooms  can,  when  their  time  comes,  be  re- 
moved without  regret. — The   Garden. 
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The  Drama  of  the  Forests,  by  Arthur  Heming.  Doubleday, 
Page   and   Co.,  New   York. 

This  book  should  be  found  very  fascinating  by  any  one 
appreciative  of  Nature  altogether  untamed.  For  the  tramper 
or  the  camper,  the  hunter  or  the  student  of  animal  life,  the 
artist  or  the  keeper  of  a  zoological  park  it  offers  the  results 
of  careful  and  first-hand  observations  and  experiences  in 
company  with  the  craftiest,  shrewdest  and  wisest  trappers, 
most  of  them  Indians,  "the  children  of  the  forest."  The 
human  characters  all  are  indeed  most  entertaining  and  profit- 
able for  study;  they  prove  Emerson's  words,  quoted  by  the 
author:  "In  the  woods  we  return  to  reason  and  faith." 

It  was  daring  to  attempt  to  weave  into  one  continuous 
narrative,  as  though  all  had  happened  in  a  single  year,  the 
most  interesting  facts  and  information  gathered  from  thirty- 
three  years;  but  the  attempt  has  been  unqualifiedly  success- 
ful. Delicious  piquancy  has  been  imparted  by  a  little  dash  of 
romance  that  is  never  obtrusive  and  by  the  incorporation  of 
several  wild  animal  stories.  Evident  truthfulness  and  the 
entire  absence  of  imaginative  fiction  in  connection  with 
themes  that  give  tempting  and  abundant  scope  for  them 
are  gratifying  in  these  days  when  story-tellers  present  quite 
misleading  conceptions  of  the  pure  and  usually  simple  and 
safe  life  of  the  wilderness. 

Because  of  the  scenes,  the  Canadian  woods  in  the  hunting 
season,  the  volume  has  little  interest  for  the  lover  of  flowers 
or  the  gardener  as  only  a  gardener;  but  the  author  is  an  artist 
and  it  w-as  his  profession  that  led  him  into  the  regions  he 
portrajs.  The  descriptions  of  color,  both  verbal  and  pic- 
torial, for  the  book  contains  thirteen  two-color  plates,  are 
suggestive  and  instructive. 


THE  WINDOW  GARDEN  IN  WINTER 

{Continued  from  page  810) 
for  the  evaporation  caused  by  the  v^-arm  sun,  and  they  soon 
begin  to  turn  brown  and  fall  off.  Those  on  the  sunless  side 
of  the  house  will  not  be  affected  in  the  same  way  and  will  gen- 
erally come  through  all  right.  In  the  case  of  the  tubs,  they  may 
he  easily  taken  into  the  coolest  part  of  the  cellar  now  and  then 
during  the  Winter  to  allow  the  soil  to  thaw  out,  after  which 
they  may  be  well  watered  and  put  back,  by  this  means  they  can 
he  kept   in  good   condition  and  used   for   several   years. 

DO  you  find  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  1 

interesting?     Certainly  you  do,  or  you  would  not  \ 

I  be    perusing     them.       Your     gardening     neighbor,  | 

1         ivere   he  familiar  irith   them,   would  become   equally  in-  | 

I         terested.     Why  not  recommend  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  | 

I        to   him   as   a   guide   to   his    garden   work?      He   would  | 

I         appreciate  it — and  so  would  we.  | 
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Bayard  Tliaytr.  New  Hampshire — F.  G.  Webster.  Ohio — F.  F.  Drury. 
H.  S.  Firestone,  Mrs.  Francis  F.  Prentiss.  John  L.  Severance,  H.  S. 
Sherman,  H.  L.  Thompson.  Mi^'hi^an — J.  B.  Schlotmann,  E.  D.  Speck. 
Indiana — Th^'odrre  F.  Thieme.  Illinois — A.  Watson  .-Xrmour.  Harry  B. 
Glow,  A.  B.  Dick.  Clayton  Mark,  Mrs.  Julius  RosenwakI,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Upham.  Minnescta — Afrs.  Chester  A.  Congdon,  F.  H.  Stollze.  Iowa — 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Douglas.  Missouri — August  A.  Busch,  Dr.  George  T.  Moore. 
Virginia— Misa  Grace  E.  Arents.  IV.  I'irginia — Mrs.  Arthur  Lee.  Georgia 
— E.  H.  Inman.     5.   Carolina — Robert   S.  Mebane. 


Newport,  R.   I.: 

Carter,  .sfcretary. 

St.    Louis,    Mo.: 
St'halY,   sccritar.N'. 

Nassau  County 
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THE    NEW    ENGLAND    CONFERENCE 

A  conference  was  held  under  tlie  auspices  of  tlie  members  of 
tlie  association  residing  in  Boston  and  vicinity  on  November  ,W 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  i'.nston.  Due  to  tbe  severe  ice  storm  wbicli 
swept  over  the  outskirts  of  that  city  a  day  or  two  before,  wliich 
did  tremendous  damage  by  the  heavy  fall  nf  ice.  some  of  the  lineal 
trees  bcin.t;  destroyed,  and  traffic  made  ditlicult.  tbe  attendance  at 
the  meeting  was  not  as  large  as  was  anticipated.  Nevertheless  it 
was  an  enthusiastic  gathering. 

It  was  voted  to  organize  a  local  branch  of  the  association  in  that 
vicinity. 

The  annual  convention,  which  will  be  held  in  Boston  in  1922. 
received  considerable  discussion,  with  tbe  consensus  of  opinion 
that  September  l.S  would  be  about  the  best  time  of  the  year  to 
hold  this  convention  of  four  days  duration,  two  tlays  for  linsiness 
and  two  for  sight-seeing  trips.  One  of  the  triiis  will  be  to  some 
of  the  large  estates  along  the  North  Shore,  and  a  clambake  on  the 
shores  of  Castle  Hill  barm,  of  which  Robert  Cameron  is  .super- 
intendent. 

Many  of  the  members  present  pledged  themselves  to  work  hard 
this  coming  year  with  the  intent  to  increase  the  membership  mate- 


PROTESTS    AGAINST    BILLBOARDS 

.Additional  protests  against  the  use  of  signboards  continue  to 
come  in  to  the  secretary's  office. 

From  a  member  in  Maine  a  letter  has  been  received  telling  of 
tbe  vigorous  protest  that  is  being  made  against  the  increasing 
number  of  billboards  along  the  .State  highway.  The  protest  of  one 
nf  the  citizens  of  Portland  was  enclosed,  and  the  secretary  has 
been  asked  to  reply  to  it  so  that  attention  may  be  drawn  in  .Maine 
towards   our  campaign  against  the   signboard   nuisance. 

A  clipping  was  also  received  at  the  office  telling  of  the  effect 
which  was  produced  on  Yakima  Indians  l)v  a  cigarette  signboard 
erected  across  their  sacred  "painted  rocks."  "On  learning  of  the 
desecration,  nearly  a  liundred  young  braves  mounted  ponies,  and 
galloped  to  Wapato,  Washington,  where  thev  insisted  upon  scarch- 
mg  the  train  for  the  sign  painters.  Finding  their  way  blocked 
they  rode  back  to  the  reservation  and  washed  off  the  offending 
advertisement  with  turpentine.  This  sign  was  to  have  been 
e(|uiped  with  electric  lights  and  would  have  been  visible  for 
tx\el\e  mdes.  Deep  in  the  crevices  of  tlie  'painted  rocks'  are  in- 
dentations of  images  of  men,  buffaloes,  trees  and  hieroglyphics, 
which  are  believed  by  the  Vakimas  to  be  of  divine  origin." 

H  any  member  of  the  association  learns  of  endeavors  to  abate 
this  nuisance,  the  association  would  be  glad  to  have  him  com- 
municate with  the  head<|iiarters.  so  that  the  campaign  of  the  asso- 
ciation may  be  extended. 

ROBERT    WILLIAMSON 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  are  called  upon  to  announce  to  the 
gardening  fraternity  the  death  of  Robert  Williamson,  which  oc- 
curred suddenly  on  December  12. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  born  in  Aberdeen.  Scotland,  .\u,g.  8.  1860, 
the  \oungest  son  of  Gordon  Williamson,  who  was  gardener  for 
Lord  Turner.  As  a  young  man  he  worked  at  Fife  Castle.  Com- 
ing to  this  country  at  the  age  of  twcntv-one.  be  worked  at 
Harvard  University,  and  tlien  went  to  Profile  (Jardens.  Frauconia. 
N.  H.  In  1887  he  left  there  and  went  to  "Milbank."  (ireenwich. 
Conn.,  which  was  the  estate  of  tbe  late  Mrs.  Klizabeth  Milbank 
.\iiderson.  Of  this  estate  he  was  superintendent  and  general  man- 
ager, botli  in  horticulture  and  agriculture  since  1887.  I'nder  his 
direction  "Milbank"   has    seen   many   changes. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  regarded  as'a  horticulturist  who  bad  few 
equals,  and  was  a  very  successful  cxhiliitor  at  maiiv  shows.  He 
was  aii^  active  member  of  the  Westcliester  and  Fairlicid  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  a  member  and  director  of  the  National  .\sso-. 
ciatioii  of  Gardeners,  in  which  be  took  an  active  interest.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  son,  Robert  Williamson,  and  a  brother 


Sydney,  Australia. 


The   following  new 
ship   lists:      George 


Somerville.  \. 
Waltham,  Mas: 


NEW   MEMBERS 

niemliers  have  been  added  to  our  membcr- 
Mtistoe,    New   York   City:    William    Reeves, 


Welleslev 
Plains.   .N. 


Hills, 


;  M.  C.  Redlich,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. ;  John  Tait, 

Ma.\  .\nliertel.  Stamford,  Conn.;  John  Garland, 

Mass. ;      Edward     Young     Chesney,     White 


AMONG   THE   GARDENERS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  \\  illiam  E.  .Marshall  have  announced  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter  .Mildred  Lucie  to  Levon  Muracbanian. 
The  wedding  ceremony  took  place  at  St.  John's  I'^piscopal  Church. 
West  Hobokcn,  N.  J.,  on  tbe  evening  of  Wednesdav,  the  7th  of 
December. 

Hugh  Davidson  accepted  the  iwsition  of  superintendent  on  the 
estate  of  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  Crystal  Lake,  Minnesota. 

James  Linane  secured  tbe  position  of  superintendent  on  the 
Walter  C.  Teagic  estate.   East   Portchester.  Conn. 

Robert  L.  Chalmers  has  secured  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  II.  R.  Winthrop  estate.  Woodbury.  L.  L 

William  Cottrell  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to  Hamilton 
r.nsk.   Purchase,   N.   Y. 

William  .-Atkinson  accepted  the  position  of  gardener  on  the  G. 
tiunby  Jordan  estate,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Charles  F.  Twiss  secured  the  position  of  manager  of  the 
Llcwsac  Lodge  Farm,  Bedford,  Mass. 
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j         LOCAL  SOCIETIES         1 

WESTCHESTER    AND    FAIRFIELD 
HORT.  SOC. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  above 
society  was  well  attended,  many  of  our 
members  coming  from  a  distance  to  take 
part  in  the  nomination  of  ofhcers  and  to 
see  the  cxliibition  of  Chrysanthemums 
staged  at  this  meeting. 

Big  blooms  were  not  shown  to  any  great 
extent  but  there  were  well  filled  classes  in 
singles  and  pom  poms.  There  was  a  good 
collection  of  material  staged  for  the  montlily 
prizes  but  tlie  outstanding  exhibit  was  a 
vase  of  singles,  Mildred  Pesby,  shown  by 
Thomas  Ryan.  This  is  a  delightful  shade 
of  salmon  pink  and  seems  far  superior  in 
form-habit  to  the  majority  of  singles.  It 
undoubtedly  was  the  best  vase  of  singles 
we  have  seen  shown  here  and  deserved  the 
first  and  cultural  certificate  that  it  was 
awarded. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year  we  will 
get  back  to  the  good  old  times  and  a  good 
big  exhibition  like  the  ones  held  in  the 
past.  N.  W.  Popp  gave  us  a  short  talk  on 
iiorticultural  activities  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  assured  us  that  things  were  im- 
proving in  our  line  of  business. 

At  question  time  one  member  asked  the 
best  remedy  for  the  leaf  curl  on  Antir- 
rhinums and  was  rewarded  by  the  answer 
that  an  occasional  dusting  with  soot  con- 
trolled it.  1  make  note  of  this  because 
many  are  of  the  opinion  tliat  black  leaf 
forty  is  the  only  thing  to  rely  on  which  is 
far   from   satisfactory. 

Members     are     requested    to     watch     for 
another  change  regarding  our  meeting  place 
as  the   one  we  had  just   secured  on   Lewis 
street  has  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
George  Hewitt,  Cor.  Secy. 


ST.  LOUIS  ASSOCIATION  OF  GAR- 
DENERS 

The  November  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion was  devoted  to  discussions  on  the 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners.  President  Pring  presented  a 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention and  related  in  detail  his  observa- 
tion of  private  places  during  and  after  the 
convention  trip.  Mr.  Baxter  supplemented 
these  remarks  hy  relating  his  personal 
observations.  This  caused  a  very  lively  dis- 
cussion and  an  increased  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  National  Association  among 
the  members  present. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  at  the  Forest  Park  Greenhouses 
on  December  7. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1922': 

President.  Geo.  H.  Pring. 

Secretary,   Hugo  M,   Schaff. 

Treasurer,    Ernest    Strelilc. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  L.   P.  Jensen. 

Vice-Presidents :  John  Moritz,  S'.  M. 
Beer,  John  Johnson,  A.  Lindahl. 

.\  resolution  was  passed,  to  assist  and 
support  the  St.  Louis  Flower  Show  Asso- 
ciation in  their  effort  to  hold  a  Fall  flower 
show  in  October,  1922,  It  was  also  de- 
cided that  the  association  offer  a  special 
prize  for  this  show. 

The  balance  of  the  evening  was  given  to 
a  discussion  on  the  growing  of  chrysanthe- 
mums, indoors  and  out,  whicli  was  led  by 
John  Moritz  and  proved  to  be  of  unusual 
interest,  many  of  those  present  advancing 
tlieir  views  on  the  various  pliases  of  this 
interesting  subject. 

S.  F.  Jensen.,  Cor.  Secy. 


Peas  grown 
at  Glen  Cove. 
Long  Island, 
from  Sutton's 
Seeds, 


THROUGHOUT  the  world, 
the  name  of  Sutton  stands 
for  superlative  excellence  in 
seeds.  We  are  more  than  seed 
merchants;  we  are  seed  fan- 
ciers. For  115  years,  Sutton 
fathers  have  handed  down  to 
Sutton  sons  the  skill  and  tra- 
ditions of  leaders  in  plant 
breeding  and  seed  selection. 

The  illustrations  show^  the 
vigor  and  quality  of  crops  from 
which  Sutton's  Seeds  —  vege- 
table, flower  and  grass — are  se- 


lected. You  can  secure  similar 
results,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, by  planting  Sutton's 
Seeds. 

Send  35c  for  Sutton's  splen- 
did catalog.  It  really  costs  us 
much  more.  Credited  on  first 
order  of  $8.00  or  over. 

Only  28  days  required  from 
date  of  your  order  for  catalog 
or  seeds  to  reach  you,  as  we 
mail  promptly.  But  you  should 
lose  no  time  sending  for  your 
copy  of  the  catalog. 


5xrtoxyf<f( 


CZ60 


Royal 
Seed  Establishment 


READING 

ENGLAND 


The  Seed   Business    With   a  Record   of    J 15    Years 


Here  and  There   I 


SULPHUR  AS  A  GROWING  AGENT 

Horticulturists,  in  e.xperimenting  to 
ascertain  the  respective  merits  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
have  decided  that,  while  nitrate  is  a  bit 
quicker  in  action,  sulphate  lasts  a  little 
longer  and  is  more  steady  in  its  action. 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  between 
experiments  conducted  in  a  flower  pot,  and 
practical  work  in  the  garden.  I  have  ex- 
perimented a  good  deal  in  the  .garden  with 
both  forms  of  nitrogen,  and,  offhand,  I  have 
never  lieen  able  to  discover  any  difference  in 
the  results.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
had  far  better  results  with  rain  water 
leached  through  a  barrel  of  manure  than 
with  cither.  I  have  used  nitrate  upon  my 
tomatoes  until  all  the  lower  leaves  dropped 
off,  and  I  have  had  the  same  results  from 
a  too  liberal  application  of  sulphate.  How- 
ever, nitrate  runs  pretty  evenly  around  16 
per  cent  of  clear  nitrogen,  while  there  is  a 
'•onsiderable  variance  of  nitrogen  content  in 
different  samples  of  sulphate.  Countin.g  the 
hi.gh  price  of  nitrogen,  this  should  be  the 
balancin.g  factor,  so  far  as  the  nitrogen 
content  is  concerned. 

But  another  agent,  recently  considered, 
has  considerable  influence,  and  that  i"! 
sulphur.  It  recently  has  been  found  that 
sulphur  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  growtli 
of  some  iilauts.  J  believe  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  growth  of  nearly,  if 
not  all  iilants,  althou.gh  1  cannot  explain  its 
influence.  Now,  sulphate  of  ammonia  has 
a  considerable  percenta.ge  of  snl|ihnr  in 
wliat  appear-;  to  be  a  readily  available  form. 


"A  Garden  for  Everv  Home." 
MULLER-SEALE\'  CO.,  INC. 

145  West  45th  St.         New  York  City 


OlALITY  RED  POTS 

Klade  of  best  material  by  skilled 
labor,  imlfonnlr  burned  and 
carefully  packed. 
FamoDi  "Mou-A/tM"  Ware 
iocludes  Azalea  Pote,  Fem 
Olsbes.  Bauglng  Baskets.  Lawn 
Vases,  etc  Write  for  catalogue 
and  price  U5t 

Tb<  Zane  Pottery  Company 
So.    Zanentlle,   Oblo 


HARRY     BALDWIN 

Manufacturer  of 

Greenhouse    Sfiadlng 

Lath    Roller    Blinds 
MAMARONECK.    ISI.  Y. 
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■I  f  this  idea  is  correct,  it  would  seem  that 
the  sulphate  has  a  douhle  advantage.  How- 
cxer,  it  is  a  c|uestioii  worthy  of  future  study. 
But  I  am  strougly  of  tlie  opinion  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  money  for  commer- 
cial fertilizer  We  think  that  wc  must  use 
an  immense  amount  of  nitrogen.  And  so 
wc  must ;  hut  we  have  it  in  the  air.  and 
the  growing  of  legumes  will  bring  it  to  us 
without  costing  a  cent,  not  even  for  trans- 
portation. We  think  that  we  must  have 
immense  quantities  of  phosphorus  and  pot- 
ash. True ;  hut  we  have  it  in  most  soils, 
though  locked  in  various  combinations.  The  ■ 
growing  of  the  buckwheats  will  set  those 
elements  free  and  make  them  available  for 
gardening  purposes.  It  is  a  little  longer 
way  around  the  fertility  question,  but  I  am 
fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  next  generation 
iif  farmers  will  look  to  cover  crops  instead 
nf  commercial  preparations  as  the  main 
source  of  fertility. — Market  Grozvers' 
Journal. 


THE  CERIMAN 


Monstcra  dcliciosa,  commonly  called  ceri- 
man,  is  a  climber  native  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  It  attaches  itself  to  trees  by 
inmierous  tenacious  roots,  and  as  it  climbs 
sends  out  long,  rope-like,  aerial  roots  which 
sometimes  reach  the  ground.  The  stems 
are  thick,  woody,  and  dark  green  in  color. 
In  the  young  stage  the  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  genus  PhUodcndron,  being  small,  en- 
tire, and  pinnate,  hut  later  they  become  con- 
spicuously large  and  perforated.  The  flow- 
ers are  very  striking,  in  shape  suggesting 
the  calla  lily,  with  spathe  and  spadix  white. 
After  pollination  the  spathe  changes  from 
white  to  green,  then  to  brown,  and  eventu- 
ally it  drops  oft,  the  edible  seeds  being  de- 
veloped in  the  cylindrical  spadix.  \\'hen 
ripe  the  fruit  resembles  a  pine  cone  and 
often  measures  a  foot  in  length.  The  outer 
covering"  is  composed  of  a  series  of  he.xago- 
nal  green  plates  which  later  fall  off,  expos- 
ing the  slightly  albuminous  yellow  seeds. 
These  seeds  are  very  delicious,  with  a  flavor 
resembling  both  pineapple  and  banana  and 
an  odor  strikingly  like  the  pineapple. 
Twelve  months  must  elapse  between  the  ex- 
panding of  the  flower  and  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit. 

The  ceriman  .grows  satisfactorily  in  both 
cool  and  tropical  greenhouses,  and.  due  to 
its  ability  to  endure  varied  conditions  of 
temperature,  young  plants  may  be  grown 
as  pot  plants  in  the  house.  To  obtain  fruit- 
ing specimens,  however,  the  plants  must  be 
grown  in  a  tropical  greenhouse  and  planted 
directly  in  the  ground  adjacent  to  a  wall 
upon  which  they  may  attach  themselves. 
Like  most  araceous  jilants  they  rctpiire  an 
abundance  of  moisture  upon  the  leaves  and 
roots.  Tile  plants  may  be  propagated  from 
the  terminal  growth  or  by  cutting  up  the  old 
stem,  each  node  possessing  a  dormant  eye. 
The  cuttings  are  placed  in  moss  with  bottom 
heat  and  when  new  roots  appear  from  the 
under  portion  of  the  stem  they  should  he 
potted  into  small  pots  in  a  sandy  loam  soil. 

Fruiting  specimens  of  the  ceriman  in 
various  stages  may  he  seen  at  the  (iarden. 
the  older  plants  attracting  much  attention  on 
account  of  the  size  and  perforations  of  the 
leaves.  Several  plants  showing  both  aerial 
and  supporting  roots  may  he  observed 
climbing  upon  the  concrete  wall  on  the  north 
side  of  the  aroid  house.  In  the  fern  hou.sc 
a  specimen  is  growing  from  the  grotto  ad- 
jacent to  the  waterfall,  an  excellent  view  of 
combined  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit  being 
obtained  upon  entering  the  south  door.  In 
the  palm  house  specimens  are  planted  at  the 
base  of  the  large  iron  girders  ui)on  which 
the  plants  are  climbing. — Missouri  Botanical 
Cardi'n  Bulletin. 


WHITE   ANTS    IN    GREENHOUSES 

.\  I'moklyn  subscrilier  recontly  sent 
us  some  small  insects  which  proved  to 
he  termites  or  white  ants.  These  insects 
were  causing  much  trouble  by  boring  into 
and  destroying  Poinsettias. 

To  us  they  were  something  new  in  the 
greenhouse  pest  line,  hut  from  a  bulletin 
published  by  the  Deiiartment  of  .\griculture 
we  learn  that  the  white  ant  is  not  at  all 
particular  where  it  locates  itself,  so  long 
as  wood  and  moisture  are  available.  It  is 
essentially  a  wood  pest  and  where  wood 
benches  or  wood  in  any  form  is  used  in 
the  greenhouse  it  may  take  up  quarters  and 
prove  a  general  nuisance. 

The  foundations  of  houses  are  most  liable 
to  attack,  but  when  the  timbers  are  kept  dry 
and  well  saturated  with  creosote,  it  is  more 
or  less  immune  to  attack. 

The  white  ant  colonizes  like  the  true  ant, 
but  lives  in  wood  which  is  in  contact  with 
or  closely  adjacent  to  moist  soil. 

.At  times  the  pests  will  attack  live  trees 
and  orchards,  while  greenhouses  containing 
beds  or  benches  of  heavily  manured  soil  are 
always  liable  to  attract  the  termites.  To 
fight  the  pest  after  it  establishes  itself  in 
a  greenhouse,  is  no  easy  task,  especially 
if  they  get  into  the  woodwork  of  benches. 
Their  main  location  must  be  sought  out  and 
lioiling  water,  kerosene  or  carbolic  acid  must 
be  used. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  also  recommended 
for  impregnating  soil  around  infestea 
centers.  Where  stone  or  concrete  walls  ad- 
join woodv.'ork,  one  must  always  look  out 
for  the  shelter  tubes  which  the  ants  build 
over  impenetrable  surfaces  to  make  a  con- 
nection. The  white  ant  dislikes  the  open 
light  and  th.erefore  builds  peculiar  dirt 
tunnels  on  the  surface  of  stonework,  through 
which  it  travels   from  point  to  point. 

Colonies  in  woodwork,  if  shut  oft'  from 
moisture  supplies,  will  die  out,  that  is  to 
say,  posts  containing  termites  if  severed 
from  contact  with  the  ground  will  cease  to 
support  the  colony,  as  the  pests  cannot  live 
without  moisture.  The  fact  that  some  of 
the  ants  have  wings  make  it  essential  for 
a  close  watch  being  kept,  as  these  flying 
swarms  start  new  colonies  elsewhere.— 
Florists'  Exchange. 
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PULVERIZED 


THE    CYMBIDIUMS 

There  are  al'out  .^0  species  included  in 
the  genus  Cymhidinin.  Most  of  the 
varieties  in  cultivation  come  from  tropical 
Asia,  a  few  from  .\frica  and  Australia. 
The  plants  have  beautiful  foliage  and  con- 
trary to  most  orchids  are  quite  decorative 
even  when  out  of  flower.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  long  upright  stems  numbering  from 
5  to  30  according  to  variety.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  tilings  about  this  wonderful 
.genus  is  the  length  of  time  the  flowers  will 
remain  fresh  either  on  the  plant  or  cut, 
thus  they  make  an  ideal  florists'  flower.  The 
hybrids  that  have  been  derived  through  arli- 
licial  hybridization  mmiber  some  30  or  40 
varieties  and  contain  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  combinations  both  in  form  and 
colors.  Cymbidium  iiisiiinc  Sandcra,  the 
beautiful  pink  variety  introduced  hy  Sander 
and  Sons  of  St.  .\lbans.  England,  some 
fourteen  years  ago  and  found  by  their  col- 
lector growing  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  in  the  mountain  ranges  in 
northern  India,  has  been  used  extensively 
as  a  parent  in  hybridizing,  the  hybrids  de- 
rived from  this  particular  species  are 
among  the  finest  in  cultivation. 

The  cultivation  of  this  unusual  species  is 
very  ca.sy  compared  to  some  other  varieties 
of  Orchids,  providing  a  few  fundamentals 
arc  observed.     The   plants  shoidd  never  be 


Sheep  Manure 

Wonderful  natural  fertilizer  for  amateur 
or  professional  growers— unequaled  for 
lawn,  flowers,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
shrubs — effectively  sterilized — no  weeds  or 
chemicals— safe  and  dependable. 
Ask  your  seed  or  garden  supply  man  for 
WIZARD  BRAND  or  write  direct  for  full 
information. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Company 

No.   18  Union  Stock  Yards,   Chicago 


More  Flowers-Long  Stems 

Fi-i  (I  MiiL-limorL-,  IIW  I-'ult,,!.  .Muc!, 
Biookl.vn,  N,  Y.,  usc-il  1,000  StimU-plaiiT 
tabids  on  .S.lXIO  Chr.vs.inthemimis  and  in- 
stead of  2;/^  feet  stems  resulting  from  or- 
dinary fertilizer,  he  had  6-foot  stems  and 
two  or  three  f.owers  per  plant,  with  fivm 
fohajire     and     clear,     clean,    brigllt     rlcwrrs. 

For  best  results  use  Stim-U- 
planT  tablets  for  all  greenhouse 
and  hotbed  crops.  Price  delivered, 
$3.50   per   1,000. 

Earp  Thomas  Cultures  Corporation 

80  Lafayette  St.  New  Y.rk 


RECOME  A 

EAlsiDSCAPE 

^Mhitect 

*^A     I^Riii'ied,  Exclusive  Pro- 
^     fession  not   overrun   with 
competitors.  Crowded 
^    _  ..ith  opportunity  for  money- 

^-  making  and  big  fees.  $5.0iX)  to 
$10,000  incomes  attained  by  experts. 
Easy  to  master  under  our  correspond- 
ence methods.  Diploma  awarded.  We  assist 
students  and  graduates  in  getting  started  and 
developing  their  businesses.  Established  1916. 
Write  for  information;  it  will  open  your  eyes. 
Do  it  today 
American  Landscape  School,  '2N    Newark.  N.  Y, 


PLANT  NAMES 

AND    THEIR   MEANINGS   is    the   title   oi 

a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The 
American  Botanist  where  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  plant  lover 
are  also  discussed.    Quarterly,  $1.50  a  year; 

specimen    copy,    25    cents. 

THE   AMERICAN   BOTANIST 
Joliet,  III. 


THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

Published  Montlily  for  both  Amataur  mni 
Prolenianal    Flower    Growerm 

GARDENERS:  You  should  grow  flowcri 
in  quantii.v  and  help  beautify  your  surround- 
ings and  brighten  the  lives  of  those  who 
visit  your  gardens. 

The  subscription  price  of  THE  FLOW- 
ER GROWER  is  $1.50  per  year,  three  yearj 
for  $^^.50.     Sample   copy    15c. 

Madison  Cooper,  Publisha-,  Calciuii^  H.  Y. 
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allowed  to  Ijeconie  dry  at  the  roots,  more 
water  must  naturally  be  given  when  the 
plants  are  srowing  than  when  they  have 
completed  their  growth.  Compost  should 
consist  of  one  third  Osmunda  fibre,  one 
third  sphagnum  moss,  and  one  third  turfy 
loam.  Temperature  55  degrees  for  species, 
with  a  rise  of  10  per  cent  by  day,  with  a 
5  per  cent  higher  temperature  for  all 
hybrids.  Air  should  be  freely  adinitted  on 
all  favorable  occasions. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Cymbidium 
is  one  of  the  coming  flowers  and  will  be 
grown  generally  wherever  the  public  de- 
mand a  flower  that  is  beautiful,  an  ex- 
traordinary keeper  and  shipper,  and  a  plant 
that  is  easy  fo  grow. — Horticulture. 


NASTURTIUMS      IN      THE      VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN 

.\t  iiresent  the  Xasturtiuni  is  regarded 
solely  as  ornamental  and  is  rarely 
found  outside  the  realm  of  the  flower 
garden,  "^'et  1  can  remember  when  it  was 
considered  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
vegetable  garden,  and  no  home  garden  was 
complete  without  a  bed  of  it.  Just  why  or 
how  it  has  lost  its  prestige  in  this  respect  I 
am  unable  to  say ;  for  it  is  easily  cultivated 
and  every  part,  including  root,  stem,  foliage, 
flower  ancl  seed,  is  edible.  Though  per- 
haps possessing  no  great  nutritive  value,  its 
foliage  makes,  in  combination  with  other 
plants,  one  of  the  tastiest  of  raw  salads,  and 
imparts  a  characteristic  and  delicious  flavor 
to  various  potherbs,  while  its  seeds  form  a 
valuable  ingredient  of  so-called  mi.xed 
pickles. 

Florists  recognize  several  hundred  varie- 
ties of  nasturtiums,  and  the  number  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  for  they  cross  readily 
among  themselves.  Few  generations  are 
required  to  stabilize  a  new  variety.  The 
plants  vary  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to 
20  feet,  but  the  larger  varieties  are  best.  I 
believe  that  Madame  Gunter  is  best  of  all 
for  the  vegetable  grower,  though  Jupiter 
is'  a  close  second.  For  best  results  these 
varieties  should  be  planted  singly,  six  or 
eight  inches  apart,  and  trained  over  a 
trellis  or  similar  support.  When  grown  toi 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  alone,  it  is  better 
to  plant  on  a  dry,  sterile  soil,  but  the  re- 
verse is  true  wJien  they  are  grown  as  a 
salad  plant. 

When  used  as  a  salad,  the  foliage  is 
usually  combined  with  lettuce  and  served 
similarly  to  cress  or  peppergrass.  AX'hen 
used  as  a  potherb,  it  is  more  commonly 
cooked  with  some  plant  of  a  less  pronounced 
or  less  pungent  flavor,  like  spinach  or  chard. 
If  the  foliage  is  used  for  pickles,  it  is 
partially  cooked,  sometimes  by  itself  and 
sometimes  in  various  combinations,  then 
drained,  packed  in  jars,  and  boiling  vine.gar, 
heavily  spiced,  is  poured  over  them.  The 
flowers,  though  of  good  flavor,  are  rarely 
used,  since,  by  their  color,  they  impart  an 
untidy  appearance  to  the  product. 

If  the  seeds  are  wanted  for  pickles,  they 
are  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe  and  before 
the  outer  shell  has  become  hard  and  woody. 
Vinegar  is  poured  over  them  and  they  are 
allowed  to  stand  three  or  four  days.  Then 
the  vinegar  is  drained  oft',  and  finely 
chopped  horseradish  and  other  spices,  in- 
cluding cinnamon  and  cloves,  are  added  with 
su,gar  to  suit  the  taste.  The  seeds  are 
placed  in  jars,  the  vinegar  is  brought  to  a 
boil  and  poured  over  them,  and  the  covers 
ti.ghtly  fitted  to  retain  the  aroma. 

Try  some  of  your  customers  with  a  free 
sample  of  nasturtium  in  some  form  next 
sea.son,  and  see  how  soon  you  will  work 
up  good   trade. — Market  Grozvers'  Journal. 


GROWING    PERENNIAL    PHLOX 

To  grow  perennial  Phlo.x  to  perfection 
the  ground  should  be  deeply  dug  and 
well  manured,  and  the  plants  should  be  set 
away  from  buildings  or  shrubs.  They  also 
need  an  abundance  of  water  when  grow'ing. 
If  growing  for  single  plants,  a  hole  may  be 
dug  two  feet  wide.  Soil  from  the  first  spade 
in  depth  should  be  placed  one  side.  Then 
throw  in  a  good  layer  of  rotted  stable 
manure  or  pulverized  sheep  fertilizer  and 
dig  this  in  another  spade  in  depth,  chopping 
it  up  fine.  Put  some  of  the  top  soil  back 
and  place  the  plant  on  that,  covering  with 
the  remaining  soil.  Water  thoroughly  and 
tnulch  with  manure. 

It  is  a  good  plan  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year,  if  manure  is  not  obtainable,  to  sow 
oats  or  spinach  around  the  plant  and  when 
about  si.K  inches  high  cut  it  with  a  hoe  and 
leave  it  on  the  ground  around  the  plants  to 
form  a  mulch. 

If  growing  in  large  quantities  a  furrow 
may  be  plowed  and  after  spreading  some 
manure  in  the  trench  a  sharp  pointed  culti- 
vator can  be  run  up  and  down  the  trench 
as  a  subsoiler  to  mix  the  manure  with  the 
subsoil.  Then  turn  the  soil  back  into  the 
trench  and  set  the  plants. 

The  finest  phlox  I  have  ever  seen  in 
America  were  in  a  beautifvil  old-fashioned 
garden  at  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  with  flowers 
1!^  inches  across  and  large  beautiful  spikes. 
These  were  well  mulched  and  could  be 
watered  Avhen  necessary.  They  were  a 
glorious  sight,  especially  during  such  a  dry 
season  as  we  have  just  experienced. — Floiver 
Cmiicr. 


THE  GARDEN   BEAUTIFUL 

In   the  garden  here  at   I'all  time 

Xcstled   'twixt  the  big  grey  w'alls 

Where   the   dahlias  come  a'creeping 

Up  through  laughter  out  of  weeping 

To  no  tryst  of  mortal  keeping. 

'Tis  the  Garden  Beautiful  that  calls. 

And  the   roses'   fragrance  drifting 
Sows  a  nameless  sweet  unrest — 

Sets  the  prisoned  fancy  faring 

Wakes  a  flame  in  hearts  uncaring 

With  a  net  of  perfume  snaring 

-Ml  who  love  dream  blossoms  best.  ■ 

But  if  any  have  attained  it 

None  has  ever  yet  confessed 
All  the  asters  that  abound  there 
And  the  flowers  that  are  found  there 
And   the  yearnings  that   are   crowned  there 
In  fulfilment  of  the  c|uest. 

.\\\    the    hearts    that    you    have    gladdened 
Sweet  wafting  rainbows  of  the  air 

Nature's  hues  of  light  reflected 

God  sent  omens  to  dejected 

Prisoned  men  you  have  corrected 
Garden    Beautiful   everywhere. 

— E.vchaiigc. 


I  pity  no  man  because  he  has  to  work.  If 
he  is  worth  his  salt,  he  will  work.  I  envy 
the  man  who  has  a  work  worth  doing,  and 
does  it  well.  There  never  has  been  devised, 
and  there  never  will  be  devised,  any  law 
which  will  enable  a  man  to  succeed  save  by 
the  e.xercise  of  those  qualities  which  have 
always  been  the  prerequisites  of  success — 
the  qualities  of  hard  work,  of  keen  intelli- 
.gence.  of  unflinching  will. — Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 


WANTED 

Young:  111.111  correspondence  clerk ;  must 
have  had  nursery  training  and  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  nursery  stock;  nursery 
located  near  New  York  City.  Box  No.  3, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  286  Fifth  Avenue, 
New   York. 


AN 

ICOPRA 

Hi<;h   Grade   Stock 

gg 

of  ( )  r  n  a  mental 
']  rei's   and  Shrubs. 

Catalog  on  request. 

.RA     NURSERIES 

\KX1;k    lIARPflR,   Proc 

Hill       Phil.vdelphi.\ 

ANDOR 

\\M.    W". 

Chestnut 

ARE     YOU     INTERESTED 

in 
Perennial   plants, 
Perennial  seeds. 
Annual  seeds, 
Gladioli — 400    varieties, 

all  the  best  ones. 
Dahlias,   fine  list, 
Ornamentals. 

^  rite   for    lists. 

RALPH  E.   HUNTINGTON 
Paiiiesville,  Ohio 


Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

All  \  arieties 
Price    List    Free    on   Application 

THOMAS  WYLIE 

5138  Holly  St.  Seattle,  Wash. 


ORCHIDS 

We  are   Specialists  in  Orchids.     We  collect, 
frrnw,     ItDD'j  ♦      exDort     and     sell     orchids    ex- 
clu8ivel.v.  If  jon  are  in  the  market  for  Orchids, 
we    solicit    your    inquiries    and    orders.     Cata- 
logues and  special  lists  on  application. 
LAGER    &    HURRELL 
Srthid  Growtn  and  Importen 
Summit,     tSI.    <J. 


\^  anted    Japanese    Barberry 

300    lbs.    fresh    berries    Japanese    Barberry. 
Write    your    offer    at    once. 

THE  D    HILL  NURSERY  CO. 
Box     305,     Dundee,     Ulinois 


GLADIOLUS     eULBLETS 

Le   Marechal   Foch    per  100  $1.00 

White    Giant     per  100       .90 

L'Immaculee      per  100       .35 

Prince  of  Wales    per  100       .25 

Liebesf euer    per  100       .60 

Loveliness     per  100       .60 

Rose    Glory    per  100     2.76 

Bftt.T    |>iiirv   ..11    niiantities. 

Roger  Reynolds     Menlo  Park,  Cal. 


A  SPECIALIST 

in  Re- arranging  Faulty  or  Unsatisfactory 
Plantings.  A  rough  plan  and  explicit  di- 
rections furnished.  $25.00  and  expenses  per 
Visit.  30  years'  experience  in  Nursery 
and  Landscape  work  around  New  York 
City. 

FRANK   HAMILTON.    471    Irvington    Ave. 
Elizabeth,    New   Jersey 
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The  Insecticide  of  Recognized  Merit  for  Greenliouse  and  Garden 

A  pLJI^P"     IS  a   concenlrated   material — mixes   readily   in   water — erhcient  in  its  action — easily  applied — free  of 
'"■'^  1111  ^1-1     ^^^  disagreeable  odors  and  features  of  most  insecticides — excellent  as  a  wash  for  decorative  plants. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN-^'  ^ 

reme- 
dy against  all  sap  sucking  insects  infesting 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  APHiNE  i« 
most   effective. 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

— Applied  at  regular  intervals  (once  each 
week  or  ten  days)  APHINE  will  keep  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  free  of 
insect  pests. 


r  UINVjlINtl. For  mildew,   rust  and  other  blights  affecting  flowers,   fruits  and  vegetables. 

V  HiIvIVIIINEj For    worms   and    insects   infesting   the    soil. 


Soid  by  dealers  in  various  sizes. 


APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     of     Agricultural     Chemicals 

MADISON.  N.  J. 
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Mayhap   You 
Are  Mistaken 


IT  SEEMS  like  only  day  before  yesterday  u  In  n 
a    man    who    owned    a    limousine    was    looked 

upon  as  more  than  a  man  of  means.  He  was 
in  the  so-called  "luxury  class."  But  today  the 
word  limousine  is  rather  of  a  memory  and  pretty 
much  all  of  us  own  "closed  cars,"  as  they  are 
now    called. 

Quite  the  same  transformation  and  assimila- 
tion is  taking  place  with  greenhouses.  They  are 
becoming  "quite  the  usual  thing."  No  place  in 
the  country  that  has  the  room  is  considered  com- 
plete  without   one. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  w^ant 
just  a  simple,  moderate  sized  house,  w^e  have 
just  published  a  delightfully  informative  book- 
let called  "Owning  Your  Own  Greenhouse."  You 
and   your    friends   are    most    welcome    to    a    copy. 

Hiictiin£^°^Cjompanv* 

^^tLtlIl*  ' ^=y^^—  ■ 


General   Offices  and  Factory,  Elizabeth,   N.  J. 
New  York,  101  Park  Ave.       Boston-9.  294  Washington  St. 


Richard    J,    Bia^::,    ^Uad  \ 

Gardener  at  Rosfnioiite  t  arm 


(Stale   of   Samuel    Hcssbcrg    at    Gleumotite,   New    York 

''We  are  perfectly   satisfied 


in  every  way 
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hi    exani}'lr    of    di.'pcJiit    ticc    sur^^cry    f-cr- 

r  rmcd   by   VaTTV    Tree    S'lrsicons   at    K,  sc- 

monte    farm 


JOH.\'    DAVEY 
Father  oi  Tree  Suf^ 


Till-  trihiiti'  of  R'u  hiutl  ,/.  Bhu  k  to  Darex  Tree  Snrr/ery 

Tlie  (_;ardens,  Rosenioiite  Fann.  (ilennmnte,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Aug. '19,  1921 
Ihe   Davey    Tree   Expert   Co.,   Inc..   Kent,  Ohio, 
rientlenien :      I    take    tlii.^    (ii)]ji>i-tunit\-    to    inform    you    that   the 
work   done   mi   (|iiite   a   number  of   \akial)le   trees  here  by  vour 
men  .shows  lliat  tlie  men  you  emijloy  are  experts,  and  thoroughly 
understand   their  business. 

.My  emplo_ver  and  myseh'  have  e.xaniined  the  trees  carefullv  tliat 
have  l)een  done  and  are  ])erfectly  satisfied  in  every  way. 

Sincerelv  vours, 

Richard  J.  Black 

Iha-i  Oarncner.   Samuel   Ile.ssberg  EsUiIc. 

l".\-ery  gardener  and  estate  superintendent  has  a  most  important 
wcirk   in  the  saving  of  trees  under  his  care. 

Dave\'  Tree  Surgery  l)rings  to  his  aid  the  highest  development 
of  science  plus  a  generation  of  ex]jerience.  A  careful  e.xamina- 
tion  of  your  trees   will   be  made   b}-   ai.>puintmcnt. 

THE  DA\'EY  TRI-:!-:  b:XPERT  CO..  Inc.,  312  Elm  St.,  Kent,  O. 

!hanch  t  fhccs  with  tclcthoiic  comtectiotis:  New  York,  Astor  Trust  Building,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  42nd  Street:  Philadeltl'ia,  /and  Title  l-iutdins:  Huston.  449  Main  Street.  Wakefield; 
Haltitiiorc.  American  Building;  Chicago,  Westminster  Building;  St.  Louis,  Central  National 
lui}iic    Building. 

I'erinnnfur  r(-i>r('sciilati\t's  iivailnltlo  in  districts  siin-nimilinj:  Koston.  Springfield.  TjGtjox.  New- 
port. Hartford,  Slanifunl.  Albany,  PonKlikcepsip.  WliitP  Mains.  .TnmaiPii,  I>.  I..  Montclair, 
Xevt-  York,  riiihulcliihii.  Ilanisliurjr.  Baltimore.  Wnsliington,  Richnioitd.  Buffalo.  Toronto 
ritt>lMir,sh.  Cltvt'h^nd,  Ih-troit.  Cincinnati.  Lonisvillf.  Indianapolis,  ChicaL'o.  Mihvntikee, 
Minncap(tlis.    St.   I-onis.    Kansas   City.      Oinadian   address.   2.52   T.aujralicbitero   West.    Montreal. 


D  A  V  E  \'      TREE      S  IT  R  Ci  E  O  N  S 


B'.frs'  rcnl  nni'f^v  Tri-r  Snrceon  is  hi  thr  rmflov  of  the  Da-c\   Tree  Expert    Co..   Inc..   and  the   fuhlic  is  cautioned  against   those   ^o/.tf/v 
rrl'rcsenting   themselves.      An    ngrccmcnt   made  -.s-ilh    thr   Da-ey   Comlcn\    and   iw!    -.lith   an    in'i:idiinl  is  certain   evidence   oi  !;eniiincncs< 
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